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Float for freedom 

'Hu- floating of the mark is a 
step towards sense and freedom 
in the world’s money markets, 
page r j. What the world’s mitral 
hankeis and finance ministers, 
mm m Washington for the annual 
meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund, made of it, page 
tr, Other reports from the IMF 
meeting, and the likely effects of 
the mark's move on the economies 
of Germany and its main trading 
partners, pages 67 to 83. 
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Brandt’s hot potato 

The Social Democrats in -Ger¬ 
many have won themselves only 
a slender chance of leading a 
really effective government, page 
16. Our Bonn correspondent’s 
report on the post-clcction scene, 
page 24. 
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All aboard for the election 

The Labour party at Brighton 
this week strove for an appearance 
of party unity by allowing the 
conference to pass motions that 
were really quite contrary to 
Government policy. But the 
important thing is that Govern¬ 
ment policy will go on as before, 
page 13. A report from the con- ] 
fcrencc, page 41. 



It s later than Mao thinks 

Behind China’s anniversary cele¬ 
brations lie dangers that its ageing 
ruler doesn’t seem to recognise. A 
review of China’s latest policies 
and problems, pages iB to 22. 


Without a human face 

Our correspondent reports from n . j 11 11 

Prague on the purging of Mr IxOCK and TOll-CdU 

Dubcck and his fellow progres- How h non-event in New York 
sives, page 31. led to one at Gibraltar, page 34. 
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to bo efficiently opened up and is not to certain notions, such as liberty, democracy, 
become, say, a waste of scruffy low-yielding etc, have different meanings in the cast and 


lubber in six years’ tune The state govern¬ 
ment must also then be satisfied that Hamid 
Tuah has the necessaiy management ability. 
He has apparently failed to satisfy them. 


the west, and it is obviously in that way that 
certain principles stated in the aforementioned 
letter should be interpreted. The principles 
that collective security should be universal 


The government’s hatidling of this incident and not directed against any country, and that 


may deserve criticism, but, if so, the criticism 
should be better informed.—Yours faithfully, 
11 . A. L. Luckkam 


the spirit and practice of good-ncighbour- 
lincss in relations among all countries 
having common borders should be asserted. 


Sino-Soviet Dispute 

Snt —The Soviet authorities seem to share 
your reservations about the Sino-Soviet river 
navigation agreement. They still devote half 
Khabarovsk’s Marx Street art gallery to “ the 
heroes of Damansky,” with portraits of each 
of the 31 heroes and more general studies. 


Salisbury 

The Liberals 


Formerly (lomnussioner of Lands, sound pretty ominous in the light of 


Federation of Malaya 


Khabarovsk’s Marx Street art gallery to “ the s «— M y ma,n P ,ca t() , thc Ljb <* ra! assemb y 

heroes of Damansky,” with portraits of each 'September aoth) was that a state monopoly 

of the 31 heroes and more general studies. fdll , ca ' IOM w '" j|< . des , tro >' . al > ff ^ cnvc 

“This frontier is our parent*’” “victory to ! ,ar , cma ‘ th ,'" c< ’' of 1 wh 1 ,ch ' s now far <°° 

.u- _ .1 •_ ■ . little. T also said that our experience of 


the Soviet people,” ran some of their titles, 
which admittedly never mentioned the 
Chinese by name, though the comments book 
did—by some quite colourful names. 

Further ev idence of preparations for a long 
haul, or first strike, were the pill-boxes and 
covered trenches whfch guarded most bridges 
of the Trans-Siberian from Chita to Khaba¬ 
rovsk and all those south from Khabarovsk 
to Nakhodka. The lack of visible ack-ack 
suggests, besides good camouflage, that such 
vigilance is less against air attack than 
sabotage by Chinese guerrillas. Soviet reliance 
on the railway is attested by the large number 
(I counted 13b) of tanks, light and heavy, 
trucks and artillery in transit between 
Khabarovsk and Chita last August.—Yours 
faithfully, A Travel lfk 

Dorset 

Malaysia 

Sir —Your Kuala Lumpur correspondent has 
condemned (September 20th) Malaysia's ruling 
party and government without, it seems to 
me, having discovered the reasons for the 
rejection of Hamid Tuah’s application for 
land and the police action that has followed. 

The fact that land . is under untouched 
jungle docs not make it available for aliena¬ 
tion. It may still contain valuable timber, 
too valuable to burn to provide manuie for 
squatters’ catch crops. It may be reserved 


little. I also said that our experience of 
monopolies showed them extravagant, in¬ 
efficient and irresponsive to the needs ol 
ordinary people. I chose Aberfan as an cx- 


experience. -Yours faithfully, H I.areiei 
Former Estonian minister in Moscow 
Stockholm 

The Alphabet 

Sir — Iii praising Sir James Pitman’s initial 
teaching alphabet (September 27th) you 
suggest that other phonetic systems be com¬ 
pared with it, from the use of colour to the 
international phonetic alphabet. 

Will you please give consideration to the 


ample because the tribunal stated in its claims of the Shaw alphabet ! In two previous 
report : ” Blame for the disaster rests on the articles, 1957 and 1962, I think, you have 
National Coal Board. ’ turned it down on the grounds that it would 


We might, 1 think, to lean) from experience. 
—Youis faithfully, John G Walker 

Clet kheaton 


turned it down on the grounds that it would 
render our present alphabet utterly unrecog¬ 
nisable. There is a sharp difference of opinion 
here, for Sir James Pitman was Shaw’s friend 
and strongly recommends giving the Shaw 
alphabet a fair trial. 

I am a user of the Shaw alphabet and 
thoroughly endorse it. As an example, l get a 
third more words on an air mail letter. 
Yours faithfully, J. Boitomlev 

Scarborough 


Computers alphabet a fair trial. 

Sir— Your news item “Lesson at the banks” * am ,, a US j F ^ 

(September 27lh) is one of thousands appear- thoroughly endorse it. As 1 

in* daily in the national and technical ptm ! blrd -nwe words on an 

on computers and the problems they ease 'ours faithfully, 

and create in industry, commerce and com- ‘ <ar orou S 1 

municatioii. 

Education authorities, government depart- forWeglCUl Elections 
menfs, the military, banks, arc all speeding . . . 

up installation of keyboard on-line terminals. S ' R T. W SIJ,C " 10nt (Srp^mber 13th) that 
But in nearly every case a very simple but ‘ he Norwegian electron campaign was almas 

worrying sr.at? crops up again and again. devold . of controversy ami no issue aroused 

How efficient will be the input? For the « rcat 1, " 7 <T ma >’ 1 « IVT a l fa,rl >' *«"«“* 

maxim “ garbage in, garbage out ” is no P lc,ure 0 lbc ,,,lt,al i,a S fs bu ‘ ,s tr " c 

oke as regards the past two weeks, when the 

Millions of pounds have already been wasted Labour P an V , i "‘ roducfd a 

because brilliant scientists, statisticians, bank Programme. Ihe party pledged ttsclf to 

executives, educationalist*, military officers, carry out, in the course of two or three 

with all their technical know-how, cannot type month , s '. f^cp.ng reforms which, for 

accinately on an alphabetical keyboard at unexplained reasons, they had found unnrees- 

x sary during their 30 years tenure of office 

20-30 words per minute. . .■? ■L,,. 

1 . which ended in 1905. I his programme, inci- 


squatters eaten crops. may t.e reserved Wc mm , , lving irl the keyboartl age. wmen enueu ... ,yo 5 . a ms pro B ,a..u.u ,.u 

for forestry or mining or for some other Sur ,., cducati(m , must immediately rc-think d f“* n y "*7. ' nfla »°" a p'; mcludcd “bohl.on 

development which will put the land to its a ' mach to typin({ i„ stru cti 0 n Today of , th V h '8 hl V successful ten-year tax-free 

better use than that proposed by the appli- lu , irl al) keyboard instruction is linked to “ vm S s ■?*««**, ^ h >ch was found to be unjust 

cams. It may be difficult to tlevelop for ,,,, „ commcrcia l s( . crctari al courses. Does b, ' caus< : it benefited most the people m the 

long term crops or nee without heavy expend!- „ ol ,, u . answ ,. r lie m the need to include upper income brackets, 

ture on building and drainage and perhaps keyboard training in all schools for 12- and .3- i rl j c elcc .“ on m ' S ‘ t™ 5 V " ' C 
also irrigation, which the government only ,' r _ 0 | d<i , In f unh „ education, colleges anil a I ; aboar v ‘ c, °7> bu / tbc I rrc . cnt aggressiveness 
can provide, as it has done for the neigh- lulivorsltu . Si nobody would dream of teaching * nd radicahsation of the Labour party ral ted 

bouring coastal areas of Selangor Lvcn if MudciHs how to writ0 with a pen. Why, in ma 7 of thc w ? vc ; n,1K "uii-MK-ialists. 1 he 

the land is available, it may only be available |hr keyboard age, do ««• attemi.t to teach rcs “ lt was onc of lhe most cxclt ‘"B < ‘ kcll °" 

for crops which the applicants do not wish t«> ,| lem typing solely for secretarial purposes.' nights ever. 

plant. Irrigable land, for instance, is usually —Yours faithfully, A. M. Shapiro . ' ou sa >' ' hat . ,h ,' „ on 'f. disiinginshablr 

reserved for wet rice. I nation Wi 7 victor was the church. This is misleading 

Your correspondent should not have quoted ’ :c 1 * ,,k “ r 

the statement that there are 9 million culti¬ 
vable acres available (not far short of 30 
per cent of the total acreage of western 
Malaysia) without inquiring what was meant 
by ” available.” Considering the difficult 
nature of the terrain in thc undeveloped parts 


savings scheme, which was found to be unjust 
because it benefited most thc people in the 
upper income brackets. 

The election might easily have resulted jii 
a Labour victory, but the recent aggressiveness 
and radicalisation of the Labour party rallied 
many of thc wavering non-socialists. The 
result was onc of the most exciting election 


ic statement that there are 9 million culn- q J I D 
able acres available (not far short of 30 Secured Oy KUSSICI 

rr cent of the total acreage of western Sir -Among the letters to the editor printed 

lalaysia) without inquiring wh.it was meant in your September 6th issue was 011c by a 

y “ available.” Considering the difficult political correspondent of thc Novosti press 


of the country, this acreage seems far mote document, as it contains a statement of Soviet 
than can be made available in the relevant foreign policy rarely to be found in such a 


7 IO , ur * 7 ,u "^ victor was the church.” This is misleading 

ont on ' 1 if you refer to the Lutheran (state) church. 

^ J I D ' boC * y c * ocs not ex P rcss v * rvvs 011 political 

oecured oy Kussia issues. However, it is true that one of the 

Sir -Among the letters to the editor printed victors was the Christian People’s party. This 
in your September 6th issue was one by a party is closely related to the right wing of 

political correspondent of thc Novosti press thc Liberal party, from which it originally 

agency in Moscow . It is a highly interesting emanated. Its success inay be attributable to 
document, as it contains a statement of Soviet particular aspects of the electoral system, but 


future without an immense inciease in the 
funds provided for development. 


comprehensive and lucid form. As everyone 
familiar with prewar Soviet foreign policy 


In Sefangor land is not so freely available must have noticed, it has an amazing 
that would-be settlers can be allowed to help similarity with thc policy as stated by 
themselves. Applicants must therefore satisfy Litvinov, at that time Soviet commissar of 


is no doubt also due to the party’s uncom¬ 
promising conservative stand on moral and 
religious issues. 

It is true that the coalition’s economic 
policy has been rather indistinguishable from 
that of Labour. However, the emphasis has 


thc^bind authorities that they can develop foreign affairs. Also its practical application been on decentralisation and thc rights of 

^ vj ajfcd'adequately. This proposed settlement seems to be fairly similar to that which led thc individual, in marked contrast to Labours 

(jj^^uettlors and DfrhaDj- 5,000 acres of then to the annexation of thc Baltic states ineradicable belief in centralisation and the 

Urge fHtojgmirc careful and now to the occupation of Czechoslovakia. supremacy of the collective,—Yours faithfully, 

and is As is generally known, the meaning of Oslo Per E. Svensen 
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Who said 

you can’t please everybody? 


That's what we seem to be doing. And we'll 
do anything to make you happy. 

If you need a commuter plane, Series 300 
Twin Otter will be a commuter plane. And a 
very good one. Packs in 20 people each trip. 
With 40 pieces of luggage. Comfortably. 
And the new interiors are nothing less than 
beautiful. 

This aggressive STOI* aircraft enables high 
commuter utilization with live minute gate : 
time. New PT6A-27 engines mean increased 
cruising speed and extra payload. It all adds 
up to the ultimate in slick commuter service. 
(Conforming to FA A Special Regulation 23.) 

As 42 successful airlines discovered; it’s 
enough to make you a commuter giant, 

For corporate, charter or military use, ^ 


we're perfect. We're easy to handle, not too 
big and not too expensive. The Twin Otter on 
wheels, skis or floats is fully manoeuvrable 
at highway speeds. 

If you need a plane for weather reconnais¬ 
sance, fire-fighting or geophysical surveys, 
you won't find a better one. Or a more 
reliable one. We back up every Twin Otter 
with a 500-hour or one year warranty. 

Anything you want us to be, we’ll be. 
Just ask. 

The Twin Otter 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
D 9 wnsview,Ontario, Worjd Leaders in STOL. 
j^jjfewkcr Siddeley Company. 
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shaggy dog 

. , with?! 

smpie sad story 

The dog was the first of only twelve animals that helped man change the 
world. That important role is now forgotten and the dog sadly considers 
his contribution to human language: lead-a-dog’s-life, dog-eat-dog, 
go-to-the-dogs, dog-in-the-manger and so on. The horse, another of the 
twelve, fared much better-nobly remembered in the industrial world by 
“horse-power”. But horse has had his day. Metrication will lead us into 
“kilowatts” to express that particular energy. Whatever you call it, Newman 
produce it better than anybody else with an extensive range of industrial 
motors noted for their reliability and performance, whatever the criteria. 

The international characteristics of these motors have helped towards an 
overseas sale of about half the production - making Newman one of the 
largest exporters of standard motors in the U.K. 

Newman for horse-power (or kilowatts). Dogs doggedly insist on kilowatts! 

NEWMAN POWER- 
a driving force for world industry 


Many prehistoric varieties within the genus ('unis could have 
become Cams funuhans The numerous arguments arc complicated 
but possibly today’s dog is descended from the woll, the jackal, 
from both, or the dingo pariah group. Wild species were 
widespread even in the Ice Age and prehistoric man, everywhere, 
surrounded by them Conceivably, Canidac - intelligent and 
exhibiting natural social tendencies by collective activities - 
regarded man who (via scavenging) provided food, as honorary 
pack members. This association became established by the 
formation of hunting packs in which man and Canidac co-operated. 
Kasv interbreeding between all Camdae enabled man to produce 
domesticated types for many different needs - primarily hunting, 

shepherding and guarding. 

7 cm based on mfotmation derived from Professor F. H. Zeuner's 
“History of Domesticated Animals” (Hutchwsons) and 
“Animals That Changed The World” - DavijfDent (Phoenix) 

There are Newman motors from | to 500 h.p. 
-totally enclosed, drip-proof, flameproof, 
explosion-proof or weatherproof. There 
/ arc motors to metric and inch stand- 

il FS> v^B 1 ?/ V -51 ards, brake motors, vertical hollow 
and solid shaft pump motors, com- 
*Tyy U Wlt ^ Levant American, 

British, Canadian, European and other 
nTJ 0 national standards. 




NEWMAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
YATE • BRISTOL BS17 5HG • ENGLAND 
Chipping Sodbury (STD: 045-43) 3311 & 8081 
Telex 44834/S 
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How do other efficiency consultants keep abreast of develop¬ 
ments in sound equipment? Naturally by consulting the experts. 
More and more are turning to Philips, whose experience covers 
such projects as the Olympic Games Mexico City and the 
Eucharistic Congress Bogota. However vast or complex the 
project, Philips have the knowledge- and the equipment. Take 
the SQ 2 and TSQ amplifiers for example. The SQ 2 is a very 
good, low priced, robust, general purpose amplifier and the 
TSQ is stackable with a choice of pre-amplifiers; these plug 
into the power amplifier to give you exactly the right audio 
system for your application. But leave all the technicalities to 
us. Remember, Philips solution is Sound. * 

Electro-acoustics Division of N.V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken, 
Eindhoven, the Netherlands. 


founded in 1851 

Bielsko-Biata, Powstaric6w SI.6 
Phones: 30-61 to 30-69 Telex: 031233 
Cables: 'Befama* Bielsko 
Export Division 

produces and exports 

TEXTILE 

MACHINERY 

willows, rag tearers, openers 
condenser carding sets 
single and double worsted cards 
carding sets and special cards for cotton 
wool, felts and non-woven fabrics 




Daly Super VC10 fights at 6'45pjn. 


machines for man-made fijpres 
ring spinning frames and box spinning frames 
for woollen and waste yarn 
auxiliary apparatuses and equipment 



From London (Heathrow), East African, 
the international airline of East 
Africa jets you to Entebbe. Nairobi. 

Dar es Salaam and on to the fabulous 
game parks, exotic palm-fringed 
beaches and all the main centres of 
East Africa. 

Additional Super VC10 flight every 
Saturday at 8.30 pm. 


Ask about: 

■ Group and Individual inclusive 
I tours to East Africa from £183 

(Economy class). 

■ Our Safari Excursion Fare 
offering 14 days' unlimited air travel 
within East Africa for only £58.7. 



■ Our onward jet connections to 
Zambia. Malawi, Mauritius, West 
Africa, Ethiopia, Somalia, Aden and 
the Orient. 

■ East African's Super VC10 
services to Paris, Frankfurt. Rome, 
Athens and Cairo. 


Contact the experts, your travel 
agent any BO AC office or 


—r 


(AA offices: ■ 

LONDON: 29 New Bond Strati, W1. 

Tel: 01-493 8973. 

MANCHESTER; 409/7 Mbnchesier fioy.1 
Exchange Tel 061 B34 6458/9 
BIRMINGHAM Quean s College Chambers 
SBt Paraflet W. Tel: 021-643 0670. 
GLASGOW 88 Si Vincent Street. 

Tel; 041-221 1886/8. 



IbeetfiKet fcm Nee m e W uiw 


Accra Addia Ababa Aden Athens Bangkok Blantyra Bombay Bojambara Cairo 
Copooboeon Dor n Salaam intabbo Frankfort Haag Kong Korockl Kigali 
Kiaabasa Lagoa landau laaaka Maaritiab UNagifobg Nairobi Faria Hama 
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Friends’ Provident & Century Life Office 
announces the introduction of a Terminal Bonus 
payable on With Profit Life policies in the 
current United Kingdom and Republic of Ireland 
series which become claims by death or 
survivance on or after 1st October, 1969. 


A With Profits Endowment Assurance for £1,000 
will provide at maturity the following 
results allowing for (a) continuance of the 
present rate of Interim Bonus of 66/-d% 
per annum compound, and (b) Terminal Bonus 
at the rate of 20°„. 


On maturing Endowment Assurances and 
Whole Life policies which remain in force for a 
period corresponding to the expectation 
of life, as defined at the date of entry, 
the Terminal Bonus will be at the rate of 

20% OF EXISTING BONUSES 

Reduced rates of Terminal Bonus will apply when 
an earlier death claim arises. 

All bonuses depend on future profits and cannot 
be guaranteed. In particular the 
Terminal Bonus will depend on future 
investment performance but the rate of 20% will 
apply until the end of the Current Triennium, 
namely 31st December, 1970. 


Term of 
Years 

Sum Assured and 
Reversionary Bonus 

Terminal 

Bonus 

Total 

20 

£1.878 

£176 

£2,054 

30 

£2,570 

£314 

£2,884 

40 

£3.524 

£505 

£4,029 


For the Republic of Ireland the current series 
will only include existing policies and policies 
completed before the 1st January, 1970, 
on which date a new series for With Profit Life 
policies will be introduced. 



Friends’Provident 
and Century LifeOffiee 


i HEAD OFFICES: 7, Leadenhali Street, London, E.C.3, ^Cjlisrlotte Square, Edinburgh, EH24DG. 
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PROPERTY 


CORNHILL, EC3 

FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE BY TENDER 



11 ,900 SQ. FT. 


BANKING POTENTIAL 


APPLICATIONS FOR TENDER FORMS TO 


Space on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale. 

watch this site 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel: 01 -930 5155 



Our institutional and 
pension fund clients 
have substantial 
funds available for 
investment in real 
property. 

Leaseback facilities. 




Dfuvms 


E&ZESHI 


Chartered Surveyors 

18 Pall Mall, London, SW1 01-930 0951 
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DodwelL 

The right-hand to help 
you in world trading. 

Dodwell are always on hand to act fast for you in the 
world’s markets. 

Knowing the influences, the procedures and making the 
introductions. Researching the potential, buying, 
selling, negotiating. 

This is Dodwell’s business—making famous names famous 
- the world over. 

SDODWELL 

a force in world trading 

established 1868 


DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED, INTERNATIONAL MARKETING. TRADING 

AND SHIPPING. HEAD OFFICE 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON EC2 

Talaphona 01 -588 6040. Talax; London27311 (4 linos) , .* \x 

BRANCHES, SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES Hong Konj0, Japorl, U.S A.. 

Canada. Wwt Garmany. Australia. Kanya. Uganda. Taraama, Indw and Taiwan 

Connacuona throuohouttha world. 
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hI All Aboard for the Election 


Mr Wilson once likened the Labour party to a stage coach. 
When the coach is belting along to a definite objective 
(usually a general election), the passengers arc either too 
exhilarated or clinging too hard for dear life to do much 
arguing. When the coach stops, the passengers immediately 
begin rowing among themselves about where they should 
go next. On that analogy, it could be said of the 1969 
Labour party conference, which has been meeting in Brighton 
this week, that Mr Wilson has got all the passengers in the 
coach and it is now on the road. If it has not yet picked up 
sufficient speed to stop them all talking, the signs are that 
no one will be demanding to be allowed off before the final 
gallop to polling day begins. 

In the meantime, they will be arguing mainly about 
incomes policy and the common market. Apart from these 
two divisive subjects, which are hardly trivial, the appear¬ 
ance of unity at the conference would have been 
complete. At the beginning of the week, it nearly was. Of 
course this unity had its phoney side. It was largely achieved 
by drawing a distinction between members of the national 
executive committee and of the Government—even when 
they were the same people—and allowing the NEC more 
flexibility in its approach to abrasive issues. Thus Mrs Castle, 
speaking for the executive in the industrial relations debate, 
was able to accept one resolution although she recognised 
that half of it was unacceptable. She was also able to accept 
that Labour should be “ unalterably ” opposed to legislation 
on trade union affairs'—which was quite a swallow for her— 
always provided that this did not include prices and incomes 
legislation, which the resolution’s sponsors, the Transport 
Workers union, said it did. Mr Wilson attempted to assuage 
the wrath of the Transport Workers (which is beginning to 
take on the appearance of a personal vendetta between Mrs 
Castle and Mr Jack Jones) and the engineers by issuing 
a written statement that Mrs Castle was committing the 
Government and not the national executive. It almost 
succeeded, but when Mr George Brown and then Mr Jenkins 
firmly backed Mrs Castle (see page 41 ) it was too much 
for Mr Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon to take in public. 

By drawing this distinction between ministers when they 
speak as executive members and as members of his Govern¬ 
ment, and by allowing the executive to step back from 
Government policy on such issues as incomes policy, the 
common market and arms for Nigeria, Mr Wilson was 
probably bowing low to the inevitable. The basis of the split 
between the executive and the Government is over incomes 


policy and trade union reform, but it has extended beyond 
that now. The refusal of the executive to agree with the 
parliamentary leadership on important issues could have 
serious constitutional implications for Labour in the long run ; 
it could be the way the party breaks up. But at 
Brighton Mr Wilson demonstrated once again his consider¬ 
able ability to turn a last ditch necessity into a virtue, and the 
independent stand taken by the national executive contributed 
greatly to the prospect of unity at the conference. As the 
incomes row proceeded, it was obvious that that unity was 
between the conference and the executive. But by skill and 
omission, and sometimes by courage, Mr Wilson and his 
ministers managed to turn that unity into a rare display of 
party confidence in the Government. It was an achievement 
which should not be underrated. 

Mr Wilson’s was the speech that really mattered, and, like 
the old actor-manager he is, he worked hard and well for 
his standing ovation. It was not a speech to please those 
who like their prime ministers to act like statesmen all the 
time. Some of it was very rich indeed, as when he claimed 
credit for the advantages that devaluation has brought—in 
more tourists and better exports—with all the elan of a 
prime minister who had devalued the pound in his first week 
in office rather than being forced to do so in his third 
year. There was, naturally, a familiar catalogue of the 
blessings that five years of a Labour Government have 
bestowed upon the country, but no hint of the unnecessary 
burdens it had also imposed. He ignored entirely this year’s 
difficulties with the unions over trade union reform, and there 
was not even a mention of incomes policy. But what pleased 
the party, and no doubt himself, was that it was delivered 
with all his old verve and wit. 

Compared with his speech to the Trades Union Congress 
at the beginning of September, it was a knockabout turn. 
For example, practically the whole section of his speech on 
the common market was built around ridicule of Mr Heath ; 
and if that is no way that a vital national issue should be 
discussed, it is at least one way of getting a Labour conference 
to accept it. The important achievement for the government 
of the country over the next year or so is that, despite the 
opposition of the two biggest unions and their cohorts to 
incomes policy, Mr Wilson and his colleagues leave Brighton 
with all their present major policies intact. Whatever changes 
in the personnel of his ministries Mr Wilson may be on 
the point of making, the Government is still firmly committed 
to Britain’s joining the European Economic Community, to 
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turning wage restraint (admittedly in a much watered 
m and inadequate form), and to the economic strategy 
I has evolved under Mr Jenkins. 

liir does not mean that the party’s rather wet socialist 
io, Agenda for a Generation, which, but for the half a 
en lines on the need for a prices and incomes policy, so 
ghted both the left-wing union leaders and the rank and 
of the party, can be dismissed lightly. If nothing else, 

1 a depressing reflection of the mood of the majority of the 
K>ur party—of their desire for stability rather than change, 
equality rather than growth. That is a far cry from 
mood of the party in 1963, the last comparable year 
yrt an election, when their enthusiastic discovery and 
ption of the scientific and technological revolution made 
K>ur attractive to many middle-class voters. But Agenda 
a Generation is not, thank goodness, an election 
lifesto. It would be surprising indeed if Mr Wilson is 
pted to make much use of it for that or any other purpose, 
'he clearest pointers to Labour’s eventual election mani- 
3 are to be found in the speeches of Mr Wilson and his 
isters rather than in any resolutions or policy documents 
pted by the party conference. And from his main speech 
Tuesday it is clear that Mr Wilson is as aware as anyond 
whatever the issues on which the election may appear 
>e fought, it will be decided, if it has not been decided 
ady, largely on the Government’s record of economic 
lagement. For those who try to discover what the Govem- 
lds policies will be over the next year, as well as what 
be in the manifesto, it is important to read Mr Jenkins’s 
rtions that the surplus on the balance of payments will 
be spent on home consumption, or that direct taxation 
not be increased to pay for increased social expenditure, 
s not important to read the grandiose schemes of the 


Agenda , or its tiresome threats to limit dividends pxtd curb 
shareholders. The same is true of equal pay for wamen.Mrt 
Castle’s declared intendon of introducing legislation to force 
full equal pay by 1975, without any apparent strings* must 
be read in conjunction with Mr. Wilson’s unpopular reminder 
to the TUC that progress towards equal pay can only be 
made on the basis of general incomes restraint. If that restraint 
is not forthcoming, equal pay in 1975 could suffer the same 
fate as raising the school leaving age to 16. Indeed, it is 
even more likely to do so ; the idea of inspectors poking round 
every small workshop to see that some workers are not 
discriminated against because they are women sounds 
extremely odd and unworkable. 

There were two encouraging results from Brighton. For 
the party there was the undoubted fact that both the 
Labour party and its leaders fed on one another’s confidence 
that they could win the next election. For the country there 
was the even more encouraging fact that despite all the 
temptations Mr Wilson and his senior colleagues such as Mr 
Jenkins, Mrs Castle and Mr Stewart were not prepared to 
settle for unity at any price. The arguments about incomes 
policy and the common market will go rumbling on, but the 
conference left no doubt who is in charge of Government 
policy. Mr Wilson’s success has left Mr Heath and the Tories 
a lot to do when they meet in the same hall next week. But if 
it convinces them that party leaders can be made to look good 
to the television audience without backsliding on any 
important issue of policy, it will have served a valuable 
purpose both for the country and the Tory party. It should 
put Mr Heath on his mettle, for he has something to answer 
for on the common market. After all, Mr Enoch Powell is 
only the Tories’ Jack Jones. 

(Report from Brighton , pages 41-42) 



A Float for Freedom 

This week's temporary floating of the D-mark's exchange rate could 
have important, and entirely desirable, long-term consequences for the 
way all countries handle their economic policies in future 


the world should welcome last Monday’s floating of the 
lark. It is another sign that, in the very last resort, even 
mational economic problems do now tend to be handled 
1 a saving common sense. It is a pity that solemn assur¬ 
es have had to be given that this will not last for long, 
hat the International Monetary Fund has been promised 
“ Germany will resume maintenance of the limits around 
at the earliest opportunity.” But, even in the very brief 
rval during which this floating of a major currency 
been allowed, one can dare to hope that a process of 
lotnic education has been set afoot, which is likely 'to 
towards wider and wiser use of more flexible exchange 
s in the future. 

ince the ordinary man has had to pay for this education 
reat international financial authorities, it is important to 
home again the story of the past 18 months. Up to 
cb, 1968, the tragi-comedy of an attempt to maintain 
ility in an unmaintainable price (which meant forcing 
ibility in everything else) had centred on gold. Every 
kilator who bought gold at its old pegged price 
35 an ounce knew that he was likely eventually to be 
to sell it at a higher price, and that he suffered no danger 
m. There was therefore a natural rush to buy such gold, 
;the central banks of the world then tried to staunch 
inevitable drain on their gold reserves by erecting a fear- 
S network of domestic and balance of payments curbs 


(especially a mesh of particularly damaging restrictions on 
overseas investment). Outside commentators pointed out 
insistently that a better method of staunching would be 
simply to raise the price of gold—for example, by moving 
sales for speculators or users of gold on to a free market 
where the price would automatically rise sufficiently until 
there were as many private sellers as buyers (and where 
central banks and other policy-making potentates need not 
then Care a cuss about these dealings). They were told 
that they did not understand psychology: that any such 
freeing of the market for gold would lead to chaos, anarchy, 
and a grave crisis of confidence in money markets all round 
the world. 

However, in the spring of 1968 a so-called "gold crisis” 
broke, and—after the declaration of an emergency bank 
holiday and other melodrama—a hastily assembled posse of 
central bankers in Washington duly restored gold dealings 
to a free market. That free market has since worked with 
consistent calmness, smoothness and efficiency. In the past 
fortnight of currency troubles the price of gold on it has 
actually come down slightly, to around $40}. The nexus 
has been completely broken between the varying demand 
for this now economically priced metal and the imposition by 
finance ministers of higher levels of internal unemployment or 
the cutting of private individuals’ travel allowances. 

Unfortunately, speculators have still been able to crack 
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a crazy whip over finance ministries by their easy operations 
in the D-mark—and for precisely the same reason. For more 
than a year everybody who has bought marks with foreign 
exchange has known that the price of marks might go up 
and would not go down. There has therefore been a drain 
on other countries’ foreign exchange reserves (driving them 
to protect those reserves by tighter domestic squeezes) and 
a rush of money into German banks (making it more difficult 
for Germany to contain its raging internal boom). Britain, 
with its pretensions to running the less-favoured of the two 
big international currencies, has suffered particularly from 
the pains inflicted by the fixed rate system. That is why there 
has for some time been a strong argument that Britain should 
act first to break the nexus by moving sterling to a more 
flexible exchange rate. But since the British Government 
would not move, and the Americans could not move (although 
some of President Nixon’s advisers are eager for reform), it 
had also become clear that the second best country to break 
the ice would be Germany. 

This partially happened last week, and by the usual sort 
of emergency accident. The Germans closed their official 
foreign exchange market because there were prospects of 
a frightening inflow of hot money in the last two working 
days before their general election. Banks and other private 
organisations then made private deals in marks without official 
support—which introduced a sort of free market, although 
an inconvenient one because some of the appropriate dealing 
channels had not got available supplies. On the Thursday, 
members of the financial establishment in other countries 
were saying that the Germans’ move was very irresponsible. 
By the next day some opinions were changing. It was noticed 
that the unofficial floating was not losing Britain and other 
countries any gold reserves, as any maintenance of the fixed 
rate certainly would have done on the eve of the German 
elections. Nevertheless, it was still said that the most respon¬ 
sible step would be for the market at Frankfurt to be reopened 
on Monday. 

It was briefly reopened. Within ten minutes a flood of 
foreign exchange was pouring into Germany out of the 
exchange reserves of the rest of the world. Falling back on 
a contingency plan which the Bundesbank had wisely pre¬ 
pared, the Germans therefore floated the mark. Since then 
other countries have not been losing exchange reserves to 
Germany, because a free market has forced the rate for the 
mark to rise to the point where there are as many willing 
sellers as buyers. In the first two days of the new regime 
that point has proved to be a premium of between 3J per 
cent and 5J per cent over the old rate. The reason is that the 
market knows that Herr Schiller and the Bundesbank them¬ 
selves have not wanted to upvalue the mark by much more 
than 6 per cent, say from DM4 - $1 to DM3.75. Because 
there has to be some allowance for the risk that Herr Strauss 
could still retain office and try to roll back to the old parity, 
and because of the cost of borrowing in other currencies, 
the free market rate has been kept slightly lower than that. 

So much for simple description of what has happened. Any 
economist’s guesses at what may happen now must be much 
more tentative (and probably wrong) ; that is another reason 
why it is always so much better to rely on free markets than 
on fixed prices, which have to be fixed by some economic 
adviser’s tentative (and probably wrong) guess at what the 
equilibrium level is. But if the Germans do upvalue before 
the end of this month by something between 6 per cent and 
8 per cent (perhaps remitting the 3 or 4 per cent effect of the 
present export tax and adding it to whatever premium the 
free market has reached), then our tentative guess 
is that this, unfortunately, will be quite insufficient for the 
long term. Germany has run a current surplus in every 


,15 

year, of the t r 9fios s^ve onc, and probably would have done 
so in most years with ahy exthange t% Ue within 20 p^r cefit 
flet alone 6 per cent) of DM4 - $1. On ijbe, other 
Germany’s exceptional year of deficit was. 1965, when its 
last great boom had just boiled over into a most unGertpan 
wage inflation (10 per cent rise in hourly earning! between 
1964 and 1965). It looks as if 1970 is likely to be another 
such year. If Germany does go up to a 6 per cent or 8 per 
cent upvaluation, a drop in its trade surplus in 1970 may 
make it look for a time as if this has been enough. Then by 
1971 the need might re-emerge for Germany to upvalue some 
more. 

However, the advantage of this autumn’s brief interval 
of floating is that it makes it more likely that this need will 
then be met by a second upvaluation, without a repetition 
of the dreadfully damaging Canute act of 1967-69. After 
even two days’ experience of a floating mark, the mdst 
surprising people were saying this week that they really 
have not been opposed to floating all along. This increases 
the possibility that the world will move to one of the more 
ambitious of the alternative schemes for more flexible 
exchange rates discussed in the IMF this week. Not very 
hopefully discussed, probably because the Americans, who 
were expected to be the main reformers, have got cold feet 
at the thought of another financial row with France (which 
hates the idea of a freer market for exchange rates, mainly 
because it would make it more difficult to maintain other 
anti-fnec-market monstrosities, in particular the dreadfully 
restrictionist and expensive common agricultural policy of 
the European Economic Community). But at least a start 
towards thinking about flexibility has been made. 

At the least ambitious end of the scale, even Mr Jenkins 
told the IMF this week that he could see advantages in a 
doubling of the narrow range in which the pound is allowed 
to float at the moment (perhaps he would allow it to 
go between about $2.35 to $2.45, instead of the present 
$2.38 to $2.42). This would be far too small a move to do 
much good ; but it has the advantage that it could be quickly 
implemented since hardly anybody—not even France or the 
most conservative of British foreign exchange dealers— 
would now greatly object. Higher up the scale arc ideas to 
make the band much wider (perhaps the $2.28 to $2.52 which 
Mr Jenkins rejected) ; or to introduce some form of dynamic 
or crawling peg (i.c. to fix a centre point for each currency 
like the present £i -- $2.40, but to be able to move it by 
peihaps 2 per cent a year, so that next year the middle rate 
could be around $2.35 or $2.45) ; or to combine these two ; 
or simply to adopt the IMF’s own view that member 
countries have got to agree to make necessary exchange rate 
changes more promptly instead of delaying them for electoral 
reasons (as Britain delayed between 1964-67 and 
Germany has done between 1967-69). Up and above these 
still would be a regime of freely floating rates for all currencies, 
such as the world has enjoyed for the D-mark this week. 

The Economist's view can be stated simply. The nearer 
the world can get to a regime of freely floating rates, the 
better it will be for the ordinary man. The world will not 
in fact get right to that this decade because of the 
objectors in the way, but. let us try to advance—through an 
amalgam of the more ambitious proposals mentioned above 
—as far as we can. In this struggle, no reformer should let 
his best pet scheme become the enemy of the good. For 
example, if 11 crawling pegs ” should accidentally become a 
hate word among the orthodox (as this week seemed quite 
possible), then let us go for wider bands and more prompt 
ordinary upvaluations or devaluations instead. 

(Reports from the IMF and other reactions , pages 67-83^ 
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Brandt's Hot Potato 

On Thursday, Herr Willy Brandt looked more likely than anybody else 
to be Germany's next chancellor. But his hopes of forming a really strong 
government are pretty sombre 


Herr Willy Brandt is exuding confidence that he will be 
the next federal German chancellor when the new Bundestag 
meets to elect one on or soon after October 20th. The way 
things have been going in Bonn this week suggests that he 
may be right. As soon as the final election results were known 
on Monday morning, he informed President Heinemann 
that he expected to be nominated for election as chancellor ; 
and without wasting a moment went into a huddle with the 
Free Democrats’ leader, Herr Walter Schccl. For whether 
the Social Democrats are to become the main ruling party 
in Germany for the first time in 40 years depends entirely 
on what is now left of the Free Democratic party. 

The German electors gave no clear-cut decision on what 
sort of government they wanted (see page 24). With 
what was probably a very usual last-minute swing back to 
what they regarded as the main ruling party of the day, they 
gave 46.1 per cent of their votes to Herr Kicsingcr’s Christian 
Democrats plus Herr Strauss’s Christian Social Union, 
against 42.7 per cent to the Social Democrats. In the process 
they all but extinguished the Free Democrats whose 
percentage of the poll dropped from 9.5 to 5.8, their 
Bundestag representation from 49 to 30. Yet ironically neither 
Herr Kiesingcr nor Herr Brandt can form a government 
without being joined by Herr Scheel and his party’s surviving 
deputies. 

It is not true to say that “ it will be undemocratic for 
the victorious Christian Democrats to be thrown into 
opposition.” The Social and Free Democrats can fairly 
claim that the electoiate decided—although by only some 
775,000 votes—that it wanted a change of government. 
During the campaign Herr Scheel made it quite plain that 
his party would welcome the prospect of joining in a govern¬ 
ment with the Social Democrats (it had previously sided with 
them in electing a socialist president) ; and while he never 
ruled out the possibility of collaborating with the Christian 
Democrats, those who did vote for his party must have been 
prepared to see a partnership between him and Herr Brandt. 
Such a coalition would now have a majority of only 12 
in the Bundestag—one less than the number Herr Brandt 
had previously given as the minimum he would accept. 

This lack of one seat has not prevented Herr Brandt from 
seeking to grasp the chancellorship now, but a mere handful 
of other men may yet do so. A small faction of the Free 
Democratic party has never been happy at the way Herr 
Scheel has moved the party to the left. These men, led 
by Dr Erich Mende, the party’s former chairman and one¬ 
time federal vice-chancellor, raised the danger signals on 
Tuesday^ night when the Free Democrats* deputies met to 
decide what the party should do. Three of them voted against 
negotiating with the Social Democrats and another abstained. 
If this tiny revolt ever gains the support of even three more 
deputies, Herr Brandt’s dreams—or, after October 20th, his 
government—could come crashing down. 

During the preliminary manoeuvres, and later if and after 
any government is formed, every conceivable pressure will be 
brought to bear on the Free Democratic waverers. Their 
scruples about adhering to a socialist programme, however 
moderate, will be constantly in Herr Brandt’s mind. Hits plans 
for extending the principle of partnership between manage¬ 
ment and workers in industry, as well as the Social Democrats’ 
tax reform proposals, will certainly have to be watered down. 


For his part, Herr Scheel will not be able to forget that his 
party’s financial supporters are in the main large industrialists, 
and that he has to reassure them as well as the more conserva¬ 
tive-inclined of his deputies. Herr Kiesinger and Herr Strauss 
will pull out every stop in an effort to outbid Herr Brandt for 
the support of the Free Democrats. It is now an open secret 
that Herr Kiesinger has offered Herr Scheel the foreign 
ministry for himself, and three other senior cabinet posts for 
his colleagues, if he joins a coalition with the Christian 
Democrats. It is clear that both Herr Kiesinger and Herr 
Strauss are prepared, for this purpose, to e # dt their election 
orations about the dangers of pursuing a more open and 
flexible policy towards the Soviet Union and its allies. 

Moreover, Herr Brandt’s problem is that if the Free 
Democrats do escape his net they are almost certain to go 
right over to Herr Kiesinger’s. This is not simply because 
the Free Democrats are not noted for sticking to principles. 
It is because Herr Scheel cannot afford to be left out of 
the next government. If he were, there would be no altematiye 
to a new “ grand coalition ” that would leave his party once 
again isolated as an even more ineffective opposition. After 
last Sunday’s vote he knows that even in the best of 
circumstances that would amount to its electoral near-suicide. 
Moreover, the worst of circumstances would be much more 
likely than the best. A grand coalition would almost certainly 
proceed to reform the electoral law and introduce a simple 
constituency system like Britain’s. This would probably 
deprive the Free Democrats of parliamentary representation. 

If Herr Scheel can carry all his colleagues with him on 
his present purposes, Herr Brandt should be home and 
temporarily dry. But the prospect of his being able to give 
Germany a period of stable and constructive government 
is not bright. The pressures on the less enthusiastic Free 
Democratic deputies to withdraw their support from the 
coalition will not slacken, and a government that includes them 
must be bound to shy away from taking any controversial 
action. It will also be wide open to all the economic winds 
that biow. 

Any Brandt-Scheel cbalition government will, quite 
rightly, upvalue the mark ; indeed, it is doubtful whether 
even a Kiesinger-Sclieel government could do anything so 
monstrous as try to roll back the now floating currency to 
its previous parity. But the awkward prospect is that this 
upvaluation will be having its effect at a time when world 
trade may be going to slow down, when the large wage 
increases just granted are due to seep through into German 
industrialists’ costs, and when the consequent squeeze on 
profits may curb next year’s investment and thus cause a 
topping out of the present inflationary boom. It is just 
possible that next year Germany coulc^face both a slower 
■rate of economic growth and a less healthy balance of 
payments ; moreover, absurd though this may sound in 
Germany’s context, it has to be remembered that centre- 
left governments in both Britain and Italy have led to 
some outflow of capital (and of capitalists’ confidence) from 
the country. Of course, any such check to Germany’s export- 
led miracle would be very brief ; even after an 8 per cent 
upviluation, the mark would still be undervalued for the 
long term. But during any’ such brief check the effect on 
the Social Democrats’ reputation could be traumatic, and 
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the Free Democrats might hastily take big busings advice 
and desert to the other side. 

It may be said that similar fears were expressed for Mr 
Harold Wilson when he took office with a tiny minority 
in 1964. This newspaper, among others, suggested that the 
high (and quickly fulfilled) probability of economic setback 
might bring him to electoral disaster. Instead, by choosing 
exactly the right transient moment to go to the country, Mr 
Wilson greatly increased his majority in 1966. But Herr Brandt 
would not be able to choose the right moment in the same 
way. Before a German chancellor can obtain a dissolution he 
has to face and lose a vote of confidence in the Bundestag, 
and then ensure that it cannot agree on an alternative 
chancellor within the next three weeks. In the present 
cirtumstances this would be a particularly risky business ; the 
Free Democrats would be liable to join up with Herr Kiesinger 
straight away. Against this, it is only a small consolation 
that Herr Brandt would escape one worry that plagued 
Mr Wilson in 1964-66. His small majority would not be 
eroded by any such things as by-elcctions following deaths 
of sitting members. Vacancies in the Bundestag are auto¬ 
matically filled from the parties’ reserve lists. 

While a Social Democratic coalition with the FDP would 
be hindered from initiating any radical change of policy on 
the home front, and might indeed be a very nervous 
government, Herr Brandt should at least find himself freer 
to pursue his ideas of a more flexible approach to Germany’s 
jelationship with the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. His 
prospective foreign minister, Herr Scheel, has advocated that 
the relationship between the federal republic and Herr 
Ulbricht’s regime should be regulated by some formal 
agreement, and that the west German government should 
abandon the claim to speak for the east Germans too. How 
far any government in Bonn could proceed in this direction 
must depend more on the Kremlin than on the German 
ministers themselves ; but Herr Brandt is less inhibited on 
these matters than Herr Kiesinger. And the signing of the 


nuclei non-proliferation treaty should pwoat 
Scheel coalition with no further problem, , ,* j 

Mr Wilson must be keeping his fingers crossed in hope 
that Herr Brandt will become chancellor, and will wield,foal 
power, after October 40th. The prospect of Ifafrai# 
joining a European Economic Community dominated by 
the conservative governments of both France and Germany 
has been one of the persistent bogeys in the Labour party’s 
collective mind. It would be more difficult to resurrect this 
particular fear if the Social Democrats were dominant in 
Bonn. And Herr Brandt might find an added incentive to 
be tougher with the French in the negotiations on the British 
application if it appeared that Mr Wilson’s own electoral 
chances in any way depend on successful terms being agreed 
before Britain has to go to the polls. The relationship between 
the German Social Democrats and the British Labour party 
has been consistently close. 

The narrowness of the vote in the German elections is a 
national, and international, misfortune. But at least the 
electors have laid a major bogey that has haunted the* minds 
of both Germans and their allies. The dismal showing of 
the National Democrats, who collected only 4.3 per cent of 
the votes and no seats in the Bundestag, does not give even 
Herr Ulbricht an excuse to rant about the rise of neo-NaziSm 
in the federal republic. Had Herr von Thadden collected 
another 220,000 votes to jump the 5 per cent hurdle and 
win representation in the Bundestag, it would have been 
a different story—and Herr Brandt would not now be 
making his bid for the chancellorship. Even more derisory was 
the performance of the extreme left-wing Action for 
Democratic Progress, comprising the newly formed German 
communist party with some extremist allies ; it did not get 
even 200,000 votes. The Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
must have been an important factor contributing to this 
failure, but it confums that, for all the noise its young 
students make, the revolutionary left has made no real 
headway in west Germany. 



More Means Better 

And not worse, as the authors of the black papers on education seem to 
believe. So they will not provide any speakers at the Tory conference 
next week with a case against comprehensives 


The second black paper on education is to be published 
next week. It has been nicely timed to coincide with the Toiy 
party conference. But it is not simply this coincidence that 
makes the pamphlet important, just as it was not simply 
chance that made the Secretary of State reply to the first 
black paper in terms as overheated as the original, and thus 
transform it from a very damp squib to a well-lit symbol 
of reaction. The black papers are important because they have 
become a symbol which is polarising attitudes to progressive 
education in a dangerously stark way. It is particularly 
important for the Tories, to some of whom this battle standard 
will appeal, to be clear how one-sided the legend written 
on it really is. As they gird themselves to defend local 
authorities against the threatened bill to enforce the Govern¬ 
ment’s comprehensive schools programme, they must not take 
this as their intellectual oriflamme. 

The first black paper on education was a hotch-potch of 
slightly hysterical attacks by a group of dons, headmasters, 
journalists and an MP on what they believed to be the 
symptoms of the progressive collapse of English education. 
Their evidence for this collapse was not wholly trivial, but 
it was much more emotional (and class conscious) than 


scientific. By fostering, and expressing, the vague unease that 
educational standards are falling, that the phenomenal 
advances made in education in the last century are somehow 
now being let slip, the black papers lend colour to the lielfef 
that it is now the bright child who is underprivileged in 
Britain. * 

This week, a powerful volley was fired at the black palters 
from the Advisory Centre on Education. This report fights 
back on the black paper’s own terms, with figures of exam 
results and reading progress. It defends comprehensive 
schools, Nuffield mathematics, free play methods in primary 
schools-—all developments with which the authors of the 
black papers take issue. But it only just avoids the pitfall 
which is the most disastrous by-product of this argument. 
It really is not necessary, in defending the educational 
achievements of the past 20 years, to defend every cock¬ 
eyed university course, or for that matter every gimmick 
which, through the vast industrial market provided by the 
state education system, has found ks way into the schoolroom. 
Both sides should remember that the only possible judge of 
the usefulness of these gimmicks is the teacher they are 
supposed to help teach, and that even he is sometimes not 
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China defies Russia—and 
muddles on at home 


At China's twentieth anniversary celebra¬ 
tions this week the Russians were an 
important unseen audience. First, by 
demonstrating that Mao Tsetung was 
alive and well and on the platform, the 
Chinese put paid to the wishful hearsay 
circulated in Moscow that their leader 
was dead or dying. Second, they gave 
what sounds like a positive answer to Mr 
Kosygin’s proposals for border talks by 
endorsing 44 the settlement of border con¬ 
flicts between countries through negotia¬ 
tions.” Third, they brushed off persistent 
rumours of an impending Russian invasion 
or nuclear strike with the defiant warn¬ 
ing that if the Russians ^should attack, 
they would inevitably be trapped in 41 an 
escape-proof net of a just people’s war.” 

Peking’s hint that it might now agree 
to talk in Moscow is no more than that ; 
it does not signify any lessening of basic 
Sino-Soviet hostility. Although no border 
clashes have been reported since the meet¬ 
ing between Mr Chou En-lai and Mr 
Kosygin three weeks ago, the Chinese 
have never dropped their end of the 
propaganda war and the Russians have 
now resumed theirs. Only a few days 
ago, the Chinese journal, Red Flag , pub¬ 
lished a denunciation of Mr Brezhnev as 
bitter as any polemic so far and 
anniversary literature has been studded 
with anti-Soviet slogans. But rhetoric not¬ 
withstanding, if border talks do come 
about, they could do much to prevent 
tensions from escalating into war. 

Chou En-lai declared in an anniversary 
eve speech that China was developing 
nuclear weapons for defence. But in spite 
of references to Soviet 44 nudear black¬ 
mail,” the Chinese have never responded 
in kind. They have consistently main¬ 
tained that their answer to a Russian 
threat would be a maoist-style guerrilla 
war. Peking’s internal propaganda about 
war preparations has stressed the 
ideological aspect to the extent that 
soldiers have been reprimanded for sug¬ 
gesting that they should be doing military 
training instead of studying the thoughts 
of Mao. The army has been explicitly 
told that it . is not to confine itself to 
fighting but is to continue with "such 
important tasks ” as making propaganda 
among the masses, arming the masses and 


helping them <to stt Up party organisations. 
The maoist itnag£ of a China prepared 
for war is a vivid one: 

Should imperialism, revisionism and the 
reactionaries dare to force a war of 
aggression upon us, every factory, com¬ 
mune, school and every basic unit in our 
great fatherland will become a strong 
combat bulwark, every person will become 
a heroic fighter and every inch of land in 
our country will become an uncollapsible, 
indestructible great wall of steel, engulfing 
the enemies in the great ocean of a 
people’s war. 

The Chinese cite two main obstacles 
to rousing their people to a state of 
militant preparedness : 44 a belief in peace 
and a lack of awareness.” But a third 
obstacle which seems even more important 
is a nation-wide hangover from the 
cultural revolution. There are still 
sporadic reports of the kind of street 
violence and gang warfare that used to 
be a daily affair. But a bigger problem 
now seems to be a less bloody but 
possibly more pernicious syndrome which 
the Chinese call anarchism. 

The manifestations of anarchism 
include worker indiscipline and demands 
for higher wages, destruction of govern¬ 


ment property, ' petty crime ; arid 
delinquency, speculation and bladk mark* 
eteering. early marriage and anihtereit 
in 4< yellow -tunes of the lover Soy amt 
sweetheart type.” What it all adds Up 
to is a reaction against the intern^ 
politicisation of life diirifag “the cultural 
revolution and a resistance to authority, 
of any kind. 

In fact, authority is hardly there fo 
be resisted. When the anniversary editorial 
in Peking’s leading papers ■ called 'for 
strengthening fhe, revolutionary' 
tees and consolidating the commun&f 
party, it understated the issue by a.t$Qg. 
shot. The revolutionary committees cbm 
tinue to be unstable coalitions of the, 
leaders of rival mass organisations, irtclud^ 
ing radical leftists and rightists, old party 
cadres and a strong element of mflitaty; 
men. The "rebel leaders” are stiff 
involved in factional fighting anef the 
party officials are still paralysed 'by thej 
fear of another purge, leaving the rtiifitar^' 
as the only functioning local leadership 1 . 
The party, on the other hand, below the 
level of the central committee, is ptill 
more of an idea than an organisation* 
Mao seems intent on avoiding the ettotv 
of the hastily-thrown-together committees 
in creating his new party. But this means 
that the leadership gap will continue 
for some time. 

In the meantime, Mao is attempting to 
revive political involvement through an 
assortment of maoist techniques. The 
highly organised study of his thought, 
often under army supervision, is one. In 
factories this takes the special fornt of 
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i system calltd Red Sentinels whereby 
workers ^take turns in enforcing labour 
(JisdpHrre and preaching Mao. Another 
method is the continuation of cultural 
revolutionary mass criticism in a milder 
style. In some communes, “ bad elements ” 
are being hauled up before mass meetings 
to be struggled against, l^he anniversary 
editorial urges that erroneous tendencies 
be rectified “through reasoning” in order 
to promote unity. This might have 
worked in former times when the party 
was there to enforce order and set 
boundaries. Hut with local politics still 
up in the air, criticism sessions have 
just become one more bone of contention. 

The war preparations campaign is a 
useful complement to these other efforts 
to restore China’s shattered political order. 
So far it has not seemed to work. But 
Russia would he unwise to count on that. 


Mao's rural vision 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 



Family Mao-study in a Hupeh commune 


With the cultural revolution barely tamed, 
Peking has flung itself into radical new 
economic programmes. These seem to 
have been the fruit of Mao’s thinking of 
many years, and they bear a close 
resemblance to the policies of the great 
leap forward of 1958. But they are tem¬ 
pered with a caution which Mao and his 
men evidently learned from the leap’s 
colossal failure. 

The first hint of what was coming seems 
to have been given at the beginning of the 
cultural revolution in the May 7th direc¬ 
tive of 1966. This now-famous document 
outlined the theory that workers, peasants, 
soldiers and bureaucrats should take part 
in one another’s work with industrial 
labourers raising crops and peasants work¬ 
ing in factories and everybody studying 
politics and doing military training. Mao’s 
great object was to introduce inoral, not 
material, incentives, and to iron out the 
differences in style of life which so divided 
the Chinese people. He also wanted to 
exploit; the local resources of China. 

The concrete form which these 
theories have now taken is an economic 
policy aimed at decentralisation and local 
self-sufficiency. Both these moves are also 
being justified under the heading of war 
preparations in the campaign stimulated 
by the border clashes with the Russians. 
Decentralisation has meant a complete 
change in the allocation of government 
finance during the past year. Peking is 
KIOW paying out a lot of money in a 
much-needed effort to boost agriculture. 
At the same time it is saving on the costs 
of education and welfare by shifting these 
expeju&'to the communes. The focus is 
attaolt exclusively on the countryside. 
It is there that industrial expansion is to 
place : communes as the lowest level 
wins of bod government, are to be so far 
as ppasihb ^i-supporting, not just grow-, 
food but ab& generating 
theirTftvn power, producing their own 


fertiliser and running small factories and 
workshops that will make or repair simple 
agricultural machinery. From these and 
other enterprises the communes are 
expected to make enough money to 
finance their own amenities. Peasants are 
gradually losing the opportunities they 
used to have for making a little money 
on their own and instead are being 
absorbed into additional collective 
enterprises. 

Peking inaugurated these new policies 
in the autumn of last year when it 
announced that peasants and workers 
were to run the schools, and embarked on 
a massive transfer of people from the 
cities to the countryside. It was clear from 
the start that the localities were expected 
to finance as well as run the schools, and 
soon it also became evident that by 
despatching the underemployed from the 
towns to the rural areas, the government 
was solving an economic as well as a 
political problem. In the towns they had 
been extra mouths to feed ; in the com¬ 
munes, they were expected to work 
productively to earn their keep. 

The unwilling migrants, most of them 
completely inexperienced in agricultural 
work, have not been exactly welcomed 
by the peasants. In the post-harvest share- 
outs, commune members are paid accord¬ 
ing to the number of workpoints they 
have earned: with these new country 
denizens, the collective cake will now 
have to be divided into more and smaller 
pieces. To start the policy off smoothly, 
the communes were paid a subsidy of 
£30 to £40 for each newcomer. In the 
long run, the new peasants may make a 
more important contribution to the com¬ 
mune in the form of technical skill and 
education., But for the moment they 
represent, a strain on collective finances. 
Local (nldg^Ots have beew teeCc&d still 
farthjgf’by having to inclucfewher workers, 
like teachers and sale? clerks, who used 
to receive salaries from the state and now 


are paid mainly in workpoints. To help 
the communes shoulder the new financial 
burdens, Peking seems to be planning to 
amalgamate them into larger units. This 
sounds like putting the clock back to 
*95® when communes and their brigades 
and teams were three times the size they 
are now. The process has already begun 
in Kiangsi as a kind of pilot scheme. 

Mao, apparently, has enough support 
among -the few economic administrators 
left in his circle to press ahead with 
these radical plans. He made a tactical 
retreat during the spring and summer, 
but this looked more like a cautious 
response to the demands of agriculture 
and recalcitrant workers than a sign of 
inner party conflict. Even in Mao’s revo¬ 
lutionary China, nothing is allowed to 
interfeie with the all-important farming 
season. But now that the harvest is in 
sight, Kiangsi radio has begun talking 
again about amalgamating communes and 
brigades. 

In industry, Peking has begun to renew 
psychological pressures to encourage pro¬ 
duction : a “ revolutionary emulation ” 
campaign in the steel industry is meant 
to take the place of material incentives. 
But workers who had been promised a 
settlement nf their economic grievances 
when the cultural revolution was over are 
not likely to be pacified by promises of 
Mao badges. The recent outbreak of 
“anarchism” is partly attributable to the 
banishment of bonuses. 

The silence during thg summer about 
production suggests that the level of out¬ 
put must have fallen off again. Industrial 
production was estimated to have dropped 
10-20 per cent during the height of the 
cultural revolution in 1967. It is not 
likely yet to be back to pre-cultural revo¬ 
lution levels. Mining ana steel production 
seem to hsife been particularly badly 
affected. But agriculture is doing reason¬ 
ably well, andthis will buy Mao more 
time for experiments. 
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Willy Brandt makes his bid 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


The odds are on Willy Brandt for Chan¬ 
cellor. West Germany’s two major parties 
having as good as finally rejected another 
grand coalition, the choice this week lay 
between a rightish coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Free Democrats, with an 
adequate majority of 48, and a pinkish 
one of Free Democrats and Social Demo¬ 
crats, ahead by 12. And by Thursday 
it was the latter precarious combination 
that looked the likeliest. 

Herr Brandt, the Social Democrats’ 56- 
year-old leader, was quick to announce 
after Sunday's voting that he intended 
to ask President Heinemann to recommend 
him to the Bundestag later this month 
as the next federal chancellor. Distinguish¬ 
ing Christian Democrats (with 193 seats) 
from their Christian Social Union allies 
(with 49 seats)—-they consider themselves 
separate entities when it suits them— 


Democrats. It was still not quite certain 
on Thursday whether the Free Democratic 
party as a whole would agree to its leaders 
and deputies playing second fiddle to 
socialists in Bonn. Sits chairman, Herr 
Walter Scheel, and sundry kindred spirits, 
are quite ready to do so. Herr Scheel 
touted at the beginning of the week for 
support from regional branches, primarily 
in North Rhine-Wcstphalia, where the 
two parties are in coalition. He is opposed 
by the party's conservative wing, of 
which Herr Erich M^nde, a former chair¬ 
man, is still a muscular feather. Conser¬ 
vative Free Democrats blame Scheel’s 
pronounced bias towards the left for the 
party’s miserable performance at the polls. 
But Scheel got a comfortable majority 
from his party for opening negotiations, 

General elections since 1957 


on Tuesday, with the SPD* The two 
parties’ negotiators met for the third time 
on Thursday to try to settle outstanding 
points of difference. They intended to 
report on Friday to their respective parlia¬ 
mentary parties, who would then accept 
or reject the proposed ooalition. 

The Free Democrats now |jave much in 
common with the Social Democrats. They 
voted in March for the SPD candidate 
for the federal presidency. They approve 
in the main of Herr Brandt's Ostpolitik ; 
Brandt has remarked that Herr Scheel 
would make a suitable foreign minister. 
They can accept the Social Democrats' 
present conception of a lightly reined 
‘ free market economy.” They concede 
further that Herr Schiller was right in 
recommending revaluation. They could 
sink for a while their substantial 
differences with the Social Democrats 
over fiscal policy, agricultural prices, and 
workers' participation in industrial 
management. 

But the two parties’ advantage of only 

12 votes would be a formidable handicap. 
Before the election, the SPD leader in 
the Bundestag, Herr Helmut Schmidt, 
said he reckoned that a majority of some 
50 would be required for an effective 
coalition with the FDP. On the eve of 
the poll, Herr Brandt said that between 

13 and 30 would be enough. It is just 
possible that his majority could be 
increased from 12 to 18. Hitherto west 
Berlin’s 22 deputies have been disqualified 
from voting in the Bundestag. But on 
September 24th, the 66 east Berlin 
deputies in east Germany's Volkskammer 
were allowed to vote for ratification of 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 
Should the three western allies now be 
persuaded correspondingly to withdraw 
their objection to west Berlin having a 
say in Bundestag deoisions, the Social 
Democrats would have 13 more votes, the 
FDP one more and the CDU eight more. 

Naturally the CDU are not submitting 
resignedly to what to some of them is 
an almost inconceivable fate. They set 
up a special committee, headed by Herr 
Kiesinger, to talk with both rival parties. 
Negotiations with (he SPD were broken 
off before they had begun. But Herr 
Kiesinger proposed to Herr Scheel on 


Herr Brandt maintains that the SPD is 
the largest single party pnd thus entitled 
to the chancellorship. ^Medietably, 'the 
same claim was made by Herr Kiesinger 
for the combined CDU/CSU. 

To 4|cceed Herr Bsandt would require 
the votes of at least 17 of the 30 Free 
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ftp dkjMiifi* t» fcW ipto the Bundestag 
'•fcWlU WJW* ** wper- 
■ftm % 4wffy of chandler and purpose. 
f*W JFDFs ^propcHtdonate influence 
$tr wesfr Genbah, parliamentary life is one 
of the reasons tifcy'* renewal of the 
grand coalition would have been generally 
tolerable, even to those who have deplored 
the lack of strong opposition in the 
Bundestag over the past two years. Herr 
Kiesinger had committed himself, should 
he again head a grand coalition, to 
expedite electoral reforms that would 
ensure a working majority for one party. 
He would then, he said, call for another 
general election in which, presumably, 
the FDP would win no seats. 

Likewise, of course, the National 
Democrats. Herr von Thadden predicted 
his party would win enough second votes 
to give it 50 seats in the Bundestag. It 
has none. But with deputies in seven 
Land parliaments, and twice as many 
general election votes in 1969 as in 1965, 
they have not abandoned all hope of 
getting farther. 
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Evaryom wants Dassault's baby 


py days for M. Marcel Dassault. 
While Swiss police held Alfred Frauen- 
knecht, 43-year-old senior executive of 
Sulzer Brothers engineering firm, for 
flogging engine secrets of the Swiss air 
force's Mirage-3S for £85,000 to Israel, 
the Lebanese on Tuesday night grabbed 
1 cashiered Lebanese air force officer and 
iwt> Russian diplomats accused of bribing 
lim, for a similar sum, to fly a Lebanese 
Slfrage^C to Russia. Tfye u diplomats ” 
—KGB as usual—are to be deported when 
they recover from f wounds received in 
1 gun battle with Lebanese security forces. 
Stul Unclear : why should the Russians 
want a relatively outdated version of the 
Mirage when their Iraqi friends can order 


Distant echoes 
of better days 

FROM OUR BRUSSELS CORRESPONDENT 

1 

The European Commission, from the 
midst of a mounting sea of troubles of its 
own, has struck another blow for the noble 
if enfeebled cause of the candidates for 
common market membership. Its new 
H opinion” on the Applications reached 
the council of ministers, as promised, on 
Thursday. Up-dating what it said exactly 
two years ago, the commission comes out 
strongly for negotiations, and at the same 
time insists throughout on the link be¬ 
tween enlarging the community and de¬ 
veloping and strengthening it. For Britain 
this means, what has perhaps been inade¬ 
quately realised, thpt getting in is not a 
once-for-all operation, but the start of an 
open-ended process. 

Like the current British debate, the com¬ 
mission’s paper has a slight air of unreality, 
of belonging to a nicer, more optimistic 
world not related to what is happening to 
the community right now. The commis¬ 
sion’s references ' to 44 maintaining the 
cohesion and dynamism ” of the com¬ 
munity in the event of enlargement ring 
hollow when the same body has to break 
off its deliberations to face unilateral Ger¬ 
man action which endangers the very 
basis of the common farm policy, and is 
working in parallel on Belgium’s decision 
not to hold to its commitments about in¬ 
troducing the value-added tax. There is 
not even a reference to the French de¬ 
mand that “ completion ” of the com¬ 
munity must be given priority. 

But on the more optimistic, if less 
widely-shared, view that the Hague 
summit meeting will open some prospects 
for Britain, the new report makes more 
cheerful reading than its predecessor. 
That contained the hard-hitting and con¬ 
troversial chapters on the British economy 
which preceded and may even have 
hastened devaluation. This time the com¬ 
mission is polite and friendly about 
Britain’s balance of payments outlook, 
merely recalling that there will of course 
be constraints for some time yet, and sug¬ 
gesting that it would be worth looking 
together a*ithe problem of the sterling 
balances, 

The commission even treads gently over 
agriculture. | But the insistence on Britain's 
accepting jthe principle of u financial 
solidarity ” between all community mem¬ 
bers remains, and there is a wry humour 
in suggesting that a share in the current 
£1,000 million farm support bill would be 
more toleihble if accompanied'by a share 
in paying for the Matasfatitt plan which, in 
the long tjuOf should eliminate surpluses. 


so far, with a 'transitional period if* 
sary, should arouse no obje£tioite. 
commission adds that the transitional 
period would have to be the same for aU 
products. As for accepting the orientation 
defined by the Six for their future com¬ 
mon policies, this does not look at present 
like presenting a problem. More to the 
point is the wish that the potential mem* 
ber countries should adopt policies In all 
fields covered by the treaty that are 
convergent with those of the Six rather 
than divergent : but no practical suggest 
tions are included. 

Most interesting for the near future, Jf 
anything were to emerge from The 
Hague, and perhaps the only entirely new 
element is a suggestion originating from 
M. Jean Rey, chairman of the commis¬ 
sion, himself, about negotiating procedure. 
He would like to see a two-phase negotia¬ 
tion. In the first part the commission 
would act on behalf of the Six, as it did 
throughout the Kennedy round of tariff 
negotiations, under a specific mandate 
which would cover all problems relating 
to the existing common policies of the 
community, or those being developed. 
Once this phase was completed, and the 
report accepted, then a negotiation on 
institutional questions and on strengthen¬ 
ing the community would begin, with the 
council of ministers acting instead But 
whether the six governments would really 
give the commission a mandate, and 
whether Whitehall would see M. Rey and 
Signor Martino, the commission member 
responsible for external relations, as cred¬ 
ible negotiating partners, is dubious to say 
the least. 

It is the passages on institutional ques¬ 
tions, finally, which mark this as a paper 
for other and better times. The commis¬ 
sion is right, and no one m the Six or 
perhaps even in Britain would deny it, 
in saying that effective majority voting 
would be more necessary than ever to 
make the enlarged community work at all. 
It is right too in insisting on stronger 
budgetary powers for the European 
parliament. 

France 

Danger, journalists 
at work 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Gan neo-gaullist France afford to have 
newi on its television screen that is not 
under die control of the government? 
Under General de Gaulle, the question 
did not arise. Television was his favourite 
propaganda weapon and he wasn't sharing 
k with the opposition. Now the new 
regime not only promises to make a 
radical break with the past, but has also 
revealed how it is going to do it 

Last week, it was at last officially con¬ 
firmed that the two channels of die ORTF 
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Singapore 

A gem of the Orient, Singapore is Asia in microcosm, the Far Bast 
brought into focus under the equatorial sun. Within an area 
scarcely larger than the Isle of Wight, today’s island republic of 
two million people, reflecting a fascinating spectrum of races, 
religions and cultures, flourishes where 160 years ago there was 
nothing but a mangrove swamp and a fishing village. 
Traditionally Singapore’s economy has been based on the inter* 
national trade of the huge port, coupled with the output dt 
Malaya’s tin and rubber industries, but the Republic has now 
embarked on an ambitious plan for industrial expansion. In this 
colourful community, as in many other countries around the 
globe, the Norwich Union provides a helpful and progressive 
insurance service from its Branch Office in Singapore. 
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throughout 
the world 
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fiat, if theft? is going lobe a real change, 
it will not'be rattled through without 
irajifixto*, All French government! hav^ 
exercised pressure on the radio and tele* 
vision Services. But under the fourth 
republic this tutelage was weakened to 
the* governmental merry-go-ftnind. Gaut 
list stability rendered the control much 
more effective. Ministers dealt with tele* 
vision as if it were their colonial territory. 

The climax was reached in May, 1968. 
While students were fighting in the Latin 
Quarter, the television news broadcasts 
were only allowed to show the minister 
of education reading them a lesson This 
was too much. In the* taut atmosphere 
of the time, something unprecedented 
happened. First the radio, then television 
went on strike, the journalists demanding 
the right to show news not propaganda 
The government was forced to run 
emergency services wifi a skeleton staff 
of blacklegs. The radio strj^e lasted till 
the end of June, the television stoppage 
well into July. But the regime won. The 
strikers lost and paid a price for their 
courage About a hundred journalists and 
technicians from radio and television were 
kicked out of their jobs. Many more were 
shifted to less responsible or interesting 
ones, while strike-breakers were promoted. 

It looked like the end of fie affair. 
It wasn’t. The gaulKst stranglehold on 
television was visibly unpopular and, 
therefore, Counter-productive. General de 
Gaulle departed. In his presidential cam¬ 
paign, hinting that his would be a less 
authoritarian regime, M. Pompidou had 
to promise that he wbuld carry out a 
reform that would give both sides of the 
case the chance of being heard on French 
television. M. Chaban-Delmas was given 
the task of preparing the reform and he 
took it seriously. He appointed a liberal 
team to advise him, and revealed his 
intentions m the speech he made in the 
national assembly on September rtfch. The 
ORTF would still have to wait for a new 
charter, but it must be “autonomous,” 
competitive and “open to all.” 

Tne idea of two competitive news ser¬ 
vices as such did not shock many gaullists. 
Trouble started when the names of the 
prospective heads were revealed. Mme 
Baudner presented no problem. Hitherto 
head of radio news, she had worked during 
the strike and was well known as a loyalist 
But M. Desgraupeg was a problem. He 
had signed a protest as early as May 11, 
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knoWn a* a liberal and an excellent «#**■ 
man, he w bottnrf to call Mck’sfcCkdd J ffik* 1 ' 
to hriptove hi* learn. * 

sdvee fie* oqw 
fip Algerian* wha 1 , 
ifgairot dir Algerian hUfcrgients). They 
riuhed kite fie lobbies of the national 
assembly td frighten narroiy-imnd^I 
gauIKst deputies With scare stories. To 
Sand over Ufi first channel, witb^it* 
bigpr addfeftce* to M. Deagr&pcf, they 
argued, wife to hand over fie propaganda 
machine to the PSU, fie email but radical 
jtocialist party. M. Debrf, by pretty, and 
M. PeyreAttc, a former minister of infor¬ 
mation, in person, joined the counter¬ 
offensive. It had its effects. The press 
conference fixed for September 19th, at 
which the' appointments were to be 
announced, was cancelled M. Chaban- 
Delmas had to discuss the whole matter 
all over again with President Pompidou 
over lunch. He also had to see gaullist 
deputies to assure them that M. 
Desgraupes was neither as red nor as 
dangerous as he was painted. 

Such assurances are not reassuring Still, 
the appointments have been made public. 

It is in the government’s own interest to 
have more balanced television. But 
authoritarianism or democracy are not 
only a matter of official intentions They 
are also the result of pressures. The 
relative freedom of British television is not 
unconnected with the consensus in British 
politics. The question is still whether neo- 
gaullist France can afford it The future 
of the ORTF is connected with the 
future of the regime itself. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

The axe falls 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

Prague 

Perhaps the most bizarre feature of last 
week’s final purging of the progressives 
from the upper echelons of the Czecho¬ 
slovak communist party was the apparent 
apathy with which the news was received 
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j>*rty presidium and replaced a progres¬ 
sive, Mr Razl, as premier of the Czech 
government. Mr Kempny, a mining 
engineer frdm Ostrava, finds himself a 
member of 4 the central committee, the 
party presidium, Czech premier and 
deputy premier of the Czechoslovak 
feaerai government. It was he who master¬ 
minded the muffling of press, radio and 
television when a stringent censorship was 
reintroduced after Mr Husak became 
party leader. 

Others who have benefited from the 
reshuffle are Pavel Auersperg, an enemy 
of Mr Dubcek and a former personal 
secretary of Novotny ; Oldrich Svetska, 
editor of the central committee weekly 
Tribuna ; Miroslav Moc, the new editor 
of Rude Pravo ; Antonin Kapek, who was 
sacked from the management of the CKD 
plant in Prague for supporting the Soviet 
invasion ; and Drahomir Kolder, one of 
the trio accused of collaborating with the 
Russians last August. 

By the end of this week, the Slovak 
branch of the party will have conducted 
a similar, though less far-reaching shake- 
up. Possibly Mr Dubcek may be reshuffled 
off to the quiet backwaters of a minor post 
in his hometown of Bratislava Mr Cernik, 
who certainly seems to know how to 
survive, clearly made the mandatory self- 
criticism before the central committee. He 
“ Contributed to unveiling the real sub¬ 
stance of deficiencies in the work of the 
party,” and, in the words of a spokesman 
“was criticised as an honest man who 
saw his shortcomings and mistakes, but 
the presidium decided to entrust him with 
the formation of a new (federal) govern¬ 
ment.” A government, it need hardly be 
added, of staunchly pro-Moscow men, 
with the mam changes (in a conservative 
direction) in the finance and economic 
departments. 

But it takes a woman to scare a hallful 
of solemn men. Mrs Marie Mikova, 
former deputy national assembly chair¬ 
man under Mr Smrkovsky, who was 
expelled from the party, has a remarkable 
memory. To a chorus of “ shame, shame,” 
she stood up and recalled conversations 
and quotations frond embarrassed critics 
now preening themselves as good orthodox 
hardliners, She refused to accept the com¬ 
mittee’s approval of the invasion : “ how 
cduld it be normal when they had to 
tarry off four members of the govern* 
ment ?” 

The central committee resolution 
formally puts on record that “ the entry 
of allied * troops . * . waa motivated by 
the interests of the defence of socialism 
in Czechosolvakia. . . . 'Under no circum¬ 
stances Was it an act of aggression against 
the people . . . ”. The resolution was 
aiso the first official acceptance of the 
firtahnev doctrine of " limited 
sovereignty,” . 

Ope might be forgiven for assuming 
thafe politically speaking, things are now 
nicely . squared away and “ normalisa- 4 
‘tktoh* Achieved. But, according to Mr 1 
tfap the process isoniy portly com¬ 
peted; and Alois India has described the 
chnges as a compromise solution. 


Spain 

Republican 

come-back 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

When, two or three years ago, one asked 
Spaniards what they thought would 
happen after Franco’s death, the com¬ 
monest reply was; “It seems they’re 
going to give us a king.” “ Who?” Shrug. 
“ Don Juan, perhaps.” Ask the same 
question today and the reply is likely to 
be: “ They say the regime will succeed 
the regime. But Don Juan Carlos is not 
Franco. We shall soon have a republic.” 

Economic comment is sceptical and 
gloomv. Political talk is sceptical but 
unwoiried. Moie and more Spaniards 
seem to be assuming that Don Juan Carlos 
can only prolong the present regime 
briefly and that its real successor will be 
a republic. It would be an exaggeration 
to speak of a rising tide of republicanism ; 
but a strong republican current is per¬ 
ceptible. Aversion from the Matesa affair 
and other scandals has contributed to the 
republican revival but mainly it is the 
achievement of General Franco. 

Until last July, the struggle for the 
succession to General Franco was essen¬ 
tially between the legitimist monarchists, 
whose standard-bearer was Don Juan, and 
the continuists, who want franquismo to 
outlive Franco and mistrust Don Juan, 
seeing a more malleable ruler in his son 
Juan Carlos The Carlists, strong in rural 
Navarra, were a joke elsewhere ; the 
republicans sat on the sideline, scorning 
what thev considered a farce. 

In July Franco eliminated the legiti¬ 
mists by nominating Don Juan Carlos as 
his successor. Now a new pattern is 
emerging: a confrontation between con- 
tinuism and republicanism. Monarchism, 
as such, 'is no longer a serious issue. Don 
Juan Carlos himself shot down the 
Spanish monarchists’ principal argument 
—that it ensures an automatic uncon- 
troversial succession. Led by his father, 
monarchism offered Spain a middle way 
between continuism and a third republic: 
that way is now closed and Don Juan has 
disbanded his political staff. The majority 
of Spain’s few traditional royalists have 
declared in favour of Don Juan Carlos, 
faute de mieux , But most of those who 
now support him are only coincidental 
monarchists; they would have rallied to 
any other continuist candidate proposed 
by Franco. 'Their loyalty is to thq regime, 
not the crown. 

Who art the republicans? Militants,and 
sympathisers of the banned left-wing 
parties, regionally movements and 
workers' commissions; j^he majority of 
educated Spaniards under 40, to whom 
the civil war arid anti-republican atrocity 

S hda* mean little 1 yand former 
nonarchist* —Jibmls, Ghrisfci^n 
its and some socialist! who* yrtre 
willing to support a regime of national 
reconciliation under Don Juan but have 



Franco and hair 

no stomach for a second edition of 
franquismo under Juan Carlos or anyone 
else. j 

Catholics are as bitterly divided on this 
as on most other socio-political issues. A 
small majority of priests and members 
of Catholic Action will be content with 
continuism. Many young priests, especially 
in the north and east, ’the Catholic 
workers’ biotherhoods, and liberal and 
left-wing Christian democrats have all 
swung toward republicanism. Their 
harshest criticism is directed (in private, 
of course) against the Opus Dei ministers, 
notably Sr Lopez Rod6, the minister for 
planning, who played an important role 
in securing Don Juan Carlos’s nomination. 
They accuse the Opus Dei ministers of 
promoting technocracy and “government 
by pressure-group ” and of frustrating the 
democratising trend that has developed 
in Spanish Catholicism since the Vatican 
Council. 

General Franco’s Movement (the 
Falange with trimmings) ought, in theory, 
to be divided since few falangists were 
ever convinced monarchists. But it is no 
longer a movement. It is, essentially, 
three or four generals, 50 provincial 
governors, a few dozen police officers, a 
few hundred procuradores, mayors, 
editors, propagandists, civil servants and 
officials of the government-controlled 
trade unions, and a few thousand minor 
employees, contractors and ex-servicemen. 
Policy is handed down from on high* No 
party congress will rock Juan Carlos's 
throne ; and, so long as he respects its 
perks and privileges, the Movement will 
be loyal. Perks and unquestioning loyalty 
are, after all, what it is for. The two 
dozen or so licensed “ left-wing falangists ” 
are taken seriously neither by the Move¬ 
ment nor by the left. 

The army, disciplined and loyal to 
Franco, will extend its loyalty to the 
successor’he has chosen—in the short term. 
But most senior officers are interested 
primarily in stability, and an unpopular 
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continuist regime could prove less stable 
than a presidential republic. Don Juan 
Carlos has little persona] following in the 
army or elsewhere: his disloyalty 
(Spaniards spepk of his' ttakidn) to his 
father did nothing to win him admirers in 
a nation that considers family ties 
inviolable. The army, i like his other allies 
of convenience, wtti judge Hup by results. 

* \ 

Gibraltar _ 

In the interests of 
the inhabitants 

Of the a,500 resolutions so far adopted by 
the UN Assembly, possibly the silliest was 
the one on Gibraltar adopted last Decem¬ 
ber. ■ 
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This resolution requested Britain to 
“ terminate the colonial situation ” in 
Gibraltar by October 1st*—which, it was 
indicated, meant handing over the Gibral¬ 
tarians to General Franco in disregard of 
their vigorous protests. The UN, under 
its charter, is .supposed to be concerned 
with dependent territories soley in “ the 
interests of the inhabitants.” 

The resolution was supported only by 
Spain’s communists, Arab, and Latin 
American friends and a few other govern¬ 
ments whose anxiety to snap at Britain 
was evidently greater than their self- 
respect. To treat it as expressing any inter¬ 
national consensus would be absurd. On 
the contrary, most of the states whose 
opinions any British Government would 
be wise to heed refused to back it. What 
this sad episode, showed was that, if the 
assembly wants any of its resolutions to be 
taken seriously, it nee^s to jettison those 
that are backed by only half its members* 

The non-event in December led to 
another one on Wednesday. Spain ran a 
“strangle Gibraltar** press campaign 
but limited itself to cutting off telephone 
services. 

Spain’s tactics over 1 Gibraltar may be 
explained simply in terms of the Madrid 
governments desperate need to divert 
domestic attention from its own troubles. 
This may be oversimple, but any other 
explanation raises the baffling question 
why Madrid, instead of wooing the 
Gibraltarians, has done all it could to 
destroy their former links with Spain and 
make them cling ever more tightly to 
Britain. As a direct result, their govern¬ 
ment (the only democratically elected one 
in the Iberian peninsula) has since August 
been headed by Major Robert Peliza, 
leader of the Integration with Britain 
party. 

UN raemben that did not back the resolu¬ 
tion included: 

The United States, Canada, France, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Ireland, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Malta, Mexico, Japan, 
Burma, Ceylon. India, Malaysia, Nepal, Singa¬ 
pore, Thailand, Barbados, Guvm, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Cameroon, Ethiopia Qamift Gibon, 
Ghana, kenva, Madagascar^fJSTliS&l, 
Togo# Uganda and over 20 others. ' 


It is well known that proportional repre¬ 
sentation leads to political instability. It 
has given Sweden 37 years of uninter¬ 
rupted Social Democratic domination, for 
the past 23 of which all Swedish govern¬ 
ments have been headed by Mr Tage 
Erlander. This week he carried out his 
long heralded intention of resigning at 
the age of 68. 

Under Mr Erlander, his country has 
attained Europe's highest living standards. 
He has also led his party with such 
success that a year ago it won a clear 
majority in the lower house for the first 
time since 1940. 

Despite the loss of this immensely 
reassuring father figure, the ruling party 
has reason to look forward confidently to 
next September’s elections. The hitherto 
normal four years interval between 
elections is to be halved because of the 
Constitutional reform that will give Sweden 
a single-chamber parliament next year. 
The three opposition parties to the right 
of the government failed to form a united 
front in the 1968 elections and do not 
look like forming one in 1970. The 
Liberals, the strongest of these three 
parties until last year, were then the 
hardest hit ; and last week tfieir chair¬ 
man, Mr Sven Weden, who had been 
seriously ill, resigned after leading theta 
for only two years. The communists, whose 
share of the vote fell last year from 6 to 3 
per cent, have failed in their attempts to 
win wider support by loudly condemning 
the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia and 
by giving themselves a “ respectable ” 
image. Their party congress last month 
presented a picture of such disarray that 
it is doubtful whether they can hope to 
win any seats in the new single chamber 
next year. 

The Social Democrats at their congress 
this week consolidated their left flank by 
accepting as Mr Erlander’s successor his 
much younger prot 4 g 4 , the 42-year-old 
Mr Olof Palme, who has already served 
as minister of communications and of 
education. Mr Palme has an affinity for 
controversy which his*, sometimes led to 
needless embarrassment, but his radical 
has undoubtedly done much to 


Kenya 

More strange oaths 

The Kenyan parliament, which closed 
for the summer recess immediately after 
a violent debate on oath-taking among 
Kikuyu tribesmen, reassembled on Tues¬ 
day in an air of crisis on the same topic. 

Tribalism is now the major factor in 
Kenyan politics. Oath-taking is its most 
striking manifestation. The government’s 
failure to take action on a host of allega¬ 
tions that the oath was being administered 
forcibly has isolated it from the majority 
of the people, who see in this clear 
evidence that the Kikuyu-dominated 
ruling Kenya African National Union 
approves the oath. It has also alienated 
a large and vociferous section of non- 
Kikuyu backbenchers, and a sizeable 
number of Kikuyu whose Christianity 
forbids the oath. 

For at least a fortnight before the 
debate in parliament on August 12th, 
there had been reportss that lorry loads 
of people were going to Gatundu, the 
country home of President Kfnyatta. A 
Kenya People’s Union MP, Mr Tom 
Okello-Odongo, alleged that there they 
pledged that they would “never allow 
the Kenya flag to leave Kirinyaga,” the 
Kikuyu name for Mount Kenya and the 
legendary home of their god Ngei. The 
government’s reply satisfied no one. It 
admitted that many people—though not 
only Kikuyu—were going to Gatundu, but 
claimed they were going only to pledge 
their loyalty to the president, whose car 
had been stoned by angry Luo as he 
drove to the requiem mass for Tom 
Mboya. But evidence given in the debate 
indicated that violence was used on those 
who refused the oath. 

Church leaders have denounced the 
oath-taking, as has Mr Gideon Mutiso, 
assistant minuter of education, who has 
m&de detailed disclosures of the cere¬ 
monies. Yet, he claimed, when he took 
complaints to senior police officers and 
civil servants, he was told there were 
instructions to say that no such things 
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Deported reporters of oaths fly homo 

were going on. When the local English- 
language daily newspapers gave coverage 
to a press conference by Mutiso, in which 
he spoke of threats to his life, three 
British journalists (above, at London air¬ 
port) were summarily deported. 

Vice-president Daniel arap Moi on 
September 19th promised police action 
against those administering illegal oaths 
by force. Three days later, a Kikuyu 
preacher was murdered and &is wife taken 
to hospital after refusing the oath. There 
have been no arrests. Indeed there have 
been no prosecutions at all, despite Mr 
Mod’s pledge, against any oath administra¬ 
tors. Members of the National Youth 
Service, a government-run paramilitary 
organisation, have been frequently cited 
as being present at oathings and many of 
the lorries which went to Gatundu in 
the early days had “ Kanu—Private ” 
scrawled across them. None of the leading 
Kikuyu members of the cabinet has 
publicly condemned the ceremonies. 

The purpose of the oath js undoubt¬ 
edly political. Its wording specifically 
mentions that the government must not 
pass from the Kikuyu and that the Luo 
must be forever barred from power. Some 
say that the majority of the tribe have 
already taken the oath, whose binding 
power cannot be doubted by anyone with 
memoraes of Mau Mau. 

This return to tribalism follows the 
logic of events since the killing of Mboya, 
for which a Kikuyu member of the Kanu 
Youth Wing has been sentenced to death. 
The assassination led to a strengthening 
of solidarity among Mboya’s Luo tribes¬ 
men in the Kenya People’s Union, led 
by the former vice-president, Mr Oginga 
Odinga. Within three weeks, Mr Odutga’s 
right-hand man, Mr Bildad Kappa, t a 
Kikuyu, rejoined Kanu, taking with him 
the bulk of the opposition’s active Kikuyu 
supporters. At the same time fruitless 
efforts were made to revive the Kenya 
African Democratic Union, an alliance 
of the country’s smaller tribes. There 
have also been outbursts of anti-Kikuyu 


violence in Luo and Kiprigp irejti 
Through**# the ton nfesident Ken* 
yatjta, Who k regarded as the unifying 
force in a country divided among *0 major 
tribes, has remained absolutely silent. Mr 
Moi’s statement was issued, he said, on the 
instructions of the president; but, accord¬ 
ing to reports, it was allowed only after 
he had threatened to resign. 

South Africa _ 

Efectionproblems 

mw omsvmi & m T - u 

COftftfSPONDENT 

- The South African scene has become a 
massive paradox. The policy of separate 
development, the official philosophy of 
the Afrikaner nationalist movement, is in 
a state of collapse. The Nationalist party 
itself, which 'has ruled with such solidarity 
of purpose for the past 21 years, is deeply 
ana traumatically divided. Yet it looks 
as though this troubled party is about to 
score its greatest electoral victory to date, 
one that would bring South Africa for the 
first time to the brink of one-party rule. ' 

The failure of separate development is 
evident on all fronts. The bantustans or 
tribal 14 homelands ” have simply failed 
to materialise and in the 21 years of 
Nationalist rule the black population of 
what is officially called “white” South 
Africa has doubled. Ih the past week the 
failure of the policy has been even more 
strikingly demonstrated by the country’s 
2 million people of mixed blood—the 
coloureds. This community has ties of 
blood, language, religion and history with 
the ruling white Afrikaners, If, as the gov¬ 
ernment claims, the non-white groups of 
South Africa are coming to accept the 
idea of separate development, then the 
coloureds should be the first to reveal 
this. But in fact in a nation-wide poll to 
elect members of a coloured people’s repre¬ 
sentative council under the apartheid 
system, the coloured people rejected 
l( Uncle Tom ” candidates and voted 
solidly for the integration^ Labour party. 
Labour won 46 seats to the collabora¬ 
tionist Federal party's 12 (mainly rural), 
with two others going to pro-apartheid 
splinter parties. 

This was a nasty shock for the govern¬ 
ment. However precautions had been 
taken. First, the new council is only 
advisory and any advice that conflicts 
with apartheid will obviously be brushed 
aside. Secondly 20 seats in the 60-mem¬ 
ber council are to be nominated by the 
white government, which means a Labour 
majority can still be narrowly prevented. 

Nevertheless, as the interior minister 
MlT Muller has already admitted, things 
tub going to be difficult. It is going to be 
embarrassing for example to make whole¬ 
sale nominations of apartheid candidates 
who have been solidly rejected by the 
voters. Worse st^l, Labour’s national presi¬ 
dent, portly Mr Martin Arendse of Cape 
Town, is the only party leader to have 
won a seat: if he is not to be the 


coloured “ prime H U 

hard to see the counte&riimg 

—then the J©B will hriVe to be giveft to 
the Federal party leader, Mr Tom 
Swartz, who ran a bad third in tgfe con¬ 
stituency. Hoisting Swartz into this 
position via a nominated seat will not look 
good at all. 

v So much for the state of apartheid. 
The state of the Nationalist party itself 
is hardly better. The verkrampte+verHgte 
dispute that has been simau|ring^for 
several years has now erupt*® 
hope of reconciliation. Thoughts, jfche 
differences between the two cfi#r a tiwge 
of matters, .notably whether §oti*h Africa 
should remain isolationi# arielx th/trin 
friends and influence people in the 14 Out¬ 
side world," the issue on which the quarrel 
came to a head was the 
mundane pne of rugby: whether South 
Africa should permit New Zealand' to 
include Maoris in their team toteqr Jfcfere 
next yean Mr Vorster has said thaCihe 
Maoris may come. The verkrarhptd 41 itd 
by 70-year-old Dr Albert Hertzoft/ftgi of 
the former Boer general and 
alist prime minister, claim thftt thi* is 
deviation from traditional Nit^pgist 
policy and the thin end of the TOgm- 
tionist wedge. «■ . , ^ 

Mr Vorster got the provincial congresses 
of the Nationalist party to endorse bis 
policy arid 40 N*oded that all members 
yield to this majority decision. Dr Hertzdg 
and a dmm other verkramptes refused to 
do so. The party machine is now moving 
towards their expulsion, while Mr Venter 
has announced that he will a general 
election next April a yeti* lefdwP he 
need. His aim is to comb out all Hertfcpg 
supporters during the party’s nomination 
contests. 

For years the opposition parties have 
waited for this split. It has seemed their 
only hope of, ever regaining power. But 
now that it has happened it looks like 
working to their disadvantage. Though the 
Nationalist <£ukrrel has stirred up strong 
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Show me where 
to build a factory 
with 25%off 
the building costs. 


THE BOARD OFTRADE CAN SHOW YOU They will give you the facts 
about the Development Areas, send you literature and arrange a meeting to 
answer your questions about these areas They will also tell you about the 
opportunities soon to be available in the new Intermediate Areas. 

WRITE TO Industrial Expansion at the Board of Trade, t Victoria Street 
London, S W.1 Telephone. 01 -222 7877 Ext. 3333. Or your nearest Board 
of Trade Regional Office. Or send the coupon-when you will receive 
the booklets-"Room to Expand". 

Contact Industrial Expansion at the Board of Trade. 
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D eve lopment Area Grants 

Any businessman who wants to 
put up a new factory can see the 
Immediate advantages of getting a 
grant to cover 25% of the building 
costs. This is what you can get in the 
Development Areas. In some cases 
you can even get 35%. 

There are Investment Grants of 
40%for new manufacturing plant and 
machinery. 

There Is more labour available. 
And for every man you train for a 
newly created Job, there Is a grant of 
£10 per week. 

There are Regional Employment 
PremJMfns of £97.10 p.a. (£78 p.a. 


from April 1970) for every man on the 
payroll. 

By getting in touch with the Board 
of Trade you get more than facts and 
literature. After discussing your 
requirements with you, the Board of 
Trade will show you what the 
Development Areas have to offer, help 
you find a site or factory which will / 
meet your needs, and arrange for 
you to meet people on the spot £ 
(including businessmen who have f 
already made the move). £ 

The Development Areas are in<fe^ > 
Scotland, Wales, the North, Merseyside 
and the South-West. Similar benefits 
are available In Northern Ireland, 
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To ''INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION", 

Tho Board of Trede, 1 Victoria Street, 
London, S. W.1. 

Please send me *Room to Expand", the 
illustrated explanatory literature 
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emotions the verkramptes themselves do 
not pose much of a threat to the formid¬ 
able Nationalist party electoral machine. 
They Will probably be .routed. Mean- 
white Mr Von ter is endearing himself 
to English-speaking South Africans as no 
other Nationalist prime minister has 
done by appearing to be a relaxed 
pragmatic moderate who is at last 
demolishing the narrow-minded Afrikaner 
extremists. 

The attitude of English-speaking South 
Africans has in any case been moving 
closer to the Nationalist party in recent 
years, largely as a result of alarming 
events in black Africa and because of anti- 
British feelings aroused by the Rhodesian 
rebellion. Mr Vorster's new image as a 
moderate could easily nudge them into a 
landslide. In the circumstances the out¬ 
look for the main opposition party, the 
United party, is ominous: already it holds 
only 38 seats in the 169-member House of 
Assembly, and now it seems likely to lose 
much of what has always been the 
backbone of its support. And the Pro¬ 
gressive party’s sole representative, Mrs 
Helen Suzman, though a doughty fighter, 
will be lucky if she can withstand the 
tide. 

As for the collapse of separate devel¬ 
opment, few white South Africans really 
care much about this. What they want 
is social segregation and a thriving 
economy. Such things as bantustans, 
“ parliaments '* and other attempts to give 
apartheid a veneer of mqiality and res¬ 
pectability are there mainlv for 
appearances as a hedge against foreign 
pressures. But South Africans are not 
disposed to think much about foreign 
pressures these days. If the world can do 
nothing about puny Rhodesia, what has 
the sturdy republic got to worry about 7 


Bolivia 

.—..y . 

One more coup 


By seizing power through a military coup 
General Ovando Candia has at last done 
what Bolivians have been expecting him 
to do for the past five years or *0. As the 
leading contender at next year’s presi¬ 
dential elections he might have waited 
for a more constitutional course of events. 
But things were not cut-and-drfed enough 
for the general's comfort. Left-Wing forces 
were showing signs of mobilising round his 
opponent, General Escobar Uria, mayor 
of La Paz until he was arrested on 
September 26th, the day of the cotip. 
General Ovando had be$n embarrassed, 
and provoked into the statutory denuncia¬ 
tion of “ Yankee imperialism," by the 
accusation that his election campaign was 
being helped along to the tune of $600,000 
supplied by the American-owned Bolivian 
Gulf Oil company. And there was always 
the fear that if he didn't pull off a coup, 
others would. 

General Ovarfdo has spoken of his wish 



Just snotfm gsnsrst 

to establish "a sort of confederation" 
with the Peruvian military regime. But 
are there any grounds for believing that 
he will indeed follow the Peruvian officers 
in carving out a line of economic 
nationalism and social reform in collabora¬ 
tion with the left ? True, he is now 
making nationalist noises and two or three 
of the civilian ministers in his new 
government could be classed as “ nation¬ 
alists." But Bolivia's economic situation, 
and General Ovando’s own right-wing 
background, militate against any kind of 
“ Peruvian ” experiment 

Bolivia and Peru are both poor, largely 
undeveloped countries with major sectors 
of the population illiterate and outside the 
money economy. But Bolivia, unlike Peru, 
has long been dependent on direct 
American aid. It is short on political 
talent arid drive. Its hopes for develop¬ 
ment are bound up with its hopes for 
American grants, loans and investment. 
Gulf Oil’s operations have, in the last 
couple of years, considerably lessened the 
country's dependence on tin exports In 
cancelling die petroleum laws under 
which the company operates, General 
Ovando i5 probably intent on doing no 
more than he says: getting more money 
OUt of the company, not taking it over. 

And it is hard to present him as a 
revolutionary figure around whom the left 
might rally. As commander-in-chief, or 
for short periods as co-president, he has 
had a big hand in running the country 
since President Paz $stenssoro was over¬ 
thrown in 1964. Above all it was he, in 
close collusion with American military 
advisers, who was responsible for crushing 
the guerrilla movement led by Che 
Guevara. The Peruvian army also fought 
and defeated a rural'guerrilla movement 
but, because Guevara chose to go to 
Bolivia and not to Peru, it is easier for 


the Peruvians than the Bolivians to wash 
the blood off their hands. 

Bolivia 4 !* revolution in 19501 was thought 
at the time to signal a fundamental 
change* ft did not. The reform! cty* deep 
but they .were not canted through* 
Dependence op the United Stitt* whs 
increased, not lessened. And, Qvahdo’s 
coup looks very much like being just 
another coup. 


Israel __ 

Golda's list ^ 

One plain difference exists between the 
Israeli and American governments, which 
nobody makes any nonet about The 
role for Ore great powers in the Israeli- 
Arab conflict, says Mrs Golds Mdr, is 
to get die Israelis'ana Arabs together for 
negotiations. Washington does not agree. 
In its view Mr Gunner Jarrinfc.th® UN 
mediator, has to be gran amSMbtar of 
substance to goon or hlsUsk is hopdess. 
Thus the Unmd States Wants focdntijtue 
its-talks with the KUfStou In attefat to 

£ t some flesh on the bones of tod UN 
mrity Council resolution ofNbvember, 
1967. Mr Rogers, the Secretary of State) 
saw Mr Gromyko fin New Ym on Mosh 
day for the third time in eigm days with, 
to all appearanoes, an i&eanefcu&e 
come: Mr Gromyko is off home,' 1 

American intention » to persist wj#t 
further meetings in Washington. 

Mrs Weir’s visit to America ha* bean 
a huge public relations success. Mani¬ 
festly she would be a shoo-in for may#, 
of New York, and it was a pfokMre fo# 
all to watch the men who Ore Seeking; 
that office struggling for a place .on thS ; 
television screens at her side,‘in Washing* 
ton it was all more decorous, but Mn 
Meir was irresistible at the National Pres* 
Club : warm, related, humorous, forceful 
and every ounce a grandmother. HnP^qSit 
presented difficulties for Preahhm/oipr 
which it did not present for n#; 
had to combine the indispflpgW 
warmth of welcome with a deaden"#, 
statesmanlike impartiality sufficient"* 
keep the United States in tho Add "a* 
negotiator of an Israeli-Arab settlement. 

He also had to keep Mrs Meiris form¬ 
idable shopping list at aim’s length. While- 
the contents of the shopping flit have not 
been officially disclosed, die knowledge 
of them is widespread. From now until 
some time next yea* the Israelis will be 
taking ddivery of 5 ° P-4 Phantom asr*^ 
craft under the last agreement. They no#’ 
want more Phantoms, together with soa# 
A-4 fighter-bomben,«large dumber [ij# 
of Sikorsky helicopters and some surface- 
to-air missiles. The aisgraft alone in these 
new requests wo^deostsomwhmg fife 
$530 million, and whan th* ntfwitei and> 
other miscellaneous *upplie* are added in 
it looks as tf Israel il asking for material 
to the value of $1,000 million in the next 
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Glances 

your flag 
isour 
flag too. 


Members of the Esso Chemical family market 
chemical raw materials and finished products in 
just about every area of the world. Though they 
speak a multitude of languages, a common bond 
unites them all: the desire to provide the industries 
they serve with the products and technical 
service needed to make better and more useful 
goods for more and more people. 

Members of our chemical family manufac¬ 
ture at more than 100 petrochemical plants 
around the world. They offer research and techni¬ 
cal services to customers in their own areas, 
backed up by the facilities of one of the world’s 
largest private research organizations. All these 
resources are linked together by a far-ranging 
fleet of tankers, barges, trucks and tank wagons to 
provide customers everywhere in the world with 
prompt delivery. 

Some members of the Esso Chemical fam¬ 
ily supply synthetic rubbers for the automotive and 
electrical industries, resins and solvents for sur¬ 
face coatings and finishes, plastics for packaging, 
housewares and luggage, fibers for textiles, and 
decorative laminates for furniture. 

In addition, Esso Chemical products play 
important roles in adhesives, corrosion-preventive 
coatings, drugs and pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
detergents, fuels and lubricants, and in petroleum 
refining. 

The Esso Chemical family 
strives to serve people and in- 
cSSAl dustry everywhere in the free 
L i9»V| world. For information on the 

availability of Esso Chemical prod¬ 
ucts, contact your local Esso 
Chemical sales office. We are 
anxious to help. 


CHEMICALS 


From a worldwide family of chemical companies. 
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Turkey 

Trouble on the right 


Nixon thinks of Now York 

five years. An agreement to supply the 
material Would involve, unavoidably, an 
agreement to extend credits. 

Mrs Meir said after her first talk with 
President Nixon that she was confident 
the Americans would continue to follow 
their “ policy of sensitivity to the balance 
of power in the Middle East”; that is, 
they would not let Israel fall too far 
behind in their arms race with the Arabs. 
No doubt this is true, but it does not 
mean that they are ready to make new 
commitments just yet. In the first place 
they do not see any immediate threat to 
the present Israeli superiority, if strength 
is measured not in numbers but in real 
hitting power. Secondly, the worst 
moment for them to enter into a new 
arms commitment would be the present 
one, when they are trying to get a 
negotiation going. Third, though it has 
no choice, given the size of America’s 
Jewish vote, but to be Israel’s friend, the 
American government is not reconciled 
to being permanently cast as the Arabs’ 
enemy. 

So its immediate response to Mrs 
Meir’s shopping list was to ask whether 
something cannot first be done to improve 
the prospects of a peaceful settlement. 
The next American-Israeli military aid 
agreement will by its nature be a com¬ 
plicated and technical affair which will 
take time to negotiate* The Americans 
want this time to see what diplomatic use 
they can make of it If they cannot get 
a peace they may yet hope to persuade the 
Russians to abate their own rate of 
military aid to the Arabs : this would en¬ 
able them to argue that Israel needed 
‘nkiHfclr less than it thought it did. Ob- 

S f Mrs Meir recognises these for the 
lopes they are. Having left her 
t on President Nixon’s desk and 
haytpg made sure that everybody knows 
about it, she probably feels confident that 
sooner or later the pressures either of 
eftM-WElt * diplomacy or of , American 
domestic politics will turn' in Israel’s 
favour and the request, like previous 
requests, will be acceded to. 


As Turkey’s voters prepare to go to the 
polls on October rath, the prime minister, 
Mr Sttleyman Demirel, looks like leading 
the Justice party to an outright victory 
as he did in 1905. He can certainly rely 
on the support of the majority of the 
conservative-minded peasant fanners who 
make up 70 per cent of the population. 
They still regard the Justice party as the 
heir to their hero, Mr Menderes, and 
his Democrat party. The main threat to 
Mr Demirel in his fight to retain more 
than 50 per cent of the poll comes not 
from the Republican People’s Party and 
its crafty veteran, Mr Ismet Inonfi, but 
from the small right-wing parties. 

The greatest political upheaval in the 
past four years was over the question of 
restoring civil rights to the former Demo¬ 
crat party politicians who were ousted 
and m many cases imprisoned by the 
army coup in i960. A bill to this effect 
was passed overwhelmingly in the National 
Assembly in May after a surprising recon¬ 
ciliation between Mr Inonii and his old 
enemy ex-president £elal fiayar. At this 
point the army indicated that it would 
not tolerate the bill being passed into 
law. So Mr Demirel had to make sure 
that it did not get through the Senate, 
thus earning the odium of the former 
Democrats and their supporters. This 
affair is rumbling on in the election cam¬ 
paign. Mr Bayar is trying to influence 
his former supporters either to abstain 
or vote for the right-wing New Turkish 
party, which, it is believed, is exactly 
what Mr Inonii intended when he threw 
his support behind the cause of the 
former Democrats. 

The Justice party also has to contend 
with a right-wing group led by Mr 
Necmattin Erbakan, who was recently 
expelled from the party for advocating 
extremist Islamic views. The religious 
pressure groups, which have become more 
vociferous as they have gained more sup¬ 
port in the country, are also active within 
the party itself. Mr Demirel is finding it 
increasingly difficult to keep together the 
traditionalist wing led by Mr Bilgic and 
the more liberal faction who look for 
their ideas to Professor Ay din Yalcin. 

All this is grist to the mill of the 
Republicans. The party’s secretary, Mr 
Biilent Ecevit, a young and forceful poli¬ 
tician who was responsible for moving 
the party to a left-of-centre position in 
1965, is campaigning for internal reforms, 
and control of private and foreign invest¬ 
ments. But this moderate brand of 
socialism is not likely to appeal to more 
than about 30 per cent of the votera. A 
former Republican, Mr Turan FevzJoglu, 
who now leads the Reliance party, is 
attacking Mr Ecevit as a front-man for 
the marxista ; this smear may* be enough 
to scare off some of the mo to conservative 
Republicans. 


The real election noises are coming 
from the extremists of both sides. On the 
right is the National Action party led bf 
an ex-officer who was prominent in the 
i960 coup, Alparslan Turkes. His bands 
of youth commandos trained in semi-secret 
camps have made a name for themselves 
by attacking left-wing students in the 
universities and breaking up meetings of 
the Turkish Labour party and women’s 
organisations advocating birth control. 
The movement’s philosophy is that a new 
Turkey should be built up grounded dii 
the Islamic faith and Turkish culture and 
traditions. It is reminiscent of German 
national socialism. 

On the left is the Turkish Labour party 
which gained 3 per cent of the votes in 
1965. For the election the party h&s 
papered over a threatened split between 
its leader, Mr Ali Aybar, flfoo still main¬ 
tains that the party should Work towards 
its marxist aims through the democratic 
system, and Professor S. Aren who believes 
the time for that is past. The party has 
received some violent support from the 
radical student bodies but it is not likely 
to make much of an impression at the 
polls. 

As the Turks realised earlier this year the 
army is still waiting in the wings. Whether" 
Mr Demirel wins outright or has to seek 
a coalition partner (the Reliance party 
would best fit the bill) would not worry 
the army leaders. But they would start 
to take notice if the Justice party seemed 
to be moving too far away from what 
Ataturk stood for. This may be the 
strongest guarantee that however strong 
the traditionalists show themselves to be 
on October 12th, the country’s govern¬ 
ment will continue to take the moderate 
path forward. 

In Nicosia, meanwhile, the Greek 
Cypriots have been voicing hope that Mr 
Demirel will get the Turkish Cypriots to 
be more flexible after these elections ; but 
theie seems little basis for such a hope. 
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We're trying to put 
conference together again 


In the end they decided to rebel : and 
in the end they were a little too angry 
to be sorry. So Mr Jack Jones and his 
transport woikers and Mr Ilughie Scanlon 
and his engineers announced to the 
Labour conference at Brighton on 
| Wednesday afternoon that they would 
: throw their combined 1,800,000 votes 
1 against the party’s ideas on incomes policy 
S on Friday. It would need, it appeared, 
t something like Mrs Barbara Castle's head 
l on a platter to persuade them otherwise. 
; The fabric of unity, woven with such 
[ assiduity by Mr Wilson, was rent again. 

■ Everybody blamed everybody else for 
this mishap. Mr Wilson himself, it was 
said, had made the fatal step by over¬ 
dramatising the affair after midnight on 
Monday, when it had first blown up. This 
meant that the newspapers, casting around 
for something to write about except 
Labour’s new bliss, got Mr Jones and Mr 
Scanlon into the headlines next day, and 
they liked this fame. But Mr Wilson’s 
friends contended that he was merely 
smoothing things over—and at a time 
when he was still trying to write his own 
speech—after Mrs Castle had stirred the 
unions up By talking like a minister and 
not like a member of the party executive. 

As a minister Mrs Castle could not do 
other than insist that reactivating part 
two of the 1966 act could not possibly 
constitute any curtailment of basic union 
rights. As a mertiber of the executive, of 
course, anything could go. Mrs Castle, 
who never surrenders without a shot fired, 


preferred to have her say as a minister. 
What was more, she had the brass neck 
to tell the unions that she had found their 
strictures added up to no more than 44 a 
rather confused and surprisingly muted 
debate.” It was no wonder that Mr Jones 
shouted angrily from the floor. When the 
debate was over he waited with his delega¬ 
tion around him for an internecine 
exchange of heated comments. 

Mrs Castle, of course, believed that all 
this had been swept under the carpet by 
her announcement of equal pay for 
women by 1975, but, as Mr Wilson 
discovered that night in the Grand Hotel, 
it was not. The Prime Minister had 
arrived in Brighton with the trade winds 
blowing behind him and a workmanlike, 
knockalx>ut script that saw the Tories off 
just as if it were the old days again and 
Harold Wilson’s seaside turn had never 
stopped playing to delighted audiences. 
This script did not allow for feuding in 
the party, and when it was delivered with 
appropriate punch and timing on Tuesday 
it wooed the audience. What it did not 
contain, necessarily, was any word about 
incomes policy. 

It had words on other contentious 
matters, including The Economist's 
remarks on the latest trade returns, which 
Mr Wilson handsomely construed as an 
apology4 But on the necessity for an 
incomes policy '(as on those two other 
factors, devaluation and the control of the 
money supply,; which Mr Wilson had 
resisted for years) there was no apology 


from Mr Wilson in return. So let’s leave 
it there. He did mention incomes policy 
on Tuesday afternoon, when he felt con¬ 
strained to send a message to tke secret 
session, pointing out that Mrs Cattle had 
spoken as a minister. But that w&$ all. 

This reticence appeared jto lull, Mr Jack 
Jones into the belief that Mr Wilson was 
caving in again. After all, the p<trty call 
was for unity, and Mr Jones believes 
sincerely that there can be no uriity where 
there is restraint on wage demands. The 
Prime Minister had given way wheO faced 
with the embattled unions in June, so he 
could do so again when things were 
explained clearly to him. On Tuesday 
evening Mr Jones was making soothing 
noises: he indicated it would all end 
happily. 

But Mr Scanlon and his men held a 
caucus, which came out something like 
two to one against giving an inch on 
incomes policy. If it had been Mr Jones 
who first recognised the devilment that 
Mrs Castle was getting away with, it was 
Mr Scanlon who was most reluctant to 
forgive and forget. Even so, it was not 
a huge matter, and there were several in 
the Government who believed Mr Jones 
and so comforted themselves that the 
rebellion was divided and would fade 
away. Into this situation there walked 
Mr George Brown, once more on the 
come-back trail. 

Mr Brown, putting the past behind him, 
had only lately announced his return to 
active politics after an operation. He was 
to introduce the party’s new policy paper, 
Agenda for a Generation, and wheh he 
rose it was in the familiar welter of 
sentiment, affection and persistent doubt 
that surrounds all his public appearances 
nowadays. Mr "Brown had been billed as 
the man wjio wduld make it up with the 
unions, and valiantly be tried. 1 The aim 
of the movement, he declared, was one 
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and the same: there was no need to 
quarrel over “ relatively minor ” differ¬ 
ences about the means. Since the agenda 
Was wishywashy anyway, it seemed for a 
moment that only a very hard man would 
quarrel with Mr Brown’s gloss. 

Bui Mr Scanlon and his men let it be 
knbwh that Mr Brow# merely made 
d^ijpgl worse. At this p&M|t Mr Roy 
Jenkins* Who had just flown in from 
thk International Monetary Fund in 
Washington, .Was approached on the 
platform by Mrs Castle. It appeared that 
she had a vital point to make. Whatever 
it was, she need hardly have worried. 
Mr Jenkins mixed his success story with 
a firm declaration that it would be wrong 
not to continue with the very policies that 
bad got all these good results. This was 
not masochism, he said, it was sense. But 
for ell his expectations of an annual 
surplus surpassing even the £j>oo million 
mark, of paying off debts, of civilising the 
barbarities of modern society, it cut little 
ice with the chief malignant*. 

Mr Scanlon rose after lunch to declare 
the undeniable, that the agenda contained 
the terrible words: “ We believe in the 
vital importance of an effective prices and 
incomes policy.” He did not, it was not 
his union’s policy, and it ought not to l>e 
the movement’s policy. Mr Jack Jones 
then rose, to relieved applause, to second 
the reference back. He had been angered 
by something or someone, lately or long 
ago. Gone was the previous evening’s 
hope that things could be smoothed over. 
He made a brief speech of greater clarity, 
and equal force, than Mr Cousins at his 
best. With this five-minute effort Mr 
Jones arrived at Labour conferences. He 
will be around for many years. 

The member of the executive chosen 
to reply to this joint onslaught was Mr 
Tom Bradley, of the transport staffs, who 
happens to be Mr Jenkins’s Parliamentary 
private secretary. Mr Bradley did not 
mince words. He stood by the executive’s 
guns on incomes policy : or was it the 
Government’s guns ? The difference, so 
clear on Tuesday afternoon, had again 
melted. He answered the hecklers. He 
actually shouted them down Mr Bradley, 
too, has arrived. But who won ? In a 
preliminary bout, over a resolution 
calling for the TUC’s 6 per cent growth 
and floating the pound if necessary, die 
rebels won. But the vote on incomes 
policy would not be taken until Friday. 

There were many semantics, but there 
was no revolt, over Europe on Thursday 
afternoon. The stay-out brigade, Mr 
Douglas Jay and Mr Emanuel Shinwell to 
the fore, insisted on their say ; and Mr 
Jones, whose resolution was the one 
debated, came as close to echoing their 
vieWs as made no difference. But since 
Mr Wilson had contrived on Tuesday to 
be all things to all men in the party on 
Europe, the executive was not disposed to 
pick a fight. Mr Brown repeated his own 
idea of proper safeguards, which the Six 
already knew, and on that understanding 
accepted the motion. One running sole 
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Pei shy's friends, not Stormont's 


Ulster 


Peace is not easy 


Ulster is still bitterly far from at peace. 
But the violence that flared up in Belfast 
on Saturday night died down again bv 
the end of the weekend. Five houses in 
the Catholic area were on fire on Saturday 
night ; on Sunday petrol bombs were 
thrown at a Protestant church. The 
Catholics complained that the protection 
of the troops had not prevented the fires, 
but by Wednesday General Freeland 
seemed to have regained their confidence. 
Another 700 troops have been flown 
out to join the 7,000 now in Ulster, 
and specially formed squads of soldiers, 
armed with batons rather than guns, are 
to take on a more positive police role. 

On Tuesday, the Reverend Ian Paislev 
managed to muster 5,000 flag-waving 
supporters on the steps of Stormont, 
ostensibly to lobby MPs as the Ulster 
parliament reassembled to debate the 
Cameron report, and thus escaping the 
ban on public meetings. The MPs were 
manhandled by the crowd with apparent 
indifference to their political party, which 
is a further sign, as if any were needed, 
that Major Chicester-Clark will have just 
as much trouble with his extremists, if 
not with his parliamentary party, as his 
predecessor as prime minister when he 
comes to carry out electoral and admini¬ 
strative reforms. 'Mr Callaghan is to go 
back to Ulster next week with the express 
intention of seeing that these reforms are 
carried out, but he had sufficient skill 
to reject the motions at the Labour party 
conference which would have committed 
him to doing much more. He also 
called on the Catholics to make some 
gesture of reconciliation, and to join the 
Ulster constabulary. The official opposi¬ 
tion did turn up to Stormont on Tuesday, 
as he hoped they would. But to hope for 
much reconciliation among the Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics in the back streets 
of frightened ’Belfast is to forget that 
that city is still divided by a peace fence, 
over a mile long, which has to be manned 
by the army* 


Furnished tenants _ 

Sense and security 


Rent legislation covers two main fields— 
the rent itself, and security of tenure~-but 
it is still codified largely in terms of 
unfurnished and furnished lettings. 1 Plea¬ 
sure has been mounting on the Govern¬ 
ment to abolish this distinction, which 
has led to abuses. The appointment this 
week of a committee to look into the 
working of the rent laws means no decision 
just yet, and this caution is right. By 
looking at the operation of the fair rent 
machinery, especially in areas of scarcity, 
and at the relationship of the furnished 
and unfurnished codes, thefe will be more 
hope of a solution that does not merely 
dry up the market. 

Furnished rents are fixed by a tribunal 
which may also grant security for a maxi¬ 
mum of sue months at a time. Unfurnished 
rents are fixed by an official, the rent 
officer, with appeal to a rent assessment 
panel. They can be reviewed after three 
years. There is complete security of tenure 
subject to certain conditions under which 
a court may or must order possession. 
Assimilating the two systems of rent 
fixing would be quite simple: the rent 
officers could do it all, with an appeal to 
a committee. A step in this direction has 
been taken already by creating a single 
panel of members for the rent tribunals 
and the rent assessment committees and 
by making the rent officers act as postmen. 

But the crux is security. It is because of 
this that many landlords, especially in 
London, have done all they could to gain 
the legal status of furnished lettings 
through the bare minimum of furniture. 
There is no legal definition of *“ furnished ” 
although case law is gradually narrowing 
the doubt. One London solicitor recently 
got 13 out of 15 furnished tenancies 
switched to unfurnished status by the 
court. 

If security were unhooked from the 
business of furniture, the air would be 
cleared. But what should take its place ? 
To protect all tenants fully would scare 
off far too many landlords, especially 
people letting part of their own homes. 
To allow these readier repossession— 
subject to a maximum number of tenants 
or lettings—would be one answer Other 
landlords might claim the same status if 
they could show they were in the holiday 
letting business, or were prepared to go 
on a register of student lodgings, for 
instance. But it would be far better to 
offer a landlord some real carrot, for once, 
to make long term, protected letting more 
attractive. If the Treasury still feels too 
mean to give all business landlords the 
tax allowances on depreciation that other 
businesses get, why should it not offer 
them to those landlords who were pre¬ 
pared to register as “ long term ” lessors, 
waving the others to get on with short 
lettings on similar terms to the present 
furnished system ? 
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Giro helps 
your money go round 


Gets payments in faster 
^simplifies accounting 
' reduces postage 
cuts down m 
cash handling v/7 ’ 

saves on 

wages and pensions " ( 
and gives you the service 
of a £5 million computer system 
free of charge 

So whathyour chiefaccountant waiting for? 

Get details of how Giro works for your Business. 

Call in your local Giro representative by phoning 
Customers Relations Division, National Gfyro, London. * 

Tel: 01-606 1459 or Bootle Tel: 051-92&8181. Ext 3400. 

^j^(andbepaid[)tfiroi^iOlllO 
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BRITAIN 


Making the courts run on time 


The Royal Commission on Quarter 
Sessions and Assizes, which' was set up 
all of three years ago under the chairman¬ 
ship of Lord Beeching, has at last 
published its report. # The commission 
fortunately did not stick to the letter of its 
too narrow terms of reference. Its pro¬ 
posals amount to a much needed '(and 
certainly overdue) reconstruction of the 
whole system of civil and criminal justice, 
above the level of magistrates’ courts, for 
England and Wales. The Government has 
promised to give the report urgent con¬ 
sideration, But it will take longer than 
the remaining lifetime of this Parliament 
to complete the administrative upheaval 
that Lord Beeching recommends. 

The conunission found that the present 
system is 

verging on the intolerable and there is no 

reason to believe that it will do other than 

get worse in the near future unless quite 

radical changes are made. 

There is no lack of evidence to support 
this. The commission found, for example, 
that nearly 70 per cent of people awaiting 
trial at the Old Bailey have to wait for 
longer than the eight weeks recommended 
as a maximum by the Streatfield Com¬ 
mittee in 1961. There is a severe shortage 
of high court judges and the judicial 
system is grossly overloaded—the inevit¬ 
able result of the very necessary expansion 
of legal aid. 

The commission’s remedies are to 
simplify the structure of the courts, 
expand the available “ judge power 
and deploy it more flexibly, make the 
courts geographically and functionally 
more suitable and rearrange the whole 
system under effective and responsible 
administration. It proposes a complete 
separation of the civil and criminal 
business of the higher courts. The supreme 
court, under its plan, would consist of the 
court of appeal, the high court with civil 
jurisdiction and a new court, which it 
christens the crown court, to deal with 
all criminal work. This would absorb the 

*HMSO 17s 6d. 

WHY BEECHING WAS NEEDED 

Proceedings begun during calendar years 1958 & 1968 


criminal jurisdiction of the present assize 
courts, the central criminal court—4he 
Old Baileys—the Lancashire crown courts 
"and the court? of quarter fessidhs, ,The 
crown court would pot sit at anything 
like all*the towns,that at present fetve} 
quarter sessional courts or are visited fay ; 
a judge on assize. At present there are 58 
county quarter sessions, 93 borough 
sessions, and every county has at least one 
assize town; The commission recommends 
that only about 20 towns outside London 
should be cehtfes for both the high court 
—to deal with civil actions, which are 
inadequately catered for by the assize 
courts—and the crown court, and that 
these should then be reduced as soon as 
possible by a further four. About another 
80, it recommends, should be centres for 
the crown court, although , this number 
should be reduced as soon as extra courts 
have been built in the main towns, and 
only about 20 of these should be visited by 
high court judges. 

The rest would be presided over by a 
new bench of judges, to be called “ circuit 
judges ” ; these would be made up of all 
the present county court judges and all 
whole-time judges, other than high court 
judges, who at present sit in the higher 
criminal courts. The problem is that there 
are not very many of these ; quarter 
sessional courts are at part usually presided 
over by part-time judges who are also 
barristers. This would mean the appoint¬ 
ment of 40 new judges in the near future, 
and ultimately a further 30. It is very 
doubtful if the Bar can provide them; for 
this reason a majority of the members of 
the commission recommended that 
solicitors be considered. The Bar Council 
is unsurprisingly against this proposal, not 
least because it must re-open the question 
of solicitors’ right of audience at higher 
courts. At present solicitors can appear 
for their clients in county courts but not 
quarter sessions or assizes, with very few 
exceptions. But even if the circuit bench 
were opened to solicitors it is still doubt¬ 
ful whether really good, very well-paid 
ones would be prepared to leave their 


1 1 Criminal I \ Civil 

260 |- 

thousand * 


MAGISTRATES 

COURTS* 


COUNTY COURTS 


Motoring 
vSl cases 


106* .196$ . . . 195* 1960 

*Magistr0ttf court* ifeo havt a little eftril Jurisdiction, this 
has bean* excluded. 


QUARTER 

SESSIONS** 


1968 190* < i960 I960 

tAsatoe courts also h*ve civil Jurisdiction, ibis m included 
in the totals fbr the for the High Court 


Rnp« for the mpagre byiifflti ^ judicial 
office'. .. v , ; 

The commission does f Commend 
reducing, highr court civil WOrk by 
increasing the jurisjdktioh county 

courts in actions '' 6 t tort to 

£ i ,ooo—the ^ Justice 

Bill before Parliament raise 

this from £500. to and 

sensibly,, thecourt 
registrars, whose cov^ ^rs#^"the only 


reasonably small 


complaints, would be fiqin £30 to 

£100. ■ <: 

The present distribution qf ffepsibility 
for the judicial system is a ; . : timrou^hly 
unsatisfactory muddle. The Commission 
would like to see'the Lond Chancellor 
given responsibility for v; the lot— 
except for magistrates’ v courts—and a 
senior officer appointed for each geogra¬ 
phical group of courts, to , be called the 
circuit administrator. This is quite right ; 
but it will not work unless the Lord 
Chancellor’s Office is developed into a 
proper government department ; at the 
present moment the department is grossly 
overburdened and is thoroughly ill- 
equipped to take on this responsibility. It 
badly needs to be expanded anyway. 

For example, the Beeching commission 
recommends, not surprisingly, a reduction 
in the long summer vacation ; this is the 
sort of small reform that the Lord 
Chancellor’s office should be able to put 
through on its own. And the fundamental 
cause of delays in criminal cases is not 
so much the shortage of judges but the 
use of the jury system as a manner of 
trial for all criminal cases in the higher 
courts—the Bloom trial may take up to 
a year because of the great difficulty 
of explaining highly specialised stuff such 
as accountancy to 12 good men and 
true—and the antiquated rules which 
govern the hearing of trials and the giving 
of evidence. Could not the Law, Commis¬ 
sion and an enlarged Lord Cliancellor’s 
department between them look into this ? 
Or do we have to wait for yet another 
royal commission, which, as the history 
of Lord Beeching’s shows, may be an 
eminently thorough and determined 
review committee, but does not usually 
get appointed until the job is long 
overdue ? 
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ICI gives tyres the strength 
to take on anything 


Today’s transport industry needs tyres 
that will operate efficiently under widely 
varying road conditions over bumpy 
country lanes, over the city s tough 
cobbles and rough kerbs, along the 
motorway’s smooth, flat surface 
Tyres reinforced with ICI Nylon stay 
cool on long, fast runs They resist 
bruising and impact on rough roads 


1 he\ take immense strains undtr hcaw 
loads Blow-outs are almost unknown 
toda\ 

'1 his is just a small part oi ICI I ibres’ 
contribution to the transport industry 
ICI Nylon and Terylene’ are at tht 
heart of a w ide range of items from air 
suspension systems to fan belts, from 
tarpaulins to seat belts 


W hen it comes to synthetic hbres, we’re 
the 1 \perts In many cases, the 
inventors Industry gives us the 
problems We give industry the answers 
That’s our business 
And what can we do for you today ? 

For information urite to 

ICI Fibres Limited, Industrial Uses Dept , 

Hooks tone Road , IIarrogate, Yorkshire 



Tery/eno ' U/stron Spunstron Paraf/I and Paraweb are Trade Marks oftCt 
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ICI Fibres work for industry 
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President on his own 


Mr Nixon's White House 


Washington, DC 


To a questioner who asked him at his 
press conference on September 26th what 
he thought of the student agitation 
against the war in Vietnam, President 
Nixon returned one of his less graceful 
replies: “ Under no circumstances will I 
be affected whatever by it.” He cannot 
quite have meant what he said ; 7 million 
students are too many to be altogether 
ignored, as Mr Nixon well knows. This 
unguarded remark illustrates the perils of 
press conferences, which the President 
generally shows little liking for. The 
speech-writers would never have made 
him say it. Presidential words are policy 
and one principle of policy that prevail 
in the White House under Mr Nixon is 
never to give unnecessary offence. 

Had the President intended a snub to 
the young, and stuck to it, the tepid 
approval that he enjoys with the general 
public would have survived without much 
damage, since the young in America are 
themselves, at present, not. very popular 
with their seniors. But he did not intend 
it Something akin to a representation of 
the young does exist in the White House 
in the shape of the Urban Affairs Council 


under Dr Daniel Patrick Moynihan, him¬ 
self an old fellow of 42. Of Dr Moynihan’s 
staff of seven or eight, four arc under 25. 

Still younger men come in to help : 
tlius, two students of 20 engaged the 
attention of the Urban Affairs Council 
on Monday with an exposition of the 
demographic, sociological and psycho¬ 
logical factors underlying the discontent 
of the American young. Virtually the 
whole Cabinet attended their lecture, at 
President Nixon’s request. This may well 
have been his way of correcting the im¬ 
pression made by his unfortunate remark 
of the previous Friday. The two episodes 
together illustrate a characteristic for 
which the Nixon Administration is being 
criticised in the sophisticated east coast 
press : the .inclination not to appear to do 
anything without, at the same time, 
appearing to do the opposite. The contrast 
with the disputatious gusto of .the,Demo¬ 
crats is striking. . 

‘■Mr Nixon is presiding/’ wrote the 
Washington Post in anger this .week, " b,ut 
there is increasing evidence that he does 
not govern.” The view is natural to com¬ 
mentators habituated to a forceful Presi¬ 


dency, that hag for so long expanded in 
power and enlarged its, monopoly qf 
leadership. Biit when Mr Nixon’s ^hieb 
contest it, as naturally the^ must, they 
are not wholly at a loss for chapter and 
verse. President Johnson overdid things 
and it can be argued thalt, with his abdi¬ 
cation, the period of expansion of presi¬ 
dential power came, for a time, to* an ehcb 
The Nixon Administration cfaijns tp be 
setting out to encourage, a revival of 
locally-based government in :the states 
and cities and it has indeed begun to do 
a certain amount to that end., It claim* 
to be introducing order and ratjopajity 
into fields of government whire** in the 
proliferation of federal programmes and 
offices, they had become lost. It has made 
up its mind on some basic and overdue 
reforms, like that of the welfare systeifl, 
and seerus determined to carry therp 
through. Its last and most interesting 
claim is that it is making more of .an 
effort than previous Administrations .have 
made to see that policies are “ imple¬ 
mented,” that is, that the good intentions 
so often and, by custom,- so resoundingly 
declared lead to more results, 

Such an approach to government may 
well go with a certain rhetorical impover¬ 
ishment, but this too has its rational 
defenders : when storms rage over war, 
youth, race, poverty and what not there 
is much to be said, they say, for a leader¬ 
ship that is broad, tolerant and calcu¬ 
lated, even at some loss of intellectual 
clarity, to unify rather than divide. This 
is the theory : whether it will calm the 
discontented or enrage 'them is a question. 

Republican dislike of big government 
has not stopped the Executive Office— 
the President’s staff housed in the White 
House and in a growing number Of 
neighbouring buildings—from becorrjirig 
more numerous under Mr Nixon than 
ever before. The country grows bigger, 
government business mounts up and the 
President needs constantly more people to 
help him to keep the parochial interests 
of the huge departments under his control. 
Mr Nixon did cut down the numbers 
handling his congressional relations under 
one of his confidants, Mr Bryce Hatfow. 
but this did not work : Congress showed 
even more disregard for his wishes than 
he had imagined that it would aiict 
Mr Harlow had to recruit more men. 

Outside the Executive Office pf the 
President and putside his Cabinet, but 
often wiekling great power over .fields 
important to him, is tjie great array of 
independent, regulatory agenpies whpse 
members he nominates but cannot always 
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Remove. At first sight Mr Nixon’s early 
appointments to these bodies show a 
mysterious inconsistency: dull hacks are 
chieek by jowl with men of ability and 
promise. At the Civil Aeronautics Board 
President Nixon appears to have pulled 
off a master stroke by persuading the 
incumbent chairman, a boyhood friend 
of President Johnson’s appointed only last 
year to an irremovable six-year term, to 
resign to make room for an eminent and 
independently-minded professor of trans¬ 
portation, Mr Secor Browne. At the 
decayed and demoralised Federal Trade 
Commission he wants to replace the dim 
outgoing chairman with the able and 
interesting finance director of the State 
of California, Mr Caspar Weinberger, if 
Mr Weinberger agrees. In quite another 
class are the appointments of Mr Sydney 
Herlongr a political helper from Florida, 
to the Securities and Exchange Commis¬ 
sion and of Mr Robert Wells of Kansas 
to the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion. About Mr Dean Burch, the manager 
of Senator Goldwater’s disastrous cam¬ 
paign in 1964 who is now to be chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion, opinions are divided. But the sound¬ 
ness of the choice is less than obvious. 

The truth is that, like any other Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Nixon has a large number of 
jobs to fill and a large number of men 
for whom he would, on a balance of 
considerations, like to find jobs. Personal 
debts of gratitude play a part, but so 
also does the importance of patronage as 
a means of keeping up the Republican 
party’s morale around the country. Fitting 
the politically deserving candidates into 
jobs which they can be expected to fill 
with credit, or at least to do no positive 
harm in, is not easy. An effort is made 
to put good men into suitable jobs, but 
compromises are made as well. A Demo¬ 
cratic President can always find able 
Democrats in the universities, who can 
come and go between academic life and 
government with relative ease. The able 
Republicans are, more typically, business 
executives on the way up. Not so much 
because of any immediate loss of earnings, 
as because of lost opportunities to get to 
the top, they do not exactly bum to 
break off their careers to put in a few 
years in Washington. 

The most brilliant staffing effort in Mr 
Nixon’s White House was that made by 
his Assistant for National Security Affairs, 
Dr Henry Kissinger, but it does not seem 
to have had the happiest outcome: 
already half a dozen of the men whom 
Dr Kissinger recruited have left for 
academic life, or law practice, or 
embassies abroad. Dr Kissinger is an out¬ 
standing intelligence himself, with a huge 
capacity for work which he has been 
stretching to the limit, and the President 
relies heavily on him. His need to have 
first class intelligences serving him is 
obvious enough. But the work he has to 
offer does not seem to match the intelli¬ 
gence he is obliged to recruit. Tbis may 
be a penalty of the essentially hierarchical 
Way in rihich not only the national 
security 'paff, but Mr Njxon’s White 


House, is organised. Brilliant outsiders 
are strong-willed men, individualists who 
like to do things their *own way and see 
the result of what they do: thev do not 
fit the bed of Procrustes. 

Most of President Nixon’s staff see him 
only in meetings. Quite unlike his pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Nixon is not gregarious. He 
Works most easily alone and when a con¬ 
versation is necessary he prefers it to be 
with the appropriate member of his inner 
group—Mr Harlow, Mr Ehrlichman, Mr 
Haldeman, Dr Bums, Dr Kissinger—and 
only two or three others of his own staff, 
together with his close friend, the Attorney 
General, Mr Mitchell, and one or two 
other members of his Cabinet. Vice Presi¬ 
dent Agnew told an interviewer in US 
News and World Report this week that 
he saw the President for, on 'the average, 
ten hours a week but “ in private con¬ 
versation, very little ” : for the most part 
it is in meetings of the councils and com¬ 
mittees which now abound, through which 
ideas and proposals reach the President 
and through which his conclusions and 
wishes are made known. This is how Mr 
Nixon prefers it to be. 


Berets off the hook 


I here can be no doubt that the decision 
to drop the courts martial of the six 
officers accused of murdering an alleged 
double agent in Vietnam was indeed 
made in the interests of national security. 
That security would suffer is the reason 
given by the Central Intelligence Agency 
for refusing to testify, thus making it 
impossible for the defendants to receive 
a fair trial. This provided whait seems 
like an excuse allowing the Secretary of 
the Army to dismiss charges which many 
people felt should never have been 
brought in the first place. Why they 
were brought may now never be clear 
even if Congress insists on investigating 
the broader implications of the whole 
affaif; Which it may. The official hope 
that the matter will now be forgotten is 
also jeopardised by the announcement 


from one of the officers, Captain Marasco, 
that he is leaving the Army and will 
make efforts to clear his name. The 
Saigon government is also demanding 
an explanation. 

But more important aspects of the 
national security than those involved in 
the exposure of the OIA’s sensitive opera¬ 
tions would certainly have suffered if the 
men had been triea in public, especially 
since some of the most sensational law¬ 
yers in America were appearing for the 
defence. The CIA is finally responsible 
to the President and Mr Nixon partici¬ 
pated personally in ithe decision to stop 
the trial. By raising moral issues and 
publicising aspects of the war that no 
one likes to think about, it could onlv 
have increased the revulsion against the 
American involvement in Vietnam which 
is once more becoming a political em- 
barraissment »to the Administration. The 
courts martial would also have provided 
more ammunition for the growing criti¬ 
cism of the way in which the Defence 
Department manages, or mismanages, its 
affairs. It looks more and more as if the 
accused men were squeezed in a conflict 
of authority, that 'they were honest sol¬ 
diers who felt obliged to do something 
which their superiors in the Army refused 
to condone, perhaps because they had 
not been consulted. 

The freed men are now on leave in 
the United States and their careers are 
supposedly unaffected by the incident. 
Only one of them, Colonel Rheault, was 
technically a member of the Green Berets, 
the elite force set up by President Ken¬ 
nedy in an attempt to improve American 
counterinsurgency work*; apparently the 
others all belong to military intelligence. 
The Green Berets were intended primarily 
to advise Vietnamese irregulars and many 
experts think that the war might have 
been won long ago if more attention had 
been £iven to unconventional efforts of 
this kind. But youn£ Army offices* who 
have shared'this belief may feel less en¬ 
thusiastic after the revelation that dis¬ 
reputables H cloak-and-dagger ” activities 
can also be ordered. 
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CAPITAL 


The Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor 
poration means capital in a big* way to small 
and medium-size British firms. Its total in¬ 
vestment is now well over £110 million in 
some two thousand companies. 

The companies are spread wide throughout 
Britain. They cover a wide range of business 


and industry . Their common factor is growth. 
ICFC backed companies grow significantly 
faster than the national average. 

There are IC.FC branch offices strategically 
placed throughout the country. 

If your business needs capital for 
expansion, contact your local ICFC man now. 


ICFC 

helps companies grow 

Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited, 

7 Cop thall Avenue, London, E.C.2. Tel: 01-6284040. 

(Bee# In Bihnlhgliam. Brighton. Bristol, Cambridge. Cardiff, Edinburgh. Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, 
iverpool, Lopdbtl, lAanbhester. Newcastle, Nottingham, Reading. Wolverhampton, Channel Islands. 
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Haynsworth's 

worth 


The Supreme Court may open its new 
term next Monday One man short. 
President Nixon’s choice for the ninth 
Justice is in trouble on the same issue- 
conflict of financial and judicial interest 
—that unseated Justice Abe Fortas last 
May, creating a vacancy on the Court. 
From the outset, the nomination of Judge 
Clement Haynsworth of South Carolina 
was under attack by liberal members of 
the Senate’s Judiciary Committee. 
(Supreme Court Justices are chosen by 
the President but must be confirmed by 
the Senate.) They were not pleased to 
see a conservative Southerner replacing 
the departed liberal. But the amount of 
embarrassment that they have stirred up 
concerning Mr Haynsworth’s fortune of 
nearly $1 million, acquired in less than 
ao years, has surprised even themselves. 

Dunng the 12 years that Mr Hayns¬ 
worth has been a member of the fourth 
circuit of the federal Court of Appeals, 
he has participated in several decisions 
involving companies in which he had 
investments. The most damaging case to 
come to light involves a firm which runs 
a number of southern textile mills ; in 
some of these stand automatic vending 
machines owned by the Carolina Vend-a- 
Matic Company, in which Judge 
Haynsworth had a one-seventh interest. 
When the Textile Workers Union won 
an election which gave it the right to 
represent workers in one of the mills 
(but not one with Vend-a-Matic 
machines), the owners shut down the 
mill rather than deal with the union. 
Then the union pursued the company 
with charges of unfair labour practices 
and finally won, in the Supreme Court. 
At an intermediate stage, however, the 
case c*me before Judge Haynsworth’s 
court amd he cast the deciding vote in 
the corhpanv’s favour. 

Mr Haynsworth now says that he did 
not know that there were business con¬ 
nections between the textile firm and his 
vending company. But that hardly satisfied 
criti$» who now believe' Aim 'to be 
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not only anti-Negro but anti-labour. 
As the Judiciary Committee resumed 
hearings, both the Justice Department 
and the White House re-endorsed Mr 
Haynsworth* only to find more revelations 
emerging. The judge once ruled in favour 
of a company, then bought $16,000 Worth 
of shares in it before the decision was 
-made public. He now says that he is 
* very sorry but that be simply forgot that 
the decision had not been announced. 

But how pure— or how poor—must a 
judge be ? The question is hounding the 
whole judiqary. No one has accused 
Mr Haynswbrth of making any money 
Out of his alleged conflict of interests, 
much (ess of doing anything illegal; Yet 
as the'beneficiary of the Fortas scandal, 
Mr' Haynsworth Should have been 
beyond reproach. He does not seem to 
be. But the ordeal of the inquiry—(Mr 
Haynsworth is a colourless man, with a 
alignt stammer—rather than ultimate 
rejection bv the Senate will probably 
constitute his penance. 


Is black best ? 


Cleveland. Ohio 

Mayor Carl Stokes of Cleveland walks 
with a light step at the worst of times. 
On occasion he seems a sort of Holly¬ 
wood agent for the black race. The doors 
to his cabinet room will fly open and 
literally dancing through them with a 
cheery whistle, magnificently garbed in 
a fresh silk suit, matching silk tie and 
handkerchief, and a carefully chosen 
shirt, will come America’s first black 
Mayor of a big city. His infectious grin 
and his straight looks are about matched 
by his contagious inability to run 
Cleveland and his uneven record in office. 
These contradictions, as much as his 
colour, will decide his attempt at 
re-election this year to another two-year 
term. 

For few, least of all the Mayor, will be 
deceived by the flattering results of 
Tuesday’s election to choose a Demo¬ 
cratic nominee for this autumn’s 
campaign. Against an inept “ law-and- 
order” candidate he won 60 per cent of 
the votes cast ; this, however, amounted 
to almost ^8,000 less than the 211,000 
votes cast in the corresponding primary 
election of 1967. Many white voters who 
wish to see the back of Mayor Stokes 
have clearly delayed their effort until 
the general election to be held on 
November 4th. Arithmetic does not 
favour Mr Stokes. IVyo years ago he won 
by a mere 1^679 votes, even though 80 per 
cent of black registered voters* turned out 
in what was almost a religious crusade to 
elect him. 

This time there is no Dr Martin Luther 
King in and out of Cleveland helping to 
register black voters. There is* no Ford * 
Foundation financing the registration 
drive. There is not the band .of highly ' 
expert practitioners of tHe View politics 
who organised Mr Stokes’s 1^67 cam¬ 
paign/ building up the crowds, Capturing S1 
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television time, flooding the city with 
students canvasing from door to door. Mr 
Stokes has picked quarrels either with 
his original followers or he has been 
forced to drop them because of hints of 
scandal. As a result the number of 
registered voters in black wards is down 
by 11,000 and this is only partly offset 
by a rise in the mixed wards. The 
number of registered voters in Cleve¬ 
land’s white wards, by contrast, is slightly 
up on two years ago. In a city that is at 
least 60 per cent white this does not look 
good for Mr Stokes. 

Furthermore his Republican opponent 
this year is a more formidable candidate 
than the rich, suburban scion of the Taft 
family whom the Mayor beat so narrowly 
in 1967* Mr Ralph Perk is County 
Auditor and the first Republican in ages 
to win such a major local office. A 
central European, he has in Cleveland’s 
white west side a vast personal following 
which is wholly “ ethnic,” unleavened by 
Anglo-Saxons or liberal Jews. In 
particular Mr Perk has cultivated the 
elderly who are mostly lifelong Demo¬ 
crats. In addition Mr Perk has as his 
party chairman a liberal young man who 
has revolutionised the Republicans and 
has skilfully managed to stop Cleveland’s 
business establishment, which has endoised 
Mayor Stokes, from putting too much 
money into his campaign. 

Mr Perk does not have to. look far for 
campaign issues. Mr Stokes packed the 
city’s Civil Service Commission with sup¬ 
porters who have now been indicted by 
a grand jury for leaking the contents of 
police examination papers to Negro 
candidates. Serious crimes in Cleveland 
have, according to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, increased by well over half 
in the past year. That this was from a 
relatively low base goes unnoticed and 
Mayor Stokes has good reason to blame 
his inefficient police department for the 
increase ; but his case is weakened by his 
running feud with top policemen and his 
failure to increase the number of police¬ 
men despite a mandate and the money to 
do so. After the Glenville incident last 





year in which three white policemen and 
fpur other people were , 

used local black leaders and gungltq pilfefi 
the area rather than Cleveland** f OVy^^ 
police—a daring tactic which" hiis 'ruiflff > 
seveial political careers in big cjtiat’jB'Y 
America. 


Mr Stokes is at war With the t>eme- 
cratic president of the City Council in 
particular over a housing development 
for the poor which he wishes to place 
in a middle-class black neighbourhood. 
Finally, perhaps most telling, Mr Stokes 
has been unwittingly Compromised by an 
over-zealous picketing campaign being 
conducted by a somewhat outlandish black 
gfoup against the white-owned franchises 
of a chain of hamburger shops. 




Against all this Mr Stokes's blackness 
has earned some racial peace in Cleve¬ 
land His much resented wanderings 
around the country have brought an 
estimated $100 million of money from 
the federal government into a city whose 
business area had not seen a new building 
in nearly 40 years. Cleveland's business 
community looks on him as an insurance 
policy and Mr Stokes's winning ways 
as a man and a campaigner have gained 
him the support of the local Hungarian 
language newspaper, almost as important 
an asset in Cleveland as the continued 
bat king he gets from the two big English 
newspapers. This time, too, his candidacy 
has been endorsed, for the first time, by 
the local Democratic party organisation, 
a surer asset were leading democrats not 
working against him behind the scenes. 
He may yet fire the black community, but 
to get elected he may need some 30 per 
cent of the white votes as well , m 1967 he 
secured under 20 per cent 


House that who 
built? _ 

The huge construction industry is in an 
uproar. In Pittsburgh, Chicago and other 
cities Negroes are on the march to secure 
a larger share of the highly-paid skilled 
jobs in building and white trade unionists 
are counter-marching to protest against 
government “ favouritism ” for blacks. 
In Washington the Administration's con¬ 
viction that business decisions are best 
left to businessmen is wearing thin as 
house prices soar, partly as the result of 
huge wage increases being granted by the 
thousands of relatively small building 
contractors to the powerful trade unions. 



unemployment, its manpower short¬ 
ages and training schemes and at the 
bais to the introduction of new'techniques. 

These are all issues which challenge the 
trade unions, already up m arms over the 
introduction, last week, of the so-called 
Philadelphia Plan. This requires con¬ 
tractors in that city who are working on 
construction for the federal government, 
or construction partly financed by it, to 
strive to raise the employment of Negroes 
and other minority groups year by year 
until by 1973 they account for 26 per cent 
of the workers in six skilled crafts ; the 
present level is 4 per cent. The numbers 
are small, under 2,000 over four years in 
Philadelphia. But the scheme is coming 
into force as federal construction is being 
cut severely to take the heat off housing 
and it is to be extended to other cities. At 
their convention in Atlantic City last week 
the building unions registered their pro¬ 
found opposition to the plan, even though 
it is supposed to be voluntary and the At¬ 
torney General, reversing the Comptroller 
General, has found that it dots not 
contravene the legal ban on employment 
quotas. Bitterly 'Mr Meany, the head of 
the trade union federation, protested that 
the building unions were being made the 
“ whipping boy " although discrimination 
elsewhere was as bad or worse. 

The unions are bound to find even 


Last week the President set up a com¬ 
mission, which includes representatives 
of the public, the employers and the 
unions, to find means of reducing the 
work-stoppages in this strike-prone 
industry and to consider how it can be 
made more stable and responsive to the 
country’s needs over the long term. The 
commission will look not only at possible 
Hew machinery to avoid strikes but also 
at the industry’s seasonality and high 


more objectionable the views of a federal 
housing official, Mr Samud Simmons, at 
last week's hearing in Chicago on racial 
practices. He called for 17 of the city’s 
building contractors to lose their federal 
work and be barred from future work for 
the government because they hire so few 
blacks. But he went on to say that it was 
virtually impossible even for the most just 
employer to give minority workers a fair 
deal, because he had to obtain his workers 


through the appropriate trade union Or 
at least to submit new recruits for thdr 
approval. In the past two years, the ftade 
unions, with governmental financial J a}d, 
Jjavc taken ovej* 3,000 blacks into their 
apprenticeship schemes, but this is stflF^nly 
4 per cent of all such -apprentices hud 
quite inadequate. The training time is 
also far too long ; it takes six year$ to 
* become a fully hedged electrician, for 
example—longer than to obtain a FftD, 
, On work where federal money is involyed, 
Mr Simmons argued, control of training 
anti certification for employment must be 
shared by the federal government and?not 
be left to the tftde unions ; this "the 
secret of their monapolV (tarer. President 
Nixon himself said last ivedpthpt “ in the 
long run we cannot hfoVW dbnsfrucfcion 
unions which deny. tW right Of aft Ameri¬ 
cans to have those positions." * 


Bad flying weather 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
For the airlines the summer slump in 
business now appears te be ending, but 
the decline in the growth of tyaffic was 
one of the worst in more than a decade. 
All categories were, affected, eyen cargo, 
and the slump was All the mote depress¬ 
ing to airline officials because it was 
unexpected, Eyen worse their projections 
of profits turned out in almost all cases to 
be a mockery. Month after month costs 
ran away, almost out of control, while 
revenues struggled upwards at a turtle's 
pace. United Air Lines, the largest com¬ 
mercial air carrier in,the world, was almost 
the only domestic trunkline to come up to 
expectations, either for growth or for re¬ 
venues, during the first naif of this year ; 
not even United showed any improve¬ 
ment to speak of in profits. 

The airlines are not, however, taking 
a passive attitude towards their present 
troubles. They have persuaded the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to break precedent and 
allow two major rises in passenger fares 
in a single calendar year. Last February 
the CAB approved a wide range of 
increases intended to add about 3.8 per 
cent to the revenues of the air earners 
because their costs were rising faster than 
their income. Beginning this week, addi¬ 
tional increases, which are extfected to 
add 6.35 per cent to revenues, have been 
approved for the same reason. The air¬ 
lines have had to pay for the latest 
increases by making adjustments in their 
tariffs to reflect the fact that costs a 
passenger mile are lower on long trips 
than on short flight?. After complaints 
by a group of Congressmen the CAB also 
ordered a detailed Investigation into the 
whole structure of domestic passenger 
fares. In view of the poor outlook for 
traffic, as well as the probability that' the 
inflationary spiral in airline expenses will 
continue, there is no hope, even with the 
latest boost in revenues, that the airlines 
will be able to come close to the return 
of 10.5 per cent on invested capital that 
is the board's working guideline* 
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ALBANY 

HOTEL 


NOTTINGHAM 


RIGHT IN THE CITY CENTRE! 



If you have 
to live out of 
a suitcase- 

LIVE WELL! 


FRIENDLY WELCOMING SERVICE 
COMFORTABLE DOUBLE-GLAZED BEDROOMS 
WELL-EQUIPPED PRIVATE BATHROOMS 
INDIVIDUALLY-CONTROLLED AIR CONDITIONING 
TV, RADIO AND DIRECT-DIAL TELEPHONE 
CHOICE OF RESTAURANTS AND BARS 

CONFERENCE AND BANQUETING FACILITIES 
FOR FOUR TO 400 

ADJACENT MULTI-STOREY CAR PARKS 


The Albany Hotel, St. Jemee’e St.. Nottingham, NG16BN 
Telephone: 0602 40131. Telex: 37211 



FOR 

SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
IN JAPAN. 

YOU NEED 
COMPLETE 
EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 

THE KIND 

mpan s YOU GET FROM 

mo st relia ble 

& SANWA BANK 

Branches: 210 

Head Office: Fushimi-n^chi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Add: SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Officef Takehlra cho, Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Add: SANWABANK TOKYO 
London Branch: 3145, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 
Hong Kong branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
New York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
San f rancisco Branch: 465 California Street, San Francisco 
, Frankfurt Representative Office: 6000 FrankfuftyMain, 

Goethe Strasse 22 
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While the American international 
carriers, particularly Pan American World 
Airways, Braniff and Northwest Airline*; 
will benefit to ,*ome degtee from 
increases in domestic far£s it will hot be 
an important item in their profit > and • 
loss statements. For Northwest and 
Braniff this will not be a serious matter, 
butt for Pan Am the need for an increase 
in revenues or some drop in the rate of 
rise in expenses is urgent. Pan Am lost 
$12.7 million in the first half of this 
year and the second half does not look 
much more promising, what with heavy 
expenses for the introduction of the jumbo 
747 jet on ithe North Atlantic run. The 
first of these giant 400-seat jet aircraft 
was to have made its maiden New York- 
London-Frankfurt flight in mid-December, 
but this has been postponed because of 
delays in the delivery of engines. The 
postponement will he an additional drag 
on Pan Aril’s profits, as presumably will 
its move to match Alitalia’s cut price 
winter fares across the Atlantic. 

Pan Am is also threatened by the recent 
awards of new Pacific mutes to other 
American carriers. Not only will there 
be much more competition 011 the runs to 


' ' . . 

Hawaii, with a rate war already develop¬ 
ing, but the added competition on other 
service^ across the .Pacific is bringing, do>yn 
■ the dfcce lucrariyerrfyrei ou 
closer to the levels prevail irt£ Qirqther 
overseas flights. Xfiw erosion may, in the 
end cost Pan Am millions * of dollars 
annually—dollar^ that must come directly ? 1 
out of profits. Aa a coiwefcjuence, Wm Am 
is making no secret of the fact that it is 
seeking to merge with a domestic airline 
whose routes fit with its own. 

Nor is Pan Am the only airline con¬ 
sidering a merger as a way of achieving 
better efficiency and thus putting a halt, 
if only for the time being, to spiralling 
costs. Trans World Airlines says that it 
is studying three possible partners and all 
the smaller trunklines as well as some 
of the larger ones, such as Eastern, are 
looking into ways and means either of 
acquiring or being acquired. And while 
the airlines are eyeing one another hun¬ 
grily they are at the same time moving 
aggressively to expand their hotel service 
when they have one—Pan Am its Inter¬ 
continental Hotel system, TWA its Hilton 
International division—or to acquire such 
a service if in the “ have-not ” category, 


* 

like United Airliq^ Alipos^jMn^ut ex 
ception, the hotel 
night 

price*, almost e^tu^y ^ftregulated m flu 
: United State*, ; have % ri»u§U*t, s 
geometric rate * while alftine/fruts an 
tightly controlled by the government. 

The outlook for the airlines, while 
stormy at the moment, is not all bad 
by any means. Traffic may not havt! 
been growing as- expected for the past 
year, but it has been growing ; the cosi 
of everything the airlines buy has beer 
going up but the inflationary spiral ii 
expected to slow down somewhat before 
the year is out. The price of new equip* 
• mem—expected to total more than 
$12 billion during the next five years— 
is high and a heavy burden, but the 
new aircraft, like the 747, are expected 
to cut direct operating costs, on a seat- 
mile basis, as much as 20 per cent. Ai 
a result those airlines which can weather 
the present financial storms are expected 
to emerge into the warm sunlight of 
prosperity before the end of next year. 


A trio of Mets 

For a few fleeting moments, New York 
City has recaptured the illusion that it is 
a community Its bumbling young baseball 
team, the Mets, has finished not at the 
bottom but at the to ft- of the eastern 
division of the National League. Its best- 
known museum, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, has just been showered with as 
priceless a collection of paintings and art 
objects as a non-royal benefactor can 
bestow And the musicians of the Metro¬ 
politan Opera Company, protesting at 
being unable to work because labour 
troubles have delayed the opening of the 
new season, chose to express their dis¬ 
content with music. They played the 
march from Aida at Lincoln Centre 
Pla/a while pickcters from the chorus 
paraded with placards. Even the police¬ 
men on duty smiled—a rare sight at a 
protest demonstration anywhere. 

The stories of all three Mets go deeper. 
The ball team is the spiritual successor 
to the old Brooklyn Dodgers, New York’s 
lovable underdogs. Since the new team 
began playing in 1962, it has never before 
finished higher than ninth in league stand¬ 
ings This year, however, the entire 
structure of professional baseball was 
redesigned to add more suspense and 
competition to the long season. Each of 
the two leagues, National and American, 
took on new teams and split Itself into 
eastern and western divisions. This paid off 
handsomely for the Mets who were some¬ 
how enlivened into climbing well ahead 
of their division’s five other teams by the 
season’s close this week. Now they must 
play Atlanta’s Braves, who won in the 
National League’s western division. (Then 
comes the World Series, between the 
champions of both leagues.) The Mets’ 
triumph has elated all three candidates in 
New York's mayoral election, none of 
whom haSvtri$d to wqo voter* by consoling 
the city’s other team, the once-mighty 


Yankees, for their dismal showing. 

Another Met, the art museum, has had 
a triumph too As it begins its centenary 
year, it has been given the collection of 
the late Robert Lehman, the banker who 
died in August. To estimate the gift as 
worth $100 million is meaningless because 
it simply could not be re-assemblcd today 
at any price. It was begun in 1911 by 
Philip Lehman, Robert Lehman’s father, 
in the heyday of the financier-art collector. 
There are about 3,o<X) superlative paint¬ 
ings, drawings, tapestries, pieces of 
furniture, jewellery and sculpture repre¬ 
senting the 12th to the 20th centuries in 
Western European art. It seems likely that 
the museum gently beguiled its benefactor 
into deciding to transfer the collection by 
appointing him in 1^67 to the specially 
cicated post of chairman of its board. 
I11 any event, death duties made it highly 
unlikely that such a collection would 
remain in private hands over the genera* 
tions; Lehman seems to have been 
assured that his wishes would be respected 


and that the gift would be kept intact and 
exhibited as a unit—a restriction which is 
highly unpopular with museum directors. 

There is no such good news for the 
third Met, the opera. It may not have a 
1969-70 season at all. The opening has 
been postponed because u of the 14 
unions representing musicians, dancers, 
choristers and singers have not reached 
agreement on contracts with the manage¬ 
ment. And while negotiations drag on, a 
number of stars who had been scheduled 
to sing during the autumn have begun to 
take other bookings. Mayor Lindsay has 
tried to help out, but labour mediation is 
not his forte. The management has offered 
rises in pay which would give choristers 
about $300 a week and musicians $315 
a week in three years’ time. The unions 
argue that this wduld not compensate for 
the inefcased cost of living, while the 
management feels that* considering the 
Met’s annual deficit of $3.5 million, any 
further rises would put prices of tickets 
beyond the public's reach. 
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Striking up a protaat 






Singer now. 

It’s the company you know. 

Plus new Friden technologies for business. 


More than a thousand products have joined our 
famous sewing machine in an ever-growing Singer tech¬ 
nology. Now Singer makes products to help explore the 
moon. Products to help explore the oceans. And, through 
the Friden Division, products to help you explore the full 
potential of youroffice staff. Friden* office machines bring 
the full impact of electronic technology to virtually every 
job in youroffice. Calculating, accounting, billing, writing, 
computing, summarizing, and whole new areas of high¬ 
speed communications. 

Here are just a few. 


Th. office. Meet the typewriter that 
types by itself. 100 words a minute. 

Error-free. It’s the FLEXOWRITER* 

automatic typing machine, and it works from punched 

paper tapes. When therb's a revision or correction 

in a document, this machine can 

even rearrange hyphens and sentences to 

make the correction fit. Singer makes a wide variety of 


these automatic typing machines for a wide variety 
of typing 


Error- fret typesetting. Just type your 
copy on a tape perforator at normal 
typing speed. Then Insert the tape 
in the JUSTOTEXT 70* 
phototypesetter, and it automatically 
sets and justifies up to 30 lines of 











































NEW LEGENDS OUT OF OLD 

The Secret lives of Lawrence of Arabia 

By Phillip Knightley and Colin Simpson. 

Nelson. 293 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

In a moment of irritation, Mrs Bernard Hogarth with meticulous attention to 
Shaw once called T. E. Lawrence 44 an detail ” ; hut all that seems to have hap- 
infernal liar.*’ Let us say he was one of pened is that Hogarth (like any don with 
those people who cannot help inventing a wayward but gifted student) gave him 
stories about themselves, not only to books to read and helped him to obtain 
impress others but to convince themselves grants and jobs. 

that they really exist. Books by his friends Tiheir judgment is better when dealing 
are full of stories which they must have with the first world war and the following 
had from him but which cannot be tiue. years. They see clearly that his military 
For example, when piesenting the Aiab role was limited and incidental . he was 
case at the peace conference in 1919 Faisal tough and brave and understood guerrilla 
is supposed to have reerted the Quran in warfare, but had no military command 
Arabic and left Lawrence to make a and was given credit due to other British 
speech in English. This is unlikely to have officers and to the well-trained Arab Otto- 
happened: the allied statesmen must have man officers. They are right to point out 
had officials who knew Arabic, Faisal had that, during and after the war, his part 
men around him who knew English, and, was mainly political, that it was important, 
under pressure from his followers as he and that its mainspring was the desire to 
was, he could not possibly have left so “ biff the French out of Syria.” Not all 
important a statement to a< 5 oreign liaison their findings are new : what they say 
officer. about Lawrence’s wish to make an agree- 

Lawrence died in 1935, but ^ ie process ment between Faisal and the Zionists was 
of questioning his legend really began with said by Stewart Svmes long ago. They 
Richard Aldington’s u biographical in- have found some new material—the 
quiry ” twenty years later, although adventures of Lawrence’s first Arab agent 
George Antonius had cast some doubts as sound as faicical as those of most spies— 
early as 1938. More recently, Khe Kedou- but their researches in the Public Record 
rie has asked disturbing questions about Office have been too rapid to be thorough. 

Lawrence’s motives, and a Jordanian They have not had time to study all the 

writer, Suleiman Mousa, has made good documents in the light of a full knowledge 
use of Arabic sources. By now not much of Arab and British politics, 
is left of the legend but, perhaps because They have scarcely indeed faced the 
of the way in which this new book has central problem of Lawrence’s career : 

been presented to the public, its authors without political experience and an inde- 

seem to be claiming that it is still alive pendent basis of power, how did he 
and untarnished—“ to two generations he acquire so much influence ? Not because 

has represented all that is finest in the of superior wisdom or because he inspired 

English Imperial Hero . . . except for liking and trust : Faisal did not trust 

Winston Churchill, probably the best him completely, other Arabs did not take 
known Englishman of this century”—and him seriously, most British politicians do 
theirs is the first book really to question not seem to have liked him much. The 

it. In this they are not quite fair to their answer may be that there were men on 

predecessors ; how far in fact do they go both sides who thought they could use 
Deyond them ? him : British officials and politicians who 

In one way Mr Knightley and Mr wanted to escape from the Sykes-Picot 
Simpson go backwards and create a new agreement, and pro-Hashimite Arabs who 
legend. The young Lawrence was much wanted British support against other Arab 
influenced by the archaeologist D. G. factions as well as the French. It is here 

Hogarth, and worked with him in the that his story-telling appears not as a 

Arab Bureau during the firs* world war; quirk of character but as the key to his 
but the authors maintain that even before career : by exaggerating his influence 
the war Hogarth had an unofficial intejli- over the Arabs to the British, and vice 
gence service, somehow linked to the versa, he did acquire an influence with 

Round Table group, and at an early both, but One which collapsed when the 

stage recruited Lawrence into it. The clash of interests came, 
evidence for this is tenuous. 44 Lawrence/* The last part of die book is the^ best, 
they say, 4t as a new recruit to this Great about Lawrence’s career in the RAF and 
Game was prepared for his' r6le by the complexities of his nature. The 


wt^aqe 
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ifiay oohtaiiV as tiStefyfwfc the 

secret of Lawrence’* breakdown? uh tma 
story, as jn those told Mr Bruce abodt 
“ the Old Man,*' he maty '‘have oeoi 
hinting at something else: perhaps not 
another incident, but some sense of exile 
from the human world which he couiJ 
only talk about in symbols. 

There are signs that, as age and the 
RAF did their work, a calmer man wit 
emerging. Lawrence’s letters-to Mis 
Bernard Shaw show him in a softer lighj^ 
The Shaws always come out well m 
memoirs of their age : she was kind and 
sympathetic, he was kind too but perhaps 
more perceptive, and must have the lad 
word : “ on another occasion, exasperated 
by him for some reason, Shaw bluntly 
demanded, 4 What is your game* 
really ? * ” 


LUCKY ADMIRAL 

Rodney 

By David Spinney. 

Allen and Unwin . 484 pages. £5. 

At the end of the war of American 
independence the British public accorded 
Rodney a welcome unrivalled before the 
days of Nelson when, after a long series 
of mishaps, he returned victorious froiii 
the West Indies—only to be dismissed by 
a government of a different political conti- 
plcxion. He may have been a lucky 
admiral to win the battle of the Saints 
which so strengthened the hands of the 
negotiators at the peace conference that 
the future of Canada was assured, even 
if the American colonies had been lost, 
but, as Mr Spinney shows, he earned the 
good fortune which attended him at the 
close of hi<> long career at sea by profeS* 
sional merit and experience. 

He was never popular with his col¬ 
leagues, who complained behind his back 
of his hauteur, his avarice, his irresolute 
44 whims and caprice.” This biography* k 
sober, scholarly book which only em oil 
the side of length, answers these hostile 
voices liecause the author considen that 
for nearly two centuries the admiral's cask 
has gone by default. 

Sir Nathaniel Wraxhall, a candid frien<^ 
gives a vivid impression of this untypical 
naval officer in a passage which b 
unfortunately omitted here. According to 
him, Rodney “ dealt his censures, as well 
as his praises, with imprudent liberality. 
Throughout his whole life two passion^ 
both highly injurious to his repose, women 
and play, earned, him Into many excesses.? 
About the women Mr Spinney finds littfjc 
to say, but lie gives a fascinating account 
of the way Rodney squandered a fortune 
made from prize money at cards at Whited 
and how he carried his gambler** iristinCt 
into politics by .contesting the ruinous 
Northampton election of 1768, where the 
three candidates spent £160,000 on an 
% 



COLOUR AND 

CITIZENSHIP 

4 report on Mima kmk relation 

E. J. B. ROSE and associates 

' I welcome the report as a serious, and in many ways, a unique contribution to the 
understanding of a question with which we shall have to be coping for the rest of our 
lives, it is written nonestly by humane and scholarly men and women, and I hope it 
receives the welcome such a document undoubtedly deserves ’—Quintin Hogg, M.P., in 
the Spectator. 90/- net, paper covers 55/- net Institute of Race Relations 


The Trouble at L.S.E. 
1966-1967 

HARRY KIDD 

Harry Kidd, until recently Secretary of the 
L.S E, was a central figure during the 
student unrest there in the spring of 
1967. He was thus in a unique position 
to write this book about the first major 
demonstration of student power in 
Britaln-a clash of great significance, as 
subsequent events have shown 45/- net, 
paper covers 25/- net 

Courtaulds: 

An Economic and 
Social History 

Volume I: The Nineteenth Century, 

Silk and Crape 
Volume III Rayon 

D. C. COLEMAN 

'A major work The quality of his 
economics sets a new standard in the 
difficult though rewarding held of business 
history, and in addition he displays 
a gift for interweaving narrative and 
analysis that makes his 750 pages 
compulsively readable -The Economist, 
£7/10/- net 

Treasury Control of 
the Civil Service 
1854-1874 

MAURICE WRIGHT 

' Fascinating reading tor anyone at all 
interested in administration, and most of 
all for those who have had any dealings 
with or in the Treasury .’-The Economist, 
80/- net 

Our Own People 

A Memoir of' Ignace Reiss' 
and hie Friends 

ELISABETH K. PORETSKY 

1 Ignace Reiss \ whose real name was 
Ignace S. Poretsky, was a Polish Com¬ 
munist who served as a Soviet Intelligence 
agent but broke with the regime In 1937 
and was found dead by a roadside in 
Switzerland a few weeks later. His widow 
tells his story, especially valuable for 
its first-hand picture of Moscow under 
the terror. 42/- net 

The Controversy 
over Capitalism 

Studios In tha Social Philosophy 
of th# Russian Populists 

A. WALICKI 

This book reinterprets the ideology of 
Russian Populism, which the author sees 
as a reaction to the development of 
captaUsm in Russia and as a response 
to thedpapitalist economy and socialist 
Ideologies of the West. 45/- net 


Modern China’s 
Search for a 
Political Form 

Edited by JACK GRAY 

‘ Mr. Gray has the ability, rare among 
Western observers, to see the vast 
revolutionary drama as a whole and to 
think hard about it. His piece should be 
read with respect by eveiy student of 
China.-Jnternational Affairs 75/- net 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 

The Economic 
Development of 
Guyana 1953-1964 

WILFRED L. DAVID 

Dr David provides a mass of detailed 
information about the Guyanese economy, 
which he uses to test some of the 
main propositions of development theory. 
He analyses the problems that face 
small, open and dependent economies, 
and the structure and institutions that 
characterize them, in the early years 
of economic change. 70/- net 

Republican iraq 

A Study of 'Iraqi Politics since the 
Revolution of 1968' 

MAJID KHADDURI 

This is the first comprehensive account of 
the 1958 Revolution and ‘Iraq’s 
subsequent political development 60/- net 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 

Forthcoming 

Australia, 

New Zealand, and 
the United States 

A Survey of International 
Relations 1941-1968 

TREVOR R. REESE 

The alliance with the US is the fulcrum 
of Australia’s and New Zealand's 
defence and foreign policies, and this 
book, based on a wide range of sources, 

Is the first attempt to document its 
origins and development in the context 
of International affairs in general. 63/- 
net Royal Institute of International 
Affairs 


A Second Identity 

Essays on France and French History 

RICHARD COBB 

‘ His observations and even hia " obiter 
dicta ’’ are solidly based on an 
extraordinary knowledge of France, its 
people and literature, and on an incredible 
memory. Few Englishmen know England 
as well as he knows France.’-The Times 
Literary Supplement 55/- net 


The Clarendon 
Edition of the Novels 
of the Brontbs 

General Editore: 

IAN and JANE JACK 

This series will provide the first standard 
edition of the novels of Charlotte, 
Anne, and Emily BrontS, in texts based 
on first editions and surviving manuscripts 
The first volume, Jane Eyre , 
is edited by Jane Jack and Margaret Smith 
84/- net 

A Theory of 
Economic History 

SIR JOHN HICKS 

Sir John Hicks’s subject is the evolution 
of the market economy; he gives much 
attention to its darker sides, slavery, 
usury, and certain aspects of colonization. 
His discussion culminates in sn 
analysis of the Industrial Revolution. 

25/- net, paper covers 10/- net 
Oxford Paperbacks 

The Growth of the 
American Republic 

Volume I 

SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON, HENRY 
STEELE COMMAGER, and 
WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG 

One of the classics in American history, 
expertly revised. There are fresh 
interpretations of the age of Jackson, 
the Reconstruction period, and the 
Progressive era In the first volume, which 
covers the period 1492 to 1877 The 
second volume will be published later 
this year. Sixth edition 75/- net 

Whitehall Diary 

Volume I 1916-1925 
THOMAS JONES 
Edited by KEITH MIDDLEMAS 

1 This book possesses in high degree the 
virtue of any good political diary, namely 
immediacy-the absence of hindsight 
Patrick Gordon Walker in The Listener 
63/- net 

Rosa Luxemburg 

Abridged Edition 

J. P. NETTL 

25/- net Oxford Paperbacks 

The Unfinished 
Revolution 

Russia 1917-1967 

ISSAC DEUTSCHER 

7/6 net Oxford Paperbacks 

The Peoples and 
Policies of South 
Africa 

LEO MARQUARD 

Fourth edition, 15/- net 
Oxford Paperbacks * 
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electorate of under a thousand. The con¬ 
sequence was an enforced stay abroad 
for several years, until the extraordinary 
generosity of a Marshal of France enabled 
him to return home at the very moment 
the two countries went to war. 

His biographer sticks so closely to his 
subject that he fails to set Rodney’s career 
in the context of the war as a whole, 
thereby diminishing his stature as a figure 
of national importance. In an age of old 
women and cantankerous politicians at 
sea, George III was right when he said 
“at the drawing room that he knew 
when Rodney was out everything would 
g& well.” As a record of the personal life 
of an eighteenth century aristocrat dedi¬ 
cated to a professional career which spans 
all the wars of his day, this is a biography 
which will nojt be superseded. 

HOMO MECHANICUS 

Man Modified: An Exploration of the 
ManfMachine Relationship 
By David Fishlock. 

Cape. 215 pages, illustrated. 38s. 

“ The basic theme of this book,” says the 
author, “ is a brand-new technology, man/ 
machine interaction, the symbiosis is of 
man and machine at every level of 
sophistication up to the enhancement of 
living functions.” The exact meaning of 
this statement could be debated but as a 
statement of purpose it gives' the author 
his opportunity to write about the sub¬ 
jects he wants to write about—a text, 
therefore, for an entertaining sermon. 

These subjects include all the new- 
spangled topics : artificial kidneys, hearts 
and larynxes ; transplants ; computers ; 
implanted heart pacemakers ; artificial 
hip joints and the virtues of plastics ; 
prostheses for people with amputations 
and for thalidomide babies ; heart-lung 
machines ; intensive care and monitoring ; 
microminiaturised circuits ; radio-pills ; 
exoskeletons and cyborgs (cybornetic 
organisms). 

It is all very well done and well ex¬ 
plained for the layman, though he has 
occasionally to put up with the over-cosy 
—‘ “ I cried when 1 first saw the 1 kidney ’ 
and thought of all that trouble,” Mrs 
A. W., a plump young London housewife, 
told me, “ but now it is child’s play.” * 
But Mr Fishlock has been places, talked 
to people and done his homework and the 
book contains evidence of a great deal of 
hard work. If he had been more systema¬ 
tic about giving references this evidence 
would have been obvious, but for the 
record he names the pioneers complete 
with their first names and the places 
where the work was done. Unfortunately 
he seldom gives dates and there is a crying 
need for an index. 

All the subjects the author deals with 
are fashionable and on the advancing 
frontier of discovery. The book will 
appeal to those who want up-to-the- 
minute information on what applied 
science is coming up with next. The 
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book’s weakness is io4j» 

lock’s theme cferikihij? X _ ,, _ 

jects he deals With. But perhaps because 
they are not up to the .minute or brand * 
new he ignores other vastly commoner 
symbioses—man-glasses, man-fal& teeth, 
man-motor car and the other Western 
man and his gun. 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE GAP 

In Touch 

By John Steinbeck IV. 

Andre Deutsch . 216 pages. 30s. 

University in Revolt: A History of the 
Columbia Crisis 

By Jerry L. Avom et al . 

Macdonald . 314 pages. 42s. 

One of these books is intended as a formal 
history of a student rebellion. The other 
is a personal account of one young man’s 
view of marijuana and the Vietnam war. 
Both are highly interesting, but if you 
want to know what it feels like to be 
young now and to believe that the 
organisation of society is often senseless, 
try Mr Steinbeck. Revolts may be of the 
masses, but writing is still an individual 
business, and authors, whatever their 
generation, work better on their own. 
Four-letter words, in which both books 
abound, come better from one man than 
from a committee. 

The Columbia story, prepared by the 
staff of the undergraduate newspaper, is 
unashamedly partisan. Poor Mr Grayson 
Kirk, the president of the university until 
the revolt unseated him, is given tne full 
Timemag treatment ; his “ ample jowls 
swelling red ” as he explains to students 
his refusal to make public a report on 
student life in Columbia. Later, after the 
New York police have broken many heads 
to drag students out of their occupied 
buildings, Mr Kirk stands “ neatly attired 
in a gray suit with vest and gray tie ” and, 
with unwavering voice, refuses amnesty 
to the rebels. In contrast, Mr Mark Rudd, 
the student leader who led the strike 
that crippled the university for much of 
the spring of 1968, is a hero. His 
excesses are excused as tiredness, and the 
book generally admires his epistle to 
President Kirk, ending with the deathless 
slogan “ Up against the wall, 

mother.s ” which alerted the 

administration to the fact that the under¬ 
graduates were restless. The authors 
assume that any literate person can under¬ 
stand why Columbia’s offer to build a 
gymnasium and swimming pool and let 
the residents of Harlem use it was a 
racist insult (one so great that a policeman 
guarding the site deserved to be kicked 
repeatedly as he tussled with a student 
attacker). 

But, fair play, even though the authors 
are loyally on the side of their generation, 
they have presented a full and complete 
record of America’s most celebrated 
university w*jr »o far. There vyere six 
days of siege, in which students Occupied 


less met. The true heroes of the war weie 
the professors ao 4 . teadkers. Split into 
two gToups-*rthe ftdteaUl and the rest— 
they lavished hours of thought and 
rhetoric on tix-pofot pJaav compromises, 
deputations ahd Special Committees. How 
appallingly tedious it all must taffte been. 
But even the faculty, seemed, "took the 
moral line against Getting the offenders 
off scot-free. The federal mediator from 
New York City, Mr Theodore Kheel, 
ventured that he < would, have offered 
amnesty as a practical solution: in labour 
negotiations, the main object is to get 
the strike ended, principle be damned. 
But he found pragmatism little use on 
Momingside Heights. This book will be 
useful to historians out it will he little 
help to Columbia in persuading somebody 
to take on the job of being its president. 
As universities go, it emerges as a tense 
and humourless place, 4 

Mr Steinbeck, the son of the late great 
Steinbeck, has written the best book this 
reviewer has read on Vietnam. He went 
to war out of curiosity, lived in a brothel, 
noticed that the majority of American 
soldiers smoked marijuana, as did the 
Vietnamese, and came to despise the war. 
He returned from Vietnam to be arrested 
in Washington, DC, for having friends 
and their supply of pot found in his flat. 
Upon being acquitted, he found himself 
a kind of expert on marijuana and the 
generation gap, a witness beforfc a Senate 
committee. In his early twenties, he has 
had the honour of having General West¬ 
moreland himself deny that American 
soldiers smoked anything like the amount 
of pot that Mr Steinbeu claims they do. 
He is not sure whether or not he should 
be a writer. 

Outside the streets were wet from an early- 
evening rain. A drunken soldier had passed 
out in the street and the children were 
dancing up and down, fooling with sticks 
in the vomit surrounding his head, while 
he was oblivious to their natural and some¬ 
how unmalicious glee In tormenting him. 
Soon the Allied MPs would come by to sweep 
him up. 

He should. 


THE paRTi SPIRIT 

Indian Workers' Association* In Britain 
By DeWitt John. 

Oxford University Press for the Institute 
of Race Relations* 204 pages. 25s. 

Punjabi villagers arrive in Britain with a 
ready-made social network and a thirst, 
of Athenian proportions, for personal 
politics. (Their word 44 paRTi” denotes 
a pertonal/local faction.) From these 
traits ‘ sprang the Indian Workers’ 
Associations that developed in many 
British towns the late nineteen fifties 
and early sixties. This observant and 
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Penguin 

Modern 

Economics 

Texts 

Short original unit texts which explore and 
develop academic activity on an 
international front 

The first titles are: 

Balance-of-Payments Policy 
B J Cohen 

The Economics of Agriculture 
David Metcalf 

Elements of Regional Economics 
Harry W Richardson 
The International Monetary System 
Herbert G Grubel 
Waaes 

B J McCormick 
7s each 

Readings 

. an ambitious venture selections of key 
articles that would otherwise remain scattered 
in the periodical literature.’ 

Times Educational Supplement 

Each volume is 330 pages or more and is 
edited by a leading authority. 
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Recent tltlee: 
Economics of Education 2 
M Blau 9 
Inflation 

R J\ Bell and Peter Doyle 
International Finance 
R N Cooper 
International Trade 
J Bhegweti 

Monopoly and Competition 
Ales Hunter 
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Monetary Theory (to be published October) 
R W dower 

9s each 

From att good bookshops 


For further details write to 
Penguin Education, 
Hermondsworth. Middlesex 
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informative book, written by an American 
for the British Survey of Race Relations, 
describes their origins and workings, and 
speculates about their future. It carries 
the story up to that point where the role 
• of the associations in providing group 
support in the early phase of immigration 
was already beginning to change. 
Communist party splits, differing views 
among leaders about how to fight racial 
discrimination and the fact that many 
recent immigrants are graduates who can 
more easily stand on their own feet, all 
contribute to what is probably the 
permanent decline of the IWAs. 

In their heyday they formed a focift 
of community life and personal influence 
which, as Mr John so clearly shows, 
underlay the passion with v^hich the 
associations’ posts were contested. In the 
classic style of tightly knit immigrant 
communities, the Punjabis depended 
heavily in their early years on “ social 
workers ”—fellow countrymen ready to 
sell their knowhow and influence to job¬ 
seekers and others. But the associations 
have not really found a new role, except 
for one instance of an attempt at a 
wider “black power” base. Apart from 
some routine support for the Labour 
party, they will not or cannot Irecorne a 
bridge between Indian and British 
institutions. Factions just do not mix with 
other functions. 'But Mr John’s final 
question—can Punjabi leaders, free of 
IWA politics, and white liberals work 
effectively together against racial discrimi¬ 
nation ?—still remains unanswered. 


EARLY FLYERS 

British Aviation: The Great War and 
Armistice , 1915-1919 
By Harald Penrose. 

Putnam. 620 pages, including illustrations, 
f) gns. 

I Vickers Aircraft since 1908 
By C. F. Andrews. 

Putnam. 576 pages, including illustrations. 

5 gns. 

At Christmas in 1916, the Handley Page 
company gave a staff party at the 
Holborn Restaurant and that doyen of 
aviation journalists, C. G. Grey, remarked 
that “ I cannot recollect seeing as many 
nice-looking, smartly turned-out girls in 
the employ of one man, but I have seen 
many a revue chorus which would simply 
fade away if put up in competition with 
them.” Those girls are grannies now, 
Frederick Handley Page ip dead and the 
company is in receiver’s hands. But the 
first world war was a great time for young 
aircraft builders, who floated companies 
then that survived under much the same 
management for the better part of 
another 50 years—which was the source 
of their po9t-$econd world war troubles. 

Their history, and that of the service 
chiefs who quarrelled over their designs, 
and the politicians who quarrelled over 
the money needed to pay for them, is 
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fairly well worked ground, and to justify 
yet another 600 pages and an investment 
of five guineas, a book must have that 
something extra. What it gets is Mr 
Penrose’s sense of fun. Most of his aircraft 
illustrations are the right way up, but at 
least one machine appears upside down on 
a roof, with the comment that “ a landing 
from which the pilot could walk away 
was jocularly regarded as a good one.” 
Alcock and Brown’s bomber that crossed 
the Atlantic is shown as it actually landed, 
on its nose in a bog. His leading 
characters have warts, and big ones. It 
is, of course, how this sort of history 
* should be written but rarely is, and it lifts 
tne book from the reference category and 
into the list of titles for the general 
reader. Mr Andrews’s account of the 
Vickers production lines, published earlier 
this year is, on the other hand, a book 
strictly for the expert, the specialist and 
the researcher. And some of them would 
find it a deal too pious to stomach. 

MONEY OUT OF PICTURES 

'I Tie Art Dealers 

By John Russell Taylor and Brian Brooke. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 319 pages. 42s. 

When they completed this book, the 
authors were able to say that the recent 
economic xecession in Britain had not 
affected the market for real art at all, 
the rising curve in sales apd prices being 
uninterrupted. By the time it got on the 
bookstalls, however, there were some 
creaking signs , dealers arc now saying 
that prices of art below the very top (to 
call it second-grade might be misleading) 
have come down about 10 pei cent. But 
there is no suggestion of a slump. London 
sales rooms finished their seasons with a 
flourish and, needless to say, record 
figures. And in top quality art, the really 
high-priced stuff, astronomic rises still go 
on and the market is as strong as ever. 

Indeed, the closing message of this book, 
m a chapter on art and investment, is that 
“ there is no safety except in the very 
top reaches.” But who can afford to take 
advantage of the gilt-edged end of the 
market? Drawings, watercolours, original 
prints, picking your own artist: these are 
the areas the authors advise for the small 
art investor. 

But this is a l>ook about dealers rather 
than about how you, as a collector, can 
hope to make your fortune, although the 
two are by no means unconnected. Dealers 
do not talk freely, however, about their 
activities, and it cannot be said that this 
book is the last word on the subject. 
Nevertheless, there is much here to interest 
anyone who moves in the art world : how, 
for instance, the major auction houses 
have taken over the work formerly done 
by dealers ; how auctioneers have entirely 
mastered the art of selling ; the way most 
dealers have to follow a middle course 
between being a patron-dealer and a 
supplier of safe, established works ; the 
problems of forgeries, insurance, taxation, 
dealer-artist contracts, and so on. 
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DOUBTS AftOUT CUBA . 

Socialism in Cuba 

By l«eo Huberman and Paul M. Sweety. 
Monthly Review Press . 921 pages. 54s. 

“ How the Government of Cuba has 
substituted itself for the discredited 
social-economic forces of the capitalist- 
imperialist system and how it took over 
as the guide and engine of economic 
and Social development.” This, say these 
co-authors, is the story they have to tell. 

Leo Huberman, who died last 
November, and his collaborator, Paul 
Sweezy, are well known in left-wing 
circles for their wholehearted marxist 
humanism. In i960 they wrote “Cuba, 
Anatomy of a Revolution,” an optimistic 
and enthusiastic account of the early 
days of Castro’s regime. Subsequent visits 
to Cuba, the last in 1968, gave them the 
material for this more recent book, and 
it is hardly surprising to find them 
enthusing all over again about the 
triumphs of the revolution. But what is 
surprising and indeed significant, is 
to discover, as the book progresses, that 
they are no longer one hundred per cent 
happy about certain aspects of Castro’s 
leadership and of life in Cuba today. 

In the earlier chapters, on education 
and health, the authors are on safe, 
familiar ground. Here are two fields in 
which the Castro regime has much to be 
proud of. Four times as much is being 
spent on education and eight times as 
much on health as before the revolution. 
If the results are not commensurate, they 
are still very impressive, since the weight 
of idealism and human endeavour has, 
in these two cases, more than compen¬ 
sated for the uneconomic misdirection of 
expenditure through lack of knowledge 
and experience. In the field of economic 
development, however, the contrary has 
more often than not been true. The most 
obvious case in point is the policy of 
diversification in agriculture begun in 
i960 in order to reduce the country’s 
dependence on sugar, “ long the hated 
symbol of imperialist domination.” “ The 
economic policy of the first years of the 
revolution,” say the authors, 
was a failure in the crucially important sense 


not yet strong enough to replace,money 
incentives/-which b Wf^tn& ^w^Ctyban 
man” are, linger permis¬ 

sible. The introduction of what' the 
authors call “organisation and discipline 1 V 
or “ semimilitaris&tion of work, has 
therefore 'become necessary, and whilst 
one of the strengths of socialism is that 
it can mobilise the whole country in a 
nationwide campaign, it does so at thC 
risk of breeding discontent. The existence 
of just such moods Of unease and dis¬ 
content was eyldent to the authors 
during their vishj, last year, and growing 
areas of discontent were admitted to by 
Castro in a speech earlier in the spring. 
But discontent not permitted in Cuba 
today, and criticism of the government’s 
. (that is, Castro's) policies is punishable 
with long imprisonment Castrp’s patern¬ 
alism, in their view, is wlthput safeguard 
against human error, so long as the 
headstrong optimism of the leadership is 
not subject at any stage to criticism— 
and clearly at the moment it is not. M an Y 
of us have been of this opinion for some 
considerable time, but it is interesting to 
find that Messrs Huberman and Sweezy 
seem now to be of the same mind. 

In conclusion the authors see only two 
possible solutions to Castro’s dilemma : 
first, “ more reliance on material incen¬ 
tive (that is, profit-oriented production 
for free markets),”' in shori, a sharp turn 
to the right; and, secondly, the possible 
attempt to change the character of the 
relationship between the leadership and 
the people, to the sharing of power and 
responsibility ” ; in other words, a turn to 
the left. 

Neither alternative will seem probable 
to most observers of the Cuban Kehe. 
But Castro is nothing if not empirical in 
government. It would not bfc thefirsg f rime 
he has painted himself into) a corner and 
then abandoned a policy which he foppd 
was being counter-productive. He has a 
remarkable talent for survival. > 

AGENDA ONLY 

The World Beyond the Chatter in 
Historical Perspective: A Tentative 
Synthesis of Four Stages of Vjforld 
Organisation 


that it did not provide or point the way to 
a viable strategy of economic development. 

Indeed it did not, and today the country 
finds itself with the agricultural machine 
in reverse and Castro calling on the 
whole nation to strain every nerve and 
sinew to reach the unrealistic target of 
ten million tons of sugar in 1970—more 
than twice this year's harvest 
It is at this point that the authors 
begin to have doubts about the future of 
the country. More and more is being 
asked of the Cuban people and fewer and 
fewer luxuries and amenities are available 
to diem. ,(Tjie disappearance of the 
private motor car is curiously described 
by them JUt “ the process of deauto- 
rnobilfsatlfi^ , which despite many 
difficulties\ftnd inconveniences will be 
enoripoulfo beneficial in the long run.”) 
But.morm^and political incentives are 


ByC. Wilfred Jenks.' 

Allen and Unwin . 199 pages. 40s. < 

For an unbroken thirty~s#ven yeata Dr 
Wilfred Jenks has been a Member of 4 he 
international civil, service an official 
of the International Labour Office* xfe is 
now Principal Deputy Director General 
of the ILQ, He has rpanagid at the same 
time to be extraordinarily prolific, in the 
field Of international law, publishing nine 
books in the eleven years since 1957. |iis 
work is characterised by what one may 
colloquially term “ vision ”4^ deeply held 
conviction that it is t 

the vocation of our age to fchre mi& % new 
mastery of his destiny . . . bf giving effective 
institutional form pnd trtgtmkm to the 
growing sense of World community. 

His great contribution ftas been the ability 
to identify in broad tertps those new 

- Vj fit 4 * <r *<<* 
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areas where the momfent is ripe for be- 
ginning the task of erecting institutions 
(a task brilliantly performed in “The 
Common Law of Mankind ”) and in 
arousing^ through his control of rhetoric, 
an emotional as well as intellectual 
enthusiasm for the cause. 

It is a narrow line that distinguishes 
these strengths from weaknesses. It would 
be easy for the identifying of new areas 
of endeavour to lapse into die mere listing 
of topics ; and rhetoric could become a 
device used to avoid tackling in detail 
specific problems, and providing detailed 
answers. In this volume of lectures one 
has the uneasy feeling that from time to 
time Dr Jenks has crossed to the wrong 
side of the line. His historical survey of 
the world before the League of Nations, 
then under the League covenant and, in 
turn, the United Nations charter is a fair 
enough precis, but adds little to human 
knowledge. In the final section of the 
book—“ The World Beyond the Charter ” 
—the propensity to make lists erupts 
unchecked. We are given some seven 
paradoxes, and then, in reply to the 
problem of resolving them, four condi¬ 
tions. These in turn are followed by three 
corollaries of the principle of the univer¬ 
sality and permanence of the world 
community. Dr Jenks proceeds to survey 
in brief paragraphs the problem of 
respect for due process of law, the initiat¬ 
ing powers of the Secretary-General, 
peacekeeping, international finance, dis¬ 
armament, outer space, capital invest- 


OXFORD PAPERBACKS 

Many of the now Oxford Paperbacks have boon- 
published with the needs of university students 
in mind. Four Oxford Standard Authors collec¬ 
tions (Wordsworth, Coleridge, Milton, and 
Blake) and four Oxford English Novels (Cast/* 
Hack rant, The Castla of Otranto. Roxana, and 
Peregrine Pickle) have been put into paper covers 
for the first time, at prices from 6 f~ to 227-. 
Their high standard of editing and production, 
their accurate texts and usaful notas, make 
thorn the best student editions avaUable. Other 
• Oxford Paperbacks for students: Sheffey: '/ 
Selected Poetry. 17fe;,Volume 5 of French 
Literature and its Background, 13/-; two 
collections of pleyt^ 

.and Burlesque rtayi 
and a new edition ol 
Comedy. 13/-. 

OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 



merit, human rights, and culture. The 
technique of the broad brush, which was 
so successful in “The Common Law of 
Mankind,” begins now to assume the air 
of a mere agenda for work that is yet to 
be done. One is more likely to benefit 
now from that work of Dr Jenks which 
restricts itself to filling in the vast areas 
between the brush strokes that he has 
so elegantly painted—-he has already 
addressed himself to this task on the ques¬ 
tions of the scope of adjudication and 
international protection of trade union 
freedoms. This volume, however, does not 
really carry things farther forward. For 
the moment, therefore, one must acknow¬ 
ledge the vision and content oneself with 
enjoying Dr Jenks’s unmistakable prose 
style. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Scientific Research in British Universities 
and Colleges: Volume I, Physical Sciences: 
Volume II, Biological Sciences: Volume III, 
Social Sciences. Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
for the Department of Education and Science 
and the British Council. 631, 563 and 475 
pages. 65s, 62s 6d, and 60s respectively. 

If you want to find the expert, these are indis¬ 
pensable. Who is doing research on restraint of 
trade (D. James at Kingston College of Tech¬ 
nology), grouting (I. C. Hilton at Manchester 
University), fuel cells (seven separate university 
teams) ? Who is researching into blushing, 
cross-channel packet services, and the solar 
corona ? It is all there in the index, and the 
directories hive become much easier to use 
since the practice was followed of listing 
research programmes under subjects—law, 
economics, genetics, fluid mechanics—instead 
of simply under the name of the university 
where they were being carried out. 

Professional Ethics : The Consultant Profes¬ 
sions and Their Code. By F. A. R. Bennion. 
Charles Knight. 289 pages. 63s. 

This is another pious eulogy of the professional 
man and his trade unions, a lament for the 
inroads that public service is making on private 
practice, and a conventional defence against 
charges of monopoly and restrictive practices in 
the professions. Were the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion likely to conduct a more searching inves¬ 
tigation of the professions than seems to be the 
case, something better than this would be 
needed. The book has some value for reference 
purposes, and is in itself an amazing bit of 
evidence of just how far the most admirable 
aspects of professionalism become wrapped in 
pompous self-righteousness. The author, a 
barrister and an ex-secretary of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, proposes a 
TUC for defence of the professions—a Council 
of Consultant Professions. 

The Hidden Dimension : Man’s Use of Space 
in Public and Private. By Edward T. Hall. 
The Bodley Head . 219 pages. 42 s. 

The first English edition of a trendy American 
book. Dr Hall, an anthropologist, Jinks the 
ethnologists (animal aggression and all that) 
with the town planners, through his own bit of 
jargon, 44 proxemics.” He uses this word to 
describe^the different perc&tions of space and 
distance by individuals of different cultures in 
relation to one another and to their surround¬ 
ings. A fresh idea and an easy read, which 
roams from Japanese gardens, to Arab street 
fights, English bedrooms, and American and 
German offices. Dr Hall speaks of his own 
“ research," but this is not evident in his con¬ 
versational book (although other people's 
research is liberally quoted out of context). To 
appreciate different views of privacy, over¬ 
crowding, and trespass should help international 
relations as well as town planning. The idea is 
worth working out more seriously than Dr Hall 
has bothered to do. 
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THE FAR EAST 

isn’t THE FAR EAST without 

the greeting of a friend. A friend who Knows and loves the Far East 
A friend like Alitalia And for you It's all so easy 

With our new ARCO electronic reservations system it takes just two seconds to confirm your flight 
And you can be sure your trip will be a quiet relaxing one. 

Because each of our jets gets 20 hours of maintenance for every nour of flight time. ' v 
Today you'll fly the latest Jets 
B-747 Superjets next veer Mach 2 7 SST’s after that 

We take off or touch down in 97 cities around the world every two minutes of every day 
And to the Far East we give you a choice of 42 flights weekly 
That's why we say the Far East wouldn't be the Far East without 

ALITALIA ^ 



Alitalia discovers 
the local color... 
Bangkok's 200-year old Theto 
S ob s a rn ol Thai Silk Factory 
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East-west trade diversifies 


East-west trade matters. It mat¬ 
ters for political reasons The 
massive expansion in trade with 
the European communist coun¬ 
tries since 1953 has certainly 
helped to erode the iron curtain, 
to break down the Stalinist isola¬ 
tion m which cast Europe was 
imprisoned in the first post war 
decade. It matters too for business 
reasons. The scope for trade ex¬ 
pansion is enormous, or should 
be. And as political tensions have 
eased, despite fluctuations east- 
west trade has tended to grow 
more rapidly than world trade as 
a whole It has been taken for 
granted that this pattern would 
persist 

“ East Europe " covers 8,6 mil¬ 
lion square miles, from Berlin to 
Vladivostok, the Arctic circle to 
the Bosporus. It is a n\arket,of 
340 mn people. Bizarre though 
east European business methods 
can sometimes be *' culture ” for 
the most part is European ; this 
means that some of the problems 
of doing business in the develop¬ 
ing countries do not apply 
Comecon countries have estab¬ 
lished a reputation for sticking 
to their agreements and for pay¬ 
ing on the nail, but demand 
equally businesslike behaviour 
from their trade partners. Above 
atl living standards in the com¬ 
munist countries are on a rough 
par with southern Europe—well 
above the developing countries'. 
Yet east-west trade is small. 
OECD Europe trade with Come¬ 
con accounts for no more than 
4% of exports, and 3.7% of im¬ 
ports. This, of course excludes 
trade with China, North Korea, 
and North Vietnam. For the 
Comecon countries even, no more 
than 23% of their trade takes 
place with OECD Europe, and 


61% takes place within the 
Comecon area, even though this 
represents no more than a fifth 
of world gnp. 

This low level of trade is partly 
a legacy of the cold war. But 
after the Korean ceasefire, and 
the denunciation of Stalin in 
Russia, western countries relaxed 
their restrictions on trade with 
the area, in the teeth of protests 
from the United States. The USA 
on the whole has not followed 
suit, thus leaving the field open 
to the west Europeans and the 
Japanese Similarly in east 
Europe, Stalinism meant autarky, 
with even trade between indivi¬ 
dual members at a low level, 
except for Russian trade with 
each 

Since 1936 trade has expanded 
rapidly and some of the ground 
has been made up. East Europe 
desperately needs western tech¬ 
nology, and has bought as much 
of it as its foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings allow. The pace of industrial¬ 
isation in east Europe has been 
considerable, most notably in the 
more backward members of 
Comecon: Rumania and Bul¬ 
garia. The expected pattern there¬ 
fore was that the east European 
countries would build up their 
industry by importing western 
capital goods—including for ex¬ 
ample complete tyre factories, 
fertiliser plants and so on. As 
demand in the west became 
saturated for east European agri¬ 
cultural and commodity exports 
(and simple manufactured goods 
like slfoes), the more advanced 
industrial products from their in¬ 
fant manufacturing industry 
Would then become available. As 
experience in the non-communist 
world has shown, in present day 
conditions trade in manufactures 


and semi-manufactures offers the 
most scope for increases. East- 
west trade would then benefit 
from this tendency, gaining an 
additional boost as western tech¬ 
nology was assimilated in east 
European industry. The poorer 
Comecon members (including 
Russia) would then escape from 
the role of primary producets (as 
regards their exports), and east- 
west trade would grow to levels 
more appropriate to the econo¬ 
mic weight of east and west 
Europe. 

But latest indications suggest 
that this is not happening. The 
whole vision hinges on one key 
hope : that cast European coun¬ 
tries should be able to sell their 
manufactures in the west This 
is proving difficult. 

Manufactures 

A year ago the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe noted 
that east Europe was actually 
losing its already tiny share of the 
west European market for manu¬ 
factures Between 1957-59 and 
1964-66 industrialisation in east 
Europe led it to increase its 
exports of manufactures so much 
that its share of west Europe's 
total manufactured imports rose 
from 3.0% to 33%. And in west 
Europe's total purchases from 
east Europe, manufactured goods 
bulked larger: they rose from 
30.4% of the total to 32.8%. But 
by comparison, west Europe's 
imports of manufactured goods 
from all sources had increased 
by a much bigger amount of this 
total; east Europe's share had 
actually shrunk—from 2.5% to 
2.2%. 

Further evidence is provided by 
the export/import ratios for trade 
with west Europe in manufac¬ 
tured goods. These are shown in 
the table opposite. East Germany 
is the only east European country 
with a ratio of more than 100%. 


In other words only east Ger¬ 
many is a net exporter of manu¬ 
factured goods; the rest in vary¬ 
ing degrees arc net importers, 
especially Russia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. But in 1967 only 
Czechoslovakia improved its ratio. 
Instead of rising, as they are 
supposed to be, the ratios for the 
other countries fell. For the 
whole area the ratio dropped 
from 38% (1966) to 31%. And 
in 1967 east Europe even became 
a net importer of manufactures 
from the " rest of western 
Europe,” i.c, Jugoslavia (with f 
of the trade), Spain and Turkey. 
For 1968 figures are sparser. But 
the picture that emerges suggests 
that the failure of the east 
European countries to break into 
west European markets for manu¬ 
factures may now be acting as a 
general drag on east-west trade. 
For none of the cast European 
countries has much* scope for 
stepping up its non-manufactured 
exports to west Europe; these 
non-manufactured exports are 
generally agricultural products, 
and the biggest would-be market 
is the EEC itself with its pro¬ 
tectionist common agricultural 
policy. Rumania might have 
more luck with its cereals, oil 
seeds, vegetable oils and fruit 
and vegetables. Bulgaria might 
have some scope too. But these 
will not be enough to get Come¬ 
con far. As the chart shows their 
export growth levelled off from 
1965-68. Even last year’s 6.2% 
growth of exports to OECD 
Europe was contributed mainly 
by three countries: Russia, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. And 
in the case of Russia and 
Czechoslovakia it was bought 
only by a much bigger growth 
in imports from OECD Europe, 
The picture for 1969 is more 
promising, but only if Russia is 
excluded. Total Comecon exports 
to OECD Europe (to June) are 


COMECON'S TRADE BREAKDOWN 
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nicely up by some 13 J%. Exclud¬ 
ing Russia imports have risen 
2j%. But Russian imports have 
leapt by 25%. Russia is not only 
the biggest Comecon member ; its 
trade with western Europe repre¬ 
sents some 40 % of the whole. 
And as the chart shows, its trade 
with OECD Europe has taken a 
nasty turn since 19G6. Russia has 
long traded with a surplus on its 
west European trade, but this has 
shrunk fast since 1966. For Russia 
to expand its exports to the west 
at the pace at which its imports 
are now growing, manufactured 
goods will not provide the growth 
Russia is therefore searching for 
other products that will. Hence 
the offer of natural gas (and later 
maybe oil) to the west Hermans 
(even though this may mean less 
for its Comecon friends). Hence 
the sudden flow of Russian 
diamonds on to the London mar¬ 
ket. How many more tricks like 
diamonds the Russians have up 
their sleeves remains to be seen. 
Unless there are a few, the growth 
rate of west European exports to 
Russia will soon need to be cut. 
As for the other cast European 
countries, the 1969 figures are 
more hopeful. For once they 
seem to be expanding their 
exports to the west rapidly 
without running up even bigger 
import bills in order to do so 
Whether the progress of the 
January-June period will be sus¬ 
tained remains to be seen. 

And unless these countries 
manage to break into the west 
European market for manu¬ 
factures soon, there is little 
prospect that trade between cast 
and west Europe will grow any 
faster than world trade as a 
whole As the chart shows trade 
between east and west is static or 
even shrinking as a proportion of 
the total trade of each. Fortu¬ 
nately this does not mean east 
Europe will inevitably relapse 
into economic isolation. There 
are mitigating factors 

New trends 

One is the United States. 
American trade with the Come¬ 
con is still tiny. Last year 
at $400 mn it equalled about a 
third of Britain’s figure and 5% 
of the total for west Europe. The 
potential is clearly gigantic. Will 
it be realised ? There arc two 
schools of thought. One says that 
once the Vietnam war ends and 
political tensions ease, American 
businessmen will flood into cast 
Europe. They will score off 
Britain, France, etc. because their 
technology, for which the east 
Europeans have the highest re¬ 
gard, is so good. Russia especially 
covets American “big nation” 
technology. The other view is that 
Americans do not have the 
peculiar know-how to succeed in 
east Europe. Medium sized 
American firm* And it hard to 
adapt to non-American milieux, 
as experience in Europe has 
shown, and will take ages to 


overcome their phobias about 
trading with “ the enemy.” Big 
American firms, by contrast, are 
already doing all the east-west 
trade they can manage through 
their European subsidiaries. And 
cast Europeans will find it con¬ 
siderably harder to sell in 
America than in west Europe. 

The other mitigating factors are 
more flexible trade arrangements. 
One example of these is 
“ triangle ” deals: when the USA 
sold agricultural products to 
Poland, Poland paid by selling 
machine tools to Turkey, which 
then supplied chrome to the USA. 
Finland has traditionally been a 
net buyer from Poland, east Ger¬ 
many and Rumania ; but it has 
run a surplus on its Russian trade. 
Russia completed the triangle by 
supplying goods to Poland etc. 
This type of deal is elaborate and 
tricky to fix up, but certainly 
offer great potential. The east 
Europeans themselves seem very 
alive to the possibilities, for 
example, of west Europe supply¬ 
ing advanced capital goods and 
technology to east Europe, with 
east Europe (with its relatively 
cheap labour) supplying simpler 
manufactured goods to a develop¬ 
ing country, which would pay the 
west European country, getting 
better value (e.g. for its oil), in 
the process. Hence their unceasing 
efforts to interest west Europeans 
in “ industrial co-operation,” and 
to develop trade with certain 
developing countries, especially 111 
the Middle East, Latin America 
and Malaysia. West Europeans 
(other than the west Germans) 
are proving slow at adapting to 
deals of this type ; as also to the 
idea of getting say Hungary to 
make simpler motor components 
for incorpoiation into cars to be 
sold in third markets. 

The scope for barter is evident bv 
the latest British (£22 mn) deal 
with Rumania ; construction and 
irrigation equipment and know¬ 
how for agricultural products 
The Japanese have also proved 
quick at barter, helped by their 
big all - purpose export - import 
houses. But west European 
exporters (and governments) still 
turn sniffy when their customer 
offers to pay in sandals even 
if these arc readily saleable on the 
home market or, better still, else¬ 
where. There is one hope in the 
background: that economic 

reforms in the Comecon countries 
will inject more rationality into 
the use of economic resources in 
the area. 

On these factors depend hopes 
for expansion of Comecon trade. 
None of them particularly favours 
west Europe as against the rest of 
the world. Hitherto east-west 
trade has been marked or even 
dominated by direct non-barter 
tTadc between east and west 
Europe. This might prove to have 
been only a passing phase, now 
ending. In future the developing 
countries may play a much bigger 
part (as markets for Comecon’s 


manufactures); so might barter 
deals, and triangular trade pat¬ 
terns. So will more elaborate 
schemes for joint manufacture 
and marketing between east and 
west European firms (including 
disguised forms of direct invest¬ 
ment by western firms in east 
European ones). There should also 
be a big expansion of trade with 
developed countries not well sup¬ 
plied with east European tradi¬ 
tional products: Japan, the white 
Commonwealth, and, maybe, 
America. For west Europeans, the 
old hands, the coming decade will 
be one the decade of industrial 
co-operation, or of missed oppor¬ 
tunity. 


Manufactures: Exports as % 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 29 th September, 1969 . 



$ 80 , 000,000 

5V4 year credit to 

Bank Markazi Iran 

(Central Bank of Iran) 


The above credit has been jointly provided by : 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Europ^enne de Tokyo S.A. The British Bank of the Middle East 
The Chase Manhattan Bank N.A. Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago 
Efibanca —Ente Finanziario Interbancano S.p.A. Irving Trust Company Istituto Mobiliare Italiano 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company Mediobanca S.p.A. Midland & International Banks Limited 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
N.M. Rothschild & Sons Sinit- Societa per Azioni per Iniziative Finanziarie, Bancarie e Commerciali 
Societe Generate de Banque S.A. The Toronto Dominion Bank 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited acted as financial adviser to the borrower. 
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The Mark Makes the Meeting 

The world's bankers in Washington were this week interested in only one thing : where 
would the mark go to ? 

“ I reckon 3.85,” so Dr Blessing was overheard saying to M. feels no longer obliged to intervene in the markets to hold 
Giscard d’Estaing at the end of the first morning’s co-joint the currency within the generally permitted limits of 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund and World 1 per cent either side of parity. According to Dr Blessing, 
Bank, referring to the rate at which he thought the maik the bank was not intervening in the initial days of dealing 
would be quoted in dollars when the German markets this week. There seems no icason to believe that it needed to, 
reopened. He proved to be spot on. On Tuesday the mark since many speculators were closing their contracts and taking 
strengthened by about the 4 per cent implied in his forecast, profits. But nobody here had any doubt that the Bundesbank 
although in the next two days it went up a bit more. stands ready to intervene if it considers that marks are 

Nobody who heard Dr Blessing’s remark deduced after- becoming too expensive, 
wards either that he had second sight, or that the Bundesbank So the mark has not been Boating as freely as air. Even so, 
had necessarily rigged the dealings. Everyone in that huge there aie some cheerful things to say about this presumably 
audience on Monday morning knew that the decision of the brief, and carefully managed experiment. The fact that it 
German cabinet to float the mark, which was announced by took place when most of the private financiers Who matter, 
the IMF’s managing-director, Mr Schweitzer, was only as well as finance ministers and central bankers, were under 
sanctioning what had been taking place in the two working one root provided what seemed a God-sent opportunity to 
days of the previous wfek when Germany kept its foreign gauge response. And it was almost unexceptionally cafrlfc. 
exchange markets closed. Moreover, in an international circle Of course, an appreciation of the mark has been generally 
of officials who met in Washington on the LSaturday, the desired ; central bankets have been quick to say that if 
Germans indicated what course they would be likely to this was the only way to get it, so be it, adding that it is one 
follow if their election results were not decisive one way 01 thing to float a currency upwards and quite another to float 
another. So the action was by no means an unconsidered or one downwards. But this week’s experience with the 
a surprising one; and it was not too difficult to guess that, mark may reassure dealers that the removal, or partial 
with the market’s vast overhang, the mark would appreciate removal, of restraints does not necessarily bring wild fluctua- 
a little more from the previous week—but not much more. lions in rates. Indeed, it was already heartening to hear 
On the other hand, none of the financiers in Washington some private bankers this week saying that it was a pity 
has had any doubts about what floating the currency means, that the floating would be only for a presumed maximum 
or at least what it does not mean to central bankers. The of four weeks rather than the four months or so th^y 
Germans have not said that the mark will be allowed to find considered necessary before a currency can really find its 
its own level whatever that may be, only that its central bank true level—especially a currency that, like the mark, has been 



President Blissing flatting; Chancellor Jenkins enjoying e surplus ; director Schweitzer contemplating rule*breakers ; end telling *the folks 
beck home r 
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! subjected to strong speculative pressures. 

Not that anyone can be sure how long the present situation 
with the mark will continue. But the betting in Washington 
on Wednesday this week was that a new parity will be fixed 
when, or soon after, the Bundestag meets on October 21st. 
In Europe some people were betting that the mark would be 
repegged very much sooner. The danger still is, just as it was 
last week, that the ultimate revaluation will be too small; 
it will not be any the greater because of this temporary period 
of floating. The Bundesbank can steady the rate at the level 
it thinks desirable, and see that this level is maintained as 
the day for repegging approaches. Although there were some 
optimists at the meeting this week who thought a 10 per 
cent upvaluation possible, they were few and far between. 
The majority view was that it would be in the range of 5 to 
8 per cent—or, if one had to select a single figure, then 
6 per cent. Assuming that the 4 per cent export tax and 
import subsidy were removed at the same time, there was 
widespread agreement that such a change would be insuf¬ 
ficient except in the short term. “ Give it another year and 
we’ll be back with another speculative crisis on our hands,” 
was how one realist put it. 


This dramatic, though still indecisive, move of the 
Germans over their currency took all the heat out of the 
discussions at this annual meeting. Flexibility, crawling pegs, 
wider bands: where did these new enlightened topics get to ? 
The odd joke was made about them over the champagne. 
And, oh yes, Mr Jenkins, a new man in Washington now 
that he has a surplus in his pocket, and doubtless fed up 
with repeated criticisms of the British reluctance to show 
their hands, gave quite a little lecture on these subjects. 
I’m not a floater, nor is any treasurer or central banker, 
is what in effect he said. Nor do I believe in substantially 
widening the margins within which market rates may 
fluctuate above and below par values, although a slight 
widening to perhaps 2 per cent might be useful ; while I 
am all in favour of studying versions of the crawling peg 
I have my doubts about them all. The widespread belief 
before the meeting that Mr Jenkins would be backing an 
American drive to study proposals for greater flexibility 
in exchange rates proved a hollow joke because Mr David 
Kennedy, making his first appearance at this gathering, 
uttered none of the brave new words about reform that 
fall from the lips of others in Mr Nixon’s Administration. 
Certainly the American Secretary of the Treasury encouraged 
continued study by the International Monetary Fund, but 
it would be hard to detect enthusiasm in his comment on 
proposals for limited flexibility : that “ these devices have had 
no official sanction and are full of subtle and unsettled 
technical and policy questions. In sum, they are a long way 
from fruition, if, indeed, some variant proves practical at 
all in the end/’ Evidently conservatives at the American 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, now that the Germans 
have at last virtually upvalued and the franc has been 
^Valued, feel that the grand realignment of currencies has 
taken place. They arc, accordingly, showing a considerably 
diminished interest in the debate on greater flexibility, 
thereby breaking ranks with the more zealous reformers at 
the council of economic advisers. In addition, Washington 
does nbt want to get into another row with the French, who 
! *on other’matters have been unusually reasonable at this 
meetings Because of the common market’s agricultural policy, 
thfcFredch are very opposed to flexible rates indeed. 

However not too much should be made o£ this; change 
in emphasis. It was never the hope that this meeting would 
do more than ask for more study of exchange rate flexibility. 
It has done this, and decided that the main responsibility 


for this study is to rest with the IMF. Admittedly the 
ministers of the Group of Ten industrial countries have told 
their deputies to go on having regular meetings to 1 study 
the workings of the international monetary system, but 
they have not asked them specifically to report on exchange 
rate flexibility. The assumption is that the basic research on that 
will be done by IMF staff, but that the Group of Ten will 
do a parallel review of how the implications might be put 
into practical effect. All this dodging around as to who does 
what seems to be a symptom of the power game, in part 
between the IMF and the Group of Ten and in part between 
the developed and developing worlds. The less rich countries 
are noticeably aggrieved at the exclusion from the scheme 
for special drawing rights (the agreement to activate which 
will be in historic terms the most important outcome of this 
meeting) any idea of an automatic link with aid. To 
associate any proposal for greater flexibility in exchange 
rates directly with the rich Group of Ten countries could 
be asking for trouble. 

Although the flexibility debate has been pushed farther 
into the future, this week’s events have very vividly focused 
on the IMF’s role today. A major country, Germany, has 
violated its rules. The IMF says it is pleased. It is certainly 
a good deal happier than when Canada took a similar 
decision in 1950 because it could not handle the large 
inflow of money coming from the United States. The 
Canadian dollar floated up to 6 or 7 cents above par. At first 
the IMF treated this mainly as a breach of principle and 
gave over a chunk of its 1951 annual report to rebuking 
the Canadians for just that. Later as Canadian economic policy 
went disastrously wrong, it blamed what had happened on 
floating rates ; and in 1962 it welcomed the Canadian dollar 
back into the fold. A note on page 75 suggests how inaccurate 
this diagnosis of the IMF’s was ; but this was the background 
to the IMF’s views on currencies without parities, and it has 
been important. 

It is interesting to reflect that had the Germans floated 
a year ago the IMF would probably have been as cross as 
it was with the Canadians nearly 20 years ago. One reason 
why it has not been cross is no doubt that Mr Schweitzer has 
absorbed a lesson : you can brandish a stick at a debtor 
country quite effectively, but even if you had a machine 
gun you couldn’t frighten a creditor country. It seems almost 
too simple to record and yet it may prevent the IMF from 
being totally unrealistic and imagining itself as a maestro of 
parity changes. And the fairly happy experience with what 
has happened to the German mark this week may help to 
bring freer floating slowly out of the doghouse. 

The meeting was not expected to produce anything new, 
and it has not. It had to thank the Germans for wjiat 
excitement there was. The pessimistic summing-up of the 
meeting is that it has renewed doubts about the size of 
the mark’s upvaluation while many Europeans here have 
questioned whether the French are going to pull out of 
their troubles. The British have been giving nervous, hoarse 
laughs as their balance of payments has bgen cited as the 
one bright spot in the whole picture. Still on the pessimistic 
side,* it has been demonstrated once again that radical 
changes ^ in international monetary affairs only come when 
forced by a crisis, or, as in the case of the SDRs, after 
an almost unendurtyly long gestation period.'At the same 
time the meeting has convinced everyone that the politicians 
will cling fo thehr jurisdiction over parity changes as hard 
as they can. On the optimistic t, it is jtyt possible that 
the next few weeks will convince the doubters that it’s not 
the end of the world to float oi^ at least semi-float a major 
currency. That would be an achievement. 
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Blessing in disguise 


Except for the orthodox hankers, who did 
make tracks for home, and for Dr Einmin- 
ger, the Bundesbank’s international direc¬ 
tor, who went back and forth from Bonn 
as if in a shuttlecock, nothing disturbed the 
usual complacency of the International 
Monetary Fund’s annual jamboree this 
week Admittedly, the telephone wires 
became overloaded and calls to London 
took anything fiom two to four hours. 
This merely showed that foreign 
exchange dealing is a specialist matter 
and that top executives and chair¬ 
men are quite happy with remote control. 
Even the German commercial bankers did 
not feel it necessary to ppck their bags. 
When this huge meeting started on Mon¬ 
day morning in the soulless surroundings 
of the Sheraton-Park Hotel, many of the 
bankers did not know about the German 
decision. Then the International Monetary 
Fund’s managing director, Mr Pierre-Paul 
Schweitzer, announced it himself, two 
hours or so after the more knowing had 
heard about it. The presence of President 
Blessing of the Bundesbank, with a 
naughtily triumphant look on his face, 
was particularly reassuring. The elite of 
the British merchant banking world wel¬ 
comed the move without any qualms. 
Neither Baring’s Lord Cromer, for 
instance, nor Schroder’s Mr Gordon 
Richardson felt that their world had been 
undermined. There were some dreadful 
jokes about a Blessing in disguise. 

So the world’s financial community 
stood shoulder to shoulder in Washington 



this week, with Germany's floating 
mark merely adding extra spice to the 
innumerable bits and pieces handed out 
at the prestige-competing parties on the 
sidewalks. In so far as remote control 
advice has any worth, most of the 
financial experts at the gatheiing were 
advocating purchases of marks even at 
Tuesday’s 4 per cent premium ; certainly 
they were advising their clients to go the 
whole ride and not to take their profits 
on their speculation on the mark too 
quickly. 


Emminger wants 
a small one 


I<t looks as if Dr Emminger wants only a 
small upvaluation of the mark at this time 
(he may want only about 6 per cent), but 
as if he is ready for greater general flexi¬ 
bility later ; this would be important 
if the first upvaluation proves insufficient. 
His ideas had been put down in advance 
of the IMF meeting as part of a paper 
Dr Emminger had intended to give at a 
pre-meeting conference in New York. In 
the event, Dr Emminger was at home on 
the day and 'the speech was read for him, 
but it caused a stir just the same. 

“A system of fixed exchange rates,” 
Dr Emminger said, “ can only be main¬ 
tained if the major countries of the world 
are prepared to co-ordinate their monetary 
and fiscal policies. But this they have 
dismally failed to do, with the common 
market countries among the worst 
offenders.” This led Dr Emminger to 
question whether there is not something 
better than the present jumpy and costly 
method of occasional, large, ad hoc parity 
changes. '(On this occasion he did not say 
what he would substitute, but he is on 
record as favouring a one-way crawling 
peg system that could take currencies up¬ 
wards but not downwards). To wait until 
disequilibrium was so marked that a 
change in parity was forced on a country, 
as Bntain did, meant that it might take 
years before a corrective policy worked. 
And even though the French devaluation 


was so successful technically, he pointed 
out that it came only after speculative 
distortions in the exchange markets so 
large that the devaluation itself had to 
seek shelter under an umbrella of 
undesirably strict foreign exchange 
control. * 

In view of the prolonged obduracy of 
the Germans over revaluation, tneie 
criticisms would seem insufferable if one 
did not know Dr Emminger’s views. 
Germany’s central bank came out In 
favour of revaluation a good while back. 
But the rest of Dr Emminger’s address 
did lead one to fear that he favours only 
an ineffectually small revaluation now. 
His emphasis was not on Germany’s 
present $10.75 billion of foreign exchange 
reserves, but on the fact that Germany 
has already been successful in encouraging 
long-term capital Outflows to offset its 
huge current surplus. In the first eight 
months of this year Germany's long-term 
capital exports amounted to $3 billion, 
nearly three times its current account 
surplus. Its reserves have continued to rise 
because this deficit has been more than 
offset by speculative inflows of short-term 
capital, which will presumably stop after 
revaluation. What especially worries Dr 
Emminger is that strikes and social 
upheavals are now threatening Germany’s 
sacred idol of price stability. A series of 
wildcat strikes that began quite unexpec¬ 
tedly in the middle of September nave 
spread like bush fires, and are likely to 
lead to pay increases of 10 to 13 per 
cent. He is dearly inclined towards a 
cautious rate of upvaluation because he 
thinks that this surge alone, apart from 
any slowdown in world trade, is bound 
to diminish Germany’s huge current 
surplus. And with Italy going the same 
way, Dr Emminger asked which countries 
will take over the burden of exporting 
net real resources to the rest of the world. 
The one that came to his mind was 
Britain. He sees it as joining the ranks of 
the surplus countries. This comment 
hugely delighted the British in the 
audience. 


Last time 


At the last German revaluation in March 
1961, which raised the value of the mark 
by 5 per cent, the German authorities 
were no clearer than they are today about 
which way their economy was moving* A 
boom had been going strong since> the 
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autumn of 1959, and higher bank rates 
had been introduced to dampen it, even 
though Germany had a huge export sur¬ 
plus and although interest rates abroad 
were moving down. This pulled in a flood 
of money from abroad, and it was this 
that forced the hand of the authorities. 
But they hoped that the revaluation 
would at the same time reduce die trade 
surplus and curb inflation. 

In hindsight, it was aoon dear that 5 
per cent had been too small to have a 
lasting effect. The authorities later 
defended the small size of the revaluation 
by saying that it would have been too 
risky in a relatively late phase of the 
boom to give an excessive shock to 
exporters by putting the rate too high. For 
a time, it looked as if they had done 
enough. Germany's real gnp rose by 
only al>out 4 per cent in 1962 (peanuts 
by German standards), and the tiade 
surplus narrowed after a similar time lag. 
Because of the export boom before die 
March revaluation, the trade surplus for 
1961 as a whole was still DMij billion 
higher than that of i960. By November 
1961, however, exports were no longer 
larger than in the same months a year 
before, and during 1962 they lose by only 
3.9 per cent ; simultaneously imports rose 
by 11.6 per cent. But, as soon as expan¬ 
sion and inflation abroad started to 
accelerate again towaids the end of 1962, 
the flood of imports into Germany slowed 
down and exports started shooting up 
again. This put Germany itself into 
another export-led expansion. By the end 
of 1963 Germany was back to square 
one : strong internal pressures,and a trade 
surplus larger than that in i960. 

What about this time ? As in 1961, 
Germany fears that it is at a late stage 
of its boom ; there could be a slowdown 
in investment next year, aggravated by 
the boost in wage costs, and sharp squeeze 
on profits. It is even more afraid of a slow¬ 
down in world trade next year, and 
does not want to make the rate 
of revaluation so high as to hit its 
exporters luushlv at precisely that 
moment. This raises the real risk that its 


What made revaluation necaaaary: these 
and following chans show where Germany's 
economy was increasingly out of step 



revaluation, trimmed for the expected 
conditions of 1970, may be too small for 
1971 as and if world expansion then starts 
up again. 


Slowdown in sight? 


On the face of it, the German economy 
is atill in high gear, and is likely to stay 
theie in the next few months even with 
any 6 to 8 per cent revaluation. The surge 
in private consumption, fed by recent wage 
increases, will look after that. But next 
\ear consumer prices—as is very typical 
for a late stage in a boom—may iuii away, 
at least by orthodox (German standards, 
and then consumption could start to 
slow. So far, the price rises have not 
been spectacular. In August this year the 
cost of living index was only 2.7 per cent 
higher than in August 1968. More surpris¬ 
ing, in view of the tremendous pressure 
on resources, is that industrial producer 
prices have risen by only 2.5 per cent. Up 
to the middle of this year the productivity 
gains in industry more or less offset the 
increases in labour costs. In the recession 
of 1966/67, unit labour costs actually 
went down by 4 per cent, so that most 
of the price increases in the past two years 
have simply put more profits into unjus¬ 
tly’s pockets. 

But these gay days are over, now that 
productive resources are stretched as 
far as possible and the recent strike 
wave has bumped up wages significantly. 
Some German economists are prophesying 
that unit labour costs may go up by as 
much as 7 per cent next year, and indust¬ 
rial producer prices by 4 or 5 per 
cent. TTiis should make more room for 
imports. It should also push up export 
prices quite a lot, if a 6 to 8 per cent 
1 evaluation is piled on top of it. One 
mitigating factor would be if by then 
either an internal slowdown (because of a 
curb to investment) or a world trade slow¬ 
down was causing an increase in Ger¬ 
many’s unemployment. As the 1966/67 
recession showed, German businessmen 
would rather take a substantial cut in 
export profits than shut down their plants 
at home and wait for better days. 



Who'll be hurt? 

How will German exports react 
immediately to a 6 or 8 per cent revalua¬ 
tion ? If the 4 per cent border tax is 
removed at the same time, as seems 
likely, the net effect will l>e considerably 
reduced. The reaction to the imposition 
of border taxes does not provide a 
promising precedent. There were some 
fairly drastic, though brief, reductions in 
the trade surplus in the first couple of 
months after its introduction at the end 
of 1968 ; but this was largely because 
traders had nearly a month’s warning 
to push through impending exports 
double-quick in December and to delay 
imports to catch the rebate in January. 
After that, the higher cost of exporting 
was passed on pretty quickly : after only 
three months of the new arrangement 
export prices had on average risen by 
3 per cent, ranging from next to nothing 
in shipbuilding and little over per 
cent for consumer goods to nearly 5 per 
cent in iron and steel. 

However, foreign markets could 
obviously take it. Admittedly exports have 
risen somewhat slower than imports so 
far this yeai (17 and 22 per cent respec¬ 
tively against last year) ; but, if the 
special factors in December-January are 
allowed for, on present form it looks as 
though this year’s trade surplus could 
get pretty near to last year’s staggering 
DM18.5 billion. Although there has been 
some shift in the regional distribution 
of Germany’s trade—exports to the 
United States have been growing 
more slowly, but to Britain they are up 
by a quarter and to France by nearly 
half—the totals are not far off 1968’s 

How sensitively a particular industry 
will react to a revaluation will depend on 
much the same criteria as its reaction 
to the border tax—its dependence 
on exports, the price elasticity of demand 
for its goods, and the size of its profit 
margins. The engineering industry, with 
an average export content of 50 per cent, 
is obviously going to moan a bit, as will 
the car makers with over 40 per cent 
(two-thirds for Volkswagen) and the 
chemical manufacturers with nearly 30 
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per cent of production exported. Between 
them these industries account for half 
Germany’s exports, with quite a few 
running contracts where prices cannot, be 
put up for a while yet. Shipbuilding and 
the steel industry, where margins are 
squeezed by international competition, 
may also find the going tough. 

Services and transfer payments 
regularly eat up around half the trade 
surpluses. Among commercial services one 
of the biggest negative items is foreign 
travel ; last year the travel gap was 
DM2.7 billion, and it is still growing. It 
may grow more now. More than half the 
shortfall from commercial iservices is made 
up by leceipts from foreign troops, which 
last year netted DM5.4 billion; the 
change here after revaluation will depend 
on the renegotiation of ofTset agreements. 
The other big drain on the current 
account is transfer payments. The largest 
single item here is wages sent out of Ger¬ 
many by foreign workers, now nearly i£ 
million strong. They will be sending out 
the same number of D-marks as before, 
and their lucky families will be getting 
more local currency for it. 

Herr Strauss has been saying that, with 
a revaluation, Germany will relapse into 
balance of payments deficit. On the 
official method of acounting, this is 
quite probable. Indeed, those accounts 
already show a massive outflow of long¬ 
term capital as having ofTset Germany’s 
trade surplus even in the first seven 
months of this year. The constant 
increase in Germany’s reserves is then 
explained by an inflow of short-term capi¬ 
tal, some of which is entered in the official 
accounts as merely errors and omissions. 
After a revaluation, the short-term capital 
inflow will presumably slow down, and 
the long-term capital outflow continue. 
The lion’s share of the latter is still port¬ 
folio investment, especially fixed interest 
loans. Direct investment is still under a 
tenth of the total, although tnis has now 
overtaken foreign direct investment in 
Germany and is being actively encouraged. 
The Germans are becoming increasingly 
aware of the imbalance between their 
huge export volume and their tiny direct 
stake abroad in comparison with coun¬ 
tries like America or Britain. 
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What the textbooks 
say about floating 


About the only thing that is not 
controversial about floating is that it is 
easy—not necessarily for all concerned, 
but certainly for the central bank which 
previously had the job of maintaining a 
fixed exchange rate. A freely floating rate, 
such as Germany had on Monday implies 
complete withdrawal of the central bank 
from the currency markets. The D-mark 
was left to find its own level simply by 
the interaction of supply and demand in 
•the markets whereas, until September 24th, 
the Bundesbank was committed to selling 
D-marks in unlimited quantities to prevent 
D-marks appreciating above the “ price ” 
of 3.97 to the dollar (and similarly to buy¬ 
ing D-marks if they were in danger of 
falling in value below } per cent of the 
official parity of four to the dollar). 

What a freely floating exchange rate 
means in terms of the market place is that 
the central bank concerned has opted out 
of the speculation about the value of its 
currency. The rate then moves up or down 
to a level where there are an equal number 
of willing sellers and willing buyers. There 
are no longer such things as balance of 
payments problems ; any excess of 
domestic demand over potential domestic 
supply no longer shows itself in a fall in 
foreign exchange reserves, but in a fall in 
the exchange rate and a rise in the internal 
prices of any imported goods. 

However, the history of floating rates, 
in the interwar years and in Canada 
between 1950 and 1962, suggests that 
central banks are unlikely to keep out of 
the currency markets altogether. They will 
intervene from time to time to help push 
the rate one way or the other, or in a bid 
to defend the rate unofficially at a parti¬ 
cular level, or simply to iron out what 
are taken to be short-term fluctuations. 
The difficulty in practice is that they are 
unlikely to know what they are doing, 
any more than the speculators against 
whom they would be pitting their wits, 
in view of the unpredictability of the 
reaction to their intervention. The Bundes¬ 
bank evidently intended to push the 



D-mark higher when it came into the 
market as a buyer in mid-week (offload¬ 
ing dollars). It succeeded in doing so, but 
it is not to be supposed that it would 
invariably have that sort of luck. 

Downward floating rates tend to scare 
centra] bankers, because they raise the 
spectre of competitive devaluations 
generally and, through them, of cumula¬ 
tive upward pressures on prices, wages 
and costs. In other words, bankers foresee 
that some exchange rates might not float 
at all, only sink—especially as they con¬ 
sider that the “ easy road ” of running 
devaluations will be a temptation to weak 
governments. Ardent floaters deny this ; 
they argue that governments will often 
prove more responsive to weakness in the 
exchange rates and rises in prices than 
to deficits in the balance of pay¬ 
ments. At all events, while Germany is 
the only floater, no such problems can 
arise. If anything is clear, it is that 
Bonn and the Bundesbank have in the last 
resort opted for this mechanism (whether 
or not it is shortly followed by revaluation 
at a fixed exchange rate) precisely because 
they want to go on being model non¬ 
inflationists in an unsympathetic world. 


It could have been 
better 


Other things being equal, an upward 
floating D-mark does nothing but good for 
sterling—since, relatively speaking, the 
pound becomes less overvalued all the 
time. The question all this summer has 
been whether other things would be equal. 
In particular, there was always the possi¬ 
bility that the advantages of any moves 
Germany might make towards official 
revaluation would, in the short run, be 
offset or outweighed by the speculative 
turmoil that was expected to come first. 
In the event the weaker currencies were 
spared the agony of a stampede into 
D-marks by the admirably cunning way 
this was achieved (first by the closure 
of Germany’s foreign exchanges, and later 
by the floating rate). But the cunning was 
so unorthodox that there was bound 
to be uncertainty of another kind—no 
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doubt largely due to the dire consequences 
that have at various times been forecast 
for such flagrant breaching of the IMF’s 
rules. Sentiment was not helped by the 
knowledge that there must have been 
times this year when Whitehall would 
have been sorely tempted to float (or 
at any rate to adjust) sterling down while 
•the D-mark was floating up, thereby 
accomplishing the “ general realignment 
of currencies^ that so many of the experts 


had been asking for. 

So sterling took a bit of time to get 
going (see following note). On the other 
hand, it ait no time looked at all weak. The 
August trade figures saw to that : more 
perhaps than this week’s euphoric speeches 
by the Prime Minister at Brighton, and 
by the Chancellor at both Washington 
and Brighton. Markets were a bit inclined 
to take both with a pinch of salt. 

The irony is that sterling might have 


performed even better in this week’s 
highly sensitive iqarkets had it not been 
for the misleading indicator of bank 
advances. This has attracted attention 
mainly because Mr Jenkins himself has 
been inclined to attach much importance 
to it. The mid-September figures show 
thait the London clearing banks were still 
(see chart) some 4J per cent above their 
supposedly compulsory lending ceiling of 
roughly £4,750 million. The inference 


Pity the dealer 

“ If they floated permanently, it would 
take five years off a dealer s life,” said 
one exchange dealer this week The 
impeccably decorated dealing room was 
almost immaculately tidy but a small 
Union Jack had been knocked down 
and no one had had time to pick it up. 
Dealers had known for months that the 
last weekend in September was likely to be 
a crisis one (though several leading 
London dealers were on holiday this week, 
and one specialist in marks went off to 
rugby football the afternoon after the 
mark floated) Consequently it was last 
week that the mark actually burst through 
its support points By the end of the 
week speculators were already taking their 
profits or hedging themselves by taking 
positions in commodities. 

When the formal announcement was 
made on Monday that the mark was 
officially floating, the dealers took it with¬ 
out a jolt They widened the spread 
between their bid and offered prices to 
a hundred times what it would normally 
be, and speculators found their forward 
hedging difficult to arrange All this, 
dealers explained, was because the dam 
had burst, not because the maik was 
floating All they could talk about was 
how much farther up the river the 
Germans would set the next dam. 

London’s foreign exchange dealers are 
a peculiar breed, most unlike gnomes and 
rather different to the rest of the City. 
They arc nearest in character to the 
jobbers on the London Stock Exchange, in 
that both are really bookies, but whereas 
jobbers are undercapitalised and reluctant 
to take big risks any more, foreign 
exchange dealers think nothing of 
committing their employers to a £1 
million deal in a few seconds’ telephone 
conversation. The upper limit to their 
deals is not set by their banks but by 
what their nerves can stand. A dealer 
could do £70 million of turnover in a 
day, possibly not even telling his boss till 
the end of it: in a quiet patch during the 
lunch hour, if he suddenly decides to 
quote a rate i/io,oooth below everyone 
else, he can completely upset the market, 
or "bash it,” as one dealer explained on 
Tuesday. For this responsibility a man 
with five years’ experience can cam 
between £3,000 and £5,000 a year, and, 
thanks to the appetite of American banks 
\ for dealers, salary structures in some of 
^ the more traditional British firms have 
been knocked for six. Some of the 
dealers in the clearing banks could double 
their salaries by changing jobs. 

A dealer takes snap decisions. In other 
words, he plays things by ear, so it is 

* hardly surprising that he lives partly by 

* gossip. This has been an excellent week 



Frankfurt on Monday: playing it by aar 


for gossip. On Monday morning the 
word quickly passed round that Dr 
Kicsinger had asked Dr Schiller to keep 
the exchanges closed, and Dr Schiller had 
refused It therefore came as no surprise 
when it was announced the mark was 
floating, because that was the only option 
left On Tuesday- dealers* ea|s were 
burning with reports that the German 
Bundesbank was selling dollars, in other 
words accelerating the marie's ascent. This 
astonishing news was being denied on the 
tapes, but dealers had heard it from 
enough German correspondents to .believe 
it all the same. A dealer treats rumours 
sceptically, but they also affect his judg¬ 
ment, because they influence how other 
people act. He has to decide both what 
is going to happen, and what other people 
think is going to happen. Consequently, 
although the telex machines can be 
manned by untrained clerics, some banks 
put dealers on them all the same, so that 
machine can gossip tq machine. 

By mid-week the marie had settled down 
at the equivalent of a revaluation of 
around 5 per bent. This meant some 
speculators were already making a hefty 
killing. Dealers said, rather arbitrarily, 
that this was a sensible rite, because it* 
was roughly equivalent to abolishing 
border taxes. Others said the Gexmans 
would have to revalue by much more, or 
else the effect Would be entirely wiped 
out by abolldung; border taxes. Still - 
others said P i Kienttger would get ba<& 
and do nothing, so now was t^e time.to 
speculate against the marie V t 
At the same time, despite aU the Srild / 


talk about taking aspirins and shorter life 
expectancy, dealers had been quick to take 
measures to discourage speculation, and 
make big profits and losses impossible. 
Widening the spread between their bid 
and offered prices to a hundred times 
what it would normally be is the kind 
of technique any bookmaker uses when 
be Iqses his nerve. But competition then 
stops bookmakers—and dealers—from 
doing this too often. 

In fact most speculation today is done 
by multi-national companies. London 
banks are severely restricted on how 
much they can speculate. Limits are set by 
the Bank of England, and each b apk has 
to make sun it is within these at the 
close of the day. The Bank of' England 
only makes checks spasmodically; when 
it made one in June it found some 
operators beyond their limits so now they 
have to report every day. All the same, 
a bank can go long in one currency 
provided it goes short in another, which 
still leaves room for speculation* Normally 
a dealer makes a price depending on two 
things, the state of supply and demand, 
and which way he thinly the rate is 
going to*move. If he thinks the rate for 
marics U going to rise, he takes excess 
merits on to his books in die hope of 
making a profit oyer and above the margin 
between the buying and selling prices nt 
if quoting. This margin can be around 
tfiopmm a* 9 * or £40 on 4 £t million 
deal, and enables him to maftfy for his 
bank 'many tithes the cost of hi* salary. 
Ibis w$*k, bqwcvcjr, the game was dearly 
tW, candle, r 
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for the uninitiated is that Britain’s credit 
squeeze is not really working—hence 
perhaps that the other improvements are 
just a flash in the pan. In fact, of course, 
the increased resort to overdraft facilities 
is more likely to mean that the squeeze 
has been, and still is, extremely effective. 
There is evidence of that in the liquidity 
problems of the banks themselves: they 
have felt obliged to sell a further 
£40 million worth of gilt-edged to restore 
their liquid asset ratios to about 30 per 
cent. 

The figure to watch is the overall money 
supply, of which bank advances are only 
one sqprce. It ought to be illuminating 
that money supply, seasonally adjusted, 
declined by no less than £184 million in 
the second quarter. It is true that the 
clearing banks’ restricted advances 
dropped about £75 million in this period. 
But it is equally clear that there would 
have been a marked fall in money supply 
(the first fall in the 4 j years that seasonally 
adjusted figures have been available) even 
if they had not. 


Where went the 
anarchy? 


Where there was confusion and muttering 
about “anarchy” on Monday^ all was 
nearly serene by midweek/ London 
decided the free market in marks was 
quite to its liking after all. Partly this 
was because the distortions inherent in an 
artificially maintained exchange rate, par¬ 
ticularly one about which massive specu¬ 
lative positions had been built, had very 
nearly disappeared—dealers in the swap 
market could scarcely conceal their 
excitement at the discovery that dollars 
and marks were neatly established once 
again in a relationship that closely 
reflected interest differentials in the com¬ 
peting money markets. Partly it was 
because the mark looked like finding a 
level at about 3.78-3.80 to the dollar (5 
per cent above the official parity), and 
was not wildly jumping about. One way 
and another it has been a far cry from 
the pandemonium and/or panic that 
supposedly must attend the floating of a 
key exchange rate. 

The weaker currencies—franc, lira, 
sterling—stayed soft in the early part of 
the week : the franc needed support ; 
sterling did not, but closed near the inter¬ 
vention level on Monday. By Thursday 
sterling's recovery was almost the main 
talking point, although the day’s further 
rise, to $2,386 ($2.3870 at one stage), was 
modest. It is early days yet, but the foreign 
exchanges are clearly reflecting firm con¬ 
fidence in the permanence of Germany’s 
revaluation, which realistically takes the 
speculative pressure off the softer 
currencies, but is liable to transfer it to 
some of the harder ones—also on revalu¬ 
ation hopes. The guilder and Swiss franc 
could be in danger of being talked up. 
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Exporters take the 
profit 


For British salesmen, the floating mark 
was a bit of good news. Those exporting 
to west Germany itself had two choices ; 
both pleasant. They could quote their 
prices in marks, thereby raising their 
profit margins by the amount of the de 
facto revaluation. Or they could quote in 
sterling, lowering their prices in the hope 
of attracting more buyers. Early indica¬ 
tions were that exporters were opting for 
higher profits, which is the way things 
usually go, said a spokesman for the 
British National Export Council, although 
the council is happy so long as exporters 
plough back a portion of their increased 
profits in advertising and promotion of 
their goods abroad. For British companies 
with subsidiaries in west Germany, the 
revaluation could be even more sweet. 
For instance, British Petroleum, which has 
a huge German subsidiary, will probably 
find at year’s end that the revaluation has 
boosted its profits by £1 million. The 
£1 million will be only 1 per cent or so 
of BP’s overall profits but it is 1 per cent 
that BP did not have to lift a finger for. 

In third markets, British exporters 
should find the revaluation equally 
helpful. The Germans are Britain’s 
strongest competitors in many sectors, 
and the prices of most of their goods 
should rise significantly. Sales of 
specialised machinery, where a piece of 
equipment is designed for a specific user, 
may be unaffected but competition should 
grow keener on standard items. Revalua¬ 
tion could also help exports of British cars. 


Italy's unsure 

As the guardian of what has recently been 
one of the most surprisingly weak curreQ' 
ties, the Italians are treating the praHJeC^ 
of a German revaluation as a mixed bless¬ 
ing 5 good, because it will help Ital/s 
exports, but bad,, too, because it will 
inf reasp the opstof imports. _ / 

German revaluation may help J 
Italy’s engineering, automobile ami metal 


firms as they reach the crucial stage of 
their dispute with the unions over the 
renewal of the national wage agreement. 
At least part of their increasing labour 
cost could be offset by the revaluation of 
the mark, particularly as German and 
Italian firms compete bitterly in third 
markets. This is especially true of cars, 
where Fiat and Volkswagen are struggling 
for European suprdhacy, and household 
.appliances, where the Germans are trying 
to fight the Italians off. Italian industry 
already has a firm foothold in Germany, 
its traditional exports there being food, 
textiles and clothing. Exports to Germany 
rose 30 per cent in die first five months 
of this year. 

On the import side, however, Italy 
depends on Germany for vital machinery 
as well as important Aw materials like 
chemicals and coal. These cannot easily 
be replaced with imports from other 
sources since Germany is too large a 
supplier, accounting for 18 per cent of all 
Italian imports. So, if the Germans main¬ 
tain their D-mark prices, that’s another 
cost increase for Italian industry. 


Voting the SDRs 

It was good to learn that after all the 
Italians were getting through the necessary 
legislative procedure in time to cast their 
vote in the formal approval on Friday at 
the meeting to activate SDRs. It would 
have been a shame otherwise, as they 
have always been active in international 
monetary reform, and Dr Ossola, of the 
Bank of Italy, who has been re-elected for 
another year as chairman of the deputies 
of the Group of Ten ministers, has put in 
a lot of spadework on SDRs. 

There will be almost complete participa¬ 
tion of IMF members in this new scheme 
which will, for the first time, literally 
create paper money out of thin air. The 
possible dissenters have not in the end 
dissented. France has said it will partici¬ 
pate. So too has South Africa. Differing 
parliamentary procedures will prevent all 
would-be participants from putting their 
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Herr Hoffmann is a motorist—there are 16 million tike 
him in Germany, Europe’s richest market. And he’s a 
very important customer for a lot more than motor cars. 
As in other countries, personal tastes and habits vary 
from one region to another. In Germany there are six 
distinctive regions (Nielsen areas) and, to the marketing 
man, the differences between them are as important as 
the similarities. 



HOR ZU—Germany’s biggest circulation weekly 
—is the only family journal specifically designed to 
reach these markets separately or together. Because 
it provides no less than seven editions—correspond¬ 
ing to the six Nielsen areas of Germany, plus a fully 
national edition. 

When you use HOR ZU nationally you reach 
nearly 14 million consumers. When you use it selec¬ 
tively you’re still sure of making maximum impact 
within the chosen regions. And now with the Federal 
Republic's import incentives, the power of HOR ZU 
in the consumer market becomes even more relevant 
to exporters to Germany. 

If you are interested in advertising in Germany 
and are resident in the U.K., write for a free three 
months' subscription and further details of 
HOR ZU, to: George Clare, Dept. £8, The Axel 
Springer Publishing Group, 33 Holbom, London 
E.C.i, mentioning the name and address of your 
company and position held. 

If you are resident outside the U.K. you should 
write, with particular^, to International Division 
HOR ZU, Kaiser-Wilhelm Strasse 6,2 Hamburg 36. 
Germany. 
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slip in the ballot box on Friday. But they 
have until the end of the year to join in 
the first allocation of SI)R.s, totalling $3.5 
billion, next New Year’s Day. By 
then the Fund reckons that participants 
in this allocation will have combined 
quotas of around $20 billion, 95 per cent 
or so of the total. 


That farm bill 


Brusse/s 

The German float was a nastier blow to 
the already ailing common agricultural 
policy than the coolly premeditated 
French devaluation : those who feared 
that the French had set a precedent were 
right. As with the devaluation, the 
commission was caught napping without 
a contingency plan. But its sharp reaction 
on Wednesday also took the Germans by 
surprise. They had asked for, and 
expected, an authorisation from the 
commission for the import levies they 
had clapped on unilaterally, and also for 
export subsidies, in mirror imitation of 
the measures which the council prescribed 
for the French. The commission instead 
authorised them quite simply to close their 
frontiers to all farm produce subject to 
market intervention, for as long as the 
floating interlude lasts, adding that any 
other measures were excluded. But in a 
direct challenge to the commission's 
authority under the Rome treaty, the 
federal government decided that it would 
not come into line, arguing with its legal 
tongue in its check that there was nothing 
binding about an authorisation. It sug¬ 
gested the council of ministers deal with 
the problem. 

The official Brussels reason for 
wanting the Germans to change to 
temporary market isolation was that the 
floating rate makes the whole market 
intervention system unworkable : but 
there was also a strong suspicion, fostered 
by the length of the list of products 

covered (beer and vermouth in addition 
to grains and dairy produce) that the 

Germans had taken a chance on the 

rampant spirit of agricultural protec¬ 
tionism. The French farmers, who have at 
last this year been breaking into the 

German market in some strength, had 
taken the measures very ill. 

Germany’s own farm problems are 
formidable. Given a revalued mark, it is 
even less acceptable for Germany than it 
was for France to try to stick to single 
farm price level based on a unit of 
account : it would mean lower incomes 
for the German peasants, some of whom 
could not survive and others of whom are 
politically powerful. But phasing them in 
to lower prices over two years (as the 
French are to be phased in to higher 
ones) is not much more of a starter 
either: no new German coalition could 
accept such a commitment. 

The meeting already planned for the 
end of the month, to re-examine the steps 
following the French devaluation, could 
serve, ideally, for a renegotiation of the 


value of the unit of account. This would 
be the simple way of restoring a single 
market, and is even provided for in the 
rules in the event of major upheavals in 
exchange rates. To avoid price cuts for 
German fanners would mean upvaluing 
the unit of account—but that would 
provoke even bigger surpluses, which the 
Germans have to help to finance. So this, 
too, is politically unattractive. A more 
likely solution, being mooted in Brussels, 
is an agreement to bring the German 
prices down into line, perhaps over two 
years, whilst granting the German 
farmers compensation from community 
funds. But how credible would a phase¬ 
out commitment be ? It would stiengthen 
the reluctance of France’s partners,, 
particularly the Italians, to accept any 
open-ended commitments about farm 
policy finance dt the end of this year. In 
which case the French might well argue 
that the “ completion " of the common 
market, which they hold to be a prior 
condition of talking about British mem¬ 
bership, was duly postponed. 

This dilemma over German prices may 
indeed finally decide the Six to think in 
terms of hiving off price policy (for the 
efficient farmeis) from social policy (for 
the inefficient ones). 'This could be the 
only solution capable of holding the 
edifice together—and would be the start 
of a turn towards sanity and the end of 
the surpluses. 


French protests 


The French aie naturally delighted at the 
prelude to a German revaluation (and 
happy to welcome a new member to the 
unorthodox and surprise measures club), 
provided it really is revaluation, and not a 
decision permanently to float. A sharp 
official warning has already been given 
that France would take a very poor view 
of any prolonging of the “ uncertainty." 
Revaluation would remove one, but only 
one, source of speculation against the 
franc. 'The other, and more important, is 
the question of whether the devaluation 
eight weeks ago will work. During the 
past month the French ministers have 
unveiled a short-term plan to curb expen¬ 
diture and 1 educe the budget deficit, and 
a long-term plan, or rather exhortation, to 
unblock the economy by creating an 
industrial reorganisation bank on British 
lines, reforming company law, stream¬ 
lining the nationalised industries, increas¬ 
ing research and development and 
reducing bureaucracy. The budgetary 
measures are to be presented to the 
Assembly next week. 

The past few weeks have seen a series 
of wildcat strikes up and down the 
country. Usually it is a case of grass¬ 
roots discontent, not always over pay, 
which is rapidly seised upon by the unions 
as part of their strategy of building up a 
tough anti-government position. 

The French unions, having won hist 
year a 15 per cent pay rise, want to raain- 



Hamburg ; in coma the imports 


tain a 7-8 per cent increase it represented 
in real terms. This year, before devalua¬ 
tion, prices were rising by 6 per cent on 
an annual basis, and devaluation cost 3 
per cent once and for all. Against this, 
there has been the final 4 per cent pay 
rise agreed last year. This is in money 
terms and takes no account of the ij to 
2J hour reduction in the working week, 
and one to two days a year extra holiday, 
worth another few per cent. The govern¬ 
ment’s position is that it can do no 
more than keep purchasing power to 
what it was last December, but the 
unions want increases linked to cost of 
living increments and a bit more. The gap 
is vast, and there is real distrust of the 
government, which is why the short term 
measures announced contain no increases 
an taxation. That would have been 
politically impossible, and instead cuts 
will come out of government expenditure. 


When Canada 
floated 


The German decision to float, at least 
temporarily, has aroused nevv^ interest in 
the Canadian experience of floating 
exchange rafcs from 1950 to 1062. In the 
high tide of devotion to the ngidly fixed 
exchange tute system that characterised 
the mid-igfips, die Canadian experience 
was cited by^tnany experts—ii&luding the 
Federal Reserve System staj$r-as final 
evidence of the economic idiocy of floating 
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rates. In the light of the German decision, 
second thoughts are now very much in 
order. 

The decision to adopt a floating rate 
for the Canadian dollar was taken 
under conditions very similar to the 
contemporary German situation. The 
currency was very evidently undervalued 
—though the reason was massive foreign 
investment in Canadian development 
rather than an unusually strong anti- 
inflationary policy—and the expectation 
of a revaluation stimulated speculation 
on a scale that was beyond the powers of 
the authorities to control. A revaluation 
to a new fixed exchange rate would have 
run the risk of either undershooting and 
so stimulating continued inward specula¬ 
tion, or of overshooting and so stimulating 
an equally embarrassing speculative out¬ 
flow, with the speculators taking their 
profits at the expense of Canadian 
reserves. These special circumstances 
enabled the Canadian authorities to 
obtain the agreement of the IMF to float 
just as the Germans have done. 

Initially, the floating rate was intended 
as a temporary device that would help 
the market to arrive at a new equilibrium 
rate that would then become the new 
parity. But it proved to be a device that 
was both useful to Canada in countering 


destabilising influences on the balance of 
payments stemming from erratic variations 
in long-term capital inflows, and yet 
stable enough in its operations not to 
arouse concern and criticism from her 
major trading partners. Initially the 
Bank of Canada felt it necessary to inter¬ 
vene in the foreign exchange market to 
smooth out transitory fluctuations. But 
this policy was soon abandoned : partly 
l>ecause the authorities came to realise 
that they could not distinguish satis¬ 
factorily between erratic and systematic 
movements of the rate, and partly because 
private speculation proved a stabilising 
element (as it had in the previous 
Canadian experience of floating rates in 
the 1930s). 

The Canadian experience with a 
floating rate ended, not because the system 
was a failure, but because it worked too 
efficiently. Briefly, a central bank 
governor wrongly intent on deflation in 
the midst of recession gained the added 
leverage of the deflationary effects of 
exchange rate appreciation in response 
to a capital inflow 'induced by his own 
high interest rates. Subsequently a govern¬ 
ment intent on reflation panicked in face 
of an exchange rate depreciation induced 
by its own policies of fiscal and monetary 
expansion, and fixed on a new parity that 


The capitalists 


German managers go all out to maximise 
return on capital, rather than for profits 
pure and simple. And by this yardstick, 
according to a study of some of the biggest 
companies in Britain and the common 
market done by the French journal, 
UExpansion , they outstrip their European 
competitors. The British, however, make 
bigger gross profits and bigger profit 
margins. 

Eleven of the 25 companies showing 
the highest return on capital are German ; 
broken down bv industry, Germany has 
19 companies among the top three in 
each major industry, against four each for 
France and Britain. But when it comes 
to gross profits and profit margins, 
Britain accounts for 12 of the 25 firms 
with the highest profits (including the 


top four, two of which are Anglo-Dutch), 
and also 12 of the 25 with the largest 
profit margins (Rugby Portland Cement, 
Rio Tinto-Zinc, Royal Dutch, Beecham, 
Glaxo, IGI, British Petroleum, Associated 
Portland Cement, Tunnel Portland, Great 
Universal Stores, Marks and Spencer, and 
Coats Patons). Germany, by contrast, has 
only seven in the biggest profits table 
and six in the margins table. 

Top dozen by return on capital 
(according to " (.'Expansion ") 

% 

La Redoute (France) 30.6 

Girmes Werke (Germany) 25.5 

Poclain (France) 24.2 

L'Oreal (France) 24 

Beiersdorf (Germany) 23.9 

Magazzini Standa (Italy) 23.5 

Daimler-Benz (Germany) 21.9 

Dortmund Union Brauerei (Germany) 21.2 
Heidelberg (Germany) 20.6 

Petroles d'Aquitaine (France) 20.6 

Volkswagen (Germany) 20.6 

Schanng (Germany) 20.6 


NUMBER OF FIRMS IN TOP 25 (according to L Expansion) 

■ GERMANY ■BRITAIN E§3FRANCE CD HOLLAND CD ITALY BH) BELGIUM 

RETURN ON PROPIT GROSS TURNOVER 



provoked an international financial mess. 
The return to a fixed exchange rate in 
1962 has meant trouble for Canadian 
economic policy ever since. On the one 
hand, the country has had to suffer in 
magnified form the inflation in the United 
States. On the other, the fact that any 
success in countering this inflation would 
gain it international reserves at the direct 
expense of the American balance of 
payments has forced it to surrender 
autonomy in domestic policy to American 
political pressure. 


McNamara plays 
it soft 


41 1 have to say that I took a nap,” said 
one of the small band of journalists who 
attended Mr Robert McNamara’s World 
Bank briefing for selected Washington 
correspondents before the week’s proceed¬ 
ings began. After the excitement of last 
year’s debut, when the Pentagon’s ex¬ 
whizz kid successively enraged and paci¬ 
fied the Catholic South Americans over 
his vigorous advocacy of birth control, 
this sounded rather odd. But Mr 
McNamara wanted to cut a lower profile 
this year. To a large extent, he is resting 
on success. The bank’s loans plus’credits 
from its soft loan affiliate, the Interna¬ 
tional Development Association, have risen 
by almost 90 per cent in a single year—to 
$1.8 billion. Replenishment of IDA’s 
empty chest at long last helped a little ; 
but the fact that the bank more than 
trebled its own net borrowing in one year 
—by the simple measure of raising its 
gross borrowings 1.6 times to $1.4 billion 
in difficult markets—helped somewhat 
too. 

Expansionism has not been a matter of 
mere scale. Project officers in the Bank 
complain that the criteria which they 
have had to apply before recommending 
loans for their friends in the poor 
courses have been tightened in the 
McNamara regime. At the same time the 
ideas touted since the aid fiascos of the 
late 1950s, namely of concentrating aid 
less on industry and more on increasing 
the fruits of the earth, have been imple¬ 
mented with a vengeance under Mr 
McNamara. Bank loans for agriculture in 
the past year approached $400 million, 
three times the average of the previous 
five years. 

In short, it is time for a rest, at feast 
in the rhetoric of Mr McNamara’s job. 
In particular, it no longer does to pro¬ 
claim the scale of the bank’s borrowing 
activities: partly because the credit rating 
of the bank’s bonds is its most precious 
asset, and partly because the developing 
countries have begun to feel the pincn of 
borrowing from me bank at its current 
rate of 7 per cent Seven per cent is at least 
the rate at which they will have to con¬ 
tinue to borrow from the bank, but any¬ 
thing is better than the 8 per cent which 
the bank itself has been paying to central 
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Introducing 

Barclaytrust 

A new concept 

in British 

banking 



The Barclays Group are pleased to introduce 
Barclays Bank Trust Company—a 
significant development m British banking. 
Barclaytrust offers what is perhaps the 
most comprehensive range of financial services 
of its kind "under one roof" 

The Trust Company combines the trust and 
investment business of Barclays and Martins 
banks and is well poised to enter a new 
dimension in the field of financial planning and 
asset management, both personal and corporate. 
Barclaytrust starts as one of the largest 
investment houses in the country. It combines 
the best of the traditional and the forward looking. 

Barclaytrust gives help with personal affairs— 
financial planning, investment management, 
investment in unit trusts, savings plans, personal 


taxation, family trusts, investment for children, 
administration of estates and trusts Its 
corporate services include capital issues, share 
registration, pension fund administration and 
employees' savings schemes 

Name-plates are being put up today at 100 
Barclaytrust offices throughout the country. 
These are based in the principal centres where 
they can serve surrounding areas. 

Further details of the complete Barclaytrust 

services are available at any of the 

Trust Company offices or any of the 3,000 
branches of Barclays Bank 
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McNamara: profits rising 


bank lendeis recently 
FortunSteJy for Mr McNamara, the 
bank doet riot need td borrow as heavily 
as last year in order to keep the scale of 
its lending as high as it is. This is despite 
the fact that actual disbuisements on loans 
may well jump by 10 per cent or so this 
year as poor countnes start to use their 
new loans. The bank has about $1.9 bil¬ 
lion in cash right now, and this alone is 
equal to ovei two years' disbursements. 
Its cash flow looks good even without new 
liorrowing. Net profits should rise by moie 
than one-sixth as gearing begins to have 
its effect, to $200 million or nearly $6| 
every second of the day. More important 
still, repayments of past loans are 
accelerating. They were up by $bi mil¬ 
lion last year, to nearly $300 million, and 
will appioach $350 million this year 
The upshot, according to one senior 
financial man at the bank, is that even if 
the bank were to do no more than roll 
over its liorrowings as they fall due for 
the rest of the year, it would reach the 
end of next June having met all disburse¬ 
ments and holding more cash in its 
balance sheet than when Mi McNamara 
took over nearly two years ago. 


Green revolution, 
or red ? 


It is quite inaccurate to suppose that the 
poor of the world are steadily growing 
poorer. The Pearson commission's report 
to the World Bank estimates that between 
i960 and 1967 the less developed countries 
increased their real gross domestic 
products by an annual average rate of 
5 per cent, which is actually a rather 
better growth rate than industrialised 
countries achieved. It is true that 
4 accelerating population growth in poor 
countries then trimmed back their annual 
growth in real incomes per head to only 
between 2 and 2^ per cent, but this was 
still better than Britain and Europe were 
achieving at the equivalent early stages 
of their nineteenth-century industrial 
revolutions. At present growth rates, the 
world's poor should quadruple their 
incomes per head in 60 or 70 years. This 
would bring the better off developing 
countries (such as Mexico, Chile, Gabon) 
to present west European living standards 
by then ; but it would leave the worst 
off (such as India, Indonesia, Nigeria) 
still struggling to reach present Mexican 
standards in 2040. 

Nevertheless, the opportunity is beckon¬ 
ing. The biggest human news of the past 
three years has been the breakthrough in 
Asian and other agricultural production 
as new advances in seed research, irriga¬ 
tion practices, and price incentives have 
caught hold. Pakistan has increased its 
wheat production by 50 per cent in two 
years, Ceylon its rice production by 34 
per cent in the same period, India has 
surged to an annual growth in food output 
of 7.2 per cent in 1966-68 (against o.i 
pei cent m 1960-66). Paradoxically, how¬ 
ever, this green opportunity could also 
breed mankind's biggest danger in the 
next two decades. As agriculture in the 
poor countries grows more productive, 
the surge of newly redundant peasantry to 
the towns will increase. The danger is 
that the number of angry, young, poverty- 


stricken unemployed in and around these 
towns will increase too. All through 
history that has been the classical formula 
for red urban revolution. 

That is why the most important of the 
Pearson commission's many recommenda¬ 
tion* rtay weH be its urgent plea that the 
rich countries of the world must start 
encouraging, instead of blocking, employ¬ 
ment-creating exports of manufactured 
goods from the developing nations. The 
commission wants quantitative restric¬ 
tions on these exports (like the appalling 
restrictions on imports of cheap textiles) 
to be abolished early in the 1970s, and it 
uiges that rich countries should be grant¬ 
ing non-reciprocal tariff preferences on 
some of those poor countries’ goods 
before the end of 1970 itself. TJie com¬ 
mission also calls for a conference of 
major aid donors in 1970 to see that aid 
is made more multilateral, is more effec¬ 
tively co-ordinated, and reaches 1 per 
cent of each rich country’s gross national 
product by 1975 at the very latest. 
Shamingly, Britain is one of several coun¬ 
tries that have slipped backward in 
generosity during the development decade. 
In i960 Britain's “resource flow” to 
poorer countries (which is the best mea¬ 
sure of total public aid to, and private 
investment in, them) was 1.21 per cent of 
Britain's gnp ; by 1968, 0.83 per cent. 


When quotas count 


Every five years, members of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund are supposed to 
agree on an increase in their capital 
subscriptions to it. Next year should see 
this happen. Member countries’ ability to 
borrow from the IMF—their “ quota ”— 
goes up in proportion to these increases in 
their subscriptions. This time the rise in 
quotas will mean even more because the 
share out of special drawing rights (SDRs) 
will be based on each country’s quota. 

The tug of war over who should get 
how much in new quotas is thus not only 
intense. It has also been embarrassingly 
public ever since the basic information 
was leaked to the press that agreement 
has been reached among the rich countries 
for an overall increase of around, or 
perhaps a little more than 30 per cent to 
33 per cent more. 

At the last five year review, there was 
a general increase of 25 per cent ; but 
16 countries got special increases, to make 
an overall increase of just over 30 per 
cent. Based on a highly complex formula 
—including reserves, imports, variability 
of export^ and national Tncome—such 
fast growing countries as west Germany, 
Italy and Japan got special increases last 
time. France refused an increase to 
which it was entitled. According to the 
old formula, these same countries, plus 
the Scandinavians and some others, would 
do well out of a further distribution of 
special quotas. Some of them—-notably 
Japan, Italy and France—are therefore 
pushing hard' for bigger special quotas 
(which would favour them) and smaller 


WHERE LOANS GO 

Fiscal year 1968/69 

BANK LOANS 

Total! $1399m 



WHAT LOANS ARE SPENT ON 

Fiscal year 1968/69 

Total. $1784m 
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We doiA pi ay the numbers game. 


Perhaps the nicest thing about Japan Air Lines 
is the way your hostess makes you feel like a real person. 

Not just a seat number. This isn’t an attitudeyou can 
drum into a girl. She has to come by it naturally. 

Then, it has that unforced quality that makes eveiy 
flight you take on Japan Air Lines delightful, 

wherever in the world you want to go. 



M. flics all 3 ways from London to Japan—ovar the Pol« through India and South Cast Asia and across the U S Europe Far East flights in association with Air Franct Alitalia, Lufthar 
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New & unique-it's Nickel 98 



Another breakthrough product of 
Falconbridge research—new, unique and 
tested, granular Nickel 98 is 
now being used by the world's steelmakers 
and alloy producers. 


Ultimately, millions of pounds of Nickel 98 
will be marketed yearly. Worldwide. But only 
by Falconbridge. 

Nickel 98...it helps make other metals better 
metals. FALGONBRIDGE~ 

Toronto Canada 



*v 


Falconbridge... miner and smalter and rafinar of nickal, and tha orowmg hub of an international group of mining and induttnal companies. 
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Fairy tales and legends have long been the fruit of man’s imagination 
Although he has now made “one small step” on the moon, the iegends- 
as undoubtedly they should-still live on. 

Osaka, where one can enjoy Japan’s ancient cultural past and thriving 
business community, is an exciting part of the nation’s charm. 

Overlooking Osaka, a new hotel with a new concept opens this * 
month-October 10 ,1969. The Plaza-the hotel that puts the heart of Japan 
immediately on the visitor’s doorstep. 


Osaka 

DtHMtTOMAMN 


THE PLAZA HOTEUENC Vj 


TWanty-thra* alapant storias MqI). 600 auparb goaat room* and auitaa. Gourmat dining at alx ol Otaka a flnaat naw raatauranta. CooMada In qutat but oowMaJ 
bars. AGrandBallroomaaoommodadftfl 1 <600dinnacgwaataand 2,600 far cocktail partlas will ba tha flnaat avaflabia A mart IS mlnutas from Osaka fntamattonal 
Airport and 18 mtnmaa bom EXPtfVtL KoSuiuM.PraaldantandOanaralManagar Addraaa. 2 Minaml. Oyodo Oyodo-ku. Osaka. Japan Cabla P1AZAHOT6L OSAKA 
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CURRENCIES 


general quotas from which everyone 
would benefit equally. 

However, the United States, for one, * 
strangely resists high special quotas*' 
because it stands to lose some of its 
voting power. At present this is 22.1 
per cent ; should it fall below 20 per 
cent America would at one stroke lose 
its power of veto over fund resolutions. 
At the other end of the scale, India also 
resists high special quotas too, because 
its historic share of quotas and votes is 
much higher than it ought to be. Most 
of the working papers in the IMF suggest 
that India will fall from fifth ranking 
to ninth ranking member of the IMF. 

A" further problem for the United 
States, and to a lesser extent for Britain, 
will arise at the second stage of argument 
which is just approaching ; namely how 
and where countries are to find the 25 
per cent of gold for their new sub¬ 
scriptions. The obvious place in earlier 
days was Fort Knox. But the United 
States is not keen to cough up the $500 
million or so which will be needed for 
its own increased quota and which other 
countries (notably Japan) will doubtless 
wish to buy from Fort Knox for dollars. 

Last time the damage to America’s gold 
holdings was 11 mitigated ” by the IMF, 
which redeposited $250 million of gold 
with the United States. Damage to 
Britain’s reserves was mitigated by a 
similar device, plus a triangular deal 
of fearful complexity involving the 
Germans. It is known that^M. Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer is not keen to 
redeposit gold with the United States 
again. He talks in his elliptical way 
about “ new imaginations ” being neces¬ 
sary. The only genuinely “ new imagina¬ 
tion ” lying unused in the Fund’s articles 


The German surplus 



would be to waivethe gold element in 
the quotas of the many countries whose 
monetary reserves (under a narrow 
definition) are less than their quotas, but 
there are several difficulties in the way 
of trundling out this unwiHing machine. 

One difficulty is that any such agree¬ 
ment not to take gold would further 
limit the IMF’s flexibility. With general 
agreements to borrow and increasingly 
difficult repayment patterns, the Fund is 
already having to resort to the most 
contorted ways of finding the hard cur¬ 
rencies needed by borrowing countries 
such as Britain. Last year, for instance, 
almost one quarter of all currency pur¬ 
chased from the Fund consisted of 
D-marks, even though Germany’s quota 
is a fraction of this and is mostly com¬ 
posed of gold any way. One of the little- 
appreciated values of SDRs is that they 
will considerably lessen this problem of 
scarce currencies for the Fund ; even so, 
it will be reluctant to give up gold sub¬ 
scriptions in the new quotas unless it 
absolutely has to. 

Basle and super 
Basle 

When Mr Schweitzer toasts absent friends 
he is as likely as not thinking of a man 
he rather admires, Mr Harold Lever, left 
behind in the British Treasury dog house 
by Mr Roy Jenkins. Mr Schweitzer is 
aware of the political isolation currently 
enjoyed by Mr Lever and thus—with 
unconcealed regret—he cannot see Mr 
Lever’s ideas for funding the sterling 
balances as either very likely or practic¬ 
able. If you press Mr Schweitzer, he takes 
refuge in the somewhat legalistic view 
that central banks would effectively be 
precluded from holding long-term ster¬ 
ling liabilities in their balance sheets. If 
there were a real international agreement 
what to do with the sterling balances this 
would not, of course, necessarily matter. 
Some central banks, notably Germany’s, 
are legally prevented from holding long¬ 
term paper. Others are not, and there 
is nothing to stop governments doing so. 

Members of the Fund staff, as usual, 
sometimes express a more open mind on 
the idea—particularly in respect to the 
nearly $7 billion in debts which Britain 
has piled up in central banks as a result 
of its spectacular borrowing needs in 
recent years. However praiseworthy 
Britain’s repayment efforts in the first 
four months of this year—what Mr 
Schweitzer calls the “only normal four 
months we have had ”—it would be much 
“ tidier ” if something could be done about 
this debt However it is fairly clearly not 

Q to be, if only because a Lever-type 
ng is the sort of multilateral pro¬ 
posal which would need the sanction of 
the American Congress and other legisla¬ 
tures around the world. 

Having left Mr Lever behind, Mr 
Jenkins this week proceeded to upstage his 


ide* by proposing * 
arrangement under> whkh mB ttNftto 
would guaranty , 

currencies by other countries, just a* 
Britain guaranteed 90 per cent of "the 
officially held sterling balances under the 
Basle agreement of last year. A serious 
contender as the most irrelevant suggestion 
of the week in Washington, Mr Jenkins’s 
idea managed to take some of the lime¬ 
light. Unfortunately many in die IMF are 
outrightly irritated by the cockiness and 
sense of well-being which it was possible 
to detect among the British^ this «week. 
Happy as sandboys about their new 
found payments success, they are not 
behaving with the sense of penitence 
expected from the IMF’s largest debtor. 

The slippery path 
for gold ? _ 

Last Sunday afternoon in Washington, 
Professor Alexandre Lamfalussy, manag¬ 
ing director of the Bank of Brussels, gave 
the annual Per Jacobsson lecture in 
honour of the late managing director of 
the International Mbney Fund. 

From the title of the lecture people , 
thought they would learn what would 
happen to gold in the next ten years. 
What they got was a reasoned plea for 
more flexible exchange rates. 

Mr Lamfalussy’s reasoning went likb this. 
Gradual demonetisation of gold, which 
might be expected to evolve from the 
present two-tier gold market if that system 
survives, can only be achieved if there 
is both a proper creation of international 
liquidity and a better working between 
countries of the balance of payments 
adjustment process. The new special draw¬ 
ing rights will help on the first score, but 
on the second things are likely to get 
worse rather than better. 

If no preventive action is taken, there 
will be repeated crises with the result 
that the little remaining freedom in inter¬ 
national transactions will be abandoned 
and the world will adopt implicitly the 
dollar standard. To Mr Lamfalussy, the 
replacement of gold by the dollar rather 
than by an international reserve unit is 
undesirable because he believes the world 
outside the United States would lose all 
independence in economic policy. He con¬ 
cludes, therefore, that to avoid this the 
creaking adjustment process must be 
speeded up by changes in exchange rates. 

Dr Carfi, governor of the Bank of Italy, 
supported Mr Lamfalussy’s views and then 
became a little more explicit As SDRs 
take an increasing hold, h* predicts the 
final disappearance of gold in the next 
ten'to 15 yean. But for this to happen 
two changes might have to be" made jn 
present international monetary arrange- 
ments. Fint the creation of a mechanism 
for the recycling of whait Dr Gaiti c* 

" wandering Capital,” and, second, the 
introduction oft*, 2 per cent crawlingpeg 
to move parities. Dr CarUlfe* come Out 
strongly as a formula man. 
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Britain 


Harrier in Washington 


A large part of the cost of developing the 
very special type of vertical take-off 
engine that powers Britain's Harrier 
fighter was paid for by the American 
government, and successive Administra¬ 
tions have kept an interested eye on the 
aircraft’s progress from the early 1950s. 
What began as a long-shot insurance 
policy looks as if it has produced an air¬ 
craft that could suit the requirements of 
the American marines for a fairly heavily 
armed jet that can operate off a helicopter 
pad—hence the significance of trials that 
the British conducted with the Harrier 
from the deck of the cruiser Blake. There 
are technical reasons why being launched 
from a ship at speed actually improves 
the Harrier’s performance. Several Har¬ 
riers have been tested out by the American 
services—not always with happy results, 
pilots have found them hard to handle 
and easy to crash—and the American 
marines are now. negotiating seriously for 
a batch of 12 to conduct more detailed 
trials of their own. 

Congress said this week that it would 
raise no objections to the marines’ order, 
but if any more Harriers were wanted 



but British hover. Harrier doing 


they would have to be built in the United 
States. So far, this is much in line with 
normal American practice ; whenever 
equipment has been bought from abroad 
in quantity, whether it is Rolls-Royce 
engines now going into new American 
fighters, or Canberra bombers still being 
refurbished and used in Vietnam, the 
design has been licensed for manufacture 
by American companies. Such exceptions 
as there have been are the French heli¬ 
copters and anti-tank missiles bought in 
the past, and the hush air freighters that 
the American army buys from Canada, 
and which are, indeed, designed and built 
specially for its requirements by, as it 
turns out, a Hawker Siddeley subsidiary. 

But the Harrier raises problems. Haw¬ 
ker Siddeley, aware of Congressional sus¬ 
ceptibilities, has been negotiating with 
McDonnell Douglas and, as a second 
string, with LTV, about possible Harrier 
production in the United States. However, 
the largest number of Harriers the 
marines are likely to want would be 100, 
and no American company of McDonnell 
Douglas’s size is going to be interested in 
tooling for a run as short as this. So what 
is likely to be worked out is a face-saving 
formula where, although the bulk of the 
aircraft is actually shipped out from 
Britain, sufficient components and spares 
will be manufactured in the United States 
to give the impression that dgWfltanerican 
services are in the long termSHIpendent 
of Britain for essential parts. 

National^ Sqpfigs _ 

SAYE thrift _ 

This is launching week for SAYE (save- { 
as-you-earn), the Government’s new 
contractual savings scheme announced 
with the last budget. A final ansRpfer to 
Britain’s low level of personal savings ? 
Once the details were known, such hopes 
evaporated ; but now the scheme has 
started it is at least expected to shore 
up the flagging fortunes of the National 
Savings movement. 

National Savings could do with a boost. 
Net receipts have come down from over 


£500 million in i960 to a shortfall of 
receipts over repayments of £20 million 
in the year ending last March. Since then, 
net receipts have been almost continuously 
negative. It seems that even the small 
saver is at last getting more sophisticated : 
Post Office Savings Banks, renamed 
National Savings Banks now the Post 
Office has become a public Corporation, 
and Trustee Savings Banks have be£n 
losing heavily on their ordinary accounts, 
which carry the now quaintly old- 
fashioned interest rate of 2^ per cent, 
but scoring on investment accounts which 
from this week will pay 7 per cent. 
Savings Certificates at per cent tax 
free are also plainly uncompetitive now 
and net receipts are well down. Premium 
bonds have been a winner right from the 
start and are still going strong, but as 
they account for less than 10 per cent 
of total money invested m National 
Savings they have been unable to halt the 
decline. 

SAYE certainly will not bring in stacks 
of new money right away—if nothing 
else, permitted limits under the scheme, 
£1 to £10 a month, see to that—but this 
should build up over time, and at least 
the loot will be coming in regularly. Con¬ 
tracts will be running over 5 years, with 
a £12 tax-free bonus for the £i-a-month 
man at the end of the period, or double 
that if he leaves the money untouched 
for another two years. If he wants to pull 
out before the time is up, all he gets is 
a measly 2^ per cent per annum which 
should provide enough of an incentive to 
stay the course. Otherwise the deal works 
out at a tax-free 7 per cent for five years or 
7j per cent for seven—a return not to Be 
sniffed at. This is what surtax pa^ei 
must be thinking too, particularly since 
to them this could be worth a great defcl 
more than the grossed-up 12 or 12^ per 
cent the standard rate taxpayer gets out 
of it. The £10 a month maximtun may 
not be much, but wives and children over 
16 can have their own accounts, and there 
is of course the parallel but identical 
SAYE scheme run by the building socie¬ 
ties where everyone can stake another £10 
a month, and hope for* better chance of 
a mortgage into the bargain. 

Though the promotional material for 
SAYE subtly hints that it might be a 
good thing for the surtax payer, what the 
National Savings people are really going 
for is the small saver—after all, they see 
their role m life as encouraging thrift, 
not providing a vehicle for tax avoidance. 
It is the small T they are aiming at 
with their £Jfflftpoo plus advertising 
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campaign—including some TV spots. 
And they have already lined up an 
impressive list of employers*—from Rolls* 
Royce'to HP SaU<*-^\vho are willing to 
operate the scheme for staff. Although 
> payment into the scheme can be made 
any way you like—standing bank or Giro 
account, or cash at a post office or Trustee 
Savings Bank, the most painless way is 
obviously deduction from pay before the 
saver ever sees the money. The National 
Savings movement is well geared up to 
this way of making payments—there are 
* already 40,000 firms with arrangements 
of this kind for existing National Savings 
schemes—and expects the bulk of SAYE 
money to roll in this way. Just how much 
this bulk will amount to in the longer 
term nobody is yet prepared to say, but 
hopes are that SAYE might eventually 
contribute as much as a quarter of 
National Savings’ fund. 


mixed jobs. Having said that, it is true 
that a lot of uneconomic discrimination 
against wofrien does exist. It can be sfepn 
■ quite clearly at the top of the icale. > 
Economically, it is desirable to make 
full use of women, especially as brain takes 
over from brawn as the most important 
human factor in production. Certain 
professions are already dominated by 
women. More than four fifths of physio¬ 
therapists apd dietitians are women, but 
only 50 women are assistant secretaries or 
under-secretaries in the civil service, and 
women comprise only 2J per cent of the 
membership of the Institute of Directors. 
Even in those professions where women 
are established, they tend not to get to 
the top. They hold 16 per cent of assistant 
lecturer posts at universities, but only 2 
per cent of professorships. Whereas men 
in employment outnumber women by only 
two to one, at income levels above £3,000 
the ratio is 30 to one. 


Equal pay _ 

Woman's own 


The Labour party promised equal pay to 
women in its 1964 manifesto, but did 
nothing about it until Monday when Mrs 
Castle promised legislation to enforce it 
in the next Parliamentary session, pre¬ 
sumably before the election. The cost of 
equal pay could be as high ac* c£i billion 
annually which will not go unnoticed 
among Britain's creditors, and the time 
announced for its intioduc tion, five years, 
is a compromise between the positions of 
the Confederation of British Industry 
and the unions. One trouble about the 
scheme, if it ever really does go into 
effect, is that it will presumably depend 
on an inspectorate that will have to make 
quite impossible economic judgments 
about what is work of equal value. 
Another difficulty is that reformers gene¬ 
rally think of it as helping the most 
poorly paid women ; but they are pre¬ 
cisely the ones who are liable to lose jobs 
to men if their wages are pushed up 
artificially, and to be driven back into 
all-women occupations where wage rates 
K tend to be even lower than for women in 


Betting 

Tottering Tote 


The Tote is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
unable to find cash either to pay its taxes 
or to contribute its share to the Levy 
Board. Yet rather than let it run the 
risk of liquidation the Home Office in an 
exchange of letters this summer has 
decided to guarantee its life. Is it worth 
saving ? The Tote lost much of its 
importance in 1961 when the Levy Board 
took over from it the job of improving 
racing amenities, studs and veterinary 
services and began to raise funds from 
bookmakers. Since then the Tote’s con¬ 
tribution to the upkeep of racing has 
become steadily less significant and this 
Year whilst bookmakers will be providing 
£3.8 million for the Levy Board, the 
Tote is having difficulty finding £450,000. 

The Tote’s trouble is that it is set up as 
a public service and yet expected to pay 
the same taxes as a private enterprise. It 
incurs high overheads maintaining 
totalisers at every racecourse but in a bad 
season if these are shut is unable to take 
bets on foreign races or dogs that are so 


profitable for private bookmakers. To 
meet {ft; expense* the Tot* 'Is K&Hng to 
deduct ^tapper fipm every betting 
pool, double the sum tfrat infest bookies 
Would wfttiliold^nd its Adds are therefore 
frequently uncompetitive. Though at the 
moment the Tote only attracts^ per cent 
of the roughly £1 billion punted annually, 
it does act as a useful Control and there 
is no telling what would hapbfft to 
ljookies’ odds if it was not around as an 
easy alternative. 

Since the Tote was set up for the 
betterment of racing and not for*' the 
'Treasury’s purse, any rescue operation 
ought to come from a reduction in tax 
liabilities. At the moment the Tote pays 
a standard 5 per cent on turnover as A 
betting tax and owes £330,000 a year 
extra in rateable value tax on its 110 
premises, some of which it is now bding 
forced to dose. The Tote is being faxed 
as a bookmaker but is not allowed to 
act as one. 

Cars 


A good omen ? 


In four years, the export of motor industry 
components has shot up so fast that their 
value is not far short of that of overseas 
sales of complete cars, £(225 million last 
year compared witli £280 million. Over 
a period when car exports have increased 
q per cent, component exports have gone 
up nearly 60 per cent. The deal announ¬ 
ced this week by Lord Stokes with Renault 
is part of this trend. The agreement will 
mean that over the next five years the 
Pressed Steel Fisher division of British 
Leyland will make parts for the Renault 
8 and Renault 10 models worth a total 
unofficially estimated at £5 million. The 
parts consist of various body and under¬ 
frame pressings and will be stamped out 
at British Ley land’s Cowley and Swin¬ 
don plants and assembled by Renault 
in France. SpokesmeVi for the companies 
said the deal was hatched because ferders 
for Renault cars have been heavy and 
the French firm is short of capacity. 
Oh, yes 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

BANK ADVANCES . . . 

Advances/ excluding nationalised indus¬ 
tries. were £40 million down In September 
after seasonal adjustment, but advances 
to the restricted sector were again around 
£220 million above the official target. 

CARS 

Production in July and Augi 
to run lower on average than _ _ 

for the home market and higher for 
export. 

BUILDING MATERIALS 
Production, deliveries and stocks of bncka 
ell lower in; AujpuiM, Production ,end 
deliveries df mmm Also down. 

<***»■>••. 


lust continuing 
a year ago 
foi 


Pirctntqi change from : 


Month 


Index 

1863-100 


month 


Throo 

months ago 


Twelve 
months i 


Industrial 
production • 
employment * 
productivity * 

Export trade* ♦ 

Eng g. ordars on hand * t 
Retail trads* 
Unemployment * 

Satan prices 


Import priest 
Wage rata# (weakly) 


July 124 

sar* i»* 

Avgust 14S 

Juno 119 

July 10S 

September 11S.9 

sar s j 


nil 

nil 

nil 

+10 

nil 

-2 

-0.9 

- 0.2 

nil 

nil 

+0.2 


+1 

nil 

+1 

+12 

+7 

-2 

+6.8 

+ 0.2 

+1 

+1 

+0.7 


+3) 

Jtf 

+14* 
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+0.9 

+4.9 

A 
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•Sfsontlly adjusted. Indicators of export end 
retsd trodo snd engineering order books reflect 
movement# In volume terms. I.s. t In vslus st 
constsnt pries. Unsmptoyment rststs to number 


wholly unempfoysd including school* I severs. In 
September this wss running st sn snnusl rs Cf of 
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We double-check 
uour double-check. 


It’s all part of die special service that 
Comhill will give you. If you have any 
new plant to buy we’ll comment on 
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tests on material* inspect during all stages 
of construction right up to final testing 
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under a Comhill engineering insurance 
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A less jaundiced eye 
on next year 


Currency questions, it seems, are always 
with us, and the stock market has taken 
scant notice of the mark’s float. On 
Monday the FT Industrial Ordinary 
index fell 4.9 points to 383.3. By 
Wednesday it had recovered to 386.7. The 
movements are not great. Neither is the 
pattern significantly strong to establish a 
chartist breakout. But the regular fluc¬ 
tuations are very much in accord with 
what brokers have been saying during 
the week : that at last, however small the 
effect is, the market is becoming a two- 
way business again. It is still patheticaly 
thin. But compared with only a few 
weeks ago when all business' consisted of 
small orders to sell, a few buyers are 
appealing and transactions are becoming 
larger. 

The very good trade figures have 
apparently convinced some institutions 
and investment trusts that they might 
have to chase the shares they want unless 
they come in now. This, admittedly, is 
said with a good deal of panache, sug¬ 
gesting hope rather than conviction. For 
certainly the activity in industrials does 
not look encoux aging. As the chartist 
gioup, Investment Research, puts it : 
“ Theie is a minor decline from a recent 
peak and that peak was lower than its 
predecessoi; if the minor decline persists, 


no 



M 


it will suggest that there is still too little 
buying interest to promote a significant 
rally in home industrials.” At any rate, 
brokers are saying that even large lines of 
stock can now be placed at the market 
price without having to take tough dis¬ 
counts. And for those who follow the for¬ 
tunes of IOS, it is thought it has been a 
major buyer in the past few days. 

So sentiment has improved enormously, 
despite the continuing wide reverse yield 
gap, despite the Labour party's dividend 
control policy, despite even the lost hopes 
that interest rates will come down soon 
and fears that Wall Street is still 
vulnerable. One broker, taking a one 
month view, thought the market could 
move 20% up or 10% down, a view 
accepted by a noimally cautious invest¬ 
ment manager. Jobbers were perhaps 
more optimistic. It is some time since the 
market has appeared so consistently 
bullish, qualifications and all. 

The better prospects for sterling have 
been more strongly felt in the gilt-edged 
market. In the first three days of this 
week, the market gained over a point, 
bringing yields back to the levels of the 
days before the French devaluation and 
the dreadful July trade figures. The gains 
have inevitably been in the longs, with 
the high running yields proving very 
attractive. Apart from switching, it was 
estimated that some £100 inn of new 
money must have come into the market 
to absorb the gilt-edged securities 
sold by the banks to improve their 
liquidity ratios and to have brought the 
long tap, Treasury Nines, near to 
depletion. 

All the gains have been in the longs. 
The medium dates, which were the stocks 
principally sold by the banks, are show¬ 
ing exceptional yields, higher indeed than 
before the franc’s devaluation. Savings 3% 
*965/75 at 75I on August was yielding 
£8 6s gd gross to redemption. At the 
same price on Wednesday, with 
accumulated interest, it was yielding 
£8 iis 4d gross. Similarly Treasury 3$% 
*979/61 was on a gross yield of 
£8 17s jd at 61H on August 8 . At 61 f, 
it was yielding £9 os id gross at the close 
on Wednesday. Even at the long end 
there was switching from Treasury 6|, 


*995/96 and from Treasury 5$% 
2008/12 into Treasury Nines, to take 
advantage of the few shillings yield 
differential that could be obtained. The 
only sector left out was the shorts, 
normally the preserve of the discount 
houses, whose liquidity problems have 
caused them to restrict their purchases. 

But if the gilt-edged market is where 
the intellectual interest is, the action is 
still in equities. The mere 4.2% yield on 
the FT 500 share index still brings pause 
to the actuarial minds of many invest¬ 
ment managers, but the market is now 
poised, again, to think of next year’s 
p/e ratio. 

Wall Street 

Groans from the 
grandstand 

New York 

Stock exchange activity has lately assumed 
the characteristics of a spectator sport. 
More investors have been heading for the 
sidelines than have remained on the play¬ 
ing field. The movement has been precipi¬ 
tated by growing apprehension that the 
market might be heading towards lower 
levels again, after having been reasonably 
steady through August and September in 
a trading range of about 810-835 as 
measured by the Dow-Jones industrial 
average. This new-found concern was par¬ 
ticularly evident in recent days when the 
Dow-Jones average, in a matter of a 
week, dropped from a close of nearly 835 
to 806.89 this past Wednesday, a fall of 
more than 3%. 

The resumption of this all too familiar 
downward course was touched off by many 
of the same factors that have been respon¬ 
sible for the market’s overall 19% drop 
since late last year—but with the major 
difference that some of those depressants 
have now become more intense. Thus 
while ultra-tight monetary policy has long 
been the market’s biggest bugbear, the 
influence of monetary stringency has lately 
grown all the more acute with yields on 
high quality debt security currently 
pushed upward to 8-9%, levels at which 
they have proved irresistible to many for¬ 
mer investors in stocks. By the same 
token, reported corporate earnings, only 
mildly disappointing a few months ago, 
have been sh6wing greater deterioration 
in the wake of tight money stresses. There 
is little doubt for example that the recent 
downward revisions in earnings projec¬ 
tions of Gillette 
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and Eastman Kodak contributed to the 
market's latest downward leg. 

Not all the bad news afflicting the mar¬ 
ket amounts simply to an intensification 
of prior gloom. Some events have taken 
the market by surprise—for example the 
recent heavy flows of hot money (including 
dollars) to west Geimany, speculating on 
mark revaluation, are believed to have 
drained a substantial amount of funds 
from American stocks. Also casting an 
unexpected pall has been a suddenly 
emerging consensus that President Nixon’s 
recent handling of a succession of domestic 
and Vietnam problems has been par¬ 
ticularly inept, a judgment that seems to 
be making everybody—investors promi¬ 
nently among them—edgier about the 
future. 

Many brokers however have refused to 
yield to this renascent bear psychology. 
They have for instance found consolation 
in the fact that last week’s steady down¬ 
trend in stock prices occurred on relatively 
light volume, demonstrating an absence of 
panic selling. These brokers also take 
heart from the fact that many institutional 
investors have been accumulating large 
cash positions, reinforcing the potential 
for market recovery once sentiment turns 
for the better. According to the latest 
figures available, the ratio of cash to net 
assets of American mutual funds rose to a 
near-record 9.5% at the end of July. 

Triplevest 

Gearing up capital 
gains 


Split capital trusts can give the impres¬ 
sion of being all things to all men. They 
have the advantage of providing better 
than average yields for income-minded 
investors. At the same time, because of 
their high gearing, they are both volatile 
and, with good investment managers, 
reasonably assured of long-term capital 
growth. Basically a split capital invest¬ 
ment trust has two classes of share, capital 
and income. All or most dividends go 
to the income shares. All or most capital 
gains go to the capital shares. The gearing 
can be furthei increased by debentures. 
After a stated period the trust is wound 
up, the income shares and debentures 
are redeemed (usually at nominal/par 
value) and the capital shares take 
the excess. Before liquidation, however, the 
price of the share fluctuates with the 
value per share of the underlying assets. 
One problem, since the income capital is 
constant, is that the effect of gearing 
diminishes as the portfolio increases in a 
rising market, but becomes proportionately 
greater in a falling market—so split capital 
trusts can be dangerous. 

But 'the capital shares are particularly 
valuable to surtax payers who can afford 
to leave their capital locked up until 
thfojpfeak-up date and do not want to 
bd|Mp{%h running fluctuations. Samuel 
Triolevest trust’s half-vear 


results show total asset value down 19% 
from £27.92 mn at the end of February 
to £22.65 mn at the end of August. But 
asset value per share has fallen 33% 
from 53s id to 35s 6d. Triplevest is 
relatively highly geared with 24 mn ips 
income shares and just 6 mn £1 capital 
shares and £2.5 mn debentures. Never¬ 
theless despite the inevitable fluctuations 
in asset values, the market has been suffici¬ 
ently sophisticated to discount growth at 
the top or be too frightened by the fall 
at the bottom. At 39s on February 28th, 
the capital shares were selling on a 27% 
discount on the asset value of 53s id. 
By August 31st, the capital shares, having 
been up to 43s, were down to 33s, a 151% 
overall change in the six months. At 33s 
the shares were on a mere 7% discount, 
and this has disappeared with the price 
currently at 35s 6d. The capital shares 
aie now valued at £10.65 mn compared 
with £15.92 mn at the end of February, 
the income shares remaining constant at 
£12 mn. 

Yields on the income shares were in 
fact exceptionally high, at 7.03%, which 
for a good while caused the shares to 
sell at a premium. But the running down 
of the trust’s liquidity (£3 mn on deposit 
or in gilt-edged in the last accounts) and 
net reinvestment of £2 mn in the past six 
months, means that the trust will not 
have the benefit of high interest rates. 
The yield is therefore expected to drop 
to between 6J% and 7%. Profit before 
tax is now £10,000 down at £475,000 
at the half year. So although the income 
shares look relatively less attractive, the 
capital shares should prove a good invest¬ 
ment, especially if held to break-up in 
1987-91. 


Sweet makers 


Sticky summer 

It will take some living down, Rowntree’s 
rejection of the 153s offer from General 
Foods. Now on a prospective p/e of 11 $ at 
96s, the substitute combination of Rown- 
trec Mackintosh can hardly be described 
as a growth stock. The confectionery trade 



Chairman Barron (Rowntree Mackintosh): 
winter hopes 


has been stagnant for five years and this 
year the hot sticky summer has wreaked 
havoc with traders’ stocks. Group sales, 
despite price increases, are just 5.6% up 
at £46.4 mn at the half year to mid-June, 
so the company will be relying heavily on 
the Christmas quarter to pull in the £6.9 
mn pre-tax profits forecast in the merger 
document in April. This compares with 
£6.7 mn last year. 

Mr D. J. Barron states in his interim 
chairman’s report that the merger of the 
home and overseas operations of Rowntree 
and Mackintosh is proceeding according 
to plan. Certainly the tiny improvement 
in trading margins, from 3.7% to 3.9%, 
and a £250,000 bonus from the disposal 
of investments, has swelled pre-tax profit 
by some 19% to £2.1 mn. The European 
operations have continued to do well and 
with the turnaround in Germany now 
reported, the “ firm basis for further 
growth ” foreshadowed in the last 
accounts could well be established. But 
rising costs, high interest rates, increased 
cocoa bean prices and purchase tax in 
Britain all conspire to put a question 
mark over short-term prospects. To 
please, the 1969 results will need not 
just good Christmas sales, but also 
a speedy restocking of the distribu- 
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tion pipeline. In the circumstances, the 
share does not really look an attractive 
proposition. 

The generous price' that Schweppes 
apparently had to pay for the merger with 
Cadbury is reflected in the first interim 
result from the combined Cadbury- 
Schweppes group. Turnover is indeed up 
by q. 6 % to £127 nni and trading margins 
have fallen only slightly from 8.2% to 8%, 
yielding an 8J% improvement, at £10.2 
mn, in trading profit. But capital develop¬ 
ment financed on overdraft and the 
interest payments on loan stock issued for 
the merger have reduced the pre-tax profit 
level to £8.8 mn, a meie 0.9% improve¬ 
ment on last year. 

Interest payments now stand at £i.fi> run 
compared with £948,000 Hast year ; after 
tax and minorities, the net attributable to 
the shareholders has in fact fallen some 
a£% to £4.1 mn. The company says that 
the second half will he better and in line 
witli the forecast made at the time of the 
merger. On this basis, with pre-tax profit 
running at around £20 run, the shares at 
16s are on a prospective p/e of 17. Like 
Rowntree Mackintosh, it fails to make the 
mouth water. 


Savings bonds 

Mirror, Mirror on 
the wall... _ 

The decision of International Publishing 
Corporation to launch! Mirror Bonds, in 
which it has a 50% interest, raises 
some problems : including how the Daily 
and Sunday Mirror will go on giving 
savings advice to thgir readers. For Mr 
Robert Head, city editor of the Daily 
Mirror , -sits on the bond fund’s investment 
committee—the bonds, with their attached 
application form, were actually launched 
in its editorial columns. This is a con¬ 
troversial position for a city editor to find 


himself in, for a start. Previous unit 
trusts that have been advertised in the 
Daily Mirror have drawn a poor response 
aitd che Mirror is sensibly trying to interest; 
its readers in more sophisticated forms of 
saving than piggy or post office banks. 
But bonds are by no means the same as 
Unit trusts, although the very small saver 
to whom the Mirror is appealing might 
easily confuse the two. For instance, unit 
trusts are regulated by the Board of Trade 
and closely watched by the Association of 
Unit Trust Managers. Unitholders are 
safeguarded from high management 
charges and advertising rules are strict. 
The form, for example, in which the 
new Mirror bonds were advertised would 
probably not have passed muster. 

Bond holders, whether investing in 
Mirror Bonds, other equity bonds, or the 
growing number of property bonds, are 
not yet thought to need the same pro¬ 
tection. This may be a small price to pay 
for the tax advantages of bond funds : as 
insurance companies, they pay 7s 6d in 
the £, capital gains tax of around 20% 
and the holder pays no further tax 
unless he is in the surtax bracket. But 
perhaps the Board of Trade should chink 
about extending its scrutiny to take 
account of bonds too, if only so that 
readers of the Daily Mirror shall know 
precisely where they stand. 

Bovis Holdings 

Solid liquid assets 

Bovis is forecasting £1.711111 pre-tax pro¬ 
fits for the year with another three months 
to go, an increase of 50% on last year. 
The half-time figures to June show an 
increase of more than 80%, so the fore¬ 
cast looks on the cautious side, if anything. 
Assuming that £1.8 mn is reached, the 
prospective earnings per share are 2s fid 
and the p/c is 16.9, which is quite high 
for the construction industry. 

In the case of Bovis it is justified. The 
company feels that it could ofFer a much 
better building service if more of the 
ancillary building services were under its 
own control and not of a myriad of sub¬ 
contractors. It took over civil engineers 
AE Farr last year and plumbers David 
F. Wiseman this. Electrical and mechan¬ 
ical services and earthmoving look natural 
extensions. Judging by last years balance 
sheet, overdrafts were at the limit even 
after the rights issue that raised over 
£3 mn. Construction -is a cash hungry 
business, and on the face of it shares 
would have to be used as takeover cur¬ 
rency—they are on a high enough rating 
to be useful as such. 

This is to reckon without the huge 
stock of investment properties, in the 
books at the revalued figure of £8.6 mn. 
Even if they were yielding 10%, which 
they are not, the money could be earning 
a higher return elsewhere in the business. 
The properties do not hold out much hope 
of massive capital gains and add little 


to the companies investment rating. The 
sensible thing to dor would be to sell 
tfie properties off to the gfo&s funds, which 
in fact is what Bovis has started to do* 
One barrier to liquidating the property 
portfolio entirely, is that there is a 
mortgage of £3.5 mn at the magnificently 
cheap rate of 7%, which is presumably 
secured on some of the properties. All 
the same, that leaves £5 mn of liquidisable 
assets. Some of it could be used for 
property development finance, which 
takes big chunks of cash but produces 
large profits on the sale of the completed 
development to the institutions. 

Surinvest 

Wanting to be seen 

If Surinvest’s reverse takeover of Anglo 
Scottish Tea Investment Trust does go 
through, it will be the third unit trust 
management group to be publicly owned, 
but will be a considerably less tightly 
held company than either White Drum¬ 
mond or Hereditaments (the, latter now 
taken over by Hambros). Anglo Scottish 
is one of the First National Finance 
Corporations companies! and although 
it is a shell, does contain some £200,000 
in cash. So Mr Pat ■ Matthews, deputy 
chairman and managing director of 
FNI’C is expecting to retain around 20% 
of the new company after paying for 
Surinvest in Anglo Scottish shares. On 
the Surinvest side, Mr John Ormond 
owns just over 50% of the equity and is 
by far the largest shareholder. It remains 
to be seen whether he or FNFC will be 
the largest individual shareholder, not 
that this matters a great deal since Mr 
Ormond and Mr Matthews have known 
each other for some time and get on very 
well. But it does mean that democratic 
processes will tend to replace the single 
dominant influence on Surinvest of Mr 
Ormond’s holding—a development which 
many whiz kids would fight shy of. 

The company is likely to be capitalised 
at around £1 mn with a "significant 
proportion ” held by the public. The idea 
behind the deal, apparently, is not so 
much the capitalisation of Surinvest’s 
management and analytic assets, but to 
project a bolder image of a group which 
intends to develop its investment and 
financial advisory services. A public 
company has readily accessible accounts, 
is critically appraised by the press and 
is altogether more visible than a private 
group. With the company now offering 
to handle private portfolios of £5,000 
and over (the merchant banks tend not 
to look at much under six figures), it 
feels that a public record would be a 
substantial help in publicising its exper¬ 
tise. Surinvest ha& in fact regularly 
appeared among the top ten manage¬ 
ment groups . in The Economist’s 
quarterly reviews of unit trusts, and the 
group is well known for its management 
of some £8 mn of IOS funds. 
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NATIONAL GROUP OF 
UNIT TRUSTS 

I 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
On strong position 
and good outlook for the future 



Sir Denys Lowson in the course of his 
remarks at the Annual General Meeting 
of the National Group of Unit Trusts 
which was held in London on 19th Sep¬ 
tember last said: 

This is the 34th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of this Company which was formed 
in June 1932. and whith is the Parent 
Company of the National Group of Unit 
Trusts, the second oldest company in this 
country engaged in Unit Trust manage¬ 
ment. The value of the funds invested 
with the National Group of Unit Trusts 
today amounts to approximately £100 
million notwithstanding the fall of 22£ 
per cent in the equity market during the 
last nine months. These funds are spread 
over about 250,000 separate accounts of 
which some 40,000 investors have elected 
to have their dividends automata ally re¬ 
invested in the purchase of further units. 
In addition we have some 8,500 Savings 
Plan accounts which provides for monthly 
subscriptions; there are also 49,000 
special Life Assurance Savings Plans 
which provide full life cover at all times. 
These last two categories bring in an 
ahnual total between them of just over 
£9} million of new savings; which, of 
course, is immediately invested in addi¬ 
tional units of some of the 19 Trusts 
whftn we-administer. 


The year which ended on December 31 
1968 saw the formation of many new 
funds brought about by the entry of 
Banks and Insurance Companies into the 
Unit Trust movement in this country, 
and net new investment for the move¬ 
ment as a whole increased from £83.9 
million in 1967 to £258.5 million during 
1968; and with the rise in share prices 
which also took place during the year, 
the total value of funds invested in Unit 
Trusts at the end of 1968 was £1482.4 
million against £853.6 million at the end 
of 1967. It was noticeable that during 
this period when share prices were rising 
the repurchase ratio for the Unit Trust 
movement as a whole rose to 6.6 per 
ient from 6.0 per cent and although, 
little correlation appears to exist between 
the repurchase rate and the trend of 
share prices, it is often the case that, 
contrary to what might be expected, re¬ 
purchases tend to drLrease in declining 
markets. This has been our experience so 
far in the current year when the Finan¬ 
cial Times Industrial ordinary share index 
has fallen by 25 per cent and our own 
repurchase rate has been around 5 per 
rent. Our own trusts naturally did not 
escape all this fall in capital values but, 
due to the Group’s practice of investing 
in a large number of companies operating 
in many diverse industries all over the 
world, the fall in all the Trusts which we 
administer has been smaller than that of 
the Financial Times Industrial ordinary 
share index. 

At the end of 1968 the amount invested 
in the National Savings movement (which 
is largely if not entirely comprised of Gilt- 
Edged Securities) amounted to £8543.2 
million; and shewed a net increase of 
only £78.8 million over 1967. Against 
this; the amount of £1482.4 million in¬ 
vested in Unit Trusts is relatively small 
and indicates the considerable potential 
for increased Unit Trust Savings in this 
country. Furthermore the fact that the 
new money raised by the Unit Trust 
movement in 1968 was three times as 
great as the new investment in National 
Savings is a clear indication that the 
small investor is becoming more and more 
equity minded and conscious of the fact 
that inflation ran easily reduce the real 
value and purchasing power of his 
capital. In this connection it should be 
remembered that over the last 30 years 
naeinely since the end of (>936, the pur¬ 


chasing power of the pound has fallen 
from 20s to 5s o|d. 

For anyone wishing to build up his 
savings there arc very few better methods 
than through a Savings Plan linked with 
an Insurance Policy which not only 
averages out the cost of unit purchases 
over a period; but also provides Life 
cover for the individual at all times 
starting immediately with the payment of 
the first premium. In addition there are 
of course the benefits of taxation relief; 
not only on the amount applicable to the 
life insurance hot also on the whole 
amount of the investment in the unit 
trust. 

In the United States of America the 
growth of the Open End Fund or Unit 
Trust movement continues unabated and 
between 1940 and 1968 total net assets 
have grown from $447,959,000 spread 
over 296,056 accounts to a record figure 
of $57 billion spread over 9 million 
a<counts at the end of last year. This is 
an increase of 127 times in net assets 
and 30 times in the number of accounts. 
The repurchase or redemption rate for 
1968 increased to 7.9 per cent and the 
number of operating funds rose to over 
400. Not surprisingly the average holding 
in the United States is 4 times as great 
as the corresponding figure in this 
country which is irl the region of £620; 
any increase in this figure obviously 
depends to a large extent on the level 
and rate of growth of real disposable 
income and the success on the part of the 
Unit Trust movement to attract funds. 

I am confident that over the years we 
shall continue to see a steady growth in 
the Unit Trust movement as a whole in 
this country; and of the National Group 
and the facilities v/hich it provides in 
particular. 

As previously I should like to pay an 
especial and very warm tribute to our 
Managing Director Mr. T. D. Mullins 
and to his many indefatigable supporters 
both at National Group House and in the 
country. We owe thepn one and all our 
grateful thanks and appreciation for 
another year of hard and unremitting 
efforts. 

The formal resolutions were carried 
unanimously; and the proceedings ter¬ 
minated with a warm vote of thanks to 
the Chairman Sir Denys Lowson, Direc¬ 
tors and staff. 
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IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


At the General Meeting held 
on the 29th September, Lord 
Tangley welcomed Mr. Peck, the 
former Chairman of Calor Gas, 
to the Board, and mentioned the 
appointment of the former General 
Manager, Mr. Watt, as Managing 
Director. 

Referring to Calor Gas, Lord 
Tangley said that the Association's 
stake had been built up steadily 
over a number of years with a view 
to increasing the Group's activity 
in the United Kingdom while 
concentrating on the energy field, 
and with the intention of eventu¬ 
ally playing a major part in the 
company’s future. The take-over 
bid took place in January 1969 
and the new Managing Director 
of Calor Gas, Mr. Colebrook, 
assumed his appointment in mid- 
June. The Association’s Board was 
confident that the business was 
sound and capable of making a 
worthwhile contribution to Group 
profits. For the current year to 
date Calor Gas results were com¬ 
parable with those of the preceding 
year and some improvement for 
the year was anticipated, but as 
the greater part of the profit was 
earned in winter months it was 
not possible to make any promises. 

Turning to other aspects of the 
affairs of the Association, ■•Lord 
Tangley pointed out that following 
an increase of £211,000 in the 
previous year, the Accounts for 
1968/69 showed an increase in 
profit attributable to members, 
after taxation, of £212,000. The 
devaluation of sterling in Novem¬ 
ber 1967 had played an important 
part in the former figure and a 
useful part in the latter figure. 

Investment expenditure in Cen¬ 
tury Power and Light Limited had 
reached an average of £661,000 
in 19G8/69, but had not produced 
any revenue up to the 31st March, 
1969. Happily, however, the 
Phillips consortium, of which 
Century was a part, had a 54.2 ", 
share in the Hewett Field, a major 
natural gas discovery in the North 
Sea. In August the first payment 
for gas supplied from the Hewett 
Field to the Gas Council was 
received. The formal contract 
would start in October 1969 and 
build up to its full quota in 1974/ 
75, and given normal conditions 
Century would start to contribute 
to Group earnings from 1970/71. 
This, however, took no account 
of an additional gas discovery 
north of the Hewett Field. 

In Belgium, 1968 was a reason¬ 
ably satisfactory year for the dis¬ 
tribution companies. Their constant 
efforts to improve service and to 
increase sales/ accompanied by 
poor weather conditions, had led 
to consumption increases of 13.4% 
and 11.6% for gas and electricity 
respectively, the highest since the 
exceptionally cold winter of 1962. 


proceeding satisfactorily, Electro- 
gaz should complete its work in 
July 1970, with the Antwerp 
operation ending in July 1971. At 
the end 6f 1969 Electrogaz had 
completed over one-third and the 
Antwerpse G&smaatschappij nearly 
30% of the work. The operation 
involved a major upheaval for the 
companies and they could be proud 
of the congratulations received 
from a number of consumers 

following conversion. A new wage 
and salary agreement in the 

Belgian gas and electricity indus¬ 
tries for a period of two years 
from April 1969 added to the 

charges to be borne by the com¬ 
panies, although at a lesser tempo 
than in recent years. The cost 
of living index also continued to 
rise while all other t harges 

increased. The public issue of 
Electrogaz shares in November 
1968 had been a success. 

The coke-ovens of the Cokeries 
du Brabant ceased production 111 
January 1969, the land and plant 
were sold in May and virtually 
all the works personnel had been 
re-employed. 

As the meeting was three months 
later than usual, Lord Tangley was 
able to indicate that the Belgian 
results for 1969 would probably 
not differ appreciably from those 
of 1968, but it had to be 
emphasised that it was impossible 
to predict with accuracy the out¬ 
turn of the year. 

THE ACCOUNTS 

Before dealing with the 
Accounts, Lord Tangley pointed 
out that the Board of Trade had 
given the Association dispensations 
from eonsolidating the accounts of 
its Belgian and French subsidiary 
companies and from complying in 
certain respects with the require¬ 
ments of the Companies Acts. 

The Ac counts presented were 
therefore a consolidation of the 
Association’s accounts with those 
of its three United Kingdom sub¬ 
sidiaries, principally Calor Gas 
(and its subsidiaries) and Century 
Power and Light Limited. 

The Group Profit for the year 
after taxation had increased from 
£1,687,000 to £2,323,000, an in¬ 
crease of £636,000, but after 
excluding pre-acquisition profits 
and minority interests the profit 
attributable to I.C.G.A. members 
had increased by £212,000 to 
£1,899,000. 

Owing to the vagaries of United 
Kingdom taxation, the proposed 
dividend cost £190,000 less than 
in a normal year, permitting the 
addition to unappropriated profit 
of £212,000 more than last year. 
The dividend could not be further 
increased owing to Treasury 
restrictions. 

The consolidation of the Calor 
Gas figures for 1968/69 accounted 
for the larger share of the improve¬ 
ment in Group Profit before taxa- 

!>..» ha/i sttii h*f»n a 


fairly substantial improvement 
from Belgian sources. Income from 
Belgian subsidiary companies rose 
from £1,792,000 to £1,961,000, 
an increase of £169,000. In addi¬ 
tion, the Group share of Belgian 
retentions amounting to £902,000 
increased by £<54,000 although 
£109,000 of this sum was due to 
the devaluation of sterling in 
November 1967. Income from 
Belgian allied companies rose 
from £490,000 to £543,000, an 
increase of £53,000, of which 
£43,000 was due to the devaluation 
of sterling. Income from United 
Kingdom investments other than 
Calor Gas rose by £26,000, from 
£281,000 to £307,000, primarily 
as a result of new . acquisitions. 
The holding in B.H.D. Engineers 
Ltd. at the 31st March was 
15.12% compared with 11.56% a 
year earlier. 

The tax charge was up by 
£746,000, £616,000 of which was 
the result of the consolidation of 
Calor Gas figures and £63,000 the 
result of the higher Corporation 
Tax rate, announced in the April 
1969 Budget. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet 
showed that Capital Employed in 
the Group had risen by nearly 
£18,500,000, while Fixed Assets 
of the Group were now 
£76,040,000. The Calor Gas 
group accounted for £21,885,000 
or 29% of this while the Group's 
investments in Belgium were 
shown in the books at £49,054,000 
(64.5°.!). These investments were 
revalued 'in 1968, following the 
devaluation of sterling in Novem¬ 
ber 1967. 

The Century Power and Light 
investment in the North Sea 
appeared at £3,977,000, minority 
interests amounting to £1,638,000. 

In the Association’s own Balance 
Sheet the acquisition of those 
Calor Gas shares which were not 
already owned by the Association 
was reflected in Capital Employed 
by a £3,031,000 increase in Issued 
Capital, by the Share Premium 
account of £7,933,000 and by 
£2,364,000 of new Loan Capital, 
and on the other side by 
£13,350,000 of the £14,205,000 
increase in total Fixed Assets. The 
remaining £855,000 of the inc rease 
was mainly accounted for by 
£335,000 of further ad\ antes in 
respect of North Sea expenditure. 

Total Net Current Assets had 
risen by £1,356,000 to £8,739,000, 
but demands on the liquid resourc es 
of the Group in the United 
Kingdom were now considerably 
greater than a year earlier. 

Lord Tangley concluded with 
good wishes to the former Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Roques, who was retiring 
after 43 years’ service, and with 
warm thanks to all staff throughout 
the Group, not least those of Calor 
Gas, for their work in an excep¬ 
tionally active year. The Report 
and Accounts were received and 
the final dividend of 5% gross, 
making a total ordinary dividend 
of 12.5% for the year, was 

a nnrni/*d. 
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TORKlYE CUMHURlYETI 

ZIRAATBANKASI 


Asricultnnil Bank of the Turkish Republic 
Founded 1863 


| As previously stated, the Agricultural Bank of the Turkish 
L Republic is almost the only establishment to provide agrit ultural 
[ credits of various types in Turkey. Moreover, whilst in other 
> countries agricultural credits are channelled through different 
organisations according to the character of the credit concerned, 
the Bank grants short-term, medium-term and long-term credits 
against both personal and real estate security. These credits are 
not only enjoyed by agricultural producers since the Bank also 
gives financial assistance to facilitate the purchase of agricultural 
equipment, soil improvements and the sale of agricultural produce 
in the best possible conditions. The Bank follows with close 
attention the growth of the country’s agriculture, its trend towards 
modernisation, and gives its full support to initiatives taken 
with these ends in view. 

This brief description does not by any means do justice to 
the important part played by the Bank in the Turkish economy 
is a whole. The great trust placed in it by the public since 
its foundation, the seriousness with which it conducts its business 
in all its aspects, and Anally the extension of its network of 
branches and agencies have resulted in the Agricultural Bank 
of the Turkish Republic coming to be the largest deposit bank 
in the country. In this capacity it provides credit for commercial 
and industrial enterprises which are mainly engaged in the 
agricultural produce trade. 

The Bank also encourages the development of the Turkish 
Co-operative Movement. 

A look at the balance sheet figures for the five year period 
1964 to 1968 shows the steady progress made by the Bank. 
The balance sheet total rose from £T 7,078.5 m. to £T I 4 * 9°9 m - 
at the 31st December, 1968, an increase of 110.62 per cent. 
The share capital doubled during the same period, from £T 750 m. 
to £T 1,500 m., and the reserves rose from £T 187.2 m. to 
£T 269.5 m., an advance of 43.96 per tent. 

The most spectacular advance achieved during the period, J 
and naturally so in view of the character of the Bank's business, i 
came under the heading of agricultural credits, where the 1964 j 
figure of £T 2,990.8 m. contrasts with a total of £T 7,392.8 m - j 
at the end of 1968, an increase of 147.18 per cent. Profit 2 
achieved more than doubled during the same period, rising by j 
111.67 P cr cent fr° m £T £30 m. to £T 63.5 m. The Bank’s j 
creditors, which amounted to £T 820 m. in 1964, advanced j 
steadily year by year and reached a total of £T 3 , 437-4 m. at j 
the end of 1968, thus increasing by no less than 319.2 per cent. J 


Balance Sheet at 31st December, 1968 

in million Turkish £ 



Capital not paid-up 
Cash in hand. 

Central Bank 
Statutory Provlalona 

Banka 

Bills 

Bacurltlta 
Sundry Debtors 
and Loans 
Agricultural Credits 
Participations 
Fixed AsseU (bank 
premises, furniture, 
equipment) 

Sundry Assets 


Suspense Aoeounts 


436.4 772.9 

1,118.6 1,349.4 


1,939.7 1,660 6 
6.850.6 7,392.8 
236 3 236 0 


264.3 361.4 

1,426-6 1,661.1 

12,231 2 14,909.0 
13,1489 14,323 • 


LIABILITIES 

Capital 
Reserves 
Provisions 
Loans, Bonds 
Creditors 
Deposits and 
Current Accounts 
Payment Orders 
Sundry Liabilities 
ProBta 


luspense Accounts 


1,500 0 1,800 0 

267 8 299 8 

2 8 6.0 

88 1 76 2 

2.268.1 3,437.4 

6.662 9 7,908 7 
60.8 131 2 

1,244.0 1,819.5 
77 0 63.5 


12,231.2 14,909'0 
13.146.6 14,323.6 


FMC 

PLANNING FOR THE 70 s 

extracts from the Annual 
Statement by Sir John Stratton, C.B.E. 

“In the short space of fifteen years FMC has 
become the largest meat marketing organisation in 
Britain with a turnover of £160,000,000 per annum. The 
activities include not only the wholesaling of fresh and 
imported meat, bacon and pie production, poultry pro¬ 
cessing and extensive by-products operations but also a 
diverse interest in subsidiary products which vary from 
catering sausage and portion-controlled steaks to Braden- 
ham hams and haggis. 

“We recognise that trading conditions are changing 
rapidly and it is necessary to keep our organisation con¬ 
stantly under review if we are to maintain and improve 
our position in the industry and bring new thinking and 
fresh techniques to bear on the problems of our business. 

“For these reasons I have announced the formation 
of a new Executive Board under my Chairmanship as 
Chief Executive and including five newly appointed 
Deputy Chief Executives. Between us we are responsible 
for all operations within FMC and for co-ordinating the 
Group’s activities throughout the country. 

“I believe that this new Executive Board will lead 
FMC successfully into the 7o’s by ensuring that our 
commercial strength is profitably deployed ... 

“Conditions in the bacon industry undoubtedly 
benefited during the past year from the support given 
by the bacon stabilisation arrangements. But it is not 
possible to plan for the expansion of the industry or to 
invest new capital in it until there is some long-term 
assurance and positive decisions as to future Government 
action. 

“While meat trading conditions appear unpromising 
I do not expect them to be as difficult as in the year we 
have just completed although with the uncertainties as 
to supplies and imports it is necessary to express this 
view with caution. 

“Pig supplies are expected to be more plentiful and 
provided the industry is not adversely affected by 
Government action I think it reasonable to look forward 
to improved results in our Marsh/Harris factories in 
1969/70... 

“1 believe that FMC will achieve a creditable 
performance in the coining year.” * 


© 
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Keyser Ullmann 

Holdings Limited 


Extracts from tha Statamcnt by tba Chairman Mr. C. M. Kayaar 
far tha yaar snded 31 at March lift* 

Tha year witnessed the Centenary of the Company's foundation 
m 1868 . We were particularly pleased that our Company should 
mark its centenary by making a substantial contribution to the 
Keyser Ullmann Limited Charitable Trust. 

Keyser Ullmann Ltd. 

The development of the banking subsidiary has continued 
and its paid-up capital has been mcreaeed to €3,600,000 The 
level of sterling lending was restricted by Bank of England 
regulations, but there was a considerable increase in currency 
loans The investment management department has been active 
and there are plans for further development and expansion. 

An important advanca in the Bank's international business has 
been tha opening in August of this year of Keyser Ullmann S.A 
in Geneva. It is expected that the Geneva Bank will make e 
significant contribution to the development of the Company's 
international business. 

I am also pleased that the close relationship we have enjoyed 
with the Irving Trust Company one of the principal banks 
in the United States has led to our forming a joint venture 
whereby specialised merchant banking services will be 
offered to clients of the Irving Trust Company. 

Keyser Ullmann Industries Ltd. 

The provision of financial assistance and advice to growing 
companies has been an important end developing aspect of our 
Company's business through Keyser Ullmann Industries. More 
recently, the advisory services of the Company have been in 
demand from industrial companies of substantial size requiring 
strategic advice. 


Otber Subsidiaries 

During the year the shares of David Hama and White & Carter 
(Councils) were sold. Endure Lamps and Southern & Redfem 
were brought to the public as Endura Electrical Industries. The 
principal industrial activities m which the Company remains 
involved are a wholly-owned subsidiary, Birred and a 66 per 
cent interest in Westool. Active consideration is being given to 
inviting the public to participate in this letter company which 
is continuing to achieve record profits 

Current Year 

As has already been announced, I propose to retire from the 
Chairmanship at the end of this currant year and I am 
particularly glad that The Rt Hon. Edward du Cann, M.P., has 
agreed to take my place 

The outlook is difficult to assess in the light of present 
economic uncertainties However, it is encouraging that several 
of the Group's new activities, are emerging from the formative 
stage and should begin to make an increasing contribution 
to profits 


Net profit of the Group after tas 

1988 

£000 

1968 

£000 

and transfers to rsservs 

804 

672 

Minority interests 

164 

245 

Profit attributable to the Group 

640 

427 

Dividends 

339 

258 

Retained profit 

301 

169 


JORDAN NATIONAL 
BANK 


The Jordan National Bank 
reported that the economy m 
Jordan generally suffered from the 
continued occupation of the West 
Bank. Despite the adverse con¬ 
ditions, the gross national product 
is expected to maintain the same 
level as that in 1967 even though 
a few major industries have 
increased their production in the 
first 9 months of 1968. The 
money in circulation increased 
during 1968 from JD 76.89 million 
to JD 89.03 million. Demand 
deposits decreased by JD 863,000 
during 1968. The cost of living 
index has remained steady during 
1968. Available figures on Jordan's 
balance of payments and foreign 
trade indicate that exports and 
imports amounted to JD 10.54 
million and JD41 million respec¬ 
tively for the first 9 months of 
1968 and the trade deficit was 
JD 30.58 million for the same 
period. Howevdr the inflow 'of 
aid from official and private 
sources and the transfers of 
Jordanian* working abroad created 
a surplus in the overall balance of 
payafe* jaW^ting to JD9.51 


million for the first 9 months 

The Jordan National Bank 
which has 8 branches in Jordan 
and 3 branches m Lebanon 
resumed in 1968 its level of activi¬ 
ties prevailing prior to June 1967. 

The grand total of its Balance 
Sheet as at 31st December, 1968, 
amounted to JD 12,329,178 as 
compared with JD 10,793,938 on 
31st December, 1967. Details of 
assets and liabilities, and of regular 
accounts, as well as the recom¬ 
mendations of the Board of 
Directors regarding the allocation 
of profits, are as follows: 

The balance of advances and 
loans as at 31st December, 1968, 
amounted to JD 3,208,504 as 
compared with JD 2 , 749,599 on 
31st December^ 1967. 

The balance of variouft deposits 
and other accounts amounted to 
JD 8,354,964 as at 31st December, 
1968, as compared with JD 
7*°94»745 on 3**t December, 1967. 

JD 60,000 net profit was recom¬ 
mended to be distributed to share¬ 
holders at the rate of goo fils for 
each share. 


Fitch Lovell Limited 

Value of Group’s Well Diversified Interests 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement 
of the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. R. E. Blanning, 
presented to the Annual General Meeting on the 26th September 
m London. 



1969 

1968 


£ 

£ 

Depreciation 

4,902,900 

4.769.60© 

Trading Profit 

1,108,500 

1,039,700 

Net Profit Before Tax 

3*405*400 

3.* 13.100 

Fixed Assets 

22,617,600 

31,793,100 

9,816,300 

Capital and Revenue Reserves 

13,282,900 

Ordinary Dividend 

1,028,000 

883,100 


I am able to report with some satisfaction that the past record 
trend has been maintained m spite of the difficult trading conditions 
experienced, together with rising costs all round. 

Due to present Government restrictions, the maximum per¬ 
missible dividend payment allowed by the Treasury for the full 
year is 10.71 per cent (last year to.35 per cent). The total 
dividend on the Ordinary Share Capital as increased by the Rights 
Issue of one-for-eight in September, 1968 is covered 1.91 times. 

THE OUTLOOK : As mentioned in earlier yean, where it ’ 
has been proved difficult to forecast the results of the year ahead 
due to so many unknown factors, it is fortunate that our Group’s 
interests are well diversified. It is on this account that I feel 
confident about the future growth and advancement of the 
Company, both by further rationalisation schemes and acquisitions. 
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THI STOCK CONVERSION AND 
INVESTMENT TRUST UNITED 



“The development programme 
of the lest few years will begin 
to bear fruit in the year to 31st 
March, 1969" (1968 Accounts) 


Mr. Robtrt Clark M.A , LL.B. (Chairman) 


Salient Points from the Directors' Report: 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Trading Estate Subsidiaries made a first time profit of £17,566 
(1968 deficit £63,103). 

Developments at Bothwell Street, Glasgow, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, Fenchurch Street, London and two further blocks at 
Euston Centre fully let. 

Offers in hand for balance of accommodation at Tottenham Court 
Road, London, Alperton, Middlesex, and substantial parts of 
Paisley Shopping Centre 

Further developments at Dover Street and Moorgate, London and 
Bridge of Weir, shortly to commence. 

Options taken for acquisition and development of various sites 
owned by Greyhound Racing Association in conjunction with them. 
Current year to 31st March, 1970, should produce further increase 
in net revenue before tax to around £750,000 


Abbreviated Results for year 

1969 

1968 

Net Revenue before Tax 

£ 

639,847 

£ 

456,889 

Taxation 

308.706 

318,117 

Net Revenue attributable to Group 

337.036 

187,626 

Cost of Dividend - Net 

118,009 

113,616 

Rate of Dividend 

10 75% 

10 35% 


MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS 
LIMITED 


ISSUED CAPITAL, £2,718,032 in 2s. SHARES 


Secretartei and Agents Harrisons & Crossfield Limited 
Results for the year ended Jlst March, 1969 


CROPS AND PRICES :— Crops and net average prices realised 
were — 


Tea 

Rubber 


PLANTED 

ACREAGE CROPS 


1968/09 1967 6S 

20 494 21 905 J40 II) 23 993 981 lb 

20 174 11,373,531 )h U 121 584 lb 


AVERAGE NET 
SALE PRICES 
(per lb ) 

1908 64 1967/68 

27 4 Id 26 53d 

27 24d 21 48d 


RESULTS: The reduction in crop was mainly duE" to a 
strike of Kerala estate workers which lasted three weeks 


The pre-tax profit earned in India was Rs 1 ‘>,464,276 as 
compared with Rs 21,797,372 for 1967/68 The Stirling profit 
before tax was £740,342 compared with £1,020,840 for 1967/68. 
The available profit for the year after allowing for tax, tran¬ 
sitional relief, replanting expenditure, timber sales etc. was 
£689,063 compared with £690,981 for 1967/68 A final dividend 
of 14 per cent is recommended, making a total of 19 per cent for 
the year (1967/68—20 per cent) 


CURRENT YEAR’S CROP ESTIMATES are 
friTea 23 J mi lion lb. 


A* V. t 


,libber 


13 million lb 



SUNDERLAND 


~wetl worth 
looking into 

(IT COULD HOLD THE KEY 
TO YOUR FUTURE EXPANSION) 

“100 acres of factory sites for 
lease or purchase, also new small 
units 2 to 3,000 sq. ft. for letting. 
Houses for key workers. Plentiful 
labour. Polytechnic. Excellent 
road, rail communications. 

Municipal airport.” 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLANO 



Enquiries for further information to: 

R. E. VIDAL 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 
BURDON HOUSE 
SUNDERLAND 
TELEPHONE 66201 
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SHEFFIELD POLYTECHMIC 
DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AND 
REGIONAL STUDIES 

Htad AMD L«ik«r M A, 
BSc. FRICS, AMTPI 

PRINCIPAL or SENIOR 
LECTURER IN H0DSIN6 
MANAGEMENT OR 
S0CI0L06Y 

Applicants should preferably be 
graduates with wide professional 
experience or have knowledge of 
Urban Sociology 
Salary Scale 

Principal Lecturer 

£2 682—£3 022 per annum 
Senior Lecturer 

£2 417—£2 762 per annum 
Application forms with further 

S articulars are obtainable from the 
ecretary Sheffield Polytechnic 
Pond Street Sheffield SI 1WS to 
whom they should be returned es 
soon as possible 


lUH/HTAV BAY 

+ h 

Experience of portfolio management 

IIAnliAI, UAI 

, fcftd Stock Exchange dealings essential 

Ag* £5*35. Good salary and prospect*. 

& CO., LIMITED 

Successful applicant will join a team 
managing rapidly expanding funds. 

require 

Apply to 

ASSISTANT TO THE 

D. H. Winch, 

DAWNAY, DAY & CO., LIMITED# 

INVESTMENT MANAGER 

Garrard House, 

31 Gresham Street, London, ECa. 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Business 
Studies 


Applications are invited for two 
LECTURESHIPS In the above 
Department with teaching at 
undergraduate postgraduate and 
post experience livils Qualifies 
lions in ECONOMICS or one of the 
BEHAVIOURAI SCIENCES prt 
ferred 


Salary Scale £1.240-£2 800 per 
annum with Initial placing accord- 
Ing to qualifications and ex¬ 
perience 

Applications (three copies) giv¬ 
ing the names of two referees 
should be sent to The Secretary 
to the University Old College 
South Bridge Edinburgh EHS 
9YL from whom further particu¬ 
lars may be obtained The closing 
date tor applications is Octo¬ 
ber 11 1969 Please quote 

reference 1070/47 


Water Pollution 
Research Laboratory 

Ministry of Technology 
Stevenage, Herts 

RESEARCH SCIENTIST (graded 
Senior Scientific Officer/Scientific 
Officer) required for development 

uf techniques for assessing the 
costs and economic benefits 
involved in all aspects of water 
pollution control The work can be 
expected to include formulation 
of economic models for optimisa¬ 
tion of schemes for pollution 
control In rivers and estuaries 
preparation of economic surveys for 
the evaluation of the potential 
applications of new processes of 
effluent treatment and systematisa¬ 
tion of data on the capital and 

running costs of such processes 

The post would be suitable for 

an Operational Research Scientist 
or Chemical Engineer with some 
knowledge of Economics or, for 
an Economist with an interest in 
water technology 

Housing may be available In 
Stevenage new town 

Salary SO £1701-£1 827 860 

£2 021-E2 491 


Qualificationt 1st or 2nd class 
honours degree or equivalent 
qualification Tn appropriate subject 
and for 880, at least 3 years 
postgraduate experience Pros¬ 
pects of permanent pensionable 
appointment 


Application forms *from The 
Director at the above addresa 
Pleat* quote. If c/iWttu/Q 
Clortnir date October 10 1909 


University of Reading 

Let tureship in Economics 

Applications are Invited for a 
Lectureship In Economics Pre¬ 
ference will be given to candidates 
with special interests In one of 
the following fields management 
accounting managerial economics 
business optimisation techniques 

The person appointed should take 
up his duties on October 1 1970 

or e irlier 

Further information may be ob 
talned from the Registrar (Room 
208 Whileknlghts House) The 
Whlteknlghts Reading 
by whom 

should be received not 
November 10 1989 


applications 
later than 


University 
RQ6 2AH 


The University of Sheffield 

Department of Economics 

Applications 
any University 

RESEARCH F!_ _ 

tenable from a date to be arranged 
Value LI IOO a year and normally tenable 
for three years Applicants should be 
available for Interview in Oreat Britain 
Further particulars from the Registrar to 
whom applli atlons (three copies) should be 
sent by October 20 1969 
Quote Ref R 00/D 


University of 
Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 


Lecture 1 in Business Finance 


The University invltts applications 
for the position of Lecturer In 
Business rinance In the Depart 
ment of Accountancy Applications 
will be welcomed from persons with 
appropriate academic qualifications 
and preferably with some experience 
of financial institutions or mar 
kets and especially from those 
with particular interest in financial 
management theory capital struc¬ 
tures and markets cost of cap! 
tal and necurlty analysis 8ome 
knowledge of financial mathematics 
would be an advantage 


Salary will be within the range 
$A0 400-8A7 300 per annum 


The University provides Super¬ 
annuation similar to FS6U houa 
Ing assistance study leave and 
travel grants for permanent 
appointees of Lecturer status and 
above 


Additional information and appli¬ 
cation forms will be supplied upon 
request to the Secretary-OeneiNSl 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appta), 3d Gordon 
Square Lon dolt, WC1 

Applications close in London and 
Brisbane on October if 1909 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 


MARINE RESOURCES 
RESEARCH UNIT 

Research Assistant 


Applications art invited from fra 
duates with a good Honours degree 
or equivalent for work in the Unit 
on any discipline connected ulth 
*ea or seabed resources Including 
economics geography geology and 
englnienng 

The term of appointment a ill 
normally be for three >ears from 
a starting date arranged ulth the 
successful candidate Research 
Assistants will be expected where 
appropriate to register for a higher 
degree 


Salary scale £1 000 x £50 to 
il 100 


Application forms and further 

P articulars may be obtained from 
ie Staff Officer Portsmouth Poly 
technic Ravelin House Alexandra 
Road Portsmouth POl 2QQ to 
whom completed applications should 
be returned by November 7 1969 


BBC requires A8SI8TANT PAY 
RESEARCH in Cefitral Staff Dsptrtment 
Responsibilities Involve obtaining 
information from and giving Information 
to outside orga n isa t io n s on all pay and 
conditions of strvlM ambrs and. most 

BtfJSNiF 110 

qualiAcatlbnsMnelude proven experience 
in evaluating evidence and in incorporating 
findings In wflUen reports and in 
addition nlM training in statistical 
methods Experience in personnel Work 
or with an employers association desirable 
This is a good opportunity for a graduate 
interested In impact of current social and 
economic changes on s developing 
industry employing wide range of 
professional and craft skills Initial 
•alary ist present under review) in the 
range of £1 900 to £2,159 depending on 
qualifications and experience with 
progression to £2,499 max p a 
Write for application form (enclosing 
addressed foolscap envelops and quoting 
reference 69 O 319 Set) to Appointments 
Department BBC. London W1A 1AA by 
October 10 1989 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 
5, 7, and 98 to 100 


O&M Accountant 

Nigeria 

1 he United Africa C'ompany Limited has a vacancy on its 
staff in Nigeria for 4 young experienced O&M Accountant 
who should he aged about 25 to 35 years He will take 
up a position in a major Industrial/Commerc lal business 
We are looking for a qualified man with 2/3 yean 
specialised experience , someone who could well be thinking 
eventually of Consultancy 

He will be responsible for investigating organisational and 
procedural matters concerning a wide range of activities and 
implementing agreed recommendations Some experience of 
computer application is desirable 

Salary will not be less than the equivalent of £4,000 per 
annum sterling and may be improved in accordance with the 
experience of the selected applicant 

Terms of service will include furnished accommodation at 
moderate rent Free passages for self, wife and young children 
at beginning and end of each tour Tours in Nigeria of 
about 18 months each followed by about three months home 
leave on full overseas pay Lducation Allowances and free 
holiday passages for children remaining m UK schools 
Pension Fund. 

Apply Box No *308 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SALES 

MANAGER 

Leading French 'lyre Manufacturer requires Sales Manager. 

To be responsible for promoting and developing sales on the 
British Market Applicants should be bi-lingual English-French, 
within the age group 30-45 years. 

Advanced commercial qualifications are necessary, as well as 
marketing and Management experience. 

I he post will be based in the London Area. Salary and associated 
benefits are good I he successful applicant will have a preliminary 
(ourse of instruction in Pans for several months 


Please write in French, giving age, qualifications, present salary, 
experience and relevant personal details to LEVI-TOURNAY, 
i r ,, Cite Pigalle PARIS-geme, FRANCE, who will forward 
application to 11s 


Department of 
Health and Social Security 

ADVISER ON RESEARCH 
IN THE SOCIAL SERVICES 

Applications are invited for this new post in the Office of 
the Secretary of State for Social Services The adviser 
would be expected to collect information on research 
resources and activities related to the social services and 
to help identify those areas (which will generally be the 
concern of more than one Government Department) 
where additional research is needed to fill gaps in 
knowledge The adviser would be expected to establish 
close connections with universities and other research 
institutions 

Qualifications* Normally a first or second class 
honours degree or a post graduate qualification in 
Social Administration Sociology Economics Statistics 
or Psychology 

Experience Applicants should have had considerable 
research experience 

Salary. £2,724 to £3,721 (plus employers share of 
F S S U if appropriate) Starting salary may be above the 
minimum of the scale 
Age - At least 30 

Terms of Appointment Two years in the first 
instance 

Applications: Write giving full particulars of 
qualifications and experience to Mr J Heaney, 
Department of Health and Social Security 
10 Johfri Atlam Street, London, W C 2 
Closing date 24th October 1969 


The University of 
Manchester 



Barking Regional 
College of Technology 

Longbridse Road, Dagenham. 

Essex RN8 2AS 

Constituent College of the proposed 
North East London Polytechnic 

Required from January 1, 1970 
or earlier 8EN10R LECTURER or 
LECTURER ORADE XI In 
FINANCE with special reference 
to taxation Candidates shou ld be 
ACCOUNTANTS or ECONOMISTS, 
with business or professional ex¬ 
perience Teaching experience 
desirable 

Salary SENIOR LECTURER 
£2 4i7-£2 762 per annum plus £18 
London Allowance. LECTURER 
ORADE II £1,827-£2,417 per annum 
plus £85 London allowance 

Application forms and further 
particulars available from the 
Principal 


University of New 
Brunswick 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

During the academic year 1969-70 
the Faculty Mill proceed to the 
election of a 

Dean of Arts 

The Dean should be a senior 
scholar in any discipline normally 
falling within the Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

The office shall be held for a 
term of five years, beginning nor¬ 
mally on July 1st and may be held 
upon re-election for a further five- 
year term following one year s 
study leave at full salary At the 
expiration of his term the former 
Dean may. If he so wishes, after 
study leave return to the Univer¬ 
sity to teach In the Department 
of his speciality at no diminution 
In salary 

It Is expected that the Dean 
will consult and receive advice from 
the Faculty on broad questions of 
policy including such areas as 
budget, curricula, appointments 
promotion, and tenure 

The names of successful appli¬ 
cants will be placed in nomination 
by the Selection Committee of the 
Faculty, and such applicants will 
be Invited to visit the University 
or New Brunswick at Its expense 
for a period of not less than 
three days to be Interviewed by 
the Committee and to meet mem 
bera of the Faculty, student body 
and administration on an Informal 
basis 


^Applications close November 30 

Requests for further information, 
or applications and the names of at 
least three referees should be sent 
to Professor D< V L Earl, 
Secretary to The Selection Com¬ 
mittee for the Dean of Arts, 
Department of History, University 
of New Brunswick, Fredericton. 
nb. Canada 


University of Oxford 

Professorship of Applied 
Economics 

The electors Intend to proceed 
to an election to the above fro- 
feeaorehlp The present stipend la 
£4,686 a year 

The electors invite applications 
(nine copies), naming three 
referees, but without testimonials, 
to be received not later than 
October 31. 1969. by the Registrar. 
University Registry, Oxford from 
whom further particulars mag be 
obtained 


Senior Reference Writer 
on Economic Affairs 

Required by the CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION to write reference material 
and answer inquiries on public finance, 
trade and related subjects and supervise 
the work of others writing on these 
subjects Qualifications should include a 
relevant University degree, a sound 
knowledge of and Interest in finanolal 
topics and the ability to present factual 
information clearly and concisely for 
non-specialist readers Candidates will be 
asked to submit examples of written (not 
necessarily published) work The post is 
graded Senior Information Officer 
Salary according to experience and 
qualifications within the range £2.466 to 
£2,981 p a Please send postcard for 
application form to Manager 
<PE A/372/PO Department of Employment 
and Productivity, Professional and 
Executive Register. Atlantic House, 
Farrlngdon Street. London, EC4 Closing 
date for completed forms October 15, 1969 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

Department of Politics 

Senior Lecturer , Lecturer , 
Senior Teaching Fellow and 
Teaching Fellow in Politics 

Applications are Invited for the 
above-mentioned positions from 
persons with interests In Any field 
of Politics, but particularly in 
Political Theory and Comparative 
Government 

The Department offers courses In 
the major areas of politics and 
supervises postgraduate research 
The special research interests of 
the staff are taken Into account in 
the allocation of teaching responsi¬ 
bilities and applicant# should 
Indicate their areas of Interest 
Applicants for Senior Lectureships 
and Lectureships should normally 
have a higher degree, and appli¬ 
cants for Senior Teaching Fellow¬ 
ships and Teaching Fellowships 
should have at least a good 
honours degree 

Salary Scales Senior Lec¬ 
turer 6A7.500-IA8.750 p a 
Lecturer fAo.400-lA7.300 p a 
with superannuation on F8SU basis 
and disability cover Senior Teach¬ 
ing Fellow |A4,390-6A6.390 pa 
Teaching Fellow IA3.606-6A4.275 
P a 

Benefits Travelling expenses 
for appointee and family . removal 
allowance, repatriation after three 
years appointment if desired 
initial subsidised houslnt FOR 
LECTURERS AND ABOVE ONLY 
availability of loans for home pur¬ 
chase study leave Is granted 
at the rate of one term s leave for 
six terms service, with provision 
for financial assistance 

Further general information in¬ 
cluding details of application pro¬ 
cedure is available from the 
Academic Registrar, Monash Uni¬ 
versity, Wellington Road, Clayton, 
Victoria 3188, Australia or the 
SeCretary-Oeneral, Association or 
Commonwealth universities 
(Ajmtcl, 38 Oordoyt Square, London, 
WCl Inquiries concerning the 
Department may be addressed to 
the Chairman, Professor 8 ft 
Davis, or Professor H Fsltb in 
the University 

Closing date October 31, 19t» 

v The University reserves the right 
u» make no appointment, or to 
appoint by Invitation 
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University College 
Cork 

Lectureship m Modern 
History, No. 2 (Economic 
and Social History) 

The Governing bod\ Invites appli¬ 
cations lor the above vacant office 

Salary £3,200 x CSfl(S)-£2.630 

and, subject to certain conditions 
x £$8<6)-£3,060 pa, plus a Child 
Allowance of £iu p a 

Increments for special profes¬ 

sional experience Non-contributory 
pension 

Before submitting applications 
candidates should first obtain from 
the undersigned particulars as to 
the requirements for the filling of 
the post 

Latest date for receipt of appli¬ 
cations is 3 p m on Iridav, 

November 14, 1969 

D L WHYTE. 

Secretary 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowship 

The University offers u number of 
Simon Fellowships for research in 
the social sciences This term la 
used in a wide sense to Include 
not only Economics. Government, 
Sociology and Social Anthropology, 
Economic and Social Statistics, etc 
but also fields such as Industrial 
and Economic Organisation, Edu¬ 
cation Jurisprudence, Law. Social 
Adminlsi ration. Social Medicine and 
Hospital Administration The Fel¬ 
lowships will be tenable normally 
for one year Irom October 1st in 
thp academic sessions 1970-71 
1971-73 or 1973-73 Values normally 
within the range of £1,885-£2,8S0 
1 Simon Research Fellowships! or 
of L2.710-13,070 (Simon Senior 
Resenrch Fellowships), according to 
qualifications and experience Appli¬ 
cations stating the session In which 
the Fellowship will be taken up 
should be sent by December 1 , 
1%9 to the Registrar. The Univer¬ 
sity Manchester M13 9PL from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained, and who will be pleased 
to answer any Inquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fellowships Please 
quote ref 198 C9 E 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT required In the 
Department of Economics Salary 
£929-£1,029 per annum according to 
qualifications Further particulars from 
the Head of Department of Economics. 
University of Reading, Whlteknlghta, 
Reading, to whom application should 
be made by October 31, 1969 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

Lecturer, Senior Lecturer, 
Associate Professor or Reader 
m Econometrics 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified graduates for the 
above-mentioned position In the 
Department or Economics 

Monash University, which at 
present has an enrolment of 9,000 
undergraduate and graduate stu¬ 
dents, opened on Its 280 acre cam¬ 
pus In 1961 It is one of the three 
universities serving Melbourne 
(population 2 3 million), and !• 
situated In the outskirts of that 
city 

Following a first compulsory 
course in elementary statistics, op¬ 
tional courses in Econometrics 
begin at second-year undergraduate 
level and continue to the post¬ 
graduate level Concurrently with 
Econometrics, most students also 
take an Operations Research 
sequence A third-year undergra¬ 
duate unit DATA PROCESSING 
gives students first-hand computer 
experience Units In mathematical 
economics and in quantitative eco¬ 
nomic policy are offered to fourth- 
year honours and to M Ec students 
An opportunity exists for an ap¬ 
pointee to develop a MATHEMA¬ 
TICAL ECONOMICS unit suitable 
for third- and fourth-year science 
und Art* undergraduates who are 
majoring in maths but not npces- 
sunly taking any other economics 

The staff of the Department 
includes a professor of econometrics 
five senior lecturers and two 
lecturers uho work subslantlalh 
or whollv In quantitative economics 
Further positions are currently be¬ 
ing advertised 

The Department has a full-lime 
programmer and in addition to 
direct access to the University s 
CDC U00 Burroughs 5500 Compu¬ 
ters via Urmlnals in the Depart¬ 
ment, it has a Programme 101 
desk computer, and an EAI TR 20 
Analog Computer 

SALARY SCALES Reader 
SA9 900 p n , Associate Professor 
SA9 J00-8A9.900 p a . Senior Lec¬ 
turer 8A7.500-SA8.750 p u . Lecturer 
SA5.400-S A7.700 pa with super¬ 
annuation on the FS8U basis und 
disability cover 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

Department of Economics 

Applications are invited for 
LECTURESHIPS and SENIOR 
LECTURESHIPS In the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics Positions are 
available tor suitably qualified 
graduates with interests in all 
fields of economics particularly 
economic theory, monetary and 
Industrial economics 

Salary scales Lecturer 

8A9,400-|A7,300 p a Senior Lec¬ 
turer $A7.SO0-SA8.750 pa with 
superannuation on F68U busts and 
disability cover 

Benefit* Travelling expenses 
for appointee and ramlly removal 
allowance, repatriation after three 
years' appointment If desired, sub¬ 
sidised housing initially, plus 
availability of loan* for home pur¬ 
chase study leave is granted 
at the rate of one term's leave 
for six terms' service with pro¬ 
vision for financial assistance 

Further general information and 
details of application procedure 
are available from the Academic 
Registrar, Monash University, Wel¬ 
lington Road, Clayton, victoria, 
3168, Australia, or the Secrctary- 
Oeneral, Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square. London, ECl In¬ 
quiries concerning the Department 
should bt addressed to the Chair¬ 
man, Professor D Cofilnne, De¬ 
partment of EconomfikJI Monash 
University "W* 


Closing date. Octdt&*St 



I For normal appointments which 

are initially for three venrs, the 
following benefit* arc available 
travelling expenses for appoints 
and family removal allowance 
repatriation after three ycurs ap¬ 
pointment if desired Initial *ub- 
nldlsed housing, availablllt or 
loans for home purchase, study 
leave granted at the rate of onp 
term n leave for six terms service 
with provision for financial as¬ 
sistance In the case of exceptional 
applicants the University would 
be willing to negotiate appoint¬ 
ments for periods of less than 
three years on special conditions 
which will Include return travel¬ 
ling expenses 

, Further general Information and 

details of application procedure are 
available from the Academic 
Registrar, Monash University, Wel¬ 
lington Road, Clayton, Victoria 
3168 Australia or the Becrrlary- 
General. Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts), 36 
Gordon Square. London. WC1 
Further Information about the De¬ 
partment of Economics may he 
obtained by writing to Its Chair¬ 
man. Professor D Cochrane, or 
to the Professor of Econometrics, 
Dr A Powell, in the University 

Closing date' October 31, 1969 

The University reserves the 
right to make no appointment or 
to appoint by invitation 


PERSONAL 


i 

TIME the weekly newa magstine Now 
printed In Britain The world's new's— 
everv Tuesday nriee 3s 


EDUCATION ANB COURSES 


Read for a degree at borne 

Postal tuition for London University 
External Degrees, BA, B Sc (Econ), etc. 
and Diplomas. OCE. “O” and "A" levels, 
and Professional career exams Lessons by 
post to a personally planned programme 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by Instalments. 

76 years of success' Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndham Milligan, M B E.. 

M A . Principal. Dept C A.3. WOLBEY 
HALL. OXFORD. OX2 6PR. 


HOME STUDY COURSES for the 
Federation of Stock Exchanges Examinations 
have been prepared In consultation with 
those responsible for developing the 
syllabuses Full details from the Careers 
Adviser, Dept AN1, The Rapid Results 
College, Tuftlor "- * “ ‘ 


tion House, London, 8W19 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially prepared 
courses ror the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for Acoountancy, Company 
Secretaryship. Law, Costing, Banking, 
Insurance Marketing, OCE Also many 
thorouffhly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Subjects 

Write today for details or advice, statlnj 
subjects in which Interested to 


Metropolitan College 


(Dept. G92), St Albans, 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. EC4 Tel 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910). 


TENDER 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC INVITATION TO BID 
FOR STUDY OF PROPOSED INVESTMENT 
IN A NEWSPRINT PLANT 


The Argentine Secretariat of Stata for Industry and Home Trede has 
issued invitations to bid for a technical and economic study of a 
proposed investment in a newsprint plant in Argentina (Licitacidn Publics 
Internacional No 1 de la Secretaria de Estado de Industrie y Comercio 
Interior) 

Bids will be opened in Buenoa Aires on November 12 1969 

Further information can be obtained from the Office of the Economic 
Counsellor, Argentine Embassy. Ill Cadoqan Gardens, London SW3, where 
documents (m Spanish) can be consulted, or bought for 60,000 pesos 
(roughly €60 4 0 ) Telephone 01-730 7997 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

With reference to their announcement dated 19th September, 1909, regarding 
the INTERIM DIVIDEND for the year 1969 on the shares of FIs 20 registered 
in the United Kingdom section of the Amsterdam Register, N M Rothschild & 
Sons are authorised by Roval Dutch Petroleum Company and by Algemene 
Bank Nederland N V, Amsterdam, the Transfer Agent, to announce that the 
rate of exchange fixed for the payment of the dividend Is FIs 8 G01 — LI 
The gross amount • of the dividend will be £0 8s 1 646d per share and the 
amount of the 25 per cent Netherlands Dividend Tax will be £0 2s 0 4lld 
prr share In the case of shareholders entitled to deduction of Netherlands 
Dividend Tax at the reduced rate of 15 per cent the amount of the Tax will 
be 10 Is 1 ti47d per share 

NEW COURT, ST SWITHIN S LANE. LONDON, EC4 

25th September, 1969 


DIVIDEND Number 102 


FALCONBRIDGE 



Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (751) 
per share plus an extra dividend of 
Fifty Cents (501) per share have been 
declared by the Board of Directors of 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, 
payable in Canadian funds on Novem¬ 
ber 28.1969 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on October 
31,1969. 


By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 


Toronto. Canada 
September 24,1969 
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Roy G. Pagnello, Vice President of the International Division of the Bank of California carries the hall to Howard Boone, 
Regional Manager of Cargill, Inc., San Francisco, shown here beside dock facilities for handling copra imported by Cargill. 


If the world is your market, 
let us carry the ball. 

For import-export, the only tri-state national bank in the U. S. 
carries the ball best. The Bank of California is uniquely able to deal 
with market complexities on a global scale through direct, tri-state 
offices in all major Pacific Coast seaports, from Puget Sound to 
Southern California. On both coasts our International Division and 
Bank of California International, New York, are staffed with experts 
on every aspect of international hanking. 

The Bank of California's International Division, in addition to 
its direct service to all major Pacific Coast seaports, maintains a Far 
East Representative office in Manila, plus a world-wide network of 
1,800 correspondent banking offices, developed over a century of in¬ 
ternational banking. 

Bank of California International has affiliates in Taiwan and 
Guatemala and a staff of seasoned international bankers, empowered 
to make a fast decision on banking problems anywhere in the world. 

Depend on The Bank of California and Bank of California Inter¬ 
national to carry the; ball for you. 


The Bank oi California, N. A. 
International Division 
Head Office; 400 California Street 
San Francisco, California 94120 
Phone: (415 ) 765-0400 
Cable: “BANKOFCALA” 

Offices in: California,Oregon,Washingtoi 

Member F. D. I. C. 

Bank of California 
International 
Two Wall Street 
New York, New York 10005 
Phone: (212) 962-5700 
Cable: “BANKOFCALA” 
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H Q 


WARSZAWA 


VARIMEX 

Polish Company for Foreign Trade 
Warszawa, Wilcza 60/52, Poland 
Telex: 814311 


invites 

Specialists and Photoamateurs 

We cordially invite you to visit our stand at The Made in 
Poland' Exhibition at the City Exhibition Hall, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3, from 6th to 18th October 1969, where exhibi¬ 
ted among other items will be 

dia-projectors 
film projectors 
enlargers 

Technical information concerning the equipment on show is 
available from our experts at your disposal on our stand. 



KROKUS III COLOR 
A high clast enlarger for serious 
amateurs and professionals for 
all kinds of films from 8x16 mm 
up to 6 x 9 cm and all intermed¬ 
iate sizes thanks to the stepless 
regulation of frame size in the 
negative carrier Triple conden¬ 
ser. red swing filter, built in 
colour drawer, adjustable lamp 
height with special lamp-house 
extension tube and other features 
allow to use this precise and solid 
apparatus for all black-and- 
white and colour photo work. 


JANPOL COLOR 1:6,6/80mm 
Unique patented 4-elements 
lanthane glass an astigmatic Ians 
for colour enlargements with 
built-in fluently regulated colour 
correction fitters. Fully replaces 
inconvenient sets of filters and 
expansive colour heads. Maybe 
used with any enlarger. Excellent 
for black and white enlarge¬ 
ments as well. 




KROKUS 66 COLOR 
A new modern enlarger for all 
kinds of films up to max 6x6' 
cm frame size It is possible to 
Choose any even asymmetric part 
of negative due to stepless and 
separate regulation of each 
limiter in the negative carrier 
Height adjustment and lens 
board guiding by means of fric¬ 
tion driving mechanism Drawer 
for colour correction filters 


The 

Economist 


BRIEF 

BOOKLETS 


The Economist is now publishing a series of 28-page 
illustrated booklets which look at some current 
world problems, isolating the real issues and giving 
the indispensable background information so easily 
lost sight of. Each booklet examines the political, 
economic or historical build-up to the present 
situation, gives a resume of what is happening now 
and suggests possible future developments. 

The booklets are illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs wherever appropriate and give some 
basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The series is aimed at the general reader and hopes 
to give, clearly and factually, as objective a view as 
possible of some controversial and emotive topics. 

The booklets to be published before the end of the 
year are listed (right); further titles will be announced 
in The Economist. Booklets not yet published will 
be despatched as soon as they are available. 

Ratae, including postage: inland and surface mail 3/- each. 

Airmail: US 60c., rest of world 6/- each 


Order now - please send me copies 

VIETNAM-WHY IT MATTERS 
EUROPE BETWEEN THE SUPER POWERS 

DEVALUATION-WHY IT MUST WORK _ 

COMMUNICATIONS-THE NEXT REVOLUTION _ 

RACE RELATIONS-BLACK IN A WHITE WORLD _ 

CHINA-MAOS LAST LEAP _ _ 

CANADA WITH TRUDEAU 

GOLD-DOUBLE OR QUITS 

ROAD SAFETY 

BRITISH TRADE UNIONS 

THE NEW TECHNOLOGICAL FORECASTING 

LIFE ASSURANCE-THE NEW DEAL _ 

TAXES FOR TOMORROW _ 

CAN COMMUNISM CHANGE? _ _ 
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A smell is a 

marketing mix 


It’s not just a pleasant smell in your brand 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. But 
our marketing mix is special, because it 
includes tougher pre-testing. 

To do this we seek out consumer likes 
and dislikes with the help of a vast library 
of facts, based on a continuous flow of 
data from research operations. 

We process, for instance, 
detailed statistical analyses 
of market information 


on a national and international basis 
motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences- assessment of new perfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. It goes without saying 
that our perfumers are imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
we make sure PPL perfumes are 
a success before they're sold. 
That’s why we sell to leading 
manufacturers in so 
many markets. 



PROPRIETARY 
PERFUMES LTD 


Proprietary Perfumes Ltd., 
International Perfumery Centre, 
Ashford, Kent; England. 

Tel: Ashford (Kent) 25777. Telex 96369 


^1111 


A 

ST! 1 HE QUEEN’S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 



THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 4, 1969 


Wanted: tears. 

Yours. 

If you have something to do with chemicals, we might be able to 
help you. 

Like when you’ve got an application, but no product. 

Or you want rubber that is everlasting under outdoor conditions both at 
Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Kuwait. (Hevea trees shudder at the thought). 
Or you want car gears made out of nylon (quite a switch. But our owi\ 
caprolactam does the job. Already). 

Or you name it. We always have been fond of research. And with some 
results, too. 

So that’s why we are asking for tears. 

We knowhow to dry them. 
We know how. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH FUNDS 


Savings Bonds 3% 
Exchequer 6%% 
British Electric 3% 
Funding 4% 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric J%% 
Fundlng6%% 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 6% 

British Gu 3% 
Treasury 6%% 
Treasury 5'*% 

War Loan 3%% 
Consols 2'i% 


Ordinary P 

Stocks 0 


Price. 

Price, 

Net Red. 

Sept 

Oct 

Yield. 

24. 

1 , 

Oct 1. 

1969 

1969 

19698 
£ s. d. 

94*4 

94'a 

5 4 1 

94’., 

94'*,. 

6 9 11 

82 ,T u 

82*. 

7 6 9 

92*. 

92% 

3 18 9 

74H 

75'a 

6 18 6 

64*4 

65*. 

6 17 3 

74»u 

75*4* 

5 15 3 

48*4 

49*4 

6 7 3 

68*4 

69% 

5 12 9 

43* 

44* 

5 8 4 

73V 

74V 

5 8 11 

60*. 

as 

S 5 0 

38*. 

40 

4 17 10 

27*4* 

27%« 

4 18 8 


INTIRNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


B.P. 6*.% 

Chevron 7% 

Chrysler 7 % 

Continental 011 7 % 

E.M.I. 6»*% 

General Mills 7% 

Honda 7%% 

Occidental7*s% 

R.T.Z. Cum Warrants 6*4% 
R.T.Z. Ex Warrant* 6%% 
Shell 6'.% 

Transocean Gulf 7% 

T.R.W. 7*4% 

Leasco Data 7% 

North Amer. Rockwell 6%% 
Teledyne 7% 


Price, Changi 

Oct on 

I. 1969 week 


Banks A Other Financial 


255 

Algemone Bk. 

FI.262 

7*, 

6 1 

53*i 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

FI .53*1 


5-5 

50/- 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

63/6 

-2/6 

3 1 

2975 

B. de Soc. Gen 

Fr.B.3005 

15 

3 8 

60 

B. of America 

S63 7 . 

'1 

2 9 

80/- 

B. of Ireland 

84/- 

3/- 

3 2 

£6**4 

B. of Montreal 

£7*u 

• '14 

3 2 

64/6 

B.ofN.S. Wales 

76/6 

2/- 

2 4 

64/- 

B. of Scotland 

71/- 

-1/- 

5 2 

2250 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2286 

-+34 

4-7 

193 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr.246 

4-2*. 

3 7 

61/- 

Barclays 

82/- 

+-3/3 

3 S 

54/- 

Barclays DCO 

61/9 

-2/3 

3 9 

41/3 

BOLSA 

45/- 

3d 

4 3 

£8**4 

Can. Imp. Com 

£9*. 

*4 

2 3 

72/- 

Chartered Bank 

' 88/- 

1-7/- 

5 5 

15/- 

Charterhouse Grp 

I6/I*t 

-2/3 

4 8 

42*. 

Chase Manhattan 

$48*. 

y. 

3 7 

270 

Commerzbank 

D.3I5 8 

-0 7 

2 7 

139-1 

Credit Comclal 

Fr. 142 9 

r 3 8 

2 8 

472 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.515 

4-H 

3 5 

3120 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3165 

h5 

2 5 

230 

Creditanstalt 

%240 

l 1 

4 2 

329'i 

Deutsche Bank 

6.376 

1 5't 

2 4 

287 

Dresdner Bank 

D.307 

-1 

2 9 

58*« 

First Nat. City 

$63 

4 

3 5 

39/6 

Hambros 

45/3 

+ 1/3 

2 9 

19/6 

Hill, Samuel 

22/6 

-9d 

2 8 

£11*. 

Hongk’g. A Sh. 

£13%+ 

+- *4 

41 

70/- 

Keyser Ullmann 

71/- 

-«/- 

3 6 

27/6 

Klelnwort Ben. 

36/9 

1 «/3 

3-1 

5870 

K red let bank 

Fr B.5870 

140 

2 5 

203 

Kundenkredit 

D.296*. 

I I0'i 

3 4 

1360 

Lambert L’lnd 

Fr B 1564 

1 12 

3 8 

44/- 

Lloyds 

67/9 

.3/6 

3 5 

29/9 

Lombard Banking 

43/9 

+ 6d 

2-3 

54 

Manuf’s Hanover Trust $61 

'4 


75,200 

Mediobanca 

L 103,400 

-2,100 

) 0 

20/6 

Mercantile Cred 

24/3 

-9d 

4 8 

25/- 

Mercury Secs 

32/9 

-1/6 

1 3 

54/- 

Midland 

69/3 

I 6d 

4-2 

14/3 

Minster Asset 

14/3 

-3d 

4-2 

41/- 

Montague Trust 

46/- 

- 1 /- 

2 2 

52 

Morgan J.P 

$58 

-2 7 . 


55 b 

Nat. A Grlndlays 

61/- 


4 6 

1 77 

Nat. Austra. 

$A3 02's 

-0 05 

3 6 

12/9 

Nat. Com Grp 

16/- 

-Pad 

4-7 

51/- 

Nat. West 

6176 

+ l/“ 

4-5 

135 

Norsk. Credltbk. 

% 155 

-4 

5-7 

£8*14 

Royal Canada 

£?0»m 

-%. 

2 7 

89/- 

Schraders 

102/6 

4-2/6 

1-5 


8 £- 

5!/- 

Standard Bank 

58- 

4-1/6 

41 

492 

353 

Suez 

Fr.422 

1 5 

30 

3655 

2975 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S.3120 

-33 

2 6 

5540 

4060 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.4060 f . 

2 3 

64/- 

42/6 

Union Discount 

55/6 

1-3/- 

5 4 

27/- 

16/6 

Utd. Dom Tst 

25/9 

4 3d 

4 2 



Insurance 




1460 

1185 

Allianz Verslch. 

D. 1353 

4-7 

13 

81,250 

55,303 

Ass. Generali 

L 80.990 

+2700 

0-7 

68/9 

53/3 

Comm. Union 

57/- 

+3d 

4-5 

J2/4*. 

50/7*. 

Eagle Star 

66/6 

+2/3 

30 

54/- 

36/3*4 

Eqult. A Law Life 

46/- 

-3/3 

20 

37/6 

17/3 

Gen. Accident 

17/3 


5 9 

4 'J$ 

27/6 

Guardian Royal Exch. 

27/9* 

-.'l/9 

4-9 

59/3 

34/- 

Legal A General 

43/6 


2 5 

120 

79 

Nat. Nedrlandn. 

%96 

-0-9 

2-4 

«/- 

38/6 

Pearl 

44/6 

-6d 

3 7 

47/6 

31/3 

Phoenix 

33/3 

-1/6 

4*4 

75/6 

47/3 

Prudential 'A' 

52/6 

2/6 

3 0 

51/3 

33/6 

Royal 

35/9* 

9d 

5 6 

67/6 

46/9 

Sun Alliance 

52/3 

9d 

5 3 

132 

100 

Talsho Mar. A F. 

r.i 14 


4 8 

268 

170 

Toklo Marine 

Y.23I 

+5 

2 3 

70/6 

23/9 

Vehicle A Gen. 

25/9 

-2/6 

5 3 

6510 

5675 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.S.5800 

-10 

2-8 


Breweries, Etc 
w Allied Breweries 
Bast, Charrlngton 
Bolt N.V. 
Courage. B. A S. 

1 Distillers 

Distill, Seagrams 


Prices. 1969 
High Lov 


Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Stocks 

Oct 

on 

Oct 


1. 1969 

week 

1 

Dortmund Union 

D455 

-15 


Guinness 

27/9 

+ 9d 

4*1 

Helneken 

H.I7S 3 

0 6 

1 8 

IDV 

14/9 

- 6d 

3-4 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I55 


4 8 

Nat. Distillers 

$16% 


5 3 

Scottish A Newc 

48/- 

+ 1/6 

4 4 

5th. African Br. 

18/6 

-2/3 

2 7 

Truman. Hanbry. 

33/- 

+ 6d 

4 3 

Watney, Mann 

17/10*. 

10/7*. 

-l%d 

4*8 

Whitbread a A’ 

+ 3d 

5 2 


Building A Building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Clments Lafarge 
Clmentcrles Brlq. 

R. Costaln 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co. 
Italcementl 
J. Lalng 'A' 

London Brick 
Marley 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G. Wlmpey 


Materials 

44/4% 

24/3 

10/3 

Fr.237% 

Fr.B.I930 

14 / 10 *. 

36/7*. 

38/- 

L. 29,310 

18/9 

11/7*. 

14/3 

13/9 

19/4*. 

31/3 

35/4*. 

5/l'i 

58/- 


Catering, Hotels, Etc. 

ATV 'A' 22 

Butiin's 4/; 

CBS $5 

Fortes ‘A’ 45 

Granada ‘A’ 41 

Grand Metrop. 21 

Lyons 'A‘ 73 

Mecca 13 

Trust House* 26 


1400 

1100 

ANIC 

L 1261 

. 91 

4 0 

18/3 

10/0*4 

Albright A W. 

13/9 

2'«d 


33% 

25*4 

Amor. Cyanamld. 

$28'i 


4 4 

263*. 

222 

Badischa Anihn 

D.222 

-3 

4 6 

217 

182-2 

Bayer 

D.I89’i 

2 7 

3 4 

13400 

8800 

CIBA (Basle) 

Fr.S 12000 

75 

0 8 

79*4 

64*4 

Dow 

$67 

1 *. 

3 9 

165% 

114% 

Dupont 

$114*. 

5% 

4*8 

64/3 

39/- 

Flsons 

51/- 

1 4h 

4- 1 

30*. 

15% 

General Aniline 

$15% 

1 

2-5 

307 

245 

Hoechst 

D.250 1 

3 4 

3 9 

185,100 

140,000 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 165000 

1 7500 

0 5 

73/- 

52/7*. 

ICI 

56/J 

1 7’kJ 

4 6 

48/9 

24/9 

Laporte Ind*. 

33/3 

+ 1/7% 

4 1 

1190 

999 

Montecatlnl-Edis 

L.III2 

+60 

4 9 

277% 

225 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr 227*i 

-3% 


87*. 

70% 

Pfizer 

$84’, 

-1% 

.. 

277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.245% 

f 4*. 

3 2 

3260 

2770 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr.B.2900 

+ 60 

4 4 

242 

185 1 

St. Gobaln 

Fr 192 

2 

3 3 

584 

312 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.480 

II 

1-5 


4415 

2735 

Arbed 

Fr. B.3700 

-1 80 

41 

36*i 

28*4 

Bethlehem 

$28*. 

- 1*4 

6*4 

20-30 

13-25 

Broken Hill Pty. 

SA.I4-I5 

+ 0 90 


150 

95 

Denaln Ingwy. 

Fr.147 

1 3 2 

4*3 

679*4 

579*. 

Finslder 

L 660 

+ 31 

6-1 

172 

145-1 

Fried. Krupp 

D 150 

I 4 

6-5 

122 

100% 

Gelsenklrchener 

D.100% 

-l*i 

3 4 

£28% 

£22 

Grangesberg 

£28% 


2 8 

79-7 

67 1 

Hoesch 

D67% 

-1 6 

5-7 

116-6 

94 2 

Hoogovan 

FI.105-2 

-2 9 

3-9 

171 

142 

Mannesmann 

D.148% 

1-6 

5*6 

138 

124*. 

Rhelnstahl 

D. I24*i 

- 2 


107%4 

86*4 

Thytsen Huette 

D.9I 

- 1 

5-2 

211*7 

148 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr.194% 

+ 1-7 

40 

9/6 

6/6 

Union Steel S.A. 

6/7*. 

- 7',d 

5 7 

4CP. 

36% 

U.S. Steel 

$36% 

-% 

6*5 

92*. 

62*2 

Usinor 

Fr.86 9 

+ 5*4 

3 3 


M 

Last week's 
prices 

This week's 
prices 

Gross Running 
YMd % “ 

1978 

92*i~3% 

9l%-3 

7 38 

1980 

96*4-7*4 

95*4-6% 

7*3$ 

1984 

91*4-2% 

90*4—1*4 

7 71 

1980 

94*4-5*i 

94*4-5*4 

743 

1982 

87-8% 

87-8*. 

7 76 

1980 

92-3 

9l*.-2% 

7 65 

1981 ' 

95-6 

94*4-5*4 

7 91 

1984 

92-3*. 

91*4-2*4 

7 26 

1984 

92V3% 

93*4-5*4 

7 24 

1984 

86%-7% 

86*a-7% 

780 

1979 

90S-IS 

90VI*4 

7 20 

1981 

92*4-3% 

92*4-1*4 

755 

1983 

9IV2% 

90-1 

8 06 

1974 

93*4-4*4 

93*4-4*4 

7 51 , 

1973 

96-7 

96-7 

7 16 

1973 

97*4-8*4 

97-8 

7*22 


Prices. 

1969 

Ordinary 

Stock* 

Price, 

Oct 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Oct 

High 

Low 

Electrical A Radio 

1. 1969 


1 

268 

216% 

A.E.G. 

D.217% 

4 

3 6 

348 

258 

ASEA 

Kr.258 

-6 

3-9 

57*4 

50*4 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 

$50*4 

1 

4 • 

33/- 

24/9 

B.LC.C. 

25/6 

+6d 

5-1 

2790 

2005 

Brown Boveri ‘A' 

Fr.S.2030 

-3$ 

2 5 

604 

421 

C.G.E. 

Pr.477 

+2 

17 

147 

92 

C.S.F. 

Fr. 121 9 

-51 

... 

17/- 

9/9 

Chloride Electric 

12/9 

+ l*«d 

6 1 

55% 

42 

Comiet 

$44*« 

- 4*4 

... 

91/6 

50/- 

Dacca 

49/9 

-9d 

3 5 

59/9 

38/9 

E.M.I. 

45/— 

3d 

3 9 

227*. 

145% 

Electrolux a B‘ 

Kr.170 

+ 11 

3 5 

335 

225 

L.M. Ericcson a B a 

Kr.259 

+4 

19 

97*4 

81% 

Gen. Electric 

$84% 

1% 

3 1 

3^,0% 

22/1% 

GEC-EE 

25/6 

+4'id 

2 8 

31% 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

$31% 

-2% 

4-8 

21 7 

114 

Hitachi 

Y.206 

+ 11 

29 

48/6 

35/6 

Hoover a A' 

42/6 

fW 

S 9 

358*i 

293% 

I.B.M. 

$343*. 

-13% 

1-2 

47/- 

33/- 

Int Computers 

46/3 

+2/3 

4 3 

56% 

47'i 

Int. Tel. A Tel 

$54*4 

+ ’• 

18 

129'1 

95 

Machines Bull 

Fr. 112 

+2% 


855 

431 

Matsushita 

Y.IJ7 

-4 

1-1 

257/10', 

> 162/6 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

183/9 

-1/3 

*2 

35/10% 

25/10*1 

Pleisey 

32/9 

-4%d 

31 

47*4 

35% 

RCA 

$41*4 

T % 

2-4 

23/- 

12/6 

Redlffuslon 

16/4*. 

-l%d 

5 I 

74/9 

42/9 

Reyrolle Parsons 

43/3 

2h 

70 

311 

255 

Siemens 

D.259 

-2 8 

3 0 

3755 

(380 

Sony 

Y.3755 

1294 

0-4 

55% 

38% 

Sperry Rand 

$42% 

-3% 

12 

I85'i 

M9*i 

Tnomson-Housi. 

Fr.156 

| II 8 

1 6 

72/3 

42/9 

Thorn Electrical 

51/3 

12/6 

2 1 

58 

38% 

Western Union 

$45 

-3% 

3 1 

70*4 

54*4 

Wcstlnhse. El. 

$56 

'« 

3 2 


Engineering 
Acrow ‘A’ 

Allied Iron 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. & Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K.IN 
Gutehoffngs, H. 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp Air 
Kullager *B' 
M.A.N. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechlney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Englng 
Staveley Ind. 
Stone-Platt 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


Food, Pharmaceutic, 
Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-NlcMIes 
Ass. Brit. Foods 
Assoc. Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Beechsm Group 
Beghln 
flovrll 

Brooke Bond 'B' 
Cadbury Schweppes 
Colg.-Palmolive 
Col Sugar Ref. 


f 6d 

3 0 

I 3d 

3 6 


3 4 

- 6d 

6-1 


1-2 

+ 10'id 

2-4 

+ 9 

3 2 

+ 3d 

5 4 

+’*d 

4 8 

10'id 

4 9 

-2*4 

2 8 

+0 42 



Stock Prices and YleJdk compiled with help from Messrs. Vickers da Corn A Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner A Smith; Yamalchl Securities Co., and The First Boston Corporation. Yield In brackets Is on forecast dividend. 
* Ex dividend, fi Ex dapMtllieclon. J Ex rlghu. f Ex all. (0) New Stock. ( f) Flat yield. (h) After Zambian tax. (I) To latest date. (n) Interim since reduced or passed. § The net redemption 

-•« — -- m fa |„ 


yields allow for tax 


I Flat yield. (h) After Zemblan tax. (I) To latest date. (n) Interim since reduced or passed. § The net redemption 
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Prices, 1969 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Oct. 

on 

Oct. 

High 

Low 


1. 1969 

week 

1 

M/6 

7/10*. 

Express Dry. ‘A* 
Fitch Lovell 

Gelgy 

10/6 

‘ 3d 

5 7 

ia/9 

9500 

10/4*. 

6230 

M/6 

Fr.$.6450 

H'sd 

so 

3 7 

0 7 

85*. 

70 

General Foods 

$72*. 

1% 

3 6 

92’. 

26 

General Mills 

833*. 


2 3 

101/3 

70/- 

Glaxo 

78/6 

f't/» 

1-9 

39i 

20*. 

Halnx 

$35 

1 % 

2-4 

2509 

1755 

L'Oreal 

Fr.2380 

1 80 

0 8 

6320 

4350 

Motts 

L 5150 

. 150 

... 

3895 

2940 

Nestis 

Fr.SJlSO 

-10 

1-8 

194'. 

156 20 

Perrier 

Fr. 182 

J 8 

2 7 

99'. 

62*. 

Procter Gamble 

$96*. 

-3% 

44/6 

24/- 

£g 

Ranks-Hovn 

26/3 

-9d 

6-8 

77/6 

Reckltt 6 Colm 

49/9 

-6d 

3 2 

11.000 

Sandoz 

Fr.S.8550 

-75 

1 S 

19/3 

11/9 

Spllfen 

13/9 

M%d 

5 1 

38/- 

23/3 

Tice A Lyle 

23/3* 

13/1% 

-9d 

8 6 

16/9 

M/9 

Unigate 

Unilever 

Unilever NV 


5 8 

% 

45/6 

165/- 

sg. 

1 3d 
10/- 

2 9 

3 3 

*1- 

30/- 

United Biscuits 

31/-* 

-2 ft 

4 4 



Motors, Aircraft 




23/6 

13/6 

Assoc. Englnrg 

15/1’. 


5 3 

18/0*. 

10/- 

BLMC 

II/- 

I'sd 

5 0 

60 

30 

Boeing 

832*. 

3 


54*. 

42*. 

Caterpillar Tract. 

844's 

- 1 

2 7 

57'. 

35*. 

Chryslar 

837 

1% 

S 4 

138 9 

108*. 

Citroen 

Fr.l 19 

1 0 4 


602 

417 

Daimler-Benz 

D430 

- 1 

2-4 

34/3 

21/9 

Dowry Group 

27/10'. 

|-7**d 

3 8 

X 

& 

Dunlop 

Flat 

31/6 

L.35II 

-2/1% 
f 128 

S 1 

3 4 

T 

X 

Ford <BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

22/7*. 

823% 

- 1/3 
% 

4 5 

4 1 

53/4'. 

33% 

gift. 

Gen. Met. (Un) 
Goodyear 

38^10*. 

9d 

1% 

4 3 
30 

67/- 

40/9 

Hawker Slddeley 

40/9 

3d 

6 4 

38/- 

at- 

Honda (EDR) 

25/- 

1 6d 

4 1 

ni 

Komatzu 

Y.305 

+23 

2 4 

49'» 

72 

Lockheed 

822% 

-1% 


79/6 

44/- 

J. Lucas 

60/9 
$C 17*. 

-21- 

2 8 

25*. 

17 

Massey Ferguson 

-% 


49*. 

24*. 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln *B‘ 

824*. 

-1 


1450 

848 

Fr. 1445 

1-5 

10 

220 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I73 

+ 1 

4-6 

238 

138*. 

Peugeot 

Fr.225 

+9 2 

2-8 

3990 

3140 

PlreTlI-Spa 

1.3360 

f MO 

2 6 

4B/I0'. 

33/9 

Rolls-Royce 

35/7*. 

y 3d 

6 6 

10/6 

V- 

Rootes Mtrs. 'A' 

6/- 


41/6 

21/6 

Smiths Indust. 

26/1*. 

- 7%d 

4-2 

198 

160 

Stcyr-Dmler-Pch 

%I82 

+ 6 

6 1 

362 

213 

Toyota Motors 

T 308 

1-8 

2-6 

80'. 

42*. 

United Aircraft 

$45% 

-I*. 


299'. 

246'. 

Volkswagen 

D.247 

-3 

41 

435 

311 

Volvo 

Kr.337 

-1 

1-6 

21/10*. 

17/8*. 

12/- 

Westland 

12/7% 

f 6d 

4-5 

10/6 

Wilmot-Breeden 

11/4% 

+6d 

5-2 



Office Equip., Photo. 



413 

245 

Canon Camera 

Y.4I3 

134 

1 4 

79% 

68% 

Eastman Kodak 

872% 

6% 

1 8 

436 

263 

Fuji Photo 

Y.386 

1 29 

1 9 

1894 

1500 

Gaviert Photo. 

Fr.B.I670 

1 38 

3 0 

72/-. 

55/- 

Gestetner ‘A* 

62/6 

Y507 

t 6d 

1 6 

514 

270 

Nippon Optical 

*■ 29 

1 1 

3989 

3001 

Olivetti Prlv 

L.3565 

f 114 

2.7 

38/6 . 
103% 

24/- 

On lid 

29/-- 

1 /- 

4 0 

80*. 

Xerox 

89V*. 

-4 

0-6 



Paper A Publishing 




64/6 

50/6 

Bo water Paper 

53/9* 

2d 

5 1 

21/9 

13/6 

British Printing 

13/9* 

-l%d 

6-4 

37 h 

16/6 

Burnt Pulp A P. 

17/10% 

$36*. 

+4*.d 

3 7 

46 

33'. 

Crown Zeller. 

% 

4 3 

3 2£ 

22/9 

13/P. 

DRG 

23/7% 

-4/1% 

6-1 

19/9 

Int. Publishing 

14/6 

+ 5%d 

6 2 

X" 

4 ? 

Inveresk Paper 

7/2*. 

+3»#d 


25*. 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

8C33*. 

- 1% 

... 

55*. 

33*. 

McGraw Hill 

832% 


21 

42/6 

25/- 

News of the Wld. 

27/- 


6-9 

39/9 

26/- 

S. Pearson 

26/3 

-3d 

3 8 

40/3 

27/6 

Penguin Pub 

Reed Group 

34/6 

49/- 


1-8 

56/7*. 

42/6 

-|7%d 

5-1 

56/- 

35/6 

W. H. Smith *A‘ 

45/3 

-rl/- 

4-4 

31/6 

IB/9 

Thomson Organ 

23/- 

*-6d 

6-1 

71/6 

43/- 

Wiggins Teape 

54/3 

+1/6 

4-4 

21/7*. 

l(u/6 

12/- 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

14/- 

~!%d 

2 7 

62/- 

Hammersns. 'A* 

76/- 

-1/6 

1-3 

31/1*. • 

19/3 

Land Securities 

25/1% 

f 6d 

26 

56/6 

» 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

38/4% 

-I'td 

5*0 

15/- 

Lon. March. Secs. 

M /- 

+6d 

3 4 

»/- 

W- 

Metropolitan Eat A Pty 23/3*. 

+ l%d 

2*8 

39/6 

27/9 

St. Martins 

34/1% 

+2/1% 

2 7 

% 

ar 

Sec Covent Gdn. 

S. G. Immobllalre 

21 h 

L.648 

+6d 
f 18 

2 6 
3-9 

87/- 

59 /- 

Stock Conversn. 

79/6 

+6d 

0-7 



Alrffnea A Shipping 




38% 

23 

American Alrtlnea 

830% 

-2% 


48/9 

33/- 

grit. A Comm. 

35/9 

I0/I%* 

+ 1/6 

3*6 

24/7*. 

10/1*. 

Cammed Laird 

-1/9 

6*3 

33/3 

20/- 

Cunard 

27/3 

+ »/- 

5 8 

«v- 

36/9 

Furness Withy 

Her land A Wolff 

«V- 

+i- 

3*6 

ft, 

12/6 

13/6 

+4%d 


1266 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.I45I 

... 

2-7 

240 8 

188 

PI .204 

-S3 

13 

9S4 

76 

Lufthansa 

D.77 



7S/6 

99/6 

Obaan Steamship 

71/- 

+4/9 

4*2 

31% 

14*. 

Pm American 

814% 

-% 


f/- 

Mf- 

X 

P. A O. Defd. 

45/3 

+2/4% 

4-6 



24/3 

+ 1/6 

6 2 


A^^rer) 

Pr.S.822 

-14 

3 4 

4Ts 

21% ' 

827% 

-2 


47% 


Mb Airlines 

827*. 

-2% 



Prices, 1969 

Ordinary 

Stocks 

Price, • 
Oct. 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Oct. 

I Prlcae. 1969 

Ordinary 

9C0CXV 

Price, 

Oct 

Chong* 

on 

Yh 

Oc 

High 

Low 


1, 1969 

ws«k 

1 

Hfgh 

Lew 


f, 1919 

w«ilt 


734 

518 

Bljankorf 

8T 

+ 1 7 

3 1 

21/1% 

76/9 

11/6 

46/- 

Bookers 

British Match 

14/lfe 

55/6 

4/6 

+ 1/6 

5-7 

4-1 

28/7*. 

18/1% 

Boots Pure Drug 

+6d 

3-5 

IV- 

9/1% 

British Oxygen 

*%d 

S'4 

34/6 

22/4*. 

16/6 

Brit. Home Str*. 

26/4*. 

f l%d 

4 1 

•7/- 

12/0*4 

British Ropes 

T 

+2%d 

60 

24/- 

British Shoe 

17/4% 


5 7 

9/3 

74/6 

Sr* 

Cope Allman 

+ 1/6 

8 5 

37/6 

36/10*. 

25/- 

Montague Burton 
Debenrams 

33/- 

+'•/- 

31 

47- 

De La Rue 

56/- 

+3/6 

4 0 

23/1 

29/9 

t2/- 

6 7 

g/“ 

39/7% 

SlyTOharf 

44/- 

+ 3d 

60 

184 

146-7 

Gaieties Lafayette 

Fr.177 

-3d 


50/- 

26/- 

38/3 

+ 1/3 

(n) 

653 

187 

Galerlas Precdoi 


+25 

19 

195/- 

130/- 

Hudson's Bay 

140/-* 

2-8 

64/- 

40/6 

Grattan Ware 

M/3 

3 3 

66/6 

44/1 

Inch cape 

51/-* 

-2/6 

2 9 

38 

26*. 

G. T. A. A P. 

827*. 

4-8 

135 

M9 

C. Itoh 

Y.I24 

-6 

4 8 

59/7*. 

41/4*. 

19/10% 

GUS 'A' 

S0/3 


3 9 

101 /- 

78/- 

Johnson Macthey 

87/- 

+ 2/- 

2 6 

30/3 

House of Freser 

22/10*. 

-I0%d 

6 2 

135*4 

30% 

Li ng-Tem«+Vought 

835*4 

-1% 

3 7 

4210 

3010 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3460 

HI0 

2 2 

73*4 

38*. 

Litton Industries 

845*4 

^ *4 


22ft 

"/- 

Int. Stores 

15/8*4 

f2/2% 

3-6 

540 

378 

Metallfesellschsft 

D526 

-6% 

1-6 

864 

664 

Karstadt 

%745 

+ 19 

2 5 

114*4 

94*4 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

$108% 

+5% 

1-5 

350*. 

250 

Kaufhof 

6.794 

+ 4 

3-0 

205 

126 

Mitsui 

V.I27U 

... 

5 5 

797 

511% 

La Redoute 

Fr.748 

- 10 

2-3 

21/- 

15/4% 

Pillar 

17/10% 

+ !^d 

3 7 

410 

334 

La Rlnascente 

L.379*. 

+ 9*4 

2-0 

107/- 

74/6 

Rank Org. ‘A’ 

Sean ‘A’ 

103/4*.* 

l-l 

54/- 

40/7*. 

Marks A Spencer 

47/1% 

851% 

4 3d 

3 5 

33/- 

64/1% 

20/- 

22/1*. 
49/7*. 

-1/3 

5 6 

59% 

50 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 


2 1 

37/- 

Slater Walker 

-6d 

1 3 

4 91 

4 05 

8A.4 43 

+0-01 


24/6 

15/10% 

43/4% 

17/9 

Steetley 

Thos. Tilling 

18/9* 


4 4 

169 

115 

Neckerman 

D.I26 

-rl 

4 8 

10/3 

12/6 

V4'ad 

5 3 

331-2 

254-8 

Nouvellts Gals. 

Fr.278 

+ 13-7 

1-2 

27/10*. 

Turner A Newall 


-I0*^i 

7 2 

240/- 

140/- 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

140/- 

-7/6 

2 8 

47 

40*4 

Union Carbide 

-1*4 

4 9 

209 

158 

Prlntemps 

Fr.185 

9% 

2 8 

22/7% 

11/3 

Wilkinson Swd. 

u/» 


4-7 

45/6 

74*. 

X 

Provld. Gothg. 

Sears Roabuck 

X. 

— 9d 
-2*. 

3-2 

2 0 

679 

562 

Oil 

Fr.584 



20/9 

13/3 

Tesoo Stores 

16/d 

f*4d 

1 2 

Aquitaine 

1 

14/- 
f 3d 

f8 2 

1-9 

20/6 

23/6 

14/6*4 

14/10*. 

United Drapery 
Woolworth 

17/10% 

15/9 

f 3d 
-3d 

5 5 

6 3 

160/- 
134/6 
259 9 

114/- 

83/6 

180 1 

Br|t. Petroleum # 
Burmah Oil 

Cle. Petroles 

122/3 

86/3 

Fr.229 

3 2 

3 7 

3 3 



Textiles, Clothing 




40"i4 

28 

Continental Oil 

828 

-2 


136 

113-6 

A.K.U. 

FI. 118 4 

4 9 

3 3 

48*. 

32*4 

Gulf Oil 

832*4 

1*4 

4 6 

50*. 

31% 

Burlington 

835% 


4 0 

68% 

51% 

Mobil Oil 

SS4*. 

- % 

4 0 

23/1% 

II/- 

11/7', 

Carrington A D 
Coats. Ptns. 

12/9*4 

- I'«d 

6 2 

2650 

2200 

Petrofina 

Fr,B.2204 

52 

4 3 

17/9 

12/0*4 

l-2'ed 

5 8 

38**4 

25*4 

Phillip. Petroleum 

827*. 

2*4 


32/3 

23/4% 

Courtaulds 

26/10*. 

-4»ed 

4 9 

£35*4 

£21% 

Royal Dutch 

£24% 

*4 

3-1 

13/6 

6/10% 

Eng. Calico 

7/0*4 

( 2’4d 

7 1 

100 /- 

70/- 

Shell Transporr 

73/3* 

+ 1/3 

3-4 

45/9 

45/- 

Snla Vlscosa Prlv. 

45/- 


3 9 

74*. 

56 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

856 

-2*. 

5-0 

56 

48 

Stevens. J. P. 

848 


SO 

69*4 

52 

Stan Oil Indiana 

$52 

-1% 

4 4 

91 

72 

Teijin 

Y 77 

3 

7 7 

85*. 

68 

Sun. Oil N J 

868% 

2*4 

5 5 

155 

118 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I52 

+ 8 

4 9 

39% 

30*. 

lexaco Inc 

$30% 


5-5 

17/0*. 

2I/I0'i 

17/4% 

??;■ 

»/- 

Vlyelia Int. 

West Riding W. 
Woolcombers 

10/7*. 

13/- 

9/J 

+ 3d 

-3d 

5 9 

7 2 

158/9 

98/6 

112/6 

56/10% 

Gold Mine.—Finance 

OFSIT 118/1% 

Anglo*American 66/3 

|7'nJ 

1/3 

6 9 
.2-5 



Tobacco 




89/6 

47/3 

Charter Cons. 

47/9 

1 h 

2 8 

165/6 

95/3 

Brit. Amer. Tob 

105/3 

+ 1/3 

4 1 

79/4*. 

44/9 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

47/4*. 


3 0 

9ft 

33/1% 

6/0*4 

Carreras 'B' 

6/6* 

6 9 

24fa/- 

172/6 

General Mining 

182/6 

7/6 

4-5 

23/6 

Gallaher 

26/9 

-*■ 9d 

6 0 

730/- 

415/- 

J'burg. Cons 

490/- 


1 8 

23/6 

162/6 

14/3 

Imperial Tobacc. 

16/0*4 

I 3*4d 

5 3 

228/9 

130/- 

Rand Selection 

130/- 

-6d 

3-6 

110/- 

Rembrandt 

127/6 

+ 2/6 

1 6 

275/- 

151/3 

Union Corpn. 

170/- 

-2/6 

3 0 



Utllltloa/IUlli 




34*4 

26 

Mines A Metals 

8?.29% 



90*. 

71% 

Canadian Pacific 

8C.73*. 

3*. 


Alcan Alum. 

-% 


710 

6S5 

Chubu 

Y.690 

12 

7 2 

3800 

3025 

Alussuitse 

Fr.S.3160 


2 5 

706 

626 

Chugoku 

Y.650 

40 

7 7 

36*. 

27*4 

Amer. Met. Cllm 

$29% 

_» 4 

4 8 

35% 

25% 

Cons. Edison 

826*. 

i *4 

6 8 

5/7% 

3/6 

Amal Tin Niger. 

it. 

Md 

n 

2920 

2505 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2595 

-5 

5 4 

64*. 

27*. 

Anaconda 

827 

-% 

2102 

1782 

Intercom. 

Ft 1 1832 

-16 

6 1 

W/6 

35/- 

C.A.S.T. 

47/9 

+5/9 

4 2 

670 

620 

Kansal Elec. P 

Y.652 

-15 

7 7 

72/6 

63/- 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 

63/- 


5-5 

262 

229% 

R.W.E. 

D.230 

-4 

3 4 

m/6 

64/- 

De Beers Defd 

66/6* 

-3/6 

22 

674 

621 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.65I 

-22 

7 7 

146 

106% 

Falconbrldge 

8C.I40 

-1% 


99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.85 

-1 

7 0 

40*4 

32% 

Inter. Nickel 

$36*4 

-% 





57*. 

38 

Kennecott 

843*. 

-% 

5-5 



Invest. Trusts 




63/1% 

30/- 

Lonrho 

31/9* 


3-1 

48/9 

29/4% 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

35/- 

M'»d 

3 0 

ft, 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

88/- 

+6d 

2-7 

20/3 

Atlas Else. 

22/6 

+ l%d 

3 2 

77 1 

Penarroya 

Fr.1181 

+ 111 

2-3 

22/10% 

13/9 

B.E.T. Defd 

15/3 

-7’id 

5 7 

45*. 

29*. 

Reynolds Metals 

829*4 

-1% 

3 0 

42/3 

28/4% 

26/6 

20/1% 

British Assets 

31/9 

6d 

1-8 

155/6 

103/- 

R.T.Z. 

109/-* 

+ 2{- 

18 

Cable A Wireless 

22/6 

26/1% 

22/7*. 

20/4*. 

i 1'^ 

3 1 

$ 

21/- 

36/3 

Rhokana 

22 ft 

-6d 

28-2 

35/- 

30/8*. 

23/3 

20/4% 

Foreign A Col. 

6d 

2 2 

Roan Sel. Trust 

40/6 

+ 1/6 

II 0 

Globe Inv. 

1 3d 

3 1 

242/6 

127/6 

Selection Trust 

156 /- 

+ 7/6 

22 

27/6 

14/2*. 

17/7% 

Industrial A Gen. 

4’«d 

3 8 

2452 

1700 

Union Mlniere 

Fr.B.I904 

f 156 

3 4 


Mercantile Inv. 

10/6 

Fl.243% 

1 *»d 

3 7 

129/- 

84/- 

Western Mining 

116/6 

21/- 

1-6/- 

0 2 

261 

Robeco 

-0 4 

4 3 

38/- 

18/- 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

-3d 

21-0 

233 

204'. 

Rollnco 

Fl.219% 


0 9 




25/7*. 

16/3 

Wltan Inv. 

18/9* 

- I'.d 

1-9 

2/6 

2j~ 

Plantations. Etc 
Assam Cons'd. 

2/1% 


14-1 



Miscellaneous 




77/6 

39/7% 

4>/6 

Coni. T. A Lnds. 

54/- 

+ * h 

16-3 

489 

368 

Air Liquids 

Fr.426 

1-8% 

1-9 

27/- 

Guthrie 

29^10% 

9-7 

12/9*. 

6/9 

Allied E.P 

7/1% 

- I%d 

7-9 

5/3% 

3/7% 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 

Jokal 

-2*4d 

9 8 

51/3 

30/- 

26/4% 

William Baird 

30/- 

-1/6 

7 4 

M/9 

6/6 

8/- 

+ 3d 

7 5 

33/9 

Bestobell 

27/4% 

- I’sd 

5 1 

4/4 

3/3% 

Plantation Holdgs. 

3/5*4 

— l'*d 

III 


Monty Hartal Indicators Mo "«y •"* Arbitrage k>(m 

London i October I 


The money markets were thoroughly overshadowed by events 
tn the foreign exchanges where sterling showed steady improve¬ 
ments over the week the forward discount narrowing significantly 
—as the floating D-mark rose to about 6 per cent sbove its official 
parity The very short end of the money market experienced tight 
conditions, necessitating official absorption of Treasury bills, after 
the Treasury bill rate had risen fractionally at the weekly tender 
But key interest rates were otherwise little changed 


Treasury Bill Tender* 

Amount 

91-Day 

Average 
race of 

Allotted 

Tender 

lieu* 

Date of 

(£ mn.) 
Offered 

9 1-Day 

Applied 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1968 

for 

Allotment 

1 . d. 

Rate" 

% 

standing 

Sept. 

1969 

27 

150 0 

271-9 

131 6-52 

» 

1.920 0 

June 

27 

120 0 

235 7 

157 7-II 

39 

1.600-0 

July 

4 

120 0 

236 0 

157 5-49 

23 

1,570-0 

II 

100-0 

201-1 

157 5 27 

21 

1.540-0 


18 

100 0 

205 9 

157 5-41 

14 

1,810-0 


25 

120 0 

237 2 

156 7 27 

46 

1.480 0 

Aug 

1 

100 0 

219 3 

156 1-39 

14 

I.49Q-0 

8 

150 0 

271-8 

155 10-86 

21 

1.490-0 


15 

100 0 

233 9 

155 10-13 

20 

1,570-0 

„ 

22 

1400 

137 3 

158 10-16 

43 

1,570-0 


29 

120 0 

236-6 

155 9 47 

19 

1.570-0 

Sept 

5 

150 0 

226 5 

155 8 19 

64 

1.560-0 

12 

120 0 

202 1 

155 10-62 

45 

1.570-0 

I.SM-0 


19 

1)0 0 

219 S 

155 10-87 

34 

.. 

26 

no-e 

196-3 

ISA 2-5^ 

14 

1.570 0 


OirSepteihber Uch, tenders hr 9l-d«y*UI», sc 0§ It. Od. secured 
36 per cent. hl|her tender* being allotted fn full. The offer for 
this week was for £120 million 91-osy blNs. 


Bank Rato 

% 

Buroetorllng deposits 


(from 7%, 27/2/69) 

8 

(In Ports) : 


Deposit rates: 


2 days’ notice 

13 

7 days' notice. 


3 months' 

14% 

Clearing banks 

6 

NKW YORK 


Discount houses 

6*4 

Treasury bills 711 


Local authorities 

9'a-9% 

Certs, of Deposit 8-75 


3 months’ fixed 

Local authorities 

9*a-9% 

Sterllngi 

Spot rate 82 )85 


Finance houses 

10% 

Forward discount 


Interbank rate 


(3 months'); 2% cents 

7 days' 

9 

Forward oover 


Treasury Bills 

3 months' 

7**,. W 

(3 months’): 

Annual Inc cost l m »% 


luPodollar dopes Itac 
7 days' notice 

10% 

Investment currencyi 
Investment 8 28*4% prem 

3 months' 

Covered Arbitrage 
Margins (3 months') 

II 

In favour oft 

Last week % Ifcto wet 

y% 

Treasury Bllle 


N Yor * **• 

-Tl 

\ i%. 

lurodoltar/UK local 


J 

authority leans 


N. York 7*%s 8| York 


BorotfoHor/flurostoHIng 

N. York %a fC Yw4 

v %a 


Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 

Buredollar/UK local 

authority loans N. York Pu N. York •%• 

lurodoller/lnterbenk M. York Pm N. York P. 



Marketplace 

Buenos Aires 


With a population of over 7 million, (seven times the size of Birmingham, Britain's second 
city), Buenos Aires handles 70% of Argentina's imports, and is the administrative and 
production centre for the booming manufacturing Industries of the Argentine. 

Most large firms have their head offices in Buenos Aires. To reach the executives of these 
major Argentine companies Is a difficult and time consuming task. 

But we can help. 

An advertisement inThe Economist Latin American edition will put your sales message in front of the men 
who matter in Argentina — and in the other 19 markets of Central and South America, 
fhe Economist Latin American edition — or LAE as this vital advertisement medium is known to the 
companies who operate successfully in Latin America — is Europe's first and only journal of opinion 
written, in Spanish, for the businessmen and leaders of a total market which contains 250 million people. 
Highly respected and widely read, the LAE couid be your voice in Latin America. 

For details please telephone or write to 
Clive Greaves, Advertisement Manager 1 

The Economist LAE, 25 St. James's Street London, SW1 

T&fanhnnn: 01 -930 5155 


The Economist 
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1 Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd. 2 Mitsubishi Electric Corporation 3 Mitsubishi Kakoki Kaisha, Ltd. 

(Chemical Machinery A Engineering) 4 Mitsubishi Atomic Power lndustries 4 lnc. 5 Mitsubishi Precision Co., Ltd. 

6 Mitsubishi TRW Co., Ltd. (Process Control Computer) 7 Caterpillar Mitsubishi Ltd. 8 Mitsubishi*York, Ltd. 

9 Mitsubishi Steel Mfg. Co., Ltd. 10 Mitsubishi Metal Mining Co., Ltd. 11 Mitsubishi Reynolds Aluminum Co., Ltd. 
12 Mitsubishi Mallory Metallurgical Co., Ltd 13 Mitsubishi Cominco Smelting Co., Ltd. 14 Mitsubishi-Norton 
Co., Ltd. 15 Dainichi-Nippon Cables, Ltd. 16 Mitsubishi Mining Co., Ltd. 17 Yubetsu Coal Mining Co., Ltd. 

18 Mitsubishi Oil Co., Ltd. 19 Mitsubishi Liquefied Petroleum Gas Co., Ltd. 20 Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, 
Limited 21 Mitsubishi Petrochemical Co., Ltd. 22 Mitsubishi Monsanto Chemical Company 23 Mitsubishi Plastics 
Industries, Ltd. 24 Mitsubishi Edogawa Chemical Co., Ltd. 25 Mitsubishi Rayon Company, Ltd. 26 Mitsubishi 
Acetate Co., Ltd. 27 Asahi Glass Company, Ltd. 28 Mitsubishi Cement Co., Ltd. 29 Mitsubishi Paper Mills, Ltd. 

30 Nippon Kogaku K.K. (Nikon) 31 Kirin Brewery Co., Ltd. 32 Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. 33 Mitsubishi 
Motor Sales Co., Ltd. 34 Mitsubishi Office Machinery Co., Ltd. 35 Nippon Yusen Kaisha (N.Y.K. Line) 

36 Mitsubishi Ore Transport Co , Ltd 37 Mitsubishi Warehouse Co., Ltd. 38 Mitsubishi Estate Co., Ltd. 

39 Mitsubishi Construction Co., Ltd. 40 Tokio Marine & Fire Insurance Co./ Ltd. 41 Meiji Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 42 Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd. 43 Diamond Credit Co., Ltd. 44 Mitsubishi Trust and Banking 
Corp. 45 Mitsubishi Economic Research Institute (Listing according to field) 
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Focus on Mitsubishi. 45 of the finest firms in Japan. Associated for 
100 years. Covering the complete business spectrum. With countless 
products,.processes; skills, services; markets, materials. Accounting for 
5% of Japan's gross sales. 10% of her exports. 13% of her imports. 
Percentages which prove Mitsubishi's capacity to produce Interpower. 

Interpower: new permutations of integrated business interaction. 
Permutations like: Coordinated auto, electronic, petrochemical enterprises. 
Japan's first private uranium enrichment and spent-fuel reprocessing 
project. The Sea of Japan petroleum and natural gas exploration project 
with Shell Oil. Plus overseas development and joint ventures in countries 
including Thailand, Taiwan, India, Ethiopia, Chile, Brazil, Mexico, 

Australia, West Germany, Canada and the USA. 

These Interpower permutations reflect Mitsubishi awareness that solutions to 
international business problems demand broader, brighter capabilities than 
cooperation from just a few companies can provide. So Interpower radiates 
beyond monetary controls, prevailing theories, historical restrictions. 

Beyond to world business. Business like yours. 

Raise your business to the Mitsubishi power. Focus our 45-fold potential on 
your possibilities. We promise positive illumination. 



♦ MITSUBISHI 

Jm Mk worldwide for every need 


For fcrfftartofermoHon contort MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LfR(0«wclImport*** laportor.) 
Hood OffJco: Morunouohl, Tokyo, Japan LONDON BRANCH: Bow Bolfe Hduoo, Brood Stroot,London, 
E.G.4 Tol; CITy 3292 Ovoroooo Notwork: Ouooooldorf, Horn burg Rottordom. Porto, Milano, Madrid, 
Athona, Boogrod. Buehorost. Mooeow, Oslo, Stockholm and 79 othor motor dtloo around tho world. 
MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. Hoad Office: Morunouohl, Tokyo/ Jopon LONDON BRANCH: 7 
Blrchln Ltno, London, LC.3 Tol: MIHJ899 Ovoroooo Oftlcoo: Poflo. Now York, Loo Angftoo; Seoul 


• Now York, Loo Angftoo; Sooul 



Heath’s show on the road 

One of the gnat needs of the 
Conservative party is going to be 
to keep up Mr Heath’s self- 
confidence, especially as Mr 
Wilson is now convinced that 
Labour is going to win the nevt 
gem ral election after all, page 15 
Reports from the Conservative 
conference at Brighton, where the 
delegates deplorably vottfd to 
restore hanging but fortunately 
gave a straight majority to Mr 
Heath on tin issue of joining 
Luropc, page 22 



Tell them straight 

President Nixon s soporific tech¬ 
nique of trying to lull the 
Americans into acceptance of the 
Vietnam war won’t work for ever 
Hi will have to make a real 
attempt to get them to understand 
what it is about, page 17 



Oil counter-bluff 

By the end of the week British 
Petroleum’s confrontation with 
the American Department of 
Justice looked less menacing than 
it had at the beginning The 
complications of the merger with 
Sohio, page 65 , the complications 
of American anti-trust policy, 
Page 45 


Structure of government 

There must be grave doubts 
whether the machinery of govern¬ 
ment is really going to be 
improved by giving two pretty 
unwieldy ministries to Mr Benn 
and Mr Crosland The tasks 
before the two men, and before 
Mr George Thomson in his role 
as chosen negotiator with Europe, 
page 18 

How are your unit trusts 
doing? 

Our latest quarterly survey shows * 
no better on average than the 
market m genera} But there are 
one or two stars, page 92. 


The mark was still tranquilly 
floating this week, in spite of Herr 
Strauss’s last minute effort to rock 
it But the franc is much less 
happy, page 73 Meanwhile the 
dejected German Christian Demo¬ 
crats make their plans—some to 
go home, some to stay and hght— 
as they prepare to go into opposi¬ 
tion for the first time ever, page 
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Gas Warfare 

Sir —Your article “ Gas, Everyone ? ” (August 
30th) is short-sighted in accepting the sup¬ 
posed distinction between “ lethal ” and 
1 non-lethal ” gases. Your writer states that 
gases “ may actually save life.” This is 
absurdly unrealistic. The brute facts in Viet¬ 
nam are that gas is not used alone, but is 
used to flush opponents into the open where 
they are then killed by other conventional 
weaponry. How is this more “ humane ” than 
warfare without gas ? 

Moreover, the over-riding point about the 
debate on chemical and biological warfare is 
conveniently ignored by your article: if use 
of gas in warfare is permitted at all, it will 
gradually escalate, as indeed it has already 
done in Vietnam, or here in Berkeley on the 
home front, for that matter. The available 
steps, from tear-gas to CS to things just a 
little more powerful, arc all too easy and 
tempting. 

And finally, it is urgent that limitations be 
placed on CBW for a little-recognised reason: 
CBW techniques are well within the grasp 
of any determined small power. The old 
term “ nuclear blackmail ” will fade into 
insignificance if you stop to imagine what a 
small country could do to a big one with 
CBW.—Yours faithfully, 

Berkeley, California Ernest Callenrach 

Mirror Bonds 

Sir —Your column on the subject of the 
new Mirror Bonds (October 4th) raises the 
question of whether bonds of this kind 
should be subjected to controls similar to 
those imposed on unit trusts. 

It may be worth listing the reasons why 
this form of investment—which, from the 
all-important standpoint of the investor, is 
very similar to a unit trust—is now widely 
offered. These arc: 

1. The bond structure makes it possible 
for the investor always to contribute a fixed 
sum, c.g. £20. 

3 . The underlying fund can be freely 
invested in fixed-interest securities without 
subjecting investors to the double taxation 
they would suffer if this were done in a unit 
trust. 

3. Life assurance cover is incorporated 
(instead of requiring to be superimposed). 

4. Higher management fees can be charged. 
It is only, I think, this last feature which 

is controversial. I believe the right answer 
here is that the charge levels permitted by 
the Board of Trade for unit trusts are just 
a little too low for the attraction and manage¬ 
ment of the savings of really small investors, 
but that what I hope I may call without 
offence thcjr^merican level is unnecessarily 
high. We naturally hope the Mirror Bond 
charges (of 3 per cent initial and £ per cent 
annual) are about right. 

I regret to nave to conclude this letter 
with a protest.Jift||ir statement that the des- 
tkm of Mivomonds given by my friend 
uld probably not have 
conveys a regrettable impli- 


Hi 


cation that the standards of IPC Newspapers 
and M&G are not as rigorous in these matters 
as they should be. 

Such an implication will hardly be taken 
seriously in the City, but one can be less 
sure about your circulation outside*it. The 
essential requirements of a “ prospectus ” in 
this field arc that it should state clearly who 
are managing the investors’ money, what is 
their policy—and its limitations—and how 
much they arc charging the investor for their 
services. All these matters were covered 
clearly, indeed forcibly, in the Daily Mirror 
on the day the bonds were introduced.— 
Yours faithfully, E. W. I. Palamountain 
Deputy Chairman and Managing Director, 
London, EC2 M&G Securities Ltd 

World Income Gap 

Sir —You correctly observe (October 4th) that 
“ it is quite inaccurate to suppose that the 
poor of the world are steadily growing 
poorer.” While I have not yet seen the recent 
Pearson commission’s report to the World 
Bank, whose growth data for the 1960s you 
cite, my own statistical inquiry for the 1950s 
—the decade when the “ growing income 
gap ” became a popular slogan—led me to 
conclude that the low-income countries not 
only experienced economic growth but that 
the much talkcd-about relative income dis¬ 
parity between the poor and rich countries 
was no greater in the early 1960s than it 
had been in 1949. Various calculations— 
Lorenz curves, concentration coefficients, and 
weighted growth rates—with and without the 
communist countries support my findings. 

One of my tables which I presented at 
last year’s annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association might be of interest 
to some of your readers : 

World Income Distribution in 1949, 1957 and 
1962 

% of World % of World Income In 
Population* 1949 1957 1962 

1 Low-lncom* Countries 67 15 17 15 

2 Mlddlt fiom# Countries 15 15 15 19 

3. HIgh-Incoma Countries 18 67 65 66 

*70 oountrl**, accounting for about 85% of the total 
world population 

-Yours faithfully, M. G. Mueller 

Department of Political Economy 
University of Glasgow 

Nuclear Power Engineering 

Sir —In your issue of September 27th you 
touch on the problem of “ boobs ” on the 
part of the designers of intricate nuclear power 
stations. 

Surely all that is needed is the presence of 
a well-informed metallurgist in the team. He 
approves the metals and the designer con¬ 
forms. Not the other way round when it is 
too late. — Yours faithfully, G. B. B. Richey 
Sevenoaks, Kent 

Ghana 

Sir —In your report on the recent elections 
in Ghana (September 6th) you state that 
National Liberation Council “ fired the editors 
of four government-owned papers that 
joined in a very justifiable campaign against 
a government agreement with an American 
pharmaceutical company.” 

This statement is in curious contrast with 
the highly factual article on the Abbott- 
Ghana affair, appearing in your issue of 
December 23, 1967, which described the 
Abbott agreement as * fairly run-of-the-mill 
to most western businessmen familiar with 
Africa.”—Yours faithfully, W. D. Moseley 

Abbott Universal 1 Ltd" 

North Chicago , Illinois 


Air-Letter Forms 

Sir —The new design of apviettCr farms 
(Letters, September ' 20th) is ftot a purely 
British affair but results from a Universal 
Postal Union decision to have air-letters 
closed on all sides. This became necessary 
because the new facer/canceller got all 
fouled up when air got into the old air- 
letters and they ballooned out. The new 
design is an international one. 

All is not lost, however. At the Universal 
Postal Union conference in Tokyo this 
month, Australia will introduce a resolution 
calling for a more rational design perhaps 
modelled on the American standard business 
form (8£in by 11 in). This design should 
be more convenient to use and provide addi¬ 
tional writing spice.—Yours faithfully, 
Wilmington, Delaware Harry David 

Belgian Franc - 

Sir —You refer in a paragraph on “ rates in 
question ” (September 27th) to the Belgian 
franc as perennially weak. 

This currency has a very strong technical 
position. This is shown not only by the 
figures of our National Bank but by excep¬ 
tionally good trade figures. These show for 
the first seven months of this year a favour¬ 
able balance. 

Unexpectedly, since the devaluation of 
one of our best customers, France, the exports 
to this country have increased substantially 
and, up to recently, the same situation has 
prevailed with Germany.--Yours faithfully, 
Brussels P. Philippson 


Sir —In view of the continual propaganda 
by the British motor industry regarding the 
need for a very large home market on which 
to base export business, a recent report on 
Volkswagen is interesting, and I quote: 

The emphasis on sales abroad remains as 
strong ab ever. In 1968 just under \ million 
Volkswagen vehicles were sold on the German 
market, but 1,289,455 were sold abroad. 
Perhaps tfie time and effort put into the above 
propaganda should be devoted rather to a 
study in depth of Volkswagen policies and 
methods.—Yours faithfully, N. W. Ellis 

Scarborough 


EIU Quarterly Economic Ravitwa 
62 each quarter covering 190 countrlea 

ITALY 

• Political uncartaintlas cast daap 
shadow over future trends. 

• Economic prospects art good with 
record harvests end increased 
industrial employment. 

• Is .parity of lira likely to Chang# ? 

• Prospects for exports to Italy good. 

These and other trends are 
analysed and discussed in the 
current issue. 

An annual aubacrlption to one review (4 
laauaa and an Annual Supplement) ia CIO 
(US$28). Air Mail poatage extra. Single copiee 
SO/- (US$9) each. Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTfLLIQENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Rises 
London 8W1 Tol. 01-403 6711 Ext 27 

60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 
Tel. Mu7-068O 

, m Avenue Louisa Bruaeeta S Tel. 3S-29-90 
Risxxa Selgiojoso 2. 20121 Milan Tal. 706007 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AWD OVER 


International Operations 
Manager 


Exciting new American-EuropeafL business venture 
establishing a variety of American franchised businesses 
throughout Europe requires experienced executive to 
organize and head international operational staff head* 
quartered in London. 

The variety of businesses include retail stores, restau¬ 
rants/ schools and others. The skills of the staff to be 
organized and supervised by the successful candidate 
include real estate experts, purchasing, training of 
unit managers, field supervision and quality control, 
collection of fees, and accounting analysis of various ' 
businesses. 

The successful candidate should have the experience 
and' facility to rapidly learn the essential features of a 
variety of different American businesses and pass such 
information to others in Europe through effective 
administration of the organization that be will help to 
develop. He should have demonstrated managerial 
ability to select, lead and motivate an aggressive group 
of bright and capgblK people. 

Experience in franchising, licensing, dealership or 
distributor administration would be desirable back¬ 
ground but is certainly not necessary if candidate can 
otherwise demonstrate applicable business experience 
and achievement, preferably international in scope. 

I The executive selected will be involved from the 
I very beginning in a creative and challenging career 
opportunity frith tremendous growth potential, much of 
the success of which will be in his control. His challenge 
will be enhanced by the stimulating variety of different 
businesses that he will be involved with on an inter* 
national basis. 

■ Salary will depend on qualifications and experience 

■ but will not be less than £6,000 with upward flexibility. 
Preferred age range 38-45. 

Interested parties should write to Uniworld Franchise 
. Development Corporation, 110 East 59th Street, New 
I York, New York 10022 U.S.A., briefly setting forth the 
reasons why you believe you can fulfill this position, 

I including a summary of your background, experience 
I and salary history. All replies will be beld in jftriot 
confidence. s' 


FRANCHISE DEVELOPMENT CORPORATlDN 

110 East 59th Street, New York. N.Y. 10022 U.S^ 


Marketing Director 

• a leading manufacturer of sophisticated engineering 
components in the UK, with a multi-million turn¬ 
over, is to appoint a corporate head of marketing at 
board level. 

• responsibility is to the group managing director 
for master-minding and directing all marketing and 
sales operations, both in the UK and overseas. 

• the appointment will interest experienced top 
executives currently responsible for directing large 
scale industrially amd marketing operations, in the 
automotive or aircraft field, or in a closely allied 
industry. 

• age under 50 . Remuneration is unlikely to be a 
limiting factor and is negotiable above £ 10,000. 

Write m confidence to us as the company’s advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to K. R. C. Slater. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

I o HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 



cTylerdiant 
c Banking 
iifEurope 

Due to rapid expansion, a leading London Merchant 
Bank has a vacancy for a Senior Business Development 
Manager in Europe. The appointment wifi rank as No. 2 
in the Continental Office with responsibility for developing 
business with local subsidiary companies of British and 
American firms. 

The man appointed will be British born with a good education 
and background, aged 30-40 with at least 7 years experience 
in British banking, possessing the qualification A.I.B. •rtf’at 
present earning a salary around £4,000. * , 

A basic knowledge of German and French is 

appointment offers good prospects with a sabu^of 
£5,000 v pr abbye to xpatch abilities and qualifications. 
Candidates ‘ must prepared to be based upon * and 
frork on Coi>dnent, and have sufficient experience 
4 4nd ^pbrsonitjty to negotiate with clients at senior 
w ^ Jtumagement leveb ' 
m ,'' Ifttartie** ViU be arranged in London^ 

v ' <1 
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New Brunswick today It's a new kind of place Bold, 
with people, progress and productivity Abundant with 
natural resources And now industry through advanced 
research and technology, is tapping these minerals, 
forests and waters New technical and trade schools 
are providing the trained work force needed for this new 
New Brunswick With new hydro and thermal power 
and modern transportation facilities. New Brunswick 
has come a long way Mail the coupon for more information 
on New Brunswick It's ready, for bold new action 


East Coast Smelting Beiledune N B 



NEW 

BOLD 

NEW 

BRUNSWICK 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 
MANAGER 

A recently reorganised commercial bank in Beirut, with 
branches in the Middle East, Africa and Europe requires a 
manager for its total operation. The post requires an out¬ 
standing man with a proven record in Banking. 

Salary and benefits are negotiable. 

The successful applicant ahould be fluent in English and/or 
French, and a knowledge of Arabic would be an advantage. 

Letters in first instance to: 

The Economist, 

Box No. 2311, 

25 St. James's St., 

London, SW1, 

ENGLAND. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
GENERAL MANAGER 

A recently reorganised International invaatmant Saldino company, with 
its haadquartara in Beirut, seeks a mature, creative executive to flH the 
challenging position of Oenerel Manager, reporting directly to the Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Dlrootore. 

The successful candidate will be competent to deal with international 
bueinaesman, national preea officers and government representatives and 
will have the capacity to establish strong administrative control over a 
diverse group of worldwide investments. He will apeak fluent English 
and/or French. A knowledge of Arabic would be an advantage. 

This post offers an ’unusual opportunity for the shaping of an invest- , 
ment portfolio, now in the $100 million range, into an influential force 
in the Middle Eastern and European business communities. 

Salary and benefits are negotiable. 

Applicants meeting the above requirements are invited to reply In 
strictest confidence to : 

The Economist, 

Box No. 2114, ^ 

2$ it. Jameo's St., 

London, 8W1, 

ENGLAND. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 
MANAGER, FOREIGN RRANCHES 

A recently reorganised commercial benk, with its head¬ 
quarters in Beirut seeks a manager for its foreign branches in 
the Middle East, Africa and Europe. 

Basic requirements 

Ar A sound background in the Banking field, including 
experience at branch management level. ( 

^ Willingness to travel and ability to command respect 
of the branch managers responsible to him. 

★ Fluency in English and/or French, a knowledge of 
Arabic would be an advantage. 

Salary and benefits are negotiable. 

Letters in first instance to: 

The Economist, 

Box No. 2312, 

25 St. James's St.. 

London, SWl, 

ENGLAND. 


MULTINATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
NEW POST OF 

CHIEF INVESTMENT OFFICER 

A recently reorganised multinational investment' holding company, with 
its headquartera In Beirut, seeks a Chief Investment officer. He will be 
responsible for a team of investment enelyete end will ect ee director 
of certein subsidiary companies. He will report to the General Manager, 
whom he will assist in making feasibility studies of Investment end 
merger situetione. 

Basic requirements 

* Experience in portfolio menegement end investment benking, or 
internetionel commerce. 

fir Ability to eppreciste end synthesise the practical septets of 
finenciel ehelyeit. 

★ Fluent English end/or French. A knowledge of Areblo would be 
on edventege. 

The selary and benefits art nagotiable. 

Applicants matting the above requirements are Invited to reply in 
strictest eonfidsnee to: 

The Economist, 

Box No. 2310, 

28 Bt. James's St., 

London, SWl, 

SNGLANO. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK 
CHIEF INSPECTOR 

A recently reorganised commercial bank, with its head¬ 
quarters in Beirut seeks a chief inspector for its entire network 
of branches. 

Basic requirements 

it Experience in internal control and modern audit tech¬ 
niques in the banking field. 

it Willingness to travel and ability to co-ordinate the work 
of his assistants. 

★ Fluency in English and/or French, a knowledge of 
Arabic would be an advantage. 

Salary and benefits are negotiable. 

Letters in first instance to: 

The Economist, 

Box No. 2313, 

25 8t. James's St., 

London, SWl, 

ENGLAND. 


MULTINATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
NEW POST OF TREASURER 

A recently reorgenised multmatiortel investment holdinq company, with 
its headquarters in Beirut, seeks a Treasurer ee financial controller of its 
operatione. He will act as a director of certein eubsidiaiy companies. He 
will report to the General Manager end will aeaiet him in financial planning 
and invaatmant evaluation studiea. Ha will be instrumental in the 
development and implementation of modern management and internal 
control syatama. aided by the company’s own E0P equipment. 

Baaic requirement* 

★ An innovator with the ability to carry through changes. 

fir Experience of all aspects of financial accounting including budgeting, 
with good academic and practical qualifications. 

★ Fluent English and/or French. A knowledge of Arabic would be 

an advantage. 

The salary and benefits are negotiable. 

Applicants meeting the above requirmente ere invited to reply in 
strictest confidence to : 

The Economist 
Sox No $» 

28 St. James's St. 

London, SVW. 

BNGLANO. 


For further Management Appointments see page 5 
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Not us. We specialize in thinking big—or small. That fly, for 
example, is standing on an electronic micro-circuit. ITT's European 
laboratories are today working on micro micro-circuits smaller than 
a fly's eye. 

ITT companies in Europe have sold automatic telephone systems to 
more than 110 countries; a British ITT company has supplied more 
than half the world's submarine telephone cable; and a consortium 
led by our principal German company is providing an advanced 
satellite-based communication system for NATO. 

Last year ITT in Europe spent more than £46 million on research 


and development, employed 145,000 people and achieved export 
orders worth more than £142 million. 

ITT is the world's largest international manufacturer of tele* 
communications and electronics equipment, which means that our 
European managers have the finance, facilities and training 
required to think big. 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, European 
Headquarters, ITT Europe Inc., 11 Boulevard de I'Empereur, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. 


Principal ITT companies In the United Kingdom are: 

Standard Telephones and Cablee Limited; 
Standard Telecommunication LaboratorieeLimited; 
S.T.C. Semiconductors Limited; ITT Creed; ITT Induetrlee Limited ;,|TT KS, 
SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 
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THE 'IMPOSSIBLE' MARKET: 


Start-rite tripled their 
Canadian exports in just 3 years 


(And Air Canada put wings on their shoes) 





Canada is a £3,000 million export market, but 
so far British companies have hardly scratched 
the surface, la it such an impossible task? 
Soma firms know batter. 

Take Start rite, famous makers of children s shoes 
They have trebled their Canadian exports in three 
years-and increased them by 928% in the test 
year alone I 

The reason? Two reasons their product is quite 
simply better than the competition, and they keep 
regular persona/ contact with the market 

This la whara Air Canada comas In 

Air Canada (with BOAC) has daily non-stop services 
,to both Toronto and Montreal And regular non-stop 
flights to Vancouver and the expanding West Flights 
to 37 cities, every day of the year And being a major 
North American airline, we can speed you on to 8 key 


centres in the USA, including Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
New York, Miami and Chicago 

Start-rite use this service to keep their executives 
in touch with the market in Canada They also rely on 
our fast air-freight service to back them up We can 
get their shoes into Canadian shops three days after 
leaving their Norwifm factory 

So if, like Start-rite, you ve already set your eyes 
on the Canadian market, now s a good time to speak 
to your Travel Agent or Air Canada. 

And let us put wings on your shoes. 

AIR CANADA® 

142/4 Regent Street London W1 01-629 8292 

And offices in Glasgow Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Belfast 

Dublin and Shannon 








MIDF can tall you about 'tax relief for pionaar industries. Wa can give 
you an accurate picture of the investment climate In the country. We can 
even assess your company's earnings for the first five years or more. 
MIDF know more about investment in Malaysia than any other body. 
We are a public limited company with a substantia! subscription from the 
Malaysian Government and the World Bank and several companies. So if 
there's anything new in the country's policy we would be in the know. 
When you're entering a new territory. It is good to go in with someone 
who knows the area, the customs, and the contacts. In Malaysia the 
authority is MIDF. We cart help put you in touch with the nght kind of 
partner you want for your enterpnse We wiU guide you and your project 
through all the stages of its development. MIDF and our wholly owned 
subsidiary MIEL (Malaysian Industrial Estates Limited) provide all the 
facilities you may need to start in Malaysia — 

# Long or Medium Term Loans on a matching fund basis 

# Factory Mortgage Loans 

# Hire Purchase Finance 

# Underwriting of Capital Issue 
O Issuing House and Registrar 

# Development of Industrial Estate 

# Promotion of Joint Ventures 

All these services are available with free expert advice from our team of 
professionals. Economists. Engineers. Financial analysts. Statisticians. A 
complete Industrial advisory team. They will make a study of your project 
before you spend a cent And once they ve given you their '0 K/ they're 
with you all the way. 

Send for a complete set of literature on how we can help you invest 
in Malaysia. 




Malaysian Industrial Davalopmant Flnanca BatSad 

ill?, Jatan Am pang. P-0 Box 2110, Kuala Lumpur, 
y^lliyill. Telephone 20371 Cable "MALINDEV" 


The Antiquary 

De I t ixe 

Old Scotch Whisky 


J & W HAROIE LTD - SOUT 




LbTHIAN 
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PROPERTY 



Space on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale. 

watch this site 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel: 01 -930 5155 


AUCTION SALE—LONDON AUCTION MART 

TUESDAY ll» NOVEMBER1969-3^ 

(Units previously soU )' 

FIRST CUSS FREEHOLD OFFICE INVESTMENT 

CITY OF LONDON 

83/87 Gracechureh Sertet * 

Within three hundred yards of the Bank of England «ltd 
the Stock Exchange in one of the Unfit office locations * 
in the United Kingdom. Net floor area 65,935 iq. ft. 
Producing £173,276 p.a. 

MOST VALUABLE REVERSIONS FROM 1970 . 


FREEHOLD OFFICE BUILDING 
REDEVELOPMENT POTENTIAL 

HOLBORN 

SUMMIT HOUSE—Red Lion Square 

Commanding corner location a few yards from High 
Holborn. Comprising ground, basement and four upper 
floors with adjoining site 

FRONTAGE to Red Lion Square 62ft. 6ins. 

RETURN FRONTAGE Dane Street 157ft. 
SECONDARY FRONTAGE Eagle Street 94ft. 9lni. Net 
floor area 27,275 sq. ft. Site aree 11,756 sq. ft. 

VACANT POSSESSION 

BENEFIT OF PUNNING CONSENT FOR ADJOINING SITE 


FREEHOLD SHOP PROPKTY INVESTMENT 
SCOPE FOR COMPREHENSIVE DEVELOPMENT 

DONCASTER 

39/40a, 40b and 43 HIGH STREET 
14/32 CLEVELAND STREET and 
31/43 PRINTING OFFICE STREET 

Sixteen shops In a fine trading location right In the 
heart of the shopping centre. Let to multiple com* 
panics producing £20.960 per annum. Site area 57,360 
sq. ft Retail frontage 417 ft. 

VALUABLE REVERSIONS FROM 1970 


LONG LEASEHOLD SHOP & OFFICE INVESTMENT 

(42i yeeri urmxpirod) 

CITY OF LONDON 

MOORGATE HALL—Moorgate 

An outstanding office location on the West side of 
Moorgate next to Moorgate Station. Seven storey office 
block. Banking Hall, Restaurants and Shops. Net floor 
area 67,966 sq. ft. Producing £95,223 p.a 

EXCEPTIONAL REVERSIONS FROM 1970 


J Healey & Baker 


29 St George Street, Hanover Square, London, W1 
Established 1820 01 -629 9292 
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The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited Compressed air is safe. It is versatile. It is among the most 

-one of the world's largest mining companies-uses practical sources of power available today in mines. It helps 

the air you breathe in compressed form for a variety of to increase productivity of both men and machines not only 

their specialized mining operations. in mining, but in manufacturing and engineering as well. Ask 

One example is sublevel caving, a large volume method of the men who use it. Ask us. Turning air into power is our 

ore excavation developed in part with Atlas Copco equipment. business. 

Compressed air is used for driving fast, powerful rockdrills; 
raising and lowering drill supports; driving loaders into muck 

piles; Operating swing-over bucket mechanisms; and power- Group Headquarters; Atlas Copco AB. Stockholm, Sweden. 

ing high speed grinders for resharpening drill steels. Sales and Service in more than 100 countries. 


JhlaaCopco 


puts compressed air 

to work for the world 
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Heath's Show on the Road 


This week it has been Mr Heath’s turn to tread the boards at 
Brighton. As his big number does not come on until Saturday, 
when he addresses the final session of the Conservative party’s 
annual conference, it has still to be decided as we go to 
press whether he will turn in as consummate a political 
performance as Mr Wilson did in the same hall a week before. 
The embai rassingly rapturous reception Mr Heath is likely 
to receive from his party will be no guide. That reception 
is conventional rather than meaningful. What counts is 
whether the Tory partv will leave Brighton on Saturday 
afternoon in as good heart as Labour did last Friday. The 
most encouraging sign that it will was not the quality of the 
early debates—where they were not dull they were deplorable, 
as in Thursday’s vote to restore hanging—but the fact that 
Mr Heath went into the Tory conference looking in better 
shape than he ever had before. 

With Mr Heath that is almost entirely a question of self- 
confidence. Mr Wilson had a good Labour conference 
because the latest improved figures for Britain’s balance of 
payments had restored much of his old cocksureness. Mr 
Heath, on the contrary, had recently looked to be on the 
personal downturn. The Tories’ lead in the opinion polls has 
been consistently shortening, and his own standing in the 
polls has shown no signs of rising from the worrying low 
level it has always drooped at. But on television on Monday, 
and in the peripheral meetings around the conference, he gave 
every indication that he is a man who believes that Mr Wilson 
simply cannot recover enough to win the next election. That 
is precisely the message that the jittery Tories wanted to 
hear, for they do not trust their own judgment of Mr Wilson 
even when he is down. 

It is important for the health of British politics in this 
crucial run up to the general election that the Tories should 
show at least the same confidence in Mr Heath as the Labour 
party showed in Mr Wilson and his colleagues last week. 
The next election will probably be decided largely on what 
the electorate believes is the Government’s record. In so far 
as a conscious choice will be made on polling day it will be 
between competing prime ministers rather than between 
competing parties. Certainly that is the way Mr Wilson is 
always forced to play it. He knows that only in exceptional 
circumstances, which cannot be relied upon to recur, will 
the Labour party beat the Conservative party as such. That 
is the way Mr Wilson won the last election. It is often 
forgotten, conveniently so by some members of his own party, 
that in the 1966 election nobody mentioned the Labour party. 
On television and in speeches it was either “ your govern* 
ipent ” or “ Harold Wilson’s government ” ; rarely, if ever, 
even the *’ Labour government.” The Labour party was 


dragged to victory clutching Mr Wilson’s coat-tails. 

Next time that is going to be rather more difficult to 
duplicate. To win, the Labour parliamentary leaders have 
to rise above their party, but to attempt to do so on Mr 
Wilson’s back alone will not be an easy ride. The personal 
ridicule— it is worth remembering that it was not a year ago 
that comedians could raise a laugh by the mere mention of 
his name—may have soured Mr Wilson’s public image too 
deeply for it to be retrieved by any pre-election boomlet. 
He has grounds for genuine grievance there. But more 
fundamental is the fact that if the election comes next 
October he will be inviting the British people to appoint him 
prime minister for a total of 11 years. That is an 
unconscionably long time even for a consistently successful 
politician to serve in No 10 . The desire for change which 
helped Labour to its marginal election victory in 1964 will be 
working both politically and personally against Mr Wilson 
next time. 

There are senior members of the Labour Government who 
would prefer a change of prime minister on these grounds 
alone, just as there are senior Tories who would like the 
election to be fought between their respective party organisa¬ 
tions. But Labour can no more pretend that Mr Wilson is 
not their leader than the Tories can shrug off Mr Heath. 
The personalisation of the election by the mass media will 
tend to turn the contest into a man-to-man combat anyway. 
The Tories* great fear is that, on past evidence, a confident 
Mr Wilson, which he is at the moment, may be able to eat Mr 
Heath alive in this sort of contest. Perhaps he always will, for 
in this aspect of the politician’s art Mr Wilson has both a 
greater understanding of his audience, and a surer touch, 
than Mr Heath. It may be that this is because Mr Heath 
has not, in the past, displayed the self-confidence which has 
always characterised Mr Wilson. This could change, as it 
would seem to be doing, by the closing prospect of victory. 
But the essential point to hammer home at Brighton is that 
the Tory party in the mass has never tried to help Mr Heath 
to acquire this confidence. If it had, his standing in the 
opinion polls among his own supporters would never have 
remained so low. The fatuous ovations given to him by his 
party conference have about them a hysterical air of 
repentance for things past whispered. The biggest contribution 
that the Tory party rank and file could make to their own 
defeat is that when they get back to their constituencies this 
weekend they revert to their old habits of talking down their 
leader. 

For unless there is a dramatic change in the public 
acceptance of Mr Heath, the Conservative party must realise 
that the best they can hope for in a straight comparison 
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between a confident Mr Wilson and an equally confident 
Mr Heath is that the political and personal defects of both 
will cancel each other out. If that left the Labour and Tory 
parties to slug it out on merit, it would normally work to 
the Tories’ advantage. But even leaving aside the effect of 
the probable presence of 300 or so Liberal candidates— 
which the Tories are prone to brush off too lightly—Mr 
Wilson’s and his colleagues’ fall-back position is not to their 
party, as is Mr Heath’s, but to their Government. And anyone 
who believes there is no difference between the two is closing 
his eyes to history as recent as last week’s Labour party con¬ 
ference, and Mr Wilson’s cabinet reshuffle on Sunday. 

As The Economist pointed out last week, Mr Wilson and 
his senior colleagues left Brighton with all their major policies 
unamended and unaffected by the entirely contradictory 
debates and resolutions of their party conference. If the 
Tories are not to be surprised by what hits them next year, 
they should examine Mr Wilson’s cabinet changes in the 
same context. 

So far, attention has been focused, as was no doubt 
intended, on the reshaping of the Ministry of Technology and 
the creation of Mr Crosland’s new Department of Local 
Government and Regional Planning, with housing and 
transport subordinate to it. This restructuring is important 
for the long term, and is discussed fully in articles which 
follow. But the main political point is that its effects, either 
for good or ill, cannot begin to show before the next election ; 
and the changes in personnel—Mrs Hart and Mr Greenwood 
out of the cabinet, and Mr Lever in—are hardly devastating. 
Even the dropping of the able Mr Marsh—for that is 
what his departure from the Ministry of Transport and the 
Government amounts to—is likely to turn out to have been 
mainly on personal grounds. Politically, the changes which 
were not made are far more significant than those that were. 

All the top ministers retained their places, and no important 
area of Government policy has been affected by the changes. 
The refusal to change any senior personnel and thus give new 
men opportunities for new policies simply confirms the 
impression Mr Wilson gave at the Labour conference. And 
that is that he believes he is on a winning streak. 

If Governments are invariably defeated on their record of 
economic management, the Tories would have little trouble 
in winning an election if it were held now. But if the economy 
continues broadly on its present path—which both Mr Wilson 
and Mr Jenkins are confident it will—that record could look 
different in a year’s time. And who can say with certainty 
how far back the electorate’s memory goes ? It is not as if 
Mr Jenkins’s economic strategy is incapable of attractive 
development. The Chancellor has promised that the balance 
of payments surplus would not be spent on consumption at 
home. But he is also worried about the disincentive effect 
of high direct taxation, and there is the pledge made by Mr 
Wilson before the 1964 election about not raising taxation 
to pay for Labour’s social programme “over the course of 
a whole Parliament.” He cannot possibly redeem that pledge 
in full, but he might seek to take some of the sting out of 
reminders about it. Something off income tax in the next 
budget would help to shorten the electorate’s memory still 
farther, as well as undermining much of the Tories’ sex appeal. 

There could thus still be time for the Government’s record 
to look good enough to be re-elected ; and in seeking to 
improve that record it will be untrammelled by a,ny 
policies passed by last week’s Labour conference. Mr Wilson 
will, if necessary t hang on until the last possible moment in 
th&idnw of 1971 to give himself that time, and he will be 
ul HK*>y an y fl* n gi n g back of his own taunt that in a 
’tyfflWuation Sir Alec Douglas-Home hung on until the 


last humiliating moment. That does not mean that he would 
not make a dash for it next spring if die polls wete con¬ 
siderably favourable, but the outlook would have to b$ Wy 
promising indeed for him to risk it* Of course, the Tories 
must be ready for such a dash, but they must also remember 
that the subtle little hints that Labour’s present advertising 
campaign is geared for a spring election are designed as 
much to keep the Labour party quiet and united as to keep 
the Tories on the hop. 

Indeed, the Tories should keep themselves on the hop, for 
the sooner they convince themselves that they have a real 
fight on their hands, the better chance they will have of 
winning the next election. Whatever Mr Wilson may fling 
at them, there are two traps of their own making which they 
must avoid. First, if Mr Heath’s new-found confidence is 
the result of his conviction that Mr Wilson is safely 
beyond redemption, there is the real danger that*he might 
communicate to his party a sense of complacency rather than 
of confidence. That would be no service. In turn, the Tory 
party would do no service to itself or the country if, 
when it does suddenly wake up to the fact that it has a fight 
on its hands, it fell into the other trap of blaming its reduced 
prospects on Mr Heath’s inability to rise in popular approval. 
The Tories can get what satisfaction or encouragement they 
like from studying the entrails of the opinion polls. It is quite 
true that this time last year the Tory lead fell to just four 
points in the National Opinion Poll, only to climb to 
22 points by the spring. They must not rely on that recurring 
next year. The statistic that should worry them is that the 
4 per cent swing necessary to defeat Mr Wilson is greater than 
any general election has produced since 1945. If they arc 
to win, or even if they are only to give politics real meaning 
in the coming year, they must leave Brighton determined to 
fight for both their policies and their elected leader, come 
what may. That means talking up for him in the bus queues, 
the shops, the doorsteps and on the factory floors. In short, 
they must think of 1970 in the terms of 1950-51. 

Part of Mr Heath’s task this Saturday will be to inspire 
them to do just that. But, whether he finds it distasteful or not, 
he must recognise that he needs to do a better job of 
selling himself to the electorate as a national leader. He has 
concentrated too much on being the leader of a united Tory 
party, and to the increasing despair of many of his original 
supporters, including The Economist, this has gradually but 
consistently pushed him into making too many obeisances to 
right-wing opinion. It is, of course, possible to sympathise 
with him in his dilemma. It can well be argued that the 
Tory party in opposition is best led by a man who appears 
to be right of centre, but whose policies are in fact on the 
left, in the same way that Labour is always most easily led by a 
man of a leftward stance but a rightward turn of mind. 
But few outside a rabid Tory audience find his standing 
enhanced by such convolutions. Perhaps he believes that his 
liberal image is something that can be refurbished when he 
is installed in No 10. It is true that liberals have few votes. 

It is equally true ■'that his views on individual subjects are far 
from unreasonable. But when, to appease his right wingers, 
he continues to put such issues as immigration, hanging, and 
even Rhodesia in the forefront of politics (and he did it again 
to the Tory agents in Brighton on Tuesday), he creates an 
impression of a politician with a petty streak. And the more 
confident he appears, the more the unease grows. We still 
believe that that is far removed from the real Mr Heath. 
But if he goes on in this way, he must not be surprised if, 
for an increasing number of electors, it becomes no longer 
a question of his failure to give the appearance of an attractive 
political leader, but whether he can in fact lay claim to being 
one. 
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Straightforward Is Better 

Mr Nixon will have to appeal to the Americans to understand why the 
Vietnam war is being fought, instead of just trying to keep them quiet 


5 


What happens next Wednesday will be the first test of 
President Nixon’s attempt to find a way out of the Vietnam 
war by walking backwards through it. The one-day student 
strike on Wednesday which the anti-war movement hopes is 
going to paralyse American universities (and which, if it 
succeeds, is to be escalated into a two-day strike in November 
and a three-day strike in December) is a direct challenge 
to the curious technique Mr Nixon has chosen to adopt in 
dealing with the unpopularity of the longest war in American 
history. With one vitally important difference, Mr Nixon’s 
technique is very like the one Mr Macmillan used in 
extricating Britain from the aftermath of the Suez crisis in 
1957. Mr Macmillan talked as if he were being loyal to the 
policies that took Sir Anthony Eden into the Suez war, 
while in fact doing things that reversed those policies. Mr 
Nixon is talking as if he had reversed the policies that took 
the United States into Vietnam, while in fact doing things 
which show that he remains essentially loyal to them. 

The trick of tiptoeing backwards is the same ; the aim is 
precisely the opposite of Mr Macmillan’s. This paper supports 
Mr Nixon in his aim, since it believes that the American 
problem in eastern Asia is fundamentally different from the 
British problem in the Middle East 13 years ago. But the 
tactic he has decided to use is patently a risky one. It means 
that, instead of trying tos rally American opinion by persuad¬ 
ing it that the war is necessary, he has chosen to pare down 
the American part in the fighting to a level that a still 
largely unpersuaded public opinion will just about tolerate. 
He has settled for, at best, the uneasy acquiescence of the 
muddled middle of the American electorate. And it is this 
uneasy acquiescence that next Wednesday’s student strike is 
aimed at upsetting. 

So far, it must be said, Mr Nixon’s tactics have worked 
much better than most people thought they would when he 
took office nine months ago The anti-war demonstrators 
have been more or less dormant since the processions they 
mounted in a number of cities last Easter, which failed to 
bring out into the streets anybody except the old hard-core 
opposition to the war. And the opinion polls, which are a 
far better gauge of the country’s mood, may be giving Mr 
Nixon some reason to hope that he can achieve the two 
things he needs to achieve if his tactics are to work. 

The first of these things is the maintenance of a substan¬ 
tial margin between the number of those who accept his 
handling of the war and those who disapprove of it. The 
latest Gallup poll shows that this margin of acquiescence is 
virtually the same—a lead of 20 percentage points of sup¬ 
porters over opponents—as it was last March and April; 
the only difference is that those who have abandoned the 
ranks of the “ don’t knows ” have divided themselves equally 
between the pros and cons. Mr Nixon has kept his lead by 
the simple device of announcing the withdrawal of a fairly 
modest number of American troops from Vietnam each time 
the lead started to be eaten into (as it was, markedly, early 
last month). The paradox is that the withdrawal of these 
troops has been made possible by the fact that Mr Nixon 
inherited from Mr Johnson an army in Vietnam that was 
rather laiger than was militarily necessary ; and it was larger 
than necessary because the communists suffered so many 
casualties, and subsequently lost control of so much of the 
countryside, in last year’s fighting. Hie great communist 


offensive of 1968, which persuaded many ’ Americans that 
they had lost the war, has also given Mr Nixon the means 
of coping with the effects of their collapse of morale. But'the 
flexibility he has thus gained is not unlimited 1 .' The 
question now—perhaps the main question for the whole 
future of American policy in south-east Asia—is whether 
the rate at which these withdrawals make military sense in 
Vietnam can be made to match the rate at which they beconfc 
necessary for political reasons at home. And that in ttfrn 
depends on the solidity of that still only just acquiescent 
middle ground of American opinion. 

There is another way, however, in which Mr Nixon may 
hope to benefit from this singularly Nixonian method of 
talking as if the war were no longer an issue. He may be 
able to limit the extent to which people’s feelings about the 
war affect their feelings about his handling of the presidency 
as a whole. That is what will really count, after all, when 
he runs for re-election in 1972. And here again the opinion 
polls suggest that he is doing tolerably well. 

The Washington correspondent of The Times may or may 
not have been right on Wednesday when he said that he 
detected a “ widespread collapse of confidence ” in Mr Nixon. 
But it is notoriously dangerous to take what people think ih 
Washington—that community-centre for journalists, politic¬ 
ians and diplomats where everybody lives by taking in 
everybody else’s intellectual washing—as a test of what the 
United States is thinking. The polls arc still showing a different 
story. Except for a single small dip in early July, the percent¬ 
age of people who approve of Mr Nixon’s general performance 
as President has remained remarkably constarit—within 
a lange of four points, between 61 per cent and 65 per 
cent—from February until the latest poll in September. 
Of course this leaves Mr Nixon a long way below the 
level that each of his three predecessors achieved in the 
first autumn of their presidencies. But Mr Nixon 1 * prob¬ 
lem, and his technique, are different from tbtirt. He 
has deliberately set out to be a humdrum sort of leader, 
because he wants to take the hypertension out of American 
political life. He will probably be content to forgo the high 
points of popularity that come to a man of charisma, and 
plod along anywhere above the 50 per cent mark, if he can 
avoid the plummeting that comes when the charisma curdles. 

So it could be a mistake to assume that Mr Nixon’s style 
of walking slowly backwards towards his objective is as 
green as it is cabbage-looking. But it does have one major 
weakness. The weakness is that on the trickiest of his problems, 
the Vietnam war, he has confined himself to an essentially 
passive role. He seems to have decided that the only means 
open to him to preserve the necessary margin of public 
support for the war—and therefore, perhaps, for his whole 
management of the presidency—is the periodic withdrawal 
of another batch of American troops. He has largely left 
the intellectual argument about the rights and wrongs of the 
war to the opposition. He may not be unwise to play it this 
way: quite possibly most Americans are less concerned 
about the moral issues than about the number of American 
soldiers who get killed. But it is difficult not to come to 
the conclusion that, at some point or another, Mr Nixon 
will have to make a more positive appeal to his countrymen 
than this. The curious thing is that the past summer may have 
given him Ms opportunity. 
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The death of Ho Chi Minh at the beginning of September 
is unlikely to bring any immediate change in the policy of 
North Vietnam, or in the course of the war itself. But for 
a long time now it has been plain that the outcome of the 
war is not going to be decided in Vietnam. It is going to be 
decided in the United States. And here Ho’s death may have 
changed things : it may have made it easier for Mr Nixon 
to get the Americans to understand the issue that lies behind 
their country’s involvement in this war. 

The most telling argument used by those who oppose 
the war—if one leaves out the people who would actually 
welcome a communist government in Saigon—is that this is 
just a sweaty tussle between two more or less equally unsatis¬ 
factory lots of Vietnamese politicians, and that the difference 
between them is not worth the bloodshed it has led to. 
Even if one accepted this argument, it would need to be 
said that by the test of the amount of personal liberty it 
allows, and probably by the test of economic efficiency 
too, the regime in Saigon is one or two notches less unsatis¬ 
factory than the one in Hanoi. But the point is that this is 
not what the war has been fought for. This is not merely 
a quarrel about which of two presidents, or which of two 
cabinets, will be running South Vietnam five or ten years 
from now. It is a contest between two wholly different systems 
of government. The outcome will decide South Vietnam’s 
prospects of developing something like a democratic system 
of politics, and something like a freely expanding economy, 
over the next half-century and more ; and not only the 
prospects of South Vietnam, but also those of a lot of the 
other countries of south-east Asia behind it. 

So long as Ho Chi Minh was alive he obscured this basic 
fact. He made the war look like an issue of personalities : 
given a choice between him and the colourless Mr Thieu, 
or the frequently alarming Mr Ky, quite a lot of people 
vaguely believed that Uncle Ho could be the better bet. 
His death has now made it easier to understand that it is 
the system that matters, not the ephemeral man who presides 
over it at any given time. 

It is pretty plain that if the Americans agree to let 


the communists have the “ coalition ” they want in Saigon— 
which would be a coalition between their own Provisional 
Revolutionary Government and a handful of tame nonentities, 
with no place for the leaders of the present administration 
—South Vietnam would very soon find itself being run by 
a regime as undisguisedly marxist as that of North Vietnam. 
The record of “coalitions” in eastern Europe after 1945— 
and for that matter the record of what happened to non¬ 
communists who collaborated with Ho in North Vietnam— 
makes it wishful thinking to believe anything else. It should 
be just as plain that a country run by such a regime would 
have no greater hopes of subsequent political liberalisation, 
or of enjoying the benefits of an efficient economic system, 
than the countries of eastern Europe have turned out to have. 
There is no major difference between the Vietnamese com¬ 
munist party and Mr Brezhnev’s—or Mr Husak’s—either 
in the way it is organised or in the control it wields over 
the organs of state power. There is therefore very little 
reason why its exercise of power should be any more 
beneficent. The melancholy lesson of the past few years 
is that the difference between communist governments in 
various parts of the world, though not wholly non-existent, 
is a lot smaller than the optimists among us used to think. 
President Tito’s Jugoslavia is the one semi-liberal excep¬ 
tion to be set against 13 narrowly orthodox dictatorships. 
It is long odds for anyone who wants to hope against hope 
that a communist South Vietnam would be different. 

Between the two systems that are contending for the future 
of south-east Asia, the marxist one and the pluralist one, 
there is on present evidence little doubt which has more 
to offer. The judgment docs not have to rest with the contrast 
between the two halves of Europe. The experience of eastern 
Asia—Japan, Singapore, even Taiwan and South Korea— 
points the same way. This is the issue that Mr Nixon will 
sooner or later have to make it his job to put before the 
wavering middle of American public opinion. Next week’s 
student demonstrators would like to foreclose the argument. 
It will be a strange view of the responsibilities of the 
presidency if Mr Nixon lets them. 



A Better Shape for Government ? 

There must be grave doubts whether Mr Wilson's cabinet remaking has 
helped to set the machinery of government right 


Mr Wilson’s cabinet changes of last weekend have received 
some praise because they are supposed to promise a “ better 
shape” for the machinery of government. It is difficult to 
show any confidence that they will. There have been three 
main, persistent and interrelated problems of the structure of 
British government since the war. Most efforts at reform (from 
Sir Winston Churchill’s “overlord” system in 1951 on) 
have striven to ameliorate any one or two of these problems, 
but usually at the cost of making the other one or two worse. 
Despite all the talk of bold new initiatives, there is a clear 
danger that Mr Wilson’s cabinet remaking is going to breed 
the saifle handicaps. The three problems are : 

(1) A government department becomes too big for 
efficient operation at one very clear point: namely, as soon 
as the normal course of business within it throws up more 
working papere in the average day than can conveniently be 
handled across a single permanent secretary’s desk. The main 
Mr Wilson’s changes is that they create two 
; whales which axe liable to exceed that limit. They 
Tin’s expanded "Ministry of Technology and Mr 



Crosland’s Department of Local Government and Regional 
Planning ; for their functions see the opposite page. 
It may be argued that Mr Benn’s ministry, with around 
30,000 non-industrial pen-pushers, will be only a medium-sized 
ministry by Whitehall standards ; but the wide remit of its 
decision-making threatens to make the life of its top staff a 
hell. It will be argued that Mr Crosland’s domain, with its 
purely federal control over transport and housing, will have 
more than one permanent secretary agd hierarchical 
structure ; but there has been sad experience of such 
federations in Whitehall before. The single advantage in terms 
of size is that the hitherto unmanageably large Board 
of Trade has been trimmed into a more sensible and compact 
ministry of foreign trade and domestic commerce. 

(a) A main excuse for sometimes taking the risk of 
creating large departments that may become inefficient and 
bureaucratic monsters is that, otherwise, there must be many 
more departments than there can be ministers in a cabinet 
which is small enough to be a good policy-making body. 
Unfortunately, Mr Wilson is not solving this difficulty. After 
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these changes, his cabinet will still be ai members large. If 
all the ministers were able enough to contribute ideas, this 
would be not soonuch a policy-making body, more a public 
meeting. If a lot of them are not able enough to be argu¬ 
mentative, but are merely there to give the Prime Minister a 
courtiers* vote against those who sometimes dispute with 
him, then this carrying of a cartload of dead wood impairs 
the cabinet*s efficiency in other ways. 

(3) In practice—partly because of the declining 
effectiveness of overlarge cabinets, partly because of growing 
administrative complexity—more and more of the business 
of British government has been devolving on to inter-depart¬ 
mental committees. They have been singularly unhappy 
instruments : not just at the top, in the cabinet committees 
on which ministers sit, but even more in the inter-depart- 
mental committees of civil servants lower down. The members 
of these do not really gear themselves to taking decisions, 
but to taking positions on the proposals of other departments. 
In consequence, the most trivial demarcationist disputes 
between empire-building departments are constantly passed up 
for adjudication by cabinet committees ; indeed, some 
observers have said that such disputes take up.^n actual 
majority of cabinet committees’ time. This increases the 
unpopularity of anybody who favours any realistically radical 
(and therefore controversial) policies which have to be passed 
up to cabinet committees too. It is probably a main reason 
why so many policies of British government arc such obviously 
weak, and therefore supposedly inoffensive, compromises. 

There is no doubt that a major motive behind Mr Wilson’s 
so-called “ streamlining ” of government has been the growing 
objection to this committee system, which - almost by 
definition—imposes the heaviest burden of committee work on 
precisely those ministers* and top civil servants whose depart¬ 
ments have the largest spread of responsibilities and duties. 
To a small extent, the changes will reduce that burden. For 
example, Mr Peter Shore’s slaughtered Department of 


Economic Departments Now 

(1) 'I he Treasury rejoices at th< final dismemberment of 
that five-year interloper, the Department of Economic Affairs 
But it has not bothered to gub any clothes fiom the corpse, 
except nominal responsibility foi long-term planning and thus 
planning's link with Neddy (in neither of which the Treasury 
really believes). 

(2) The Board of Trade, unde) Mr Mason, has very sensibly 
been trimmed into a ministry of foreign trade and domestic 
commerce (but no longer of domestic industry). 

(3) The now misnamed Ministry of Technology, under Mr 
Benn, has taken charge of most matters concerning both private 
and nationalised industries ; it will be the fountainhead of most 
of the subsidies (including industrial location subsidies), cheap 
loans and helpful {?) advice of which the Government can dispose. 
In reaching this position, Mr Benn has swallowed the Ministry of 
Power (now dismembered) and most of the former industrial 
functions of the DBA and Board of Trade. 

(4) The Department of Local Government and Regional 
Planning, under Mr Crosland, has been given federal control 
over the ministers of Housing and Transport (both of whom 
still have departments, but have been ousted from the cabinet). 
Mr Croslancf has defined his priorities as being to decide about 
the Maud reform of local government, to take action to redress 
the imbalance between north and south, and to do something 
about environmental and pollution questions. 

(5) The Department of Employment and Productivity, still 
under Mrs Castle, has picked up responsibility for some minor 
bodies that it should have had long ago (e.g. British Productivity 
Council) ; and Mr Wilson will decide in the next three weeks 
what roje to give it in relation to more prestigious bodies that 
are due for possible reshaping (Monopolies Commission, Registry 
of Restrictive Trade Agreements, Prices and Incomes Board, 
Commission on Industrial Relations) 


Economic Affairs will no longer be unsuccessfully frying to 
justify its existence by convening lots of committees which 
everybody else knows to be a waste of time. But the m&rc 
general hope is that the need for some inter-departmental 
committees will be abolished because several departments are 
now merging federally under Mr Benn’s and Mr Crosland** 
wings. The two ministers can now take decisions themselves, 
or assign the right subordinate responsibilities to the 
people, without there being any question of demarcation 
disputes. 

It is very doubtful if this really will be the happy result, 
at least in the short term. Into these two overlarge depart¬ 
ments will come a stream of existing civil servants, many of 
them jockeying for position. Mr Benn’s ministry will have 
three people called permanent secretaries: Sir Richard 
Clarke, his existing permanent secretary ; Sir David Pitblado, 
from the Ministry of Power, who will be called Secretary 
(Industry); and Sir Ronald Melville (Aviation). Even if 
these three gentlemen co-operate like very sucking doves, 
similar co-operation will be required across many other 
newly adjacent desks all the way down the line. Moreover 
all these civil servants are being moved around at w|iat 
everybody knows is the tail-end of a government ; thered* 
bound to be a certain manoeuvring, as eyes are kept open for 
what may happen if Mr Heath shuffles things back (or, for 
that matter, if a dynamically-reshuffling Mr Wilson ha*S0&ie 
fresh ideas) immediately after the general election of i&jo 
or 1971. Optimists may say that the Ministry of Defence 
has been integrated from separate warring departments (tike 
Mr Benn’s new ministry is to be), after previously operating 
as a sort of federal overlord (as Mr Crosland’s ministry is 
now to act) ; but the story of this and other “ integrating ** 
experiments suggest that there are three requirements for 
success: 

(1) The first need is for some sort of leverage, such as 
can be applied if those at the centre have some scientific (not 
merely adjudicatory) method of controlling the puree strings. 
For more than a decade after the war the overlord system 
of the Ministry of Defence in fact worked appallingly badly 
(look at all those failed weapons systems) ; it only began to 
have any success when the need for economies in the defence 
budget obliged the Ministry of Defence to move away from 
the prc-1956 system of sharing out the money, which was 
almost on a basis of fair shares for each of the separate ser¬ 
vices, to working out American-style calculations “how can we 
best hope to get adequate defence per million pounds spent?” 
It is difficult to see how Mr Benn’s ministry can quickly work 
out this sort of a scientific approach to control of its diverse 
estimates. One is fearful that any available money will be 
distributed mainly on some basis of assumed fair shares 
between pressure groups ; indeed, the administrative 
complexity of setting up the monster ministry may actually 
distract the attention which a smaller Ministry of Technology 
(before last Sunday) might slowly have directed to the subject. 
And imagination boggles on how Mr Crosland is supposed 
to work out scientifically how much money to devote 
respectively to local government reform, housebuilding, trans¬ 
port, redressing Britain’s regional imbalance and fighting 
pollution of its environment. 

(2) The second need is to have the right personalities at 
the top. Mr Healey has been a very able integrator at 
Defence. The personality problems of Mr Benn and Mr 
Crosland, as heirs to large departments, are discussed below. 

(3) The third need is for some acceptable mechanism 
of delegation. This is possible in very large departments when 
a second minister, in or outside the cabinet, can pick some 
important job which is in some way separable from the 
department’s main stream of activity. In die Exchequer the 
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Chancellor concerns himself mainly with economic policy 
while Mr Diamond works on vetting government expenditure. 
In the other really important new appointment this week, it 
seems sensible for Mr George Thomson to be Britain’s main 
negotiator for entry to the European Economic Community, 
even while Mr Stewart remains Foreign Secretary. But it is 
difficult to see how there can be similar functional delegation 
between Mr Benn and his junior ministers, Mr Lever and 
Mr Prentice ; if each minister took on responsibility for 
certain sectors of industry, that would merely create separate 
spokesmen for separate pressure groups. It is easy to see how 
Mr Crosland’s federal tasks will be delegated: housing to Mr 
Greenwood, transport to Mr Mulley, anything else that bores 
Mr Crosland to Mr Urwin. But in that case why set up the 
new monster at all ? 

These doubts have to be expressed. But Mr Benn, Mr 
Crosland and Mr Thomson all have vital jobs to do. The 
next three sections discuss how they ought to set about them. 


Benn, the record of the Ministry of Technology is an abysmal 
one of saving the wrong candle ends. One has only to 
look at Britain’s record in industries where this country 
once had a head start over the competition—atomic energy, 
thermonuclear fusion, space, computers, aircraft production 
—to wonder what on earth this sponsoring ministry of theirs 
has been doing for the last five years. The re-organisation 
of the nuclear industry, the most successful modem enterprise 
ever created from within a government department, has 
been promised but never implemented for the past three 
years ; and a parliamentary committee is only this week 
taking the ministry to task again (see page 69) for its 
dilatoriness. It will take greater administrative drive than 
this to get the new structure to work. Mr Benn’s failing 
has been that while his intentions are sound, they rarely, if 
ever, get translated into the actions he originally seemed to 
favour: far too often, he has merely ended up by handing 
out the odd few million pounds worth of aid to whichever 
unsuccessful industry has made the most fuss. 


Mr Industry 

How Mr Bonn's Ministry of 
Technology should try to 
be better, though bigger 

Mr Wedgwood Benn’s first resolution should be to cash 
in on some of the departed handicaps of his old and smaller 
Ministry of Technology. Up to last Sunday it was a 
ministry whose job was to sponsor certain selected industries. 
If such a specialist department is to justify its existence, it 
has to work actively for its industries* interests. It becomes, 
in other words, a pressure group inside Whitehall, and 
its ranking inside the civil service is proportionate to how 
successfully it lobbies. Before last Sunday, a Ministry of 
Technology that cut the aircraft industry down to size 
would be in danger of talking itself out of a job. So on the 
whole, it didn’t. Now that Mr Benn is running what amounts 
to a ministry for all industry, he can. 

A second resolution should be to take advantage of 
the matters that have fortunately not been delegated to him. 
It will not be possible, as it was in the old days of the Board 
of Trade, for the civil servant responsible for textiles to amble 
down the corridor to his colleague responsible for imports 
and get quotas slapped on imported textiles every time 
Lancashire complains. Restrictions of this sort will now 
have to be negotiated between the new Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology and the new Board of Trade. One hopes that the 
relevant inter-departmental committees will work as slowly 
as such committees usually do. 

A third possible advantage is that Mr Benn will now 
be able to help provide alternative employment for workers 
in any industries that he at last takes off his subventions list. 
This may be the reason for the otherwise surprising decision 
to give the granting of industrial development certificates 
—which help to direct new industries to development areas— 
to his department. A ministry that may be deliberately 
planning to allow one industry or one company run down 
could argue that it needs these powers to grant certificates 
if new work is to be brought to an area in phase with the 
rate of closures. The Ministry of Technology might have 
been less soft with Upper Clyde Shipbuilders, and may yet 
be more tough over Concorde, if it had powers to create 
new jobs to take up the inevitable redundancies that could 
follow the killing of either of them. 

Bat a machine, even* an administrative one, is only as 
good as its driver. To date, under both Mr Cousins and Mr 



Mr Everything 

Mr Crosland has been given 
a wide field; some of it for 
action, some for show 

The regional and environmental trimmings that are being used 
to stick the old Ministries of Transport and Housing, into one 
departmental package for Mr Crosland are a gloss. He will 
do well to recognise the fact. The sheer hard work of his job 
will be provided, in abundance, by the responsibility he has 
publicly been given to press on with the reform of local 
government. Implementing Lord Redcliffc-Maud’s proposals 
will be a back-breaking job which will far outlast this 
Parliament. Putting through the reorganisation of London 
government, in the early sixties nearly overwhelmed the 
Ministry of Housing. For the time being, Mr Crosland 
should concentrate on not letting the Maud reorganisation 
overwhelm him. 

He has also been billed as the minister responsible for an 
urgent inquiry into environmental pollution. The Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government has in law been responsible 
for keeping tabs on most sorts of pollution for some time. Mr 
Greenwood, who Is to continue as Minister of Housing outside 
the cabinet, is to lose these hitherto largely unremarked res¬ 
ponsibilities to Mr Crosland. This suggests that pollution is 
now going to be blown up into an electoral issue by which 
the Government will demonstrate both its technological 
awareness and its compassion. It could have chosen many 
worse banners. For the next year, however, more will be 
talked about this than done about it. 

Mr Shore’s bevy of regional economic planning councils, 
at the old Department of Economic Affairs, have also been 
presented to Mr Crosland. These ineffectual bodies should 
make less nonsense when sanwiched between transport and 
local government than they did out in the cold at the DEA. 
But the “regional planning” in Mr Crosland’s title is to be 
a bit of a dreamworld because Mr Benn is to run the grants 
and controls that influence the location of industry. One 
reason may have been that such an emphatically English 
department as Mr Crosland’s could not have been given the 
job of v allocating industrial development certificates without 
upsetting the Welsh and the Scots. Another reason may be 
that Mr Wilson intends Mr Crosland’s regional planning to 
be a fiction anyway. 

The transfer of transport to Mr Crosland’s ministry also 
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looks like a transfer that is important only for the longer term. 
As such, it could make a great deal of eventual sense-—if 
ever a federal ministry of this kind did manage to grasp 
control over both the problems of environment and the 
fruits of a radically reorganised system of local government. 
The reason is that Britain will increasingly have to take fright 
at the implications of the motor car. A large proportion of 
the population of Britain’s cities is moving into the income 
bracket where they are likely to become car owners, and the 
evidence is that car owners make more than twice as many 
journeys as those who do not own cars. This phenomenon is 
already creating problems of noise and pollution, requiring 
large parts of cities to be pulled down, and pushing thunder¬ 
ing traffic through formerly secluded residential areas. One 
of Mr Marsh’s last speeches as Minister of Transport, almost 
indeed his dying gasp, proposed that Britain and America 
try to work out a common approach to these problems. . 

This does not mean that Mr Crosland should countenance 
a slowing in Britain’s road programme. Britain is already 
bottom of most international league tables in this respect. 
Indeed one of the main points of building roads is to get 
traffic out of shopping precincts and residential areas, on to 
ring roads and urban motorways. This will create problems 
of parking and traffic control, and the need to site the new 
roads along railway lines and through areas of cities that are 
due for demolition anyway. It will require an overlapping 
between many central and local government organisations. 
It has become clear that in a mobile society the com¬ 
munications network shapes the whole pattern of development. 
The character of London is affected by its radial road 
network, which leads everyone to Piccadilly. The current 
planning of the future of the south-east will depend on 
decisions on whether to encourage ribbons of development 
along the existing transport system, or build new towns, or 
try some totally new concepts in regional planning. In cither 
of the latter two cases existing transport plans will have to be 
radically altered. Similarly, the siting of the third London 
airport will create a new population of several hundred 
thousand somewhere—but where ? 

These do not look like being problems that Mr Crosland 
will have much personal time to solve. At his previous over¬ 
large department, the now diminished Board of Trade, Mr 
Crosland had the reputation of becoming very interested 
only in certain sections of his job, and of leaving the others 
largely unattended to. In practice, he may do the same again. 



Mr Europe 

Can Mr Thomson get 
anywhere with 
negotiations ? 


Does Mr George Thomson’s new job exist ? Taken at face 
value, some recent events might make one doubt it. The 
Labour party executive has accepted a conference resolution 
demanding, impossibly, that Britain must maintain its inde¬ 
pendence in economic planning if it joins the European 
Economic Community. On the other side, the Beaverbrook 
crusaders have rushed into battle flailing their chains ; and 
some distant correspondent has written again to Mr Enoch 
Powell warning him that a dirty continental mess is being 
shoved through his constituents’ letterboxes. Public opinion 
is, at besjt, sceptical Does anyone really want to join the 
continent anyway ? 

Actually, yes. Mr Wilson, demonstrating a Prime Minister’s 
traditional respect for party conferences, has told Mr Thomson 


to go right ahead ► and Mr Heath—which is jdrtiOst as 
important for Mr Thomson’s negotiating v c^d^bdity-4-ihis 
week has reaffirmed that he concurs* V 1ne graver doubts 
arise within the EEC. Both the French and Goman govern¬ 
ments have recently driven a bus through its rules; and the 
European Commission, with whatever cries of outrage, has 
had to give way. The two countries are Consequently today 
isolated from the common market in food, one thing the EEC 
really thought it had settled. As for the unsettled matter qf 
paying for the exKKmupon agricultural policy, the “ financial 
solidarity ” which the Eurocrats have warned Britain not"t6 
undermine is being engulfed by a mound of butter 400,000 
tons high. This does not mean the end of the EEC, Big 
one can well wonder precisely how much of the community 
will be there for Britain to join, and just when it—more 
accurately, they—will be in any state to open talks. t ! 

On the other hand, the political scene in the EEC countries 
has changed to Britain's advantage. Herr Brandt, who seems 
to be a near-certainty for the German chancellorship, has 
always been keener on getting Britain in than Herr Kiesinrar 
is. Not merely the style but the substance of French 
pronouncements has changed—if not enough for British tarns 
—since President de Gaulle resigned. The British lpst a 
friend when Signor Nenni quit the Italian foreign ministry, 
but not the support of the new Italian government. 

This is the context in which Mr Thomson has to operate. 
Much more than his own views or methods, or any shining of 
the Whitehall scene, it will determine whether his job exists 
and what he can make of it. The EEC's agricultural chaos 
is not entirely to his disadvantage. Certainly it is making 
harder any community agreement on a definite system of 
agricultural finance; and, since the French won’t talk about 
new memberships until that is settled, it must delay the start 
of negotiations. But every ton orbutter increases the pressure 
towards a less costly agricultural policy (and the tons are 
mounting as Europe's farmers, having heard that they will 
shortly be bribed to slaughter their cows, are showing an 
Indian devotion in keeping them alive). The German row 
(sec page 74) could have one important result: a first step 
away from high food prices as the means of supporting 
Germany’s farmers towards some method of direct subsidy. 
There arc people within the Brussels bureaucracy, and in the 
French ministry of agriculture, who would be glad to 
generalise such a shift throughout the community. The 
EEC’s food prices will not necessarily look so horrible a 
prospect to British politicians next summer as they do now. 

Mr Wilson has also appointed Sir William Nicld until 
last week the top civil servant at the now defunct DEA, to be 
a special permanent secretary in the cabinet office to advise 
ministers on the still hypothetical negotiations. Some concern 
has been expressed because Sir William used formally to be 
at the Ministry of Agriculture. This can, if one likes, be inter¬ 
preted as a sign of scepticism towards the whole affair—but 
only if one assumes that the Foreign Office idea of negotiations 
is to ask for the dotted line and sign on it. One of the mini¬ 
sters to receive Sir William’s advice will, of course, be Mr 
Thomson ; the traffic of ideas will run both ways. But not 
even the most devoted marketeers have ever imagined that 
the British negotiating team in Brussels would work in blithe 
ignorance of other departments' views ; and the market's 
devoted enemies should not assume that the new appointment 
has been designed simply to make the negotiators’ task harder. 
The EEC summit meeting in mid-November may reveal 
whether negotiations can start; and, within limits, roughly 
when. If the answers are favourable, Mr Wilson and Mr 
Thomson alike will have a strong personal interest in getting 
the job started, and successfully ended, soon; not later, say, 
than the next election. 
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The Tories: so softly at first 
then two ballots in a day 


The proceedings opened in their usual 
formal fashion. There was the national 
anthem and an uplifting hymn, and devo¬ 
tional readings by three chaplains whicli 
meant that almost all denominations were 
catered for. Mr Heath had received a 
polite, but friendly, standing ovation when 
he had taken his place on the platform. 
But for all that .everyone seemed to be 
convinced that this was the last Con¬ 
servative party conference before the 
general election it got off to a surprisingly 
soggy start. If that day’s intelligence from 
a revamped Evening Standard telling 
them that their lead over Labour was 
down to a mere (a mere ?) 4 per cent 
had not depressed them it had at least 
made them thoughtful. The bounce that 
had been so noticeable in the same 
Brighton hall when the Labour conference 
met there last week was singularly lacking 
on Wednesday morning. 

Perhaps that was because something 
like half the audience was either composed 
of young lory poppets or comfortable 
middle-aged Conservative mums. Certainly 
it would have taken more than Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon, who answered and sup¬ 
ported the first debate’s passionate defence 
of the territorial army, to make their blood 
run cold. It was not for the want of 
trying. Mr Rippon described the cancel¬ 
lation of the TSR-2 plane as “an act 
of treason if ever there was one,” and 
he said that whatever head and little 
soul that the Government possessed was 
dedicated to one end—“ the destruction 
of our freMociety.” Believe it or not Mr 
Enoch PoRll did it rather better when 
he was winding, the territorials. 

Mr Maudling.Was, as one would expect, 
considerably urbane- when he 


answered the housing debate from the 
platform. This was a somewhat surprising 
choice of subject for the deputy leader 
of the party to make his only speech to 
conference on, even if it did have the 
virtue of squeezing out the official housing 
spokesman, Mr Peter Walker. But then 
Mr Maudling, to his cost, never has taken 
his speeches to conference very seriously. 
And the conference responded in its usual 
fashion by stubbornly refusing to give 
him the standing ovation which it is 
usually prepared to grant at the drop of 
a shadow minister’s name. 

Poor Reggie, annual conference is just 
not his scene, particularly when he finds 
himself obliged to stand up with the rest 
and applaud the following speaker. In this 
case it was Mr Anthony Barber, the 
chairman of central office. In the old 
days when the chairman of the party 
organisation used to wind up the formal 
sessions of the conference on Saturday 
morning this speech used to be valedictory, 
an appeal to the faithful to go hence and 
spread the light. Mr Barber has never 
quite decided what he should make of 
it now that it comes on the first morning, 
and he is in any case more at ease with the 
scalpel than the torch. Naturally, the 
scalpel was used on Mr Wilson. 

But in the new benediction of Mr 
Heath’s that members of the Tory party 
are at least entided to some information 
about the finances and organisation of 
their party, Mr Barber had envious news 
to give. Envious to Labour and the 
Liberals, that is. Lord Carrington’s appeal 
had raised two and a quarter million 
pounds. They had spent over a million 
and that only left over a million to go 
into reserves. He almost succeeded in 


making the financial position sound des¬ 
perate again. But never mind, they had, 
or were in the process of getting, a can¬ 
didate in every constituency, and they 
had over 400 full-time agents compared 
with Labour’s 146, and the Liberals’ 
miserable few. Not that Mr Barber could 
actually bring himself to mention the 
Liberals. 

The afternoon began with what Mrs 
Castle last week described as a muted and 
somewhat confused debate on industrial 
relations. The Tories have far fewer trade 
unionists to confuse the issue, but even 
with Rab Butler’s son to move the resolu¬ 
tion they succeeded in doing so. It 
appeared that they welcomed the Trades 
Union Congress’s new responsibilities 
(there was even praise for Mr Vic Feather) 
but a legal framework for the trade 
unions was still vital nevertheless. Mr 
Robert Carr, the pale shadow of a 
Minister of Labour, then confused the 
issue even further by introducing eight 
new thoughts on industrial relations. It 
is difficult to know how seriously to take 
them, for Mr Carr said twice that they 
were not final thoughts but would be 
fired in the crucible of discussion. If 
they get fired in time no doubt much 
more will be heard of them when Mrs 
Castle introduces her trade union benefit 
bill next session. 

The education debate was of rather 
different quality. The conference decided, 
with Sir Edward Boyle’s full support, 
that they should condemn the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposed bill to njpke comprehen¬ 
sive schooling compulsory, and Sir Edward 
repledged his leader to repeal the bill 
if it is passed. That really was not the 
main point. The main point was that Sir 
Edward has so succeeded in educating and 
civilising the Tory conference over the 
past few years that they can actually listen 
to and applaud sensible and moderate 
sentiments on secondary education. Sir 
Edward has been fired in the crucible 
of conference discussion in his time. It 
appears to have been well worth the pain. 
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The chairman let that debate overrun, 
which could have done the Tories no 
harm with any television viewers still 
glued to their sets. But, despite one pro¬ 
test from the floor, he did not allow it 
to curtail the emergency debate on Ulster. 
The sentiments were entirely proper, and 
Mr Callaghan would have found no diffi¬ 
culty in commending the resolution to a 
Labour conference, and a Labour con¬ 
ference would have found no more 
difficulty than did the Tories in accepting 
it. But Mr Callaghan could never, in his 
wildest dreams or nightmares, have done 
a Quintin Hogg. Mr Hogg was simply 
‘incredible. His speech was repetitious, ill 
thought out, over long and over emotional. 
Yet it was a brilliant success, simply 
because it was motivated by a desire for 
justice for the Catholic minority of 
Ulster, support for the good men on either 
side, and condemnation for the bad even 
when they were buried deep inside that 
ever-faithful Tory bastion, the Unionist 
party. 

Even when the conference turned 
to one of the Tories’ favourite subjects— 
taxation—on Thursday morning, it still 
did not really catch fire. Mr Enoch Powell 
chose to intervene in this debate lather 
than talk on the common maiket. He 
stage-managed his march to the rostrum 
in his usual careful style. But he devoted 
his five minutes to the virtues of floating 
the pound, and the shibboleths of sterling 
are too deeply engraved in true Tory 
hearts even for many of his most ardent 
supporters to go overboard for him on 
that one. Mr Iain Macleod interpreted 
the mood of the conference much more 
neatly when he flatly rejected Mi Powell’s 
direction to set the pound and the people 
free. But Mr Macleod was strangely 
subdued for him, and although he got 
the inevitable standing ovation, his 
concentration on plans for a value added 
tax aroused no great enthusiasm. The 
Tory conference wants all forms of 
taxation cut, and it prefers to leave the 
difficult and inevitably boring details to 
politicians. 

After this slow start, the spectacle of a 
Tory conference holding two ballot votes 
in an afternoon was a quite staggering 
surprise. Normally, ballot votes are only 
necessary at Tory conferences on average 
about one year in ten. But the hangers 
and the (loggers were in full cry at the 
beginning of Thursday afternoon, and a 
demand that capital punishment should 
be restored was carried by 1,117 to 95& 
This vote was in doubt until the result was 
announced. This was not so in the' 
common market debate. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Hpme’s pro-market speech had 
obviously swayed an overwhelming 
majority of the conference in favour of 
going into Europe. But Sir Derek Walker- 
Smith, the chief anti-, demanded and 
got a ballot for the record. After a pro¬ 
cedural, muddle, which wpuld have done 



Europe. 


London dustmen 

Paved with rubbish 


All but one of the 32 London boroughs 
' had at least some of their dustmen out 
on strike by Thursday, the day on which 
the national joint industrial council met 
in Edinburgh and settled the claim with 
two of the unions involved (but not yet 
with Mr Jack Jones’s Transport and 
General Workers Union). By that day, 
the strike had spread to a number of 
towns outside London, including Man¬ 
chester, and a number of other low-paid 
local authority employees, such as road 
sweepers, park keepers and lava to rv 
attendants, had come out in support of 
the dustmen in some London boroughs. 
(The Lambeth grave-diggers apparently 
struck quite independently.) The unions 
had been negotiating all summer for a 
mere 18s rise for all local authority 
manual workers, plus a restructuring of 
grades and an improvement in the 
London rate. 

The London dustmen struck for a 
good deal more than that. They were 
demanding an additional £4 11s, which 
would bring their basic pay up to £20 
a week. By this week the unions, in par¬ 
ticular Mr Jack Jones’s transport workers, 
had decided that they would have to 
get in on the act. Both the National 
Union of Public Employees and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
decided that if the dustmen did not 
get a “ substantial ” rise on Thursday, 
thev would make the London strike 
official. In the event, they were offered 
50s a week more in London and 30s more 
outside : no doubt a sad example that 
militancy pays, no doubt some breach in 
the incomes policy—but one that the 
public will probably breathe in with 
relief. 

At present, the gross earnings of most 
of the 4,000 London dustmen are about 
£20 a week. But this varies a lot from 
borough to borough. At last week’s meet¬ 
ing of the London committee of the joint 
council, only one borough supported the 
union resolution that the demand for a 
£20 basic wage was not unreasonable 
and should be submitted to the national 
council, although two others abstained 
from voting. But then the resolution also 
demanded that the increase should be 
reflected in the pay of all other local 
authority manual workers. 

For a good many boroughs, this was 
the second week without dustmen. The 
Greater London Council’s incinerators 
and tips have been open to the public, 
to come and dump their own rubbish. 
But in many streets the piles of rubbish 
have been nauseating. 

When the sanitation workers of New 
York went on strike in February, 1968, it 
took only ten days for the mess of uncol¬ 
lected rubbish to mount up to an 
estimated i 00,000 tons. Londoners chuck 
out rubbish* at something approaching 


the same daily rate. The Greater London 
Council (which is the disposal authority) 
receives waste from the boroughs fwhich 
are the collection authorities) juriftipt^ig 
to 2.7 million tons a year, or about 10,000 
tons on every working day. 

Most borough councils have been hand¬ 
ing out plastic storage sacks. In 1967 
a committee set up by the Minister of 
Housing said that it could recommend 
onlv two methods of refuse collection. 
These were the use of disposable sacks 
or the 41 dustless ” method, using special 
dustbins and lorries which prevent the 
rubbish spilling out all over the road and 
the dustmen. Unfortunately, in London 
onlv a few boroughs have gone over to 
the dustless system, and only another few 
are using sacks. Only one oorough gives 
householders the choice by selling sacks 
in normal times. 

GLC workers at only one of its rubbish 
depots had come out on strike (although 
dustmen were picketing some of those set 
up by the boroughs), so the rubbish that 
was collected was at least being got out 
of the city or burnt. At the moment 
the GLC only burns about one-tenth of 
the refuse it is presented with. Next 
year, when the £10 million incinerator 
being built at Edmonton comes into 
action, the proportion will be much 
higher. The costs of rubbish disposal 
have recently been rising at a much faster 
rate than the costs of collection, as the 
GLC has to hunt farther afield for suit¬ 
able sites or build expensive new plant. 
The boroughs ought to face up to a sharp 
rise in their share of the costs, and pump 
some investment into better collection. The 
dustmen attracted much more sympathy 
for their claim than do even less well- 
paid groups, just because their job is so 
nasty. 
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Prisons 


First—of the few ? 


Britain’s first put pose-built “industrial” 
prison was opened by Mr Callaghan on 
Wednesday. Eventually, 300 category 
14 B ” prisoners, or those not thought quite 
dangerous enough to be housed in maxi¬ 
mum security wings, will occupy Cold- 
ingley, which was built at a cost of £1.6 
million and will take prisoners from 
throughout the south east region. The 
Home Office took the advic e of manage¬ 
ment consultants over Coldinglev, and 
believes that the industrial side can be 
made to run at a profit, even allowing 
for the industrial wages that would 
have to be paid in normal factories. 

The prison has a laundry which has 
a contract with the Oxford regional hos¬ 
pital board ; a metal workshop manu¬ 
facturing steel shelving for government 
departments, and another making road 
signs, a job which has been transferred 
from Maidstone prison. Prison wages are 
being raised this month, too ; those in 
the top grade can earn 33s a week 
from next week, instead of £1. 

But for all Mr Callaghan's justifiably 
proud words, and plans for 12 new 
prisons and borstals over the next five 
years, not all prisons can be made to 
match Coldingley. This new prison will 
only contain those serving sentences of 
over a year, and who are therefore in long 
enough for skilled training to be theoreti¬ 
cally possible. It is not practically possible 
even for all prisoners in this medium term 
category ; it looks as if Coldinglev is 
going to get the cream. And the old, 
town centre, Victorian prisons are short 
enough of grounds as it is. There is room 
for imagination, but not industrial expan¬ 
sion, there. 

Smithfield. 

Meat for the PIB 


There are some business institutions which 
one might suppose would defy the Prices 
and Incomes Board's powers of analysis. 
One such is Smithfield meat market in 
London, now just over a hundred years 
old and endowed with the most hideously 
involved labour structure it-is possible to 
imagine. Smithfield’s 80 tenants handle 
Over 300,000 tons oflfmeat and poultry a 
year and employ, either regularly or 
casually, about 2,000 pitchers, pullers- 
back, checkers, humpers, cutters, night- 
Oteiyt statesmen, licensed porters and self- 
employed porters who rejoice in the name 
of 44 bummErees. 14 

The PIB was asked to take a look at 
Smithfield after a strike there last winter. 
Its report, which has just been published/ 
Is a' quite, remarkably complete survey. 
The board ^maintains that modernisa- 
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tion is urgently needed. It complains that 
there is no clear authority with general 
responsibility for the efficiency of the 
market and thinks that the City corpora¬ 
tion should do more. It concludes that 
the important immediate requirement is 
for some sort of market-wide joint lx>ard, 
to consider the various systems of pay¬ 
ment and other matters of common 
interest and develop training and pension 
schemes. This is rather different from the 
run of the mill PIB stuff on permissible 
average wage increases. But then there 
are not many PIB reports which contain 
such paragraphs as 

From our enquiries, we would estimate that 
the average earnings of bummarees are in 
excess of £55 a week . . we recognise 
that in order to make these earnings, the 
bummarees have to work very hard. Their 
trucks weigh about 3 cwt, and they carry 
up to 10 cwt of meat at a time. The 
trucks have no brakes and considerable 
skill is needed to negotiate them amongst 
the crowded avenues of the markets. 
According to the PIB, there is a waiting 
list for these jobs of some 15-20 years. 

Territorial army 

Life in an old dog 


Last November's reorganisation of the 
territorial and army volunteer reserve (T 
and AVR) forces left this country virtually 
bereft of any volunteer home defence 
units. The job given to the volunteer 
and regular reservists is to bring forces 
overseas up to war establishment. Indeed, 
without them the British Army of the 
Rhine could not operate on a war footing. 
As it is these volunteer reserves are under¬ 
recruited, their current strength of 46,500 
being about 15,000 below establishment. 
In this scheme of things, home defence 
is left to the regular forces and regular 
reserve units that are not sent overseas 
as reinforcements. There is absolutely no 
fat and in an emergency, despite all the 
present Government's disclaimers to the 
contrary, Britain’s reseive strength would 
almost certainly be proved to be 
inadequate. 

This is a matter of reasonable calcula¬ 
tion, as Mr Charles Douglas-Home 
showed in his Royal United Services 
Institution study of 14 Britain's Reserve 
Forces,” and not of sentimental attach¬ 
ment to the past history of the volunteer 
and territorial forces. The Tories have 
always promised to put matters right 
if they come into office and at their 
conference this week Mr Geoffrey Rippon 
received the inevitably overwhelming 
support for such a move. Now, in ft 
pamphlet* Sir Tufton Beamish and Mr 
Philip Goodhart have revealed how they 
would set about the task. In essence, their y 
proposal is tltat the volunteer reserves y 
earmarked asv overseas reinforcements 
should be recruited up to ? establish¬ 
ment of 61,600 and that, in addition. 


#l4 Twice a Citizen,” published by the Conser - 
votive Political Centre at 91 6 a. 
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between 20,000 and 25,000 men and 
women should be recruited simply for a 
home defence role. The training liability 
and the scale of equipment for such a 
force of 44 home guards” would be light 
and the annual oost of keeping them in 
being is put at no more than £6£ million. 
Their primary role, in conventional or 
nuclear war, would be to guard military 
installations and public utilities (especially 
against sabotage) and to provide aid to the 
civil power (especially the police) in an 
emergency. In addition, such a force 
would provide a framework on which to 
expand in any period of prolonged tension 
or conflict. 

This is a sensibly modest proposal. It 
is very much in line with what can be 
described as unofficial thirling within 
the army, which has preserved tiny, 
autonomous cadre forces within the 
T and AVR with more than half an eye 
on the possibility of their expansion under 
a Conservative administration. But the 
first task for the army is to get its active 
forces up to full strength and, later in 
the 1970s, to consider whether its planned 
establishment of just over 150,000 men 
should be expanded to around 170,000 
so as to bring another division for over¬ 
seas duties into being. 

The deployment of eight infantry 
battalions and a Royal Marine commando 
in Ulster out of the 20 odd infantry 
battalions normally stationed' in the 
United Kingdom has underlined this 
point. This has already caused what the 
army likes to describe as turbulence in the 
posting and training of units. Indeed, 
before long, gunner regiments (and, pos¬ 
sibly, the RAF Regiment) may have to 
be used to relieve infantry battalions in 
Ulster. Moreover, if the situation so 
deteriorated in Ulster that a couple or 
so more battalions had to he sent out, it 
would be no longer a question of stretch¬ 
ing the army’s resources hut of straining 
them. Hence, while it is sensible to let 
the terriers bark again, this must not be 
allowed to interfere with the task of 
ensuring that the regular, active army 
has the proper bite. 
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Last year Pamela 
made four thousand friends 

in high places. 


Some people like to air their views 
at thirty-one thousand feet. 

Pamela listens. 

Some people want a nice bit of 
peace and quiet. 

Pamela understands. 

Most people want a drink, a cigar¬ 
ette, a newspaper and a friendly smile. 

Pamela can do. 

You might think that all this is just 
routine to Pamela, but it isn't. 

Because passengers are people 
and people are different. 


Which makes Pamela's job different all 
the time. That's why she enjoys it so 
much. And, we suspect, that's why she 
makes so many friends. And keeps 
them. Long after they've all come down 
to the ground. 

No wonder more people fly BEA 
than any other airline in Europe. 

We've got a lot of Pamelas. 




No.1 in Europe 
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Pass the theodolite, comrade 


Sino-Soviet border talks may actually have 
reached .square one. On Tuesday the 
Chinese announced that after five months 
of toing and froing the two governments 
had agreed to open negotiations in Peking 
on deputy foreign minister level. The 
Russians had not formally confirmed this 
by Thursday afternoon; but there were 
reports in Moscow that Mr Vassily 
Kuznetsov, a former ambassador to 
China, would represent the Soviet side 
and that discussions would begin on 
October 20th. 

The tone of the Chinese government 
statement suggests that a border settle¬ 
ment, or at least a holdipg agreement, may 
not be impossible! The Chinese 
expressed their willingness to take the 
treaties forced on them in the nineteenth 
century as the basis for an overall settle¬ 
ment and insisted that they do not 
demand the return of any territory which 
the Russians annexed under the treaties. 
This is fine with the Russians. What is not 
so fine is the Chinese demand—missing 
from Tuesday’s document, but significantly 
reinserted in another statement published 
on Wednesday night—that the Russians 
must first acknowledge that the old treaties 
were “ unequal.” 

Even if the Russians did this, there 
would remain the matter of translating the 
treaties into maps and demarcations on 
the ground. Where the treaties are not 
explicit, the border could be settled on 
the basis of the status quo. But things 
are not as simple as they sound, for the 
Chinese also accuse the Russians of having 
expanded into Chinese territory beyond 
the stipulations of the treaties. “ This,” 
says the Chinese government statement, 
“ has become the root cause of tension on 
the border.” On Wednesday the Chinese 
went further in their second statement, 
accusing the Russians of making “ a 
forgery of history in defence of the old 
Tsars’ aggression.” 

The Chinese propose that the first 
'Wap in the border negotiations should be 
agreement on provisional peace- 
~k@elpftig measures beginning with a 
mutual withdrawal of armed forces from 
all disputed horder areas. In fact, unoffi¬ 
cial reports from Moscow this week 
indicated that this kind of pullback is 


already under way. And the quiet on all 
border fronts that has been maintained 
since the meeting between Chou-en-lai 
and Mr Kosygin a month ago appeared 
to be continuing. 

For the moment, both Chinese and 
Russians seem to be moving to defuse 
the border crisis. The Chinese statement 
even allowed the possibility that normal 
state relations between the two govern¬ 
ments could be resumed “ on the basis of 
the five principles of coexistence.” But it 
was careful to place any such potential 
agreement in perspective. “ The Chinese 
government,” it said, “ has never covered 
up the fact that there exist irreconcilable 
differences of principle between China and 
the Soviet Union and that the struggle 
of principle between them will continue 
for a long period of time.” 

China 

48 more at Mao's 
pleasure 


Anthony Grey, for all his hardships, was 
a good deal luckier than some four dozen 
other foreigners imprisoned in China 
today. For one thing, his term had fore¬ 
seeable limits because he was explicitly 
identified as a hostage for prisoners with 
measurable jail sentences in Hongkong. 
For another, the British government had 
some leverage to bring to bear on his 
behalf. It finally took the option of 
reducing one Hongkong sentence in order 
to pry Grey out. It could have tried 
another, and probably better, tack earlier 
by throwing China’s several resident 
journalists out of London. But surrender 
worked and Grey is belatedly free. And 
now what about the others ? 

An estimated 48 foreigners are at 
present held in some form of detention 
by the Chinese. These include 13 Britons 
13 Japanese, ten Americans, eight 
Germans, one Belgian, one Italian, one 
Frenchwoman and one Stateless person of 
Russian origin.' Only five are known^ to 
have been given a formal trial. The most 
recent case was that of George Watt, a 


British engineer working on -ar Vickers- 
Zimmer project in Lanchow, who was 
sentenced to three years for espionage.. 

Some years earlier, four Americans were 
tried .and convicted : Bishop James Walsh, 
a 78-year-old former missionary sentenced 
in i960 to 20 years ;• Hugh Redmond, a 
Shanghai businessman given life imprison¬ 
ment in 1952 ; John Downey,’a civilian 
pilot shot down during the Korean' war 
who was imprisoned for life in 1955 i arifl 
his companion, Richard Fecteau, who was 
sentenced to 20 years. Two other 
Americans are evidently cbnsidered 
prisoners of war: Captain Philip Smith, 
who was shot down during a recon¬ 
naissance mission in 1965, and Lieutenant 
Robert Flynn whose plane strayed Across 
the Chinese border during a combat 
mission over North Vietnam in 1967* 

There is one special category of foreign 
prisoners for whom their governments tin 
take little responsibility. These are the 
four Britons and two Americans known as 
“ hundred percenters,” who threw their 
lot in with Chinese communism when it 
came to power and have worked fbr 
it since as propagandists and trans¬ 
lators. The misfortune of these people— 
Mr and Mrs David Crook, Mr and Mrs 
Israel Epstein, Mr Michael Shapiro and 
Mr Sidney Rittenburg—was that however 
much they felt themselves to be part of 
Chinese society, they were never entirely 
accepted as such by the Chintese. During 
the xenophobic phase of the cultural 
revolution, their foreignness was probably 
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equated with political unreliability and 
} they were arrested, not to be heard of 
since. Another person who is, to all intents 
artd purposes, part of this group is Mrs 
Gladys Yang, the English wife of a 
Chinese, who was reported to have l>een 
arrested in July 1968. 

The other British and American 
prisoners had much more marginal con¬ 
nections with China. Four British people 
were arrested just when they were leaving 
China after doing a job of work: Mr 
D. C. Johnston, departing manager of the 
Shanghai branch of the Chartered Bank, 
was arrested in August 1968 and Eric 
Gordon and his wife and son disappeared 
in November 1967 after a two-year stint 
at the Foreign Languages Press in Peking. 
The other five never really entered China 
at all. Two British seamen—Mr P. D. 
Crouch and Captain P. M. Will—were 
detained in 1968 while their ships were 
in Chinese ports ; so was a British 
freelance journalist, Mr Norman 
Barrymaine. The two Americans—Mr 
Simeon Baldwin and Miss Bessie Donald 
—were taken into Chinese custody while 
sailing from Hongkong to Macao. 

All the representations of both British 
and American governments about these 
remaining prisoners have brought no 
response from the Chinese. And there is 
no obvious way, as there was in the Grey 
case, to coax or pressure the Chinese into 
releasing them. In addition, the Americans 
have the discouraging memory of years of 
fruitless negotiations over prisoners during 
the 1950s when the Chinese made agree¬ 
ments and broke them and the prisoners 
remained in jail. 

The Japanese have had similarly 
negative results from their attempts to 
free their interned nationals, who include 
the Peking correspondent of a respected 
financial newspaper, Nihon Keizai, and 
several businessmen. It is easy to see 
where Japanese pressure could be brought 
—by retaliatory action against Chinese 
correspondents and business repre¬ 
sentatives in Tokyo, for example—though 
the Japanese government is loth to 
disturb its delicate unofficial relationship 
with the Chinese, and Japanese business¬ 
men are even more averse to jeopardising 
their trading privileges. But unless govern¬ 
ments prove willing to impose sanctions 
on the Chinese, even at the expense of 
potential losses in trade, their citizens will 
continue*—prisoners at Mao's pleasure. 


Grey malt 

fROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 
The case of Anthony Grey is not closed. 

H i been done, has been 
d can presumably be 
facts bear recapitulation, 
his 26 months of,solitary 
in Peking as an innocent 
Grey, the Reuter corre- 
igleased only because a 
nuiiist rioter in Hongkong 
is\sentence reduced by 15 months. 
^#ak had been found* guilty of 


intimidation, incitement to riot, resistance 
to arrest, carrying an offensive weapon 
(a razor-sharp knife) and wounding two 
Chinese policemen. With maximum 
remission for good conduct he was not 
due for release until early 1971. Peking 
proposed to confine Mr Grey until Wong 
was released. 

The Hongkong government was 
reluctant to submit to this blackmail. But 
pressure from the British Foreign Office 
finally prevailed and the Hongkong 
authorities reduced Wong Chak’s sentence 
so that his release would coincide with 
the release of other “ patriotic Chinese 
journalists ” who had served their full 
terms for less grievous offences. 

Communists in Hongkong are gloating 
openly over the knowledge that the 
Foreign Office told the colony what to do. 
If it could have been established—or at 
least plausibly pietended—that Hongkong 
had negotiated directly and flexibly with 
Peking, then at least the harm would 
have been minimised and Hongkong’s 
authority upheld. When Hongkong 
endured and survived the bloody 
riots in 1967—after Portugal’s sub¬ 
mission in Macao—the only real doubt in 
Hongkong was about the steadfastness of 
London. There was never any doubt 
about the courage and loyalty of the 
Hongkong Chinese police, or the response 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
Chinese population. Now Hongkong 
wonders what will happen about the 
other British prisoners in China. 


Germany 

The dejected ones 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
Startled Christian Democrats are trying 
to soothe their nerves with modish cliches. 
They complain of having been 41 mani¬ 
pulated ” into opposition by a derisory 
“ mini-coalition.” How did it happen ? 
Who is to blame ? The inquest has 
scarcely begun and will continue long 
beyond the CDU’s next party conference 
at Mainz on November 16th. 

Herr Kiesinger is being widely 
reproached for having procrastinated in 
making the moves that a less complacent 
leader might have made towards the Free 
Democrats on election night. But not only 
for that. Herr Kiesinger, many hold, 
fondly overestimated his own reputation 
in presenting himself rather than his team 
as the principal attraction to the elec¬ 
torate. His claim to have inherited Dr 
Adenauer’s mantle would have been more 
cogent were its cut less strikingly out of 
fashion. The end of his political career 
may be nearer than he himself seems to 
think. He was 65 in April. Perhaps, since 
there is a pronounced streak in his nature 
which dislikes the ballyhoo of party 
politics, he 'would not grieve long kt being 
sent packing tb Bdden-Wiirttemberg and 

autobiography^ 

Most of the professional Christian 




Kohl: not the leader yet 


Democrats whose jobs go with the party 
being in office are facing the future less 
sanguinely. It is most unlikely, for instance, 
that Herr Gerhard Schroder, the 59-year- 
old defence minister, who failed to be 
re-elected directly, will ever be in a 
cabinet again. Two of the more influential 
state secretaries affected will probably 
return to plum jobs in the forejgn service 
whence they came. These are Herr 
Gunter Diehl, the chief government 
spokesman, and Herr Karl-Giinter von 
Hase, of the ministry of defence. Each 
has been named as a possible successor 
to the ambassador in London, Herr 
Herbert Blankenhorn (a one-time protege 
of Dr Adenauer) who is due to retire at 
the end of the year. But some of the 
threatened bigwigs are less securely 
placed. Their anxieties have not been 
allayed by Herr Franz-Josef Strauss’s dire 
reading of the future : “Over the pons 
asinorum provided by the Free Democrats, 
the Social Democrats hope to get an 
absolute majority in 1973.” 

A man to watch while the CDU sets 
about refitting itself is Helmut Kohl, the 
prime minister of Rhineland-Palatinate. 
Herr Kohl has become one of the party’s 
brightest hopes—a presentably capable 
politician, 39 years old, who is generally 
acknowledged to have the makings of a 
federal chancellor. Unlike Herr Kiesinger, 
he did see the importance on election 
night of sounding prominent Free 
Democrats. But he is not the leader of 
the party. Not yet. 

For the immediate future Herr 
Kiesinger seems to see himself in the role 
of chief mentor of Christian Democrat 
opposition in the Bundestag, with Herr 
Rainer Bafzel continuing to carry out the 
rougher chores of leading the party on 
the floor of the 'house. Parliamentary 
tacticians are weighing a Brandt-Scheel 
government's numerical advantage inJillfe 
Bundestag against a slight Chifi^^P 
Democrat advantage both in the civ 
mittees and in; the ratifying Bundesnat, 
which is composed of representatives of 
the Lander. 

Domestic legislation by a Social Demo- 
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THE OBSERVER 

Th« Obsarvtr limited, 110 Ouaan Victoria Strut, London ECi Tdlophono « «• MOC T$l$gr^m$ ONwvor WOfWOftVO* 


23 rd September, 19$9^ 


Dear Sir, 

The Business Observer 

On October 5th, and every Sunday thereafter, there is a bonus pi 
your copy of The Observer, a new pull-out sectiotf entitled*The Business 
Observer, edited by Anthony Bambridge. 

The Business Observer will aim to provide, In % forthright and 
non*tectthical form, a clearer and more percipient view of the economy* 
and the world of business train is tunable anywh£& else. 

a 

We intend that The Business Qb$$%y*r Should be'required reading * 
for all businessmen from Middle Manage ment to the 1 Boardroom. 


Yours faithfully, 

lUr. 

David Astor, 
Editor* 


TH« Buthttss Obsarvar puds out of Tha Observe^, 
•vary Sunday anflf Hi 
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They used to be. in draughty Victorian days But 
now we're warming them up we're central heating 
Britain with High Speed Gas Sales of gas have been 
going up fast for years now. but the latest figures show 
the biggest increase of all - a striking eleven per cent 
for the year 1968-69 

Natural gas is playing a big part in the heat 
revolution The North Sea fields now provide between 
a third and a half of all gas used and this is increasing 
all the time In fact. Britain has achieved one of the 
most rapid rates of build-up of offshore natural gas 
anywhere in the world More and more factories, 


homes and offices are being converted to the new fuel 
every day And we've recently signed a contract with 
ICI to provide £250 million worth of natural gas over 
the next fifteen years as a chemical feedstock This 
is one of the largest raw material contracts * 
negotiated anywhere tn the world , 

The British Gas Industry will trebfe in size over 
the next few years We may not change the British 
character in the process but we're on the way to 
getting rid of the last vestiges of Victori^msm in 
British homes 


High Speed Gas...for Britain's heat 
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erat-Free Democrat coalition is unlikely to 
provoke fierce opposition, at least in the 
first year or so. Much of it will be work 
initiated by the former coalition and left 
uncompleted. But dust will be raised over 
foreign and inter-German policy. Herr 
Helmut Schmidt, who is tipped as the 
next defence minister, has already 
announced that one of the first acts of a 
Brandt cabinet would be to sign the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty to which 
Christian Democrats have objected in its 
present form (now unalterable) as being 


prejudicial to west Germany’s scientific 
and technical development. And battle 
would indeed be unsparing should Herr 
Brandt respond too warmly to the 
overtures, made by Mr Brezhnev and Herr 
Ulbricht in east Berlin this week. Herr 
Brandt and Herr Scheel, his prospective 
foreign minister, might be ready to meet 
Moscow half way. But the east German 
regime has already protested that the 
“ limited recognition ” of which they talk 
is but “ imperialism sneaking ii> felt 
slippers.” 


Is Ulbricht really glad ? 


Mr Brezhnev’s warm references to the 
outcome of the west German elections 
m his speech at east Germany’s twentieth 
ammersary celebrations on Tuesday 
suggest that the Russians may possibly 
be willing to do serious business with the 
west Germans. And to judge From Herr 
Ulbucht’s speech, it should not be too 
difficult at least to begin a dialogue. A 
Social Den 10c 1 at-Free Democrat coalition 
m Bonn would be ready to discard the 
Hallstem doctrine. But it seems it would 
jib at lull lecogmtion of the east German 
state as well as at a formal ban on the 
National Democrats. 

lhe prospect of any kind of dialogue 
between Bonn and Mosqpw is bound to 
cieate misgivings in east Berlin, even if 
it is largely concerned with Soviet-west 
German economic relations. These are 
now veiy good , west Gciman exports to 
Russia went up by 38 per cent m 1968. 
If the Russians want to persuade Bonn 
to participate in the large-scale exploita¬ 
tion of their natural resources, especially 
gas and oil, and possibly even to help 
with the development of their area’s 
Count il for Mutual Economic Aid as well, 
they would have to offer political as well 
as economic concessions. After all, if the 


Russians managed to tie west Germany 
closer to themselves, they would be 
achieving a political as well as an 
economic aim. The question is : who 
would have to make the concessions ? 

Herr Ulbricht knows well that the 
Russians are not likely to let east 
Germany leave ‘their sphere of control. 
But they might not consider the west 
Germans unreasonable if they insisted 
only on closer co-operation, not full 
recognition, between the two halves of 
Germany. The east German regime, how¬ 
ever, might think differently. Despite its 
economic successes since 1961, its people 
are still not immune to the lure of the 
west—witness the clashes at the Berlin 
wall on Tuesday night when east German 
police tried to prevent youths, most of 
whom were new to Berlin, from getting 
closer to the wall in the (mistaken) hope 
of hearing the Rolling Stones. If the two 
halves of Germany were to get closer 
together, how many more similar 
“imperialist diversions” might have to 
be fought ? Which is why Herr Ulbricht 
might have preferred the National Demo¬ 
crats to win enough votes to get into the 
Bundestag—so that west Germany could 
still keep its status as bogyman. 



Brezhnav (c*ntr4) unfrnpmmd by Ulbrichti flower power 


Greet* 


Two lines to 
Washington 


■ .' 

The sudden intervention of Mr Constan¬ 
tine Karamanlis into thd stagnant political 
life of Greece has so far brought one 
dividend. At last the politicians, at home 
and in exile, have found a rallying point. 
From both right and left (even from Mr 
Andreas Papandreou) have come state¬ 
ments endorsing the former prime 
minister's stand. 

Mr Karamanlis, who departed for 
France in disgust after his defeat at. the 
polls in 1963 (after running a succession 
of right-wing governments since 1955), 
went further than denouncing the military 
regime as tyrannical. In his statement on * 
September 30th he called on the army to 
force the junta out of office and suggested, 
however obliquely, that he himself was 
ready to lead the country back to normal 
political life. This, he claimed, he could 
do without a relapse into the chaos of 
1967 which prompted the army to act 

Mr Papadopoulos shrugged off the 
utterance from Paris as being “a pity.” 
His government dismisses the intervention 
as a misguided attempt by Mr Karamanlis 
to keep his name before the Greek public. 
Since all the key positions in every military 
unit are now held <by the prime minister’s 
own nominees, he is confident that he 
has nothing to fear from the army. Yet 
he did not allow Mr Karamanlis's state¬ 
ment to appear in the Greek press. 

Since the colonels’ coup Mr Karamanlis 
has held fast to his pledge that he would 
say nothing until such time as his public 
attitude could affect the situation. That 


he has spoken now indicates that his 
message was addressed less to the Greek 
people than to the American government. 
Greece is now urgently pressing the 
Americans to renew their deliveries of 
heavy weapons. The State Department 
may be unhappy at the thought of doing 
so, but there are voices in the Defence 
Department who are far less sure. Their 
prime consideration is Greece's continu¬ 
ing stability and they fear that the 
ousting of the military regime wquM lead 
to chaos and worse. They add weight; to 
their argument by claiming that storing 
the military hardware will soon cost 
America about $1 million a year. ^ ; 

Mr Karamanlis’s clear intention is to 
convince the Americans that he could 
count on the support of the whole country 
arid that under his guidance a strong 
government Could lead tne country back 
to a democratic system and keep it at the 
same time within the western alliapc^. 
The first step for the Americans p take 
would be to deity the r%uhe its arm*- 
the second would be to, urge H Mr 
PapadopouloS and his friends to retke 
gratefully from tip field* ~ 

papadopoulos is playing the same 

r e. The so-called liberalisation measures 
announced after Mr Karamanlis 
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spoke were not an answer to the voice 
from Paris ; they were an attempt to 
show Washington that his government was 
moving along the path it had promised to 
follow. Not that the measures will be 
noticed much by the Greeks. The relaxa¬ 
tion of press Censorship was accompanied 
by a two-page list of unmentionable sub¬ 
jects. And the military courts will still try 
anyone accused of subversive activities 
—and the constitutional guarantees of the 
inviability of personal freedom will not 
minister for a full year, is taking little 
security. 

Portugal 

Taut rigging 


Dr Salazar never took any chances with 
elections. His National Union, Portugal’s 
only legal party, regularly filled the 
national assembly after elections that were 
so thoroughly rigged that, although 
repeated attempts were made to launch 
opposition campaigns, these were usually 
abandoned before polling day. 

Dr Gaetano, who has now been prime 
minister for a full year, is taking little 
more chance with the elections that are 
due on October 26th. Skilful news 
management has produced such headlines 
in the foreign press as: 11 Portugal 

liberalises election law.” In substance, all 
that has changed is that opposition candi¬ 
dates (who are still forbidden to form 
parties) are to be allowed to see the 
electoral lists and to attend the counting 
of votes. 

The opposition is denied access to 
television and radio.. Its press conferences 
are liable to be summarily suppressed by 
the police, and the press itself is of course 
censored, as is all election material. 
Opposition meetings (which must not be 
held outdoors, or in public buildings) are 
all attended by the police, who will 
interrupt them if they think they hear 
anything subversive. The government can 



disqualify opposition candidates, and has 
done so in a number of cases on uncon¬ 
vincing pretexts. 

Of the 9.5 million inhabitants of 
Portugal, only 1.8 million are registered 
as electors, and a high proportion of 
these are government employees, who are 
automatically entitled to a vote and can 
probably be trusted to cast it the right 
way. Of the 14 million inhabitants of 
the “overseas provinces,” who are now 
theoretically all Portuguese citizens with 
equal rights, only 1 per cent have the 
vote (and opposition candidatures in the 
African territories have been rejected 
wholesale). All things considered, another 
shoo-in for the government party has 
been so firmly ensured that it hardly 
seemed necessary for General Deslandes, 
the redoubtable army chief, to issue his 
stern warning two weeks ago against any 
ideas people might entertain about 
upsetting the regime. 

The disheartened opposition groups 
may once again feel obliged to withdraw 
from a hopeless contest before polling day. 
Little remains of the hopes that grew 
among them after Dr Caetano had suc¬ 
ceeded Dr Salazar and released the social 
democratic leader, Mr Mario Soares, from 
detention on the penal island of Sao 


Tom6. In May they were emboldened 
to hold a republican congress at Aveiro, 
which produced a 14-point basic pro¬ 
gramme for the restoration dt liberty. 
Since then a sort of rivalry in despair 
has developed between Mr Soares’s group 
and the left-wing Catholic ODE (Demo¬ 
cratic Electoral Committee), which have 
each presented lists of candidates in Lisbon 
and Oporto. 

Both groups have urged that Portugal 
should withdraw from its African wars 
and negotiate settlements based on self- 
determination. Dr Caetano, however, has 
made it clear that he will interpret his 
electoral victory as a rejection of any idea 
of abandoning the African territories 
and as confirming the existing policy. The 
Portuguese people must show, Jby their 
votes, that they approve of the struggle 
to hold Angola, Guinea and Mozambique. 
So he has told them on radio and tele¬ 
vision ; but 'his appeals might carry more 
conviction if he himself were fulfilling his 
repeated promises of free and fair elec¬ 
tions. Meanwhile a recent visitor has dis¬ 
covered that Dr Salazar, from whose 
sickbed all newspapers are kept away, 
believes himself to be still running the 
government of Portugal. Who’s to say 
he is wrong ? 


Jugoslavia 

It's the best way but the hardest 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The state of the party will be one of the 
main topics at the full session of the 
Jugoslav communist party’s presidium 
which is due on October 14th. A leading 
party member in Belgrade has already 
hinted at measures to restore the present 
rather shaky discipline in the party. And 
there is to be a new law to strengthen the 
regime’s control of the press, radio and 
television, which have been criticised for 
sometimes giving a distorted view of the 
country’s problems. One issue of a literary 
paper, Knjizevne Novine , was banned last 
month because of an article criticising the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. The 
paper’s editor is to be prosecuted. 

In his speech to the workers at the 
Djerdap project on September 21st, 
President Tito also deplored internal 
quarrels among communists. He took a 
swipe at “those elements who seek to 
poison relations and create national prob¬ 
lems among our republics,” and declared 
that, so long as he was president, there 
would be no compromises with Jugo¬ 
slavia’s “ monolithic character.” He 
specifically ruled out the idea (frequently 
canvassed since 1966) that Jugoslavia 
might become a confederation of semi¬ 
independent communist republics. 

The paity leader in Serbia, Mr Nikeaic, 
also pleaded last mdnth for a .more decis¬ 
ive ideological commitment the party 
in Serbia. He criticised “ tlrecP *t|Knist* " 
who, having transformed themsMves into 
“liberaV* now talk about “the,end of 

th* S/Ifolnffv ” hut 5it th* came time nnieffv 


spread their own extreme left-wing or 
Serbian nationalist ideologies. His col¬ 
league, Miss Latinka Ferovic, similarly 
took to task party members in the Kosovo 
autonomous province for indulging in 
varieties of Serbian and Albanian 
nationalism. 

In other republics, too, party leaders 
have been castigating their erring 
brethren. In Montenegro these include 
nationalists who want to separate them¬ 
selves from the Serbs in the cultural field 
to the extent of demanding their own 
Montenegrin variant of Seibo-Croat and 
their own schoolbooks. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina the party is being urged 
to wage a political struggle against 
nationalist elements among Serbs, Croats 
and Moslems (now officially treated as a 
separate ethnic group). The Macedonian 
party leaders are mainly concentrating 
their attacks on tbpse who fear the effects 
of the ‘economic Worm on the republic’s 
young industries 

In Slovenia the party Jeadership has 
been sharply rebuked by Mr Kardelj 
who, speaking on behalf of the party’s 
executive bureau; < has condemned the 
Slovenes’ protest about the federal road¬ 
budding programme. Mr Kardelj’s speech, 
delivered at a meeting of the Slovene 
central committee secretariat on August 
25th, has only ’now been published, but 
its contents have^bewi known to party 
members since the end of August Croatia’s 
leaders have rebuked their own national¬ 
ist- nartirularlv the writers and the econo- 
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Announcing a Tokyo office 
in the world of UCB. 
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Our export insurance 
\wrft cower our 
£l,OOQO(X) export order 
Can you help us?" 


A company had come to us with their problem. They 
had a £1,000,000 order from an importer in a developing 
Mediterranean country. Their export insurance would 
cover only £7 j 0,000 of it. 

The company could lose the other £250,000 
since there was no way they could get more 
insurance. 

They came to us. One of our 
branches in the country cabled us their 
depth evaluation of the importer’s credit. 

Bated on this information we 
arranged for the importer to accept drafts 
drawn on him by our client, which we 
discounted,.crediting our client 
immediately, butwithout recourse to them. 


This enabled our client to fill the entire £1,000,000 
order. If you’d like to know how we might help solve 
your problems in export credit—or in any area of inter¬ 
national finance—write or call me: 

J. H. Bady, Resident Vice-President, amexbank. 
United Kingdom and Ireland, 25 Abchurch Lane, 
London, l'X.4. Telephone 623-2741. Or contact 
any of our 47 branches and subsidiaries in 17 
countries. 

Do business with a bank that has branches 
and subsidiaries where important business 
activities take place—all over this world. 


American Express 
International Banking 
Corporation 


Anm 
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mists, but have coupled their strictures 
with a reminder that unresolved economic 
problems provide new fuel for nationalist 
agitation. Altogether it is not surprising 
that the federal prime minister, Mr 
Ribicic, should have complained recently 
of a “ sharp drop in the positive political 
atmosphere which had followed the 
ninth party congress in March.** 

There must be many party members, 
particularly of the older generation, who 
would quite like to see a return to the 
old policy of the “ firm hand.” But they 
may be disappointed. Mr Nikezic declared 
recently—and he was probably thinking 
of such nostalgic expectations—that there 
would be no return to the methods of 
“ state socialism.” 

Since Mr Nikezic is a member of 
President Tito*s inner circle, these 
remarks are reassuring. Any attempt by 
the party leaders to put the clock 
hack would almost certainly be disastrous. 
To most people, including party 
members, any return to the old centralist 
rule from Belgrade would be totally 
unacceptable ; it would create a real threat 
of secession by one or more republics. 

Everybody recognises that the present 
policy of making the federation work on 
the basis of the genuine equality of all 
nationalities is very complicated. Progress 
is terribly slow and if you try to satisfy 
everyone, everyone is in the end disap¬ 
pointed. Consultations with the re¬ 
publics take a very *long time. Mean¬ 
while, important decisions are held up. 
Wrangles over federal appointments, fully 
reported in the press, make the federal 
government’s task even more difficult. 
“But,” as a leading Croat communist 
put it, “ running Jugoslavia this way is 
still cheaper (as well as being just) than 
allowing pent-up national frustrations to 
build up to an intolerable degree and 
eventually wreck the whole state.” 

Biafra 

Better dead than 
fed? 


Still no food goes into Biafra that has 
both sides’ blessing. Since June 5th, 
when the Nigerians shot down a Red 
Cross plane in daylight, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross had sus¬ 
pended all flights. And although Joint 
Church Aid and the French Red Cross 
still run the gauntlet of the Nigerian 
Migs and Ilyushins, the food that gets 
into Biafra from outside cannot even 
arrest the increase in the rate of death 
through starvation. The situation has 
prompted yet another proposal. Last week 
a plan was put forward by Mr Hubert 
Humphrey, Mrs Martin Luther King and 
General William Tunner (the director of 
the 1948 Berlin airlift) to send food into 
Biafra dv helicopter from a neutral air¬ 
craft-carrier offshore. It would he a 
further tragedy in a long line of tragedies 
if this proposal—which neither side can 


international report 

have good reasons for rejecting—-failed 
through lack of foreign support or for 
reasons of American party politics. 

The history of the negotiations between 
the ICRC and the two sides illustrates the 
^difficulties involved. In early August the 
Biafrans accepted an ICRC draft agree¬ 
ment on daylight flights, subject to the 
provision that third-party guarantees 
could be given that Nigeria would not 
exploit these for its military advantage. 
Since Uli airport is Biafra’s main link 
with the outside world and probably the 
only target of military importance in the 
country, anxiety for its safety was to be 
expected. The Nigerians rejected thia 
draft agreement. 

In September it was announced that 
the ICRC had reached agreement with 
both sides. In a sense this was true, but 
the agreement reached with the Biafrans 
was not the same as that reached with 
the Nigerians. There were several differ¬ 
ences, the most important of which related 
to a clause added by the Nigerians that 
the agreement should “ be without pre¬ 
judice to military operations by the federal 
military government.” This, coupled with 
a further difference over the hours of 
relief operations, which would have left 
Uli exposed for more than an hour of 
daylight, was unacceptable to the 
Biafrans. 

Their confidence has not been 
strengthened by the outcome of the Cross 
River scheme. This was an American 
relief plan whereby two landing craft, the 
Dona Maria and the Dona Mercedes, 
would take supplies by river to a point 
from which they would go into Biafra 
by land. Although agreement on this was 
reportedly reached in June, the two boats 
languished for several months in Lagos 
harbour. At the end of August the 
Biafrans went to Geneva for further dis¬ 
cussions, but early last month the Dona 
Maria left Lagos for Calabar (which i> 
now in federal territory) with supplies 
“ for Nigerian war victims ”, according 
to the Nigerian Daily Times, and the 
Dona Merc ides followed with “a mixed 
cargo including spare parts for vehicles.” 
There has been no further mention of the 
Cross River scheme. 

The ICRC has now handed over all 
responsibility for relief operations within 
Nigena to the Nigerian Red Cross, k is, 
however, soon to send a team to Biafra to 
reopen discussions there. 

South West Africa _ 

No birthday for 

Namibia ; 

" ' . .. —* 

‘ " * * * f A ^ i ( 

Saturday, October 4th, was the day by 
which the South Africans should have 
withdrawn from South West Africa. So 
the United Nations’ Security Council 
decreed. As expected, nothing happened. 

South West Africa—Namibia as the 
UN says it should now be called-^-was 


39 

taken from the Germans after 1918 
and mandated to South Africa k on 
behalf of the League of Nation^ Since 
1933 South Africa hai, been ■ trying to 
incorporate the territory a# it* fifth; pro¬ 
vince, and in spite jof the 

International Court has now< ■effectively 
done so. In i 968 measures were passed 
which both emasculated the legislative 
assembly at Windhoek, th<$ capital, and 
set up local government for “native 
nations ” and the first of the South West 
African bantustans. The western Herero 
were uprooted And resettled and it became 
clear that' apartheid had come to stay. 

Predictably the opposition—in the 
form of the South West Africa People*s 
Organisation—has grown impatient. 
Swapo is a guerrilla movement bent on 
liberating Namibia from South Africa. 
Five of its members, referred to as ter¬ 
rorists by the South Africans, were 
sentenced to life imprisonment last month, 
having been held—one man at least was 
tortured—for 16 months or more without 
trial. That they were not sentenced to 
death, for Which the retrospective 
Terrorism Act of 1967 provides, is an 
indication that the South Africans can 
be sensitive to world opinion. 

But not that sensitive. The South 
African government is becoming increas¬ 
ingly concerned with its strategic positibn : 
and South West Africa not only covers 
its western flank but, through the Caprivi 
Strip, where an airfield has reportedly been 
built, offers a staging point lor a possible 
offensive against independent black 
nations such as Zambia. South Africa 
will not voluntarily relinquish the terri¬ 
tory ; and Britain and the United States 
have refused tb commit themselves to 
sanctions if it does not. 

Uganda 

To the left 


Last November President Obote forecast 
that Uganda would begin to move 
towards the left within the year. On 
Thursday, Uganda’s seventh independ¬ 
ence anniversary, the president met his 
deadline by publishing a “ common man’s 
charter.” 

Based on the argument that “ de¬ 
velopment” is not synonymous wkh 
“ economic development,” this chigfefr is 
an attempt ( tp put Uganda's> -mmskrial 
progress ,i*n perspective by stressing non- 
material values. This can best be done, 
believes Obote, by building a more 
socialist society. His doctrine arhounts\to 
a resi^nkihtfof pie ujamaa of President 
Nyerere- of T&nzahia, expounded 1 ^, the 
1967. Aru<hi t decknatiol^^ *nd« also 
reflects *\the.i * influence Pf#dlnt 
Kaunda of Zam&ik- With; Njftrem'and 
Kaunda, pbote is' a mefaw of $$Jie 
“ Muhinguihi club,* a union tmft&fofred 
from a meeting last yqar at^Mul^ngudu 
in Zambia. 

Does this mean that Uganda will now 
nationalise all foreign assets or move 
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closer to the communist caftip ? Not neces¬ 
sarily ; though the “ move to the left ” 
demands public ownership of the means 
of production, the Ugandans still say they 
are keen to promote foreign investment. 
In foreign policy Uganda has expressed 
its determination to be 4s non-aligned, 
whatever that involves, as it can. 

The move to the left does not represent 
a strong ideological shift but it does 
reflect two things. First, it is an attempt 
to bind together the different Ugandan 
tribes, peoples and religions into a nation. 
Second, it is a recognition that economic 
progress in isolation is not necessarily a 
desirable goal, particularly if it is 
achieved at the expense of political 
independence. This latter consideration 
weighs heavily on the minds of the 
leaders of those independent black 
nations that South Africa would like to 
welcome into its area of “ co-prosperity.” 

Yemen _ 

The middle of the 
road is hard 


President Iriani’s latest promise—or threat 
—to resign at the end of October is not 
taken too seriously in Yemen. He regularly 
announces that he is ready to go. But the 
chaos that might come should he do so 
has once more been sharply attested by 
the struggle he has had to form a new 
government since the republican “ strong 
man,” General Amri, resigned as prime 
minister in July. 

Two months elapsed before a 
successor could be found who would 
satisfy the tribal, intellectual, religious and 
military factions that have to be 
balanced in any Yemeni government mix. 
General Amri threw in his hand because 
of opposition in the army, ipainly from 
leftist officers. So the president dutifully 
put two left-wing candidates on offer. One 
was said to be an Iraqi-type Baathist ; 
the other was a Sorbonne-trsfcined econo¬ 
mist. Neither could muster support. The 
Yemenis then settled this month for Mr 


Abdullah Kurshumi, a civil engineer who 
graduated in Cairo. He is a good plain 
technocrat. This means that the making 
of policy rests more than ever with the 
president, who emerges as the man Who 
has kept the republicans politically steady 
since Egyptian troops were withdrawn 
at the end of 1967. 

Most Yemenis recall the Egyptian five- 
year occupation of their country as an 
intolerable tyranny. But officials concede 
that Egypt, for all its failures, did a 
service in providing a forcing frame in 
which indigenous republicanism took root. 
The first important flowering has proved 
remarkably moderate, a typically Irianian 
variety that makes such concessions as 
seem necessary to tribal conservatism. 

Nearly 60 years old and dressed always 
in traditional robes, President Iriani takes 
a wry pleasure in superficially represent¬ 
ing the old order—he was minister of 
justice in the eight-day Irnamic govern¬ 
ment overthrown by General Sallal in 
1962—while providing the link with the 
new. His partnership with General Amri 
was strong enough to see the republic 
through the crisis of the Egyptian with¬ 
drawal and the subsequent royalist siege 
of Sana. They were known as the “ brain 
and the sword ” : if faced with some 
new emergency they might link up again. 

For the present the brain has swapped 
the sword for a ploughshare. Mr Kur- 
shumi’s job is to go all out on economic 
development and his record as an 
indefatigable minister of communications 
in the Amri government suggests he can 
do it well. The emphasis on economy 
reflects a new mood in Sana. The past 
year of urban peacefulness has opened the 
eyes of the man in the street to new 
things to strive for. No more does he 
ask the foreigner that blinkered question : 
“Do you have a*city as fine as this in 
your country ? ” It has changed to : 

“ How far does Sana have to go to catch 
up with you ? ” 

Yemen is at least ahead of South Yemen, 
its recently born southern neighbour, 
in commanding business confidence. 
Banks and commercial companies that 
have been running down in Aden are now 
moving up to Sana—and being encour- 



Iriani: the brain who lost the sword 


aged to do so through various tax con¬ 
cessions—in the hope of a new lease of 
life. The republican writ runs over at 
least five-eighths of the country and all 
the towns except Sada. This last of ther 
royalist urban strongholds still seems to 
change hands from time to time. 

Yet the clashes that are still reported 
from the mountainous north look much 
more like endemic tribal skirmishings than 
clear-cut republican-roya'list encounters. 
Since Saudi Arabia withdrew its financial 
support from the royalists their leaders 
and princes have scattered : some have 
been killed or murdered, others gone to 
Beirut or Taiz. Mr Kurshumi’s govern¬ 
ment, like General Amri’s before him, is 
firmly republican, but 'includes some 
members in contact with the north¬ 
eastern tribes who still lean to the royalist 
cause. 

More anxiety is given to the repub¬ 
licans by dissensions in their own ranks. 
One odd pocket of opposition has 
appeared in the south—supporters of 
General Sallal who, ironically, have 
picked up some royalist friends. But the 
main critics of the regime are the ardent 
souls of the left who want to be more 
revolutionary : the left-wing exiles wait¬ 
ing their time in Aden and Cairo and a 
group of Russian-trained officers who look 
dourly on their more traditional Yemeni 
colleagues. 

Yemen’s moderate rulers are not helped 
by their lopsided foreign relationships and 
heavy dependence on Chinese, Russian 
and other communist aid. Their resump¬ 
tion of diplomatic relations with west 
Germany in July was*a bid to stand inter¬ 
nationally upright as well as get money 
from Bonn lor their myriad development 
needs. But repeated attempts since then 

restore relations with the United States 
arid secure recognition from Britain have 
/alien on stony ground. Ostensibly 
America , 4nd Britain have no direct 
interests 'in, Yemen and are much more 
concerned to do nothing that would irri¬ 
tate the neighbouring Saudis. Yet King 
Faisal himself might be well advised to 
recognise a sober regime when he sees it. 
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Do you know how to reach 
the influential California businessman? 


Let Security Pacific Bank show you how. 
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You happen to be looking 
at a very good mechanic. 

In America kids play baseball. 

In America kids learn about cars and 
engines. It is little wonder when you 
think how much of the economy and 
the way of life in America has been 
influenced by the automobile. 

It is true that this contributes 
to the “mechanized” aspect of America 
that is so often criticized. 

It is also true that this contributes 
to the technical proficiency of America that 
is so often praised. 

It is also true that we turn out 
superb mechanics. 

TWA, which is an American airline, employs 
5,970 superb mechanics. 

And we need every one of them. 

Because for every hour a TWA jet is in flight, 
it receives 13.78 hours of direct maintenance. 

If this kid doesn’t make the big leagues in 
baseball, he can always make it in aviation. 



This is America: 

This ism. 

For reservations* pall yoorTwA Travel Agerti. 
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Iran 

,* 4 .. 

Shah to the fescue 

FROM OUR TEHERAN CORRESPONDENT 

t 

Teheran is beginning ter rival London as 
an obligatory port of tall for rulers from 
the Persian Gulf, The latest in the line of 
visitors was Sheikh Rashid of Dubai. His 
stay last week folldwed the familiar 
pattern: a lavish welcome at the airport, 
official banquets, lunch with the Shah, 
antf a screen of secrecy around any matters 
of substance that were discussed. Over¬ 
shadowing all this is the question of the 
gulf’s security after Britain’s probable 
withdrawal in 1971. 

What Iran wants is a more formal 
tie with the Arab sheikhdoms, or even 
a defence pact. The shape that any 
such arrangement might take depends 
on what emerges from discussions on the 
constitution of the Union of Arab 
Emirates (the next meeting of the UAE 
supreme council is to be in Abu Dhabi 
on October 22nd). The Shah has already 
declared his willingness to provide pro¬ 
tection and one possibility is that the 
richer states should contribute to this 
protection with arms or money. Another 
possibility is that there should be a tacit 
understanding over future increases in oil 
production so that Iran, b)^selling more 
oil, could partly recoup the cost of greater 
military expenditure. 

The Shah spoke twice last week on 
the need to strengthen the country’s 
armed forces. He proclaimed that any 
invader would be met by a scorched earth 
policy and a fight to the death. On Mon¬ 
day, at the opening of parliament, he 
returned to the theme with a warning 
>f large defence expenditure ahead. 
There is a reluctance to ^name the 
jources of danger or who, indeed, the 
invader might be. But the clash with Iraq 
Dver the Shatt al Arab waters makes 
fiat frontier line one potential area of 
:onflict. And Iran would clearly feel its 
nterests and security threatened by a 
revolution in the gulf that had the sup¬ 
port of Egypt or Russia. 

The stumbling block in Iran’s relations 
.vith the gulf states is its claim to Bahrain. 
The task now is to find a suitably 
graceful exit from what has become an 
smbarrassing position. Iran would like * 
he United Nations’ Secretary-General to 
ippoint a figure of international stature 
is his representative to test opinion in 
Bahrain and there have been discussions 
vith the UN about this. What Iran, will 1 
lot stomach is that the Arab League 
hould be involved. A recent report'in 
the Times that Sheikh I& of/Bahrain 
M*d accepted the idea of Commis- 
Jottf apparently including representatives 
rf both the Arab* League and fran, was 
lOdy Ibk *nd met 

rigid ' 

Aye^ragfe it 
lorhinafit axis in 
ofcunon , interest; 

Arabia. This might still emerge, and 


looked^ as ; thdugh jfcbe 
the gulf woi|ld oe the 
of Iran and Satidi 



friendly greetings between the two con¬ 
tinue. But of late Saudi Arabia has 
seemed to retreat into itself; King 
Faisal’s troubles at home have given him 
less time for the gulf. This makes it all 
the more important for Iran to reach 
agreement with the sheikhdoms. 

A further advantage of such an agree¬ 
ment is that k would ease negotiations 
over the drawing of the median fine 
between the Arab and Iranian shore. 
Accord has been reached with Saudi 
Arabia and Qatar and the subject came 
up in discussions with Sheikh Rashid. 
But the closer the line gets to the Straits 
of Hormuz, the greater the difficulties 
become. It is not simply a question of 
oil under the sea bed and chopping up 
the continental shelf. Iran lays claim 
to some of the islands and their strategic 
importance in the narrow bed of water 
is great. But if a defence pact emerged, 
questions of sovereignty could be more 
easily solved—or fall into abeyance 

Eritrea 

Emperor's cross 

Tihe struggle between the Ethiopians and 
the secessionists in their northern province 
of Eritrea seems to be getting more serious 
—and more international. Last month 
Ethiopian Airlines had one of its planes 
hijacked for the second time in a month. 
Earlier this year the Eritrean Liberation 
Front managed to destroy two of its 


aircraft, on the Mfunc^r FmpJtfimjmd 

has talked of plartsto WoW tSmt 
the ,ahr< . 

The front claims. to tyva 
guerajlgs, but the; true figure it probably 
a small fraction of that, rnd the Wfcfcs 
it controls are in the spatfHV pdppjated 
north-west of the province taring 
Sudan. There ant ocoariopeC midi §n 
buses and trucks on the mam roa^s, atm 
local businessmen pay the Horn * taxes^’ 
Marty of the Eritreans are Moslems, turn 
the front' emphasises that it is & Modern 
and Arab organisation. Syria has trained 
some 60 officers for the guerrilla* afid 
helped them smuggle i n artflf' ftfwn 
eastern Europe and China, ‘ Sudari h|s 
allowed the front to use K&ssala, 15 
from the border, as a staging ppst*and 
has also admitted refugees from Eritrea i 
help from Sudan appears to 1 haye 
increased since the left-wing coup Ifiete 
earlier this year. Kuwait and 4 S&iftfi 
Arabia are said to have given mon$y*/‘ 
The front wants to establish an indepen¬ 
dent state. Eritrej*, formerly art Italian 
colony, was federated with Ethiopia in 
195o, but the Ethiopians dissolved the 
federation and incorporated the province 
completely in 1962. It was this than set 
off the present revolt. At the‘rtidment 
the government wifi make no concessions. 
Emperor Haile Selassie fears that change* 
in Eritrea would have a domino effect 
elsewhere. Although Ethiopia's relations 
with the Somali republic have improved 
since 1967, a successful Eritrean Tbri&k- 
awav might well bring about a revival* of 
irreaentism among its own Somalis.* ** 
The emperor is now 77 * and his old- 
fashiorted autocratic style of government 
is already creaking. If there is confusion 
at the centre when he goes, the Eritreans 
might be able to force some concessions 
from whoever takes over. But the 
Ethiopian army will try to ensure that the 
concessions are not far-reaching, and 
would almost certainly intervene if ever 
independence came in sight f 
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THE WORLD 


Nipping bigness in the bud 

0 

Washington, DC 


How handy it might be for patriotic 
Britons and their foreign friends in the 
BP affair if they could say that the 
promised American anti-trust suit 
against the merger of the British 
Petroleum Company’s American acti¬ 
vities into the Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio smacked in some way of victimisa¬ 
tion. As things are, however, the Justice 
Department’s case against BP and Sohio 
(see page 65) stands on its merits and 
is in fact but one in a striking series 
of anti-trust suits filed by the government 
since President Nixon took office. 

No sooner had Mi; Richard McLaren 
started work last January as the Presi¬ 
dent’s Assistant Attorney General for anti¬ 
trust matters than he was breathing fire 
against the increase in so-called conglom¬ 
erate mergers—those between companies 
with quite disparate commercial interests, 
often getting together for no apparent 
reason of industrial logic. So far this yeai 
Mr McLaren has 'filed : 

A landmark suit against the attempt by 
Ling-Temco-Vought Inc to absorb the 
Jones and Laughlin Steel t Corporation, 
the country’s sixth largest steelmaker. 

Three separate suits against takeovers 
being made by the International Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Corporation—of a 
big commercial catering firm, of an 
insurance company and of 4 fire alarm 
company. 

A suit to prevent another conglomerate, 
Northwest Industries Inc, from acquiring 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, the third 
biggest tyre manufacturer—a suit which 
played a part in Northwest eventually 
being forced to drop the bid, 

A suit against much the biggest steel 
manufacturer in the world, the United 
States Steel Corporation, for allegedly 
using “ reciprocity ”—a latinised way of 
saying that US Steel was twisting the 
arms of its suppliers to make them buy 
or carry its products in return for being 
allowed to sell to US Steel. This suit 
was settled by a “consent” degree in 
which the company, while not legally 
admitting its guilt, promised not to 
indulge in such arm twisting, to prevent 
its buyers from consulting with its sales¬ 
men and so oh. 

Mr, McLaren also threatened to 
bring suit against the holding 


company of First National City Bank of 
New York and the Chubb Corporation, a 
sizeable insurance firm, which persuaded 
the two companies to drop their proposal 
to merge. In addition his Anti-Trust 
Division is pursuing a case begun by his 
Democratic predecessor which, in com¬ 
pany with private suits, attacks the 
International Business Machines Corpora¬ 
tion for linking the price of its computers 
to its charges for helping to programme 
them, for pre-empting markets by prem¬ 
ature announcements of new products and 
the like. To many people’s surprise Mr 
McLaren took a hard 'line on another 
Democratic case, against the Atlantic 
Richfield Company’s acquisition of the 
Sinclair Oil Corporation ; he encouraged 
the two companies to sell off overlapping 
assets to BP and yet he is still (for the 
while at least) working through the 
courts to undo the merger. 

Under Mr McLaren’s guidance the 
Administration has requested Congress td 
increase the maximum corporate fine in 
anti-trust cases tenfold to $500,000. 
Another, larger attack by the Administra¬ 
tion through Congress on conglomeration 
of business is the Treasury’s one-bank 
holding company Bill which seeks to close 
a loophole through which banks can ex¬ 
pand into other activities, but it is stuck 
fast for the moment in Congress. 

How does one measure the effect, let 
alone the success, of such busy application 
of laws which Professor J. K. Galbraith 
once called a “ charade ” designed “ to 
persuade people in general and British 
Socialists in particular that the market is 
stilt extant?” One cannot. What 
can be said is that the Department 
of Justice’s overworked, overstretched 
cadre of anti-trust lawyers has 
never been happier. In contrast to some 
of his professorial predecessors Mr 
McLaren is a trial lawyer who itches to 
get to court or into bargaining sessions. 
Gone in large part are the lengthy 
economic appraisals of possible cpses. 
Section VII of the Clayton Act, the 
springboard for most splits, is not subjected 
to the agonised scrutiny which used so 
often to delay or bury cases suggested by 
the anti-trust staff. Mr McLaren believes 
that the best way of testing a law■ is to 
bring a case and that in practice tnis is 



McLaran-trlggat-hapfir trustbustar 


1 

the best way of expaiding the law as well, 
since the federal (burn (notably, the 
Supreme Court) ha^e consistently sup¬ 
ported the goveriment’s antitrust 
arguments. 

Thus most of thei anti-conglomerate 
cases contain arguments in very similar 
language that such Bergen will bring 
an increase in u economic concentration,” 
defined in the most geiera) terms. That 
Section VII says that* a merger to be 
illegal must lessen conbetition in a a 
line of commerce ” and that the economy 
in general has never ye been defined in 
the courts as a line of cdnmerce does 1 not 
worry Mr McLaren. Ii the courta^feel 
as he does—and as inddd a very strong 
current of populist sentirtent now doe*— 
this restricted definitiot will expand. 
Interestingly many of the pgion of lawyers 
working for the defendants in the LTV 
and I 7 T cases believe th^ they will beat 
Mr McLaren on this contrition, but that 
they may lose the cases aiyway on twp 
other quite modern anti-irust grounds: 
on that of reciprocity, where the merged 
companies might trade toother or bring 
pressure on their suppliers to trade with 
other branches of the congbmerate ; and 
on the theory of potential competition, 
as defined in the historic tProcter and 
Gamble-Clorox case of thrfc years ago, 
when it was successfully ifgued that 
P and G could have gone int* the market 
for bleaches anyway as a new competitor, 
without lessening cOmpetitioi by taking 
over a leader in that market (ike Clprox. 
The argument that BP by ^itself is a 
potential competitor in Ohio(s, inciden¬ 
tally, almost certainly a main joint in the 
case being prepared against th} BP-Sohio 
deal. 

There are three vast sna|? to .Mr 
McLaren’s method of testing the law 
through the courts. First it is a pmble on 
the future composition of those hurts and 
in particular ot the Supreme Coirt. After 
that there is the immediate* damage 
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which can unfairly be dore to a company, 
its shareholder* and enqployees, bf the 
trigger-happy" filing of arti-trust suits. In 
a large sense this may be desirable a a a 
way of checking the galloping rate of 
mercers—which has, thanks to the state 
of the stock market as y?uch as to any¬ 
thing Mr McLaren has done, slowed to 
a trot anyway of late. $ut should a suit 
fail in umpteen years* tine, the delays and 
uncertainty may already have damaged 
an individual company inequitably. Mr 
McLaren’* disingenuova horror at what 
happened to LTV*s share$ when he 
threatened to bring sut led him to for¬ 
go a preliminary injunction barring the 
merg^f with Jones anJ Laughlin for the 
duration of the .trial in return for an 
agreement by LTV aid J and L that they 
would* keep the marngetnent of the two 
groups apart until tie case was over. 

This and similar dials with the manage¬ 
ment of big busiiess have laid Mr 
McLaren and his boss, the Attorney 
General, Mr Mitciell, wide open to 
charges that they speak to the public in 
one tongue and to Republican company 
directors in anotler. The “lenient” 
consent decree agned with US Steel is 
a case in point. Worse still, it is said, 
was the way that Mr McLaren recently 
let the automobileconipanies off the hook 
with a consent decree over their alleged 
conspiracy to deky the introduction of 
anti-pollution derices on car exhausts. 
That the consent decree gained all that 
the original suits filed by the Democrats 
wanted and that Mr Edwin Zimmerman, 
the previous Asistant Attorney General 
who brought th« case, privately says that 
he would have settled for just the same 
01 less, lends to go unnoticed. 

This dramatics the final, highest barrier 
to taking cases to court. It is the nature 
of law courts tiat anti-trust cases outlast 
the terms of afice of Assistant Attorney 
Generals, even one with as much zest as 
Mr McLaren.This would.be so even if, 
as Mr McLacn proves every day, anti¬ 
trust chiefs dd not tend to be difficult 
men for their political bosses to live with 
for very long And when court cases are 
as personal n style as Mr McLaren’s 
there can be no certainty that his succes¬ 
sors will disp>se of them as he would like. 
Thus a conent decree now must often 
seem better than a possible victory later. 

This appoach plays the crucial part 
in explainiig why cases are not brought 
against easting monopoly power— 
against th> long established giants of 
American business rather than against the 
newcomer? Any antitrust prosecutor 
dreams of a case to break up the General 
Motors Corporation ; indeed blueprints of 
such a cae and of a new pattern for the 
automobife industry in general have col¬ 
lected cNt in the Justice Department for 
years, fftfre lies the dilemma of American 
anttarusf.policy at work. What Assistant > 
AttorneyGenerai would tie up his depart¬ 
ment icase which he might never live 
to see nsolved, when there are so many 
cases of incipient bigness which can be 
mpbkLu^he bud—as British Petroleum 
ma<^^Hien this week?* 


Burger begins 


Will the Supreme Court’s first new Chief 
Justice in 16 years turn out, like' his 
predecessor, to be a liberal in conservative 
clothing ? It should not be long before 
Mr Wairen Burger, President Nixon\ 
replacement for the retired Mr Earl 
Warren, places his stamp on the Court. 
He comes to his new job with a reputation 
as a man concerned with law and order 
and strict interpretations of die Constitu¬ 
tion. The cases waiting—more than 60— 
are dominated by the very issues—appeals 
by convicted criminals and protests by 
civil rights groups against die slowness of 
racial integiation—designed to take the 
new Court’s political temperature. 

In the past, Justices have often surprised 
Presidents who appointed them to the high 
liench; Mr Warren, a Republican chosen 
by President Eisenhower, led the Court 
into the liberal, activist path from which 
Mr Nixon would like it to draw back. 
One case in particular will be a clear 
test for Mr Burger. An Alabamian Negro, 
sentenced to death for rape, argues that 
a jury should not at the same time decide 
a defendant’s guilt and his punishment. 
If his appeal fails, there could be a wave 
of executions across America. If it suc¬ 
ceeds, it may in effect end capital 
punishment. Mr Burger will bear the 
brunt of the public's reaction either way. 

As the Burger Court begins its work, 
it is still one man short. Judge Clement 
Haynswoith of South Carolina, the 
second of Mr Nixon’s choices for the 
Court, is now by no means certain to be 
apptoved by the Senate when his con¬ 
firmation is put to a vote, since many 
Republicans, including the party’s deputy 
leader in the Senate, have joined his 
critics. Those who can overlook Judge 
Haynsworth’s investments in 46 firms 
which might be involved in litigation 
liefore the Court find it hard to believe 
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that he has the intellectual calibre or 
sensitivity .that the; Court demands and 
’which Mr‘Burger, conservative or npt, 
has beyond question. 

It is worth noting that Chief 
Justice Burger has just resigned from the 
Mayo Foundation, saying only that under 
his new schedule he will not have the time 
to devote to it. He was a trustee of the 
well-known medical complex in his home 
state of Mihnesota from 1959, receiving 
a fee of $2,000 a year. As recently as last 
August, when reporters pestered him with 
questions about a possible conflict of 
interest, Mr Burger dismissed the inquiries 
as impertinent. Moreover, in the wake 
of the scandal which unseated Justice Abe 
Fortas last May (he had accepted money 
from a private foundation # for vague ser¬ 
vices), Mr Burger said that, in principle, 
Justices could not be expected to retreat 
to a “ monastic life ” but should involve 
themselves in the community. Nonetheless, 
the Mayo Clinic is hardly aloof from 
public affairs and possible controversy. It 
obtains giants from the federal govern¬ 
ment and it may set up a medical school 
subsidised by the state of Minnesota. 


End of the line? 


Fears that railways all over America 
would be paralysed led the Administra¬ 
tion last week to make a reluctant excep¬ 
tion to its conviction that collective 
bargaining is best left to the parties con¬ 
cerned. President Nixon ordered a 
60-day cooling-off period (the longest 
available under the Railway Labour Act) 
for mediation of the year-long dispute 
between the railways and four craft trade 
unions representing 120,000 men in the 
shops. The unions, anxious to avoid 
creating an emergency which would bring 
in the government, had proposed a strike 
against only six of the 76 lines, leaving 
alternative services operating. To these 
“divide and conquer” tactics, the rail¬ 
ways responded with the threat of a total 
shutdown. The immediate issue is 
wages ; the companies insist that they 
will not give these four unions better 
terms than those which satisfied (but, 
on£ can be sure, not for long) the other 
railway brotherhoods. 

However, a larger issue this year may 
be the Railway Labour Act itself, which 
covers airlines as well as railways, and 
which blights, instead of encouraging, gen¬ 
uine negotiations. Mr Shultz, the 
Secretary of Labour, ^ho has had a task 
forfce* considering how genuine collective 
bargaining can be revived on the rail¬ 
ways, said last week that so far there had 
only been shadow-boxing. 

For the ordinary commuter, the infre¬ 
quency, tardiness and dirtiness of trains 
are more of a fighting issue than 
occasional threats of’strikes. Commuters 
on the Lt^rig Island ' Railroad, owned by 
New Yofh rate, are so militant that 
Republican majorities in tfip island; and 
the re-election of Govetaot Rockefeller 
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himself have seemed to be in danger. He 
may still not be out of the woods in spite 
of the considerable improvement since 
August 7th, when Mr Rockefeller pro¬ 
phesied that by October 7th the line 
would provide the finest commuter 
service in the country. (This was not as 
rash as it seemed ; he knew that private 
arrangements with the trade unions 
guaranteed at least a degree of co-opera¬ 
tion with efforts to modernise the line.) 

It is not just passengers’ comfort which 
is exercising Congress and the Administra¬ 
tion, though there are horror stories 
about do-it-yourself dustbins in dining- 
cars and Congress seems inclined to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to set minimum standards for 
passenger trains which the commission 
has decided, by a narrow vote, that it 
does not now possess. The real question 
is whether passenger train service is not 
to disappear altogether while Congress, 
the Administration and local communities 
debate how (and by whom) the rail¬ 
ways’ losses on socially necessary services 
are to be made up. The popularity of 
the Metroliners, the new faster, non-stop 
trains between New York and Washing¬ 
ton, suggests that people can be won 
back from the airlines and their cars 
in densely populated areas at least. But 
to save even these services will be costly. 


Chicago's tri&l 


Was the violence during the Demo¬ 
cratic convention in August, 1968, a 
“ police riot,” as a special investigating 
commission charged, or the work of out¬ 
side agitators, as Mr Daley, the Mayor of 
Chicago, insisted ? Eight of each were 
indicted by a grand jury but the answer 
of the courts is slow in coming. Four 
policemen have been acquitted, one just 
last month, with four more awaiting trial. 
Now it is the turn of the other eight, 
representing most strands in America’s new 
radicalism, to appear in federal court. The 
oldest is Mr David Dellinger, 53, the 


chairman of the New Mobilisation Com¬ 
mittee to End the War; the rest, Mr 
Abbie Hoffman and Mr Jerry Rubin, co¬ 
founders of the Youth International 
Party, Mr Bobby Seale, the chairman of 
the Black Kmjherv Mr Rennie Davis and 
Mr Tom Hayden of Students for a 
Democratic Society* Mr John Opine* and 
Mr Lee Weiner of the Mobilisation Com¬ 
mittee, are all about 30. Only Mr 
Weiner is a native Chicagoan. Their 
audacity has not been quenched, 
Accused of conspiracy, they defiantly call 
themselves The Conspiracy and Mr 
Hoffman has issued tickets for the w World 
Series of Injustice : the Chicago Con¬ 
spiracy vs Washington Kangaroos.” 

The tickets arc not likely to be honoured 
in Judge Hoffman’s courtroom. Chicago 
has learned a lesson and granted permits 
for the promised demonstrations in support 
of the accused, but it remains apprehen¬ 
sive—not without cause as is shown by the 
disturbance this week during the com¬ 
memoration by students of Che Guevara’s 
death. 

The judge is a stickler for courtroom 
etiquette and his relations with the 
accused and their counsel were embittered 
from the first. Already the defence lawyers 
are proclaiming that a fair trial is 
impossible, a not unexpected move in a 
case whose constitutional importance vir¬ 
tually guarantees appeals right up to the 
Supreme Court. But the judge has 
attracted the indignation of lawyers all 
over the country by holding four defence 
counsel in contempt for not flying in 
voluntarily from New York and California 
to ask permission to retire from the trial ; 
two he ordered to prison for the weekend. 
About 150 lawyers came to Chicago to 
protest outside the Federal Building. 

It was an unfortunate beginning for a 
case which is expected to help to delineate 
•the limits to which dissent may be carried. 
It will provide the first test of the con¬ 
stitutionality of the sections of the 1968 
Civil Rights Act which make it a federal 
crime to cross a state line or use inter¬ 
state communications to incite a riot. 



Uwytrs tilth* titiutHn* 


These sections were added to the rights 
Bill by Senator Thurmond at a time when 
the country was in a turmoil over racial 
riots but they have never been invoked 
against the civil rwnb agitators ” who 
were their original targets. Yet another 
issue is whether the Department of Justice 
was within its rights in eavesdropping on 
the defendant* without a court order ; it 
argues that this is a national security case 
and that as such no court order was 
needed. Over defence objections Judge 
Hoffman will not allow this question to 
be considered until the trial is concluded. 
The jury which is asked to say whether 
these eight rebels, most of them wearing 
colourful and unorthodox clothes, should 
go to prison for up to ten years, is pre¬ 
dominantly middle-aged: a house-painter, 
a transport worker and ten women, two 
of them black. 


North of Boston 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Essex County is a traditionally conserva¬ 
tive region along the north shore of 
Massachusetts. It has been celebrated by 
such literary inhabitants as John Green- 
leaf Whittier, John P. Marquand and 
John Updike. In the early nineteenth 
century, the well-to-do Yankee merchants 
who lived there were opposed to the war 
with Britain and unexpectedly sent a 
Federalist, a forerunner of today’s 
Republicans, to Congress. They have 
stuck with Republicans, with brief inter¬ 
ruptions, ever since. But last week they 
turned about face again, also on the issue 
of an unpopular war, and chose a 
Democrat. 

Mr Michael Harrington, the winner of 
the seat from what is now the Sixth 
Congressional District, is a State Rep¬ 
resentative who campaigned almost 
entirely on the issue of tne Vietnam war. 
Mr Harrington, advocating immediate 
and total withdrawal, narrowly defeated 
the Republican who had been expected 
to win : Mr William Saltonstall, a State 
Senator and the son of the former United 
States Senator, Mr Leverett Saltonstall, 
the Republican party's present elder 
statesman in Massachusetts. Mr Harring¬ 
ton, who showed unexpected strength 
even in Whittier's villages and Mar- 
quand’s commuter towns with their care¬ 
fully preserved Georgian mansions, is the 
first Democrat to represent the district 
since 1874. The seat wa9 left vacant last 
summer when Mr William Bates, who 
had represented the district for 19 years, 
,died of cancer. Neither of the two chal¬ 
lengers flashed with charm but Mr Har- 
rington was the less cokmHess and his 
speeches opposing the war and the 
anti-ballistic missile programme appealed 
to independent voters, an important 
group in Esse* County. 

This i*> the third supposedly safe 
Republican seat that the Democrats have 
won this year and the victory was widely 
interpreted as a sign of mounting 




who tests only cars 


Finding out how a new model 
performs is important. Finding out 
how drivers react to it is equally im¬ 
portant. To see how car and driver 
interact, Mercedes-Benz believes in 
testing the car — and the driver. 

Mercedes-Benz devised a spe¬ 
cial test for average, everyday driv¬ 
ers just to find this out. 

We invite these ordinary drivers 
to our test track at Stuttgart-Unter- 


tuerkheim to play a game you might 
call "The Unexpected Always Hap¬ 
pens.” They don’t know what’s 
coming up; all they have to do is 
drive straight ahead at 60 km/h — 
and react. 

Lots of things happen, and 
suddenly. A child appears from 
nowhere. An inattentive pedestrian, 
blunders onto the road.They’re only 
rubber dummies shot into the car’s 
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Hmington: a winning dove 


impatience with the Administration's 
Vietnam policy. Even a Saltonstall 
campaign manager agreed : “ The issue 
overshadowed personalities,’* he said ; 
“ people are just sick of the war.” To sav 
that any political issue overshadows 
personalities in Massachusetts is saying a 
lot, however. The one consistent theme in 
voting patterns is loyalty to incumbents. 
The late Mr Bates was very populai 
among voters of the district, as had been 
his father who represented the country 
before him. The ease with which he was 
returned to Washington at each election 
obscured the fact that the traditional 
Republican voting pattern in the count> 
had changed ; Democrats have moved, 
along with industry', out from Boston. 


Purer states' rights? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNESOTA 

A dramatic legal battle over whether 
states have th$ right to set their owq , 
limits for the 'discharge of waste from 
nuclear power plants lias begun in Minne¬ 
sota. The stated Pollution Control Agency 
has had the temerity to set standards 50 
times stricter than those of the federal 
Atomic Energy Commission. The AEC 
likes to think of itself as both omnipotent 
and prudent in nuclear matters. But as 
it is also the national propagandist for 
nuclear power, its impartiality can be 
challenged. 

The suit in Minnesota has been brought 
against the state pollution agency by the 
Northern States Power Company. Next 
May the NSP wants to open a new 
540,000 - kilowatt electricity - generating 
plant on the, Mississippi RiVer, 34 miles 
upstream from the place Where the twin 
cities of Minneapolis arid St Paul take 
out their drinking water* The company, 
supported by the AEC .endi ve two big 
manufacturers^ nuclear the 

General West* n „ 

inghouse ^Hft^orpbrauori, contends' 
that the authority to decide 

how can he discharged 


into the river. Moreover, in a separate 
suit, the company maintains that the 
state's standards are unworkable. 

The case seems destined for the 
Supreme Court. The legal implications-are 
vast. Are federal regulations, such as those 
set by the AEC, binding for the whole 
country—or are they simply minimum 
standards which the states have a right to 
exceed in their search for a purer environ¬ 
ment ? The AEC will put up a hard fight. 
It is arguing that the states lack the 
expertise for so complex a job. If each 
of the £0 states set its own rules, .the 
commission insists, chaos would result. 
Anyway, the AJEC believes that Congress 
has given its exclusive jurisdiction over 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
that the states have no nght to speak at 
all. For their part, Minnesota’s lawyers 
hope to establish the principle that the 
state can promulgate its own stricter 
safety standards and that Congress did 
not pre-empt the nuclear energy field for 
the AEC in matters of health. And, from 
the sidelines, some scientists contend that, 
if the power roriipany would spend enough 
money, it would not have to discharge 
any radioactive waste at all and could 
achieve this without losing its profit. Such 
a “ zero level ” is more extreme man 
even the state agency demands. 

Thu issue of pollution, in Minnesota 
as ‘elsewhere, has become as American as 
Mr Neil Armstrong's mother’s apple pie. 
The public everywhere is worried about 
nuclear plants and their discharge not 
only of radioactive waste hut also of hot 
water—what is called “thermal pollu¬ 
tion.” Officials of the AEC have traipsed 
up to Vermont to defend its safety stan¬ 
dards and v are appearing again at a 
symposium at the University of Minnesota 
this month. They argue fiercely that 
nuclear plants are tpuch less guilty of 
pollution thttri any other form of power 
plant and that they would not object 
jto random “monitoring over reactor 
IsfHuenta by the Public Health Service. 

In Minnesota, Governor LeVander, a 
Republican Who wants to be re-elected 
next year, may be able to turn the issue 
to his own addin tage. After wavering 
at first, he has sided with the state pollu¬ 
tion agency and against the company. 
Moreover, he persuaded the National 
Governors’ Conference in Colorado to 
support unanimously a declaration th&r 
states had the right to set “ environmental 
controls ” above /tbut < federal minimurft. 
And now it is red that the Nixrin 

Administratiovi qiay .take’ the side of the 
Minnesota agency, raffter than that of 
the AEC, in the Court tight. States' rights 
are a good Republican ;hwlying cry. In the ; 
past, it has been used, to v protect the 
state* against |t*6hj| ^pclejraf authority. 
But in Minnesota it is Being used, perhaps 
for the first, dm**, < as a way of getting 
river a private industry* 
may be abo^t,Jb 46 a 
fkttt \pqpqtl ttdek —appeaWng f simul¬ 
taneously to favour greater autonomy for 
the states and greater public control over 
industrial pollution of the environment. 


Choice of liberals 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Of the half dozen major American cities 
and the many other smaller towns which 
will elect Mayors on the first Tuesday in 
November, few have endured such a 
lengthy battle between only two candi¬ 
dates as has Pittsburgh, where a gap of 
oyer five months stretches between the 
primary elections in which the two major 
political parties choose their cat^didatfes 4 
and the general election. This usually • 
tedious period is, however, pretty eycitvflg 
for orjcri, because for the first tithe - * 

36 years there is a serious Republican 
challenge in a city which bas been ruled 
by Democratic Mayors since shortly after 
Franklin Roosevelt became President. 
Further, this time the Democratic 
nominee is himself a challenger having 
roundly lieaten a machine-run opponent 
in the Democratic primary election last 
May. Finally, in contrast to most other 
local elections this season, both candi¬ 
dates, Republican and Democrat, are 
avowed liberals. 


Mr Peter Flaherty, the fresh-faced 



Flaharty baats the bossas 
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Eastern invented the Air Shuttle to make air 
commuting possible 

With a jet leaving New York for Boston every 

hour on the hour 

And every hour from New York 

to Washington D C 

It’s a true shuttle service because your clients 
don't need to make reservations 
If one plane s full we'll roll out 
another for |ust one passenger if need be 
Remember, Eastern also serves 110 cities in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Bermuda, and the Bahamas 
So ask your travel agent to book you 
Eastern from New York For business 
or pleasure Or both 
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43-year*old Irishman who is the Demo¬ 
cratic contender, has attracted some 
national attention recently because his 
campaign so far seems to show that 
personal appeal in the style of the 
Kennedys can still unite unlikely groups 
of people. Thus in the printary election 
lie took almost a majority >of the black 
vote, even though Pittsburgh’s Negro 
community is a long-established one 
whose members had voted like sheep for 
the Democratic machine for years and 
years. Yet in spite of this black support 
Mr Flaherty’s campaign against the 
organisation (to which he himself used to 
belong) won the hearts of Pittsburgh\ 
labouring whites, mostly Irish, Italian, 
Polish and German in origin ; they have 
little love for their black neighbours, as 
the recent rowdv battles over employ¬ 
ment in Pittsburgh’s building trades have 
shown. If this were not enough, Mr 
Flaherty piled up a big majority in the 
city’s largest ward on Squirrel Hill, a 
liberal and mostly Jewish enclave which 
thought little of Mr Flaherty until his 
opponent in the primary campaign niis- 
guidedly started preac hing “ law and 
order” (today’s euphemism for “racism 
and reaction ”) against him as a last 
desperate throw. 

The collapse under this onslaught of 
Pittsburgh's Democratic machine, once 
the most effective in the country, leaves 
a political gap which few in the cit\ 
have appreciated as yet. Pittsburgh’s pios- 
perity, the rebuilding of its downtown 
area, the success of its drive against an 
pollution, all stem from an almost des¬ 
potic inter-party alliance which has 
lasted since the second world war. Mr 
Richard King Mellon, a Republican 
multi-millionaire, has Jong dominated 
most of Pittsburgh's big firms—the 
Aluminium Compari) of Amenca, the 
Gulf Oil Corporation, the Mellon 
National Bank, the Jones and Lauglilin 
Steel Corporation—and he influences 
others, such as the United States Steel, 
Koppers, and II. J. Heinz companies. His 
influence has kept them in Pittsburgh, 
has forced them to spend money on 
improving the city and has restrained 
them from serious political opposition to 
Democratic Mayors. 

For Mr Mellon, though a Republican, 
worked closely with Mayor David Law¬ 
rence, a Democrat ; with genial cunning 
Mr Lawrence had put together a political 
voting machine which Mr Mellon knew 
that lie could not beat. This alliance 
survived Mr Lawrence’s retirement from 
city politics a decade ago and his death 
three years ago ; it only began to 
collapse recently under the strain of city 
and county Democratic officials falling 
out with one another and of a stream of 
invective from the police force against 
the Democratic cit> government's com¬ 
passionate handling of black rioters last 
year. But now citv politics are up for 
grabs. 

Yourtger Wspublicans than Mr Mellon 
introducet^jjgjohn Tabor iqto the race 
for little genteel and “ ivy- 
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league ” for Pittsburgh, Mr Tabor is yet 
personable and an able administrator who 
has served in Pennsylvania’s state 
government. Sensibly the national Repub¬ 
lican party in Washington is being kept 
at arms’ length but, as Mr Mellon has 
watched the relic of Mayor Lawrence’s 
machine seize up before his eyes, he has 
started to give discreet support to Mr 
Tabor—though keeping in touch with Mr 
Flaherty’s new Democrats as well. As a 
result money almost seeps from the walls 
of Mr Tabor’s campaign office and over¬ 
flows from hoardings and newspaper 
advertisements ; one of liberal Repub¬ 
licanism’s most ruthless east coast con- 
dottieri has been hired, money no object, 
to command Mr Tabor’s campaign. 

Had Mr Tabor had the old-line 
Democrats of City Hall to run against, 
he might well have l>een the favourite 
to win. As it is, by trouncing the machine 
in the primary election, Mr Flaherty has 
neatly removed Mr Tabor’s chief target. 
Belatedly and with evident distaste, Mr 
l abor has now introduced a “ law and 
order ” pitch into his campaign—angling 
foi the central European vote, if not that 
of the Irish and Italians, for Mr Tabor 
is himself a well-heeled Czech. Because 
of the ugly mood of white construction 
workeis and other labouring men in the 
citv, Mr Tabor may at last have bit the 
light note—for bis purpose. But Mr Fla¬ 
herty has so successfully projected him- 
Nelf as a rebel against “ boss rule ” in 
Pittsburgh, as the common man’s spokes¬ 
man against government interference and 
uiban ills, that he has left Mr Tabor with 
a lot of ground to make up. 


Students in uniform 


The Molotov cocktail thrown into the 
office of the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps at Columbia University 
last week was a kick at a defeated enemy ; 
the programme is being phased out. So 
it is, too, at Harvard University and Dart¬ 
mouth College where anti-war students, 
determined that the institutions should 
cut their links to the military, occupied 
administrative buildings last spring. But 
the services, and their friends in Congress, 
are prepared to let the big private 
colleges and universities sever their mili¬ 
tary links. The strength of ROTC 
is at the smaller private institutions and 
the big state-supported ones where, if 
resistance flares up, it can doused by 
threats that funds may be cut off. 

Television and newspapers record the 
violent protests but give less attention 
to the popularity of ROTC with many 
students, who prefer a commission to 
being conscripted for the ranks, and with 
many institutions ; the National Asso¬ 
ciation of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges has declared officer train¬ 
ing “most appropriate” at educational 
institutions. Applications for new units 
sometimes have to be turned down. 
Nevertheless the services are aware that 
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On parade at the University of Vermont 


ROTC is not perfect and last June, at 
the height of the student protests, they 
set up a committee to recommend 
reforms. Even before its report was sub¬ 
mitted the sendees had begun to elimin¬ 
ate some of the features which irritate 
critics and reflect an out-of-date approach 
to officer training : excessive drilling, long 
hours of dreary and elementary class¬ 
room instruction. The Army and Air 
Force, though not yet the Navy, seem 
prepared to gi\e up academic credits for 
service in the ROTC. That such credits 
should be given for military instruction 
angers many people ; so does the rank 
of professor enjoyed by ROTC instructors. 

Now the committee of educators and 
military rnen has proposed that the 364 
colleges with ROTC programmes should 
take more interest in them, supervising 
the enrichment of instruction and the 
selection of instructors. Pay for members 
of the corps would rise, there would be 
more scholarships and the institutions 
would be reimbursed for their out-of- 
pocket expenses. These are reforms to 
make ROTC more popular where it is 
already welcome. Obviously no changes 
would make it acceptable to those who 
reject militarism in every form. But there 
are more moderate critics, who feel that 
military tiaining has no place on campus 
and to these there is no concession. The 
services say that it is important to pre¬ 
serve a civilian influence in the forces. 
What they stress less is the high propor¬ 
tion of officers drawn in through ROTC, 
in which just over 210,000 students are 
enrolled. The Army draws 50 per cent of 
its new officers from ROTC, the Air 
Force 35 per cent and the Navy about 
20 per cent. No other programme could 
provide such a steady stream of well 
qualified young men. 
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Books 


NULLIUS IN VERBA 

The Evolution of Man and Society 

By C. D. Darlington. 

Allen and Unwin. 753 pages. 70s. 

By the time one ends this massive hook, 
one asks whether one is more fascinated 
or exasperated ; and the answer rests in 
doubt. Professor Darlington is a profes¬ 
sional geneticist of note and a serious 
amateur historian. He has set out to apply 
his biological knowledge to his theme, 
and to establish the role of genetics in it. 
His vehicle is a history of the world, from 
the emergence of man to the present day. 
He rests inevitably (and sometimes 
heavily) on secondary sources, but he 
interpiets them in his own way to prove 
a preconceived idea. This and certain limi¬ 
tations of the book are set out fairly in 
the preface, which deserves careful read¬ 
ing : 

[My] attempt . . . roulti have no point 
unless the same principles could be shown 
at work all the way through man’s evolution 
and history. This was my starting point and 
it proved also to be my conclusion. . . . The 
result will mostly, 1 believe, make sense for 
the general reader. ... It will however be 
an unaccustomed sense which the reader will 
want to judge or verify for himself. To do 
this he will, I admit, need some specialised 
knowledge, some acquaintance with my own 
evolutionary views. . . . What I have written 
therefore is merely a sketch which raises more 
questions than it settles . . .” 

Too true, these last words. Professor 
Darlington is making a takeover bid for 
history on behalf of biology, but his pros¬ 
pectus would never get past the panel. 
There is no need to dwell on minor mis¬ 
takes of historical fact ; they do not afTect 
the issue. What is worrying is the scientific 
claim of the hook. Professor Darlington 
addresses it to the general reader, yet he 
makes the impossible assumption that this 
reader will be familiar with his views and 
able to foim a judgment on their lele- 
vance. These views need exposition and 
argument ; but the general reader finds 
them scattered piecemeal by way of 
assertion, never expounded systematically. 
Gathering them together as best one can, 
one finds that inbreeding sometimes makes 
for stability, sometimes for decay ; 
bastards are always—and immediately, in 
that very same generation—splendid 
chaps genetics govern the world, 

at least wnere Professor Darlington can 
lay his hands on a family table. Nor is 
outbreeding safe, since in certain given 
circumstances which the amateur cannot 
understand it produces 10 per cent infertile 
offspring. 

One must take it on faith (faith in 


membership of the Royal Society, iu spite 
of iN motto “Nullius in Verba” which 
forbids faith in a^seition) that Professor 
Dailington knows what he is talking about 
when he deals in genetics, but why cannot 
he devote bis fiist hundred pages to 
expounding so much of his evolutionary 
views as he believes to be relevant, and 
the rest of the book to proving less but 
proving it well.' , 

Professor Darlington shows signs of 
holding the former Japanese view : that 
a gentleman is entitled to discard good 
manners when he goes on travel. No 
sooner out of his owrt field and into 
history than he ceases to feel any obliga¬ 
tion to apply strict scientific method. The 
word “ genetic ” is thrown in too often 
as a talisman, with too little attempt to 
justify it or to distinguish genetic effects 
from those of environment, social pressure 
within a lifetime, or even chance : Greek 
and Etruscan influence on the early 
Roman Republic is due to genetic 
infusion . Spaniards are genetically 
uncompromising ; Charles II was pro- 
Catholic on genetic grounds. The follow¬ 
ing is a telling example : 

When we compare the terracotta called 
Malavolta from Chmsi with Donatello’s St 
George we are fared with the genetic re¬ 
petition after sixty generations of both the 
sculptor and his model. 

Or take another example of an assump¬ 
tion of inherited characteristics, based on 
the fact that Lenin’s grandmother was a 
Kalmuk : 

Lenin’s sole enthusiasm outside revolution 
was hunting, a palaeolithic activity which 
sets him apart from the peasant and the 
artisan as well as from other Bolsheviks. 

May it not have been the result of an 
upper middle class upbringing, as in the 
case of Engels, who hunted regularly in 
England ? 

It is all such a pity. This is in many 
ways a splendid book, well written, fizzing 
with new ideas, giving the genetic thesis 
a fresh run which it deserves ; much of 
it is illuminating and convincing, but the 
hand is overplayed. On the modes of 
selection and the pressures involved, 
Professor Darlington is continuously 
stimulating : his passage on the evolu¬ 
tionary strengths and weaknesses of the 
early Christians, for example, is a gem. 
He raises questions, as he says, but in 
such a way that the right people may not 
come forward to answer them ; it will 


be too tempting to pick on the wrong 
points. One hopes that this will not 
liappen, but Professor Darlington's 
admirers must regret that in this Hook 
rigour does not match enthusiasm. 

HOME THOUGHTS FROM 
ABROAD 

Only One Year 

By Svetlana Alliluyeva. Translated by 
Paul Ghavchavadze. 

Hutchinson. 415 pages. 35s. 

Somewhere in her book, Miss Alliluyeva 
lists the names and careers of sons and 
daughters of a dozen or so top Soviet 
leaders of the Stalin era in order to bring 
out a most telling fact : with only one 
exception, none of those “ Kremlin child¬ 
ren " chose to follow in the political 
footsteps of their fathers. The exception 
was Jacob Sverdlov’s son, Andrey, who 
became a professional policeman. Others, 
hearers of famous names like Molotov, 
Voioshilov, Kaganovich, Zhdanov, Miko- 
van, Shvernik, preferred to earn their 
living as architects, engineers, aircraft 
designers, chemists. Miss Alliluyeva her¬ 
self studied history and literature and 
wanted to have nothing to do with poli¬ 
tics during her father's lifetime or after¬ 
wards. 

it is not hard to understand the causes 
of this revulsion. Miss Alliluyeva’s account 
of her own father in this hook is even more 
convincing than the one in her 44 Twenty 
Letters to a Friend," written secretly 
whilst she was still living in Russia and 
published shortly after her 44 defection *’ 
to the west in 19(17. T here is, first of all, 
Stalin in the late 1940s moodily listening 
to 44 Boris Godunov," obsessed with the 
danger of “ zionist" plots and ordering, 
in his daughters hearing, that the murder 
of a well-known Jewish theatre director, 
Michoels, should be described as a 44 car 
accident." T here is also Stalin the coarse 
and ill-educated man, pronouncing 
anathemas on eminent scholars like the 
linguist Professor Marr, or upholding 
pushful ignoramuses like the biologist 
Lysenko. But there is also Stalin the 
domestic tyrant with a completely Asiatic 
view of marriage and family, insisting on 
complete submissiveness from the women 
of the house, driving his second wife, Miss 
Alliluyeva’s mother, to suicide, and very 
nearly ruining his own daughter’s life. 
There is, finally, Stalin the focal point 
of the Soviet ruling circle, dining every 
night with his dreary Politburo chums, 
playing practical jokes with them, telling 
crude stories and letting them drink them¬ 
selves into a stupor so that they had to be 
carried away sick or unconscious by their 
bodyguards. 

Not since Mr Djilas’s 44 Conversations 
with Stalin " have we had such a close-up 
picture of Stalin’s lieutenants at their 
grossest apd worst. And Miss Alliluyeva 
is inevitably even more authoritative— 
and deadly—than Mr Djilas. From her 
we get a terrifying picture of the 
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Pampering on the high seas 




' ' y -rV ' ■ 


In an ideal world ships would be 
built by the nations with rhe most 
efficient shipbuilding industries, 
and seaborne trade would be 
carried by the nations with the 
most efficient Hcets. This is not an 
ideal world. All the world’s major 
shipbuilding nations subsidise 
their shipbuilders—compctitivcly. 
Apd many nations pamper their 
own fleets in various ways 
The pampering takes three forms: 
—flag discrimination, by which 
governments blatantly or ndt so 
blatantly require or encourage 
Cargoes to be carried under their 
national flags. 

-—flags of convenience, by which 
fleets arc encouraged to use some 
countries as a base, mainly by tax 
concessions. 

—the shipbuilding credit race, by 
which the government in the 
shipbuilding country offers 
specially favourable credit terms 
to customers buying ships (often 
amounting to disguised subsidies). 


20 culprits 

According to research done by the 
International Chamber of Ship¬ 
ping, and the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development, flag discrimination 
is operated by more than 20 
countries. An alphabet of the 
main practices runs as follows: 

—Argentina insists that govern¬ 
ment cargoes be carried in 
national vessels. It levies reduced 
port and related charges on 
national vessels, and exempts 
shipments on them from consular 
and similar fees. 


—Bolivia has recently passed a law' 
reserving 30% of all imports and 
exports to a new state line. It has 
bilateral agreements with other 
countries giving preference to 
national ships. 

—Brazil reserves a wide range of 
imports to national flag vessels, 
and operates preferential rates 
of exchange on some goods im¬ 
ported on national ships It has 
a declared discriminatory policy 
to increase the carryings in its 
vessels. To implement this it has 
recently passed a law giving it 
the right to approve or dis¬ 
approve the agreements pf the 
shipping 1 i n c s’ conferences 
(cartels). It dissolved the con¬ 
ferences on the routes between 
Brazil and North America and 
northern Europe, and prohibited 
the pooling agreements they 
operated. It prevented established 
lines from carrying major 
Brazilian exports, forcing them 
to take part in newly-formed 
conference arrangements under 
conditions dictated by the 
Brazilian authorities. 

—Burma diverts cargo to national 
ships through administrative 
pressure by state trading organisa¬ 
tions. 

—Chile reserves half of all imports 
and exports to national vessels, 
operates cargo sharing agreements 
with other South American coun¬ 
tries, and restricts the choice of 
carriage by means of import 
licences and exchange control. 

—Colombia has recently legislated 
to give the government powders 
to decide the percentage of 
imports and exports to be carried 
in Colombian ships. Foreign 



Nationalism's Battleground 

shipping is discouraged already 
by laws making freights payable 
in local currency of which a pro¬ 
portion is non-transferable, and 
by insisting that imports be on 
an fob basis (i.e. exclusive of 
freight and insurance). 

- -Ecuador operates preference for 
shipments to government depart¬ 
ments and other organisations 
established by law. 

—Egypt guarantees 3o% of 
total foreign trade to Egyptian 
vessels. 

—Ghana makes importers use the 


state-owned shipping line where 
practically possible, enforcing 
this by clauses in import licences 
—Guatemala imposes a 100% 
customs surcharge on imports 
from certain countries, unless 
they arc carried by Guatemalan 
ships. 

—India has bilateral cargo sharing 
agreements with several coun¬ 
tries. 

—Indonesia has obtained for 
national carriers a 40% share of 
the trade to Europe as a result 
of administrative pressures. 
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—Morocco requires 40% share of 
imports and 30% of exports of 
certain products to be carried 
in Moroccan ships. 4 
—Peru reserves a fifth of export 
and import cargoes to Peruvian 
ships. This ipay be increased to 
50%. Peru has cargo sharing 
—agreements with other South 
American countries. 

—Pakistan diverts cargoes to 
national ships by stipulations in 
letters of credit and by making 
freight payable at destination in 
non-transfcrablc currency, 

—The Philippines give generous 
tax' concessions to exporters who 
use 'thc' Philippine flag. In letters 
of credit (i.e. foreign currency 
drawing rights) government 
agencies insist that imports be 
carried by national vessels. 

—Portugal allows 20% off import 
duties on traffic between Portugal 
and Portuguese territories, pro¬ 
vided it is carried in national 
ships. 

—Uruguay offers a duty conces¬ 
sion amounting to m% of the cif 
value (i.e. freight and insurance 
included) of goods, if they are 
carried in national vessels. 

—Venezuela requires that a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of imports be 
carried by the national line or its 
associates. 

—The United States insists that 
all export-import bank loan agree¬ 
ments contain a shipping clause 
under which cargoes should be 

reserved, on a 100% basis, for 
American ships. This still applies 
if commercial banks take o\ei 
the whole loan. In any loans 
backed by the government to 
encourage exports, products 
must be earned under the 
American Hag unless American 
ships are unavailable. Half the 
tonnage of government imports, 
surplus farm produce and off¬ 
shore purchases of foreign aid 
goods have to be carried in 
United States ships. 

-The USSR and other east 
European countries use their 
monopoly organisation to book a 
high proportion of foreign trade 
on their own ships They insist on 
export cargoes being sold cif and 
imports bought fob 

With the exceptions of Portugal, 



Russia and the United States, 
these countries are all in the 
developing world. Portugal, vyith 
its overseas “ provinces ” it a 
special case. Russia and the 
United States invoke “ strategic " 
considerations as justification for 
fleet-pampering. In an age of 
nuclear weapons such claims can 
look a trifle thin ; but the growth 
of fhe Soviet merchant marine 
stems from the time of the Cuba 
crisis, when communist cargo was 
boycotted by free world shipping. 
Generally shipowners in the main 
shipping countries (e.g. Britain, 
Norway, the Netherlands, France) 
get no flag discrimination help 
from their governments. How¬ 
ever some (but not Britain) have 
effective countervailing powers 
which can be used to counteract 
discrimination against their fleets 
by other countries. 

Developing countries try to 
justify their flag discrimination 
on two grounds: 

—they claim that their trade is 
hurt by the cartels operated by 
the fleets of the major shipping 
countries. The United States has 
claimed the same on occasions. 

—they claim their discriminatory 
practices are merely temporary 
protection for infant shipping 
industries. 

In many cases therefore their 
national lines have joined the 
conferences and pressed for lower 
rates. Evidence now' suggests that 
in practice this does indeed tend 
to lower freight rate* However, 
developing countries are even 
more keen to save foreign 
currency by favounng their own 
Heels National interference in 
conferences is often more attri¬ 
butable to this, rather than to 
an urge to reduce rates ; and flag 
discrimination lends to persist 
long aftei an infant shipping 
industiv is established 
Flags of convenience ate much 
rarer than countries operating 
Hag discrimination, but they have 
a major impact 011 the pattern 
of shipowning ; hence, for 
example, the growth of the 
labenan fleet The main tax 
havens for shipping purposes ate 
Liberia, Panama, and the 
Lebanon. Most countries dis¬ 
courage their shipowners from 
operating under these flags, and 
those owners who do can find 
themselves in a foreign port 
deprived of consular services. 

The two main countries that 
do make widespread use of the 
Liberian Hag are the United 
States and Greece. In the case 
of the United States the main 
motive is not tax avoidance. 
Indeed the shipowner has to pay 
taxes in his country of residence, 
unless of course he resides in 
Liberia or another tax haven. He 
does get a slight fiscal edge, 
because of the tax-free build-up 
of profit in Liberia before it is 
repatriated to the country of 
residence. The main motive of the 
Americans in flying the Liberian 


flag is, however, the extra¬ 
ordinarily high wages that have 
to be paid to American seamen. 
Under the Liberian flag the 
American shipowner can pay 
low wages. He may have to give 
an assurance he will make his 
ships available to the United 
States in a national emergency. 
In the case of Greece there were 
very stringent local laws on ship¬ 
owning after the war, which 
encouraged the use of flags of 
convenience. Today Greece offers 
tax concessions td Greeks whether 
they fly under the Greek or a 
foreign flag. Greece today i$ a 
truly seafaring nation. Like the 
Americans, its shipowners can 
play the market, so to speak, in 
deciding w r hat flag to use. Any 
company whoso activity is out¬ 
side Greece can reside in Greece 
with no stamps, duties or fiscal 
liabilities. Even its executives are 
exempt from tax. 

So far it has been very difficult 
to obtain much international con¬ 
trol over flags of convenience and 
flag discrimination. With ship¬ 
building subsidies however, there 
arc signs of progress. Under the 
OECD auspices, countries repre¬ 
senting 96% of OECD shipbuild¬ 
ing recently reached agreement 
on limitations. These were 
Belgium, Britain, Canada, Den¬ 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Nor¬ 
way, Spain and Sweden. Austria, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Luxem¬ 
burg, Portugal, Sw'itzeilaud, 
Turkey and the United States 
abstained. 

lhe assenting countries have 
agreed on how to limit credit 
terms, and also to study how to 
reduce other factors w-hich distort 
normal competitive conditions in 
the industry As from July 1st, 
all export credits backed by 
governments have to be for a 
maximum of eight years, with a 
minimum down payment of 20",,, 
and minimum interest rate of 6 "... 
Altogether these agreements took 
up iff pages. And already it 
seems that some countries are 
preparing to make exceptions to 
the commitments they have (with 
reservations) undertaken. Later 
this month an OECD meeting 
will review the progress in imple¬ 
menting the agreement. 

'Fhe shipbuilding agreement has 
demonstrated the difficulty of 
securing international co-opera¬ 
tion to allow world .shipping to 
be ruled by economics rather than 
nationalist pressures. Meanwhile 
the consequence of these prolifer¬ 
ating devices for propping up less 
efficient shipowners ‘ is an 
approaching glut of shipping 
capacity. And not only docs trade 
tend to be diverted from the 
efficient to the less efficient 
shipowner. For this outcome 
however the established ship¬ 
owners—with their cartels, rate 
fixing, and trade-sharing agree¬ 
ments—are themselves partly to 
blame 
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Action centre 
in the money market 


BankersTrust 


With an armoury of machines, 
and amazingly agile brains, nine 
men keep Bankers Trust among the 
top dozen London dealers in foreign 
exchange. 

A battery of telephones connects 
them to every financial centre in the 
world. Language, esoteric as a secret 
agent's, hums dong the lines. 

“Londres. Trente-neuf quarante- 
et-un.” “Bon, je te prends un million a 
quarante-et-un." “Three months 
dollar-swiss. I can do five million 
dollars points my favour.” 



Teletypes clatter non-stop, two of 
them direct to Bankers Trust in New 
York Calculators click up many 
different currencies Second by second 
every fluctuation in world currency is 
tracked and recorded Enormous 
conversions are worked out, decisions 
affecting millions of pounds are taken 
in a flash. This is international 
exchange in action 

Our foreign exchange expertise 
means a lot to our customers 
(importers and exporters, for instance, 
who want the keenest rates, the latest 


prices) Our advice on currency trends 
helps them too It’s all part of the 
complete international banking service 
we provide It’s one reason why so 
many companies, domestic and 
international, large and small, use 
Bankers Trust You may need advice 
on foreign exchange one day. You’ll 
find us in the City at 9 Queen 
Victoria Street, E C 4, ^ 

in the West End at 
34 Grosvenor Square, W.i. 

For either office ring 
01-248 3251. 


You'll find an international banker at Bankers Trust 
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Oil Bluff and Counter-Bluff 

President Nixon's Department of Justice last week checked British Petroleum in its freshly laid 
American tracks. But, to judge by the peace overtures being made at the end of this week — 
only temporarily 


“ The department intends to sue to have the proposed acquisi¬ 
tion of British Petroleum Oil by Standard Oil of Ohio declared 
illegal under the anti-trust laws.” The announcement was 
made last Friday, and caught the directors of BP both 
unawares and unprepared. After four months of apparently 
amicable chats in the Department of Justice, they had begun 
to assume that the anti-trust issue was dead. Mr Fric Drake, 
chairman of BP, rushed to America to assess the new situa¬ 
tion and came back on Friday with the belief that a solution 
could be found--maybe fairly quickly. The outcome is that 
discussions with the department have been re-opened after last 
week’s deadlock, that good will has been reaffirmed on both 
sides and that both, it appears, are now ready to make 
concessions. 

No formal complaint had actually been filed against the 
merger under which Soldo would buy all HP’s new found 
American assets in return for Sohio stock, with control revert¬ 
ing to BP if and when its Alaskan production reaches 450,000 
barrels a day—as it seems sure to do. The department is willing 
to let the cleal proceed until the case is settled one way or 
the other, though nothing has yet been said about whether 
it will ask that the managements of the two companies stay 
apart until then which could be years if the mattei does 
go through the courts in the end. 

It had always looked as though the department might be 
hoping for a settlement out of court. Such a bluff would be 
very characteristic of Mr Richard McLaren, Mr Nixon’s man 
on anti-trust. This was probably more apparent (sec page 
45) to the American anti-trust bar, which knows him well, 
than it appears to have been either to British Petroleum or to 
Her Majesty’s Government’s spokesmen in London. BP’s 


budding American management has regarded Mr McLaren 
as its friend ever since, early in the year, he encouraged 
Atlantic Richfield to sell two refineries and 10,000 Sinclair 
petrol stations to BP, as the price of permitting Atlantic 
Richfield to take over Sinclair. This brought BP into the east 
coast of the LJnited States as a new foreign competitor to the 
established order. But BP never regarded these somewhat 
run-down acquisitions as its permanent American base. The 
management fully intended to talk with some bigger, more 
firmly established American oil group ; and some of its 
initial angci was over Mr McLaren’s apparent failure to 
appreciate the industrial logic of the deal that eventually 
materialised with Sohio. The trouble is that he probably 
appreciated it rather too well. 

Mr McLaren knows that Sohio controls around 30 per cent 
of the retail outlets for petrol in Ohio. If one counts the 
refinery runs w'hich Sohio sells to independent petrol sellers, 
its market share is higher yet—some estimate half as big again 
as the share that any other oil company has in any other 
major industrial state. This was tolerable in the hands of a 
minor and unintegrated oil company such as Sohio. But it 
would not be tolerable in the hands of a major world com¬ 
pany with a probable surplus of crude oil in Alaska to 
dispose* of. The Justice Department can also point out that 
the CJoloni.il pipeline, running north from Texas, intersects in 
eastern Pe nnsylvania with the Laurel line, which runs straight 
across to a Sohio bastion in Cleveland. BP owns a share in 
both lines. Again Sohio has been importing increasing 
amounts- now approaching one-sixth— of its crude oil needs 
from Canada, an area where BP is already a major producer 
of crude. 



BP'S Draka in an Ataskan daap-fraaza with Justica Dapartmant's Mitche/i 
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Such links arc not novel in the oil world. But they 
characterise the club of major oil-producing companies which 
an anti-trust lawyer, such as Mr McLaren, naturally opposes. 
Moreover, according to Mr McLaren, the links would reach 
an extreme form in the state of Ohio. Ever since the threat 
of an anti-trust suit first arose some months ago, BP and 
others have drawn a fine red herring across the trail through 
Ohio ; they constantly emphasise that the only apparent 
overlap, which they would be quite ready to undo, is between 
BP’s Sinclair stations and Sohio’s Boron stations in western 
Pennsylvania and possibly New Jersey. The Department of 
Justice may indeed wish to see this overlap go. But it is 
also taking a shot at the real meat of the BP deal. This is 
apparent from Mr McLaren’s strange statement that the 
“ merger would be illegal under the merger guidelines 
issued by his Democratic predecessors last year. ,, In private, 
Mr McLaren has always been jovially cynical about that 
particular set of guidelines ; his immediate boss, Mr John 
Mitchell, regards them as responsible for much of the uneven¬ 
ness of anti-trust enforcement. But Mr McLaren probably 
had a purpose in mentioning the guidelines. As BP is 
uneasily aware, one of the guidelines says that “ the depart¬ 
ment will ordinarily challenge any merger between one of the 
most likely entrants into the market [BP ?] and any firm 
[Sohio, perhaps ?] with approximately 25 per cent or more 
of the market." It was to this guideline that Mr Drake was 
referring in his statement in New York on Thursday when 
he said that he believed that the merger could be brought 
within it. 

What will now have to be decided, presumably, is the 
lelcvant market area. It will be no good pleading, as many 
have, that the state lines of Ohio are too artificial to be “ a 
market." This defence might do for any other company than 
Sohio. But a whole line of court cases—stretching from the 
famous suit in 1911 which forced John D. Rockefeller to 
break up his Cleveland-based Standard Oil empire, down to 
the trademark struggle in the early 1960s between Standard 
Oil of Ohio and Standard Oil of Indiana—have clearly 
marked out Ohio as a market entity, and one dominated by 
Sohio. Somehow, the precise percentages held by Sohio will 
have to be agreed and also what it has to do to get beneath 
the magical 25 per cent of the guidelines. The question will 
be : is this commercially feasible ? Sohio will certainly have 
to make some unpalatable concessions but they may still taste 
better than a long lawsuit. 

It is pretty clear that Mr McLaren wants to reach a 
settlement out of court. It is the much-criticised style of the 
man that he prefers to do things this way rather than follow 
cases to the bitter end through the courts. Equally, however, 
the force of his department’s complaints, in sheer anti-trust 
terms, means that BP’s retreat into the legal quaintness of 
western Pennsylvania was insouciant at best. Anyone who 
knows the Attorney-General, Mr John Mitchell, is aware of 
his respect for BP, and his reluctance, because it was 
against a foreign company, to bring the present 
case. This is a sign that the suit has nothing to do with 
American protectionism. On the contrary, the big American 
oil companies, almost to a man, want the BP-Sohio deal to 
succeed: if it does not, they are unhappy at the prospect 
that BPs vast Alaskan oil surplus may overhang the American 
market, with nowhere else to go. The Sohio deal, in fact, 
would bring' BP firmly into the American branch of the oil 
-pricing club, This is the most cogent philosophical reason 
that Mr McLaren has against it. ' 

Bttycen them BP and Sohio would take 400,000 of the 
6oo,oo«rbmwekarfday expected to come out of BPs Alaskan 
pipeline iraHHJfithout Sohio, BP would take only 180,000. 
The priqq BP might he willing to sell the balance 


sends cold shivers down the oil companies. Mr McLaren 
hopes that BP might turn round and refine the stuff itself in 
the United States if he stops the merger with Sohio. His 
hope may have been* strengthened by the clanger dropped by 
Mr Eric Drake, BP’s chairman, when he said that if the deal 
does fail “ it will not alter our ambitions to break into the 
American market. We would go on to look for other ways and 
means of doing it." BP’s best chance of mollifying the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice will be to show that expanding on its own 
in the United States is just what the company could not afford 
to do. This has the additional advantage of probably being 
true. The company’s experience in Canada of building a 
retailing chain from the ground upwards has convinced 
members of its board that a similar operation should not be 
attempted again. The cost of establishing a new chain in the 
United States is reckoned at $1 billion a state. Qiven the 
sums that BP must plough into its Sinclair investment to pull 
it round, the company could not hopefully contemplate any 
further independent moves in the American market for ten 
years. So Sohio, in merging with BP, would not be buying off 
a potential competitor. It is important to convince Mr 
McLaren of this. 

BP’s problem will get no easier with the delay. Its credit 
rating Is hardly in doubt, but the prospect of financing up to 
$1^ billion in development and pipeline expenses in Alaska, 
plus the cost of the Sinclair acquisition, plus the need to 
upgrade many of its northern petrol stations, would be an 
uneasy one without the almost unencumbered asset backing 
of Sohio. In addition, Sohio’s operating income should offer 
BP substantial tax advantages in the early years of production 
in Alaska, it would be unlikely to find these elsewhere. 
However, the partial sale of Sohio assets that looks likely to 
be the price of a go-ahead will not be that damaging and 
could even inject some badly needed cash into the combined 
company’s balance sheet. 

A more immediate reason why BP wants the deal to go 
through quickly is that it desperately needs marketing manage¬ 
ment to run its straggling, often grubby, string of Sinclair 
stations. It has recently dawned on BP that Sohio’s managers, 
used to the semi-monopolistic delights of Ohio’s urban mar¬ 
kets, might not be the best people to run such a chain ; but 
the shoilagc in some ranks in Sinclair means that any new 
management would be better than none. There is obvious 
worry at what might happen if the deal is yet stopped by the 
Department of Justice ; or if the department decides, as it 
has in other cases this year, to compel BP and Sohio to keep 
their managements apart as a quid pro quo for not seeking 
to bar the deal while the case is in progress. If BP has a 
modicum of negotiating skill it ought to be able to stop this 
happening. The department is bending over backwards to 
provide whatever relief it can from damage caused by the 
case, to an extent, incidentally, that it would be unlikely to 
do for an American company. 

Mr Drake emphasised that BP has no wish for preferential 
treatment in its efforts to trade in a foreign country and has 
thus, one hopes, allayed the suspicions that th$ company had 
sought to involve both the British Foreign Office and the 
US State Department in the affair; the former has hinted 
of possible repercussion on American investments abroad, 
while the latter has shown its well-known ability to irritate 
without influencing. Both had obviously riled the^epartment 
of Justice, which insists that the argument is pBfey a legal 
and purely a domestic one. But if the department does in the 
end block the deal, it will appear U> many to be serving notice 
that foreign investors are welconte in the United States only 
so long as they confine their atti^tions to the failing, the 
run-down and the inefficient spetota of American industiy. 
And not otherwise. 
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Chemical Bank 


When you need 
something more sophisticated 
than a guidebook 

Just knowing the geography isn’t 
enough when a business empire is 
expanding into new territories. Local 
usages, unfamiliar financing techniques, 
legal restrictions — these are the sort of 
hidden complications which await the 
unwary outsider. To navigate them 
successfully you must have inside 
knowledge knowledge that is yours 
when you choose Chemical Bank 
as your international business partner. 

We know the people who count in 
the places that matter in more than 145 
countries. With their help we can offer 
the combination of banking expertise 
and inside information that is vital to 

Chemical 



Up bank that knows the people who count in the places that matter 

LONDON: 10 Moorgata, E.C.2. Tel: 01-608 8040 13 Davits Strut, W.l. Tel: 01-493 2921 

e 

• CHEMICAL BANK Heed Office: 20 Pin* Strut, N*w York 10015. Incorporated with limited liability In th* g&fik 


the success of any business venture. 

Wherever in the world you plan to 
widen your business interests, start by 
talking to one of the London branches 
of Chemical Bank. 
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TAN IMAGINEERING 





The 1970’s could see the end of conventional forms of 
house heating in the U.K. Instead a home would be 
warmed from the heat generated by people, house lights 
and the sun. 

An idea like this is a real possibility to the Turner & 
Newall group, where new ideas are made to work. We call 
it IMAGINEERING - forward thinking engineered into 
profitable realities. 

The self-heated home could be designed to. capture 
as much solar radiation as possible and to use highly 
efficient insulation materials to retain all the heat generated 
inside. 

This is where two Turner dr Newall companies 
come to the fore: Newalls Insulation & Chemical Co. Ltd 
and Stillite Products Ltd, already specialists 
in all forms of insulation. They have the experience, 
know-how, research and development resources to make 
such a house work. 


A Finger in Every Pie 

Most advanced technology depends on T&N in one way 
or another - nuclear power stations are insulated by Newalls, 
they are clad and roofed with panels made by Turners 
Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd...space capsules use a special heat 
shield material produced byTumer Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd. 

The World of T&N 

TAN is an international group of 33 industrial companies. 
Assets and annual sales both exceed £100 million. 

It employs 49,000 people throughout 
the world. The group is diversifying 
more and more as it expands 
its markets for asbestos, plastics and 
insulation. * 

Thinking ahead and making new 
ideas work will help T&N grow as an 
international group with profits to match. 



TURNER*NEWALL LHNITED 

Turners Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd ‘Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd * Ferodo Ltd * Newalls 
Insulation & Chemical Co. Ltd * British Industrial Plastics Ltd * Engineering Components 
Ltd * J. W. Roberts Ltd * Stillite Products Ltd * Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd ‘ Turners 
^ iliHfrMtos Cement (Northern lreland)Ltd and23 overseas mining and manufacturing companies 


make ideas work 
in asbestos*plastics 
and insulation 
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The Nickel Hold-up 

The sooner the Australians break Canada's nickel monopoly, the better 

In a month’s time or so, large sections of British industry third of their normal level* and no promises are being made 
could be held to ransom by a few thousand Canadian miners, for November, Falconbridgc, helped by stocks at its Norwegian 
After a four month old strike at the nickel mines of Inter- plant, is down to two-thirds of its normal deliveries. As 
national Nickel and of Falconbridgc- -which, between them, these two companies normally provide 60 per cent of western 
supply about 90 per cent of Britain’s requirements—the engin- supplies, only France, with its company Le Nickel in New 
eering industry is running low on stocks and only just scraping Caledonia, and Japan, with interests in the same area, are 
by with what it can get on the free market. Even if the so far out of trouble. The United States has its stockpile, 
miners go back to work tomorrow—and at the moment the which in the short ran will bail out American industry (the 
strike shows no sign of ending—there is going to be a very British stockpile was finally used up in the last ran of strikes 
tight period over the next few months. Last week’s meeting in 1966). The rest of the world depends largely on Russia 
of nickel users at the Confederation of British Industry and and some other eastern block countries—and no one knows 
talks at the Board of Trade now aie not going to produce just how much they-have left to sell. Lord Melchett, chairman 
any more nickel. of the British Steel Corporation, has been pressing the Russians 

World consumption of nickel is running at an estimated to sell more nickel to Britain; but the suspicion is that they 
half-million tons a year, of which Britain accounts for 40,000 are rationing expoits in order not to defeat the price, 
tons. In many cases, there can be adjustments in the compo- Thus, a ludicrous situation has developed in which, ever} 
sition of nickel alloys and, to some extent, substitutes can be three years, at the end of the Canadian labour contracts, the 
used. But for a whole range of industries, from food union involved, the United Steel Workers of America, goes 
processing to petroleum refining, when plants need non- on a lengthy strike and the rest of the world Is left helpless, 
conosrvc surfaces, nickel is vital. The motor industry also In the long run, the Canadian monopoly should ho broken 
needs nickel for a variety of applications, from body trim- by the new nickel discoveries in Australia. It may be a 
mings (where it can be replaced, but by stainless steel) to gear major producer by the mid-1970s, with an output possibly 
boxes. Within a month or two, cycle and motor cycle rnanu- as high as Canada’s. In the short-term, industrial users 
facturers may have to cut back production by 70 per cent and should think seriously about a mutual insurance scheme, 
the car industry is also at risk. Rolls-Royce, relying on possibly involving government help. It has been general 
nickel as a hardener for jet blades, has partly insured its British government policy to get rid of the vStockpiles of raw 
export contracts by buying up additional supplies and recover- materials which it accumulated during the Korean war. 
ing nickel from secondhand engines; fortunately for it, the In most cases their nuisance value outweighed their advan- 
amount is uses is small and in a lot of cases nickel has been tages. But there are one or two minor commodities, of which 
replaced by cadmium. nickel is a classic example, where the presence of a monopoly 

For the moment, it is the small companies that are suffering, supplier makes it necessary for the users to have some counter- 
They are having trouble paying the astronomical prices on vailing power. The danger is that the Government and 
the free market, which have jumped from about £1,500 a industry will take so long to agree on who should put up the 
ton a year ago to nearly £6,000—and are still rising. For the necessary finance that they will still not have taken any action 
last three months Inco supplies have been cut to one by the time the next set of strikes comes round in 1972. 

Atomic Power: When it Pays to be Last 

The Germans, who only recently had no atomic industry, look like becoming 
one of the world's major suppliers 

A powerful new German company has, in the space of the proposition, arc believed to bring in only peanuts in fees, 
last few months, made itself a force to Ire reckoned with in The result is impressive for a country that did not enter 
the struggle for sales of nuclear power stations on the world the nuclear power field until 1956 and which has never 
markets. Formed last April, by AEG and Siemens, Kraftwerk made the huge investments of the pioneer nations. But if 
Union has two claims to distinction. It has already won the Germans have come to nuclear pow r er late, they have 
orders for two large power stations, one in west Germany come with their eyes open. Many of their practices 
and one in the Netherlands ; and, unlike the proud nuclear might repay study in both Britain and France, where 
industries of Britain, France, the United States and nearly expensive development work has yet to bring much in the 
everywhere else, it is more than content to live on borrowed way of sales outside home markets. 

technology. In doing so, it has turned the tables on the two For one thing, the west German government has never 
most successful companies in the nuclear power field, West- given such money to these nuclear companies, and it does 
inghouse and General Electric of the United States. For not do so now. Kraftwerk is expected to earn a profit in 
Kraftwerk’s know-how comes from Westinghousc and General its first year of operation. For another, the Germans have 
Electric via licences held by AEG and Siemens. Kraftwerk carefully refrained from establishing consortia to carry out 
uses the American companies’ expensively developed tcch- this nuclear work. In Kraftwerk, a central team of 1,500 
nology not only to compete with the Americans in Germany, professionals designs and sells power plants, both nuclear 
but in every other market as well. With the large and cheap and conventional. Turbines and generators of all types are 
credits, Kraftwerk is able to offer because of west Germany’s supplied by Kraftwerk’s own factory, with the reactors 
fortunate balance of payments position, it has a good chance coming from the reactor department of AEG and Siemens, 
to win spine of the nuclear power contracts to be awarded which are prohibited from selling except through Kraftwerk. 
around the world in the coming year. If this were not bad (Some Germans think it is only a matter of time before the 
enough for the Americans, the licences, negotiated several reactor departments are merged into Kraftwerfc.) All the 
years ago, when nuclear power was hardlv a commercial other mechanical items and civil construction y^ork that go 
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to make a nuclear power station and these account for more 
than 50 per cent of the cost are subcontracted to other firms 
with bidding taking place for each new station. This way, 
Kraftwerk executives explain, prices are kept low. 

There are other differences. There is no single electricity 
monopoly in (h imany but a competing group of utilities and 
their suppliers are forced to stay flexible to satisfy their 
varying demands. Nor is there any lestriction on industry 
owning its own power plants ; HAM’ and Hoechst, the 
chemical companies, both want nuclear plants to furnish steam 
foi heating and for the pioduction of hydrogen. Including 
the HASH and the Hoechst jobs, the German maiket dining 
the next year will produce orcleis for five nuclear power 
stations, each of the order of 700 lo Hon megawatts, making 
a total far beyond what the British or the French companies 
can look foiwaid to at home. 

Kraftwerk has its problems ; perhaps the most important 
is the fear that the formation of Kraftwerk has struck in the 
hearts of potential Gciman customers. They suspect that 
pi ices for nuclear stations will lise now r that AEG and Siemens 
aie no longer lighting each other. To forestall this, they are 
doing what they can to encourage competition from other 
quartets. Their altitude towards American companies has 
warmed considerably, and they have encouraged Brown 
Boveri in its attempts to sell a British-licensed advanced gas- 
cooled icactor. Some people in the industry even give the AGR 
the edge in the competition for the contracts of the chemical 
companies. It lias'been nppioved for siting relatively close lo 
cities, a show of confidence that has yet to be given to any 
othci nueleai system. T his interests the chemical companies 
because they want to put their nuclear stations smack in the 
middle of an expensive plant. Ironically, in forming Kraftwerk 
Union, the Germans have given the Biitish what is probably 
their best chance to sell a nuclear powder station on the export 
market in the near future. 

For the time being, Kraftwerk should ride the crest of 
the wave thrown up by General Flectric and Westinghouse, 
probably setting ail example for the Japanese companies who 
have taken licences from the Americans. It is a big wave. 
Westinghouse has now’ sold 4J nuclear power stations around 
the world, including the United States ; General Flectric has 
sold 48. Some customers are frankly not much interested 
in a nuclear station unless it is of the light-water American 
type, which makes things difficult for the British, French, 
Swedes, all of whom arc expending a lot of effort to export 
their own different systems. The British are talking the 
hardest, but one had the feeling at the International Nuclex 
Conference held in Basle this week that they have few 
listeners. Capital costs are still the bugbear of British systems , 
in'the export market even though the British can now produce 
hard evidence showing that their AGR’s capital costs arc no 
more than 5 per cent above those of American systems and 
that the .AGk’s lower operating costs more than make up 
for the JtKjB|ffencc. Competitors merely say there has not 


been enough operating experience with the AGR to prove 
this (only one prototype is yet running in Britain). The 
British retoit that the AGRs stem from the same family as 
tlie earlier natural uranium, magnox reactors that have been 
running for more than a decade and that perhaps 70 per cent 
of the magnox experience is applicable to the AGRs. Com¬ 
petitors also say the British themselves admit that the AGR 
is not a success because they talk of changing to a higher 
temperature gas reactor. This charge simply is not true. Of 
course new systems are constantly on trial, but if that implied 
lack of confidence in existing types, then, on that reasoning, 
the Americans too can have no confidence in their over¬ 
whelmingly successful light-water reactors because they are 
now- working on new types. 

How far Britain's export chances in this most techno¬ 
logically advanced maiket have been affected by the industry’s 
present disarray at home is something no one will ever be 
able to prove, but for more than three years now the threat 
—or promise -of reorganisation has been hanging over it, so 
that potential customers have no means of feeling confident 
the consortium it Is negotiating with today will be in existence 
tomorrow'. Or that it will even hold rights for the same 
icactor system that ir is currently offering to sell. For this 
uncertainly, the Miuistn of Technology has been arraigned, 
for the second time in three years, by the House of Commons 
Selec t Committee on Science and Technology. 

T he burden of the committee's complaint is that despite all 
the spurious surface activity that has gone on since it hist 
inquired in 1987, and the statements of Government intent 
that have since been made, nothing has come of that activity 
and tlic industry remains much as it was when the committee 
first took its evidence. Only it is that bit sicker, that bit 
weaker, and a degree more discouraged. The committee in its 
oiiginal report said that, since the volume of work in prospect 
was obviously not enough to support the number of design 
teams then operating, these should be reduced to one single, 
centralised gioup—which is what the Atomic Energy Author¬ 
ity itself recommended. Who controlled that group, the AFA 
or industry, was not material to the argument. 

The Ministry of Technology tinned down this advice and 
set the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation to forming two 
industrial design groups, which would take over a fair amount 
of the research functions and the staff of the AFA. The IRC 
has most conspicuously failed. The groups are there all right 

on paper. But the AFA staff is still with the AFA. And 
neither group is anxious to assume the responsibility 
for developing new types of power stations that was so blithely 
wished on them by Mr Benn. The committee gave the 
chairman of the IRC, Mr Villiers, and his side-kick, Mr 
Alastair Morton, a rough passage when they were asked to 
explain w'hy they had taken so long to achieve so little. What 
emerged is that this development work is exceptionally expen¬ 
sive, and British industry is in no shape to pay for it. So unless 
the Government puts up the money, the work will not get 
done* 

At the moment, this is precisely what the Government does, 
through the Atomic Energy Authority. But unde!" Mr Benn’s 
scheme, the money would have to be given to industry, with 
two groups taking Buggins’s turn. This is what happens in the 
aircraft industry now with unhappy results. Do we really want 
to turn the atomic industry into the same sort of government 
pension ? Had the Atomic Energy Authority been conspicu¬ 
ously inefficient, the case for dismantling it and handing its 
responsibilities to new' hands might have been stronger. The 
practical obstacles that the Ministry of Technology has 
encountered in putting its pet scheme through shouts for a 
review and a change of policy. Mr Benn would be well advised 
to look how' the Germans do it. 
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Quality in 
an age of change 

GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 


For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
fSp interest. The mellow 

H| aged Whiskies H 
WKP reflecting our Ml 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 'S' 

Compare it neat with > y| . 

S any other Whisky— 

|fj the really sure way 
Mlto make a test. The 

difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
~~ Whisky -with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 




A cheerful bonjour 
and everything else a 
modern businessman needs. 
Only at the Paris Hilton. 
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Paris Hilton 


A warm buon giorno 
and everything else a 
modern businessman 
needs in Rome. 

Only at the Cavalieri Hilton. 
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Cavalieri Hilton. 


Matthew Gloag & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 
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Keyserllllmann 

The complete merchant bank 


Short Term Finance 
Foreign Currency Loans 
Overseas Collections 
Documentary Credits 

Issuers of Negotiable Sterling Certificates of Deposit 
Capital Issues 

Advice on Mergers and Acquisitions 
Investment Managers 

Eurodollar Loans including Short Term Loans 
Underwriting and Management of Eurodollar Issues 


Keyser Uilmann Limited 




ROGMORTON STREET, LONDON. E.C 2 
one • 01 -606 7070 Telex: 885307 
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The suffering franc 

Paris 


During three weeks of speculation over 
the mark the French government has sat, 
helpless but not unprotesting, as the 
reserves it won back after the August de¬ 
valuation of the franc have dwindled 
away. Finally this week, as the premiums 
on the floating mark rose to 7 per cent on 
the Paris market and the franc reached its 
lowest point for two months, it made that 
well known gesture of despair, raising 
bank rate a full point to A per cent. On 
reliable estimates, the Banque de France 
has been losing upwards of $25 million a 
day supporting the franc on the foreign 
exchange maiket since the beginning of 
the month. In addition, another $50 mil¬ 
lion was probably spent during September 
in support of the rate for bank notes 
exchanged in Switzerland, and on the 
investment currency market—rapidly be¬ 
coming recognised as one of the most 
accurate baiometers of confidence in the 
franc. 

It seems unlikely that with world 
interest rates so high, a 1 per cent rise in 
bank rate will have much success in halt¬ 
ing a run on what is still ah ailing 
currency. The remedy has been tried 
repeatedly, during the past 18 months, 
without noticeable effect. The last 
increase was made less than four months 
ago and today the bank rate stands 4^ 
per cent higher than it did at the outbreak 



M. Pompidou's French miracle ? 


of last year’s May riots. 

But M. Georges Pompidou and his 
finance minister M. Valery Gisraid 
d'Kstaiiig had few other alternatives. Pro¬ 
fessor Schillers strong intimation that the 
mark would be revalued, but not before 
October 21, probably increased speculative 
pressure against the franc. Ever since last 
November the French have never 
recovered their power to exert pressure on 
the west German government—particu¬ 
larly on one that does not take olfice for 
another fortnight. 

Certainly the French have made no 
attempt to hide their growing anxiety, and 
the finance minister has publicly stated 
that he regards a 6J per cent mark revalu¬ 
ation as both inevitable and complemen¬ 
tary to the French devaluation. His dismay 
has only been heightened by the virtual 
dismantling of the common market 
agricultural policy, which for 10 years has 
assured French farmers of continuing 
subsidies more or less directly at the 
expense of the German consumer. 
Although M. Pompidou has been spread¬ 
ing reassurance that the franc is secure, 
his view appears to be at odds with that 
of M. Giscard d’Estaing, whose ministry 
has been spending large sums of money on 
press advertisements telling the world 
that the defence of the franc is the busi¬ 
ness of eveiy Frenchman. 

However, money continues to flow out 
of the country. The much publicised 
exchange controls contain too many loop¬ 
holes either to foil the determined large 
and medium sized operators, or—to judge 
by the 7 per cent discount operating on 
French bank notes in Switzerland since 
the Banque de France dropped its sup¬ 
port rate this week—to deter the little 
ones either. 

Ail this, and the general excitement 
surrounding the mark’s floating, has 
tended to overshadow the unveiling of 
France’s 1970 budget, the final touch to its 
post-devaluation recovery plan. 

In* the event, the growth of expenditure 
has been held down to 6.2 per cent and a 
small surplus of Fr 95 million is expected. 
Despite the government’s tax concessions, 
fiscal revenue is to grow by 12 per cent 
or about double the rate of last year. The 
main cut back on the spending side has 


been made in public investments, state 
subsidies to nationalised industries and 
agricultural piojects. However, room has 
still been found for extra money on educa¬ 
tion, transport (for the Concorde a«ul,air< 
bus programmes) and, defence; the 
nuclear testing programme is to survive. 

The most interesting new figures to 
emerge with the budget are the forecasts 
on which it is based. These assume a real 
growth rate foi the economy next year 
of 4 per cent and a rate of inflation of 

3.9 per cent, which seems moderately 
realistic if a new mund of massive wage 
increases is avoided. 'Hie big doubt must 
he over the forecast for external trade : 
imports are expected to rise by only ;j 
per cent (compared with an estimated 

21.9 per cent this year) and exports to 
grow by 13.6 per cent, giving a surplus 
of $306 million on the trade account. At 
a time when there are few signs yet. of 
devaluation woiking, and when the fate 
of France’s balance of payments appears 
to lie as much in Bonn as in Paris, this 
looks like wishful thinking. 


German border taxes 

The awkward Herr 
Strauss 

Hamburg 

Herr Strauss, still finance minister, is doing 
what he can to make himself even 
more unpopular in the last fortnight of 
his reign. His unsuccessful fight this 
Wednesday for a suspension of the 4 per 
cent border taxes until the first of Decem¬ 
ber of this year is not going to rally 
German businessmen behind him. It is 
bound to cause a row with the commission 
in Brussels, which has just seen Germany 
let off the hook over its controversial 
import levy on agricultural products. And 
it increases uncertainty about the timing 
of revaluation. 

German industry is very eager to see 
the abolition of border taxes, but packaged 
with a return to a fixed parity. Theoreti¬ 
cally, the upward floating of the mark 
(by over fi per cent this week) plus the 
4 per cent export tax should have put 
quite a strain on German exporters, if 
the Bundesbank had been right iri its 
original belief that a 6.| per cent revalua¬ 
tion (presumably without the export taxes) 
was all Germany could bear. But in 
practice the strain has been small. The 
fact that there has not been any great 
uproar from German industry after the 
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Herr Scheat, Free Democrat leader, between Social Democrats: counting up to ten 


on the grounds tfiat it would prove 
impossibly ' expensive and difficult to 
administer. But it now looks as if the com¬ 
munity will have to make some steps 
towards this system just when the British 
are planning how to be rid of it. The 
problem of over production on the one 
hand, combined with continued poverty 
among the smaller fanners, simply will 
not go awav. 


Swiss franc 

Pulling up the 
drawbridge . 

Zurich 


mark was floated speaks for itself. The 
4 per cent tax on exports had been fullv 
passed on in most cases. Export prices 
have risen by per cent between last 
November and July this year and export 
profits have been running very nicely. So 
there is clearly some room to manoeuvre 
with prices in the present circumstances. 

Opinions are very divided on what will 
happen to Germany's trade in the two 
months until December. Some people 
expect another export boom, similar to 
that which happened before the border 
tax was introduced. Exporters might hope 
to gain the odd per cent or two of price 
advantage before the mark is officially 
revalued. Others believe that things 
will remain pretty much the same 
and industry will just wait for the day 
when the new government will fix a new 
parity. 

The concensus both of the Bundesbank 
and the ministry of economics is 
that the current economic boom must be 
cooled down primarily by revaluation, and 
both of them now seem to be veering 
towards a figure of 8 per cent, rather 
than the 6} per cent previously talked 
about. 

There are differing nuances in the 
arguments put forward. The Bundesbank 
wants a quick end to inflation. This has 
long been Herr Schiller’s argument, but 
he is also getting back to his old concept 
of controlled economic growth. There is 
clearly little control at the moment. There 
is a further reason. The partners of the 
new coalition want to push thiough a 
special tax programme which will 
provide higher allowances for small 
incomes. This will be economically 
impossible if the boom continues. 


EEC farm policy 

Qb, what a mess 

Brussels 

The defeat of the EEC commission in its 
battle wA the west German government 
over ImBU) rices shows ag^in how dan- 
PWW isolated the Six's execu¬ 
tive lw M^frcome. After banning the 


Geiman decision to impose tariffs on farm 
import, and getting the court of justice’s 
seal of approval for the legality of its 
action, the commission has now been 
foned by the council of ministers to sanc¬ 
tion measures very similar to those it tried 
to '.top the week before. No one in the 
council bothered to criticise the commis¬ 
sion for its earlier action, which was 
described by the current chairman as 
“ wise,” but nor was th£ council prepared 
to do anything to back it up, either by 
forcing the Germans to obey or by con¬ 
demning the illegality of their action in 
not abiding by the commission’s decision. 
In behaving this way, the council members 
were all well aware that ‘the same sort of 
thing could happen to them at some time 
in the futuie. Yet as a sop to the commis¬ 
sion, everyone solemnly agreed that the 
dispensation to the Ormans is in no way 
a precedent for other countries. This is 
very much what they said about the 
concessions made to France after the de¬ 
valuation in August. But that did not stop 
the Germans from citing the French 
actions as a basis for their own. 

What the commission has got out of 
this is a firm commitment that the 
Geiman measures are only provisional, 
but that is all they could have been any¬ 
way. Predictably, the council was not 
anxious to take its fences in advance. As 
soon as the new German parity has been 
fixed there will have to be another meet¬ 
ing to deal with the real problem, the 
isolation of a German market with prices 
above the common price level. The Six 
are in effect back almost to where they 
were in 1965. The community is split into 
three markets, Germany, France—and the 
lest. 

The community must decide now what 
it wants to do about agriculture. It can 
leave the market in its current state of 
disintegration, but this is an admission of 
defeat. It can alter the common agricul¬ 
tural prices to solve either Germany's 
or Fiance's problems, but this equally 
looks politically impossible. Or it can 
move delicately towards a system of main¬ 
taining fanners’ incomes by direct pay¬ 
ments, along the lines of the British 
deficiency payments system. This was 
turned down originally by the commission 


The announcement by the Swiss govern¬ 
ment this week that it would maintain 
the parity of the Swiss franc unchanged 
at 4.3728 to the dollar was surprising, 
not for what it said, but that it should 
be said at all. The franc parity, unchanged 
since 1936, has now become as important 
a part of Swiss life as banking, watch 
making and tourism. Pmshrined in Swiss 
law, the official rate can only be changed 
with the approval of the Federal Parlia¬ 
ment and the strength of the banking 
lobby makes a change as unlikely as the 
lifting of Switzerland’s much-criticised 
system of banking secrecy. But after 
the mark floated last week, Switzerland 
received a sudden and unwelcome $150 
million, and Swiss shares took on a new 
sparkle. This was bad enough, but Swiss 
newspapers started suggesting that a 
second revaluation of the mark might 
make in necessary for even Switzerland to 
follow suit. 

No one here seriously believes that the 
Swiss will be forced to follow a German 
revaluation, but there is serious concern 
nevertheless. West Germany is Switzer¬ 
land's major trade partner. Higher 
profits from sales to west Germany, 
costlier German imports and a massive 
inflow of speculative foreign funds could 
flood the countiy with a dangerous 
surplus of liquidity. At the moment the 
Swiss national bank is crossing its fingers. 
If west Germany only revalues by 6 per 
cent, the current high interest rates on 
the Eurodollar market are expected to 
make it unprofitable for ‘speculators to 
develop permanent positions nn Swiss 
francs; The lifting of the German export 
tax and import subsidy will also reduce 
some of the trade advantages. 

The national bank is talcing no chances. 
Under a recent agreement with the 
Swiss banks, it can impose*, minimum 
reserves of &s much as 80 per cent on 
all fresh inflows of foreign^ capital. If 
nece&sary, this level Could be increased 
and there is, talk of introducing an even 
more severe clamp down on the 
expansion v of Credit, already limited by 
agreement to 9.5 per cent a year. But 
Switzerland , has very few other defla¬ 
tionary weapons in its armoury. Bank 
rate has never been used as a means 



If you want a big international loan come to a big international bank 
group: the National Westminster. Through its subsidiary, Westminster 
Foreign Bank Ltd., the National Westminster can produce the finance 
you need for overseas expansion or investment. 

Through its wide international financial network, the National 
Westminster can provide Euro-do liar loans or other currency finance 
on the scale you need in any country in the world. 

Make use of the big international expertise of a big international bank 
group. We’ll be glad to help. 

National Westminster Bank Group 

incorporating 

District, National Provincial and Westminster Banks 

"Our roots are our branches" 
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pioneering 
the Aquitaine way 


(successfully) 

We come from Lacq - just a small town in southern France - 
but in twenty years we have gone a long way. 

Throughout our spectacular development, we have followed 
two guidelines : diversification and pioneering. 

We had bigger plans than just becoming the leading French group 

in the petrochemistry field. We had worldwide 

ambitions and we thought we had the means to achieve them. 

We started exploring throughout the world, looking for oil 
and gas and finding it sometimes in places that didn’t seem 
promising to others. But we like it the hard way. 

And we usually manage to do it the Aquitaine way: successfully. 

Aquitaine Company of Canada is an emphatic 
example of this philosophy. 

In November 1968 and June 1969, after less than five years 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary of Soci&d Nationale 
des P6troles d’Aquitaine (the parent company of the Aquitaine 
Group) ACC invited public participation and successfully 
placed in two steps 3,300,000 shares, representing 17.6% 
of its equity capital, in Canada. 

At year end the shares were listed in the industrial section 
of the Toronto and Montreal stock exchanges, 
and were recently quoted for the first time at the American 
Stock Exchange in New York. 

The share listed on the Toronto stock exchange for the first issue 
at an offer price of Can $ 14.25 has been sold at Can $ 25.5 
for the 2nd issue on June 5th. 

This reflects ACC’s firm establishment and its bright prospects. 

In 1968, its net income exceeded Can $ 5,012,000 

(an increase of some Can $ 1,467,000 over 1967) and cash flow 

amounted to Can $ 6,250,478 (an increase of Can $ 2,074,444). 

This is but an example of our worldwide activity. 

In 1968 we explored over 288,000,000, acres in about 20 countries. 
The consolidated sales of the Aquitaine Group amounted 
to US $ 265,200,000, an increase of 6.5 % despite 
the turmoil of May and June. 

Foreign revenues amounted to 36 % of the figure 
(compared with 33 % in 1967). 

In 1968 our capital expenditure has been over 
US $ 146,000,000, almost 1/3 more than in 1967. 

Much of it, US $ 110,000,000, 
was devoted to exploration. 

Some people think we are just lucky. 

We keep working and travelling far to find our luck. 

AQUITAINE : Tour Aquitaine - 92 -Courbevoie - FRANCE 
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of regulating the economy. In taxation 
and public spending it is seriously 
hampered by the independence of the 
25 Swiss cantons and semi-cantons, and 
all attempts to increase the legal powers 
of the national bank have come up against 
the determined opposition of the power¬ 
ful banking lobby. 

Meanwhile the country is showing 
all the signs of an overheated economy, 
foreign demand for Swiss goods remains 
strong, domestic demand is growing, 
industry is working at almost full 
capacity, order books are lengthening 
and the Swiss determination to limit the 
number of foreign workers is creating a 
critical labour shortage. The current 3 
per cent inflation rate is commonplace 
by international standards, but for the 
Swiss it is already disturbing. Faced 
with a stark choice the Swiss might well 
prefer a revalued franc to one that is 
losing its purchasing j>ower. But the 
national hank believes that it can prevent 
the choice from coming to that. 

Italian strikes 


No end in sight 

Rome 

Italy's autumn of industrial unrest 
promises to be a long one. A month after 
the first lot of national wage negotiations 
broke down, for some three million 
workers in the steel, engineering and 
chemical sectors, there is still no sign of 
any rapprochement of the two sides of 
industry. The only bright sign is the 
renewal of negotiations in the building 
industry. Elsewhere strikes continue—it 
was the turn of 300,000 metalworkers in 
Milan this week. And the increasing 
involvement of Signor Rumor’s govern¬ 
ment has only led industrialists to com¬ 
plain that tire minister of labour, Signor 
Carlo Donat Cattin, is the “ minister of 
the labourers.” 

The original talks broke down over 
whether national contracts should be fol¬ 
lowed by local plant bargaining, as the 
unions wanted (a practice widely followed 
elsewhere). The real issue at stake, how¬ 
ever, is the workers’ desire to have an 
actual say in the running of plant. But 
it is not only at plant but also at a wider 
political level that the three main union 
federations, the communist-socialist CGIL, 
the social democrat UIL and the Catholic 
inspired CISL are operating with apparent 
confidence and a new found unity. They 
have drawn up a programme of strikes to 
take place in the major cities during this 
month, of which the most important will 
be in Milan. By itself this programme 
should not be too disturbing. The unions 
are still keen to stick to orderly means of 
protest, as last week’s peaceful rally of 
metallurgical workers in Milan testified. 
But both the Maoist fringe among the 
workers and some of the employers them¬ 
selves seem prepared to play it rough. 
Hence the odd acts of violence that have 
been particularly noticeable in Turin, 


Peaceful protests in Milan 

home of the giant Fiat motor works. 

Indeed it has been the young guard of 
the Confindustria, the employers’ federa¬ 
tion, exemplified by Giovanni Agnelli of 
Fiat and Leopoldo Piiclli, that have led 
this autumn’s tough line against the 
workers. Fiat laid off 30,000 workers in 
retaliation against wildcat strikes and the 
acts of violence of the extremists. But the 
key centre of strife at the moment is the 
Pirelli works in Milan where for weeks 
workers have been striking for a revision 
of the production bonus and the right to 
assembly within the factory. Although it 
was Pirelli that offered its workers a 
sweeping new deal on wages and condi¬ 
tions of work a few months ago, this time 
the management responded by bringing in 
tyres from Greece and Spain, and when 
some workers answered witli violence, 
closed down the Bicocca factory. And 
only this week Leopoldo Pirelli has pub¬ 
lished an open letter in which he suggests 
that to give in to the worker's’ requests 
could compromise the very existence of his 
firm. The Confindustria have backed 
this line with a communique which rejects 
union negotiations based on acts of force. 

Unfortunately government criticisms 
seem to have made little impact on either 
unions or employers. The minister of 
labour has condemned both the Fiat and 
the Pirelli tactics and has warned indus¬ 
trialists that they could be weakening the 
authority of the union leadership by their 
intransigence. Indeed the government 
appears to see the wage claims being 
made as not particularly harmful. The 
minister for the budget told parliament 
last week that the rate of increase of 
productivity (generally reckoned at 
around 6 per cent) left room for wage 
increases which could help to keep the 
economy buoyant. The reactions of the 
state owned companies ENI and IRI 
could therefore provide an important 
pointer to the way the labour struggle 
will go. 


Gold 


The IMF leak 

Washington 

Putting this and that together, some 
people in Washington are saying that gold 
once again could he a threat to the 
international monetary system. What 
woiries them is that despite the agree¬ 
ment between central bankers not to add 
newly mined gold to their reserves, some 
are doing so through the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of the International Monetary Fund. 
When any other country makes a drawing 
which includes South African rands in 
the bundle of currencies, it is the normal 
practice for the drawing country to con¬ 
vert these rands into gold. Rands were 
used in this way to the extent of $10 
million in 1967, $62 million in 1968, and 
a further $6 million up to August 31st 
this year. In addition, last month, the 
French made a drawing which included 
$22 million in rands and the British made 
one which took in $10 million in rands. 
So something like $100 million of newly- 
mined gold will have been added to 
monetary reserves in this way since March 
196B when the Washington agreement 
was made. 

The IMF, however, does not consider 
the agreement is punctured by this small 
infiltration. Indeed, its managing director, 
Mr Schweitzer, said only last week at its 
annual meeting that at least some addi¬ 
tions to the world’s monetary gold 
reserves could be expected in the future. 
He did not put a figure on h» expecta¬ 
tions, but he was probably thinking of 
annual additions to the tune 0/ $100 
million to $200 million. It would be 
against the IMF’s principles necessarily 
to exclude rands from the French and 
British drawings and there is no truth in 
the rumour that the fund had any diffi- 
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culty in making up these bundles of 
currencies. 

Last week when Mr Diederichs, the 
South African finance minister, was in 
Washington he got his officials together 
with their American counterparts and he 
announced afterwards that the disagree¬ 
ment over South African g& 9 c^ sales had 
been narrowed. The debate now is 
directly between the United States and 
South Africa with the European central 
bankers no longer taking the keen interest 
that droVe up the temperature a year Ago. 
But how close the American Treasury 
is to allowing a floor price of $35 an 
ounce in the free market, which the South 
Africans still want,, remains to be seen. 
What is clear is that with the problem 
coming up of finding the extra gold 
subscriptions to the IMF which increased 
quotas will require, gold is going to 
become subject again in the next few 
months and the Nixon administration will 
have*to show its hand. 


Japanese trade 

Britain's dusty 
answer 

Tokyo 

No one knows quite what will become of 
the rather dramatic trade offer made 
by Britain to Japan last June, but so 
far the Japanese have not succeeded in 
producing a reply that the British side 
even begins to like. To say this is not 
just to take the British side ; the Japanese 
have been playing for time, and theii 
recent reply to Britain’s proposal to drop 
“ all restrictions ” on Japanese imports in 
return for a reciprocal act (plus a couple 
of tariff cuts) was described by officials 
as “ conipletely unsatisfactory * during the 
visit to Tokyo last week by Mr Crosland. 

What Britain means by dropping “ all 
restrictions ’’ on Japanese exports is the 
elimination of " voluntary ” Japanese 
quotas on exports of non-cotton textiles 
to Britain. In addition Britain is in any 



case preparing to abolish aH cotton textile 
import quotas in favour of a tariff—so 
those quotas go also. Finally Britain 
would lift controls on Japanese lace and 
pottery. What is important about these, 
restrictions is the slight smell of dis¬ 
crimination that lingers over them. This 
is something to which the Japanese have 
taken great exception. In return for these 
concessions, Britain wants Japan to take 
off all her import quotas (of which there 
are 118, on a conventional count) and to 
reduce certain tariffs, including the 
whacking one on Scotch whisky, which 
is over 100 per cent. 

In effect, the calculation is that the 
British will trade political “ face’’ for 
commercial concessions by the Japanese. 
The timing of the Japanese reply, when it 
comes, will depend much on parallel talks 
going on with the Americans in Tokyo 
this week. Japan does 15 times as much 
trade with the United States as with 
the United Kingdom—although British 
imports have shot up this year—and 
inevitably the Japanese are concentrating 
on the Americans at this stage. The 
British must sit patiently by, in the know¬ 
ledge that nothing else—not the visit of 
Mr Crosland, Princess Margaret, or the 
holding of British Week—can affect the 
timing. 

One thing to watch out for is the 
Japanese trick of offering to drop import 
quotas on a bilateral basis, instead of 
on a most favoured nation basis. The 
Japanese would like to do things in a 
piecemeal way, and one of their main 
tactics at trade negotiations is to side-step 
most-favoured-nation deals on quotas. In 
the longer run the Japanese would be 
obliged to drop this tactic, but it might be 
be best if they started now with the 
assumption that if it is a bad one, it 
could harm their reputation. 


Rhodesian sanctions 

Making a rare 
example 


One of the rare convictions against firms 
breaking sanctions on trade with Rhodesia 
took place this week, when Stone Platt, 
the £40 million British industrial group, 
was fined £100,000. The fine, imposed 
under the Exchange Control Act, is hope¬ 
fully a stem warning for those who use 
the old dodge of trading through South 
Africa, when they know full well what 
the ultimate destination is. Stone Platt 
ostensibly sold £200,000 worth of textile. 
machinery to South Africa as the second 
part of a contract originally won from 
Rhodesia before UDI. The equipment 
passed through Cyril Lord, South Africa, 
a frequent client of Stone Platt’s and 
ended up in khodesia where it was 
actually fitted by the Lancashire group’s 
own staff. 

But Britain’s strenuous, and occasionally 
fruitful, efforts to make sanctions work are 


not preventing £44 million of goods a 
year being imported into Rhodesia from 
countries that have promised to observe 
the United Nation’s mandatory sanctions, 
in force for the past 18 months. After a 
good rainfall and a full harvest have 
buoyed up the Rhodesian economy this 
year, one can expect the flow to increase. 
A United Nations committee has been 
organised to track down sanction breakers 
and report illicit trading back to the 
governments responsible. But deals quickly 
get lost among South African middlemen 
and so far Britain has been the only 
country to bring offenders to court and 
obtain successful convictions. The UN 
committee lias recently been considering 
extending sanctions to tele-communications 
with Rhodesia. It would be more useful 
if it spent greater energy seeing that the 
present sanctions were adhered to. 


Tunisia 


Acts of God 


The superstitious must wonder if Allah 
has chosen this year to punish Tunisia. 
The latest in a series of misfortunes has 
been a calamitous flooding in the southern 
part of the country, from rains reputedly 
unparallelled for a thousand years. More 
than 350 people have been killed, 100,000 
made homeless, 30,000 houses destroyed 
and manv farm animals drowned. The 
government of the ailing president Habib 
Bourguiba has appealed for international 
help, as has the International Red 
Cross. 

The worst-hit areas have been around 
(lafsa, normally afflicted by drought. 
Damage has also been severe farther north 
at Kairouan ; the floods mean a harsh 
setback to the efforts of the Tunisians, 
and UN experts, to advance the agricul¬ 
ture in these |x>verty-stricken districts. 
The rains have also affected the fertile 
Medjerda Valley, on whose market gar¬ 
dens Tunisia relies heavily for exports. 

In Tunis there is some bitterness at the 
world’s apparent indifference to these 
disasters, in contrast to the heavy 
press coverage of a few typhoid 
cases—which seriously hurt the coun¬ 
try’s tourist trade this year. Politi¬ 
cally the most important response to the 
appeals for food, clothes and blankets has 
tome from the Libyans ; it is a further 
indication that the new regime in Tripoli 
is eager to establish friendly relations with 
M. Bourguiba, notwithstanding the sharp 
swing to the right in Tunisia’s govern¬ 
ment changes last month. Help has also 
come from Algeria and Morocco, as well 
as the United States, Britain, France and 
west Germany. No estimates of the cost 
of the flooding have yet been made, but 
it must run into many millions of dinars. 
The Tunisians have little experience of 
coping with this kind of natural disaster 
and water is still lying deep in the lower 
areas around Kairouan. 
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lb feel at home 
in Boston 
learn one word: 
Sheraton 


KLEIN WORT BENSON 
Merchant Bankers 
established 1792 



The Sheraton-Boston, the Sheraton Plaza 
and the Sheraton-Commander Hotels as well as 
the Sheraton Motor Inn in Quincy open up the 
cradle of democracy to you. Make Sheraton 
your headquarters for comfort, enjoyment and 
value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent 
or any Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, 
call 01-937 9876, telex 261534; in Paris, call 
533.51.40, telex 272.81; in Frankfort, call 
29.22.15, telex 414115; in Tel Aviv, call 445111, 
telex 0334171; in Brussels, call 12.30.78, telex 
22.989; in Rome, call 68.66J8, telex 61618; in 
Madrid, call 222 6357; in Kuwait, taO 24041; 
in Caracas, call 32.19.96; in Buenos Aires, call 
3141126, telex 012-1184ITT-LA; in Santiago, 
call82011, telex 3520006 ITT COM; in Jamaica, 
call 65432; in Nassau, call2-3301. 

SHERATON HOTELS © 

Sheraton HoUbtnd Motor Inna. A Worldwide Service of ITT. 


Who lives 

in an 

ivory tower? 


Not Kleinwort Benson. Nowhere else in the City is 
a greater concentration of skills to be found than in a 
merchant bank. Nowhere else can all the financial 
needs of a particular business be more exactly 
assessed and more effectively met. 

From the basic requirements of financial planning to 
the management of investments and pension schemes* 
Kleinwort Benson offer a comprehensive range of 
services. They include the reorganisation of capital 
structure; new issues; mergers and amalgamations; 
and all aspects of export and international finance. 
To make the best use of finance in all its forms, you 
are well advised to consult Kleinwort Benson. 


KLEINWORT BENSON LIMITBP 
20 Fenchurch Street, London EC3 
Tel: 01-626 1531 Telex: General 264361 
6a Campo Lane, Sheffield Si 2BF 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF GREECE 

AND ASSOCIATED BANKS 


Satisfactory Performance of the Greek .Economy 
and Rapid Expansion of Banking Business 

STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN AND 
PRESIDENT PROFESSOR STRATIS G. ANDRE ADIS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Commercial Bank of Greece 
was held in Athens on June 23 1969. 

SHARE PRICES ROSE BY OVER FIVE TIMES IN 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 

A spec tat ular development in the Greek capital market was the 
unprecedented rise of prices in 1968 and particularly in the first 
six months of 1969. The closing prices of the shares of the 
Commercial Bank of Greene rose from Drs. 830 in December 1967 
to Drs. 1,755 in Det ember 1968 and to Drs. 4,200 in June 1969. 

The meeting of the shareholders approved the revaluation of the 
Bank's premises and real estate from Drs. 187,174,679 to the 
actual market prices of Drs. 621,537,179. The difference of 
Drs. 434,362,500 was capitalised and new shares, at the ratio 
of 13 new shares to 3 old ones, will be shortly distributed gratis 
to the shareholders. 

The rapid expansion of operations of the Commercial Bank of 
Greece and the anticipation, by the public, of the revaluation of 
I Bank premises and real estate were the main factors behind the 
spectai ular rise of share prices. 

RAPID EXPANSION OF BANKING BUSINESS 

The following is an extract from the Report of 
the Board of Directors presented to the General 
Meeting by Professor Andreadis 

During the year under review, the Bank continued its successful 
performance in its banking and general industrial operations. These 
ac tivities contribute significantly to the industrialisation and general 
economic development of Greece. 

The Bank’s operations grew and improved quite significantly 
during the past year. Our deposits and advances increased by 33 
per cent and 92 per cent respectively over 1967 ; 92 new branch 
offices were added to our branch network already in operation ; 
and new steps have been taken to improve the quality of the 

services rendered by our bank to the business community and to 

the public in general. 

In the industrial sector, the Corporations created by the 

Commercial Bank of Greece in association with the Ionian and 
Popular Bank of Greece and the Investment Bank expanded further 
their activities. During the year uhder review, the Greek Juice 
Processing and Canning Industry at Velo or Korinthia and the 

Phosphoric Fertilisers Industry ait Nea Karvali again operated ’ 
successfully. In the Nea Karvali) plant many types of concentrated 
fertilisers are now produced in addition to the original type of 
sulphophosphoric ammonia (16-90-0). Located next to the fertiliser 
factory, is the factory of the Greek Industry for Sacks and Plastir 
Products-—established by* the jjrbup of our bank—which recently 
began production. The new factory constitutes a model industrial 
unit manufacturing polyethylene sacks in a great variety of types, 
sizes and thicknesses. The construction of the Eleusis Shipyards, 
a large shipbuilding and repairing unit and land engineering works, 
is continuing at a rapid pace, so that wc expect the whole unit 
to start operating soon. 

It should be mentioned here that such favourable development 
of our activities in 1968 was achieved* under conditions of complete 1 
cuermpcy stability, and under the dynamic, rational and consistent, 
p&gv provided by the Five-year Economic Development Plan, as* 
^t * m P* ementcc * by jhe National Government. 


THE IONIAN AND POPULAR BANK OF GREECE 

During the year under «onsideration, the Ionian and Popular 
Bank was active and successful in all its banking operations and 
contributed substantially to the tourist and industrial development of 
Greece. Deposits rose by 25 per c ent, an important increase in 
loans and guarantees was marked, a substantial improvement was 
made m the area of organisation and computer data processing, 
and the branches network was further extended. 

The meeting of the shareholders approved the revaluation of 
the Bank’s premises and real estate from Drs. 104,770,462.95 to 
Drs. 494,835,462.95. The difference of Drs. 390,065,000—-was 
capitalised and new shares, at the ratio of 13 new shares to 4 
old ones, will shortly be distributed to the shareholders. 

THE INVESTMENT BANK 

The Annual Meeting of the Investment Bank S.A. was held 
in Athens on June 27 1969. 

The Chairman of the Bank, Professor Stratis G. Andreadis 
pointed out the substantial progress achieved in all fields of the 
Bank’s activity during 1968. In particular, Professor Andreadis 
stressed in the presence of the foreign shareholders, that total 
financing increased considerably, realised profits exceeded by 35 
per cent the figures for 1967, «in expansion was recorded in the 
funds available to the Bank, the internal organisation of the Bank 
was further improved, and a plan was laid down for the general 
policy to be followed by the Bank during the next two years. 

During the year 1968, the total assets of the Bank were increased 
by 55 per cent. Moreover, 29 loan contrac t.s were signed of the 
order of 19b million drachmas, while participations of the Bank 
in the share capital of corporations amounted to 15 million 
drachmas. 

From the time of incorporation of the Bank to December 31 1968, 
the total of long-term loans to productive enterprises reached 
513 million drachmas and participations in the equity capital of 
corporations, 124 million drachmas. Furthermore, during the year 
under review, a major portion of the $5,000,000 loan in foreign 
exchange granted by a Consortium of international financial 
organisations through the Commercial Bank of Greece, was also 
utilised by the Investment Bank. 

Gross receipts increased in 1968 by 30.6 per cent and net 
profit by 35.5 per cent. 

Finally, the .General Meeting approved the issue of.a Drs. 100 
million bond loan for ten years carrying an interest rate of 7 per 
cent. 

“i * T 

BANK OF PIRAEUS AND BANK OF ATTICA 

The Bank of Piraeus? followed a steady upward trend throughout 
the year 1968. Specifically, total assets and liabilities increased in 
1968 by approximately 6 per ceiH and credits extended to the 
economy increased by 'fbovt 10 per cent. The rfse of deposits 
with the Bank should be bonsidered as very impressive. Savings 
deposits rose by 30.5 per cent and time deposits by 97.7 per cent. 

The Bank of /ttlca- pn.tpie other; hand, ,*|Uitailed a remarkable 
progress in all fiefds of banking operations. Total’ depdsits with the 
Bank increased by -99 per cent, WWfe 'iavihgs deposit* rose by 
46 per cent. Considerable progress was also made in other areas of 
activity. 
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Power: wonderful what 
competition can do 


Wonderful what a nip of competition can 
do. Gas has begun to make inroads into 
the industrial market for power with cut- 
price bulk contracts and attractive terms 
for industrial users. This week, for 
the fust time in twenty years, the elec¬ 
tricity industry finds that it can cut price** 
too. With a £100 million profit on the 
past year’s operations, the Electricity 
Council, controlling the distribution as 
well as the generation of electricity, 
announced probable price cuts over much 
of the country in the coming year, with 
most of the reductions going to industrial 
consumers. That is, if they do not drop 
dead from shock first. 

What has begun to pay off is the 
increasing proportion of the electricity 
base load that is now being generated by 
very big stations. The two coal-fired 
giants at Ferrybridge and West Burton 
were commissioned during the year ; 
more electricity is coming from nuclear 
stations (and the more they produce, the 
cheaper they become to run) ; and by the 
mid 1970s, the Central Electricity One- 
rating Board expects two fifths of its 
generating capacity—and a much higher 
proportion of its output—to be coming 
from 500 and 600 megawatt generating 
sets, with a further substantial cut in 
generating costs. This assumes fuel prices 
remain steady, but since a new, long term 
and fixed price coal contract is being 
struck with Lord Robens for the power 
stations, and since nothing startling is like¬ 
ly to happen to the price of uranium, that 
seems more or less assured. And with all 
this new plant around, the CEGB is at last 
beginning to pull some of its veteran 
equipment out of commission. It should 
have done this years ago; some of it 
would look better in a museum. 

Now, because the Generating Board 
was over-optimistic about the trend of 
electricity consumption, the industry finds 
itself for the first time in years with a 
surplus of capacity that permits the more 
rapid scrapping of old, high-cost plant 
and the switching of more output on to 
the new, cheaper stations. The surplus of 
capacity also means a slower rate of 
building for the next few years, and so a 
reduction in the industry’s borrowing 
needs. Taking this all round, generating 


costs have dropped marginally from 0.73 
pence per kilowatt to 0.7id, and are still 
falling. As it promised two years ago, 
the Generating Boa id is cutting its bulk 
supply prices by 2 pei cent this current 
year to the area boards that retail it. 
Hence the area boards have a margin of 
savings they can pass on to consumers. 
But one wonders whether they would 
have done so with quite such alacrity 
without the pressure of competitive gas. 

Retail sales 


Is there an upturn ? 


The Board of Trade has reported an un¬ 
believable 3 per cent increase in the 
seasonally adjusted volume of retail sales 
in August. Since it bad previously repot¬ 
ted a 2 per cent drop in July, “ unbeliev¬ 
able ” is the right word ; the seasonal 
correction is plainly wrong. But what of 
the other evidence that consumer spend¬ 
ing may be turning up again? 

Figures on instalment credit still do not 
suggest a real upswing. People are paying 
old debts faster than they contract new 
ones. Credit on private cars, both new 
and used, is well down on a year ago (in 
spite of the H registration letter) while 
lending on commercial vehicles is still on 
the up and up, presumably because the 
small businessman cannot get a bank loan. 



The chorus from retailers is no more 
cheerful. Food shops have not been doing 
too badly, though much of the increased 
turnover in \alue terms (8 per cent up on 
a year ago) is due to price increases. Off- 
licences did outstandingly well (up 
13 per cent since January). But those were 
about the only cheers from the long hot 
summer. Most other retailers, particularly 
lug stores outside London, only just 
managed to hold their own, or even 
slipped a bit. Of course there is Marks & 
Spencer whose sales graphs only seem to 
be going one way—up. But across the 
board the picture has teen very grey. 
Clothes sales have only just about kept 
pace with price rises ; most household 
goods have hardly done that. Furniture 
lias had a particularly miserable time 
recently. Even mail order, the whizz kid 
growth trade of recent years, has only 
teen growing at a very moderate pace. 

There are two exceptions to this gloom. 
The electricity showrooms have had 
quite a lot of success with special promo¬ 
tions which can send sales of selected 
appliances skyrocketing. So, on the wings 
of free sets of cutlery, sales have recently 
swept upwards. More solidly grounded 
are the advances of radio and TV rental 
specialists. The magic word here is 
colour. It seems the public is now aware 
of its coming on three channels next 
month. The majority of the sets are 
rented and already the manufacturers 
cannot turn out colour sets fast enough. 
Currys is now selling a colour set for 199 
guineas (“ a psychological price ”), and 
Granada is shortly to put a set on the 
market which will rent for 22s ud a 
week (at the moment 25s is the minimum). 
Once regular transmissions have started 
(November 15th), this industry at least 
expects a minor boom. 

Cars 


Imp makes mischief 


Car prices are going up, with one excep¬ 
tion: Rootes, which had been written off 
as the sick man of the British motor 
industry. The Imp, at £570, is now the 
cheapest British car on the market, 
cheaper even than the Mini, which now 
works out at nearly £600. Prices of five 
other Rootes models were lowered in July, 
which increased the company’s share of 
the domestic market from 7.8 per cent to 
9.2 per cent in ohe month. 

Rootes has been pretty sick : since 
Chrysler took control in January, 1967, 
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its market share has dropped by over 2 per 
cent Thanks to price increases in March 
last year, it had over-priced itself. And 
the public has always admired Rootes for 
quality rather than value (the latter is now 
being emphasised in the company's 
advertisements). On top of this, Rootes 
had no niodeb in the growth sector of 
the domestic market (the light car range, 
such as Ford Escort, Vauxhall Viva, and 
the 1100 and 1300 series), and the firm's 
£100 million investment in plant modern¬ 
isation was being underutilised. It went 
on to a four-day week in June. All this 
made price cuts imperative, rather than 
just tactically advantageous. 

The Rootes picture obviously looks a 
bit brighter now. It has only 1,600 on 
a four-day week, which compares with 
8,000 in June. Thanks partly to the 
Chrysler marketing network, it has 
increased its exports by 56 per cent in 
the last year. And the big bull point is 
that next year it will be breaking into 
the light car range. Since it has a quarter 
of the medium car market, and the Imp 
has 18 per cent of small cars, it should 
at last he giving its rivals something to 
think about. 

I’he outlook for profits in the short¬ 
term is another and sadder matter. This is 
a year all car manufacturers will try to 
forget. Sales were down 17 per cent in 
the first six months, and this is a bad 
time for any of them to have to raise 
prices. Besides being Motor Show time, 
when manufacturers like to put their best 
foot forward, the consumer is more than 
usually price-conscious, as evidenced by 


the impact of Rootes’s price cuts. Costs 
have been rising relentlessly, notably the 
cost of steel, components, and labour. 
Ford and Vauxhall have announced price 
incieases already, and so has British 
Fey land for its Mini and Minor 1000 
range ; it can only be a short time before 
the latter raises other prices too. 

Investment 

In Mr Jenkins's ear 

At Tuesday's meeting of the National 
Economic Development Council, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got an earful 
about capital investment ; since lie has 
quietlv dropped the promised study into 
new incentives for investment, he very 
much deserved it. The highlight was a 
paper by one of the independent council 
members, Sir Steuart Mitchell, who 
showed that Britain's investment record 
was poor not only in money terms hut 
also when measured in the language of 
technology, as investment per employee, 
the average age of equipment, and the 
application of new techniques. In 1968, 
lie said, Britain had the lowest rate of 
capital investment per employee of any 
major industrial country ; it also came 
bottom of a comparison of machine tool 
consumption. In Britain only 38 per cent 
of machine tools were less than ten years 
old, compared with (>4 per cent in Japan 
and 50 per cent in Cermany. Britain's 
investment rose 2 per cent in iqf>8, against 
11 per cent in Germany and 26 per cent 


in Japan. On present forecasts, 1969 
would see American investment rising 
between B and' n per <?ent, German by 
10 per cent, and Japanese by 15 per cent, 
but Britain would be lucky to achieve 3 
per cent. 

These were fighting figures, designed to 
be provocative. The Confederation of 
British Industry said it was lack of cash 
that created the poor rate of investment ; 
the unions said it was a state of mind. 
The CBI produced a novel idea for 
encouraging investment which consisted 
of the Government paying its bills 
promptly. Meanwhile Mr Jenkins is happy 
that capital spending by industry in the 
second quarter, published on a revised 
basis this week, was the second best for 
six yeais. But six years’ stagnation is a 
heavy burden. 

Building societies 

They're into 
something new 

Building societies are getting quite' 
dynamic these days. They not only 
managed to jump on the new SAYE 
contractual savings bandwagon alongside 
National Savings, but quite a few are 
latching on to the idea of building society- 
linked life assurance schemes which the 
Bristol and West pioneered earlier this 
year. This is in some ways a more attrac¬ 
tive type of regular saving than SAYE 
because after the first year it carries no 
penalties for withdrawal before the full 
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INVESTMENT 

Industry's investment rose nearly 8 per 
cent in volume in the second quarter but 
there was little change from the average 
of the fourth quarter of 1968 and the first 
quarter of this year. On this comparison, 
there was a fall in expenditure on new 
plant and equipment (and on vehicles in 
the service industries), but more went on 
new building work, which reached the 
highest level since mid-1965 


STOCKS 

Slight fall In overall level of industry's 
stocks in the second quarter. Manufac¬ 
turers' stocks of materials and fuels were 
again increased after the run-down of the 
last two years. Retailers' and whole¬ 
salers’ stocks showed a small decline 
(less than 4 per cent of their total stocks), 
following 18 months of stock-building. 


RETAIL TRADE 

August figures suggest a alight upturn in 
trend of sales, largetv,jn durable goods 
, shops. Credit sales stwl iow. 


STEEL 

Production in September restricted by 
CMtinued effects of Port Talbot and other 
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All figures at 1963 prices seasonally adjusted 


Percentage change from : 


Industrial 
production • 
employment * 
productivity • 

Export trade* 

Eng'a. orders on hand * t 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment * 

Retell prices 
Export prices 
Import prices 
Wage rates (weekly) 


m Seasonally adjusted. Indicators ot export and 
retail trade and engineering order books reflect 
movements m volume terms, i.e. t in value at 
constant price. Unemployment ratere to number 



Index 

Previous 

Three 

Twelve 

Month 

1963-100 

month 

months ego 
•e 

months ago 

July 

124 

nil 

+ 1 

+34 

August 

97.2 

nil 

nil 

-0.9 

July 

128 

nil 

+ 1 

+J1 .1+; 

August 

149 

+9* 

+12 

+14 U 

June 

119 

nil 

+7 

+ 1*1 id! J2 

August 

111 

+ 3 

+ 2 

+1 'I* 

September 

116.9 

-0.9 

+9.8 

+0.9 )fq ST 

August 

127.2 

-0.2 

+0.2 

+4.9 ^ 

August 

123 

nil 

+ 1 

+24 > 1 6 


122 

132.8 

nil 

+0.2 

nil 

+0.7 

+4.1 F 


wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers. In 
September this was running st sn snnusl rste ot 
2.5V*. 1End of period. 
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O'Connell Statu*, OVonne/l Stnet, Dublin, Inland-Just ton minutes from a Bank of Amarlea Branch. 


Man-on-the-spot*... in Dublin. Here in the heart of the capital of 
Eire, he's lust opened a new office of the world’s largest bank. In Dublin, 
as In city after city around the world, BANK OF AMERICA offers 
Ign currency financing, direct collections, prompt remittances. For 
Ey International banking service, see Bank of America— first In banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA—SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK: Over t aoe branches inCaUfornia end around the world ln clu < ^nc: ArMterdam 
Antwerp • Asuncion • Athens • Bangkok -Beirut • Birmingham- Bogota • Bombay Brussels » Buenos Aliya - Calcutta • Co ncepcion ■ Curacao 
Djakarta • Dublin - Duesseldorf- Frankfurt - Guam - Guatemala City - Guayaquil • 'Hong KoiWjCarachi - K o be - KroULumt p r-Lagm- Lahore 
La PM • Lima • London * Lyon • Madras • Managua • Manchester • Manila »Marseille - Medellin • Munich - Osaka PanameCItf • Paris 
Quito • Rotterdam • Saigon • Santiago . Seoul • Singapore * Talnel • Tegucigalpa - Tokyo • Valpamiso; ' * Y°S2!£EJ, e rn ? 

Banca d’America e d’lalla: over lg Offices throughout Italy. $ i»«» Bank of America Natgpnal Tnist and savings Association • Member F.D.I.C. 
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Mtwan f.D.1.0. stiff mimbira ot Thu Bank of Monrovia, a Citibank aubtldlary, In front of Ubarla'a Exaoutlva Manalon. 


In Monrovia—the right hank In the right place 

The great merchant fleet carrying the Liberian flag inspired a young boy to make this ship 
model. Africa’s oldest Republic, Liberia is a major exporter of iron ore and crude rubber. 
If you are doing bu$i,n$gs here the five branches of Citibank’s subsidiary can give you 
% every banking servics:;Wherever your interests lie, Citibank... with fully-staffed branches, 
subsidiaries and affiliates In 79 countries... is the right bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANKfj|||| 

The Leader In Worldwide Bonking 
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term (usually ten years) is up Indeed, 
because of the way tax lelief on life 
assurance works, it could in one sense 
positively pay to get out about a third of 
the way thiough the contract this bumps 
the gioss annual iate ot letum fm the 
standard i Ue ta\pa\ei up fiom amund 
II pei cent (lor the lull turn) to 14 pei 
rent, though thcit could lie complications 
for the sui tax paver if he pulls out before 
seven vears arc up Seven societies 11 c in 
the game, and at least yn more schemes 
are in the pipeline 

Not all building societies ut over 
enthusi istic, even among those who have 
introduced it Some find it expulsive 
and complic \tcd tomtioducc vet mothei 
sthenic to cipture whit is hound to 
rcrnim a vers small piopoition ot the 
total inflow ol funds Or is it ■* Ohvioush 
a lot depends on how heavilv a scheme is 
promoted (SWh, after plentv of 
public 1 tv appeus to hive bad 1 verv 
good stirt iftei its introduction list 
week) \ncl 1 new outlet foi this kind of 
scheme is now under discussion which 
could r use funds on cjuite a lug sc lie 
Buefh the ide t is tJiat sub postmisttrs 
(wilt) aie not Post Office employees, but 
ict as Post Office agents) should sell 
building socif t\ linked lift issuiancc over 
the (ountn, in rt turn for a c oinnnssion 
\n igiec merit which pci nuts suh- 
postmistcis to sell life issuj me c ovc 1 the 
counter h \s been m oper ition for 
vears, md quite 1 few <J > J he novclh 
- of the in mge merits lx mg h minx led out 
now would lx to involve onh one insur 
inee eonipam md one building soeittv 
I his 1 uses the veiy big (juesiion of which 
ones thc*\ ire to lie 

Exhibitions 


Display of anger 


A spate of uiiofficul strikes h\ men work 
mg on displays at 1 nls C ouit his been 
threatening the Motor Show which i-> 
due to open next Wcdnesdiv 1 he show, 
in fact, will go on with probably onlv a 
few stands uncornpletc d and the occ isioml 
caipet missing, though six other exhibitions 
so far this vear have been less luck\ md 
have had to he ahmdoneel unbuilt I lie 
disputes tiiat led to then cancellation 
involved 4,000 men, numlv woodworkers, 
who are employed spoiadic ill\ 

Exasperated by continual stoppages and 
an 11-week go-slow, City Display, the 
largest makei of exhibition st mds and the 
manufacturer of Britain s displays at the 
last tince world s fans, lias decided to 
pack in the business altogethei 

Such drastic measures arc unlikclv to 
be followed by other fiustiated display 
makers the demand for exhibitions 
l>oth m London and the provinces 
continues to he verv stiong Whilst the 
Government is still bandying al>out ideas 
foi a new state-owned exhibition hall, 
Earl's Court and Olympia are now pretty 
well stretched to capacity, mounting some 
60 exhibitions a year and already making 
arrangements for 197} 


The sixth form managers 


Should business b< taught in schools 1 
Onlv a h w uanks would h im micI so 
t few vi us igo 1 \«11 m iq (>7 when 
\1 u Ibonnigh ( olh ge si mi cl its pilot \ 
level busim v S Minin s project pai 1 Iv 
hnuucdbv llu Wolf son 1 ounelation then 
were criticisms and scepticism But opinion 
k '.winging md tin iinnisiii is ebitmg 
Bo\s md girls hmii four schools took 

A level m business stud us this vcai , 
siv«n schools ii< h 1 1 f w iv through a two 
year course, and u altogether have started 
1 com si this uitunin Probibly the number 
would hi gre m r bm loi the insistence 
of till Love mine nts schools council til il 
die project should be kept sin ill foi llu 
momc ill 

1 he clitics Invc argued partly on piacti 
eal grounds (the difficulty of getting suit 
ible st dT ot finding suit ible jnoject work 
m industry etc but mole se noudv Dr 
\ithm 1 uli he id of the I ondon Business 
School' md others hive ugiud tint busi 
Hess Studies ill sell )ol would im \ it iblv 
be too sinllow to be use fill md dm 
iluv would uinvoidihly be \oe it ion d 
III clnrietei mil tlm dun foil t Ik eosl 
is tile isum d ill loss of use iul e due moil 
is unacceptably high Business schools 
pic fer men with developed, widened minds 
ritlui dim l hose with 1 hole lip Mel) of 
simplified I lets of how business is supposed 
to uk \guist this flu sixth form busi 
mss siudus |)ro|)om nls Inve put up 
dim ligununis 

(1 Sixth lotnuis in he wily hi »se el 
ignnst business is 1 c mil even though 
m mv of (hem (c g inxmel Inlf of (hose 
fiom M nlboiough will < net dun 01 11111 
illy Business studies would he Ip to 1 lode 
this Inis which ill llu )|)imexi of the 
Mister ol M ulborough \ 1 r | ( Dinev 
is 1 (om|)ound of ult dism md snobbery 

^ Sixth ferrule is ire supposed to be 
climourmg foi subjects tint in moii 
1 * h \ nit to the exit side world md llu 11 
inline eaietis then some of the tiniitiexnl 
discipline s 

\\ Business Studies lie now e I nm< d lei 
inve subst mu d c due ition il v due m their 
own right last Ineliy 0 1 texife rente 
it \1 ulbomugli Mr Dmcy listeel Ins 
re isexis there is m ign e el body of know 
ledge with scojie foi disc ussuxi the 
nntenil is hum 111 bur llu method 
of tre itrne ut is scientific the methods 
of le u hint, include e esc studies prop c t 
work visits plus discussion dl v 1 1 11 ibh 
1 due iliou tools m llu mse Ives role pi iv 
ing is dso included which is v dn ible 
is 1 me uis of he ljimg students to set 
how his attitude to a given problem varies 
iccordmg to the role he is playing m 
the situation the subject nutter is com 
|)te he nsibh and rdcvint to the student 
md can be iclilcd to his experience of 
the functioning of his school is » business 
organ is 11 ion 

I hus stuck ills h »ve sludie d large t se tting 
m practice (rugby training) they have 
mide inter school financial cornjmisons 
they have siudicd budgeting in practice 
m the burs 11 office), 1 change 111 m 
organisation (the introduction of girls in 
the sixth foun , gioup behaviout m 
the school m the house, and m their own 
home s , the y hav e c irrie d out m irki t 
research to assess attitudes to Marlborough 
town’s annual, colourful, but (to motorists) 


disiuptive, Mop J air, they have observed 
m mage me nt pi tenets like delegation, 
eo oidmation at the school, at the loved 
of junior 111 mage r> fpu hits' se mot min¬ 
im is (< u In is the iinnugmg dm ctoi (the 
111 isle 1 llu bond (if elmctois (governors 
and ouisiik shin Imlde rs |> m nis 
Rt le v lilt e is ( ike n si imudy 
M ulbeirougli s busmens course r ipidlv 
became accepted and among otluv (hmgs, 
lliosr 1 ikm^ rt found 11 s it well wifli 
ilmost mv oih«r Mibiut thus histoiy 
I nglish md business studies was 1 ivpie d 
\ level (omblllitioil I lie remise itself 
however e mu m for more 1 mie ism md 
Ills now been completely le v ise <1 1 list ( id 

ed being subdivided into iom couiput 
nunts human factor*, handling figurex 
e e oiiomie s finiiue md mounting' it is 
now louglilv bmke n into some 1 (» sections 
eommume ition pluming mfotm ition 
eonstiimts inte m d nrg mis molts etc with 
i ic li of tin |) r t x kxis font themes running 
through uli of them thus foimmg wliit 
is It >|x d will be ’ll) mtigrated (01101 
\s exjHCled there Ills piovid to be 1 
'■e nous short ige of slut ible text books 
other ten lung tie Is like c isi studies have 
hid to be constructed fiom se 1 itch In 
tune I lie it will |)iobil)ly elt ve lop i short ige 
ol sun 1 bit |uoptis nuclei which the 
stiidi ut goes into i bnsim ss firm lor 1 
fortnight studying e g How cm Avon 
|omer\ impi >\< its sh ire of the m irkc t 
writing (. words on 11 md I ite » being 
ex mimed on llu suhji r 1 or illy md is 
with the business schools finding suit ible 
niche is m iv be 1 p« n mud |)iobh m Mso 
it llu idv Ipjx US til it business Studies ill 
prieliee tin little to 1 use llu sixth foimei s 
im ige of business is 1 c lie c 1 lot one 
boy it Mu thorough t iking the ionise 

only h ude m d his siisjue lexis th it ,1 busmt ss 
c ire t r implied ele die ition to selfish and 
m ite r 1 il 1st ic go ds \t 1 ne uby school 
1 business studies course was set up but, 
such weic sixth form ittituchs, that there 
were no I ike rs sigmfie mtly this school 
tends to si nd be>\ s to Sussex mcl I sve x 
umveisiins rither th in Oxbridge L nfor 
tun He Iv rio imouiif of sixth form business 
siutfn s (in overiome the 1 icl thai mmy 
oih< 1 c in er% now ulivs t r< more obviously 
mu 11 sting 01 cm itive 01 more minudiiltly 
t mini c ic d with hum in welfare while the 
“in tune lHiutiexi of busmt ss tin M/< 
ol iln lew lids il off< ml (o the successful 
his been whittled iwiy by lixition, the 
growing si/ of funis md macli quite 
m m ige me nt s tlarie s it ill le \e Is 

M u I boro ugh has nevertheless demon 
sir Ite d that business studies, with careful 
planning md die light conic ption, cm 
be t rught is m e due ition d subject But 
its pupils often want to continue business 
with other vocational subjects like 
(cononucs mil maths \nd comments 
m tele b\ ot he t speakers at I iiday s 
conference demonstrated just how strong 
arc the pressures to turn school 
business studies into vocational, how-to 
doit tr lining to help them when they 
get die n \n even mote dangerous line 
of trgiiiiu ut is that u telling vocational 
subjects will he Ip to ease student discontent 
it schools md universities and overcome 
student “ahenation It is frankly hard 
to imagine tin angry sociologists at Essex 
being tranquilliser! by a good dost of I)Cl 
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The latest eruption of the Australian 
mining share market is an important 
reminder that though stocks and shares 
may land in the doldrums, the country's 
tremendous mining boom sweeps on. And 
the triumphs m the field will sooner or 
later be reflected on the exchange boards. 

There are two things to rememljer 
about the Australian mining share market. 
First, the great boom of 1967 and 1968 
was a special case. It was the result of a 
widespread realisation that Australia had 
made it into the big time. The second 
point is that the boom has now entered 
its* long-term phase. In this process share 
price movements ought to reflect indi¬ 
vidual changes of fortune. There may 
still l?e periods of intense speculation, 
perhaps even another general upvaluation 
of prices. But not on the same scale as 
last vear. The past fortnight’s outburst of 
speculation is only surprising to those who 
thought the market had settled back into 
its sedate old ways. But the superheat of 
the minerals boom in the field will ensure 
that it does not. With the resumption of 
speculative fervour on Wednesday, 
Poseidon was heading for outer space. 
As Australia is a day ahead, the London 
and Adelaide exchanges have chased each 
other in making nice arbitrage profits for 
Australian specialists. On Thursday 
morning the London price jumped to 300s 
from the Wednesday close of 242s fid, 
which compares with Adelaide’s Wednes¬ 
day close of $A2 ;$.io (216s). 

This burst of buying has produced some 
anomalies likelv to prove unstable. For 
instance, Poseidon itself, which provided 
the spark, was valued at $A4fj mn on 
Tuesday, over half the valuation of the 
joint Great Boulder-North Kalgurli nickel 
search venture. Yet Poseidon has drilled 
only one hole—admittedly the best one 
reported in the nickel search to date— 
while Boulder-North Kalgurli have a mine 
in the process of development (Scotia) and 
another find virtually certain to lie mined 
(Carr Boyd Rocks). Thejffcfcfc Boyd drill¬ 
ing results are every liifc2uI^ncouraging 
as t\ip one Poseidon hole, smowing for the 
odd$.7&g?k)st the Poseidon drill proving 
typicalle^ie tbody. The relief that nickel 
Mara. get from a major Australian 


find is described on page 69. 

For the short-teim investor, caution 
must be the by-word when buying into 
any market as volatile as Australian 
mining shares. Especially when operating 
from 12,000 miles away. For the longer- 
term buyer, a list of some of the items of 
minerals new.*, announced last week 
should be sufficient to show that Austra¬ 
lian minerals cannot be ignored by any¬ 
one who wants to buy a bit of the future : 
in Xew South Wales an American group 
is to spend $Aioo mn or more building 
two railway and port links for coal 
exports (an expected breakthrough into 
European markets being the spur) ; the 
north west Queensland uranium area has 
given further evidence to support those 
who claim it will be one of the world’s 
top fields ; Alcoa has announced it will 
build a second alumina plant—Australia’s 
fifth ; and Western Australia’s government 
has forecast that the state will l>e export¬ 
ing crude steel by 1975 (three years 
earlier than forecast), with volume rising 
to 10 mn tons a year by 1985. 

All th is has not been lost on Mr Bernie 
Cornfeld’s Investors Overseas Services. His 
new Australian Fund of Funds, announced 
on Thursday, has been formed specifically 
to invest in Australian securities and is 
the third of its national funds. It should 
provide another element of volalilitv in an 
already excitable market. 


Wall Street 

Hold on to your 
seats everybody 

New York 

These have been tense days in New York 
City, and the excitement has not been 
solely confined to the Met’s success in the 
national baseball league. The sense of 
anticipation normally associated with a 
sports event lately has also hung heavy 
over trading on the New York stock 
exchange. The question there has been 
whether and to what extent stock price 
trends might penetrate the year’s closing 


low of the Dow Jones industrial average 
of 801.9 set on July 29th. Four times in the 
past nine weeks the market successfully 
“ tested ” the low-declining to that level 
ami then rebounding from it though by 
piogiessively lesser amounts. The rebound 
last Wednesday was bv the narrowest 
maigin yet. Then on Thursday it 
happened ; the maiket went below 800 
and the world somehow kept on turning. 

Until the latest downward drift in stock 
prices the market had for some two 
months traded in a narrow range of about 
800 to 840 on the Dow Jones average. As 
stock prices moved towards the lower 
limit they were bolstered by a surge of 
bargain buying. Profit-taking on the other 
hand limited any strong upward move. 
The main market depressants have been 
the continuation both of monetary and 
fiscal restraints and a squeeze on corporate 
profits. Meanwhile it has been recognized 
that basically only one of two develop¬ 
ments could push prices significantly 
higher : a move by the monetary authori¬ 
ties away from tight money, or a break¬ 
through in the government’s efforts to 
resolve the Vietnam war. However, thus 
far, even in the wake of the sharp increase 
in unemployment to 4% in September 
from August’s 3^ %, no one in authority 
has conceded that the disinflationary 
process has now gone far enough. 

Pergamon 

Maxwell's last ride? 

Unless something unexpected happens- - 
and the unexpected has continually 
happened in the Pergamon/Leasco affair 
—Mr Robert Maxwell will be voted off 
the, board of Pergamon Press at an 
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Wanted: trouble. 

Yours. 

If you have something to do with chemistry, we might be able to help you. 
Like when you’ve got an application, but no product. 

Or you want our own formula for the production of urea (you wouldn’t 
be the first). 

Or you want a paper to read under water (our own Stamylan-polyethy- 
lene makes great plastic papers, among many other things). 

Or you name it. We always have been fond of research. And with some 
results, too. 

So that’s why we are asking for trouble. 

We know how to shoot it. 
We know how. 



If you want to know mpre, DSM ’ HOLLAND Information Service P O Box 65, Heerten-Holland 

' ■ — .- — --- — - - - ■■ ■ -- - - 
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South American 
deals get ofi the 

ground with Varig. 

How can an Airline help close the deal? 
VARIG has several businesslike answers. 

First VARIG gets you to your South American 
appointment fighting fit. Relaxed, refreshed, 
alert for good business. It's all done with 
kindness The quiet comfort of those big 
VARIG Intercontinental Jets—the easy 
chairs—superb food and drinks—charming 
attentive hostesses. 

Flights are frequent. From London and from 
the principal European gateways, to Rio de 
Janeiro, S3o Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago, Lima and Asuncion. 

And when you've found your market, VARIG 
delivers your goods fast. VARIG means 
business in South America—consult your 
IATA Travel Agent or nearest VARIG office. 




235. REGENT STREET. LONDON. W.1.TEL: 01-734IM1 
49. WEST GEORGE STREET. GLASGOW. C.l. TEL. 041-2211 
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extraordinary general meeting to be held 
this Friday. A plan lias been worked out 
by the consortium of institutional share¬ 
holders who own 15% of the company 
and are advised by J. Henry Schroder 
Wagg, after discussing the matter with 
N. M. Rothschild, representing Leasco 
which has 38% of Pergamon. With 53% 
between them, it should go through. 

The scenario is that the eight directors 
of Pergamon should he voted off at the 
meeting and be replaced by seven Leasco 
directors. At the first board meeting four 
of the seven Leasco men will resign, two 
independent directors will be appointed, 
and three Pergamon executive directors 
(Mr Maxwell not among them) chosen 
amongst themselves by all the ex-Perga- 
mon ones, will be reinstated. One 
of the independent directors will he Sir 
Henry d’Avigdor-Goldsmit who has con¬ 
sented to act as chairman of the recon¬ 
stituted board for a limited time. If he 
thinks it desirable, a managing director 
will be selected—not necessarily Mr Peter 
Stevens of Leasco as Rothschilds stipu¬ 
lated at the last bid. Mr Maxwell will 
be invited to act in a consultant capacity 
to the new board. Most important of all, 
Leasco will make yet another bid—its 
third. This time there is no formula, but 
it will he based on the position at 
September 30, iqbq, and will be made 
within three months of the publication of 
a report on the accounts of Pergamon to 
that date by accountants Price Water- 
house and Co. 

It is a fair solution for the independent 
shareholders, who have had the bid 
resuscitated. Fair for Mr Maxwell, as 
the available figures will relate to the 
profits of the company during his steward¬ 
ship. The Citv takeover panel lias given 
its blessing. 

It also got Pergamon’s adviser William 
Brandt to confirm that it would not advise 
Mr Maxwell to adjourn the meeting on a 
show of hands, as the articles of the 
company entitle him to. Whether Mr 
Maxwell takes the advice is another 
matter. He has little to gain by an 
adjournment and it is in the interests 
of the small shareholders, whom he has 
championed, that the whole question be 
settled. 


Lesney Products 

Superslowdown 

Lesney\s profits at the half year have 
fallen and the chairman, Mr Paul Tap- 
scott warns that last year’s total may not 
be reached this. For a glamour stock this 
is a terrible fate, and the announcement 
knocked 9s off the share price, bringing 
it down to 30s compared to the year’s 
high of 95s. Is this the beginning of the 
end ? It is not. Lesney is a company that 
makes drastic decisions. The chief reason 
why half-time profits before tax are only 
£1.7 inn against £2.5 mn, is that it was 
decided to telescope the tooling lip for 
the “ superfast ” models with low-friction 
wheels into one year instead of phasing 
it over two. There is a parallel with 1964, 
when the plunge was taken to triple 
capacity. Profits suffered then too. 

Year ending January 31 (£mn) 


1963 

1964 

1965 

1960 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Pretax 
profits 56 

80 

85 

1 36 

2 26 

3 78 

5.66 

In¬ 
crease 45% 

43% 

7% 

59 1 ) „ 

66% 

67% 

47% 


The reason for the decision is that 
exports to the United States, which 
normally account foi between 30% and 
40% of all sales were being overtaken by 
competitors’ speedier low-friction models, 
notably Mattel's nippy “ Hotwheels.” 
Facing up to the inevitable in the model 
car world, that the absence of speed kills, 
the plunge was taken to retool the new 
factory at Southend to produce new 
wheel-liases for all cais. The company 
admits that it was slow off the mark, but 
thought that its prices—half those of its 
competitors—would keep sales up while 
the changeover was made gradually. In 
most markets outside North America they 
have, which is why sales for the six 
months are 10% up on the comparable 
period the year before. 

If anything else went wrong, it is that 
selling prices were in need of a hike. This 
must be on the cards for next year. 

If this year’s setback is regarded as a 
hiccough rather than a death rattle, it 
would be reasonable to look for the 



“usual” profits 

.1070/71—to prodifce 

of fi;f mn, Oft thir far Sighted 

p/e come but ! theh$| 

Father -Christmas, “the • j 

should nbb be far off 

the p/e 16. 'At 6tf-with 

knocked off it, Lesney* looks eMrtfwBft 



Consolidated Gold. Fields, ia(WB 

Hardly good ending 

On balance it is unremarkable that 
Consolidated Gold Fields failed to please 
the market with the combination 
of its results and news of a £15 am 
rights issue—the share price falling abqut 
is on Wednesday, to 43s gd. The results 
were satisfactory, certainly : a 10% 
increase in attributable earnings, up from 
2s 7d to 2s lod a share, But a!>out hall 
the rise in pre-tax profits came from 
sharedealing profits, and these provided 
a full third of the total. So the, all-round 
improvement is hardly solid enough to 
justify early upgrading of Gold Fields’ 
investment merits. It is worth noting that 
sharedealing profits increased from 
£1 inn in 1959 to £2 inn in 1965 to 
£4.7 mn last year—to £8 mn this time 
round. It suggests a blossoming source 
of revenue. But of course the order of 
such capital gains in any year depends 
on the state of the market as well as 
on the group’s disposition to take them. 

What is more encouraging is that Gold 
Fields' Australian activities have begun 
to contribute quite handsomely to earn¬ 
ings, notably the Renison tin mine which 
has swung back into profitability, as well 
as the Mount Lyell (copper) and Mount 
Goldsworthy (iron ore) projects. Depend¬ 
ing on metal prices, these activities aie 
capable of contributing still more in the 
short run, while the South African opera¬ 
tions—heavily represented by gold and 
platinum mining—should be able to keep 
their end up. The bright features are that 
West Driefontcin should be up to its pre¬ 
flooding dividend rate again, while the 
new Kloof mine will be declaring its 
maiden dividend. 

The other aspect is that shareholders 
are being asked to stump up another 4s 
a share to finance development (mainly 
in South Africa and Britain) and to help 
pay off “ bank and other indebtedness ” 
(more accurately, loans actually falling 
due for repayment). This they ought to 
find rather annoying, since it is clear— 
with the advantage of hindsight—that 
Gold Fields would have done better by 
them had it satisfied its liquidity needs 
hy offloading more of its investment port¬ 
folio on the rising markets of second- 
half 1968. No doubt the attitude now 
is that it would be folly to dump good 
investments on weak markets. However 
it is a matter of comparing the alter¬ 
natives, which can best be judged by the 
results. The markets hold the answer. 
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i nit trusts 


Ready for the old game 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


B\ the end of September, the I manual 
7 mu r-Ac tuanes All Shaie index bail 
fallen, fioni January 1st, by 20 2° Over 
the same period, Tin / mnomtst unit 
trust indicator had fallen l>\ exactly the 
same amount Not an entireb reassuring 
performance for those who had placed 
their capital with professional managers 
in the hope of heating the market (»oing 
hack to the end of June, when the unit 
trust indicator was marginally berter 
(1%) than the market index, the subse¬ 
quent fall is i\en more disappointing 
To be sure, over the nine months the top 
20 unit ti usts have all lieaten the 
market, m the sense that thev have fallen 
hv between 14° and 12 compared 
with the market’s tall of 202% But not 
one showed a profit up to the end of 
September 

There does seem to be a case tor 
generallv supporting onh those trusts 
whose charges are based on per¬ 
formance, like the private portfolio man 
agement fees of Mr John Oimond of 
Surinvest, who takes 10% of the gam 
against the All Share index (This also 
includes, however, a charge where the 
portfolio falls, sa\, 10% against .1 
market fall of 2o n/ > Mr Oimond would 
take 10% of the difference) But having 
said all that, there are trusts which have 
usefully beaten the index since the market 


turned up after the July 28th low [joint 
Slater Walker s Invan, for example, after 
an embarrassing struggle earlier in the 
vear, and having faced the problem of 
net redemptions without going on to a 
bid basis, has tinned good at last, its 
three-month gam of ib% comparing 
with 5 \% hv the index Tyndall Capital 
is another prominent example 

I lie three tables, showing short-, 
medium- and long-term growth aie much 
as one might expect, with the income 
funds showing most resilience over nine 
months, the trusts with large foreign 
holdings or commodities remaining at the 
top over 12 months and the good man¬ 
agement names well up in the hve-yeai- 
arid-nnie-nionth table Also not 
unexpected, with Wall Street in the 
doldrums and the dollar premium 
halved, dollar stocks are prominent 
among the bottom ten performers of 
196c) 1 hcv me hide Hill Samuel Dollar, 

London Walls London and Wall Street, 
the North \1neri1an trust and Securities 
of \meriia. 1 he dollar premium which 
is currentlv the greater variable (W'all 
Street is nut expected to move sharply) 
now stands at 29 , and owes something 
to the demand for IOS stock following 
tlu it cent public offering So caution is 
called foi 

I Ik top trust m our short-term com¬ 


parison is T rustces and Professional 
Income, a small £^0,000 fund launched 
in October last year with the idea of 
appealing mainly to trustee purchasers 
I he trust is deliberately unpromoted to 
enable charges to be kept low 1 he initial 
fee, for example, is 2 \% of ^vhich i\% 
goes to the solit itor or other trustee 
who makes the introduction, and a quar¬ 
terly management fee is charged at {% 
[here arc no positive tax advantages 
involved except that the managers, 
Investment Assured Security, are pre¬ 
pared to work out the capital gams tax 
position for their unit-holders, a paper¬ 
work bonus In second place is Pan 
Australian, the entigetic Manx-based 
Southern ( ross trust Pan Australian has 
been unluckv in these comparisons In 
Julv it was placed second after Securities 
of America, managed hv Harnbros, only 
because of the accident that Securities of 
America is valued just once a month 
(at the beginning) So it did not reflect 
the fact that the dollar premium had 
fallen drastically in June If the table 
had been based on the first day of the 
month, Pan Australian would have been 
at the top I his month the situation is 
not dissimilar I Ins time it is the weekly 
valuation of Pan Australian, against 
daily in the case of British-based trusts, 
that has caused the trouble I he 67% 
fall indicated in the table would have 
been nearly eliminated if the rise at its 
October 2nd valuation had been taken 
into account Pan Australian has bene- 
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Societe Generate Fonciere of Paris 
Union Bank (Los Angeles) 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 

announce the formation in Paris of 





pourfindustrie et le commerce 


90, Cbamps-Elysees, Pans it, Tel. )J9.f9.22 
Telex: Occ’bank 28604 F. Cable: Octibank Pans 008 


This institution will offer a full range 
of Merchant Banking services throughout Europe 
backed by the multibillion dollar assets 
of its parent corporations 
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THE 
ALBANY 
HOTEL 


NOTTINGHAM 


RIGHT IN THE CITY CENTRE I 



If you have 

to live out of 
a suitcase- 

LIVE WELL! 


FRIENDLY WELCOMING SERVICE 
COMFORTABLE DOUBLE-GLAZED BEDROOMS 
WELL-EQUIPPED PRIVATE BATHROOMS 
INDIVIDUALLY-CONTROLLED AIR CONDITIONING 
TV, RADIO AND DIRECT-DIAL TELEPHONE 
CHOICE OF RESTAURANTS AND BARS 

CONFERENCE AND BANQUETING FACILITIES 
FOR FOUR TO 400 

ADJACENT MULTI-STOREY CAR PARKS 



. St. James's St., Nottingham, NOl 6BN 
40131. T»1 m: 37211 



produces and exports 

TEXTILE 

MACHINERY 

willows, rag tearers, openers 

condenser carding sets 

single and double worsted cards 

carding sets and special cards for cotton 

wool, felts and non-woven fabrics 

machines for man-made fibres 

ring spinning frames and box spinning frames 

for woollen and waste yarn 

auxiliary apparatuses and equipment 



We cordially invite you to visit our stand 
at the "Made in Poland" exhibition at the 
City Exhibition Hall, Deansgate, Manchester 3 
from 6th October to 18th October 1969 






















Infastfnent Assured's Hemish Bennie, Southern Cross's Richard King, Target's E. B. G. Clowes, and John Govett* $ Christopher Garnett: 
winners all 


fited frpm its holdings in Australian 
nickel mining companies and is in fact 
a significant beneficiary of the Poseidon 
boom. Mr Richard King, managing 
director of Southern Cross, estimates that 
Poseidon alone could have benefited the 
trust by about 2d per share on a current 
valuation of 20s 8Jd. 

The appearance in this year’s top 
20 list of Ebor Pension, Investment 
Assured Income, Schroder Income and 
Britannia Higher Income, plus such com¬ 
modity trusts as Ebor Commodity, 
Britannia Basic Commodities, Hodge 
Overseas and Raw Materials ami 
General is hardly surprising. But Crescent 
at fifth position is new to the table and, 
interestingly, is a capitals.’growth fund 
managed by American Trust, which, by 
keeping a relatively small portfolio 
(£75(1,000) and limiting the selection of 
stock, could have landed in trouble in 
this year's bear market. Another inter¬ 
esting newcomer is the Hambro Smaller 
Companies trust, again a fund which 
would normally do better in a bull 
market. Oceanic Growth has for the 
second time changed places with Sur- 
invest, whose Mr Ormond once managed 
Oceanic as well, before being bought out. 

The 12 months’ leader is Target Finan¬ 


cial, one of the more successful of this 
successful group’s funds. Advised by 
Dawnay Day, the fund has capitalised 
on the obvious potential of financial insti¬ 
tutions at a time of increasing demand 
for financial advice. With property shares 
as an alternative prop, it is the only one 
to have emerged with a medium-term 
gain, of 2.4%, compared with the a.q% 
fall by Hodge Overseas in second place. 
This list is not very different from 
the nine-month rankings, with Pan 
Australian, Investment Assured Income, 
Cross Channel and others showing up. 
The financial bias of the better performers 
reappears with the two Save and Prosper 
trusts—Bank Insurance and Insurance— 
the Financial Priority trust of London 
Wall and M&G’s Investment Trust fund. 

The long-term list, five years and nine 
months, looks well established. Indeed 
the top four—Stockholders managed by 
John Govett, Tyndall Capital by Tyndall, 
Metals and Minerals by Allied Investors 
and Hill Samuel International by Hill 
Samuel—were the first four in July. The 
long list is valuable not so much for 
ranking the trusts themselves, though 
shareholders are undoubtedly grateful, as 
for giving an indication of the more 
successful management groups. John 


Govett is as well known in the Investment 
trust world as among unit trust managers 
and Allied, Tyndall, Hill Samuel, 
National, M&G and Save and Prosper 
pretty well pre-empt the remaining trusts. 
Vet, curiously, some of the strongest 
groups have been taken over; rather than 
the .reverse, with Hambms buying 
Hereditaments, the parent of Allied, and 
Save and Prosper buying Ebor Securities. 
Surinvest will shortly tie up with First 
National Finance Corporation in a 
reverse takeover by Anglo Scottish Tea 
Investment trust which should give the 
public at least one freely traded manage¬ 
ment company (apart from IOS). 

The trusts meanwhile have got over 
the liquidity problems many of them 
faced early in the summer. True, net 
.sales are down (August sales were 
£14.2 rnn compared with £15.6 mn in 
July and £22 mn in August last year) 
but the public has traditionally bought at 
the top and refrained from buying at the 
bottom. Most fund managers are 
cautiously optimistic about the coming 
months—taking a six-month r4fther than 
three-month view—and the return to 
marketability on the stock exchange 
means that performance could soon 
return as the name of the game. 


Unit trusts: top performances, and bottom 


Best and worst growth records among 
various periods to September 30, 1969 


Top 20 over nine months 

Group 

Investment Assured 


Trust % Change 

Trustees end Professional 

Income — 4 4 
Pan Australian — 6 7 

Ebor Pension* - 7 2 

Investment Assured 

Income 

Edinburgh Securities Crescent 
Schroder Wagg Schroder Income 

Save and Proeper Scotexempt Growth* 

ja SSe l Property end Generel 


Southern Cross 
Ebor 

Investment Assured 


Caatle-Bmenwa 

Hembros 

Mutual 

Ebor 

Oceanic 

Castle-Britanma 

Save end Prosper 
Hill Samuel 
Hodge 
Janus 

Surinvest 

Minster 


76 
80 
8 1 

83 

84 
90 


Britannia Higher Income 
Hambro Smaller 

Companies -10 2 
Mutual Income -10 2 

Ebor Commodity -10 3 

Oceanic Growth -10 8 

Britannia Beeic 

Commodities -110 
Cross Channel -11 0 

Guardhill -110 

Hodge Overaeaa -11 4 

Raw Materials end 

General -116 
Surinvest Performance -11 7 
Minster -12 3 


•Not §vsifabl9 to print* mnttora 


the unit trusts , on an offered price basis, with net income reinvested, over 


Bottom ten over nine months 

Trust 7. Change 

Export Priority -28/ 

Hill Samuel Dollar -26 9 

Industrial Achievement -26 2 

Special Situstlons —20 3 

London and Wall Strset -26 8 
Education -27 1 

North American -27,2 

Castle Premium Power -27 9 
Capital Expansion -28 5 

Securities of America -30 4 


Group 

London Wall 
Hill Samuel 
Investment Assured 
London Well 
London Well 
Hodge 

North American 

f laatle-Britanma 
nvestment Assured 
Hembros 


Top 20 over one year 

Group 


Target 

Hooge 

Southern Creep 
Investment Assured 

Seve end Prosper 

Mutual 

National 

CesX?-Bmennia 

fewe end Prosper 

fovsttmenr Amu red 

Kill Semuei 
Abacus 


Truet 
Target Financial 
Hodge Oversees 
Pen Australian 
Investment Assured 

Income 

Cross Channel 
Mutual Income 
Shield 

Charlotte Square 
Britannia Besio 

Commodities 

S ank-Units 
bor Commodity 
ssential Minerals 
MSG Magnum 
Guardhill 
Abacus Income 


Change 

- 2 9 

- 30 

- 33 

- 38 

- 40 

- 47 

- 50 

- 66 

- 69 

- 61 
- 62 

:?§ 

- 79 


Group Truet */• Change 

Save and Prosper Bank Insurance — 79 

Save and Prosper Insurance — 86 

London Wall Financial Priority - 88 

Castle-Britenma Castle Commodity Plus -87 

M&G M&G Investment Trust - 8 8 


Top 20 over five years and nine 
months 


Group 

John Govett 

Tyndall 

Allied 

Hill Samuel 

Target 

M&G 

Save and Prosper 
National 

Save and Prosper 

National 

Practical 

National 

Allied 

National 

National 

Seve and Prosper 
M&G 

Hill Samuel 
Save end Prosper 
Allied 


Truet V. Chenae 

Stockholders 

112 3 

Tyndall Capital* 

Metals and Minerals 

969 

907 

Hill Sempel 

International 

860 

Target Financial 

838 

Charifund* 

76 1 

Investment Trust Units 

727 

National Consolidated 

71 6 

S and P Capital 

709 

Shield 

70 1 

Practical 

699 

Investors Get 

680 

Allied Capital 

069 

Commercial 

83 6 

Universal 

834 

Bank-Unite 

61 8 

M&G Second General 

61.6 

Hill Samuel Capital 

61 4 

Trident 

008 

Electrical and Industrial 

692 


•Nor evetteb/# to priv&to Investors. 
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Long, complex documents - redrafts, revisions, words 
changed, paragraphs taken out . . . The kind of job that 
could drive any secretary wild. Not to mention taking up a 
lot of your valuable time as you wait for each retyping. 

Now IBM has solved all these problems, simply, with a 

small magnetic card, „ 

A new concept — The JMagnetic Card Selectric 
Typewriter - most for short. 

The MOST consists of a new IBM Selectric typewriter with 
the famous and reliable “golf-ball” type head and a magnetic 
recording unit. Here’s how it works. 

Your secretary types out your work, however complex - 
long documents, forms, lists, and even routine letters - as 
she types it is recorded on the re-usable magnetic card. If 
she makes a mistake she back-spaces, overtypes the error and 
the card is automatically corrected. Later, if you want to 
make anwmdments, she selects the line and word, then types 
in thejSfnsion. The latest corrected version is permanently 
rfrawion the magnetic card. 

out a copy she just presses a button. The machine 
typcl^^Iutomatically at speeds of up to 180 words per 


I 


minute, and each copy is a top copy. This remarkable new 
machine from IBM can dramatically increase the typing 
output of already scarce and expensive staff. 

With hef mcst, your secretary can well afford to smile and 
so can you - with all your work done faster and more 
accurately, and happy staff into the bargain. 

If you w^uld like to know more about the mcst - the 
answer to tough typing jobs - send off the aoupon today. 

To: Mr. J. Drinkwater, IBM United 
Kingdom Limited, 389 Chiswick High 
Road, London W4. 01 - 995.1441 
Please send me full details of the new 
IBM MCST. (/it/in 


Positions.. 

Company 
Address. 
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Harmony Gold Mining Company Limited 

{Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


The following is from the review by the chairman, Mr. P. H. Anderson , dated 15th September, 1969, which has been circulated 
to memberr together with the Report of the Directors and the Annual Report and Accounts for the year ended June goth, rg6g. 


With the re-commissioning of the Merricspruit reduction 
plant in November, 1968, the Harmony/Mcrriespruit low grade 
ore project was brought into operation. During the ensuing 
eight months this plant treated 358,o<x> tons and this, together 
with the tonnage handled in the Harmony plant, gave a record 
overall total for the mine of 2,914,000 tons milled for the year. 

The overall yield decreased by 0.745 dwt. per ton milled, 
and despite the increased throughput, less gold was produced 
than in the previous year. The decrease in yield was due 
partly to the inclusion of the lower grade tonnage from the 
Harmony/Merriespruit project area, partly to a falling off in the 
grade of the ore mined in the Harmony area in conformity 
with long term planning, and partly to the suspension of 
stoping in the higher grade blocks in the vicinity of No. 2 shaft 
due to the ground movement in the shaft pillar and their 
replacement by lower grade blocks. 

Working expenditure increased, the main increases being in 
labour and stores costs. The decrease in gold production 
coupled with higher costs resulted in the gold profit being 
some R2 million lowe^r than in 1967/68, after taking into 
account the premium received 011 special sales of gold. The 
profit from titanium, pyrite and sulphuric acid increased by 
R0.5 million. The total working profit for the year was 
R6.2 million as against R7.8 million the previous year. 

After taking into account a fire insurance recoupment of 
R 7 20 ,000, a dividend from the Virginia-Merriespruit Invest¬ 
ments company of R45o,ooo, the payment of R716,000 to the 
Mcrriespruit company in respect of the rental for the use of 
its mill, and sundry other items of income and expenditure 
together with taxation and lease consideration of R1.1 million, 
the after tax profit for the year was R5.9 million. The after 
tax profit for the previous year was R7.7 million. 

In comparing these figures due allowance must be made for 
the changing impact of the Harmony/Merriespruit project now 
that it is coming into full production and also for the fact 
that certain royalty payments ceased during the last year or 
so. 

Appropriations for dividends, repayment of interest-free loans, 
capital expenditure on mining assets and trade investments 
and capital expenditure on the Harmony/Merriespruit project, 
totalled R6,890,000. The balance of the income and expenditure 
account was consequently reduced by the excess amount appro¬ 
priated of R1,009,000. 

As against R3.0 million last year an estimated amount of 
R2.4 million will be spent during the current financial year 
on items of a capital nature : approximately R3oo,ooo of this 
will be spent on the Harmony/Merriespruit project and the 
balance of R2,100,000 on the No. 3 sub-vertical shaft, on 
extensions to the uranium plant, and on sundry underground 
services and equipment. 

HARMONY/MERRIESPRUIT PROJECT 

The 25th level and 17th level haulages holed with the 
Mcrriespruit No. 1 shaft on 27th August, 1968 and 26th March, 
1969, respectively, and both these haulages are now fully 
equipped and commissioned. 

Apart from a small tonnage from reef development, all 
the ore'milled at Merriespruir is at present coming from the 


southern portion of Harmony and stoping is only expected to 
commence in the Mcrriespruit lease area in the second half of 
1970. 

Milling on a single shift basis at the Merriespruit plant com¬ 
menced at the beginning of November, 1968, but the full 

capacity tonnage of 75,000 tons was only achieved in June, 
1969. 

Two serious underground fires occurred during the year. One 
broke out on 20th June, 1968 and the other on 6th February, 
1969. The former fire affected mining in the early months 
of the year, and the latter, apart from the adverse effect 
on production in the Harmony mill, delayed the attainment 
of the target of 75,000 tons milled per month in the 

Merriespruit mill by three months. It is suspected that the 
June fire was caused by igniter cord, used to initiate the blast, 
coming into contact with and setting fire to adjoining timber 
packs. The February fire appears to have resulted from an 
electrical short-circuit in a scraper winch. 

No. 2 SHAFT PILLAR 

Gold and uranium values in the shaft pillar are considerably 
higher than the average in the rest of the mine, so tha^ 

additional revenue will accrue earlier than would normally 
have been planned. Although it is not expected that any 
major difficulties will be encountered in mining a portion 

of the pillar, it is possible that delays in hoisting through 
the shaft may occur from time to time. 

In order to treat the full capacity tonnage milled in the 
Harmony reduction plant for the extraction of uranium, it 
has been decided to extend the uranium plant from its present 
capacity of 175,000 tons per month to 225,000 tons per month. 
The foundations for the extensions to the plant have been 
started, and it is expected that the extensions will be 
completed in the first half of 1970. The total cost is estimated 
to be in the region of R1.4 million. 

7 'wo dividends totalling 18 cents were declared during the 
year compared with 19 cents during the previous year. 

Since the close of the year, dividend No. 27 of 9 cents 
per share has been declared payable to members registered 
on 26th September, 1969. Cheques in payment will be posted 
on or about 3rd November, 1969. 

Among the several unknown factors which currently have 
to be taken into account in making a dividend forecast are 
the frequency and quantum of further sales of gold at premium 
prices, and the state of the future world market for uranium 
particularly during the early 1970s. However, the present 
forecasts of the company's future dividend pattern indicates 
that a reduction of i cent a share to 8 cents a share per 
half-year will have to be made in the March 1970 declaration. 
Thereafter it should be possible to maintain the dividend at 
an annual rate of 16 cents a share for some time. 

The nineteenth Ordinary General Meeting of members of 
Harmony Gold Mining Company Limited will be held in 
Johannesburg on 10th November, ig6g. 

Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained 
from the Office of the London secretaries, 40 Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C.i, or from the share transfer office of the London secretaries, 
Kent House , Station Road, Ashford t Kent. 
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Peter Brotherhood 
Limited 

(Manufacturers of Precision Machinery) 

I first want to say how sorry we all are at the death last January of Mr. 
Thompson my predecessor as Chairman. William Thompson was with this 
Company over 50 years and I can pay him no greater tribute than to say 
that no-one represented more truly the spirit and image of the Company 
over that period. 

Since then Mr. Busby has retired also after 50 years of loyal and very 
exceptional service. He is greatly missed by us all. 

We have now appointed to the Board three new directors all of whom 
were serving with the Company. Norman Beck, C.Eng., our Power Plant 
Manager. Roderick Travers, F.C.A., our Secretary and John White, D.S.C., 
our London Manager. As well as introducing some younger faces these 
appointments will broaden the basis of your Board. 

The profit for the year to 31 st March, 1969, of £873,525 compares with 
our forecast last April of a profit in excess of £800,000 and with the profit 
for the year ended 31st March, 1968, of £651,426. We propose a final 
dividend of 20% making 25% for the year which will leave £90,700 to be 
added to Reserves. 

Turnover invoiced during the year was £6,108,294 against £4,607,327 
which is the result of an improvement during the year in our trading in both 
turbines and synthetic fibre machinery and which explains the improvement 
in profits. 

In our Balance Sheet the increase in Debtors of £677,130 is merely a 
reflection of the decrease of a corresponding amount in Work in Progress. 
You will notice that our Bank borrowing is down by £223,245; our liquid 
position has still further improved since the Balance Sheet date. 

We have continued with our efforts at greater diversification and are 
now making prototype and production machines for new customers which 
we hope will later add to our profitability. We feel that it is in this way by 
offering our considerable facilities at the prototype stage that diversification 
will follow. 

Demands for the Tetmark Centrifugal Pumps are improving particularly 
for Process Plants. 

Our order book is substantially better than a year ago. Whilst this is very 
satisfactory, it should not necessarily be inferred that Turnover to be 
invoiced in the year to 31st March, 1970, will be any higher than for the 
current year. 

It is too early yet to forecast profits for the year to 31 st March, 1970, but I 
hope to do this when announcing the interim dividend in the early part of 
next year. Over 70% of our current orders are for export where we have to 
give fixed prices and fixed long term delivery dates. High interest rates and 
constant increases in taxation in its various forms and in the prices and 
hardening conditions of sale of our suppliers, are a great handicap to 
exporters and make the outcome of fixed price deals uncertain. 

Our joint production factory at Sandiacre which we share with Fletcher 
and Stewart Limited, who are part of the Booker Group, is helping greatly 
with our increased orders. 

We continue to be grateful for the help and co-operation of our employees 
at all levels. 

iSf!l 


Inchcape & Co. Ltd. 

Group profit 
exceeds £5 million 


New acquisitions make significant 
contribution 


For the year ended 31 st March, 1969, a final ordinary 
dividend of 9.7d. per share has been recommended 
making a total ordinary dividend of Is. 5.7d. per share. 
This is the maximum permitted under the Government's 
present policy and Treasury consent has been obtained 
for payment. (Year ended 31st Match. 1968. as adjusted 
for 1 for 2 capitalisation issue in January. 1969. 
interim 6d. Final lOd. Total Is. 4d.). 


Operating Surplus and 

Investment Income 5,124,247 

Interest on Unaecured 

Loan Stocks 419.124 

Group Profit before Taxation 4,704,423 

Taxation 1,411,083 

Group Profit after Taxation 3,243,340 

Minority Interests 394,243 

Profit attributable to 

Inchcape 8 Co. Ltd. 2,149.097 

Pre-acquialtion proportion 388,703 

Profit available to 

Inchcape ft Co. Ltd. 2,410,334 

Ordinory Dividend 810.441 

Prafaronca Dividend 68.819 


2 , 835,916 

670,160 

2 , 165,756 

255,758 


Unapprapriotad Profit 


£1,580,974 


£ 1 , 112,894 


The Operating Surplus includes approximately 
£830,000 arising from new acquisitions during the year. 
The majority of the overseas companies in the 
Borneo Group changed their accounting date in the 
year ended 31st March, 1968. Consequently the results 
for that year included the results of these subsidiaries for 9 
months only. 


Copies of the 
Annuel Report 
end Accounts 
meybeobteined 
from the 
Secretary. 


Inchcape & Co. 
Limited 


40 St. Mary Axe, London, ECS 
Teh 01-283 4680 
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BANK OF 
OMAN LIMITED 


P.0. Box 2111, Dubai, Arabist Gulf 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 

The good results achieved by the Bank in its second year 
reflect the continuing development taking place in the Country. 
The high liquid position has been found essential to diversify 
quickly in order to avoid the difficulties of the international 
monetary system. The board were pleased to be able to pay 
the Staff of a bonus of 10 per cent of salary. 

During the year, the Ottoman Bank sold its branches to 
National & Grindlays Bank Ltd. Therefore the 15 per cent 
share in the Bank of Oman held by Ottoman Bank were bought 
by Ahmed Majid A 1 Ghurair & Sons, P.O. Box 1, Dubai. 

After Mr. Colin Kerr’s resignation, Mr. Ahmed Bin Abdulia 
Almoosa joined the Board. Mr. Gillespie has been replacrd 
by Mr. Majcd Al-Ghura^r as General Manager, 

From His Highness the Ruler of Dubai, the Bank bought 
a plot of land of 7,500 sq ft, opposite the First National City 
Bank for a sum of QDR. 1,125,000 and plans for a nine-storey 
building arc being prepared. 

PROFITS 

The amount available for distribution was QDR. 1,375,000. 
after deducting all charges and allowing for necessary provis¬ 
ions. After transferring QDR. 595,000 to General Reserve, there 
remained a balance of QDR. 780,000. From this the Board 
recommended payment of a dividend of QDR. 10 per share 
costing QDR. 675,000 and proposed payment of Directors’ 
fees totalling QDR. 60,000. This left a balance of QDR. 45,000 
to be carried forward to the current year. 

Under the wise leadership of His Highness Shaikh Rashid 
Bin Said Al-Maktoum, the Board sincerely hope for constant 
growth and stability. 


Balance Sheet as at 31st May, 1969 


LIABILITIES 
Shir* Gipical: 
Authorised 


QDR 

27,000.000 


Isiutd 

General Reserve 
Profit S Lots t/c 


6,750,000 

1,000.000 

45.000 


Currtnc. Dtpoiit A othtr 
t/c (including provisions 
for contingencies) 
Proposed Dividend 
Confirmed Credit# ind 
Guarantees on Behalf of 
Customers 


7,795.000 


44.291.731 

675.000 


7.402.597 


80.164.328 


ASSETS 

Cash A Current a/c'a 
with Banks 

Money at short notice 

Advances to Customers 
Bills Discounted and 
other a/c’s 

Premises and Property, 
lest amounts written 
off 

Liability of Customers 
for confirmed Credits 
and Guarantee! 


QDR 


19,891.393 
11.977,318 


40,556.863 

336.IS7 

7.402.597 


80,144.328 


Armstrong Equipment 

Limited 

RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 

The following are extracts from the tirculated statement of the 
chairman , Mr. Irvin Haylock, F.C.A.: 

Consolidated profit for the year to 29th June, 1969 amounted 
to £839,117, compared with £642,409 in the previous year. The 
Directors propose a final dividend of 12% on the share capital as 
increased by the Rights Issue in April last, making a fotal of 18% 
for the year on the original capital, compared with 15% last year. 

Both turnover and profit for the year arc the highest ever 
achieved. Trading conditions have been extremely difficult but 
turnover increased by over 15°,,, the majority of this from the 
After-Sales Service and the direct Export field. Each of our 
Overseas Subsidiary Companies produced considerably better 
results and it appears reasonably certain that this improvement 
will continue. 

Overall both at home and abroad, present trends suggest that 
we shall be doing an increased turnover in the ensuing year and 
that we can look forward with optimism to the results for 1969-70. 


SHIPPING INDUSTRIAL 
HOLDINGS LIMITED 

Interim Report by the Chairman the 
Rt. Hon. Reginald Maudling, P.C., M.P. 

The unaudited results of Shipping Industrial Holdings for 


the first six months of 1969 are : 

6 months 6 months 12 months 
to to to 

30th June 30th June 31st Dee. 
1969 1968 1968 

£ £ £ 

Group Profit before taxation 659,000 520,000 1,368,000 

Taxation payable . 46,000 

Transfer tn Taxation Equal¬ 
isation Account . 549,000 

Minority Interests . 30,000 

Profit available for distribution 743*000 

First Interim Dividend .... 7% 7% 15$% 


The first six months results show an overall improvement 
throughout the Group and effective progress in the Forwarding 
and Road Haulage • Division. Subject to there being no adverse 
international developments, the prospects for the second half year 
are also good. 

On account of the accelerated use of allowances on the 
Group’s ships, the Directors do not expect a significant amount 
of tax to be payable on the profits for the year. However, there 
will be as usual a transfer to Taxation Equalisation Account 
approximately equivalent to tHe Corporation Tax that other¬ 
wise would be payable. 
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Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company, Limited 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 

The following it from the review by the Chairman , Mb. T. Reekie, dated 25th 
September , which has been tmulated to members together with the Report of 

the Duct ton and the Annual Report and Auounts for the year ended 30th June, 1969. 


Although mining operations were 
adversely affected by the partial Hooding 
of the adjoining West Dnefontein mine 
in November, 1968, the ore hoisted for 
the year exceeded the previous year's 
figure by some 27,001) tons The quantity 
of waste rock discarded on surface was 
increased to 20 per cent, resulting in a 
reduction in the tonnage milled of 3b,000 
tons. There was a small improvement in 
the yield, but the gold produced was 
about 4,000 ounces less than in the 
previous year. 

Working costs were 62 cents per ton 
milled higher than last year’s figure of 
K 7 -:> 3 - T he loss of production during the 
West Driefontein flooding crisis and the 
decreased tonnage milled were the main 
faclots com 1 ibuting to this rise in unit 
costs. The woiking profit from gold for 
the year was enhanced by the receipt of 
a premium 011 sales of gold amounting to 
R1,292,000 which resulted in the previous 
yeai's profit figure being exceeded by 
K Jq8,< m >0. 

Uranium sales contributed a profit of 
Rj 19,000 which was R4t,ooo less than the 
previous year’s income from this souice. 
lhe uranium for these sales was borrowed 
from another producer within the Indus¬ 
try, on a replacement basis. 

Net sundry expenditure for the year 
amounted to R7,oon compared with net 
sundiy revenue for the previous year of 
R$32,« >00. 

Although the total profit for the year 
at R 12,752,000 was only slightly less than 
that for the preceding year, taxation and 
lease consideration were R7;>4,oo»> lower- 
due mainly to the cumulative effect on the 
redemption allowance of the heavy capital 
expenditure in the last two years. The net 
profit after tax and lease was Rt>72,uno 
higher at R 8 ,239,000. The dividends were 
reduced by 1 cent to 24 cents per share. 
A11 amount of R2,501,000 remained 
available for appropriation against 
Rb,(>94,ono of current and Rybo.ooo of 
previously unappropriated capital expen¬ 
diture The balance which could not be 
appropriated in the year under review' will 
be appropriated in future years as the 
financial position permits. 

I11 the development results for the year 
it will be noticed that the reef channel 
width increased from 8 to 14 inches. This 
is not indicative of the situation on the 
mine as a whole, as the overall results 
have been influenced by a considerably 
w'ider than average reef channel between 
the 22nd and the 26th levels, B2 shaft. 

The ore developed for inclusion in the 
ore reserves showed an increase, and the 
reserves at the year end were 
greater at 4,2(18,000 tons. 


B4 shaft reached its final depth during 
the year, and all planned shaft sinking on 
the mine has now been completed. 

A recent review indicated the advis¬ 
ability of retaining standby hoisting 
capacity in Nos. 1 and 2 shafts to supple¬ 
ment No. 4 shaft in the event of any 
hoisting interference in that shaft, with this 
additional hoisting capacity it will be 
possible to increase the milling rate by 
10,000 tons to about 160,000 tons per 
month which is within the capacity of the 
new' mill. 

'I he new gold reduction plant was com¬ 
missioned in May last and, after some 
initial teething troubles, is approaching 
its rated capacity. During the running-111 
period, some tonnage was also milled at 
the old plant. 

The new uranium plant was commis¬ 
sioned on a trial-run basis during 
September, 1969. 

Payments to the Far West Rand 
Dolomitic Association were slightly less 
than those of the previous year but there 
are indications that due to the acquisition 
of further farms with riparian rights, the 
company’s share of compensation pay¬ 
ments may be substantially increased in 
future. 

The expenditure on mining assets, total¬ 
ling almost R6.7 million during the past 
year, made heavy inroads into the com¬ 
pany’s cash resources, and although there 
were no borrowings outstanding on the 
Rand Mines overdraft facilities at 30th 
June, 19(H), the current year will see 
substantial use being made of the R3 
million five-year fixed loan negotiated with 
the National Finance Corporation of 
South Africa. 

With the completion of the new plants, 
future capital expenditure requirements 
will return to a normal level, but with 
larger tonnages having to be drawn in 
future from the lower grade western area, 
the continuing rise in working costs and 
provision having to be made for loan 
repayments, the company may experience 
difficulty in maintaining the present level 
of dividends. The position would, however, 
be ameliorated should additional revenue 
from sales of gold at a premium continue 
to be forthcoming at a level similar to 
that for the year under review. 

The thirty-second ordinary general 
meeting of Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining 
Company, Limited will be held in 
Johannesburg on 11th November, 1969. 

Copies of the Annual Report and 
Accounts can be obtained from the office 
of the Ldndon secretaries, 40 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C.i , or fronK tfo share transfer 
offie of the London secretaries, Kent 
House, Station Road, Ashford, Kent. 



FOR 

LIBRARIES 


The 

I < onomist 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete series, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current series, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
a complete file in convenient 
compass instead of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and are 
largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£750.0.0 ($1,800), but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on request. Micro¬ 
films from 1955 onwards cost, 
on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be 
sent, not to The Economist, but 
to: * 

University Microfilms Ltd. 

St. John's Road 
Tylers Grasn 
Penn 

Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor 

Michigan 48106, USA 
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APPOINTMENTS 




University of Otago 

DUNIDIN, Ngw ZEALAND 

Lecturer in Economic Geography 

Applications are invited (or this position 
Applicant* should have oorapetenee 
particularly in industrial anecUof 
economic geography Preferably with 


.JNZ34°° s *NZ200-|NZ4,700 a INZ100- 
6NZ4.60O per annum An applicant with 
appropriate qualifications could be 
level r * d l0r ■ kppolntraent •» a higher 

W&2 .*W m *“ 44 ‘ UrUn »' 

Further particular* are available from 
The Secretary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appta), 
9? r <!£5 Square, London, W01 or from 
the Registrar of the University 

Applications dose In New Zealand and 
London on November 30, 1909 


British Technical 
Assistance 

Singapore’ 

Economist Expert in Cost 
Benefit Studies 


To work closely with the Four* 
Year State and City Planning Pro¬ 
ject and Planning Staff of the 
Singapore Government, taking an 
executive part in testing and evalu¬ 
ating alternative planning proposals 
In planning development and re¬ 
development and in integrating 
physical development and re-de- 
velopment plans with the National 
Economic Development Plan 


Academic and professional quali¬ 
fication* and experience onA 
training in urban economics and 
coat-benefit studies 

Terms of Appointment 

Salary £2.750-£3,760 p a. sub¬ 
ject to British income tax, plus 
a variable tax tree overseas allow¬ 
ance of £71B-£i,7B0 p a according 
to marital status Contract for two 
years 

Applicant* who should normally 
be citizens of the United Kingdom 
should write for further details to 

The Appointments Officer, 
MINISTRY OP OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Room 301, Eland House 
Stag Place, 

London SW1 

giving full name, age, brief details 
of quail flcatlona and experience 
and quoting reference RC 313/160/1 


University of Adelaide 
Chair of Economic Geology 

Applications are invited tor appointment 
to the above-mentioned post In succession 
to Professor B A Rudd 

The Professor of Boonomle Geology will 
be concerned mainly with teaching and 
research on geology directed towards the 
mineral petroleum and engineering 
industries A close association has been 
established with a number of leading 
companies ana organisations Interested 
both in the search for economic mineral 
deposit* and In research Into the origin 
of end methods of exploration for ore 
deposits Th« University seeks a professor 
whole equipped, by virtue of nls 
qualifications, experience and interests, to 
develop research Ahd teaching related to 
economic mineral deposits and to maintain 
the orientation to the industrial 
applications of geological science 

mSSSJtStut &7M? Ma 

tara -General . Aseociatton of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appta), 

detailed Statement about the Chair and 

SSUKUrRWft 

to the Registrar./ 


zr^'sss&i 


wth Austral!*, not! 
Member «. fNf. 


r than 


London School of 
Economics and The 
Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 

Baring FellowsUpin 
Hm mttanal Sum* ttnUblt 
at the Institute gfjMer- i . 
national Studies, Santiago 

Appttaatlona are invited from 
British scholar* qualified in Inter¬ 
national relations, political science, 
economics, or related area studies 
for a Research Fellowship tenable 
for one year at the Institute of 
International Studies of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chile. Santiago, The 
*al*£y, payable by the University 
of Chile, will be at a rate related 
to the Senior Lectureship scale 
Travel Cost* of the holder of the 
Fellowship wW be provided, and a 
contribution will be made, when 
necessary, to those of his family 

_ During his stay In Santiago the 
Fellow will be expected In addi¬ 
tion to pursuing hi* own research 
to lecture and direct studies in hi* 
special field i A knowledge of 
Spanish la not requited 

Applications should be received 
not later than November io 1969 
by the Academic Secretary, The 
London School of Koonoratca and 
Political Science. Houghton Street, 
London, W03, from whom appli¬ 
cation forma and further particulars 
may be obtained 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT required for 
monthly Journal of business and finance 
Some previous Journalistic experience is 
preferable and a knowledge of the City 
desirable Confidence and reliability 
essential There la an unusual amount of 
scope for personal initiative Starling 
salary up to Cl 400 p a with excellent 
prospects Full curriculum vitae (stating 
availability) to Box No 2316 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5,7 & 102 to 103 


University of New 
Brunswick 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

During the academic year 1969-70 
the Faculty will proceed to the 
election of a 

Dean of Arts 

The Dean should be a senior 
scholar in any discipline normally 
falling within the Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

The office shall be held for a 
term of five years, beginning nor¬ 
mally on July 1st and may be held 
upon re-eleotlon for a further five- 
year term following one year s 
study leave at full salary At the 
expiration of hla term the former 
Dean may, If he so wishes, after 
study leave return to the Univer¬ 
sity to teach In the Department 
of his speciality at no diminution 
in salary 

It is expected that the Dean 
will consult and receive advice from 
the Faculty on broad questions of 
polloy. including such areas a* 
budget, curricula appointments 
promotion, and tenure 

The names of successful appli¬ 
cants will be placed in nomination 
by the Selection Committee of the 
Faculty, and such applicants will 
be invited to visit the University 
of New Brunswick at Its expense 
for a period of not less than 
three days to be interviewed by 
the Committee and to meet mem¬ 
bers of the Faculty, student body, 
and administration on an informal 
basis 

Salary and emoluments are 
negotiable 

Applications dose* November 30, 
3900 

Requests for further information, 
or applications and the names of at 
least three referees should be sent 
to Professor D W L lari, 
Secretory to The Selection Com¬ 
mittee for the Dean of Arts, 
Department of History. Unlvertlty 
gf Mejr *Brunswick, f Fredericton, 


The University of 
Liverpool 

Second Chair of Geography 

‘55 

Geography. 

the salary will he Within the 
range approved for full-time pro¬ 
fessorial appointments 

Applications (12 copies) stating 
age, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three 
referees, should be received not 
later than November 16 1966, by 
the undersigned, from whom fur¬ 
ther particular* may be obtained 
(Candidales overseas may send one 
copy of an application) Please 
quote Ref RU/5A06/E 

H H BURCHNALL, 
Registrar 

The University, 

PO Box 147, 

Liverpool 
L69 3BX 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

City of Westminster 
College 

Francis House, Francis Street 
London. 8W1 

(To be part of the proposed Poly¬ 
technic of the South Bank. 
London ) 

The Department offers a wide range 
of full-time and part-time courses 
of study mainly for matura and 
poat-experlenos students It i* 
anticipated that the Diploma in 
Management Studies and a 
CNAA BA Ordinary Degree In Pub¬ 
lic Administration will be offered 
shortly The luccessful candidates 
will be expected to take up the 
appointments as soon as possible 

DEPARTMENT OP 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer in Marketing 
and Economics 

Applications are Invited from can¬ 
didates with a good honours degree 
in Economics and a wide experience 
of marketing 

Initially duties will be mainly 
concerned with HND courses Ths 
College is seeking approval for 
CNAA degrees and the successful 
candidate will be expected to con¬ 
tribute to their development In 
addition the College is planning a 
range of marketing courses on 
which the successful candidate will 
be engaged 

The successful candidate will be 
required to commence on January 
1. 1970 

Lecturer Grade II in 
Economics 


dfaates with good honours degree 
and appropriate teaching, industrial 
and research experience Initially 
dutieswlU be mainly concerned 
with 8ND and prbfesslonal courses 

(This is a re-advertisement of 
the post) All previous applications 
wHl automatically be reconsidered 

Salary Scale* 

(subject to approval) 

Principal Lecturer 

£2,662-(3.022 (plug London allow¬ 
ance £66) 

Senior Lecturer 

£2.4l7-£2.762 (plus London allow¬ 
ance £66) 

Lecturer Grade II 

£1,B27-£2,417 (plus London allow¬ 
ance £65) 

Borne assistance may be given 
towards removal expenses 

Particulars and forms of appli¬ 
cation obtainable from the Secre¬ 
tary, City of Westminster College, 
Francis House, Francis Street, 

from the date of this advertise¬ 
ment 



Aahorne Hill College 

The Management College for 
the Iron A Steel Industry 

TWO MEMBERS OF STAFF 
required to teach 


(11) Organisational Theory 

Applicants should have a rele¬ 
vant honours degree, or an 
equivalent qualification. 

Applications for the ppit In 
Organisational Theory should pre¬ 
ferably have a minimum of five 
years 4 managerial experience. 

„ aitonr ecu*? 11,470 bp £116 to 
£3,060 Placement on scale will 
depend on age and experience 

Further information from. 

The .Principal. 

Aahorne Hill College, 

Leamington Spa, 

Warwickshire 

Cloetng date for appHcaHont: 
October 31, 2961 w 
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Shell 


ECMNWC MUIT$T 


Shell International Petroleum Company wish to engage an Econo¬ 
mist, male or female, to work in their Planning Division on energy 
economics and oil demand. The position entails preparing economic 
studies for management and advising on forecasting techniques. 

The successful candidate is likely to be aged between 25-35, with a 
degree in economics. A post-graduate business qualification would 
be an advantage, and he or she must have at least two years’ relevant 
working-life experience. There are excellent career prospects and the 
salary will be attractive. 

Please reply in writing, giving full particulars, to: 

Shell International Petroleum Company Limited, 

Recruitment Division, (TX) PNEL/3, 

Shell Centre. LONDON, S.E.I. 





P Senior Assistant 
Statistics ond Computing 

The successful candidate will asaiat in statistical research into 
aspects of the utilisation of electrloity suoh as consumers' 
demand patterns, ownership levels of appliances and costs of 

( supply A wide range of computing facilities is available for 
data processing and statistical analysis 

Appropriate qualifications for the post would be Associateship 
of the Institute of Statisticians or a degree including statistics 
or mathematics and some relevant experience Candidates with 
other qualifications however and with appropriate experience 
in either statistics or data processing would be considered 

Salary: £1.630 to £1.800 

Applications stating age, present position, sslary, qualifications 
and experience, together with the names of two referees, at 
least one as to employment, should be forwarded to The 
Personnel Officer, The Electricity Council, 30, Mlllbank, 
London, S.W.1, by 9th October. Please quote Ref OT/149/88 

f THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 

For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7 and 101 to 103 


HATmUTKlAN H 


A vacancy has arisen lot a mathematician with the Regional Planning Branoh 
located jt Regional Headquarters Bankside House The successful applicant 
will be involved in wdrk associated with the development of projects which 
will provide aids to management in the economic running of the Region 

Experience m the field of operational research would be an advantage. 

Applicants should posssss s racogmsed qualification in MathamatioA 
Previous experience in the Electricity Supply Industry is not sstantial. 
Salary within s range rising to £2280 par annum. (NJ B. Agreement) 
Appriteatfat# quottnp Vacancy No 1345/69 and giving dotof/e of $ 90 . 
experience, end quohficotionz to tho /legion a/ Pertonne/ Menegar, Control 
Obctriqlty Gormotmg Beard. South fatfem Region. Benketdo Nous* 
Sumnor StnoL London, S.5.1, to arnva by 29th October. 1999, 

etRfML UESTSICtTY SHtKMTMS MUD 

, SOUTH KA3TKRN MOION 


Monash University 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

Department of Politics 

Senior Lecturer, Lecturer, 
Senior Teaching Fellow and 
Teaching Fellow in Politics 

Applications are Invited tor the 
above-mentioned positions from 
persons with interests In any Held 
of Politics, but particularly In 
Polltloal Theory and Comparative 
Government 

The Department offers courses In 
the major areas of politics and 
supervises postgraduate research 
The special research interests of 
the staff are taken Into aocount in 
the allocation of teaching responsi¬ 
bilities and applicants should 
indicate their areas of interest 
Applicants for Senior Lectureships 
and Lectureships should normally 
have a higher degree, and appli¬ 
cants for Senior Teaching Fellow¬ 
ships and Teaching Fellowships 
should have at least a good 
honours degree 


Salary Scale$ : Senior Lec¬ 
turer 8A7,500-S A9.750 p a , 

Lecturer SAfi.SOO-IATJOO p a 
with superannuation on P8SU basis 
and disability cover Senior Teach¬ 
ing Fellow • IA4.390-tA5.390 p a 

Teaching Fellow IA3.8o6-IA4,375 
P* 

Benefitt ■ Travelling expenses 
tor appointee and family . removal 
allowance, repatriation after three 
years' appointment If desired . 
initial subsidised housing FOR 
LECTURERS AND ABOVE ONLY 
availability of lojuia for home pur¬ 
chase, study leave Is granted 
at the rate of one term's leave for 
six terms’ service, with provision 
for financial assistance. 

Further general Information In¬ 
cluding details of application pro¬ 
cedure Is available from the 
Academic Registrar, Monash Uni¬ 
versity, Wellington Road. Clayton, 
Victoria 3168, Australia or the 
Secretary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple), 38 Oordon Square, London, 
WCl inquiries concerning the 
Department may be addressed to 
the Chairman. Professor 8. R 
Davis, or Professor H. Felth in 
the University 

Closing data : October Si, 1H9 

Tbs University reserves tbs right 
——-‘-itment, or to 


to make no appoint! 
appoint by Invitation. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT required In the 
Department of Economics Sadary 
£928-£1.931 per auwn according to 
qualifications. Further particulars from 
the Head of Departmentof Economics, 
University of Reading, Whiteuignta, 
Reading, to whoih application should 
be made by October Si, 1969 


Ministry of Rural 
Development 

ZAMBIA 

Econometrician 


Outlet : To be responsible for 
statistical design and analysis 
of field surveys and Investiga¬ 
tion undertaken by the Econo¬ 
mic Branch Into economic aspects 
or agricultural production and 
marketing 

Quall/tcatton* • A good Honours 
Degree in Economics, Mathematics 
or In allied subjects with a poat- 

S raduate Degree or Diploma In 
tails tics or Econometrics In 
addition. Diploma or experience in 
agricultural statistics if possible 
Not above 57 years 

Salary’ Kwacha#6,000-4,464 pa 
(£1,750-£2,604 pa) plus Induce¬ 
ment allowance of £362-£429 p a 
and a directly paid allowance of 
£368-£350 pa 25 per cent terminal 
gratuity, Initial contract 24-36 
months Free family passages, 
children s education allowances, 
accommodation at moderate rental 

Applicants who should normally 
be citizens of and permanently 
resident In the United Kingdom 
should write giving full name, age, 
brief details of qualifications and 
experience to 


Appointments Officer, 

Room 301, 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT, 

Eland House, 

Stag Place, 

London, SW1 


quoting reference No RC 236/ 
132/014 


The University of 
Manchester 


artment of Overseas 
Administrative Studies— 
Bahamas Government 

The Department wishes to appoint 
a LECTURER to assist with the 
development of public administra¬ 
tion training In the Bahamas The 

E st will Include responsibilities 
th In the University of Man¬ 
chester and In the Bahamas Ap¬ 
plicants should have appropriate 
academic qualifications and experi¬ 
ence In public administration and 
public administration training 
Experience in Business Manage¬ 
ment responsibilities and/or 
Management Training an additional 
qualification Salary range £1,585- 
£2,850 per annum Particulars and 
application forms (returnable by 
October 28th) from the Registrar, 
The University, Manchester M13 
9PL Quote ref 208/89/E 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowship 

The University offers a number of 

Simon Fellowships for research in 

the social sciences This term is 

used In a wide sense to Include 

hot only Economics, Government, 

Sociology and Social Anthropology, 

Economic and Social Statistics, eta . 

but sup fields such as Industrial 
and Economic Organisation, Edu¬ 
cation, Jurisprudence, Law, Social 
Administration. Social Medicine and 
Hospital Administration. The Fel¬ 

lowships will be Unable normally 
for one year from October 1st In 

the academic sessions 1970-71 
1971-72 or 1972-73. Values normally 

within the rants of £l,BS8-£2,850 

(Simon Research Fellowships) or 
of Z2.710-C3.670 (Simon Senior 
Research Fellowships), according to 
qualifications and experience Appli¬ 
cations stating the session in which 
the Fellowship will be taken up 

should be sent by December f, 

1969 to the Registrar. The Univer¬ 
sity, Manchester M13 9PL, from 

quota ref M/tB/M. 
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The Hatfield Polytechnic 

wishes to Appoint 1 Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in'MATHEMATICAL 
ECONOMICS. Essentially the person appointed will help In the 
promotion of mathematical teaching at undergraduate and post- 
* experience level. 

Salary scalei t 

Senior UctnrerwOAIT-am 
Lecturer 11-11.621-0,417 
Lecturer MU4HW 

Write personally to Mr Karl Stewart, Head of Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics. The Hatfield Polytechnic. Hatfield. 
Hertfordshire. Telephone Hatfield 66771. 


Confederation of British 
Industry 

The Economic Directorate requires a Junior 
economist to Join a team engaged in the 
study at economic policies affecting the 
interests of Industry The main 
qualifications required are strong academic 
ability In economics and an aptitude 
for writing clearly and working hard The 
vacancy will probably be filled by a recent 
graduate with a First or Second Class 
Honours degree Oomxhendng salary 
according to qualifications, with- good 
prospects of advancement 

OU. 

London, 8WI 


research and monitoiuno OFFICER 
required to work In conjunction with the 
inner London Education Authprtty on a 
three-year pilot project Balm .between 
£1,300 and £2.200 Further MtaUs om be 
obtained from Dr N MaUeson. 20 Otwer 
Street, WC1 


Sheffield Polytechnic 

Department of Urban and 
Regional Studies 

SSSVS. 

nomlcs to develop this field of 
study 


Principal Lecturer £2,612-£3.022 
(bar)-£3,447 

Senior Lecturer £2,417-£2.7B2 

ppllcatlon forms with further 
Uculars are obtainable from the 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION 
LIMITED 

development 

department 

requires en 

ASSISTANT DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

yssjtts&aT 

retail trading premises, and the 
undertaking of surveys ooncerned with 
potential. grhwtS 
changing patterns of consumer 

"‘ESTwlli'be conversant with research 
sources and techniques, have a 
thorough understanding of retail 
distribution (especially of tne 
Co-operative Swtor). and ability to 
aompil* detailed reports A dserta, 
professional or other academic 
qualifications is desirable ^ 
Commencing salary around 0.000 
Application form and further 


Application form and further 

HfiMB omcer, 

Cooperative Union Ltd , 

aSSFJRS- A 

SMfV IM> . 


The University of 
Liverpool 

Chair of lAtin-Arrmican 
Studies 

American Studies within t§* Cmatav 
for Latln-American Studies The 
person appointed should nave an 
established nputattoa In one or 
more of U» <fl»clpSnee mlavant to 
the work of the Centre 

The salary will be within the 
range approved for full-time pro¬ 
fessorial appointments 

„r»u4 J 

together With ins names of three 
ZEtSi, Should be w>elved 
later thisTJovimber 16. lOM. by 
the unmumaned. from whom 
further .particulars may be 

aafsa 


send one c 
Please quote He 


H H BURCHNALL, 
Registrar 


The University. 
PO Box 147, 
Liverpool 
L89 3BX 


University of London 

Readership m Sociology at 
the London School of 
Economics 

sr 

& ‘flBLrtBLS 

8 Fwar ssawL'Msas 

tlons (ten copies) must be received 

srmrjssm tea 

ass 

particulars may be obtained 


University of London 
Goldsmiths’ College 

LONDON. 8W14 

Department of Sociology 

SOCIOLOOY The successful 
candidate will be iWMlblc fw 
this Option on BA honour* 

«s» 

%S5nt£ 0 %$iuy wtl. ln*S»rdM«. 
wUb the Burnham (FI) Boport 
(subject to approval) 

Lecturer, erode i . on an 
incremental scale within the 
«K nfto-n3B (phis London 
aJSwanro £ 06 ). rtwtol point 

ttutssssr issss” «s 

expsrlenes 

Lecturer, erode //■ £1,017- 

taJTn (plus Lo n do n aUewance 


mm 


1 ' 

Financial Controller , 

• this is a new appointment to the top management team of a ( 

young marketmg-onented company based m the UfC with 
strong European connections. In mam product State* from 
modem engineering and is already a household n$ttc. Rapid 
growth in both home and overseas markets is now caking place. 

• thf controller will assume responsibility for all financial ' 

functions in the company and its growing group of overseas 
subsidiaries The scope for initiative is unusually Wide and the hi-‘ J 

tcntion is that he will develop both an international information/ 
control system and the company long-range planning function. 

• thf requirement is for something more than a qualified and 1 
experienced industrial accountant; equally ifliportant H the , 
ability to share in the imaginative development of the enterprise. 
Multi-national experience as a company secretary or in cor¬ 
porate planning would be an advantage, fluency in a European * 
language desirable. 

• prefekrld age late 30*5. Salary around ^4*5°°. 

Write in confidence to us as the company's advisers, Nothing t 
will be disclosed without permission. Letters should be addressed 
to Dr R F Tuckctt. 4 ' 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

IO HAL1AM STRUT • ION DON WIN 6DJ 


University of 
Strathclyde 

adS&Si3tSation 

Lecturer in Administration 

Applications arc invited for th# 
above post from graduates with a 
good Honours degree lft_A«iminl- 
etratlon or In a related social 
■tienoe subject (e g economic*, 
£2ucs. Industrial' relations, etc) 

Applications will be particularly 
welcome from those with university 
research or teaching experience In 
modern organisation theory or 
behaviour, but candidates with 
other Interests or experience will 
be considered 

Salary scale £l,a40-£2,0M plus 
FSStJ benefits Placing on scale 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 


Attractive 
quality lou 


ourn*li«fc l. 



S( PUW. Q 

Quartan or Tkl ioonomltt leader writer* 
essential Advertiser wishes to attract a 
■»niar m an because he values mature 
nt based on long sxpertenoe 
18 


EDUCATION 



University off 
Street. Glasgow, 


University of Salford 

LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 

SssuJ? ugLsrttftur 

have good opportunities to develop his 
research Interests 

SV0S 


Read for a degree at borne 
BBirMWflS'fc. ns- 

•nd nplomH, Q.U "O" «4 *»" Irnto. 
ana professional csrqtt exams Lessons by 
post to s personally planned programme. 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate fees. payaMeby instalments. 

70 years of succassi Writs today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndham Milligan, M.B E . 

Ll^Sfe. D 3 fe?pV- wdM,Y 

Home Study Tuition 
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Subscription Prices 

The Economist Subscription Oepsrtmsnt 
Now Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 6156 


1 Year by Surface Mall West Afrfcs 

Britain and Ireland £6.10 0 Whole area 

Outside Britain £7.16 0 or US$19 60 Nigeria 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available In 
ell countries and Is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only 
available In the countries 
indicated bslow: 


Airfreight 

Europe 


Europe 

Whole of 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Francs 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switxerland 

Austria 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar 

Melts 


North America 

USA 

Canada 

Mexico 


North Africa and Middle East 
Whole area £12 6 0 

Iren £10 6 0 

Iraq 

Israel „ 

Lebanon „ 


£9 6.0 


£lb 6 0 


none 

£8 110 

829 60 

$36 40 

S9 60 

$39 40 

none Mcx 

Pet 420 


East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13 16 0 

Ceylon £11 6 0 

India 

Kenya 

S Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Far East and Pacific Area 
Hongkong £13 16 0 


Burma 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Central America 


Student Rate 

Britain and 

Rest of World 

USA US $18 60 


The Economist Quarterly 
Index Surface 

Annual Subscription £10 0 

US $2 80 



Guelph Gold, 
industry’s best 
profit potential 

It’s the opportunity, in Guelph, to grow with profit—a 
golden opportunity to join other successful industries 
who came to Guelph for good reason: we're part of a 
$140 billion market area, we’ll help make your move as 
easy as possible, our administration is efficient and stable, 
we have industrial parks with lease/purchase options and 
. . . Find out why a move to Guelph could be the best 
investment you've ever made. Write to: 

Robert S. Macphereon, Commissioner, 

Guelph Industrial & Economic Development Commission 
Dept. M, Trafalgar Square, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
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SCRAP 




M 




U i t 


for services to 
British industry 


V 


<r 




! 


Today, over half the metallic charge fed 
into the iron and steel furnaces of 
Britain comes from scrap—-and much of 
it comes from Wards. At sixteen centres 
throughout the country Wards collect, 
sort, process and distribute huge tonnages 
of scrap. From live shipbreaking 
yards, and from numerous dismantled 
industrial installations in all parts of 
Britain, Wards maintain a continuous 
supply of scrap which is an essential 
part of Britain’s metal industries. 


Whatever your needs—ferrous or non 
ferrous metals, all are readily available 
from Wards. 


Scrap Iron & Steel—just one of the many ways Wards serve industry . 

THE WARD GROUP 

Head Office: Thos. W. Ward Ltd., Albion Work*, Sheffield. 

London Office: Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Rond, S.W.l. 
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Can your I 
computer grow 

with my business? 


I?,'* 



v Js&m 




••• 




v.tfK 



a Philips Office Computer 
fits today and tomorrow. 




w m* 


PHILIPS 



As your business expands, 
it is a simple matter to extend our 
computer to meet new conditions.. 

All units are modular and compatible 
with existing equipment. 

There is a Philips Office Computer 
to fit your budget, outperforming 
conventional bookkeeping and 
invoicing machines, yet competitive 
in price. A Philips Office Computer 
that is compact (desk size). 

A Philips Office Computer that is 
flexible, tt is simple to extend the 

■*> • 

f ♦ 


storage capacity or feed-in new 
programmes to meet changing work 
patterns. A Philips Office Computer 
that is easy to programme. 

You can hold all the instructions to 
run your business in one hand. 

A Philips Office Computer 

that is easy to operate Anyone can 

learn to use it. 

A Philips Office^ Computer 
that helps your organization. 

You can carry out routine operations 
foster and even more efficiently. 


$ Philips P 350 Office Computers 
are a completely new range of small, 
and high performance, m 

low cost visible record data processors. 

Sales & service in: 

Austria - Belgium - Denmark - Finland - 
France * Germany - Great Britain - 
Holland * Israel - Italy - Portugal 
Spain'- Sweden - Switzerland. 


data systems 
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Hght 
cancer 
with a will 

When drawing up your will, please remember the vital work 
being done by the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. Founded 
on the initiative of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, I.C.R.F. is fighting all forms of cancer, including 
leukaemia, in its own laboratories. It has no official grants and 
is entirely supported by voluntary contributions. 


FORM OF WILL 

I hereby bequeath the sum of pounds free of duty to 

the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, 
W C 2 for the purpose of scientific research, and I direct that the 
receipt of the Honorary Treasurer or Secretary shall be a good 
discharge for such legacy 

Please write for further information to* 

The Honorary Treasurer, 

A. Dickson Wright Esq, M S.. F R.C S, 

Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 

(Dept 202), Lincoln's Inn Fields. London, W.C 2. 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 

President The HONOURABLE ANGUS OGILVY 



SILVER SPOT PRICES 

Recommendations of 
O SiRt. 1967 

continue view major trend up-another maior buying 
opportunity. 

0 Maying 

expect major top around 2.60 September '68 N.Y. future 
followed by major price decline 

0 Jan. IKS 

expect substantially lower prices 
For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to antic¬ 
ipate well in advance a major reversal in the 
price trend. It is typical of the commodity 
work performed by us for many large corpo¬ 
rations m the following commodities: 


Copper 

Cocoa 

Pork Bellies 

Silver 

Hides 

Hams 

Platinum 

Sugar 

Cattle 

Lead 

Grains 

Sulfur 

Zinc 

Ods 

Paper, etc . 


Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 



36m Ysar World Wld» Sondes 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 


«f laSwlrifi CMNMdilr Cup. 

122 last 42 nd St., few Tort, NX 1 MI 7 
bU*. EOMMUt T.kf*iM> M4W-I1U 





NEW YORK’S 

n 

Ublyle 


and /teiiden/ra/ 
fleett/taney. 
^/ifteee xt/ieei 
reilaatantl. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 
J CABLE THECARLYLE 
I NEWYORK 

TELEX • 620692 


Show them 
you mean 
business < 


I Dazzle meeting with sleek 

elegance of your Samsonite 
Attache Cue. Masterfully 
flick open exclusive hidden 
locks. Produce Immaculate 
contract from file folder — 
protected by tough magnesium 
frame. Obtain signatures. Laugh 
off Ink blot on stain-res latent 
Abeollte covering. Return with 
dignity to own office. Remove 
sandwiches and flask from case for 
celebration lunch. Another triumph 
for Samsonite—-the attache case 
every executive secretly envies 




a*, 3* or 5*—in Black, Tan, 

Olive or Grey. From £17 10s 

Samsonite Attache 

noil KINS LUOOAOB AMD DCF AILMENT STOHK8 iVMYWIOUW. 

SAMSONITE OF CANADA LIMITED. 109-110 Jermyn Stmt. London, 8 W.l. 
01-030 2573/4 
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We too are a load of squares, Mr. OXO. 


Cbn^tuhrttons Qxq 1 You had the right angle on product 
design from the word go. Twenty-fbur rightangles in fact. 
And twenty-four right angles make a nice neutbpx. 

We did exactly the same. Except our box ii a bit bigger. 
It measures eight foot by eight foot by twenty foot to be exact. 
But jiikt like yours it packs and stacks, lifts and shifts with 
perfect ease, andean be multiplied side by side, end to end or 
one ottfepof the other, without wasting an inch of space. 


Your box is sized right for the warehouse, the super* 
market shelf and the kftdien cupboard. Ours i^ sized right 
for carrying almdst; every conceivable kind of merchandise 
half across the worJd tQ Australia faster and safer than ever 
before. That's why wfc squares should get together next time 
you are sending a load of cubes to Australia. 

Overseas Containers Limited, 

UK Marfcfeting He* 4 qui*rt«ri, 4?»-18 Bevis Maries, London, EC3. 



-the conf&her'yyay to'Ausfialb 












T9& ECONOMIST OCTOBER 11, I9&9 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



High Low 


1460 HB5 

81,250 55.303 

68/9 53/3 

72/4'. 50/7*. 

54/- 36/3*4 

376 UP 

4!/6 J7- 

59/3 34/- 

120 29 

62/- 38/6 

47/6 Jjg 

% g 

» s 

2£8 170 

2 ft lift 


25/4** 

x s 

33/- 23/9 

a' 1 ** sr 


Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Stocks 

Oct 

on 

Oct 


8, 1969 

week 

8 

Banks 4 Other Financial 



Algemene Bk 

FI.258 

-4 

6 1 

Amiterdsm-Rot 

FI .S2'i 

-1 

S S 

Autt. A N Z Bk 

63/6 


31 

B de Soc. Gen 

Fr.B.2980 

-25 

3 8 

B of America 

863*4 

-S 

2 9 

B. of Ireland 

81/- 

3/- 

3 3 

B. of Montreal 

£7*4 


3 1 

B. of N.S. Wales 

75/6 

-1/- 

2 5 

B. of Scotland 

69/- 

-2/- 

5 4 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2284 

-2 

4 6 

B. de Pirn P.B 

Fr.244 

-2 

3 7 

Barclays 

77/- 


3 8 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

61/6 

45/3 

-3d 
-1 3d 

3 9 

4 3 

Can Imp Com 

£9*i» 


2 5 

Chartered Bank 

87/- 

J h 

5 1 

Charterhouse Grp 

•S/I'e 

/- 

5 2 

Chase Manhattan 

947*. 

Me 

3 8 

Commerzbank 

D.328 

1 12 2 

2 7 

Credit Comclal 

Fr.142 5 

0 4 

2 8 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 512 

-3 

3 5 

Credit Suisse 

FrS.3370 

4-205 

2 5 

Creditanstalt 

%239 

-1 

4 2 

Deutsche Bank 

6 396 

4-20 

2 4 

Dresdner Bank 

D.325 

F 18 

3 0 

First Nat. City 

960*4 

-2*4 

3 6 

Hambros 

45/6 

+3d 

3 0 

Hill, Samuel 

2l/3r* 

-1/3 

2 9 

Hongk’g A Sh 

£13' 

- *. 

4 2 

Keyser Ullmann 

73/- 

+-?/- 

3 5 

Klelnwort Ben. 

356 

- 13 

3 3 

Kredletbank 

Fr.B.5880 

t 10 

2 6 

Kundenkredlt 

D.3I6 

+ 19*. 

3 1 

Lambert L’lnd 

Fr.B.I548 

-16 

3 8 

Lloyds 

60/- 

-7/9 

3 9 

Lombard Banking 

41/9 

-v- 

2 5 

Manuf’s Hanover Trust |6I*. 

+% 


Mediobanca 

L. 101,600 

-1,800 

1 0 


Mercantile Crad. 
Mercury Sea. 
Midland 
Mlnuer Aiiet 
Montague Trust 
Morgan J P 
Nat. A Grind lay* 
Nat. Abitra. 

Nat. Com. Grp 
Nat. Wen. 
Norsk. Credltbk. 
Royal Canada 
Schroder* 

Sodete General 
Standard Bank 
Suez 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dorn Tst. 


$A3 07% 4 0 05 


Fri. 13.2504-200 

54/- -4/- 

Fr.420 -2 

Fr.S.3265 4-145 
Fr.S.4110 450 
58/6 I 3/- 

25/9 


Insurance 
Allianz Verilch. 

Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Eqult. A Law Life 
Gan. Accident 
Guardian Royal Each. 
Legal A General 
Nat. Nadrlnndn. 

Purl 
Phoenix 
Prudential ‘A* 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talsho Mar. A F. 
Toklo Marine 
Vehicle A Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 


ireweriee, l(c 
Allied Breweries 16/3 

Baas. Charrlngton 15/9 

BN*N.V. ^ FLI86 

Couiage, B. A S. 29/6 


-9d 4- 

i 

-2/- 4- 

:& t: 


1 Prices. 1969 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



St»cks 

Oct 

on 

Oa 

High 

Low 


8. 1969 

week 

8 

470 

407*i 

Dortmund Union 

D4S0% 

- 4*. 


31/4*. 

22/9 

Gulnneu 

27/- 

-9d 

4 2 

183 

156-8 

Helmsken 

FI. I74's 

-0 8 

1 8 

20/# 

13/6 

IDV 

14/6 

-3d 

3-4 

209 

144 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I53 

-2 

4 9 

23 7 i4 

16*4 

Nat. Distillers 

$17*4 

+ % 

5-1 

S7/»4 

42/1*. 

Scottish A Newt, 

46/6 

-1/6 

4-6 

33/- 

18/3 

Sth. African Br. 

m 

-3d 

2-7 

44/- 

29/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

33/3 

+ 3d 

4 2 

27/3 

15/9 

Wstoey, Mann 

II 

-6d 

4 9 

13/1*. 

8/10*. 

Whitbread ‘A 1 

-6d 

5 4 



Building A Building Materials 

-I/I0*sd 

S 4 

64/4*. 

39/l0*i 

Assoc Portland 

42/6 

34/3 

22/7% 

BPB Industries 

23/9 

-6d 

4 9 

14/6 

2$5 

Cementation 

9/9 

- 6 

S 3 

292 

Clmants Lafarge 

Fr.239 

+ 1% 

3 6 

2334 

1930 

Clmenterlss Brlq 

Fr.B.I9S0 

+20 

5 6 

21/- 

13/9 

R. Costain 

13/9 

-1 /'« 

7 2 

59/- 

32/3 

Eng. Chins Clays 

34/6 

-2/l'sd 

2-0 

59/- 

37/- 

Int. Pains Co. 

38/- 


7-4 

32,950 

23.300 

Italcementi 

L.28,610 

-700 

1-6 

23/- 

15/3 

J. Lalng ‘A* 

H/J 

-6d 

3 0 

19/3 

9/10'. 

London Brick 

10/6 


10 3 

26/6 

12/- 

Msrley 

13/7% 

7 3 

21/6 

25/1*. 

11/4*« 
17/4's 

Redland 

13- 

“ 9d 

5-4 

Rugby Portland 

18/10*. 

6d 

2 9 

54/3 

28/9 

Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Woodrow 

30/3 

+ !£l 

5-7 

43/- 

29/3 

35/6 

2-9 

7/i 

5/- 

Venesu 

5/jo% 

+ 9d 

4-3 

92/6 

50/6 

G. Wlmpey 

54 19 

-3/3 

IS 



Catering, Hotels, itc. 

-7%d 

6-4 

39/9 

18/- 

ATV 'A' 

22/3 

6/11*4 

3/9*4 

Budln'i 

4m 

-3d 

8-0 

ts 

42 

CBS 

m 


2-6 

49/9 

38/6 

Fortes *A’ 

47/- 

4«/3 

2-3 

71/6 

31/- 

Granada ‘A* 

40/6 


4-9 

29/- 

20/- 

Grand Mctrop. 
Lyons 'A 1 

Mecca 

21/9 

2 4 

73/6 

25/- 

46/- 

13/4*. 

70/3 

13/6 

-3/3 

31 

7-4 

28/3 

20/6 

Trust Houses 

24/9 

-Pad 

2-9 



Chemicals 




1400 

1100 

ANIC 

L. 1219 

-48 

4 0 

ise 

X 

Albright A W. 
Amer. Cysnamld. 


-6d 

+ '• 

4 3 

263't 

222 

Bedlache Anllln 

d.238% 

+ 16% 

4-6 

217 

182-2 

Bsyar 

CIBA (Basle) 

D.202% 

+ 13 


13400 

8800 

Fr.S. 12300 +300 


79*4 

64*4 

Dow 

S68*« 

+ 1% 

3 8 

165*. 

112% 

Dupont 

1112% 

-1% 


SK 

w- 

Ftaons 

48/9 

-2/3 

4-3 

15% 

General Aniline 

516% 

+ 1 


307 

245 

Hoechst 

D.266% 

+ 16-4 

3-9 

185,100 

140,000 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 167000 +2000 

05 

73/- 

52/7*. 

ICI 


-.r 

-22 

4-7 

X 

» 

Laporte Inds. 
MontacatlN-Edls. 

Ljlo90 

5 1 

277*1 

225 

Norsk Hydro. 

Kr.235 

+7*s 


87% 

70% 

Pfizer 

<88*4 

+3% 


277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.244 

-1% 

3-2 

3260 

2770 

Sotay'A 1 

Fr.BJMS 

-15 

4-4 

242 

185-1 

St. Gobaln 

Fr|92-2 

+0-2 

3 3 

584 

112 

Takada Chemical 

YH47 

-II 




Coal A Steel 




4415 

2715 

Arbed 

Fr.BJTSO 

+50 

41 

36*t 

2fa 

Bethlehem 

f2*% 

... 


20-30 

13-25 

Brokan Hill Pty. 

SA.13-80 

-0-35 


150 

95 

Derain Ingwy. 

Fr.l4B-7 

+1-7 

679*. 

S7fi 

Rnslder 

L650 

-10 


172 

122 

145.1 
100 

Fried. Krupp 
Gelsenklrchener 

D.1S2 

D.IOO 

+2 

-% 


£28*. 

797 

£22 

<7-1 

wES*" 1 

£2t*s 

D70*i 

+1 


116-6 

94 2 

UwyMMi 

R.I06 

+0-8 


171 

142 

Manhaunfenn 

D.I53 

+4*s 


m 

124'* 

RholnstaM 

D.I27*i 

+3 


107*14 

86*4 

Thyssen Huecte 

DJI-7 

+2-7 


211 7 

R 

146 

4/1% 

36% 

Ugtoe Kuhlmsn 
Union ResIS A 

US. Real 

Fr.lB7-6 

SR 

-6-9 

-3d 

-% 


«2*s 

42-2 

UitHor 

FrJB-74 

+ 184 



41/3 23/6 

S* S 4 - 

» % 

64/6 41/9 

17/4'a 13/3 

19/3 5/- 

Bfc ?£*. 

32/l*i 9/4*. 

22/6 15/4*. 

a 6 ^ 

11/10*. 7/4*. 

50/7*. 18/3 

17/1 *a I0/T*a 

6/6*4 4/1 •« 

a- a? 

560 446 

18/3 14/9 

s'- r 

SBL ST 

54/6 37/6 

17/- 7/74 

35/10** 27/9 

32/- 16/9 

12/4's 9/- 

12/3*. 6/- 

90/6 53/1 

40/- 21/9 

8P 


63/6 42/- 

47/- 25/6 

12 / 2*4 8 / 6*4 

as. % 

& a? 

% w 

& T 

1 80 60S 


Au. Brit. Foods 
Assoc Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Bee them Group 
Be|hln 
Bovrll 

Brooke Bond ‘B* 
C edhury Schweppes 
CofaMmollve 
Col. Sugar Ref. 


Oct on 
8, 1969 week 


■loctrical A Radio 

A.E.G. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 
A.LC.C. 

Brown Bovert ‘A’ 
C.G.E. 

CAP. 

Chloride Electric 
Comsat 
Dacca 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux ’B’ 

L.M. Ericsson B* 
Gen. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gen. Tel. B Elec 
Hitachi 

I.B.M. 

fnt Computers 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Plessey 

RCA 

Redlffusion 
Rayrolla Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rend 
Thomion*Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Wastarn Union 
Westinhae. El. 


Acrow ‘A’ 

Allied Iron 
Atlas Copco 
B.SA 

Bebck. A Wlkox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Damag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. A N. 
Gutehoflhgs, H. 
Hoad Wrlghtaon 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combatn, 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kulteger *8* 
MAN. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgen Crucible 
PechJney 
RenoM 
Serck 

Simon Inglng. 
Scevefeylnd. 
Scone-Matt 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


+18 

3*8 

+B 

17 


4 A 

-I'ad 

5*2 

+•5 

2-3 

+1*2 

2-7 

+♦•8 

... 

-Id 

6-4 

+ 1% 


+2/3 

13 

-6d 

if 

-1 

3*5 

-4 

20 

-'a 

31 

-1/1% 

2-9 

+* 

4*7 

-7 

1-0 

+8d 

59 

-2 

1 2 

-6d 

4-4 

+ H* 

1-7 

-2*1 

... 

-21 

1*2 

+?/* 

2 2 

-1/- 

30 

+% ’ 

24 


5-1 

-S/8 

7 7 

4*12% 

29 

+ 180 

3-f 

-% 

1*2 

-1 

1-8 

-9d 

2-1 

+% 

3 1 

-% 

3 2 


1-2 

-4'sd 

5*4 

4-4 

2-5 

-9d 

13-3 

-1/- 

4-B 

-6d 

4-1 

-I0*sd 

l-l 

lit 

7-6 

+ 15% 

3 9 

-4*sd 

4-8 

-9d 

7-4 

-5/f 

4-4 

+9 

38 

... 

31 


41/3 

4 -lh 

Kr.440 

4-10 

DJ37 

+20 

19/3, 

+9d 

49/4% 

-7*sd 

Y.67 

+ 1 

63/9 

-9d 

Fr.210-8 

JR/) 

Fl-I 

in 

$% 

-7& 

A/- 

-1/- 


+3d 


-4%4 54 

-4*sd 7 1 


Stock Price* and Yields compiled with help from Messrs. Vickers de Costs A Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner A Smith; Yamalchl Securities Co.; and Tha Pint Boston Corpbn tl ow. YWd In bracken toon fere** dividend. 
• bidtvidend- || Ex captoltoatiofi. t Ex rights. f Ex all. (e) New Stock, (f) Rat yield. (*) After Zambian tax. (I) To latest date, (n) Interim since rtdueed or pertd. |The rm ridt mp dee 
yields tJlow for tax et 7s. 6d. In £. 







no 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER II, 1969 


PHces. 

1969 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 



Stocks 

Oct 

on 

High 

Low 


8 1969 

weak 

11/6 

7/10'f 

Express Dry A 
Fitch Lovell 

Gelgy 

10/5*4 

>4d 

% 

10/4*4 

6230 

12 /- 

Fr S 6600 

4 6 d 

i 150 

85*4 

70 

General Foods 

•72*4 


42*i 

26 

Ganeral Mills 

•34*. 

I 1*4 

101/3 

35S 

Sfc 

Glaxo 

Heinz 

76/9 

•34*. 

f 

2589 

1755 

LOreal 

Fr 2260 

-120 

6320 

4360 

hotta 

L 5068 


3895 

2940 

Nestle 

Fr S 3280 

I94'» 

156 20 

Perrier 

Fr 191 

+9 

99*4 

82*4 

Procter Gamble 

196*4 


44/6 

24/- 

Ranks-Hovls 

25/9 

6 d 

77/6 

47/6 

Reckltt a Colm 

49/- 

9d 

II 000 

8475 

Sandoz 

Fr $6750 

1 200 


19/3 

16/9 

»ji/* 


13/6 
I I/O** 
60 
S4*« 
57*4 
138 9 
602 
34/3 

£ 

SC" 

ir 

67/. 

]g- 

49*i 

SC 6 

49*. 

I4S0 

220 

238 

3990 

48/10*1 

10/6 

41/6 

198 

362 

80'a 

299*, 

435 

2l/»0*« 

17/8*4 


422 

79*4 

436 

1894 

72/- 

514 

3989 

X 


23/9 

37/- 

46 

W 

X* 

55*4 

42/6 

39/9 

40/3 


2 i 

31/1 

% 


11/9 

23/- 

11/9 

45/6 

165/- 

V 


13/6 

10 /- 

30 

42*4 

35*4 

I08*i 

417 

21/9 

30/- 

2907 

SP 

T" 

40/9 

23/9 

208 

22 

44/- 

17 

24*4 

848 

142 

I38'a 

3140 

33/9 

aj» 

160 

213 

42*4 

246*. 

311 

12 /- 

10/6 


245 

68*4 

263 

1500 

55/- 

270 

3001 

3 t 


50/6 

13/6 

16/6 

33*. 

M/9 

1; 

33*i 

25/- 

25/3 

27/6 


56/7*1 42/6 

56/- 35/6 

31/6 
71/6 


18/9 

43/- 


IV- 
6V- 
19/3 

f 

% 8 

87/- 59/- 


m 23 

& 

X 

26 b 

m 

301 
9$*» 

sc * 

8 8 

48*4 2I** 

47*4 27*. 


12/6 

1266 

188 

76 


SplJlers 
Tata 8 Lyle 
Unlgata 
Unilever 
Unllavar NV 
United Blaculti 


Motors, Aircraft 


8 LMC 

Booinf 

Catorplllar Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler* Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen Dynamics 
Gen Mu (Un) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Slddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komatiu 
Lockheed 
J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelin B 
Nissan Motor 


12/4*. 

23/9* 

l2/7'» 

% 

30/-* 


14/6 

10/8*4 
•32 
$43*4 
137*4 
Fr 126 


1/4*. 
I 6d 
6d 

1 - 2/6 

I/- 


7*. 

3*sd 


I '« 
+ 7 


lugeot 

renll-Spe 


Til-Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Rootet Mtrs A 
Smiths Indust 
Steyr-Dmler-Pch 
Toyota Motors 
United Aircraft 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 
Wllmot-Breeden 


Office Equip, Photo 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Photo 
Gestetnar A 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Prlv 
Ozalld 
Xerox 


Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Bunzl Pulp 8 P 
Crown Zeller 
DRG 

Int Publishing 
Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl P 
McGraw Hill 
Naws of tha Wld 
$ Pearson 
Penguin Pub 
Reed Group 
W H Smith 'A' 
Thomson Organ 
Wiggins Teape 


52/10** 
13/6* 
17/10*4 
•36't 
24 h 

T 

•C 32 

•32*4 

26/9 

25/3 

35/- 

47/- 

44/6 

21/9 

51/6 


Property 

Capital B Counties 
Hemmersns ‘A 1 
Lend Securities 
Lon Cty Fhold 
Lon March Sea 
Metropolitan Est A Pty 23/9 
St Martins 34/3 

Sec Covent Gdn 20/3 

S. G ImmobHalre L037*4 

Stock Conversn 71/- 


I 

38/7*1 

11/5*4 


AlrHmn A Shipping 


Brit, h Comm 
Cammell Laird 
Cunerd 
Fume* Withy 
Ffcriend a Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 


P. a O. Defd 


Swissair (Bearer) 
TWA 

United Airlines 


•3I*« 

37/- 
9/4S 

SH 

He 

H 303 

D7B 

77/6 

•14*. 

43/1 

22/9 

Fr $.850 

•28*4 

•27*. 


Yield 

Oct 

8 

5 7 
3 6 
0 6 
3 6 
2 3 

1 9 

2 5 
0 8 


2 7 

7 0 

3 3 
I 5 

5 6 

8 4 

6 0 
3 I 

3 3 

4 5 


5 5 
5 2 


2 8 
5 4 


D460 

(30 

2 4 

27/9 

l'id 

3 8 

30/7*4 

lO'td 

5 3 

L 3536 

+25 

3 3 

22/IO*i 

823*4 

+ 3d 

'4 

4 5 
4 1 

37/10*. 

*27*4 

1 /- 

*■ 

4 4 
3 0 

41/6 

+9d 

6 3 

23/9 

1/3 

4 4 

Y 279 

6 

2 6 

•21*. 

59/3 

1 

1/6 

2 9 

fC 17*4 

*4 


•23*# 

*4 


Fr 1460 

f 15 

1 0 

Y 166 

7 

4 8 

Fr 234 8 

f 9 8 

2 7 

L 3271 

109 

2 7 

35/9 

+ l*4d 

6 6 

5/i0*i 

l*rf 


26/4*4 

+3d 

4 3 

%I77 

S 

6 2 

Y290 

18 

2 7 

•43*4 

- 2 *. 


D 260 

+ 13 

3 9 

Kr 344 

+7 

1 7 

IV- 

-7*4d 

4 7 

IV- 

4 7*hI 

5 0 

Y 414 

4 1 

1 4 

•73 

+ *» 

1 8 

Y 365 

21 

2 0 

Fr B 1662 

8 

3 0 

67/6 

+5/- 

1 5 

Y 495 

12 

1 2 

L348I 

104 

2 6 

29/-• 


4 0 

•98*. 

+ 1*4 

0 6 


I0*fd 

3d 

fS 

f-4’sd 

9*sd 

5*4d 

1*4 

3d 
I h 
+ 6 d 

-l- 


-Id 
+ 1 /- 
-I0*sd 
I-3d 
f-S'sd 
+ 5*4d 
+ l*«d 
-9d 
-IOF4 
- 1/6 


4 H 

t\S 

:i 5 

- 98 

1-4 

+99 

+ 1 

if 

-V- 

A* 

+*. 

-S 


2 I 
7 0 

4 0 
I 7 

5 3 
4 5 

6 4 
4 7 


Price* 

196V 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Oct 

on 

Oct 

High 

Low 

Stores 

8 1969 

week 

8 

734 

518 

Bijenkorf 

%585 

1 II 8 

3 2 

28/7*. 

18/1*. 

Boots Pure Drug 

20/4*. 

I/I'. 

3 7 

34/6 

22/4*. 

Brit Home Sirs 

23/9 

2,7'. 

4 6 

24/- 

16/6 

British Shoe 

17/1*4 

3d 

5 8 

37/6 

25/- 

Montague Burton 
Debenhamt 

31/- 

21- 

3 3 

36/10*. 

23/3 

27/3 

2/6 

7 3 

184 

146 7 

Galorles Lafayette 

Fr 179 

2 


653 

387 

Galenas Precdos 

°/,S75 

4?/6 

IS 

2 0 

64/- 

40/6 

Grattan Ware 

2h 

3 5 

36 

26*4 

G T A a P 

•27*. 


4 8 

59/7*4 

41/4*. 

GUS A 

46/3 

«/- 

4 2 

30/3 

19/10't 

House of Fraser 

21/7*. 

1/3 

6 6 

4210 

3010 

Innovation 

Fr B 3480 

1 20 

2 1 

22/9 

II/- 

Int Stores 

14/6 

1/2’. 

3 9 

432 

332 

Karstadt 

D 394 

121'. 

2 5 

350*. 

250 

Kaufhof 

D 311 

17 

2 9 

797 

511*4 

La Redoute 

Fr 760 

1 12 

2 2 

410 

334 

La Rlnascente 

L 372 

7*4 

1 7 

54/- 

40/7*. 

Marks a Spencer 

45/6 

1/7'. 

3 7 

59*4 

4 91 

50 

4 05 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

$51*. 

SA4 45 

0 02 

2 1 

169 

115 

Neckerman 

D 131*4 

5'* 

4 6 

331 2 

254 8 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 270 

8 

I 2 

240/- 

127/6 

OK Bazaars A 

127/6 

12/6 

3 1 

209 

158 

Printempt 

Fr 192 

7 

5 7 

45/6 

28/6 

Provld Clothg 

33 - 

2/6 

3 4 

74'. 

60*4 

Sears Roebuck 

$66*4 


2 0 

20/9 

13/3 

Tesco Stores 

15/7*. 

4'id 

1 2 

20/6 

I4/6*. 

United Drapery 

17/6 

4'id 

5 6 

23/6 

14/10'. 

Woolworth 

14/10*. 

10'id 

6 7 



Textilea, Clothing 




136 

113 6 

AKU 

FI 118 1 

0 3 

3 3 

50*. 

31*. 

Burlington 

$35'* 


4 0 

23/1*. 

II/- 

Carrington a D 

Coats Ptns 

12/8*4 

I'.d 

6 3 

17/9 

11/6 

11/6 

6*4d 

6 1 

32/3 

23/4*. 

Courtaulds 

25/7*. 

1/3 

5 2 

13/6 

6/9 

Eng Calico 

7/1*. 

i*4d 

7 0 

45/9 

45/- 

Snla Vlscosa Prlv 

«/- 


3 9 

56 

48 

Stevens J P 

*48 


5 0 

91 

72 

Teijin 

Y 75 

2 

8 0 

155 

118 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 140 

12 

5 3 

17/0*4 

9/7*. 

Vlydla Int 

West Riding W 

9/11*4 

8'*d 

6 3 

21/10*. 

12/3 

12/9 

3d 

7 3 

17/4*. 

9/- 

Woolcombers 

91- 

3d 




Tobacco 




165/6 

9/9 

95/3 

Brit Amer Tob 

102/3 

3/- 

4 2 

6/0*. 

Carreras B 

6/2*4 

3*.d 

7 1 

33/1*. 

23/6 

Gallaher 

26/4*. 

4*.d 

6 1 

23/6 

14/3 

Imperial Tobacc 

15/6 

6*.d 

5 4 

162/6 

110/- 

Rembrandt 

132/6 

+ 5/- 

1 6 



Utilitles/Rails 




90*. 

71*. 

Canadian Pacific 

•C73 

'. 


710 

655 

Chubu 

Y 677 

13 

7 3 

708 

626 

Chugoku 

Y 651 

H 

7 7 

35*. 

25’a 

Cons Edison 

*27*4 

r *4 

6 6 

2920 

2505 

EBES 

Fr B2540 

-55 

5 5 

2102 

1782 

Intercom 

Fr B 1822 

10 

6 1 

670 

620 

Kansal Elec P 

Y 632 

20 

7 9 

262 

229*4 

R WE 

D 243*8 

-1 13'. 

3 4 

674 

621 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y 639 

12 

7 8 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest Trusts 

Y 85 


7 0 

48/9 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

34/6 

6d 

3 1 

29/4*4 

20/3 

Atlas Elec 

22/3 

3d 

3 3 

22/10*4 

13/9 

BET Defd 

14/4*. 

10'id 

6 1 

42/3 

26/6 

British Assets 

30/4'i 

22/1'. 

1/4’, 

1 9 

28/4*4 

20/ IS 

Cable a Wireless 

4'.d 

3 1 

35/- 

23/3 

Foreign a Col 

25/3 

- 10'id 

2 3 

30/8*. 

20/4*. 

Globe Inv 

22/l»o 

6d 

3 1 

27/6 

17/7*. 

Industrial a Gen 

19/6 

10, l'» 

10'Kf 

4 0 

I4/2*. 

8/6*4 

229 1 

Mercantile Inv 

4*.d 

4 0 

261 

Robeco 

FI 243 4 

0 1 

4 3 

233 

204*. 

Rollnco 

FI 225 

+ 5’. 

0 9 

25/7*4 

16/3 

Wltan Inv 

18/3* 

-6d 

1 9 



Miscellaneous 




489 

368 

Air Liquid# 

Fr 419 

7 

2 3 

I2/9*i 

6/9 

Allied EP 

7/3 

1- l*ed 

7 7 

51/3 

29/9 

William Baird 

29/9 

3d 

7 5 

33/9 

26/4*4 

Bastoball 

27/3 

I'.d 

5 1 


Prices 

1969 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Oct 

on 

Oct 

High 

Low 


8 1969 

week 

• 

23/1*. 

13/6 

Bookers 

14/9 

54/9 

-1/4*. 

6 2 

76/9 

46/- 

British Match 

9d 

4 4 

15/- 

9/2'. 

BrtTlsh Oxygen 

9/i*. 


5 6 

17/- 

12/0*4 

5/l's 

British Ropes 

13/8'.* 

I'.d 

6 0 

9/2 . 

Cope Allman 

6/5*4 

9*.d 

9 3 

74/6 

47/- 

De La Rue 

54,- 

2/- 

4 1 

62/- 

50/- 

39/7*s 

26/- 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

44/3 

39/9 

+ 3d 

4 1/6 

6 0 
n 

195/- 

130/- 

Hudson s Bay 

140/-* 

66/6 

44/J 

inchcape 

50/-* 

-1/- 

2 9 

135 

119 

C Itch 

Y 126 

1 2 

4 7 

101/- 

78/- 

Johnson Matthey 

87/- 


2 6 

135*4 

30', 

Ling-T emco-Vought 

•3S T t 

1 '• 

3 7 

73*4 

38'. 

Litton Industries 

•45*4 



565 

378 

Metallgesellschaft 

D558 

< 32 

1 7 

114*4 

94*. 

Minneu M a M 

• 1 14*4 

r 5 a . 

1 4 

205 

126 

Mitsui 

Y 125 

2 

5 6 

21/- 

15/4'. 

Pillar 

17/- 

10'id 

3 8 

107/- 

74/6 

Rank Org A 

100/9* 

2/7*. 

1 2 

53/- 

20/- 

Sears A 

21/1*. 

1 h 

5 9 

64/1*. 

37/- 

Slater Walker 

47/- 

- 2/7'. 

1 3 

24/6 

17/9 

Steetlev 

18/-* 

9d 

4 6 

15/10*. 

10/3 

Thos Tilling 

11/10*. 

7*»d 

5 6 

43/4*. 

27/10’. 

Turner a Newall 

28/- 

21- 

7 7 

47 

40'. 

Union Carbido 

•40*4 

i '4 

4 9 

22/7*. 

11/3 

Wilkinson Swd 

12/6 

3d 

4 8 



Oil 




679 

562 

Aquitaine 

Fr 588 

1 4 < 

X I 9 

160/- 

114/- 

Brit Petroleum 

115/6 

69 

3 5 

134/6 

79/9 

Burmah Oil 

80/6 

5/9 

4 1 

259 9 

180 1 

Cie Petroles 

Fr 228 2 

0 8 

3 4 

40".* 

28 

Continental Oil 

•28*4 

1 *4 


48*. 

32*4 

Gulf Oil 

•33'. 

»« 

4 6 

68'. 

51*. 

Mobil Oil 

•55 

4 '• 

4 0 

2650 

2134 

Petroflna 

Fr B 2134 

70 

4 3 

38*.* 

25’. 

Phillips Petroleum 

•26*. 

1'. 


£35'. 

£21'. 

Royal Dutch 

£23'. 

I’i 

3 3 

100/- 

70- 

Shell Transport 

70/9* 

2/6 

3 5 

74*. 

55'. 

Stan Oil Calif 

*55'. 


5 0 

69*4 

52 

Stan Oil Indiana 

•52*. 

>. 

4 4 

85*. 

68 

Stan Oil N J 

•69 

». 

5 5 

39'. 

30'. 

Texaco Inc 

•30*4 


5 5 



Gold Mines—Finance 



158/9 

112/6 

56/10'. 

OFSIT 

116/10'. 

1/3 

7 0 

98/6 

Anglo American 

62 6 

3/9 

2 6 

89/6 

44/6 

Charter Cons 

45/6 

2/3 

3,7'. 

3 0 

79/4'. 

41/9 

Cons Gold Fids 

43/9 

3 2 

240/- 

172/6 

General Mining 

182 6 


4 5 

730,- 

415/- 

J burg Cons 

475/- 

15/- 

1 8 

228/9 

123/9 

Rand Selection 

123/9 

6/3 

3 7 

275/- 

151/3 

Union Corpn 

Mines A Metals 

161/3 

8/9 

3 2 

34*4 

26 

Alcan Alum 

SC 29*. 

1*. 


3800 

3025 

Alussulsse 

Fr S 3150 

10 

2 5 

36'. 

27*4 

Amer Met Cllm 

•29*4 

Mi 

4 8 

5/7'. 

3/6 

Amal Tin Niger 

3/10’. 

i'ad 

(") 

64*. 

27 

Anaconda 

•27*4 

1 *4 

7 0 

84/6 

35/- 

CAST 

45/6 

2/3 

4 4 

7V6 

63/- 

Cons d Tin Smelters 

63/- 


5 5 

II1/6 

64/- 

De Beers Defd 

65/6* 

'/- 

2 3 

146 

106'. 

Falcon bridge 

•C 141 

1 1 


40*. 

32*. 

Inter Nickel 

•35*. 

l'« 


57*. 

37'. 

Kennecott 

•44’. 

1 *. 

5 5 

63/1*. 

27/6 

Lonrho 

28/-* 

3/9 

3 6 

92/- 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

88/- 


2 7 

1 IB 1 

77 1 

Penarroya 

Fr 121'* 

3 4 

2 3 

45’. 

29*. 

Reynolds Metals 

•31 

i 1*. 

3 0 

155/6 

103/- 

RTZ 

107/-* 

21- 

1 9 

36/6 

21/- 

Rhokana 

23/6 

f 9d 

27 3 

77,- 

36/3 

Roan Sal Trust 

41/6 

+ •/- 

10 7 

242/6 

127/6 

Selection Trust 

147/6 

2/6 

2 1 

2452 

1700 

Union Mlnicre 

FrB 1914 

110 

3 4 

129/- 

84/- 

Western Mining 

1143 

2/3 

0 2 

38/- 

18/- 

Zambia, Ang Am 

Plantations, Etc 

21/- 


21 0 

V6 

1/10*1 

Assam Cons d 

21- 

-I'ad 

14 1 

77/6 

47/6 

Cons T A Lnds 

55/6 

+ 1/6 

15 8 

39/7'. 

27/- 

Guthrie 

29/10*. 

9 7 

5/3»* 

H/9 

3/7'a 

6/6 

Hlghlnds A Low 

Jokal 

4/3 

8/- 


9 B 

7 5 

4* 

3/3*4 

Plantation Holdgs 

3/6 

|-»4d 

II 0 


Monty Market Indicators 

The pressure was off interest rates almost across the board with 
the noteble exception of the (secondery) American market in 
negotiable certificates of deposit Bankers remained cautious 
about the short-term trend in London, where the Treasury bill rate 
edged lower at the weekly tender (to the lowest since April 11th) 
but credit shortages continued to be experienced by the discount 
houses at times Eurodollar rates were down but there wee no 
certainty that this would persist through next week e run up to 
the new compulsory reserve requirements In the United States 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

91-Day 


Tender 

Date of 

Amount 

&Ci 

Applied 

Average 
rate of 

Allotted 
at Max 

Issue 

Out¬ 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1968 

Oct. 4 

91-Day 
150 0 

264 1 

1 d 

130 9 56 

2 

1 900 0 

1969 

July 4 

120 0 

236 0 

157 5 49 

23 

1.570 0 

.. II 

100 0 

201 1 

157 5 27 

21 

1.540 0 

18 

100 0 

205 9 

157 S 41 

14 

1 510 0 

25 

120 0 

237 2 

156 7 27 

46 

1,480 0 

Aug 1 

100 0 

219 3 

156 1 39 

14 

1,490 0 

.. s 

150 0 

271 I 

155 10 B6 

23 

1,490 0 

15 

100 0 

233 9 

155 10 13 

20 

1,570 0 

22 

140 0 

237 3 

155 10 16 

43 

1.570 0 

. 29 

120 0 

236 6 

155 9 67 

19 

1.570 0 

Sept 5 

ISO 0 

226 5 

155 \ 8 19 

64 

1,560 0 

12 

120 0 

202 1 

155 10 62 

45 

I 570 0 

19 

130 0 

219$ 

155 10 87 

34 

1,580 0 

„ 26 

110 0 

19* 3 

156 2 54 

36 

t,$70 0 

Oct 3 

120 0 

219 4 

154 8 23 

70 

1.540 0 


* On October 3rd, tenders for 91 -day bills, at £98 Is. 5d secured 
70 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In ftrtl The offer for 
this week was for £110 million 91-day bills. 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rates 


London October 8 

Bank Rate 

% 

Eurosterling deposits 

(from 7% 27/2/69) 

8 

(in Ports) 

Deposit rates 


2 days notice 9*. 

7 doys notice 


3 months' 13*,. 

Clearing banks 

6 

NEW YORK 

Discount houses 

6*4 

Treasury Mils 7 05 

Local authorities 

9S 

Certs, of Deposit 8 75 

3 months' fixed 


Sterling! 

Local authorities 

9*. 

Spot rata 82 3875 

Finance homes 

I0S 

Forward discount 

Interbank rate 


(3 months') IS cents 

7 days 

9*4 

Forward covgf 

Treasury Bills 


(3 months) 

3 months 

7*t 

Annual Int cost 2 **m% 

Eurodollar deposits- 


Investment currency, 

7 days' notice 

9*. 

Investment • 28'.% pram 

3 months' 

10*4 


Covered Arbitrage 


In favour oft 

Margins (3 months) 


Last weak % This week % 

Treasury Bills 


N York I'm N York 2 

Eurodollar/UR local 
authority loans 


N York 4 **m N York 3*n 

fiurodollar/Curoetorling 

N York *at London *ae 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 

Kurodotfar/UK Ideal 
authority loans 


N York **» N York ». 

lurodollar/lnterbanl 

l 

N York I*. N York S 


i 


m a* 

■■ \m 






4» * 
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lift 

(S >YAWATA STEEL 

The helping hand 





This is Yawata’s helping hand. A system of computers with an almost human touch that 
takes your order, schedules production and then guides it through the plait right out to 
checking final delivery. 

It's busy 24 hours a day, supervising all phases of the ataalquking operation, so that 
Yawata's plants can be operated by a comparatively small number of highly skilled tech* 
niciana and engineers. 

Yawata’s plants embody the latest and beat in iron and steelmaking technology. This * 
means that its customers are always s$rt of an abundant and reliable supply of gpdd* 
quality, inexpensive steel wherever they are. 

\ ...... 

•w hMd OMiii MerwwecH CMyodtto Tokyo, Jo*m 4 Pe se tsM cs f , fyn hwu ftatte fc Wke» > 

l n Nrl Ae*. New N* IWUIA I» Ml iNt W lW 
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THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 1 8 , 1 969 


How much can 
you save by 
being creative 
about fluids 
handling? 


Before you order valves, pumps, meters or water treat¬ 
ment equipment, a creative buying decision can save you 
considerable time and money. Here's how. Let Crane 
help you treat fluids handling as a creative function, a 
coordinated operation in all its aspects. 

Selection of the right design. Purchase from a single 
source of supply and responsibility. Delivery. Installation. 
Payment in any currency. Performance. Economy. Most 


profitable application of equipment. 

This new approach is Crane’s concept of fluids handling. 
It’s all yours when you order from Crane — makers of 
the most complete line of fluids handling equipment in 
the world. 

For prompt action, contact the Crane company or dis¬ 
tributor nearest you. Or, write to Crane Co., World 
Headquarters, at 300 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 



Crane valves are remotely controlled by Crane Teledyne 9 operators in this 
refinery complex. Lightweight, compact, easy to install, Teledyne provides 
remote control of any standard valve. 


CRANE 


COOMHNATtP COMfAMIl OT CtANIi Cnm Ca.. WwM lli i*— ri m . SI frt Aw. Nw Ywfc. IIJ A. Cnm Am*n*m Uy, m, lyd—y. On C mu H , la, MwMil Graat Lit, LaaSoa. C m 
M., toh. Cnm CjlUL, OaatUaf. Oaat Wilwhil. N.V.. Pt««a» it . Cn m t Di aha j * Mnfaa, M iai mty . N4- Craat ClnM (Aaath AIM iFl f.t Ut, Sma L Cnm-rtm, S.A.. MBaa. 
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Well, they re up there 

The Russians seemed all set for 
a space spectacular of their own, 
but although they got their space 
v\ elding experiment done on 
Thursday they seemed peculiarly 
slow in getting on with the dock¬ 
ing of Soyu/ 7 and Soyu? 8, page 
15 They certainly have computer 
troubles page 65 


Contents 


Moratorium, USA 

President -Nixon’s insistence that 
street protests would not, indeed 
must not, be allowed to influence 
policy did not visibly stop 
respectable middle-class Ameri¬ 
cans joining their young in a 
non-violent vigil for peace, 
page 47 
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Lit Sato have it 

If Japan's prime minister can't 
take a nUcleaT-frce Okinawa 
Mttfrfrom Washington next month* 
thettiis bound to be trouble in 


Surplus—and strikes 

Britain’s trade figures for Sep¬ 
tember were remarkably good 
even when all the required caveats 
have been uttered (and, for Sep¬ 
tember, there were quite a lot of 
them). The big need now is to 
encourage manufacturing invest¬ 
ment, and not to waste thjs oppor¬ 
tunity once again by a rash of 
wage inflation through surrenders 
to the unions, page 67. Why 
strikes have closed so much of the 
motor industry this week, page 62, 
and the coal industry, page 80. 



r 


•# 


They needed him 

The Tones at Brighton wanted 
Mr Heath’s help more than he 
wanted theirs, which is in itself 
the most significant news in British 
politics, page 16. The next by- 
election test, page 22. 



On the brink 

Mr Callaghan is forcing the pace 
in Ulster, but there could be real 
pain for him, and the British 
troops, if the Protestant working 
class develops that isolated feeling,, 
page 19 . Mr William Craig and 
his friends are certainly. jtfefMtetyra 
by the turn of event* 

Shankill road shoottQg&^ig* *81 
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□ Change my eddreae to the above* Please notify up 4 weeks 
in advance and attach your old address cut from your wrapper. 
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Letters 


Common Market 

Sir—S ir Alec Douglas-Home, you say 
(October nth), swayed an overwhelming 
majority of the [Tory] conference in favour 
of going into Europe. But what both lory 
and Labour conferences \otod for was nego¬ 
tiation to discover whether satisfactory terms 
for entry into the miscalled European com¬ 
munities could be got. Of course, a govern¬ 
ment of either party will treat this as a man¬ 
date for putting us all into the shackles of 
the treaties of Rome and Paris on the best 
terms they can get, without asking anybody 
but a whipped majority of MPs of all three 
parties wherher or not those terms are satis¬ 
factory. But an evident intention to cheat 
by both sets of leaders does not entitle you 
to say that cither conference voted for being 
cheated. On the contrary, the reiteiated 
insistences of both Mr Brown and Sir Alec, 
to the effect that this was not a vote for or 
against going in, but only for negotiation, 
showed quite clearly that the leaders of both 
parties were doubtful of their chances of 
getting a majority for what you call “ going 
into Europe "—Yours faithfully, 

London, ll'C-j Wii i.iam Pigklls 

Ulster 

Sir- -The article entitled “ The barricades go 
up again in Derry ” (September 27th), 
deserves an accolade for mischievous report¬ 
ing. You fail to report that the man who 
died w-as a Protestant and was kicked by 
a group of Roman Catholic hooligans when 
he went to the aid of his son. This appar¬ 
ently happened in the presence of the army. 
You state that all observers agreed that the - 
Protestant “ mob ” (in the new dictionary a 
group of Protestants is a m6b and a group 
of Roman Catholics is a peaceful protest 
march) turned on the British troops. Who 
ah* these observers ? This telescoped record¬ 
ing of events is a grave injustice to the Pro¬ 
testant people of Northern Ireland and is 
bound to turn the most moderate of Protes¬ 
tants into a Paisleyite. 

Your proposal that Roman Catholic 
recruits for the Royal Ulster Constabulary • 
should be found in Liverpool and Glasgow 
is preposterous and completely unacceptable. 
In common with other sections of the Eng¬ 
lish press y6u refuse to accept that the main 
reason that there are not more Roman 
Catholic members of the RUC is that they 
are discouraged from joining by their church. 
Incidentally, the Roman Catholic members 
of the RUC were treated as roughly by the 
rebels in Bogside as their Protestant 
colleagues. 

Finally, your patronising air when dealing 
with Ulster affairs is not only insulting to 
Ulstermen and women but comes ill at a 
time when in England young men fight over 
prostitutes, and skinheads, hippies, football 
hooligans, hell's angels, drug addicts, 
groupies, and experts with the hobnailed 
boot and the meat hook roam the streets 
of England. I should have thought that all 
the polite and more are needed at home.— 
^faithfully, D. L. Art mstrong 

Surrey 



Sir —Will you please print the following 
statement made in Mr Churchill's victory 

broadcast, May 13, 1945 : 

The sense of envelopment, which wight at 
any moment turn to strangulation, lay 
heavy upon us. We had only the north¬ 
western approach between Ulster and 

Scotland through which to bring the means 
of life and send out the forces of war. 
Owing to the action of the Dublin govern¬ 
ment, so much at variance with the tem¬ 
per and instinct of thousands of southern 
Irishmen who hastened to the battlefront 
to prove their ancient valour, the 

approathes which the southern Irish ports 
and airfields could so easily have guarded 
were closed by the hostile aircraft and U- 
boats. This indeed was a deadly moment 
in our life, and if it had not been for the 
loyalty and friendship of Northern Ireland 
we should have been forced to come to 
1 lose quarters or perish for ever from the 
earth. 

However, with a restraint and poise to 
which, I say, history will find few parallels, 
His Majesty’s Government never laid a 
violent hand on them, though at times 
it would have been quite easy and quite 
natural, and we left the Dublin govern¬ 
ment to frolic with the Germans and later 
with the Japanese representatives to their 
heart’s content. 

It is quite clear that without Protestant 
Ulster, Britain and its allies could not have 
won the Hitler war.—Yours faithfully, > 
Havana, Cuba Basii. Honf. 


evidence cpidd . 
(IqcidcntaJife'A 
‘with ip highd 
definitions^ 14 
So far /I 


produced tQ ^hc . conlpry. 

ig6d£ concerned^ the 


evidence is ' unequivocal, ./According to 
annual report qfc ^^InitAtibnal * Deve 
mem Agency in igtifo pet capita income 
growth in western Europe and North 
America was 3.4 per cent per year from i960 
to 1966, compared with 1.0 per cent in 
Africa, 0.5 per cent in south Asia, 2.1 per 
cent in east Asia and 1.7 per cent in Latin 
America—hardly a picture of convergence 
between rich and poor countries even in 
relative ternis. 

But may Intake this opportunity of raising 
a broader issiie ? Why is there this continual 
obsession for measuring the comparative 
position of people and nations in relative 
terms ? If one thinks of income in tatfns 
of its command over goods and services, 
absolute differences in income are just as rele¬ 
vant, if not more so, in comparing the welfare 
of individuals. Even if relative differences 
between rich and poor countries do narrow, 
can we be complacent in the knowledge that 
a 10 per cent increase in average per capita 
income in America is 20 times greater in 
absolute amount than a 20 per cent increase 
in average per capita income in India (mea*, 
sured in dollars) ?—Yours faithfully, 

University of Kent A. P. Thirlwall 


Nigeria 

Sir —Your special correspondent (August 16th) 
would probably like to see normalcy return 
to Port Harcourt and the port as brisk as 
it used to be. But he does not seem to have 
sufficiently appreciated the overriding con¬ 
sideration of the need for the security of res 0ect 
the Rivers State and the country, which is, ( ,. £ ; s extraordinary that no effort has been 
the reas° n why the ban on the port Ha. not ^ ade t0 rationalisc it C ven in , he simplest 

yet been lilted. . . .. . ■ , of*Ways; such as eliminating one letter from 

rhe rebels d, d not destroy only installations rfoub , e 7 letterg where only one letter is 

and British-owned buddings when they were wunded . substituting “ f " for " ph ” so that 


The Alphabet 

would like to endorse Mr J. Bottom- 
ley’s suggestion that you give consideration 
to the claims of the Shaw alphabet (Letters, 
October 4th). English is in. an unphqnetical 
muddle and stands out most unfavourably 
amongst all other European languages in this 


fleeing from the city. They also destroyed and 
looted a lot of property belonging to Rivers 
people. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
many Rivers people who have returned from 
the bush have little or no possessions. They 
have been impoverished by the rebels. 

In the opinion of your correspondent, not 
supported by evidence, the Rivers people arc 
not an enterprising or exceptionally talented 


“telephone” would be spelt “ teleforic'”. as 
is found irL.Geirpan, Spanish and Italian of 
dropping a h ” ; from “ th ” when A>nly the 
sound pf “ t *’ is used, as was done "in 
German over 50 years ago. 

There are many other ways in which 
written .English could be improved without 
undue cost or disruption. However, one 
wonders whether the English-speaking 


people. Again it is cleai^. that he does not who would not and do not counten* 


know the history of the' pfebple, thtfr achieve¬ 
ments in administration and trade beforfc 
British rule imposed f ;.cgr them the former 
eastern region which in several respects was 
baneful. However, we are / satisfied that 
Rivers people are as enterprising and talented 
as other Nigerians. We Jie ( cd not go beyond 
Nigeria to realise what trahic^ consequences 
flow from, the apotheb|is of i/c&ople.—Y01 


9 S£; 


faithfully, 

. * M 'l . Ft v«wv..„ —Tl r- 'TT 

Rivers State (Nigem| $ttdents'.Unioh^‘.nirinber of telej 
London, SW12 ,m '‘ J 


ance absurd inefficiencies in other fields, will 
ever do anything about the inefficiencies, of 
thdr own conventional orthography.—Yourt 
faithfully, ^ S. de MAftNAX,-Houa^)N 

Melbourne, Australia > 

' b i ■ ’ ' T ■ % ; 

phones ? ' f » 

Waif crested to read the artikU 


er tfie * Office ” (September 27th) 
and, & parti^ar, the, diagrafrt showing the 


:r 100 population? 
As.wC pointed out irf*a study M Te‘ 

Frf .. 


World Income Gap 

Sir —May I protest at the casual way in which 
Mr Mueller (Letters, October nth), question! 
the conventional wisdom of growing income 
disparities between rich and poor countries ? 
Mr Mueller should be Well awave that this 
is .a subject in which it is nfet , difficult to 
prove what one wantt, depending on the 
countries taken, the data used and * the level 
of aggregation at < which*'-the - atialyiis is 
undertaken. He may tbc 

using his data, but I nave ho ffbubf that 


study M Telephones 
and the Frigate Subscriber/ 1 in 1967, sOch 
gross figures be misleJJhg*If the figifes 
are broken down jnto private J^rifim 
business telephone* (including 
1 ,boo population! dftng data given ifi thcfipl 
issue 0/ “ The World's Telephones, a 

different picture emerges. For business > list 
Britain & not far behind the leading countries 
It is prihnarity.in the field of the private tclej- 
phbne that thia: country lags soTar behindb-f 
Yourt faithfully Pete* Gqldkah 

^Secretary, 

R« K*rch 


8EOOND OLA88 POSTAOE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT MEW TORS. H.Y 
Publish*! waakly avary Saturday, flfty-two tlm$ a yaar In London. Kaviand. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£6000 PA AND OVER 


Major International 
Consulting Jim seeks for 
London Headquarters 

A SENIOR 
CONSULTANT 


Requirements are: 

Age 30—40 

10 years' experience in first class consulting firm 
or exceptional industrial experience. 

University education with good post graduate 
business qualifications (preferably U.S.). Ex¬ 
tensive experience in organisation and systems 
work. Outstanding written and verbal facility. . 
A minimum salary of £6,000 is offered together 
with usual benefits and bonus. Early promotion 
to the Board is expected. 

Please write witljiull particulars in strictest con¬ 
fidence, to Dingwall Main Ltd., 22 Blomfield 
Street, London, E.C.2. 




cf7l / krchant 

c Banking 
ufEmope 

Due to tapicl expansion, a leading London Merchant 
Hank has a vacancy for a Senior Business Development 
Manager in Europe. The appointment will rank as No. i 
in the* Continental ofliee with responsibility for developing 
business with local subsidiary companies of British and 
American firms. 

rhe man ap|>omtcd will bo British born with a good education 
and background, aged ^0-40 with at least 7 years expetience 
in British banking, possessing the qualification A.I.B. and at 
present earning a salary around £4,000. 

A basic knowledge ofCerman and French is desirable. 
The appointment offers good prospects with a salary of 
,(3,000 or above to match abilities and qualifications. 
Candidates must be prepared to be based upon and J 
work on the Continent, and have sufficient experience / 
y and personality to negotiate* with clients at senior / 
\ management level. / 

\ Interviews will be arranged in London. j 

V Write to Box TE/2346 J 

y c/o Classified 8c Recruitment Services Ltd*, / 

\ Pemberton Houee, 4/80 East Harding Street, y 
London, E.C.4. ' 


Merchant 

Banker 

(Bi-lingual) 


A leading European investment banking institution in Pans is looking 
for a merchant banker to fill • senior position. His main responsibilities 
will be mergers and acquisitions, particularly cross-frontier operations 
in Europe. 

The men required will probably be in the 35-40 age bracket with a good 
University degree and will already have some knowledge of, or interest 
in, corporate law, taxation end accounting in EEC countries. As he will 
have to travel and negotiate at the highest level, he must be fluent in 
English end German with some French also. 

Besides total emoluments negotiable around S24.000, this position 
of/ers a unique opportunity of getting to know European business as 
well as working with a fast-growing vital company having dose connec¬ 
tions with leading financial institutions all over the world. 

All applications, which will be acknowledged, will be treated in the 
strictest confidence. Interviews will be by arrangement. Initially, you 
should write, stating ege and outlining your qualifications and experi¬ 
ence to our advertising agency addressing the envelope 

"Merchant Banker", 

J. Walter Thompson Company Ltd., 
Moor House, London Wall, 

London, C.C.2 
or tslaphona 01 -000 8140 


Supplies 

‘Director* 


£ 10 , 000 + 

Our client is one of the leading UK consumer goods manufac¬ 
turers, forming part of a highly successful international group. 
The company wishes to appoint a well-qualified Supplies 
Director who will be responsible for the purchase of all raw and 
packaging materials (representing annual expenditure of the 
order of £20m) and capable of applying an analytical and 
quantitative approach m planning for the world-wide procure¬ 
ment of raw materials. 

The post demands natural buying flair and an extensive 
experience of raw materials buying on an international scale 
and offers exceptional opportunity for a capable man to make 
an incisive contribution to the company’s continued growth 
and success. The ideal man will be about 36-45 and have a 
degree in economics or an allied discipline but neither of these 
conditions is inflexible. 

Salary will be at least £10,000 pa, with prospects of a consider¬ 
able advance on this figure and fringe benefits will be in 
keeping. 

Applications will be handled in the strictest confidence by an 
international consulting group acting on behalf of a client 
company. Replies should be addressed in the first instance to 
Donand Classified Services Ltd. (Ref. JSll), Klngsbourne 
House, 889-281 High Holborn, London WCl. 
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Shouldn’t you know a little more? 


That Le Figaro is a lively, extremely 
readable French newspaper, for instance. 

Intelligent and liberal, authoritative 
yet independent-sympathetic to Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market. 

That Le Figaro is a highly influential 
French newspaper. 

Every day it’s read by 703,000 ABCls- 
the hommes d'affaires, the professionals, 
the employers. (That figure represents 
an increase of 9£ % over the last year.) 

And it has over 3% more AB readers 


than its nearest competitor. 

Le Figaro is the leading quality 
newspaper for up-and-coming, prosperous, 
metropolitan Frenchmen. 

The more you get to know about it, 
the more you realise it's the best paper 
to get you known in France. 

For further information, contact 
Ralph Morpurgo „ 

Albert Milhado & Co Limited 
525-527 Fulham Road London SW6 
Telephone 01-385 6623*6 


fe. 


It speaks French for you 
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Two big export winners 
for Brirain. 



Made in Holland! 


The F27 Friendship, world’s biggest- 
selling turboprop and the F28 
Fellowship, advanced-design 
55-65 seater jet for the short-haul 
routes of the 70's, now coming into 
airline service. Both from the 
stable of one of the oldest and most 
respected names in aviation: 
Fokker, short for Royal Netherlands 
Aircraft Factories Fokker. Today 
an 8000 strong industrial complex 
that adheres firmly to the principle 
that two key factors are necessary 
for success - first-class engineering 
and wholehearted international 
cooperation. Then everyone 
benefits. 


Britain? With the F28, the outer 
wings are designed and 
manufactured by Short Bros. & 
Harland; the engines are Rolls- 
Royce; the under-carriage is by 
Dowty Rotol; the auto-pilot by 
Smiths Industries. All risk-sharing 
partners, with the aid of the British 
Government. 

On each F28 the British interest is 
no less than 30% of the initial 
purchase price, and this will rise 
ultimately to 50% during operation 
due to component replacements. 
Thus on a sale of 160 F28's Britain 
will benefit to the tune of £ 100 
millions! A similar situation exists 
with the famous Friendship, where 
Britain's stake in each aircraft 
amounts to approximately 40% of 
the initial price, rising to 60% with 
the subsequent supply of spares. 

A total return of £ 100 millions on 
the sale of 500 Friendships... and 
over that number have already 
been ordered. 


With air travel on the threshold of 
one of the biggest expansion eras 
in its history, the lesson is clear: 
that the formula of international 
cooperation and risk-sharing 
participation established and 
practised so successfully by Fokker 
can pay rich dividends for all. 


1919 "FIFTY YEARS" 1969 

ROYAL NETHERLANDS AIRCRAFT 
FACTORIES FOKKER . HOLLAND 

s 


FOKKER® 
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You steer your company with as steady a hand as your 
yacht, so you take care its activity Is not unduly ham¬ 
pered by bearing failures at your plant or in your rolling 
stock, nor the renown of your product diminished by the 
use of second-rate bearings. You insist on the reliable 
supply of reliable bearings, and reliable advice based 
on a complete,manufacturing programme. 

If you are getting all this, then you are probably already 
oneoft>ur customers, and we need not tell you that SKF 
eomt security for you. 



It is not just by chance that customers have found it 
profitable to buy more than 5,500,000,000 SKF 
bearings 
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SKF offers you 

the widest bearing range in the world - 7,000 basic types and sizes 
and 20 000 variants 

new approaches to a series of motion engineering problems 

reliable supply from some 50 SKF factories In 14 countries 

prompt delivery through more than 350 SKF sales offices and distrib¬ 
utors and over 10,000 stockists 

the unsurpassed quality of SKF bearing steel 

complete technical advisory service In all aspects of bearing tech¬ 
nology 


FMNTp*ru>mc 

nimanf 

TOMUB WORLD 
IS ONTO MOVE 


Through its twenty-nine branches in fourteen Arab 
states THE ARAB BANK offers British exporting 
firms the benefit of their forty years* resident 
experience of one of the world's richest markets 

The Arab world comprises one hundred million 
people whose standard of living and technological 
demands are increasing rapidly and constantly. 

Total exports to this ever-growing market were 
£960 million in 1968 

Oil revenues, in excess of £1,100 million annually, 
are being reinvested in the economic and social 
development of the area and, consequently, the 
need for every type of product and service is very real. 


FROM MOROCCO TO ABU DHABI the ARAB 
BANK can be your eyes , ears and helping hands 
wherever Arabic is spoken 

Doyen of Middle Eastern Banking 

THE ARAB BANK LTD 

Head Office Amman, Jordan 


Jordan dinars £ sterling U.S. dollars 

Capital and 

reserves 13,200 000 15,400,000 36,870,000 

Deposits 112,160,000 130,860,000 314,060,000 

Total Assets 160,380,000 187,110.000 449,000,000 

1 Jordan Dinar <1 J D ) - £1 :3 *6 « U S $2.80 


Branches of Arab Bsnk Limited in 

Abu Dhabi, Aden. Bahrain, Dubai, Gaza, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Nigeria, Qatar, 

Ras Alkhaimah, Saudi Arabia, Sharjah, Sudan, Tunisia. 

ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD 

Talacker 21, Zurich 
Telephone 051/25 50 35 
Telex 52 279 

Capital & Reserves S Fr.30.400.000 
and at 3. Rue du Marchd Geneva 
Telephone 022/25 43 55 
Telex 22.038 

ARAB BANK A.G, 

15, Grosse Gallusstrasse, 

Frankfurt/Main 
Telephone 20306 
Telex 414249 
Capital D.M 5.000.000 

ARAB BANK (NIGERIA) LTD 

Nigeria, Lagos, Kano ^ 
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Market Place 

Buenos Aires 


With a population of over 7 million, (seven times the size of Birmingham, Britain's second 
city), Buenos Aires handles 70% of Argentina's imports, and is the administrative and 
production centre for the booming manufacturing industries of the Argentine. 

Most large firms have their head offices in Buenos Aires. To reach the executives of these 
major Argentine companies is a difficult and time consuming task. 

But we can help. 

An advertisement inThe Economist Latin American edition will put your sales message in front of the men 
who matter in Argentina — and in the other 19 markets of Central and South America. „ 

The Economist Latin American edition —or LAE as this vital advertisement medium is known to the 
companies who operate successfully in Latin America — is Europe's first and only journal of opinion 
written, in Spanish, for the businessmen and leaders of a total market which contains 250 million people. 
Highly respected and widely read, the LAE could be your voice in Latin America. 

For details please telephone or write to 
Clive Greaves, Advertisement Manager 
The Economist LAE, 25 St. James's Street London, SW1 
Telephone: 01 -930 5155 


The Economist 
America Latina 









Choosing the right sound system for a large building or open air 
arena is more than a problem, it’s a nightmare! So why not leave 
it to the experts? Philips experience covers such projects as the 
Olympic Games Mexico City and the Eucharistic Congress Bogota. 
However vast or complex the project, Philips have the knowledge - 
and the equipment. Take the SQ 2 and TSQ amplifiers for example. 
The SQ 2 is a very good, low priced, robust, general purpose 
amplifier and the TSQ is stackable with a choice of pre-amplifiers; 
these plug into the power amplifier to give you exactly the right 
audio system for your application. But leave all the technicalities 
to us. Remember, Philips solution is Sound. 

Electro-acoustics Division of N.V. Philips' Gloeilampenfabrieken, 
Eindhoven, the Netherlands. 


IphiumI 
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(look?) 


There’s more to an Armstrong ceiling than you think. 
It’s a splendid, uncluttered expanse that holds the 
most modern and sophisticated forms of flush-fit 
lighting. Uniquely beautiful. A status symbol in its 



own right. And, just as splendid, is the fact that 
it hushes noise, hides services, and is easy to 
install. So if what’s up now should come down, 
ask for Armstrong. Others do. World wide! 


ceiling systems by (Armstrong 

Ceiling Systems Division, Woodgrange House, Woodgrange Avenue, Kenton, Middx. Tel: 01*907-0151 

Armstrong Cork International, SA, 73 Avenue Franklin 0. Rposevelt, Paris 8«, FRANCE • Armstrong Cork International GmbH. 4 Dusseldoif 1, 
— Postfach 1433, Kreuzstrasse 20. GERMANY • Armstrong Cork Company Limited, 24 Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin 2, EIRE 
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PROPERTY 


aura ESTATES IE 


are seeking to purchase 

Shares of Private Property Companies whose port¬ 
folios include commercial investments of Freehold or 
long Leasehold tenure 


Details in confidence to 

The Chairman, 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF 




8 St Andrew Sq., 
Edinburgh 


This property, occupying a very prominent position 
on the South-west corner of St Andrew Square in 
the Banking, Insurance and Commercial centre of 
the city , is now available to rent on lease with 
occupation on 1st September , 1969. 

+ Frontage to St Andrew Square—approx. 

33ft. 8in. 

^ Return frontage to South St David Street— 
approx. 45ft. 

^ Site area—approx. 167 sq. yds. 

+ Interna] finishes are to a high standard 

^ Passenger lift and stairs 

+ Oil heated by small bore system 


FLOOR AREAS 


Basement 
Ground Floor 
First Floor 


1123 sq ft 
937 sq. ft 
834 sq ft 


Second Floor 
Third Floor 
Fourth Floor 
Total area 


801 sq ft. 
927 sq. ft. 
869 sq. ft. 
5491 sq. ft. 


Initial rent required €7500 p a. 

Full details, plans and arrangements to view 
from the Letting Agents — 


G 




43 Hanover Street, Edinburgh IH2 2PL 
Phone i 031-225 1001 
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The third biggest 
Gty in the States 
deserves the VC1Q. 


Los Angeles is growing 
fast. By the mid-70s it’ll 
be the largest city in the 
States. Apart from the fun 
and the glamour, there’s 
some of America’s biggest 
industry to do business 
with. Los Angeles is the 
gateway to the prosperous 
South West. 

From October 26th we 
fly five times a week to 
Los Angeles. We fly direct. 
A VC10 for every flight. On 
business or on pleasure, or 
both, it’s the most comfort¬ 
able way to Los Angeles. 



BN EC Export awards for 
smaller firms. 

BO AC is delighted to be assoc¬ 
iated with this BNEC venture 
offering a prize of two weeks' 
holiday visiting California, 
New York & Bermuda. For 
details write to British National 
• Export Council, 6-14 Dean 
Farrar St., London, S.W.l. 
01-930 3121. Or call any BOAC 
reservations office. 



takes rood care of vou 



Fconomist 


October 18, ig6g 



What They're Up To 


The stage has been set for a great Russian space spectacular, 
there is not much doubt about that. But when does the 
curtain go up ? Three spacecraft were launched into odbit 
last weekend, vroom On Saturday, vroom on Sunday and 
vroom on Monday, so that there were seven cosmonauts 
circling the earth in close formation. It was a galaxy of 
Soviet space expertise that spanned the gamut of'scientific, 
engineering and medical skills and included two men who 
had .already carried out link-up operations in space in the last 
successful Russian space flight nine months before. The 
Russians themselves fed the' world’s expectations by releasing 
pictures, giving television interviews and leaking reports that 
all pointed to a bid to assemble the first permanent laboratory 
in space. 

This laboratory has always been in the Russian plan. 
Spokesmen from the late Yuri Gagarin onwards have described 
it in detail, and the Soyuz spacecraft now in orbit were 
designed from the outset as units for the assembly of the first 
prototype space stations. Through the early part of the week, 
as Soyuz 6 , 7 and 8 manoeuvred progressively closer together, 
a link-up of two of them seemed imminent. Then Soyuz 6 , 
having carried out some of its promised welding experiments, 
returned abruptly to earth—and bang went the theory that 
the cosmonauts were intended to fasten two of the Soyuzes 
permanently together and then all seven pile into the third 
for the flight back to earth. That would have possibly been 
a tight fit anyway, for a Soyuz is built to hold only six. 

Now that the Russians have gone into the mass launching 
business, there is nothing to stop them sending up another 
Soyuz to take the five remaining cosmonauts back, and 
some of the reports coming out of Moscow have mentioned a 
fourth Soyuz, unmanned but stuffed with equipment, waiting 
to be launched. If that were so, the remaining cosmonauts 
might very well need a quick check-up—by scientists on the 
ground—on the quality of the welding done on board Soyuz 
6 before they got on with work on which their lives could 
depend. That is the sole explanation that would satisfactorily 
explain the precipitous return of Soyuz 6 with apparently so 
little of the programme achieved. And it is going to need a 
development at least as dramatic as this to erase the sense of 
anti-climax created by the apparently pointless activity of the 
early part of the week. Given that these space shots have 
taken at least nine months to prepare, and represent a 
considerable slice of the Soviet Union’s annual space effort, 
it is a fair deduction that the cosmonauts in Soyuz 7 and 
Soyuz 8 were intended to do rather more than take photo¬ 
graphs of each other and the earth, and experiment with 
signalling apparatus. 


The reputation of Soviet technology hangs on the outcome. 
After the build-up the Russians themselves have given to the 
space shots, and after the muddle and confusion of Luna 15 *s 
abortive attempt to muscle in on the Americans' landing on 
the moon, another public humiliation on this scale would leave 
it uncomfortably close to tatters. And it is pride in their 
technology that has been one of the main reasons why the 
Russians, with their farming failures, their industrial inefficien¬ 
cies and their generally lower standard of living, have still 
felt they could look the west in the eye. There have been 
suspicions that there were gaps and weaknesses in that tech¬ 
nology (see page 65 ). If these have fouled up these latest 
and most ambitious space shots, then there is the possibility 
that a good deal of other elaborate Soviet equipment may not 
work as well as everyone has been supposed to think either, 
including some of the more elaborate defence installations 
with their anti-ballistic missiles and all. That sort of Credi¬ 
bility is extremely important. There is much more at stake 
than merely the Russian reputation in space. 

The Russians will still have a space station built well ahead 
of the Americans. They might have had one operating now 
had the Soyuz designs not run into a pack of trouble that 
included the disastrous flight of Vladimir Komarov two and a 
half years ago when his Soyuz got out of control, bucking 
around in space, and a snarled up parachute killed him just 
when he looked like bringing it safely to land. That, anyway, 
is the official Soviet explanation. Another version is that 
Colonel Komarov, rattled by the violent oscillatipns, failed 
to straighten the Soyuz in time and re-entered the earth’s 
atmosphere wrong way up so that the white heat of re-entry 
soldered his capsule into a solid, iron tomb. 

More than a year passed before Giorgy Beregovoi took 
another Soyuz up, and went through some of the motions 
of docking it in space with a third, unmanned one launched 
at the same time. The Russians, it is worth remembering, 
had already docked unmanned spacecraft successfully under 
control from the ground. The Beregovoi flight was hardly 
a success. But in January this year, two manned Soyuzes 
were successfully docked, even if the cosmonauts had to 
walk outside in space to get from one to the other. They 
had not, in other words, succeeded in establishing, as the 
Americans had, an air-tight link between one spacecraft 
and another. But presumably they intended to try this 
time. And from the inconclusive attempts made at docking 
which appeared to be made orv Tuesday and Wednesday, 
they have not found the going easy. 

The attraction of a space station is that its separate com¬ 
ponents can be launched from earth with smaller rockets 
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than the Russians would need now to get to the moon, and 
that they provide in turn a launching platform for bigger 
and more ambitious space flights. If space is to be exploited 
on any scale, it will require more men and materials than 
even the Americans can pack into their three-man Saturn 
rockets, and the space station, placed just beyond the pull 
of the earth and the friction of its atmosphere, is the obvious 
assembly point. The Americans know this as well as the 
Russians and, having made their successful dash to the 
moon, are now going back to the hard slog of building what 
amounts to an orbiting space infrastructure of platforms 
and woikshops. 

Soyuz 6 is the first spacecraft actually to be fitted out as a 
workshop in order to see how the normal techniques of earth 
engineering perform in space. The two conditions found in 
space that might be a positive advantage are the lack of 
gravity and the lack of atmosphere ; the vacuum in space 
is actually not as good as that in a good vacuum chamber 
on earth, but it happens to be there for free. The Russians 
tried out three commonly-used welding techniques/plasma, 
electron beam and arc welding, all with a view to building 
space stations. Other engineers have speculated how far 
these peculiar conditions could be used to manufacture com¬ 
ponents to be used by industry down on earth. The scope is 
huge, and bounded only by the imagination ; it ranges all the 
way from ultra-pure raw materials and castings to actual 
manufactured products like hollow ball bearings, and the 
mixing or welding of materials that normally refuse either to 
mix or weld on earth. But as American scientists warned in 
a special report submitted last winter : 

Tiie problem i.s not visualising new materials. The crucial 
question is whether the quantity returnable to earth would 
be worth the cost. The matenal must be worth a great deal 
per pound and per cubic foot, and jelativelv small quantities 
must satisfy demand. 

The repoit was also surprisingly pessimistic about the value 
of a space workship for actual space construction. 

The problems are not wholly technical, or at least the 
Russians do not think they arc. They have worried a great 
deal about the psychological stress on crews cramped together 
in a space ship, more, apparently, than the Americans have 


Russian space shots 

First man in ante*, YMftGJtfarin, 

First day In spati, Gherman Titov. 

First double ©ght» Andfjtan Nikolayev and 
Pavel Popovich. 

Second group flight. Vaffcry Bykoveky. 
First w* Man in space, Valentina 
Tereshkova. ; 

First three-man craft, Vladimir Komardv, 
Konstantin Feoktistov, Boris Yegorov. 
First space-walk (10 minutes) by Leonov 
Pavel Belyayev end Alexei Leonov. 
Parachute snarled at 23,000 feet. Killed 
Vladimir Komarov 

Rv. practice with unmanned Soyuz 2, 
Giorgy Beregovoi 

First docking of two manned craft, and 
first " Orbital Laboratory," Vladimir 
Shatalov, Boris Volynov, Yevgeny 
Khrunov, Alexei Yeliseyev. 

Seven men in three space ships expected 
to, but by Thursday evening still not 
succeeding m, docking and welding two 
of them into a permanent laboratory in 
orbit. 


done, or certainly more than the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration admits to having done. The English 
text* of a book by Gagarin, published in the United States 
only last month, gives a good deal of detail on the experiments 
carried out on trainee cosmonauts and other guinea-pigs in 
space-like conditions, quoting at length from diaries describing, 
among other things, how they got on each other’s nerves. 

Gagarin says flatly that if the men in a space mission are 
not mutually congenial the mission cannot be carried out. Does 
this mean that the Russians are moodier than the Americans, 
or merely that they are planning to keep their men cooped up 
in space ships like the Soyuz for quite long periods ? And 
is that why, even this week, they were laying such stress on 
the shirt-sleeve comfort of the Soyuz. The development of 
space means that it must be accessible to the experts who 
may be middle-aged, short of breath and not in tip-top 
astronaut condition. And the Russians are already softening 
the travel conditions (particularly the landing conditions) in 
a Soyuz to compensate for the physical imperfections of 
average men. 


’Survival in Space By Vladimir Lebedev and Yuri Gagann. Praeger. 


Vostok 1 
Vostok 2 
Vostok 3 
Vostok 4 
Vostok 5 
Vostok 6 

12 461 
6 8 61 
11 862 
12 8 62 
14 6 63 
16 6 63 

Voshkod 1 

12.10.64 

Voshkod 2 

18 3.66 

Soyuz 1 

23. 4.67 

Soyuz 3 

26.10.68 

Soyuz 4 
Soyuz 5 

14. 1.69 
15 169 

Soyuz 6 
Soyuz 7 
Soyuz 8 

11.1069 

12.1069 
131069 



They Needed Him 

A funny thing happened to the Tory party before they all 
left Brighton : they turned to Mr Heath for a bit of confidence— 
and got what they wanted 


It happened all right, and it is the one thing that will nag at 
Mr Wilson despite his new, nonchalant, independent air. Since 
1965 Conservative conferences have been doing their 
damnedest to reassure Mr Heath : he was a difficult, different 
fellow, not the sort of leader they were used to, not doing 
at all well in the polls, not knocking Mr Wilson to kingdom 
come, but they would stand by him and give him confidence. 
But suddenly at Brighton at 11.30 last Saturday morning it 
was the other way round : it was Mr Heath doing his 
damnedest to reassure the Tories. They were a difficult 
bunch, all mixed up on hanging and immigration, not the 
sort of party he’d prefer, not doing at all well in the polls 
lately, and altogether too nervous of Mr Wibon. But he 
would st.*nd by them apd give them confidence. 

And he. did. Until last Saturday Mr Heath had never 
quite bej^n the leader of the Tory party. They were not 
iodeMMJfeLhim* He had never given them a victory. Of 
coursejNKwere all the by-election successes and the occupa¬ 
tion ofi^fy town hall up and down die land, but these were 


victories the party felt they had given Mr Heath, not he them. 
So, consciously or unconsciously, they patronised him, and 
gossiped about him behind his back. Many of them went to 
the Brighton conference expecting the same routine to happen 
again. Instead they found themselves as a party in trouble 
with the opinion polls, at odds with much of the press on 
hanging and race, and even more disconcerted at their own 
returning lack of faith that they would actually win next time. 
Even the shadow cabinet was off form: Mr Maudling’s con¬ 
ference contribution was forgettable, Mr Madeod’s unmemor- 
able, Mr Hogg's speech on race ended abruptly (and nearly 
disastrously) as if he could not be bothered to argue any more. 

Mr Heath gave a good speech, not a great one. In five 
years ^h<fr has not become a phrasemakcr, but his timing is 
much better. He is hot at ease with evocative words, but his 
sense and candour come through. He even dares to be 
funny sometimes. And he has enough confidence these days 
to give it away free. He told the Tories he had made up his 
own mind on hanging and race and that was 1 that. He told 
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Mr Wilson he cheated too much and that was that. And 
he told everyone that he was going to win, and why and 
how, and that was that too. It was not what he said that 
mattered but how he said it. This was new. The Labour 
conference bounced into life with the discovery that the old 
knockabout Mr Wilson was back again. The Tories jumped 
to their feet after Mr Heath’s speech in gratitude at discover¬ 
ing a new Mr Heath. For the first time, it seemed, they really 
needed him. 

Mr Heath’s success with his party has been a very long 
time in the making. It is easier than it used to be to see 
why. Of course all Tory leaders suffer humiliations in 
Opposition : neither Baldwin nor Winston Churchill had an 
easy time of it after electoral defeat. Indeed, in a curious 
way, Mr Heath has actually been lucky. His chief left-of- 
centre rival in the party, Mr Maudling, has accepted the close 
vote on the leadership in 1965 with an equanimity that hardly 
any other politician would have shown. Mr Heath’s prede¬ 
cessor, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, has behaved impeccably, as 
everyone expected of him ; but other fallen leaders have 
behaved very differently in the past. Even Mr Heath’s 
one challenger, Mr Powell, happens to be a man who is 
anathema to much of the press, including the Tory press, 
because of the race issue with which he first identified him¬ 
self. Mr Powell gets no recognition from liberals for being 
more against hanging than Mr Heath is, or for wanting to 
float the pound ; and he gets little enough from the anti- 
marketeers of both left and right when he opposes* Britain’s 
entry irito the economic community. In that way Mr Heath 
has been very lucky indeed. 

But Mr Heath is the first Conservative since Bonar Law 
to lead the party in Opposition without previously being 
prime minister. Since Tory leaders are judged by their 
performance, which chiefly means performance in office, and 
not by what they say or promise on public platforms, this is 
a major disadvantage, and a bigger one than Mr Gaitskcil or 
Mr Wilson suffered with their public. Mr Gaitskell’s troubles 
had other origins. Since, again, Mr Heath’s chief achievements 
in office were the mounting of the first British negotiation in 
Brussels and the abolition of resale price maintenance, both 
disliked by very many Tories, a large number of Conservative 
voters have never felt that he was doing a good job. Besides 
that some of Mr Heath’s compromises for the sake of party 
unity since 1965 have disappointed his original, left-of-centrc 
supporters. No one has ever really tried to talk him up for a 
long time. 

After last Saturday there will be active Heath partisans 
again. They will be able to say, deservedly, that he is his 
own man on hanging and is, once more, his own man on race. 
Mr Powell left Brighton, before Mr Heath’s speech, in very 
good sorts : the Powellites had come within 400 votes of 
capturing the party on the basis of being harder on the blacks. 
Although Mr Powell himself would never be guilty of putting 
it that way, it was how the speeches ran. But Mr Heath was 
firmly against the stop on dependants which the Powellites 
demanded ; a year ago he turned back the bandwagon which 
had begun to roll towards compulsory repatriation. Mr Powell 
has still some way to go before he can think of nobbling Mr 
Heath or capturing the party on immigration—although, of 
course, Labour publicists affect to believe that he has already 
done so. Mr Heath has also held fast to Europe and to trade 
union reform ; and, despite Mr Powell, the Tory leadership 
does not suppose that the pound at $2.40 will be a big election 
issue anyway. In the end it was very much Mr Heath’s kind 
of party that left Brighton. 

That is to say it is still, substantially, a party of change, 
and the old Tory reflexes that it indulges in from time to 
time are the ones considered respectable by the generation 


which fought in the last war. Mr Heath is not fazed by the 
word patriotism because he fought in that war. The financial i 
indulgences of the shadow cabinet are on matters like airchdt 
camera and a military presence in the Persian Gutf. They 
will have a territorial army again. But neither this ,Swt 
of thing, nor the very useful and meticulous work done on 
social welfare, nor even the promise to ciit taxes, is going to 
be what most of the electorate thinks of when it sees Mr Heath 
on the telly and stumping the country next year. 

It is going to think about that party of change. It is 
going to think about it all the harder because Mr Wilson’s 
fundamental appeal is more likely to be to the mxhangers. 
The Labour party is more unhappy than the Tories about 
the idea of Europe. It will not reform the unions. In 
industry, for all Mr Bcnn’s aspirations, Labour’s main record 
is of subsidising failure and hampering success. Labour now 
seems to have no housing policy whatsoever, which is very 
hard on the homeless but cheaper and easier for those 
paying council rents. There are aspects of that prospectus 
which will plainly be more attractive to very many voters 
than anything that Mr Heath will put forward. It is certainly 
a clear reversal of party roles. Even the new element in Mr 
Wilson’s social revolution, the defence of the environment, is 
straight out of Peter Simple. The devastating thing for the 
Heath Tories is the possibility that Mr Wilson will now be 
able to produce just enough of a balancc-of-payments per¬ 
formance to get away with far too much inertia in the country. 

The reversal of roles is something dose to Mr Heath’s 
heart. It is what his Toryism is about, and it is the country’s 
drift to the right that worries him most. But there is a new 
snag. While the Labour Government was falling flat on its 
face, his idea of radical change, especially radical change in 
the unions, did not even need to be argued : it seemed self- 
evident. What Mr Wilson is now able lo do is to force Mr 
Heath, Mi Macleod and the others to argue for specific 
changes, such as a value-added tax, which the country, if it 
has ever heard of them, thinks of simply as new and uncom- 
foi table. The country does not love Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon 
but it would be uncomfortable, if it canle to the bit, actually 
to attach their wages or throw them in prison. The Labour 
Government has been a bit of a disappointment, it’s true, but 
Mr Heath is a very uncomfortable man: is he really worth 
the risk ? Mr Wilson will know how to put it. 

What is more, Mr Heath is surrounded by people who take 
after him: the electorate does not khow Mr Barber, Mr 
Walker, Mr Rippon and Mrs Thatcher at all well, but it 
suspects they are too clever at stirring things up. That was why, 
although he was cast in a more patrician mould, it never 
really cottoned on to Sir Edward Boyle, whose departure 
to Leeds university is a severe loss to liberal Toryism. It is not 
just Mr Angus Maude who is disturbed at the sight of Tories 
behaving like radicals and Labour like conservatives; there 
are many Tory voters who are bemused by the business. 
They will knock Mr Wilson and socialism with a will. But 
what would it all be in aid of ? That is why, until last 
Saturday, the Conservative party did not love Mr Heath. It 
was not because he is not married ; it was not even because he 
has not won them the election yet either. It was chiefly 
because he was asking them to swallow very difficult things 
in everyday life without being entirely sure he knew what he 
was doing. Now, because for the first time they needed him 
at Brighton more than he needed them, and he knew it, fie 
may not be loved by them any the more but he has their 
respect and a little more of their faith. , It was the most 
important single thing to happen at a Tory conference since 
1963, and the Labour party should make no mistake; it 
happened all right 
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For Europe To Say 

Whether there is going to be a Europe that is worth Britain's joining is something 
the Europeans, as much as the British, have to decide 


Does even Europe want Europe ? In President de Gaulle’s 
day, and still more since, it has been a common gaullist 
theory that the general was merely a convenient excuse for 
his paitners’ lack of interest in letting Britain into the 
European Economic Community. On the evidence available, 
that was a myth. There is much less evidence that it was a 
myth where the development of the community was con¬ 
cerned. The French enthusiasm for a common agricultural 
policy is matched by an equal dislike of other supranational 
possibilities such as a common trading policy towards third 
countries. But the French are not alone. Even when they have 
accepted some common policy in theory, other countries are 
reluctant to put it into practice : Belgium and Italy, for 
mstance, at this moment are refusing to switch to the value- 
added tax at the time they said they would. 

The next two months, and particularly the EEC summit 
meeting at The Hague in November—which is carefully 
described not as an EEC meeting but as one of the countries 
that happen to belong to the EEC—will show whether the 
national governments are as reluctant as ever to carry the 
community beyond its present half-made stage. And that, 
in turn, will affect the negotiations with Britain : more so, 
one can guess, than any number of opinions on the British 
application delivered by the European commission from 
Brussels. The commission is the guardian of the Rome Treaty ; 
but it is the national governments that will say yes to Britain 
or no. 

That does not necessarily mean trouble for Mr Wilson. He 
has found it expedient to play down such federalism as exists 
even in the present EEC. He cannot hope to appease the 
isolationists or the anti-Europeans. But there are many people 
in Britain who would like to get the advantage of joining the 
EEC, in its present condition as little more than a customs 
union, without any diminution of Britain’s independence— 
to have then cake and eat it too. It is a tempting notion, 
though the problem is that the size of the cake is quite 
possibly one of the things at stake. The cake, for instance, 
may not be as large as it could be if a customs union were 
supplemented by an economic one whose policy decisions 
could not be taken on a purely national level ; but try telling 
that to Mr Shinwell or Mr Scanlon. The British negotiators 
might well find it easier at home if the present EEC members 
decide, say, not to implement even the modest proposals of 
the Barrc plan for economic co-ordination. They might find 
it easier at Westminster if no one takes the lip-service paid 
to a democratic Europe seriously enough to give the European 
parliament powers to decide as well as talk. Britain’s Foreign 
Office, like others, might be happier if the Six agreed merely 
to co-ordinate foreign policy—which means agreeing where 
it is nationally convenient, and differing where it isn’t. And 
this kind of sub-community Europe is a perfectly possible 
outcome of the coming months. 

The same is true of the, curiously, more immediate question 
of defence. Logically this should come after some agreement 
on foreign policy. But it happens that the west Europeans, 
whatever their various views on how to handle the Russians, 
China or Biafra, already have a common attitude on defence. 
They allJbtyw whose roctets are pointed at them. It also 
happemJBE^|he Americans would like to lessen their own 
defen^^l^Wi in Europe, and that the French nuclear 


force—which points along the same azimut as everybody 
clse’s, dc Gaulle or no de Gaulle—costs a lot of money. The 
European summit meeting, amid some vague talk about 
political co-ordination, might throw a little harder light on the 
future of European nuclear weapons. The new German 
chancellor will presumably turn up with a new policy on 
the non-proliferation treaty. M. Pompidou will turn up with 
half a force de frappe and a hole in his pocket. And with 
some thoughts on Anglo-French co-operation that might fill 
it ? Even the most ardent European third-forcer can hardly 
see this loose nuclear co-operation jelling into an independent 
European force, but it might start to jell into something 
nearer the British Government’s thinking about a European 
voice within Nato. The British negotiators at Brussels are 
surely going to be asked some questions that rightly do not 
figure in the commission’s documents about Mr Wilson’s 
(and Mr Heath’s) views on the connection, if any, between 
joining the EEC and the British share in its defence. 

The one thing that seems reasonably likely to emerge from 
the next couple of months quite firmly “ communitarian ” is 
the EEC’s common agricultural policy ; the French, for 
whatever national reasons, will see to that. What is‘impor¬ 
tant here is that the form of common policy could—as it 
should—change. Even in Paris, as in Bonn and Brussels, it is 
now admitted that a common policy does not mean the par¬ 
ticular one, and the particular prices, in force at this moment. 
The fault of that policy is not that the foolish continentals 
failed to adopt the wise British system of deficiency payments. 
It is that their system encourages and subsidises limitless 
agricultural production. The British system could do just the 
same—but it does not because, in various ways, the total of 
farm subsidies is restricted. This, not the argument of levies 
against deficiency payments (in other words subsidies by the 
consumer rather than the taxpayer), is where the EEC has 
gone wrong. And it knows it. 

That does not mean the agricultural hurdle will have 
vanished before the British negotiators arrive in Brussels. 
But it may be getting lower. Even now it is wonderfully hard 
to quantify : witness Mr Douglas Jay’s apparent estimate of 
the total that Britain would pay out, in levies or in higher 
prices for food from the continent, at about £650 million, 
whereas the Ministry of Agriculture has put the figure at 
around £400 million. Neither figure allows for the likely 
15 per cent cut in EEC butter prices (which would save Britain 
£40 million-odd) ; or, more seriously, for the growth of home 
production in response to higher prices which one of the few 
dispassionate studies* has suggested might—at present EEC 
prices—include another 3 million to 4 million tpns of grain and 
50,000 tons of butter in the short term, and up to 170,000 
tons of butter after ten years (worth, respectively, some £120 
million to £150 million, £35 million and £130 million at 
today’s EEC prices). Other smaller pluses and minuses are 
unquantifiable. On top of any such estimate are the uncertain 
amount Britain might get back from the EEC farm fund, and 
the additional budgetary contribution that would be called for. 
The total burden really is anyone's guesstimate : about £200 
million is ourS, if “ reasonable ** terms were reached in 
negotiation. And this is the point : the burden will be, 


# " Food, Farming and the Common Market.” By Michael Butterwick 
and Edmund Neville Rolfe. Oxford University Press. 55s. 
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within limits, negotiable, and some people in the EEC are 
coming to recognise that it could be unfair. The British 
negotiators at Brussels will not face a solid front of peasants. 

The British negotiators ? That is, of course, if there ever 
are such people. The most important single question facing 
the European leaders at The Hague will not be what kind 


* 

of Europe they want to create but whether they can create 
anything whatever when laxge parts of democratic Europe 
are out in the cold. M. Pompidou is being perfectly reasonable 
in saying that the EEC should know where it is trying to go. 
But he would be quite mistaken if he thought enlarging the 
community could be taken up as an afterthought. 



The Prods Aren't All Wrong 

Belfast's Protestant working class is becoming bemused and 
isolated : Mr Callaghan must be quite sure to carry enough of them 
with him in his reforms. If not, there will be real pain 


Mr Callaghan is pushing hard in Ulster : some would say 
that he has calculated the consequences, others that he is 
pushing his own, and the British troops’, luck. The firing in 
the Shankill road, Belfast, last Saturday night when a 
Protestant mob began the worst rioting in the city since 1922 
cannot have been a surprise to anyone. The mob, some in 
drink and most in ignorance, reacted in the one way it knew, 
and had been taught, to what it understood to be the dis¬ 
banding of the B-spccial police which was recommended by 
Lord Hunt’s committee last Friday. It did not know, or 
chose not to know, that the B-specials will go on until the 
new military leserve suggested by the Hunt report *is set up. 
It did not appreciate, or chose not to appreciate, Major 
Chichester-Clark’s rationalisation that the B-men were simply 
to be merged as many historic regiments have been merged 
in their time. Major Chachester-Glark’s ways are not the 
ways of the Shankill road. The mob broke out last Saturday 
night, and it will riot again in the Shankill road and else- 
whcic if the feeling is allowed to grow that the Protestant 
working class in Belfast has no friend but itself. 

The Shankill mob has no reason to expect understanding 
and protection after what it did. There arc hard men in that 
mob. But there arc also many more ordinary people whose 
fault is to have lived in a particular society all their lives 
and not to be equipped for rapid change now. They are 
not real bigots or fanatics: they do ordinary jobs and they 
wonder what has hit them. Most of them know that they 
damaged their cause beyond immediate repair by the mad¬ 
ness of Saturday night. The Unionist politicians at Westmin¬ 
ster are ashamed of them. The newspapers and television are 
contemptuous of them. There is a total communications 
failure for them—except with their own instincts. Mr 
Callaghan said many sensible things in the Commons on 
Monday. He knows many of the Protestant sensitivities. But 
speeches in the Commons do not normally penetrate very 
deep in Belfast. It is suspicions that do. 

There were three good reasons for pushing out the Hunt 
report before ordinary people were ready for it. First, it 
points in the right direction : many Protestants who recognise 
the failings of some of the B-specials have accepted that. 
But, second, and this is where the suspicions started, the 
report made the best reading of all for those in the Labour 
party and outside it who want direct rule from Westminster 
and nothing else. And, third, the report helped to get down 
the remaining Roman Catholic barricades which neither the 
army nor the Royal Ulster Constabulary had been able to 
remove otherwise. The Catholic secessions in Belfast and 
Londonderry were ended, at least in appearance. All this is 
understandable. But there is another side to it. 

There are elements in the Unionist party in Ulster who 
are not naive and who are waiting for just the sort of 
opportunity that the alienation of the Shankill mob from the 
British troops has presented. Mr Craig, Commander 


Anderson, Mr West and their friends will not act rashly : 
they know that they cannot follow Rhodesia in a unilateral 
declaration of independence The British troops are there in 
force. But the Craig men are now moving (see page 21) 
to undermine the parliamentary position of Mr Callaghan’s 
own instrument in Ulster, the Chichester-Clark cabinet. The 
support they get is not made up of malignant mobs, or merely 
of the Rev. Ian Paisley’s adherents, but of ordinary, bemused 
people. Mr Callaghan and his advisers may have made a 
political judgment about Mr Craig’s forces which will he 
shown to be correct in the coming weeks. Mr Craig is not 
the most popular man in Ulster today : he had a very bad 
election result in February. But the way to reinforce him is 
to seek solutions which may appeal, and might even work, in 
Britain but which are very different on the ground in Belfast. 
For there is legitimate reason, as Mr Callaghan has acknow¬ 
ledged, for some of the Protestant fears. 

However the Protestant majority of Ulster got in the 
wrong with British public opinion—and it did much to place 
itself there—there is a real danger now that this will lead to 
increased Protestant fears that the border is something that 
the Westminster Parliament would be willing to give away 
one day. There was a time, now fortunately over, when what¬ 
ever Miss Bernadette Devlin said in England or the United 
States was a revealed truth. It is still accepted that whatever 
Cardinal Conway says must be the ultimate in political 
wisdom. Perhaps it is. The cardinal is in a very difficult 
situation : he must not lose his influence with the Catholic 
community for fear that the worst happens and anarchy takes 
over. But he does little enough for other people’s stability. 
The fact is that the greatest single contribution the cardinal 
could now make to communal understanding in Ulster would 
be to dramatise, for ordinary people who do not read the fine 
print, his acceptance of the border. Even the appointment 
of a chaplain at Stormont would help. 

The impression which has caught on in Britain and the 
United States is that a sustained persecution of Catholics has 
been carried out in Ulster for the past 50 years. There has 
certainly been discrimination in skilled and semi-skilled 
employment, which is partly the result of bigotry but may 
now be even more the result of slow economic growth and 
relatively high unemployment. There has been discrimination, 
sometimes blatant, in council housing by some 10 per cent of 
local authorities. There has been gerrymandering of consti¬ 
tuencies in Londonderry, and the local government (although 
not the Westminster and Stormont) franchise has been too 
narrow. But the Ulster government has allowed the existence 
of a Catholic state-within-a-state in education which would 
alarm its left-wing critics in England if they were ever con¬ 
fronted with it. Even the controversy over the Mater hospital 
in Belfast would have had the English left up in arms. 

It is very much to the credit of the Stormont system that 
it was more tolerant of such Catholic claims and prejudices 
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ihan, probably, a Whitehall authority would have been, intransigence. To their minds Mr Jack Lynch meant what 
To very many Protestants in Ulster this has plainly been the he said about united Ireland. To their minds the country they 
light and sensible thing to do : there has been no Catholic fought for in the last war, which Dublin did not fight for, 
criticism of the Stormont cm these matters at all in the latest has chosen not to understand them. This is an appallingly 
troubles. But there has, naturally if unfortunately, been difficult problem. It Ls a matter of pace and communications, 
glowing Protestant resentment at such concessions when the of actions as much as assurances. If Mr Callaghan cannot get 
Catholic community which insists on having its way does the cardinal to respond, he may have to think of being a 
not e\cn recognise*, as it appears, the very basis of the little dramatic himself. He may also have to consider how 
political authority which has done the conceding. Now it is limited the tactic of merely overawing people may be. The 
right that housing discrimination and job discrimination Stormont is cowed, but it is losing much of its authority, 
should be ended, too. This is going to mean pain for some There are many pitfalls for a Home Secretary in Ulster : 
Protestants, although perhaps not very many. But what some Mr Callaghan knows that better than anyone. But the 
of them want to know is whether this is just putting their own worst pitfall of all is to lose touch with the majority of simple, 
house in order, or whether it is a preparation, as the Pausleyites if often mistaken, people who no longer have full trust 
tell them, for the day when they will be themselves a minority in their own local leaders and who find themselves, in a 
inside a united Ireland which they do not want. matter of weeks, isolated in a hostile and censorious world. 

This seems a silly question elsewhere in the United King- That is when men do things that everyone regrets. Of all 
dotn, outside the Labour left which actively does want this Mr Wilson’s cabinet Mr Callaghan is the one man who can 
to happen. But it is not a silly question for ordinary Protestant probably best think himself into their skins. He will need to, 
people in Ulster. To their minds the Catholic secessionist unless Ulster and the United Kingdom are really luckier 
areas were not proof of Catholic fears as much as of Catholic than they deserve. 

The Test of Alliance 


If Mr Sato cannot bring Okinawa back from Washington 
next month there could be trouble 

Nearly a quarter of a century after the two countries stopped Japanese soil. One point on which Mr Sato might therefore 
lighting each other, a large area of Japan is still under make concessions, to get the nuclear stuff out, is in defining 
American jurisdiction. The visit to Washington next month the rights the Americans should have for installing and 
of Mr Sato, the Japanese prime minister, will be of great moving conventional weapons without consulting the Japanese 
importance both for American-Japanese relations and for beforehand. It is taken for granted that the bases will remain, 
the future of Mr Sato's government. Negotiations have But if they were brought within the present limitations of the 
been dragging on for several months about the future status security treaty the Americans would not be able to use them 
of Okinawa and the Ryukyu islands, so far without any freely for moving troops and supplies to South Vietnam or 
clear sign that they will reach an agreement. Japan wants South Korea ; nor would bombing missions be able to leave 
to resume full sovereignty over the islands. The Americans from Okinawa as they do now. To lose those rights, as well 
want to keep as free a use as passible of the bases—more as the nuclear weapons, could be too much for the United 
than iuo huge sprawling installations—they have built States. 

there. At the moment they can move men and equip- The Japanese are understandably urging an end to the 
merit as they like, including nuclear weapons. They do lk occupied ” status of the Ryukyu islands. They argue that 
not have to consult the Japanese government, as they do in relations should be on a more equal basis, free from the 
the bases on the mainland, before they use Okinawa for taint of defeat and occupation. The storage of nuclear 
anything more than routine reconnaissance flights. This weapons, reasonably or not, has become a symbol of this 
has made Okinawa the cornerstone of the American defence inferior status. It is probable that a majority of Japanese 
system in east Asia. require Mr Sato to return from Washington with at least 

Next year has assumed special significance for Japan, a specific understanding from President Nixon about the 
This is not because the American-Japanese security treaty, date of the reversion of the Ryukyu islands, and the condi- 
vvhich was renewed in i960, has to be renewed again then— tions under which this will be carried out. 
it has no time limit -bin because either country is free after It may be that the Americans will insist on economic 
1970 to give one year's notice if it intends to abrogate it. concessions from Japan in return for an agreement on 

Mr Sato’s government has no intention of abrogating Okinawa. They have been pressing for a “ voluntary 

it ; but it is asking that Okinawa and the Ryukyus revert control ” of Japanese textile exports to the United States, 
to the same status as the other American bases in and for the elimination of import restrictions on more than 
Japan. 100 goods which the Americans want to export to Japan. 

The central question is about the terms on which Okinawa The two sets of talks have unfortunately coincided in time, 
should be returned to Japanese sovereignty. No date has But it would be a mistake to link them deliberately. No 
been fixed, although the one being canvassed by the Japanese doubt the Americaas arc justified in demanding a more 
government is 1972. More important, however, is the ques- liberal Japanese import policy. But the status of Okinawa 
lion of nuclear arms. For the record, the Americans have and the future of American-Japanese relations are too 
never confirmed or denied that these weapons are kept on important to be bargained against cars or textiles. The 
Okinawa ; but since they are free to store them there, and maintenance of a stable government in Japan is essential 

since Okinawa is of such strategic value, it is certain that for the United States and for eastern Asia. That stability 

jjthey are there. There witf be a legal problem if the United would be enhanced by a firm assurance to withdraw nuclear 
S* vc a ^ orma ^ undertaking to withdraw them, weapons and to restore the Ryukyus to Japanese sovereignty 
H^Hf^ppancse constitution prohibits nuclear arms on in the riea t future. 
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BRITAIN 


Yet another tune on Jim's fiddle 


Mr Callaghan has dived between the 
Tories' legs. Encouraged by a private 
effort to obtain an order in the High 
Court to force his hand over the boun¬ 
daries bill, the Tories might have 
supposed that they were driving the Home 
Secretary into a slightly uncomfortable 
corner. Hut Mr Callaghan can wriggle his 
way out of most traps that the Opposition 
thinks up, and he has now made a very 
ingenious and disreputable effort to get 
out of this one and set up an ambush 
of his own. 

The position at the end of the summer 
instalment of the boundaries saga was 
almost straightforward. Either the Lords 
continued to throw out Mr Callaghan’s 
original bill or they did not. If they did 
not, the next general election would be 
fought on the same boundaries as the 
last, except for Creator London and nine 
constituencies with abnormally high 
electorates— if the boundary commission 
could produce new plans for these in time 
If the Lords did go on throwing it out, 
Mr Callaghan would either have to lay 
orders before Parliament implementing 
the boundary commissions’ recommenda¬ 
tions (unlikely) or take a hatchet to the 
Lords (inettet tivc because of the delay) 
or w'ait until next summer and pass his 
hill over their heads (much more likely). 

l’lie difficulty was that while Mr 
Callaghan was waiting, and thus unpro¬ 
tected by a statute framed by himself, lie 
would in law still be bound by the existing 
statute, winch says that the orders imple¬ 
menting the reports must be laid “ as soon 
as maybe ” after the reports are produced. 
Mr Callaghan’s argument is, of course, 
that the moment at which the local 
government boundary changes are settled 
is as soon as electoral boundary changes 
could sensibly be made (which is non¬ 
sense) and he added a clause to his bill 
this week laying down that the commis¬ 
sions should start work again by March, 
1972. 

But it would obviously be uncomfortable 
for the Home Secretary to have to 
argue this one in a court of law, which 
Mr Ross McWhirter, who has been 
granted leave to apply to the High Court 
for an order compelling Mr Callaghan 
to lay the orders before Parliament, is 


doing his best to ensure that he would 
have to do. So on Tuesday Mr Callaghan 
announced that if the Lords did reject 
his bill on Thursday, as Lord Carrington 
has assured the "Lory conference that they 
would do, he would lay those orders 
before Parliament. But, said Mr Callaghan, 

I should not be able to advise the House 

to approve the orders. 

In other words, Mr Callaghan was pub¬ 
licly prepared to admit that lie would 
obey the letter of the existing law in the 
knowledge that he and his Government 
colleagues would defeat its intention. The 
Opposition had plenty to say about that. 
And they had good reasons for saying it 
with such venom, as well as with such 
high mural tone. 

J«he boundary commissions’ proposals 
would have given the 'Lories perhaps 15 
to 20 extra scats at the next election. The 
result of that election could very well 
depend on just about that number of 
seats. This is why Mr Callaghan's 
behaviour is so important, not only to 
both political parties hut to anyone who 
would like to hope that the electoral 
system could not he tinkered with by a 
government to keep itself in j>ower. The 
Labour Government’s feverish haste to 
press on with the Redcliffe-Maud reforms 
of local government, chiefly to give their 
excuse for waiting some weight, is merely 
shoddy. 

But Mr Callaghan has given the 
'Lories more than the constitution to think 
about. He also said that if he had to lay 
these orders before Parliament, he would 
advise the Commons to reject the lot. 
Next year’s Greater I/ondon Council 
elections would have to be fought in the 
old multi-member constituencies. At the 
general election there would he 99, rather 
than 92, I/ondon constituencies. The 
redistribution of London seats would he 
no had thing for the Labour party, so that 
Mr Callaghan may not be too happy 
sticking to his threat. But what about the 
nine large constituencies which, under his 
bill, would become 14? The Tories would 
probably make a small net gain from these 
extra seats. 

Would this small crumb have been 
better than nothing ? Anything, in an 
election as close as the next one is going 


to be, might be better than nothing. But 
there is too much small print at the 
bottom of this calculation. It was npt 
worth knuckling under, even in the Lords, 
for that. For Mr Callaghan there is this 
consolation : he has certainly done his 
l>est to prove that the Lords’ residual role 
as some sort of constitutional traffic lights 
is not proof against such a parliamentary 
road hog as himself. And if it is a close 
election he may not need consoling at all. 

Ulster 


Craig's warpath 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

If Mr William Craig is not intent on 
being the next prime minister of Northern 
Ireland he has many people fooled, 
including, it seems, the present incumbent, 
Major Chichcster-Clark, who spent two 
and a half hours on Wednesday afternoon 
explaining behind closed doors to the 
Unionist hardliners in Stormont what his 
immediate strategy was and why, unless 
he had their full support, he would leave 
them to try it on their own. They were 
quieter after that, hut Mr Craig's princi¬ 
pal argument, as he skimmed from one 
grassroots Unionist association to another 
in a scarlet Alfa-Romeo this week, was 
that Major Chichester-Clark had no 
policy at all. 

The fighting that broke out in Belfast 
last weekend was ostensibly the Protestant 
backlash against the prime minister’s 
announcement that the report delivered by 
Lord Hunt's committee on the reforma¬ 
tion of the police was good, and was, 
indeed, as good as done. A mob of 2,000 
went down the Shankill road towards the 
favourite Protestant target, the ironically- 
titled Unity Walk, a block of Belfast 
council flats let exclusively to Roman 
Catholics. When the military made to 
stop them, with the gallant help of linked- 
armed policemen, shooting broke out. A 
policeman was killed and so was one of 
the snipers. There were many wounded in 
the bring. I.ater in the week a number 
of police reservists handed in their jobs 
with their dark green uniforms, also in 
protest against the report. 

The pity of it was, of course, that the 
report in fact very closely follows a 
memorandum of suggestions delivered by 
the police. It makes the very obvious 
suggestion^ that military defence should 
be controlled by the army—with the help, 
when needed, of a new police reserve; 
that a police authority should be estab- 
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showed that there had been a summer 
swing back to Labour, irt the month when 
Mr Wilson was last talking of the ripen¬ 
ing fruit ” from his economic policies 
(although also a day before the Govern¬ 
ment tightened hire purchase controls, 
and three weeks before Mr Jenkins 
introduced his November mini-budget). 

Labour is pretty confident that it can 
hold the swing to below-Bassetlaw levels 
this time, and thus hold all five seats. It 
needs to do so. If the Tories won any of 
them, they would be on their way to a 
parliamentary lead in the nexit general 
election of over 270; there are more than 
190 Labour seats that the Tories should 
find easier to win than any of those to be 
fought on October 30th. Even the 11.8 per 
cent swing needed to gain Newcastle- 
under-Lyme would be tantamount to a 
lory lead on the public opinion polls in 
Great Britain of around 16 per cent, and 
the National Opinion Poll in the Daily 


fished; and that the chief of police should 
answer to the cabinet. The message did not 
get across. Major Cfiichester-Clark simply 
did not make it clear that the police 
reserve was to be replaced partly by a 
new reserve answerable directly to the 
military commander and parti) bv full¬ 
time police. He opted instead for a muf¬ 
fled denial and explanation that what was 
happening was that their name and orga¬ 
nisation only were being changed, and he 
took this very wavy fine precisely because 
he knew the B-specials had come to stand 
- with no small encouragement—for 
everything that was nearest and dearest 
in the Protestant way of fife. 

All of which-, of course, was highly 
nourishing for Mr Craig and his friends. 
There might equally have been a battle 
over the proposed reduction in Ulster's 
local authorities, but this had been 
referred back, on Whitehall advice, for 
closer political scrutiny. So the row was 
over the B-men. The Unionist party had, 
in fact, formally supported the adoption 
of the Hunt report by 28 votes to seven, 
but on Tuesday Commander Albert 
Anderson called a meeting of the 66 
committee—supposedly representing all 
Unionist backbenchers—and 12 turned 
up, with the hardliners obviously in the 1 
majority. The next move was a call to 
convene the Unionist Council, which 
could possibly happen on Monday but 
more probably will be next Friday. 

By then, with any luck, the cabinet 
ought to have pulled itself together and 
done something for its public image. This 
it really needs. There is no real danger at 
the moment of Mr Craig being given the 
reins—if any reins in fact remain—or of 
Messrs West, Boal and McQuade getting 
government jobs. But the majority of 
Unionists at Stormont and outside are 
starved of self-respect. The English are 
visibly in the key positions. Sir Ian Free¬ 
land is very dearly in charge of the 
military in the streets; Sir Arthur Young 
is introdutffc a new, diplomatic way of 
running police; anil Mr Oliver 

Wrjsgtyi his team of three, is a 


quieter but even more certain presence in 
the prime minister’s office. 

The Unionists have only themselves to 
blame. One of their younger, promising 
members was allowed to be pressured out 
of the house because he dared to question 
the wisdom of Unionist MPs belonging to 
the Orange older. Mr Richard Ferguson 
resigned techmealiv on grounds of health, 
but Mr Brian Walker’s New Ulster Mqve- 
ment is particularly hoping that he feels 
much better in time for the next election. 
There are centre party movements already 
formed in every county except County 
Fermanagh. But the Rev Ian Paisley 
is preparing to stand for Mr Ferguson’s 
seat. He does not lack self-confidence. 

By-elections 

The easy five? 

In the sunshine of the latent trade figures, 
the Labour party has at last agreed to 
hold by-elections on October 30th, in the 
five safest of its six empty parliamentary 
seats. The swings that die Conservatives 
require to capture them are : 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 11.8% 

Swindon 12.4% 

Paddington North 13.1% 

Islington North 14.4% 

Glasgow Gorbals 25.1% 


In Glasgow Gorbals, the main chal¬ 
lenge will come from the (supposedly 
fading) Scottish Nationalists ; everybody 
now expects Labour to romp home there. 
The other four seats, with required lory 
swings from 11J to 14J per cent, would 
all have been very much at risk at any 
previous time in the past two years. 

In the 16 by-elections held in Great 
Britain since the beginning of 1968 the 
swing to Conservative has ranged from a 
high of 21.1 per cent (at, Dudley 18 
months ago) to a low of 10.8 per cent. 
That swing of only 10.8 per cent to 
Conservative occurred when Labour held 
Bassetlaw exactly a year ago: on October 
31, 1968, when the public opinion polls 


Mail this week puts the lory lead at only 
9.9 per cent. 

If Laboui does well in the easy five on 
October 30th, great interest will centre 
on the difficult sixth empty Lalxmr seat, 
which is being left empty for ithe time 
being. This is the marginal Labour seat 
of Wellingborough (Tory swing required 
only 2.4 per cent). If Labour could hold 
Wellingborough in a by-election, then the 
probability is that Mr Wilson could get 
back in a new general elec tion with a 
majority of 40 or more. Some people 
think (that the Piime Ministers strategy 
may be to use a Wellingborough by-elec¬ 
tion in early 1970 exactly as he used Hull 
North in early 1966 ; as a litmus paper 
which, if it stays pink, could signal him 
straight into a snap general election. 

Aid 

Goodbye to 
Prentice 

'The decision of Mr Reginald Prentice not 
to take the job offered him at Mr 
Wedgwood Benn’s new ministry of tech¬ 
nology and power may just be a question 
of personalities—these things happen. But 
it has been taken by the aid lobby as hav¬ 
ing more to do with his old post as 
minister of overseas development. They 
fear that Mr Prentice's long and 
passionate campaign to obtain a civilised 
slice of the budget for die aid programme 
has been finally defeated. Nor doe.s the 
Prime Ministers pledge at a recent meet¬ 
ing organised by Oxfam that aid would 
not be cut—and indeed that it would 
rise this year—add much comfort. No 
doubt unwittingly, the figures which he 
used to olairn a 6 per cent increase were 
incompatible. T he target for the financial 
year 1969-70 was compared to the out¬ 
turn for 1968-69, and out-turns almost 
always fall below their targets. 

Givery the Labour Government’s miser- 
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able effort in the aid field—there has been 
a steady decline in net official disburse¬ 
ments as a proportion of gnp since 1964 
(indeed the peak was in 1961)—there is 
every reason for suspicion. At present the 
aid programme is the only part of central 
government spending with a ceiling set in 
monetary terms and not in real purchasing 
power. The ceiling has for several years 
now rested at £205 million, although over 
and above this there are various special 
payments, for food aid, aid to offset’the 
military rundown in Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore and so on. It is these special payments 
which will push up the total slightly this 
year, if not by as much as the Prime 
Minister's 6 per cent. But during the 1970s 
under present policies Britain will move 
farther and farther away from the target 
of 1 per cent of gnp at market prices 
which it accepted at the second Unctad 
conference in New Delhi. 

All is not yet lost. Unctad and 
the Pearson commission have provided 
fuel for the increasingly powerful and 
vociferous aid lobby, both inside Parlia¬ 
ment and outside. The Prime Minister 
feels genuinely warm towards the aid pro¬ 
gramme. If mere warmth cuts no ice at 
the Treasury, the improvement of the 
balance of payments figures, until now the 
main reason for the aid ceiling, should 
allow some room for manoeuvre. And Mrs 
Hart, the new minister, is certainly not 
mere Treasury cannon fodder. In any 
case the main battle will have been 
fought by her predecessor, and he may 
well have won at least some loosening of 
the framework for aid. 

Nevertheless Mr Prentice’s intention to 
go on fighting the good fight from the 
backbenches does have its significance. 
Assuming that extra aid is forthcoming 
over the next few years, it will still get 
us nowhere near the 1 per cent target. 
This includes both official and private 
flows. The Pearson commission bracketed 
it with a secondary target of 0.7 per cent 
for the net official flow. To achieve this 
by >975 the aid programme would have 
to be doubled at least in real terms. Under 
conventional thinking this is aiming 
for the stars. But under the most 
plausible assumptions it means that not 
much more than a per cent of the extra 
gnp that Brftyun gams by future growth 
will have Jpjfe devoted to.aid. Is this so 
muck^|ftlr j It is this sum which, one 
susDeenL^ttliiVDtivatinfir Mr Prentice. 


Government changes 

The second rank 


Mr Wilson’s motives for phase two of 
his government reorganisation seem to be 
perfectly straightforward—to clear out a 
batch of the junior ministers hovering 
around retirement age and get a few more 
of the younger members on his side of the 
dividing line between government f and 
back benches. So out have gone ten minis¬ 
ters below cabinet rank and three Whips, 
and in have come 13 back-benchers 
and one life-peer—Lord Delacourt-Smith 
—who comes to replace Mr Prentice. This 
brings Mr Wilson’s new administration to 
a total of 101 members, or four fewer than 
the total on the payroll before he began 
this round of musical chairs. 

The only two ministers of state to retire 
are Lord Stonham and Mr Mallelieu, but 
the rest have been shuffled around a bit. 
Mrs Shirley Williams leaves the Depart¬ 
ment of Education for the Home Office; 
Mr Dick Taverne moves up at the 
Treasury to Financial Secretary and is 
replaced by Mr William Rodgers ; Mr 
Denis Howell takes both himself and his 
job from the education department to the 
new housing and local government com¬ 
plex. A minister for sport presumably 
makes as much sense there as anywhere 
else. Mr Eric Varley, Mr Wilson’s parlia¬ 
mentary private secretary, is the only 
backbencher to become a minister of 
state. Four of them become assistant 
Whips and the remaining eight parliamen¬ 
tary secretaiies. Among these are, notably, 
Mr Ben Whitaker, who goes to the 
Ministry of Overseas Development, Miss 
Joan Lestor, who goes to the Deparunent 
of Education and Mr Ivor Richard who 
goes to the Ministry of Defence—besides, 
of course, Dr John Dunwoody, who 
joins his wife in the Government by be¬ 
coming parliamentary under-secretary at 
the Department of Health and Social 
Security. Mr Wilson can never resist the 
nice touch. 

The Crosland bag 


Mr Anthony Crosland, the new Secretary 
of State for Local Government and 
Regional Planning, will have a iob to 


turn himself from an overlord into a boss. 
Nearly all the civil servants, and all the 
statutory powers, remain with the old 
Ministries of Transport and Housing and 
Local Government—the latter absorbing 
the always vague regional planning respon¬ 
sibilities of the late Department of Econo¬ 
mic Affairs. These will unite in the 
ministry of housing with its existing 
town and country planning powers to 
form a Central Group of Planning 
Divisions, under Mr R. N. Heaton, ex- 
DEA. He will report direct to Mr 
Croskmd on regional planning matters 
only ; but Mr Crosland firmly expects all 
large-scale planning deoisions arising 
from either of his two feudatory ministries 
to be referred to him. He will rely on 
Mr Benn, Minister of Technology, to 
consult him about big permits for 
industrial location (although it is the 
cumulative small ones which often matter 
just much). 

Urban motorways could present Mr 
Crosland with his real chance to do 
another Stansted, though he is approach¬ 
ing this complex subject with caution. 
'Meanwhile he is looking at all the environ¬ 
mental and anti-pollution powers scattered 
round Whitehall to see if they need 
pulling together, and augmenting, in one 
central authority. As expected, his big 
immediate job will be local government 
reform and he will do his best to meet 
Mr Wilson’s Christmas deadline for a 
white paper. But this one will not give 
boundaries, only pronounce on principles 
(e.g. the unitary authorities). Conceivably 
another white paper will be needed later, 
unless the traditional clumsy method of 
local boundary inquiries everywhere is 
thought good enough. And not until this 
winter’s white paper is out of the way will 
the new Secretary of State turn himself 
to the task of creating a more compact 
empire out of his tangled inheritance. 


Students 


Over to you, Mr 
Short 


Weak committees have a habit of recom¬ 
mending the creation of other committees 
to do their job for them. The House of 
Commons select committee on education, 
which has been tramping round the 
country learning about student unrest, 
reported this week, nearly unanimously, 
in favour of the creation of a Higher 
Education Commission. This could have 
been buck-passing, a smokescreen for the 
sort of ineffectiveness that was pessimistic¬ 
ally expected from the under-staffed new 
select committees, and in particular from 
one worriting away at such an over¬ 
exposed problem. But the education com¬ 
mittee’s report* is way out of that class. It 
may even, by virtue of its sheer good 

•House o i Commons Paper 449-1. HMSO. 

1*79 fid. 
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Hornsey students: their mentors need guidence too 


sense, have some limited influence. 

The committee recommends a number 
of piecemeal changes which it thinks 
would help to avoid trouble in higher* 
education establishments, but this sort of 
brisk criticism would not have been 
enough to lift its report out of the 
ordinary, useful though it may be. The 
committee’s contribution has been to take 
an unusually hard look at the effects of 
both the universities’ muth-prized 
autonomy, and local authonties’ much- 
prized control of other colleges, on their 
troubles. Not that it lays all the blame 
for student unrest on differing practices 
at different institutions, or even on pur¬ 
blind administration at any of them, which 
would be plainly foolish. But its theme U 
that the lack of a central organisation 
actively concerned to generalise the best 
experience is the most important cause of 
avoidable trouble. 

The central organisations which are 
vaguely supposed to be in charge of 
universities do not provide this guidance. 
This is not exactly their fault. The 
Secretary of State for Education told the 
committee that he has no statutory res¬ 
ponsibility for the universities. Other 
education ministers have been more inter¬ 
ested in higher education than Mr Short, 
but of course he is theoretically quite cor¬ 
rect. The University Grants Committee, 
despite its wide terms of reference, has 
never been encouraged to do much more 
than act as a buffer between government 
and universities over finance and watch 
over expansion. The vice-chancellors’ 
committee has begun to blossom into 
something useful, particularly in the busi¬ 
ness of negotiations with the National 
Union of Students and possibly in discus¬ 
sions about changes in the academic year. 
But it has perhaps even less control over 
its members than has the NUS. The Privy 
Council, which grants university charters, 
is hardly suited to a supervisory job. 

The select committee would like to see 
a new, independent, permanent commis¬ 
sion created, responsible for "collecting 
information and giving advice to both 
government and universities, and with 
power to instigate inquiries. Alternatively, 
it would like to fdt the UGC given the 
power and encouragement to spread its 
wings. It would cause the universities no 
hardship at all to abdicate a little of their 
famous autonomy to an independent 


commission, particularly if, as the commit¬ 
tee recommends, its membership “ would 
defend substantially on the universities.* 1 
But the farther education side of the 
binaiy line is as much in need of central 
guidance as the other. The committee 
would therefore like to see rfie commission 
covering*all higher education,’ which means 
that it would also like to see all higher 
education financed in the same, central 
way.'(Higher education includes, roughly, 
all colleges running full-time courses above 
the standartl of GCE " A ” level.) This is 
crucial. The single most important issue 
that Mr Short has got to sort out before 
he can produce the much-heralded white 
paper preparatory to a mammoth new 
education bill is whether the division of 
control and finance of education between 
local and central government can be made 
to work better than it has recently been 
doing. In higher education, there is a case 
for abolishing the local side—effoits are 
being made by the department to give the 
new polytechnics as much autonomy as 
possible—even if central supervision by a 
single commission would provoke all sorts 
of squabbles about the allocation of funds 
between the universities and the rest. 
Although Mr Short is not all that keen 
on Mr Crosland’s binary policy, it would 
take more than a mere select committee 
report, even as good a one as this, to make 
him wrest control from the local 
authorities of even the polytechnics. But 
its criticisms should cause enough heart¬ 
searching in the department, the UGC, 
the vice-chancellors’ committee and the 
local authorities to provoke a little more 
investigation of the way the various 
colleges are run. This could mean no 
more than a few junior staff on a univer¬ 
sity council here, a few more students on 
an academic board there. But then that 
was the sort of thing the committee was 
supposed to be checking up on in the 
first place. 

Doctors 

Who are to be 
specialists? 


Bit by bit the Government is trying to 
implement the main recommendations of 
the ^ }} royal commission on medical 


education, which reported in April 1968. 
Last April Mr Crossman said that 1,000 
more medical school places would be 
provided by 1975. In July he announced 
that a central council on postgraduate 
medical education would be set up by, it 
was hoped, the end of this year and that 
the General Medical Council had agreed 
to maintain registers of specialists. Then 
in August it was decided to gp, ahead 
with the proposed* gairing of ten of the 
12 ' London undergraduate medical 
schools (Charing Cross and St George’s, 
which are to be rebuilt elsewhere, (being 
left unpaired). This pairing should be 
accompanied by a rationalisation of the 
services provided by the associated teach¬ 
ing hospitals and also, Mr Grossman 
emphasised, by a much closer co¬ 
operation between the hospitals, general 
practitioners and the local health and 
welfare services. 

So much medical pride is involved in 
individual medical schools and teaching 
hospitals that it is a little surprising that 
their pairing was accepted without much 
ado. But it looks as if the proposed 
registration of specialists is running into 
difficulty. One purpose of registration is 
to give the public an assurance that a 
doctor has had such training and 
experience as would enable him to exercise 
“ a substantial measure of independent 
clinical judgment in his chosen field.” At 
present a doctor can enter general 
practice without any training other than 
his basic medical qualifications and a 
year’s pieregistration work—in hospital. 
But under the Todd commission’s 
proposals general practice would be, 
paradoxically, considered a specialty of 
its own, and doctors would only become 
eligible for registration for it after, like 
other would-be specialists, they had had 
three years’ general professional training, 
and two years’ training in their “ chosen 
field,” on top of their basic training. 

The medical profession has agreed to 
the principle of vocational registration, 
which h*is the additional advantages that 
it would bring Britain into line with other 
European countries and might provide 
an 'incentive for more trained specialists 
to stay here instead of emigrating if a 
consultant job is not immediately 
available for them. But the profession 
does not want to be hurried, whereas 
the Government has indicated that it 
would like to include the necessary 
legislation in the new session’s 
programme. The doctors are also jibbing 
at the likelihood that tfee expense of 
maintaining the registers will be met by 
a fee whenever they apply to have their 
names put on them and another fee if 
they are successful. Already a new 
Medical Act has been passed this year 
enabling the General Medical Council to 
charge a fee every year to keep a doctor’s 
name on the main register, and it now 
wants power to charge a higher retention 
fee to a doctor who wants his name kept 
on a specialist register as wdl. Two 
Medical Acts in successive sessions ? Was 
there not scope for rationalisation here ? 
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tut, with Mr Kamaliza’s trade union 
SuppO^* it hardly looks all that right-wing, 
evert* though it may have had the support 
of those—such as Mrs Mohamed—who 
were never reconciled to Nyerere’s 
socialism. Both the 1967 Arusha declara¬ 
tion—in which Tanzania announced its 
intention to build a self-reliant socialist 
society—and, more recently, the second 
development plan laid great emphasis on 
rural development. In a predominantly 
farming country this makes good sense, but 
it means that by comparison the industrial 
sector will suffer. And this may have been 
One c# the motives for the proposed coup, 
if coup there was. 

In many independent African countries 
the widest division is between urban and 
rural population. It was partly in recogni¬ 
tion of this that Tanzania embarked on the 
policies expounded in the Arusha declara¬ 
tion < The declaration itself was popular 
(and JjM recently been imitated) as was 
the nationalisation of foreign companies 
that followed (also recently imitated). 
Both these instruments—declaration and 
nationalisation—can be used by African 
leaders to assuage domestic unrest. But in 
Tanzania, where this approach was 
pioneered, later developments have 
arotped hostility among the townspeople 
which is less easily dealt with. 


India 

Left bites left 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Quarrels between India’s two communist 
parties—the Communist party of India 
and the Communist party (Marxist)—are 
undermining the united front governments 
dominated by the Marxists in Kerala and 
West Bengal. The communist movement 
split in 1964. Today’s quarrels spring less 
from the ideological issues of that time 
than from the grave anxieties of the (now 
smaller) CPI about its future* The 
Marxists, aligned with Peking at first but 
now denounced there as neo-revisionist, 
arc freely using their government power 
to build up popular suppoit. 

Basically, the Marxists are much more 
inclined to use class-war tactics than their 
rivals. The CPI feels that one cannot 


left. They are afraid that her appearance 
of radicalism will only blunt class conflict. 
So they are keen to push Kerala and 
West Bengal into confrontations with 
the government in New Delhi, on any 
convenient issue, to show her up. 

They are also under pressure from their 
own extremists, many of whom have left 
the party in protest against its opting, 
however temporarily, for parliamentary 
means instead of armed struggle. The 
ultras, however, miss one point : the 
Marxists are using their control over 
police, labour and agrarian relations in 
Kerala and West Bengal to great 
advantage. The police are encouraged to 
intervene when that suits the Marxists, 
but stand idly by when it does not. This 
means Marxist activists have, by and 
large, a free hand in dealing with their 
rivals. Hence the growing numbers of 
political murders and assaults in West 
Bengal. In the current competition to 
grab land held by landowners above the 
legal ceiling, Marxist cadres are predict¬ 
ably the principal beneficiaries. The 
official labour relations machinery is used 
to promote Marxist trade unions against 
others. 

The Marxists' resultant gains in public 
support have their united front partners 
in Kerala and West Bengal very worried. 
One party, made up of people who broke 
away from Congress in 1967, last week 
adopted a resolution deploring “ the com¬ 
plete state of lawlessness ” in West Bengal. 
These smaller parties are tending to 
combine with the CPI to form a front 
within the ruling front, the only way they 
can bargain With their Marxist big 
brothers on an equal basis. The Marxists 
retaliated on Monday with the demand 
that their critics should mend their ways, 
or else. This is just another bid to bullv 
their partners into submission : the 
Marxists know they cannot hold power 
on their own, and they are doing too well 
for themselves in office to throw it up. 

•Sudan 

Thanks, we can do 
without you 

BY A CORRESPONDENT ^ 


bank on 'the solidarity of the Indian 
working class, which is too much under 
“ bourgeois and feudal ’’ influence. It fears 
that premature violence might only 
invite massive reprisal from the right. 
This could undo the gains made by the 
communist movement, and lead even to 


the abrogation of the democratic pro• 
fffrises through which communist-led united 
JHtats have come to power. Hence 1 the 
mffts enthusiastic support for Mts 
flKjadhi; it hopes that dv moving the 
country to the left she will put the right 
defensive. 

arxists, by contrast, are willing to 
her in the Congress party’s 
L ruggle. But they do not believe 
love the country much to the 


Major Faruk Hamadalla, Sudan’s 
minister of the interior,* has declared 
formally that there is no conflict of 
opinion between the military men and 
the civilians in the cabinet. He described 
the disavowal by Major-General Jaafar 
Nimeiri, president of the revolutionary 
command council, of a statement by his 
prime minister, s Mt^ Bibikir Awadallah, 
as a simple M explanation of miscon¬ 
ceptions. ** But what General Nimeiri did 
earlier this month was to contradict 
totally Mr AwadaUah’s statement in 
east Germany that communists were 
essential to the Sudanese revolution—and 
he did it without even wasting:for the 
prime minister to get'home! As 4 Mr 
Awadallah selected for 'htk cabinet the 



three chief members of the communist 
party’s executive committee and five 
fellow-travellers, the misconception seems 
to be somewhere at the heart of the 
regime itself. 

The junta is discovering under the 
burden of authority that moderation suits 
the country. It has released most of the 
politicians and senior officers it' had 
arrested (though not the Moslem 
Brotherhood leaders) and is even seek¬ 
ing advice from its former prisoners. This 
is not surprising. In Sudan, tribe and 
sect still count more than party 
membership and the Ansari and Khatmia 
affiliation of the young officers in the 
junta is still strong ; there is only one who 
may have communist connections. Sixty 
per cent of their troops are also Ansari. 

Most of the advice they receive has 
favoured moderation in all things, if 
only because the country cannot do with¬ 
out its experienced people and is in a very 
bad state financially. Following this 
general line, the officers did not at all 
care for the diatribe against the United 
States that Mr Awadallah delivered to 
the current United Nations Assembly. 

Nor can it have esoaped their attention 
that the communists do not have much of 
a following inside the country. The press 
attacked them and the strictest tie wor¬ 
ship Sudan has even known was imposed 
by the minister of information, a com¬ 
munist who as editor of a paper took ,a 
leading part in drafting the country’s 
anti-censorship law. Events are no doubt 
reminding the young officers that it was 
none other* than their mentor, President 
'Nasser, who gave them a stern warning 
against the communist party. 

It is difficult to see this situation con¬ 
tinuing for long. The officers of the 
command council are seeking to come to 
terms with a country that would probably 
accept themtii they followed, a reasonable 
course^ They 'have promised the people 
a democratic ^constitution in a year or 
two. But what is needed immediately is 
some capable .ministers in plgce of the 
largely inefficient bunch in charge nofy 
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Whether it’s maintaining 
the flavour of British chocolates 




When a British manufacturer wanted to 
make sure hit chocolates tasted fresh, an IBM 
industry specialist suggested a new ingre¬ 
dient : speed. Because a vital part of customer 
service is prompt and accurate delivery. 

An almost impossible job manually, but 
easy with the help of an IBM computer. Now, 
after an, order arrives, the computer system 
ensures that it's checked, filled and shipped 
rapidly. Then automatically invoiced. 

To control the quality of steel, another 
IBM specialist helped Belgian steelmakers 
develop a complete process control system. 

, First by attaching an IBM computer to meas¬ 
uring devices at every stage of the steel¬ 
making process. Then by recording and meas¬ 
uring the various combinations of ingredients 
that produce the best quality steel. Now, the 
IBM computer reads all measuring devices 
during the steelmaking process, and specifies, 
changes. necessary to ensure the prescribed, 
quality of steel. 

British chocolates and Belgian steel. Two 
very different computer applications in two 
different, countries. Each made' possible by 
the worldwide fund of knowledge available 
to IBM industry specialists in every country. 

Including Britain, where our people can use 
our experience to help make your job easier^ 
too. 


or the quality of Belgian steel, 
IBM makes the job easier. 


IBM 


Martteliar international 
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It could happen to YOU. Don't bo fooled! 

Fire can wreck your business and your property. 

Most conventional paint film spreads flame. 

But NOT Timonox flame-retardant paint. 

Timonox safeguards. Decoratively. Decisively. 

Ask your consultant, or get your secretary to write t* 
Associated Lead Manufacturers Ltd., 

Clements House, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Turkey 

The centre holds 


Turkey's election on Sunday passed off' 
with less violence than usual—only five 
people were reported killed on election 
day—and without providing any major 
political upset. Mr Suleyman Deinirel got 
his overall majority in the national 
assembly and his Justice party now holds 
256 of the 450 seats. The People’s party 
of Mr Isniet Inonii, with a tiny increase 
in its share of the vote, has 142 seats. The 
most interesting feature of the results is 
the virtual elimination of the extremist 
and splinter parties. The left-wing Turkish 
Labour party, the neo-fascist National 
Movement and the ultra-conservative New 
Turkish party have each had their number 
of seats cut from double figures to two. 

In part this can be explained by a 
change in the electoral system which cut 
out a peculiarly Turkish frill that had 
previously favoured the small parties ; the 
country is now back to a straight propor¬ 
tional representation system. Nevertheless,' 
the result shows remarkable steadiness in 
so young a democracy. However, the poll 
was low ; only 65 per cent of the electorate 
voted and in the big cities the percentage 
was considerably lower than that. Substan¬ 
tial numbers of industrial workers did not 
disguise their disenchantment with the 
politicians. The extremists, who will 
hardly be heard in parliament now, may 
be encouraged to carry their opposition 
into the streets. 

Mr Demirel’s first concern will be to 
tackle the economy. His comfortable 
majority will help him to be tougher with 
the right wing of the Justice party and 
to push forward with reforms. What one 
lot of reforms should be has already been 
proposed. The World Bank and the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development have recommended a 
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change in investment policy to stimulate 
projects eamir^g foreign cufrtney, They 
want this to be coupled with an austerity 
programme designed to curb domestic 
demand, limit wage and price increases 
and encourage private investment, 

Australia __ 

The rough and 
the smooth 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Australians suddenly find themselves fac¬ 
ing the most open election Since 1961. 
Last weekend the Gallup poll showed the 
Labour party 3 per cent ahead of the 
Liberal-Country party coalition. This 
represents a 7 per cent swing since June. 
If the trend to Labour continues over the 
final weeks of the campaign, Mr Gorton’s 
government could be thrown out on 
October 25 th. 

The poll was taken after Mr Whidam 
had started the opposition’s campaign 
with a much-praised opening speech but 
before Mr Gorton’s less successful effort 
a week later. There have been obvious 
signs of disarray in the Liberal camp. 
It is odd that the government should be 
in trouble during a period of surging 
growth with only mild inflation and few 
pockets of serious distress. But the 
Australians plainly take their prosperity 
for granted. The sudden improvement in 
Labour’s chances brought no flutter to the 
Melbourne or Sydney stock exchanges, 
absorbed in their wild mining scrambles. 

The Labour party has been unwontedly 
united over the past few months. Its poli¬ 
cies on Vietnam and defence excite noth¬ 
ing like the anxiety that they did in 1966, 
and for the first time since the 1940s it 
is led by a man who is at least as accept¬ 
able as the Liberal leader. Mr Gough 
Whitlam has not always been skilful in 
managing the party but he is an articulate 
and impressive public performer. 

Mr John Gorton, although he became 
prime minister largely through his adroit 
use of television and his promise of 
vigorous leadership, has been going 
through a bad patch. His arbitrariness 
has alienated many members of the civil 
service and the press, not to mention the 
state premiers and other members of the 
Liberal establishment. And in a contest 
where the electorate seems to see no great 
divide on policy, the leaders' personal¬ 
ities assume special importance. It is not 
yet dear how the ordinary voter discrim¬ 
inates between the smoother Mr Whitlam 
and the offhand Mr Gorton with his 
rumour-provoking style of life. 

The ageing Mr McEwen is fighting his 
last election as leader of the Country 
party. Although known as the iron man 
of the government, he renders it only 
limited support as he tries to save seats for 
his party among discontented wheat and 
wool farmers. Mr MdMahon, the agile 
federal treasurer, whom Mr McEwen 
barred from consideration as prime 
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Articulate Whitlam 


minister last year, cannot help being 
conscious that if the government were to 
lose, the Country party could no longer 
veto him as leader of the Liberal party— 
nobody believes that Mr Gorton would 
long survive an election defeat. 

The Democratic Labour party, before 
giving its support to government 
candidates, contrived to exert some seem¬ 
ing concessions from Mr Gorton in the 
form of greater truculence over defence. 
But outside Victoria few seats will be 
influenced by the DLP and in Victoria 
few seats are in doubt. 

Labour needs to gain 20 seats to win. 
It is easy to see the party picking up two 
seats in Western Australia and three or 
four in South Australia. The Liberal 
state governments in both cases are very 
unpopular. With these and with one or 
two gains in Tasmania, one in the 
Northern Territories and three or five in 
Queensland the party still needs at least 
six gains in the two big states—Victoria 
and New South Wales. In Victoria the 
perennial disarray of the Labour party 
continues and it can hope for no more 
than a single gain. So the election turns 
essentially on the party’s ability to pick 
up half a dozen seats in the Sydney 
suburb). On the latest swing in the Gallup 
poll itTs very near to doing so. Yet the 
Australians are a cautious people and 
M don't rock the boat ** may prove a more 
appealing cry than “ time for a change.” 
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Brazil 

If he does what he 
says... 

FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT 

The choice of General Emilio Garrastazu 
Medici to succeed the ailing Marshal 
Costa e Silva as president of Brazil 
was officially announced on October 7th. 
There had previously been much talk of 
dissatisfaction among junior army and 
naval officers who wanted the former 
minister of the interior, and Brazil's 
current enfant terrible , General Alfonso 
Albuquerque Lima, to get the job. 

But military disagreements should not 
be magnified. Some reports are clearly 
inspired by wishfully thinking politicians. 
There seems to be substantial unity behind 
General Medici, a 63-year-old career 
officer who has not until now sought the 
limelight. He became military attach^ in 
Washington during the Castello Branco 
government and under Costa e Silva took 
over the internal intelligence service. 

In a television talk last week he set 
out to win civilian support. He spoke 
of the need for “ free universities, parties, 
unions, press and church ” and said he 
would listen to businessmen, workers, 
youth, teachers, intellectuals and house¬ 
wives. The people could not be mere 
spectators. It was one of the more con¬ 
vincing statements by authority since the 
army takeover in 1964. Bare of oratory 
or demagogic appeal, it began almost 
as an apology for taking the job. “ My 
government, ” he said, “ will begin at a 
difficult moment. I know what people 
of all classes think about the fact that 
Brazil is still far from being a developed 
country and is under a regime which we 
cannot consider fully democratic." 

An understatement, perhaps, but 
authenticated by its candour. General 
Medici, who is in office until March 1974, 
said he hoped to leave with democracy 
“ definitely installed ” and the bases of 
economic and social development surely 
laid. He would not re-establish the 
institutions which led to the 1964 crisis. . 
On the other hand, he repudiated 
extremists who “ primitively call for the 
destruction, of institutions ” (one in the 
eye for the extreme right as well as for 
the guerrilla left). More important, he 
declared that it was his duty to oblige 
the Brazilian oligarchy to serve national 
interests. This, if anything, was the justi¬ 
fication of the military takeover. 

The time had come, said General 
Medici, “ to play the game of truth ” 
(no more dazzling statistics ?) and to 
stop throwing stones at past governments 
(an end to punishment ?). He would 
launch an economic plan aimed at pre¬ 
serving the regime's past achievements 
while giving priority to education, 
health? nutrition and the less developed 
regiptivand working for a fairer distribu- 
tipnm national income. 

Mucrieral Medici has also said that he 



. . . Medici wifi be a fine president 


will reopen the debate with politicians 
as soon as the parties are reorganised, 
and expects “ opposition currents ” to 
play their proper role. Cynics will say 
that such words have been heard several 
times since 1964. The president-elect’s 
sincerity and seriousness have yet to be 
tested in action—and submitted to the 
impact of the Brazilian concept of opposi¬ 
tion in which abuse often masquerades 
as criticism. Generals do not take kindly 
to the “ insubordination ” of political 
opposition. But it is encouraging that the 
armed forces have chosen a man who 
accepts that his role is to try to reconcile 
development with freedom and who is 
neither a provincial obscurantist nor an 
emotional tribune. 


Czechoslovakia 


Not yet the butcher 


This week saw the removal from their 
posts in the Czechoslovak parliament of 
Mr Dubcek and Mr Smrkovsky and the 
expulsion from the communist party of 
Professor Ota Sik. So it was inevitable 
that Mr Husak should try once again to 
dispel fears about the future of the liberals 
in Czechoslovakia. 

He tried to do so last weekend, when 
he allowed the publication of extracts 
from his speech delivered at the central 
committee meeting on September 27th. 
This referred to “ threats uttered by 
bourgeois propaganda and by our 
domestic rumour-mongers” and gave an 
assurance that there would 'be no return 
to the stalinism of the 1950s, under which 
he himself had been imprisoned. 11 Wc 
are no butchers,” he said. “ Our party 
is no slaughterhouse.” Then on Tuesday 
he told the workers of the $kqda factory 
in Pilsen (whose manager, elected by the 
workers themselves last year, has now 
been sacked) that the nation could manage 
without those Czechoslovak citizens who 
had stayed abroad after the invasion. To 
those who stayed in Czechoslovakia he 


once again gave the assurance that there 
would be no political trials, no “return 
to the mistakes of the past.” But he added, 
rather more ominously, that it would be 
a different matter if someone violated die 
law or tried to undermine the state. 

Mr Husak may have been warning the 
Pilsen workers against the kind of indus¬ 
trial unrest which could quite easily hap¬ 
pen in the country's present mixture of 
economic slump and political reaction. 
He may have also been warning them 
against listening to the sort of protest 
which the party organ Rude Pravo 
attacked this week. According to the 
aper, a manifesto circulated clandestinely 
y a group described as the Revolutionary 
Socialist party advocates “disbelief in 
socialism, disbelief in the possibility of 
coexistence between countries with differ¬ 
ent social systems, disbelief in the realisa¬ 
tion of economic reform in our country,” 

To maintain his position against those 
in the communist party who are impatient 
with the pace at which he is turning 
back the clock, Mr Husak needs to prove 
once again that his combination of 
tough measures and -tough words stopping 
short of political -trials is enough to keep 
the dissatisfied elements in the country in 
check. Should his policy fail, his rivals 
would undoubtedly press for full use to 
be made of -the present laws and regula¬ 
tions and for still sterner measures against 
Mr Dubcek and the other liberals. That is 
why Mr Husak’s present assurances do not 
offer much comfort. 


The leak plugged 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE ~ 

CORRESPONDENT 

It came as a shock but no great surprise 
to the Czechs when their government 
introduced on October 9th “ exceptional 
measures ” banning private travel to 
countries outside the communist world. 
'This restriction had been expected since 
the August 1968 invasion, inspiring fre¬ 
quent rumours and the crowding of visa 
offices. The west German trade mission 
in Prague, which has been the hardest 
pressed of all, reduced queuing by issuing 
numbered tickets with specific dates for 
visa collection. 

A matter for speculation is why the 
frontiers had remained open for so long. 
Czechoslovak families, their cars unwieldy 
with camping gear and enough food to 
withstand a long siege, jjave been ranging 
Europe from Belgrade to Bordeaux. 
Demonstrating commendable ingenuity in 
circumventing their dire currency short¬ 
age, they have been buying their Italian, 
French or German picture-postcards at 
home for Czech crowns, to be duly des¬ 
patched from the appropriate destinations. 
At the height of the summer season it 
was estimated that between 150,000 and 
200,000 persons were in the west at any 
given moment. Official statistics put the 
number of Czechoslovaks living and re¬ 
maining abroad at around 50,000, a diffi¬ 
cult figure to check since many of them 
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programme. 
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At least they won't have to queue for their German visas any longer 


live with relatives and friends who are 
not legistcred as refugees. 

Delay in plugging this leak appears 
to have arisen from strong differences of 
opinion inside the government and the 
interior ministry over possible repercus¬ 
sions. After the recent purge of the central 
committee and the ousting of liberals 
from the government, the remaining 
leaders lost no time in removing a free¬ 
dom which the Czechoslovaks had enjoyed 
since the last years of tltfe Novotny regime 
and had come to regard as their right. 

As the Russians have always recognised 
and as Herr IJlbricht demonstrated in 
1961, it is an ideological contradiction to 
attempt an orthodox communist policy in 
a state with open frontiers. This creates 
a twin problem : loss of the skills of those 
who opt out and the introduction of 
dissident ideas by those who travel abroad 
and can compare living standards. Herr 
Ulbricht’s loss of skilled and professional 
men was enormous until he plugged the 
west Berlin bolt-hole. The Czechs are less 
hard-pressed but an increasing shortage 
of doctors and medical staff, skilled 
technicians and restaurant and hotel 
personnel had made itself felt in the past 
14 months, to say nothing of the 
departure of a small army of intellectuals. 

If the new restrictions are rigidly 
enforced and not “ schweiked,” the 
Czechs will be slightly worse off than the 
Hungarians, who enjoy a limited measure 
of private travel to Jugoslavia, Austria 
and western Europe (Jugoslavia rates as 
a non-communist country under the new 
Czech restrictions). They will be in line 
with Bulgarians, Rumanians and Poles, 
who are rarely granted visas for 
an entire family to travel privately, as 
distinct from in shepherded groups, out¬ 
side the communist area. Shortage of 
foreign currency has been the standard 
excuse for control on travel, but as all 
these countries amass growing incomes 
from ^eir own tourist industries 
the justification becomes more 
complex. It boils down to 
“ what you don’t know, you don’t 
miss.” The real motivation, obviously 


enough, is the party’s anxiety to avoid 
social unrest provoked by imported here¬ 
tical ideas. 

Next to the ministry of the interior’* 
passport and visa office in Prague, now 
relatively deserted, a western airline adver¬ 
tises with extravagant, multi-coloured 
posters : “ Visit your friends and relatives 
in western Europe, Australia, America.” 
That, said one Czech youth wryly, could 
be construed as a deliberate provocation. 
But for those deprived of foreign holidays, 
there is a ray of hope on the housing 
front. An estimated 10,000 apartments, 
abandoned by emigrants, are shortly to 
be sequestrated and reallocated to those 
awaiting new homes. 

Canada 


The stirrers-up 

FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 

With the Montreal police raiding the 
offices and homes of some 20 of its 
members, and with charges of subversion 
and communist plots being bandied about 
in the highest circles, the Company of 
Young Canadians faces the biggest crisis 
in its turbulent little life. Ironically, the 
storm broke only a few days after Mr 
Gerard Pelletier, who is the minister 
responsible for this state-subsidised body, 
had just named his five appointees to its 
permanent council and commented that 
these appointments were 11 proof of the 
government’s confidence in it.” 

The company has been a problem child 
ever since the idea was born in the heat 
of the 1965 general election as the mopt 
tangible expression of Mr Lester 
Pearson’s pledge of a war against domestic 
poverty. If they were to do their job 
properly, its workers were bound to raise 
some dust. Teaching Indians near Great 
Slave Lake about their civil rights, or 
organising a tenants’ association in 
Kingston, Ontario, in a drive for better 
housing, was a sure way to cross swords 
with some authorities who resented the 


intrusion of left-wing activists. But while 
Mr John Piefenbaker this week condemns 
the company as “a carry-all lor every 
kind of crackpot,’* the Conservative ex* 
premier avoids mentioning the Kingston 
CYC girl who was elected an alderman 
by impressed tenants. 

It was almost inevitable that the com¬ 
pany’s major clash with authority wou|d 
come in Quebec. About half of its 170 
volunteers are working there, mostly as 
animateurs sociaux in urban slums. But 
besides helping the poorer Montrealers 
to organise their family budgets and resist 
expropriation or the wiles of finance com¬ 
panies, several of these volunteers h^ve 
been prominent in Quebec separatist 
demonstrations. Their headquarters takes 
the view that, if the volunteers put their 
job first and do it well, their off-duty 
politics are their own affair. And some of 
the more relaxed Ottawa officials think 
that if CYC workers get deeply involved 
in the earthy problems of poverty, they 
may forget about separatism. 

But that is not how the Montreal city 
fathers think. The city’s executive com¬ 
mittee chairman, Mr Lucien Saulnier, 
telegraphed to Mr Trudeau after last 
week’s rioting during the one-day strike 
by Montreal police, urging a suspension 
of federal support for the CYC (it receives 
nearly $2 million a year) until there is a 
full investigation of its activities. Mr 
Saulnier claimed that leaflets calling for 
a march on the city hall had been printed 
on a CYC press ; that guns and recipe 
books for Molotov cocktails were found 
when police raided premises occupied by 
the CYC-backed Saint Henri workers' 
committee (whose main overt activity is 
agitating for a hospital to be built in a 
slum area) ; and that several CYC volun¬ 
teers had records as terrorists. 

The company retorted that this was 
41 innuendo and smear ” meant to divert 
odium from Mayor Drapeau’s mis¬ 
handling of many Montreal problems and 
especially of last week’s chaos. This retort, 
however, got only a passing nod from 
newspaper editors, who hurried on to 
advocate disbandment of the company 
(Globe and Mail), or at least a full investi¬ 
gation (Le Devoir). Mr Pelletier lifts 
already started an inquiry, but he realises 
that, if no criminal charges are substan¬ 
tiated, any disciplinary action may simply 
convince the poor that young separatists 
are their best friends. 

Sweden 


More aid, less trade 


Sweden’s new government, headed by Mr 
Olof Palme, was sworn in on Tuesday. 
It has an old look and a new problem. 
Mr Palme disappointed those who had 
expected that a new Social Democr&dc 
prime minister 25 years younger than his 
predecessor would at once make sweeping 
changes. He took over Mr Erlander’s 
cabinet virtually as it stood. The formid¬ 
able Mr Strang, who had declined to 
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contest the party leadership against Mr 
Palme, remains finance minister and is to 
put through new measures that range 
from the seating of government represen¬ 
tatives in the commercial banks' board- 
rooms to a tax reform that will make 
Sweden, unlike Britain, a country where 
couples do not benefit financially by living 
in sin. 

Mr Torsten Nilsson remains foreign 
minister, and so must grapple with the 
consequences of the statement he made 
about Vietnam on September 30th. He 
then said that Sweden would contribute, 
over the next three years, £16 million 
towards reconstruction in North Vietnam. 
When the fighting in South Vietnam 
ended, he added, it was hoped that a 
similar contribution could be made there. 

His announcement brought critical re¬ 
actions from Norway and Denmark, 
which complained that a joint Nordic 
committee was already working on plans 
to provide economic aid to Vietnam (both 
halves) once the fighting stopped, and 
that Sweden’s new move, made without 
any warning, was a blow to the principle 
of Scandinavian co-operation. Sweden 
had previously failed t<? consult its neigh¬ 
bours when, in January, it became the 
first west European country to grant full 
diplomatic recognition to Hanoi. 

Although official Washington showed 
restraint, other American reaction was 
predictably sharp. Sweden’s readiness to 
give sanctuary to around 300 men who 
have deserted from the American forces 
to avoid serving in Vietnam has evoked 
recurring resentment over the past two 
years. In February 1968, after Mr Palme, 
then education minister, had denounced 
America's Vietnam policy at a Stockholm 
rally where he appeared alongside North 
Vietnam’s ambassador to Russia, the 
American ambassador to Sweden was 
called home for prolonged “consulta¬ 
tions”. Since Mr Nixon took office, he 
has not appointed an ambassador to 
Stockholm at all. 

On October 8th Mr Nilsson back¬ 
tracked, explaining in an article in 
Dagens Nyheter that until the war ended 
Sweden would limit itself to giving North 
Vietnam humanitarian aid. But the dam¬ 
age was done. Several American deals 
with Swedish firms have apparently been 
broken off. A Sta,te Department spokes¬ 
man has 'pointed out that the Export- 
Import Bank (which has extended some 
$50 million in credit to the Scandinavian 
Airlines System) is barred by law from 
lending money to any country whose 
government is supplying or aiding a state 
with which the United States is in armed 
conflict. Mr Nilsson, who flew to New 
York on Thursday to attend part of the 
United Nations Assembly session, may not 
be able to do rpuch towards mollifying 
American opinion himself. But, by a 
timely coincidence, the Swedish parlia¬ 
ment's foreign kffairs committee was in 
Washington this week; and its chairman, 
the trade union! leader, Mr Arne Geijer, 
has shown his powers of'persuasion on 
many previous visits to the United States. 


Laos __ 

Surprises in the rain 

The rainy season is coming to a close in 
Laos, and there are the usual reports of 
increased military activity by the com¬ 
munists. Whether this amounts to a full 
offensive, or is just the stepping-up of 
Pathet Lao and North Vietnamese 
operations that usually takes place at the 
onset of the dry season, is not yet clear. 
But it has been a season of surprises of 
various sorts, in Laotian affairs. 

The first surprise came in June when 
the garrison town of Muong Soui fell to 
communist forces in the rainy season, 
traditionally a period of respite from 
communist attack. After this it was felt 
that the Pathet Lao—who are aided by 
about 45,000 North Vietnamese troops— 
could take almost anything they wanted 
if they were prepared to pay the price. 
However, August and September saw a 
reversal of this trend. The government’s 
army, with the help of American aircraft 
and, reportedly, Thai troops in Laotian 
uniforms, scored a series of dramatic 
successes. 

Muong Phine, the headquarters of the 
Pathet Lao, was captured. So was all of the 
Plain of Jars—the first time the com¬ 
munists have lost control of the whole’ of 
this area for several years—including 
Muong Phanh, a town on the north-east 
corner important because of its long air¬ 
strip. Several Pathet Lao strongholds in 
central Laos were also taken and a huge 
arms cache was found. The communists 
are now believed 'to have left Muong Soui 
although it is not yet reoccupied by the 
Laotian army. 

While it is not thought that all these 
gains will be held, the success of the 
counter-offensive has been impressive. 
Partly it has been due to the fact that 
the communists were over-extended ; but 
it owes much to the intensive American 
bombing and other assistance given to the 
government by the Americans. 



The Washington Post said last month 
that American bombers now By more than 
12,500 missions a month in Laos—more 
than in North Vietnam at the height of 
the bombing; and it further claims—as 
do other papers—that the Americans are 
playing a much greater role on the ground 
than is officially admitted. At a press 
conference two days later, President Nixon 
was asked whether the deepening 
American involvement in Laos did not 
run contrary to his recently declared 
policy of less intervention in Asian affairs. 
In reply he asserted that there were “ no 
American combat forces in Laos,” though 
he declined to say what was meant 
by “ combat forces.” The President’s 
critics are unlikely <to be satisfied : Senator 
Cooper said that the reported pattern of 
events “ shows a very striking similarity to 
the way we became involved in Vietnam.” 


France 

Farm snorts 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Which section of French society will be 
the next to protest ? At the moment it 
is the turn of small shopkeepers and 
craftsmen to indulge in a bout of neo- 
Poujadist unrest. Are France’s farmers and 
peasants, with their past record of active 
protest, next on the list ? The 
government cannot count them out. The 
violence with which the various farmers’ 
organisations have reacted during the past 
few weeks to the white paper on long¬ 
term prospects for agriculture suggests 
that there is no reason for complacency. 
M. Duhamel, the minister of agriculture, 
has had to reassure the organisations that 
the findings of the commission led by M. 
Vedel that wrote the white paper were not 
official policy. But this does not alter 
the report’s conclusion that neither 
France nor the European Economic 
Community can afford to stick to present 
agricultural policies. 

France’s peasants are no longer the 
power they used to be. In the census 
last year, farming accounted for barely 
15 per cent of total employment com¬ 
pared with more than 50 per cent at the 
end of the nineteenth century and more 
than a third after the second world 
war. • But the rural population is still 
sufficiently important for its reactions to 
matter. The government was greatly 
relieved during the May 1968 crisis that 
it did not have to fight on a second front 
in the countryside. The policy of sub¬ 
sidised farm prices paid dividends. 

But this policy is now too costly to 
be continued. The Mansholit report, 
published last December, clearly fore¬ 
shadowed a new stage in west European 
agriculture. Its fhdiiws saw the need 
not only for migration from the country¬ 
side but also for a radical redistribution 
of farming land. The Vedel commission 
has been dealing with the same problem 
in the narrower French context. 
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Protest peasant-style: tomato purie on the road to Perpignan 


Projecting population trends to 1985, 
and allowing for the fact that food 
consumption rises proportionately less 
than increases in income, the commission 
found that if nothing is done about it 
France will be stuck with growing food 
surpluses. 'Exports to the hungiv 
countries of the world will not resolve 
the problem. Nor is Europe a panacea. 
The common market has provided 
France with some outlets for its food 
exports. But high farm prices have 
spread the disease to thp community as 
a whole. The problem now is partly one 
of adapting supply to demand, shifting 
production, for instance, from milk to 
beef; partly one of preventing even 
bigger surpluses from accumulating. The 
task involves a complete overhaul of 
European fanning. 

The French experts set out two 
extremes. One was calculated on the 
assumption that all available technical 
progress would be spread throughout agri¬ 
culture. In this projection about a third 
of the land now under cultivation would, 
by 1985, be given up and farming would 
account for less than 5 per cent of 
total employment, somewhere between 
the current British and American pro¬ 
portions. This solution is rejected by the 
commission for essentially political 
reasons. 

At the other extreme lies the formula 
advocated by Modef (Mouvement de 
defense des exploitations familiales), a 
movement which, for all its communist 
connections, is a defender of the small 
family farm. Under the existing system 
of price maintenance, small farmers are 
preserved at the margin of subsistence, 
while big and efficient farms get a 
handsome profit. Modef, to put it 
crudely, would help the small and drive 
out the big. Such a system can be 
theoretically imagined behind high tariff 
walls. It is ruled out in a France whose 
frontiers are open to competition. 

Between these extremes the Vedel 
commission examined two possible 
schemes. One, presented by M. Malassis, 
is based on the medium-sized farm. By 
1985, according to this projection, sub¬ 
sistence farming will have nearly 


vanished. But the land will not be taken 
over by 11 capitalist agriculture/’ that is, 
large estates employing more than five 
people. The bulk of it will be absorbed 
by medium farms. These should then 
account for around three-quarters of 
French agriculture. While this scheme 
clearly looked attractive to the com¬ 
mission, it had to admit that it was 
faithfully based on present trends rather 
than on any kind of radical reform. 

The second plan examined was the 
Mansholt report itself. It cannot be said 
that it was dealt with adequately. The 
French experts welcomed the aims of 
their European colleagues and expressed 
some valid criticisms. Tn particular, they 
suggested that the Mansholt report may 
have underestimated the amount of land 
that would have to be taken out of 
cultivation to avoid surpluses in a 
Europe of large, efficient farms. For 
France alone, this might amount to about 
25 million acres. But the commission 
did not tackle the heart of the matter. 

The Mansholt report set concrete 
targets for European farming ; the Vedel 
commission has limited itself to rather 
general advice. Both agree that farm 
price maintenance is an inefficient guide 
for future agricultural policy. But where 
the European report puts the accent 
squarely on the need for larger inits, the 
French report waffles about all sorts of 
desirable objectives : better education, 
more jobs outside farming, the reorgan¬ 
isation of distribution, investment in food 
industries and so on. 

When experts are in a quandary, they 
can avoid an issue by claiming it is 
political The French experts skated 
around the issue in just this way. 
Hitherto farming in the common market 
has been developed by pouring more, 
money into the existing structure. 
Now, if men and money are to be 
used efficiently, farms will have to be 
merged into very much .larger units. The 
redistribution of such land is politically # 
highly explosive. So that even when, it 
is presented along with hp mra of 
interesting digressions, a& in the Vedel 
repp*, the future of French, ; dnd 
European, farming causes, alarm* 


Muscat and Oman . + . ij 
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Half-sovereign ? ? 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

not at all clear what the Sultanate of 
uscat and Oman is, Many Afrqp 
"Asian countries contend that it is a thlftfy 
disguised protectorate of Britain. It is im, 
they, point out, a member of the United 
• l , tyapom,, and has not established diploma* 
tic relations with any countries other f&ajp 
' Britain,, America and India. Britans 
maintains that the sultanate, v 'is W 
sovereign independent .state. The argw 
ment took on a new angle when die 
Foreign Office denied, with some vigour^ 
a recent Pravda story that British! fOtfftS 
were helping the sultan to drop 
on his Dhofari rebels and that, anytow/ 
the sultan had been dead for tftite yefcf& 
Each year the sultanate appears phi 
the agenda of the UN General Assembly 
in a resolution sponsored by the Afi$- 
Asian group and backed by Russia ana 
east Europe, calling upon the British 
government to remove all British military 
forces from the sultanate. A majority bt 
the delegates, responding automatically to 
the anti-colonialist idiom, support the 
resolution. The British delegate points put 
that as there are no British army unjts 
stationed in the sultanate, it is impdi- 
sible to withdraw them. 

Nevertheless, a special relationship does 
exist between the sultanate and Britain. 

It derives from the anti-French treaty 
of 1798, and the undertaking obtained 
by Britain in 1891 whereby the Sultan of 
the time agreed never to dispose of any 
of his territory except to Britain. Britain, 
has special overflying rights and the use 
of aircraft staging posts on Masirah 
island and at Salalah, It also htt an 
- Important BBC relay station on MiUifah 
which everyone is crossing fingers about i 
the last two such stations, in Somalia and 
Aden, were notoriously ilMated 
Unlike other local rulers, most of whom 
take some account of the forces of Arab 
nationalism, the sultan seems unimpressed 
by them : ne encourages such manifesta¬ 
tions of British influence as exercises by 
British troops on his territory and vlsitt 
by British warships to his ports. His 
army is British-officered. Altogether it 
is not surprising that some Omanis infer 
that Britain is paramount in their country. 

As a result many of the more unpopular 
measures taken by the regime am apt to 
brush off on the British, a fact perhaps 
not distasteful to the sultan. 

A more recent intrusion into the inter¬ 
nal situation i* the.oil company, largely 1 
an offshoot of Shell IntCTnaqdwl. fijff 
the biggest employer, of labour in th* 
country, apart from the artpy, and the 
source of nearly all its wealth. Howevtf 
much it may try ’to dissociate 
the inteMal affairs of ihfc ill 
bound to get enmeshed in 
fact that the "managing diitcw~lW*to 
vpit Salalah' to get decision* the * 
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sultan more often than almost any one 
else in the country suggests to many 
that his influence must be considerable 
Insulated though the European oil com¬ 
munity is in its compound on the 
Coast, its vastly superior living stand¬ 
ards cannot be hidden. Inside the com¬ 
pound are air-conditioned bungalows with 
piped water, a lavishly equipped hospital 
—admittedly available to local employees 
but not their families —m school for Euro¬ 
pean children and well-laid roads. Out¬ 
side the compound are only two boys’ 
schools, both of primary standard, and 
six miles of paved road ; and the one 
decent hospital is fee-paying and run by 
an American mission. The oil company 
has recently opened a trade school for 
Omanis, but its offer to build a hospital, 
eventually to be turned over to the govern¬ 
ment, was turned down by the sultan. He 
would rather build his own hospital in 
his own time. So people are left with the 
impression that the production of oil— 
their oil—-is bringing more benefits to 
Europeans than to themselves. 

The only organised dissidence comes 
from the Dhofari Liberation Movement. 
This is confined to Dhofar province, which 
is separated from the rest of the country 
by several hundred miles of desert. Its 
wild and broken terrain lends itself to 
guerrilla warfare and its long frontiers 
are virtually indefensible. Trouble broke 
out there in 1963 when an armed band 
crossed over from Saudi Arabia. Since 
then intermittent fighting has been largely 
sustained from outside the country, origin¬ 
ally from Saudi Arabia, later from Iraq 
and more recently from South Yemen. 

The sultanate is made more vulnerable 
to outside intervention by being on bad 
terms with almost all its neighbours. 
Abu Dhabi is a notable exception. It 
shares the Buraimi oasis with the sultanate 
and they have common "interests in 
opposing the Saudi claim. Undefined 
frontiers are the cause of the sultanate's 
friction with Saudi Arabia ; South Yemen 
poses a straight ideological threat. 

Yet the real challenge comes from pres- 
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lores within country as the pebple 
shake off their centune* of poverty ancF 
backwardness apd grope forward with 
oil money into more jncJaejn ways. Three 
sources of trouble could arise in the next 
few years. If the ipftxn cannot or will 
not aecentralitye' authority his administra¬ 
tion could break dbvm as development 
makes Ufa more complex. Second, matters 
could come to a head over the absence 
of spools. The people are now avid for 
schooling. And the third source of pos¬ 
sible change is In some ways the biggest. 
Mr Wilson's assertion that Britain will 
withdraw its military*presence from the 
Persian Gulf by* the end of 1971 will 
remove the protection under which, the 
al Bu Said dynasty has sheltered for 
nearly 200 years. 


Arabs and Israel 

Memories of 
Rhodes 

Absolutely nothing has happened to 
disturb the total immobility of the Middle 
East negotiating scene. The foreign 
ministers of Israel and Egypt both 
executed a small solo dance at the 
opening sessions of the United Nations 
Assembly. Mr Eban said that Israel was 
ready at any time for unconditional direct 
negotiations—but his government con¬ 
tinued to create conditions in the shape 
of new facts in the land it occupies. Mr 
Riad said informally to a group of 
journalists that indirect negotiations 
through Mr Gunnar Jarring were the 
same as the Rhodes negotiations which 
resulted in the 1949 Arab-Israeli armi¬ 
stices—but a couple of weeks later Cairo 
had dropped all talk of Rhodes and was 
reaffirming instead the negatives of the 
Arab resolution signed in Khartoum after 
the 1967 war: 14 no recognition, no peace 
and no negotiation ” with Israel. 

Before the 41 Rhodes formula ” became 
a dirty phrase in Cairo, the government’s 
newly appointed spokesman, Mr Meguid, 
had repeated his foreign minister's ideas 
about it. At a press conference on 
October 8th he said that Egypt was ready 
to seek a settlement by the Rhodes 
formula of indirect discussions through 
an intermediary. His statement cast a 
faint ray of hope in some western news¬ 
papers but was greeted frostily ‘in the 
Arab world, particularly in Syria and 
Algeria where press comment spoke of 
"camouflaged capitulation." Egypt then 
stepped smartly backwards. 

It all depends what really happened 
at Rhodes. The Arab memory is that 
the negotiation^ (mainly between Egypt 
and ' tsrael and between' jbrtkft and 
Israel) wejre indirect with Mr Ralph 
Bunche shuttling to and fro between the 
delegations in their separate rooms ; in 
this version the two sides met-directly 
only at the very end to sign the armWtice 
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The Israeli memory is tfrfct the 
two delegations talked to each other 
directly in the same room ; the shuttling 
process happened only at the very 
Degiftning/* The truth is that 20 years 
the business of whether talks were 
direct or indirect was not the absurdly 
vital issue it has since been made; they 
were sometimes one thing, sometimes the 
other, and nobody fussed. Mr Bunche 
himself has been sensibly reticent; after 
all, if it could help to get the Arabs and 
Israelis together, why shouldn’t the 
"Rhodes formula" be regarded as 
(indirect ? But Israeli insistence on the 
directness of the Rhodes talks has put 
paid to this mild and useful deception. 

China 

An excuse to open 
the door 

The release of Anthony Grey provided the 
Chinese with a convenient umbrella for 
divesting themselves of five other British 
prisoners. Mr Norman Barrymaine, who 
had been plucked off a Polish freighter in 
Shanghai harbour in February 4968, was 
a working journalist. Mr Eric Gordon, 
who was kept in a Peking hotel room with 
his wife and son since he finished his 
translating job with Peking’s Foreign 
Languages Press in November 1967, could 
also be classified as one. Neither 
Barrymaine nor Gordon was ever cited, 
along with Grey, as a hostage for Chinese 
journalists imprisoned in Hongkong. But 
the Chinese may well have decided to treat 
them as such and timed their release 
accordingly. The fifth man released, the 
seaman Captain Peter. Will, was no 
journalist but as a British subject was 
somehow fitted into the package amnesty. 

The foreigners lingering in Chinese jails 
probably present an embarrassing dilemma 
to the Chinese government today. Most of 
them were taken into custody during the 
hysteria of the cultural revolution. Just 
as the hanging of Mr Grey’s cat was 
presumably a private inspiration of 
frenfeied Red Guards, so some of the arrests 
may have been ordered by over-zealous 
local revolutionaries. But once presented 
with the fait accompli Peking had to 
accept it, or lose face. 

In today’s calmer atmosphere, the 
Chinese may well be Ready to release a 
good number of the foreign prisoners who 
seem to have committed no identifiable 
crime. Their problem is to find the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so without appearing to be 
(repudiating earlier actions or adopting a 
new stance of "excessive leniency.” The 
tit-for-tat Grey release provided such an 
opportunity to get rid of some of the other 
British prisoners.* The Foreign Office, hav¬ 
ing got these people out at the cost of 
prematurely freeing a Hongkong rioter, 
should be reminding the Chinese that 
there ar^ still eight more to,tome* 
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A friendly bonjour and 
everything else a modern 
businessman needs. 
Only at 

the Brussels Hilton. 


Evenings that 
memories are made of - 
so often include 

Drambuie 

LIQUEUR 
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Consolidated 

Statement of Condition September 30, 1969 

ASSETS 
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Investment Securities 
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DIRECTORS 
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Time ;. 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
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Surplus. 
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THE WORLD 


/ f > v. ■ 

American Survey 


The day when protest became 
respectable 

WasNngton , DC 


Practically any political event, other than 
a presidential inauguration, is bad for 
business in Washington and the protest 
held on Wednesday against the Vietnam 
war under the name of Moratorium was 
no exception. Shopkeepers complained, 
tables were freely to be had in the better 
restaurants and car parks lost revenue. 
In short, the urban scene was at its most 
agreeable: the air cool for autumn, the 
sun brilliant and lots of young people, 
vaguely cleaned up as they tend to be 
when engaged in a serious cause, sitting 
about on the grass eating bread and 
cheese. Not till the afternoon was well 
advanced did the White House get 
alarmed by the attempt of a small black 
group to take an unauthorised stroll in 
the President’s garden. Until then, the 
protesters walked up and down m sedate 
groups on the pavement. Among them 
was an obliging youth whose billboard, 
amended fiom time to time, showed the 
score in the fourth baseball game of the 
World Series. The few arrests connected 
with the protest against the war took 
place at that one moment. 

“Strangers alike to soap and reason” 
General Earl Wheeler, the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the armed 
forces, called the participants in the dem¬ 
onstration. It was an odd description not 
only of the cleaned-up young but also of 
the many dignitaries who, in countless 
institutions in many parts of the country, 
decided long since that the best way to 
handle this particular protest movement 
was to give it their blessing and preside 
over its ceremonies. The truth is that the 
organisers of the Moratorium, young men 
not innocent of politics, have pulled off 
a substantial political coup by the tradi¬ 
tional methods of careful calculation and 
unrelenting hard work. Their effort 
goes back to last June, when a philan¬ 
thropic envelope manufacturer in Massa¬ 
chusetts offered to support a former 
organiser of Senator Eugene McCarthy's 
student workers, Mr Sam Brown, in an 
effort to Revive the half-dormant agitation 
against the war. Other student organisers 
and former workers in the apparently 
extinct McCarthy cause were recruited 
and alliances formed with others who 
worked for the late Robert Kennedy. 


The whole group started out with a 
articular bias towards student activities, 
ut it avoided the usual temptation to 
win young admirers by taking a facile 
anti-establishment position. On the con¬ 
trary, its leaders perceived that those who 
can enlist the loyalty of students can also, 
if they choose, command the attention of 
those who are called on to exercise 
authority' over students: university 
administrators, professors, trustees, mayors, 
school board members, even parents, 
many of whom nowadays listen anxiously 
to what their children have to say. In 
short order the organisers were earning 
commendation as worthy men striving 
to keep the protest against the war out of 
the hands of destructive radicals. 

While opinions differ and will continue 
to differ about the rights and wrongs of 
their cause, the organisers of Moratorium 
must now be generally admitted to have 
pulled off a demonstration remarkable for 
its numbers, extent, diversity and earnest¬ 
ness combined. To a degree not 
anticipated a few weeks ago they suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the university and 
college authorities to bless or to tolerate 
the idea of a day of absence from 
academic studies to pay attention to a 
public cause. When the professors started 
to excuse their students in advance from 
classes for the day, the deans and presi¬ 
dents mostly decided that this was one 
occasion of conflict which they would 
avoid. At the same time the organisers 
of Moratorium were getting on terms with 
churches, groups of businessmen, local 
administrators and politicians and some¬ 
how the whole thing became respectable. 

Admittedly the counter-movements, 
groups of ex-servicemen and other patriots 
deciding to copie out in support ol the 
Administration’s policy, with anti-anti¬ 
protest meetings and appeals to drive with 
car headlights switched on in daylight, 
retained an equal respectability: New 
York City saw quite a drama with Mayor 
Lindsay pulling v down the flags to half- 
mast and the firemen and police ex- 
servicemen putting them up again. But 
the organisers of the protest movement 
were intelligent enough not to contest the 
right of counter-protest, Seeing that it 
was in their interest to establish the whole 



day as a kind of public demonstration da>. 
They were assiduous m seeking permits. 
Thus the whole day became a festival of 
opinion in a new, relatively unusual way. 
What will count next will be the Success 
or failure of the dissenters in organising 
the bigger national demonstration against 
the war which they have announced for 
November 15 th. 

President Nixon’s impromptu remark 
in late September that he would not be 
affected “ whatever ” by such demonstra¬ 
tions as these, meaningless as it appeared 
to be when he made it, has worn visibly 
thinner since. Without much doubt the 
White House had underestimated the 
protest movement and it revised its ideas 
as the day approached, realising that the 
various appeals for silence were not going 
to work. Mr Melvin Laird, the Secretory 
of Qefence, joined in the campCMgn of 
conciliation on October 9th by disclosing 
something of the new orders which, he 
said, had been sent in August to the 
field commanders in Vietnam. Mr Laird, 
an advocate of the fastest possible transfer 
df the burden of fighting from American 
to South Vietnamese shoulders as the best 
palliative for domestic dissent, said that 
the transfer had now been made v< the 
highest priority.” 

With it, he explained** went ft more 
restrained military policy,^whiclf he des- 
cribed ^ M protective reaotbrt> &fp|©n 
commanders were immediately in 
the fighting tones to say on that, 

so far as they knew, killing wm* still their 
job. But this does not necessarily rule 
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Where dissent was the majority 


It was an almost unbelievable clay for a 
demonstration, warm enough to chill a 
hawk's heart, clear and blue over the 
fall's luminous trees. The one cloud was 
man-made ten thousand feet up, the old 
CND peace symbol etched there by an 
aeroplane until it finally blew away. By 
midday on Wednesday, the day of the 
much \aunted " Vietnam Moratorium," 
5)0,000 or so people, mostly young, 
had gathered on Boston Common. An 
hour later marchers from half a dozen 
points around Boston set out to join them. 

They came from Boston and North¬ 
eastern Universities, with smaller contin¬ 
gents from the colleges at Brandeis, Tufts 
and Sitnmons. Other processions had 
grouped at such places as Brookline and 
JSewton. A huge contingent came in from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and with them a group of “Federal 
Government Employees against the War in 
Vietnam " from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration's research centre 
nearby. The largest mass of all, collected 
by organisers at Harvard University on 
Cambridge Common, where George 
Washington met his army almost two 
centuries ago, was so long that it took an 
hour at a brisk, well ordered pace to pass 
any single point By the time that Senator 
George McGovern arrived to give a rathei 
colourless speech at half-past three, a good 
100,000 people basked at his feet. 

Once again Boston has proved itself the 
rradle of American dissent Even Boston's 
police were friendly, using their brawn 
against small roving bands of fascist pimo- 
cateuis rather than against their usual 
antagonists, the youthful peaceniks sunning 
themselves in battalions on the glass. Tlu 
efforts of the protesleis were oflici.iih 
endorsed by Boston’s Democratic Mayoi, 
by Massachusetts’ Republican Governor 
and by every local politician with a good 
feeling for the safety of his own skin. A 
prominent participant in this celebration 
of dissent was, after all, the new Demo¬ 
cratic Congressman from the North Shore, 
Mr Michael Harrington, whose recent 
upset by-election victory running on a 


Boston, Massachusetts 

peace plank has rocked politicians through¬ 
out eastern Massachusetts. 

For Senator McGovern, who also spoke 
that same day to peace rallies in Maine 
and Washington, DC, the Moratorium was 
clearly a time to collect the McCarthy and 
Kennedy constituencies of last year behind 
his banner, as he tests the ground for an 
assault on the Democratic nomination for 
President in 1972. His travelling com¬ 
panions in what amounted to a campaign 
swing were men from Senator McCarthy’s 
and Robert Kennedy’s 1968 organisations. 

If the rally on Boston Common, centre¬ 
piece of the Moratorium, did nothing else 
it kept the more outlandish elements of 
youthful dissent out of harm’s way. 
(Classes w'ere either formally abandoned 
or went empty.) For the real work of the 
day went on elsewhere. Doctors in white 
coats canvassed on street corners through¬ 
out the Boston area. Harvard students 
went with some trepidation into the tough 
Italian district and came out wreathed in 
smiles Out in more salubrious Waltham, 
a big subui b, the students and teaching 
stiff of Bradcis University organised house¬ 
wives in protest Churchmen and scientists 
stumped through the countryside. Many 
local townships in Massachusetts staged 
some foim of protest, half of them with 
ollirul support. 

I In way in which the Moratorium ran 
awa> into the suburbs from the campuses 
whi te it was first planned alarmed some of 
ns original organisers. For the more 
seiutly, hard-line dissenters, long used to 
being ,1 mmoiity, the embrace of the 
“ bourgeoisie,’’ this week has been more 
than tlu \ can bear Already they fear the 
winds so often lieaid on Boston Common: 

“ We m 1 the majority." They worry over 
wh,it to do about the planned march on 
Washington in\t month which, if they pull 
out. will fall Hat and which, if they con¬ 
tinue with it. will l)«' more “ establish¬ 
ment ' than they want They fear, above 
all, the inteiisi of protession.il politicians 
like Mi Kicharil Goodwin, who talked of 
oiganising statewide war referenda next 
January 



out a less aggressive general strategy. 

Mr Nixon thereupon embarked on a 
fresh round of consultations about Viet¬ 
nam policy, bringing home from Paris 
his chief negotiators, who were most 
unlikely to have anything new to report. 
On October 10th he received his opponent 
of last year, Mr Hubert Humphrey, for 
a long talk, at the end of which Mr 
Humphrey told the press that the Presi¬ 
dent was 14 proceeding along the right 
path ” and that people ought not to 
undermine his efforts. But the startling 
gesture of the day concerned a later 
visitor, General Hershey, the director of 
the Selective Service System. The system 
of compulsory military service in the 
United States has never known any other 
chief than this old soldier since conscrip¬ 
tion was introduced under Roosevelt. 

Estimable as he is, it is many years since 
General Hershey betrayed any compre¬ 
hension of what the young men, none 
of whom was born when he took on the 
job, were grumbling about. Already Mr 
Nixon has reduced the conscription call¬ 
ups temporarily and has promised to 
reform the system : short of doing away 
with compulsory service altogether, get¬ 
ting rid of General Hershey was the most 
striking gesture to the young that 
remained to him in this field. General 
Hershey is to go, with all honour,* as a 
full general and with the title of 44 Adviser 
to the President on manpower mobilisa¬ 
tion,” which is unlikely to mean much. 

Last Sunday saw the Secretary of State, 
Mr William Rogers, claiming in a tele¬ 
vision interview, in bolder terms than 
the Administration has used before, 
that President Nixon has already 
44 de-escalated ” the war. Mr Rogers has 
always shown more attachment than Mr 
Laird and other members of the Adminis¬ 
tration to the hope that the Vietnam 
war, and not merely American participa¬ 
tion in it, might he ended—either by a 
negotiated agreement or by tacit consent. 
He was not able in his interview to claim 
any progress in the Paris peace talks, or 
any expectation of progress, 44 at least for 
a few months.” This he blamed on the 
dissent at home. The encouragement Mr 
Rogers had to offer was that the scale of 
the fighting had fallen considerably : fewer 
engagements were being fought, American 
and Vietnamese casualties were fewer and 
fewer communist soldiers were being 
infiltrated from the North. 

Next, President Nixon joined in the 
discussipn with the publication of a letter 
to a student who had written to reproach 
him for his refusal to admit that he paid 
any attention to demonstrations. 14 To 
listen to public opinion is one thing,” said 
the President’s letter: 44 to be swayed by 
public demonstrations is another ” and 
he ; pointed to the anarchy that would 
follow if things were to be settled “not 
at the ballot box but through confronta¬ 
tion in the streets.” The New York Times 
promptly rebpkfed the President fof mis¬ 
representing the moratorium as the work 
of activists indulging in lawless coercion 
When he well knew that it was. nothing 
Of the kind.' 
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This sight could be commonplace in the 70’s - one-man, 
one-pedal commuter cars, easy to park, light on fuel, 
occupying minimum road space. 

At Turner & Newall we develop materials to make ideas 
like this work. We call it IMAGINEERING - forward 
thinking engineered into profitable realities. All T&N 
companies think ahead to stay ahead. 

Take the commuter car, with its single pedal. Press down 
to accelerate, lift to brake. The automatic transmission-and- 
braking unit would operate with the aid of long-life friction 
components made by Ferodo Ltd - who were granted The 
Queen's Award to Industry 1969 for technological innovation 
in friction materials for disc brakes . 

Ensuring the engine a long trouble-free life would be 
Coopers high efficiency gaskets, air cleaners and lubricating 
oil filters and Ferodo fan belts. Gaskets and belts would be 
made from materials supplied by Turner Brothers Asbestos 
Go. Ltd. Friction would be reduced and maintenance 
eliminated by Roberts reinforced plastics bearing materials. 

Unrustable body work would come from another T&N 
company, British Industrial Plastics Ltd, moulding the body 


components from plastics with the aid of BIP tools and 
presses. Inside, noise would be reduced by Newalls or 
Stillite acoustic treatment. 

All these T&N companies have the experience, 
know-how, research and development resources to help bring 
the one-pedal commuter car closer to a mass-produced reality. 

The World ofTfN 

Turner & Newall is an international group of 3* 
industrial companies. Assets and annual sales both exceed 
£100 million. It employs some 40,000 people throughout 
the world. 

The group is diversifying more and 
more as it expands its markets for 
asbestos, plastics, insulation and vehicle 
components. 

T&N will continue to grow as an 
international group with profits to match. 

Thinking ahead and making ideas 
work will help T&N achieve this aim. 



TURNER < NEWALL LIMITED 


Turnars Asbestos Cement Co. Ltd * Turner Brother Asbestos Co. Ltd * Ferodo Ltd * Newalls 
Intuition & Chemical Co. Ltd • British Industrial Plastics Ltd * Engineering Components 
V. Roberts Ltd - Stillite Products Ltd • Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd • Turners Asbestos 
(Northern Ireland) Ltd and 22 overseas mining and manufacturing companies. 


Insulation 


make ideas work 
in asbestos, plastics 
and insulation 
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Mr Nixon did offer an aigument of 
substance with the words, “ my respon¬ 
sibility is different.*’ Others could say 
" get out now,” but when he did anything 
he had to consider what its consequences 
would be. In fact there are among the 
dissenters many who have considered the 
possible consequences and think them 
preferable to the consequences of staying. 
These are the more sophisticated of the 
dissenters, like the six staff members of 
the Rand Corporation (a high-powered 
research organisation which works for 
government departments), who wrote to 
the press last weekend, after long study 
and painful reflection, urging an uncon¬ 
ditional total withdrawal of American 
military forces from Vietnam within one 
year. Many other dissenters are merely 
tired of the war with its human and 
material cost and its drear)' inconclusive¬ 
ness and want an end to it without much 
regard to what may follow. For them Mr 
Nixon may have had a point. 

Like many Americans, the men in the 
Nixon Administration do not, on the 
whole, think it wrong in principle that 
the United States should intervene 
forcibly to prevent a communist takeover 
of a foreign country, near or distant. Nor 
do they want it thought that the United 
States would never do so again. That 
the intervention in Vietnam was a mistake 
they do not deny in the light of what it 
has cost the country, for so little return. 
Still, being in office forces them to see that 
a mistake is not made right merely by 
reversing it. They do not want to write 
off all the blood and strength that have 
been spent with nothing of the original 
objectives to show for it. 

Thus for all that Mr Nixon may insist 
that everybody concerned is agreed in 
wanting peace, the difference between the 
Administration and the protest movement 
is genuine and substantial. Roughly, the 
movement demands either that the war 
be terminated by making bigger conces¬ 
sions to the communists, brushing aside 
the Thieu regime, or else that American 
participation in it be terminated by uncon¬ 
ditional withdrawal within a short time¬ 
limit, a year or so at most. Mr Nixon and 
his advisers still hope to rescue a self- 
governing, reasonably secure and stable 
non-communist South Vietnam from the 
wreckage of the war. For this purpose the 
existing regime in South Vietnam seems 
adequate to them and they hope not to 
have to abandon it. 

Reform President 

From the advance publicity President 
Nixon’s message tb Congress last week¬ 
end had been expected to back up his 
Republican leaders there ; they had been 
blaming the “ state of lethargy ” of the 
Democratic majority for the lack of 
legislative accomplishment in the past 
nine months. Put in fact on th£ surface, 
at least, Mr Nixon was conciliatory, as 
befits a President appealing for co¬ 
operation >to establish a working partner¬ 


ship and enact his urgently needed 
programmes before (he end of the ye*r. 
Mr Nixon listed them all, linked by Ids 
watchword-reform. In themselves, how¬ 
ever, they were not new apart from two: 
a request for power to bring suits, in 
court to enforce the laws against racial 
discrimination in employment; and a 
recommendation that direct voting for 
the President be enacted speedily so that 
it might be implemented before the neat 
one is elected in 197a. 

The other recommendations—for 
reform of the selective service, welfare 
and social security systems, for changes 
in the tax code and in financial relations 
with state governments, for improvements 
in methods of dealing with poverty and 
unemployment, for intensification of 
efforts against crime, drugs and 
pornography—all of these had already 
been presented to Congress in detailed 
messages, some of them many months 
ago. Many of them are indeed well 
advanced towards final passage, some in 
a more generous form than the 
Administration had intended. But the 
Democratic leaders point out that in 
other cases, welfare, for example, the 
draft Bills to implement the original 
proposals have only recently been 
presented by the department concerned 
and that delays have not therefore been 
caused by “ foot dragging ” in Congress. 

In his propitiatory mood the President 
admitted that there was blame on both 
sides. He himself has been preoccupied 
with the war in Vietnam and with the 
war against inflation, rather than with 
legislation. Perhaps one reason why he 
is now turning to Congress is to divert 
attention from his lack of success in both 
these wars. But a more important reason 
is to set the stage for next year’s con¬ 
gressional elections when the Republicans 
hope to win control of both houses. Mr 
Nixon wants to ensure that the credit for 
what is achieved by Congress shall go to 
him and not to its Democratic majorities. 

Politics of 
unemployment 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
That honest-to-the-core, integrity personi¬ 
fied ex-banker, Mr David Kennedy, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is forever 
putting his foot in it. At his first press 
conference in his new post his gaffe over 
gold made his audience gasp. Again, 
when he faced the press immediately after 
the close of the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund, he 
attempted to soften the impression he 
had given of inflexibility over exchange 
rates by saying that he thought the execu¬ 
tive directors of the Fund should be ready 
to come up with their study of these rates 
in a matter of a few months, an off-the- 
cuff comment that has much embarrassed 
the Fund since it expects to take much 
longer. Then last week Mr Kennedy told 
the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
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gress that the September rate of 
unemployment—4 per cent of the labour 
force, an increase of 0.5 per cent, the 
biggest since the recession at the end of 
i960—-was acceptable, that he expected 
the rate to go higher and that he could 
not say how high it would have to go 
before the Administration found it 
unacceptable. 

Next day he made it crystal clear that 
he deplored any unemployment at all. 
But it was too late. Mr Kennedy’s bad 
handling of the questioning haa given 
the wrong sort of publicity to the problem. 
Unemployment is bound to rise as the 
rate of business expansion slackens: 
whether the rate finishes up at 4, 4.5 or 
5 per cent may not be as critical as is 
generally supposed, but there is a political 
limit to the time during which unemploy¬ 
ment can be on a rising trend. Moreover, 
no member of the Administration should 
talk about rising unemployment without 
at the same time talking about training 
and job finding and that, too, Mr 
Kennedy did not mention until next day. 

Until last month, the lowness of 
unemployment had seemed one of the two 
paradoxes, along with the stubborn rise 
in prices, in recent economic behaviour in 
America. The annual rate of growth, 
in real terms, of the country’s gross 
national product had already slowed to 
2 per cent by the second quarter of this 
year, compared with 6 per cent only 12 
months before, and has now probably 
dipped further still. Yet unemployment, 
seasonally adjusted, fell from 3.6 per cent 
in 1968 to 3.3 per cent in the first quarter 
of this year, the lowest since the war, 
and edged up only fractionally from that 
level until last month. Even then, the 
rise was exaggerated by certain technical 
factors in the seasonal adjustment: the 
true figure was 3.7 or 3.8 per cent and 
no more, therefore, than the average level 
of 1966 or 1967. Obviously there is a 
time lag before the level of employment 
reacts to changes in output, but many 
observers feel that it has been longer than 
usual because employers, doubting 
whether the Administration could check 
the boom, have been hoarding labour ; 
even now, the expectation of continued 
inflation, it ij argued, will still encourage 
some hoarding and unemployment will 
not rise to the level commensurate with 
the fall in output. That, of course, would 
be a political help to the Administration. 

if 
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Guns and clubs 


There are more than 2,000 service clubs 
around the world for the diversion of 
American soldiers and sailors. It is not 
surprising that military commanders have 
been too busy to pay much attention to 
the clubs, which get their money not from 
congressional appropriations but from 
membership dues and from sales of food, 
drink and other services. The tradition 
behind the clubs is a long one, going back 
two centuries, and they are not to be 
confused with post exchanges (general 
stores which finance themselves) and 
supermarkets or commissaries (food stores 
under government control). What has been 
surprising is the vast corruption which 
a Senate subcommittee has uncovered 
in its inquiry into the operation of the 
Army’s clubs for enlisted men and non¬ 
commissioned officers. A group of 
sergeants has been accused of making 
alx>ut $40,000 a year each from illegal 
activities in clubs from west Germany 
to Vietnam. And the officer who has just 
resigned as the Army’s chief policeman, 
Major General Carl Turner, has been 
accused of covering up for the racketeers 
and himself profiting from illegal sales 
of guns. 

As more and more evidence comes to 
light, the scandal looks worse and worse. 
The implications, both for General Turner 
and for Sergeant Major William Woold¬ 
ridge, who has been named as head of the 
racketeers, are so serious that there are 
grounds for revival of the fear, so vivid 
111 the old McCarthy days, that a com¬ 
mittee of Congress is usurping the powers 
of a court. None of the accused has been 
able to cross-examine the witnesses who 
deliver lurid stories of fraud, forgery, gun- 
running and prostitution. Yet the Wash¬ 
ington Post has argued that crimes have 
been so interlaced and those involved so 
determined to protect each other that con¬ 
ceivably no procedure except a congres¬ 
sional investigation could have uncovered 
the mess. 

Basically, there are two distinct scandals. 
The first concerns the clubs. The group 
allegedly headed by Sergeant Wooldridge 
is said to have set up an efficient organisa¬ 
tion for ipilking gambling machines in 
West Germany and using the money to 
buy goods in bulk, which were then sold 
to service clubs around the world at 
artificially high prices. At these clubs, 
moreover, it is said that no entertainers 
received bookings unless the club custodian 
got a percentage of the booking fee, and 
perhaps a call girl as well. (This part of 
the story was related by a blonde 
Australian booking agent, Miss June 
Collins, who complained that her clients 
stopped getting engagements in Vietnam 
after she discontinued the payments. 

The second part of the revelations had 
General Turner obtaining guns from the 
police 1 fo^bgn Chicago ami other cities. 
These t yp IPfp® confiscated weapons of 
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criminals and were ostensibly for the 
army’s use. But General Turner, who 
now says that he has lost his record book 
and who has just filed a belated tax report 
on his profits, seems to have sold them 
to a private dealer. Interest in the case 
has not been weakened by the story that 
some of the guns have turned up in 
North Carolina on a farm supposedly used 
as a way station by the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency for shipping weapons to 
its friends abroad. It is also alleged that 
General Turner deleted Sergeant Woold¬ 
ridge’s name from an initial inquiry he 
was “just a good ole country boy.’’ 


Unpopularity poll? 

There are advantages in being an 
incumbent, even for the Mayor of New 
York, Mr Lindsay, who is being blamed 
for everything from crime and black 
militance to pot-holes in suburban streets. 
In the closing weeks of his campaign for 
re-election he can allot more money for 
police and refuse disposal and send half 
the men who mend the streets to the 
politically precarious borough of Queens. 
On Wednesday he also put New York 
City into official mourning for the dead 
of the Vietnam war, a move which left 
him free to attend anti-war meetings 
while political campaigning was 
supposedly suspended. Mr Marchi, the 
official Republican candidate, opposed the 
city’s anti-war purple on principle, as 
undermining President Nixon ; Mr Pro- 
caccino, the Democrat, as a smokescreen 
to divert attention from Mr Lindsay’s 
failures in office. 

The Mayor’s opposition to the war is 
not in doubt, but it is also good politics 
to direct the discontents of voters against 
a war which drains off money needed in 
the city. Mr Lindsay is stressing the 
theme of reconciliation amoqg itfcw York's 
warring groups and opposition to the war 
is the stand most likely to bring in the 
alienated Jewish vote. Jews will provide 
about a third of the 2.5 million votes 
likely to be cast on November 4th and 


Mr Lindsay needs half or more of them if 
he is to have a chance of being re-elected. 

An anti-war platform will not endear 
Mr Lindsay to the Nixon Administration 
but, after losing the Republican nomina¬ 
tion to the conservative Mr Marchi, he 
is standing as the candidate of the 
Liberals (a party which operates only in 
New Yfork) and of the Independent party, 
a temporary vehicle hastily thrown 
together during the summer to make 
defection respectable for Democrats who 
cannot stomach Mr Procaccino and the 
old party hacks who stand behind him. 
This appeal to the “ independent of 
mind ” has had some success ; a number 
of Democratic liberals from the Bronx 
and Queens have joined the liberal 
Republicans like Senator Javits who are 
sticking by the Mayor. These Democrats 
are risking their political futures. So is the 
biggest catch of all, Mr Arthur Goldberg, 
who this week put his great prestige and 
his influence with his fellow Jews behind 
Mr Lindsay in what he called a critical 
test of the ability of progressive leadership 
to survive. 

A respected public opinion poll, taking 
soundings last month, found Mr Lindsay 
slightly ahead among voters prepared to 
express their preferences. But a fifth were 
recorded as undecided—genuinely or 
because they did not care to reveal their 
leanings toward Mr Procaccino and 
his alleged racism. Moreover, New York 
City is normally overwhelmingly Demo¬ 
cratic. And Mr Marchi’s support seems to 
be dwindling as Mr Procaccino’s sup¬ 
porters proclaim at every turn “ A vote for 
Marchi is a vote for Lindsay.’’ It is an 
effective slogan in a city where the 
answer to the question “ Who’s better 
than Lindsay t ” is apt to be a bitter 
“ Anybody.” 

In the three-way debate staged by the 
New York Times Mr Lindsay showed 
himself clearly the superior of his rivals 
in his grasp of the city’s problems and 
a series of televised debates is still to 
come, in which Mr Lindsay should 
shine. But where lower middle class 
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Or build one. 


For a bank to do its job these days, it has to be where Its A multinational operation. For multinational customers, 

customers do business. *' It lets us give you smooth, fist tranafqrsofftwds between 

But it’s not only the number of locations that's impoiv widespread locations. And,, to help finance those operations, 

tank It’s where those facilities are placed. And the kind of it gives access to capital markets on ft worlckwidt basis* 

and international coverage they offer. For the company jttst beginning to expand intematfon* 

In London, for example, Continental Bank has two ally, the Continental network can be equally important 
full-service branches as well as two affiliates^—E. D. Sassoon The people who staff our local facilities know their 

Banking Company, and H & H Factors Limited. Other countries. They know the people who make things happen, 

branches cover the major European money market centers. And they can provide welcome assistance to the company 

These, plus our affiliates and representative offices, create unfamiliar with a new and foreign business environment; > 

a network which covers every Common Market country That’s the multinational bank. For the multingtfohti 

(in addition to Spain, Switzerland, and England). company. Or the company that would like to be. 
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whites resent the favouritism which they 
feel he has shown to the poor and the 
black, he has been heckled and snubbed 
pitilessly, soused with beer and pelted 
with rubbish. Yet Mr Procaccino, the 
“ little man’s little man ” is hard to 
visualise as Mayor of New York. On 
November 4th the result may well turn 
on which raises the fewest hackles. 

Shots at charters 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
LOS ANGELES 

While the scheduled airlines have been 
flying through some pretty rough weather 
as regards profits, another kind of airline 
has been soaring into the sunshine—at 
least until recently. These are the 
charter, or supplemental, airlines. With 
fares far below those of the regular air¬ 
lines—$200 for a round trip from Los 
Angeles to London compared with $750 
or so by scheduled service—these young 
and fast-growing carriers are capturing 
a significant share of the growth in air 
traffic, particularly the holiday travel 
which is the cream of the business. It 
is estimated that the number of charter 
flights leaving Los Angeles for Europe 
will exceed 600 this year, compared with 
400 in 1968 and 350 in 1967. In 
southern California, where the charter 
business is most lively, about 70 per cent 
of all the people who went to Europe 
this summer flew on chartered aircraft. 

That, not surprisingly, has upset the 
scheduled carriers; they have to provide 
their regular services, whether they have 
a pay load or not, while the charters 
only fly when and where they are 
guaranteed .a full complement of 
passengers. They claim that they attract 
people who would not go otherwise but 
the scheduled lines disagree. To meet this 
competition, and encourage new business, 
the scheduled carriers offered sharply 
reduced group fares to Europe for a trial 
period starting next month. But the 
charge would still be higher than the 
charter rate and the lines have been 
ordered to end the trial next spring, 
beforp the profitable summer traffic begins. 
The international airlines led by Alitalia,' 
are noW trying to slash individual trans¬ 
atlantic fares (see page 71). 

Mj^n^hile, the American scheduled 
carriers had already opened another fine 
of attack on the supplemental, complain¬ 
ing to the Civil Aeronautics Board that 
the charter linef had been violating the 
rules designed to separate scheduled and 
non-scheduled services. The pudes require 
the charter lines to rent Space primarily 
to clubs and other organisations which 
have legitimate purposes apart from just 
arranging charter flights. What has 
happened, however, is that the Jew fares 
and the ambitious plans of die charter 
lines have led to a lot of winking at the 
rules. Legjjiniate clubs are selling seats 
to tjo^members, even advertising 
publicly for customers, and some “ fast- 
buck” operators have formed new clubs 


that hardly bother to disguise their 
illegal money-making ventures. 

Under pressure from the scheduled 
carriers add also, from travel agents, who 
see the new duos as direct competitors, 
the CAB convened private hearings in 
Los Angeles %n June ana *it forced the 
cancellation of a Bomber of charter 
flights this summer^ disappointing 
thousands of passengers. This had the 
effect also of discouraging advance 
booking for the autumn and winter. But 
the charter industry has come back with 
proposals for modifying the 41 archaic” 
charter rules. Since the CAB has not 
been able to enforce them very well, it 
may agree that they ought to be relaxed, 
particularly since it is never averse to 
fostering competition. 

Otherwise the charter lines may have 
to face the same squeeze on profits as the 
scheduled carriers. Both are in the 
middle of major expansions of their 
fleets and both are worried about how to 
fill their new aircraft. World Airways 
now has 15 jetliners, with three Boeing 
747s on order for 1971 and Trans Inter¬ 
national, another supplemental, will have 
12 jet aircraft in all by the end of the 
year. Such sophisticated equipment is 
a far cry from the early post-war years, 
when fledgling airlines used anything 
that would get off the ground and in 
most cases went broke. Now there .are 
only 12 charter lines left but they are 
anything but broke. Total revenues, 
which were only $93 million in 1963, 
grew to $263 million in 1967 and $367 
million last year, mostly from commercial 
operations; the supplemental flew 8.7 
billion passenger miles in 1968, compared 
with 1.5 billion in 1963. They may 
suffer from a tapering off in military 
traffic if the war in Vietnam ends. But 
they have now carved out such a chunk of 
the air travel business that the CAB can 
hardly avoid looking after them. 

Indian reservations 

No scalps were taken last week at the 
Albuquerque Hilton 9s , over 1,000 
Indians gathered at the National Con¬ 
gress of American Indian* to bear what 
the Nitfon Administration offered them. 
But a new militancy in the afr could not 
Irf overlooked, least of all by Mr Walter 
HScfctel, the Secret*!^ of the Interior, 
Whp was booed so loudly by angry young 
• Indians that he had difficulty in malting 
hb speech. Yet It was fjij| qf fair word*. 
He was at particular pains to insist that 
he did not favour “ termination the 
policy, tried unsuccessful ly Eisenhower, 
of forcing .Indians off tho^observations 
where twcnthkds ofthantwiM live/ In 
an unwary c #urlier in the ye^r, 

Mr Hfcfos md said that Indians must 
“cut the cdra^and get into the main¬ 
stream 6t American life. La^t week he 
qpuld not / have been moiVfv accommodat¬ 
ing : hb job, he said, Was to work out 
pedicle* with the Indians <wWfch would 
improve their conditions of life and he 
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promised that Indians would be in on 
the planning and would run the pro¬ 
grammes themselves. 

Mr Hickel’s anxiety to set the record 
straight was sharpened, no doubt, by 
Senator Edward Kennedy’s earlier speech 
to the congress castigating the federal 

? 'overnmen't*s Indian record as a 44 national 
ailure of major proportions.’^ The Senator 
proposed an immediate White House con¬ 
ference on Indian problems, a Select 
Committee on Indian affairs, Indian- 
run schools, an Indian-controlled develop¬ 
ment corporation and, transfer of the 
much criticised Bureau of Indian Affairs 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
supposedly more sympathetic Health, 
Education and Welfare Department. 

The congress also brought .one of its 
founders to Albuquerque, the new Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Mr Louis 
Bruce, of mixed Sioux and Mohawk 
ancestry. It took the Administration 
nearly six months to find an Indian 
able and willing to undertake the 
job ; a non-Indian was clearly out, 
as fob predecessor under President Johnson 
had been <the first Indian ’appointed in 
modern times to head the bureau. Mr 
Bruce promised a complete restructuring 
of hb office, to make it mote? flexible and 
more responsive to IndMtrneeds. 

Tifeie M certaiqly vadt. Indians are 
the poorest minority* in America, with an 
average famijy' income of under $2,000 
a The rate of Unemployment 

awentyb £0 per cent of tfie labour force. 
^ost^bO^m lfick capitaj^/knd credit 
and managdnent jftilb. Their 

beakS h poor and their schools often 
un»uk«d to their need*. The first college 
on a r$aetVa*ion wad opened this year— 
bjf the Nava joir' Yet the 

American Indian k huk vdajgfiing ; the 
44,bb^kf* after the mrv&tion^and battles 
of the ftkokn^wan haVe multiplied and 
they now number about 650,000. And 
tftejjr Jeadcto, at, least, die sophisticated. 
They gave the Administration a hearing 
but wert privately sceptical of the white 
men’s promisee. 
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Throughout the world today, 
when people talk polymers 
they talk ISR, 

The reason’s simple. 

They know that in this rapidly 
expanding and highly complex 
field, ISR has what it takes. ISR's 
mastery in synthetic rubber 
has proved that. 

And they know that when 


they call on ISR, they can draw 
on vast resources. 

In research and development. 

In first-class technical service. 

In highly mobile technologists. 
Versatile polymers from 
expanding plants meet the 
growing demand at 
home and abroad. On time. 

New methods, new materials. 


new markets. That’s the way 
ISR meets up to today's challenge. 
And looks forward totomorrow's. 


I 


The name 
In polymers 
around 
tho world . 


The International Sythetlc Rubber Co. ltd., 
LONOON • SOUTHAMPTON • SRUSSClS 
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Why resources 
development 
is one of 

our major sidelines. 


NISSHO-IWAI 

We're a leading Japanese trading company. Japan is no¬ 
toriously poor in natural resources. But relatively well 
off in technical know-how, trained manpower, manufac¬ 
turing facilities, and capital. So it’s only logical that we 
exchange what we’ve got for what we haven’t got. 

To further this exchange, Nissho-lwai is now active 
in more than 200 overseas development projects. Exam- 
plesrCopper mining in Malaysia and Congo.Iron ore mining 
in India. Lumbering in New Guinea, the Philippines, and 
Siberia. Fluorite mining in Thailand Industrial salt pro¬ 
duction in Australia. The supplying nations are assured 
of a stable market, and Japanese manufacturers are as¬ 
sured of steady supplies at stable prices. A fair ex¬ 
change, we think. 

Whatever your business interests are—buying, selling, 
commodity transactions, three-way trade, or cooperative 
ventures—Nissho-lwai is geared to your trading needs. 

To serve you we maintain 80 overseas offices in major 
world trading centres and 40 offices at home. 

Oeneral Import*™ A Ixportora 

<NI> NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Head Office Imabashi Higashi kg, Osaka. Japan 
Tokyo Office Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

40, Basinghall St, London. E C 2 Tel 628-4991^8 
(Area Code 01) 

• 

Other Offices in Paris, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, New York, 

Los Angelas, Rio de Janeiro, Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madrasi Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, and Q$ other cities aroundJthe world. 

o 
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-f The computer helps airlines that help themselves.)- 
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T O SAVE your call¬ 
ing McDonnell- 
Douglas,aDC-8,^ith 
all the extras Swissair 
needs, runs to 40 mil¬ 
lion Swiss francs 
You mean 53 mil¬ 
lion francs for the 
TV set 9 

Right But then ot course it moves 
more passengers than any plane ever 
built or about to be built That is, 
actually it allows more passengers to 
fly in each Swissair plane 
How come 7 

Well, you see this set is part of 
a huge IBM computer system The 
system is called PARS, for Pro¬ 
grammed Airlines Reservation Sys¬ 
tem, and works like this 

You walk into a Swissair ticket 
office and want to fly from Switzer¬ 
land to New York next week Tourist 
class, excess baggage 22 lbs , plus a 
baby, and a dog you want to keep 
with you in the cabin The doctor has 
you on a diet 

Someone at Swissair taps out 
your requirements on a keyboard, 
and everything he wntes appears on 
the screen At the same time it is 
recorded by teleprocessing (the com¬ 
puters’ private telephone line) m the 
Swissair Computer Centre at Bals- 
berg, near Zurich. 

Two seconds later the screen 
flashes “OK”. This means a seat is re¬ 
served for you, your luggage allowed 
for, and the cabin crew will have 
baby food and a diet menu ready. 


This TV set cost 
Swissair 

more than a DC-8: 

13 million good 
Swiss francs more. 


Also there won’t be a cat on the same 
flight Pretty neat, what 7 

And suppose a flight is booked up 7 

Then the tube shows how you 
can reach where you're going by an 
alternative route, or by another air¬ 
line (Our competitors have already 
madealotof moneyonourcomputer, 
but that’s just part of the service 
game) 

But what if planes can’t land 
somewhere because of fog or some¬ 
thing 7 Where does that leave the 
computer 7 

Simplest thing m the world It 
tells Swissair Operation Control 
(which keeps watch over all flights 
and all Swissair planes at all 73 air¬ 
ports where Swissair lands) imme¬ 
diately, on request, how many pas¬ 
sengers are booked on a flight, where 
transfer passengers are coming from, 
what other connections are available 
in case of delay, and what passengers 
can be notified by telephone of a 
change in flight plan Thus Operation 
Control knows how many passengers 
are affected by the change, and can 
decide at once on the nearest and 
quickest alternative plane or airport. 
As simple as that. 


Though it does 
run into money. But 
then again, it not only 
saves our staff a lot of 
work and our passen¬ 
gers endless annoy¬ 
ance over long waits; 
it also makes sure that 
each plane so far as 
possible shall always carry a full 
load—to be crass about it, that the 
machine flies at a profit 
I And because Swissair planes can 
do that, Swissair has just been able 
to order, for instance, two Boeing 747 
Bs (Jumbo Jets) at 125 million Swiss 
francs each, wh ich wil 1 take more than 
350 passengers at a time across the 
Atlantic 

You’ll appreciate that we couldn’t 
even begin to operate the big fellows 
without a sophisticated automatic 
reservation system 

So you see the programme for 
our television set has already paid off 
the 53 million it set us back, when 
you remember that Swissair has over 
3 million passengers a year (Perhaps 
3 , 000,000 would look more impres¬ 
sive, but we can’t have you suspecting 
you’re a cipher.) 

And 3 million won’t be the end 
of it, from anything one hears about 
Swissair 
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READING FOR REBELS 

The Crisis of Confidence: Ideas , Potter and Violence m America 
By Arthur M. Schlesmger. 

Andre Deutsch 330 pages. 36s 


The irrelevance of academic studies is 
one of the main grievances in the litany 
of student protest But if Professor 
Schlesmger has done nothing else in this 
collection of essays, he has shown just 
how relevant history, philosophy and a 
study of politics can be to America’s 
present troubles It is time, he says, for 
a reassessment of America’s institutions 
and values, and he presents his book as 
a histoi lan’s contribution to the process 
lhe articles which make it up, written 
foi magazines as different as Foreign 
Affairs and the Saturday Evening Pasty 
were perhaps not conceived with so stately 
an object in mind But he has fitted them 
together well and they are illuminating 
about what u wrong with present-day 
America and why % 

Mr Schlesmgei sympathises, one can be 
sure, with the aims of this week student 
protests He detects the Vietnam wai He 
also feels that the student revolt against 
university authoritarianism was overdue, 
though he has a sharp eve for hypocrisv 
in the young as well as the old He wel¬ 
comes the generosity and honesty of most 
young people But he is a democrat (as 
well as an unrepentant Democrat) and 
he is deeply concerned about the growth 
of violence and extremism at both ends 
of the political spectrum and the aliena¬ 
tion of many Americans from the political 
process On physical violence he has per¬ 
haps little new to say and the tone is 
emotional , this is not sui prising, for the 
article was written soon aftei the murder 
of Robert Kennedy, a personal friend and 
admired leader It is disconcerting to find 
a man who rejects the diagnosis “ a sick 
society ” writing that the zeal with which 
the Vietnam war has been pursued “ sug¬ 
gests internal impulses of hatred and 
violence seeking outlet ”—especially when 
later on he says that there has never been 
popular enthusiasm for the war* 

More to the point is his attack on the 
glorification of violence and denigiation 
of reason that characterise the New Left 
Two intellectual idols of the young radicals 
are given a well deserved dressing-down 
Professor Marcuse, who would censor 
“ false ” ideas, and Professor Chomsky, 
whose hatred for the Vietnam war leads 
him into > disregard for facts that he 
would neyer tolerate m his Own specjaltv, 
linguistics. In artother chapter, notable for 
•its breadth of view, Professor Schkwnger 
considers, and disposes of, the* theory of 


historical rev wonists that 11 was the 
United States, not Russia, whuh was 
primarily responsible for the cold war 
1 he virulent anti-communism to which 
the cold war ga\e use on the American 
right was one of the thieads that landed 
America in Vietnam , others, Mr 
Schlesmger argues, were two concepts, 
valid in themsehes, which have been 
inflated and distorted universal collective 
security (as opposed to the balance of 
power) and what he calls America’s libeial 
evangelism Add in the rise of an 
American ‘‘warrior class” and a Presi¬ 
dent, Mr Johnson, unable to resist its 
claims, and the tragedy was complete 
Mr Schlesmger considers that the Presi¬ 
dent has too much power in foreign 
affairs, but the tuie eludes him, apart 
from electing Presidents capable of 
restraint And few Presidents, be seems 
to say, are John kennedys 
How to put America together again-— 
to reconcile the alienated and hung 
in the excluded—is, in Mi Sc hlesinger ■> 
view, the great challenge facing the two 
major parties He considers that President 
Nixon s chief problem is whether he can 
persuade the angry lower middle class 
whites to accept the imperatives of modern 
life (1 e the Negroes) He sees the Demo¬ 
crats, on the other hand, confronted with 
three choices the old politics of Hubert 
Humphrey, the new “ elitism ” of Senatoi 
McCarthy (who had the wit to see that 
the old interest groups were dissolving 
and found a new constituency m the 
educated middle class) or the deep com¬ 
passion of Robert Kennedy for the poor 
and underprivileged No prizes for those 
who guess Professor Schlesmger’s own 
preference 


COSTING A PROJECT 

Unemployment, Idle Capacity and the 
Evaluation of Public Expenditures: 

National and Regional Analyses 

By Robert H. Haveman and John V 
Krublla. 

Johns Hopkins Press. London IBEG 16c) 

pages. 623. 

One of the problems of benefit-cost 
analyst \b how to allow for the fact, that 
some of money costs of a project 
may iijvolvg the use of otherwise 
unemployed, xesources and sp overstate 


costs fw ita jL 
national — 

clearlv depend^ —“ A 



. , , ,, T , v M fiata 

project inputs Mod the I< 
pioject, tor example* the ^,v 
carpenters’ labour in thi soiiti 
different matter from the avfii , , 

unskilled labour in the nprth-wesk But 
this is not the only cor^iphcatibn. 
quairv material used for flhe projeefirm^y 
involve additional quarry labour, ana this 
labour too may or maV rtdt ofhfcrwISfe 
be unemployed to a different ^degrep^ih 
different areas Thus a fuff accoutre# 
the extent to which a project ^ 
lesouices front alternative \x&f K oti the 
one hand, or utilises idle’ labour and 
capacity on the othei handj, ‘rrdifinb a 
good deal of analysis The nature' ttnd 
the regional source of project ifiptits rHcuft 
be known and so must the nature l $mt‘ 
source of the inputs to the' tfup^ihj 
industries, and so on ad infinitum.^ 

1 he solution lies in the Availability 
and use of interregional input-output 
tallies and shadow prices foir idle rCsdurg^, 
Aimed with a plethora of Amencah 
statistics (mostly lacking irt this coUAtry), 
a gieat deal of statistical energy and 
some statistical imagination the authors 
develop and apply such a solution Td' f h 
sample of American water resource prod 
jects 1 hen results are impressive but 
dubious British cost-benefit analysts who 
are unable to mutate, let alone improve 
upon, them should at least note the Impor¬ 
tance of the issue £x million spent Upon 
a Morecamlie barrage may not irtvolve 
the same real use of resources as the 
snne sum spent upon constructing a 
Channel 1 unnel or a third ^London 
airport / 
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NOT TO BE DEVALUED 

lhe Trial of Mr Gandhi 

B\ 1 ranois Watson 
Macmillan j 88 pages bjs 

The Life and Death of Mahatma Gandhi 

By Rohe it Payne { 

7 fu Bodley Head. 703 pages, illustrated. 
84s * 

Just now, the Gandhi centennial is beiijjg 
celebrated throughout India with pioi& 
pompous platitudes, white politicians <jb 
their colleagues down, aijgt in the batik 
alleys passions rise and cOJnhlqha^ murder 
stalks Even the chosen Gcincfht&n intti 
ment, the fast, is employed not f$r 
spiritual strengthening But for power. 

With dreary glee, fbreigrf cOmfoentai 
contrast the reality with the ideal; and 
‘ debunking, devaluing cooternpowy Ini 
they contrive the debunkj&g and devali 
ing of Gandhi. Thp is npc really a vei 
good way %q estimate his .significance. ] E, 
say, Rousseau on 1 Marx were measure £ 
according tcxjheir impact a hundred tea % 
after theif birth m their native eduJrftrW + 
or today for that matter—howSS^uJd th y 
rate? Gandhi was both, a soc^^hiloi >- 
pher of first importance and a hUmqh 
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being of superlative quality. Both these 
new nook*—so 1 vtry different in their style 
and scale—acknowledge his stature. 

. Mr Watson has the art of the miniatu¬ 
rist. With, one deft, delicate gesture, he 
brings a subject to life. Hts £ook eschews 
(the cradle to grave approach end attempts 
to interpret Gandhi’s life in terms of 
1,1 trials ” : from his famous encounter with 
Judge Broomfield in 192a down to his 
last self-imposed ordeal--*a search for per¬ 
sonal purity and truth. One cannot 
pretend that this bpok would be helpful 
to anyone whose interest is newly aroused 
by the centennial. Questing back and forth 
1 in time, Mr Watson assumes that we have 
already ^ipaftteped the facts. There are 
( many vivid", vignettes of Gandhi’s life, 
many striding apergus into his thought; 
and yet t somehow one’s interest flags 
(before the end. In particular it was a 
Jmigtave to introduce material from the 
BBQs Third Programme series of 
1 reminiscences of Gandhi. There are 
{copious quotations from Lord Halifax 
,who, as viceroy, had probably come 
closer to Gandhi than any other English 
{ statesman. When the Halifax quote ends 
vyith the words “ I have every reason to 
,have great respect and regard for the name 
of that very remarkable little man ” it 
> sounds commonplace, even patronising. At 
■ the time they were given the words seemed 
to open up a whole relationship, a whole 
departed world, and it is a pity they now 
sound so ordinary. 

In passing, Mr Watson mentions an 
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early biography of the Mahatma by 
Romain Holland which, he says, 11 lost 
sight of the practising politician in the 
grandeur of his message.” This phrase* 
might be a verdict on Mr Payne’s book, a 
highly professional, well-written, well- 
researched biography, but somewhat over- 
solemn and overreverent in its approach. 
The intimacy, the fun, the shrewdness, the 
personal politeness, which Mr Watson 
recalls in Gandhi, are herein overlaid by 
dedication, leadership, destiny. The poli¬ 
tical encounters between Gandhi and the 
British are Passed hastily by as of no 
importance. The long, tough bargaining 
with the cabinet mission takes up less than 
a page. The final division of India, and 
Gandhi’s part in the process, are sum¬ 
marised in one sentence: “He regarded 
partition as a disaster, but it was beyond 
his power to change it.” Why did this 
happen as the climax of the life’s work of 
perhaps the greatest charismatic leader of 
this century ? In a book of nearly 700 
pages we can surely expect a little fuller 
treatment of the greatest crisis which 
Gandhi—and India—ever faced. The 
explanation seems to be that Mr Payne 
becomes deeply involved in the final 
tragedy. As he observes, “ When Gandhi 
died, a part of India died with him.” The 
Indian national movement was never 
again the same. 

The last chapters are devoted to the 
circumstances of the assassination plot. 
Mr Payne produces a powerful indict¬ 
ment, showing that many in high places 
chose to disregard warnings of a murder 
threat. By chance, Dr J. C. Jain obtained 
details of the plot, but his attempts to 
alert Congress leaders—including Morarji 
Desai—invoked only the most lethargic 
response. Mr Payne concludes: 

So Gandhi died, and there was no comfort 
in the knowledge that his death could have 
been prevented. In the eyes of too many 
officials he was an old man who had out¬ 
lived his usefulness * he had become 
expendable It was a new kind of 

murder—the permissive assassination, And 
there may be many more in the future. 

These are sombre words, but they are 
highly relevant to an era in which a cult 
and creed of violence gains both vulgar 
popularity and intellectual respectability. 
If this era denies the significance of 
Gandhi, *it is hot Gandhi who is weighed 
and found wanting. 

DYING DICTATOR 

Lenin’s Last Struggle 

By Moshe Lewip. Translated by A. M. 

Sheridan Snpth. 

Faber . 217 pages. 361. 

Had Lenin lived a few years longdr, the 
fate of Soviet communism would'doubt¬ 
less have been different—hut just bow 
different if a matter of dilute. ^Trotsky, 
of course* put the Maine whom 

he aw an embodiment of t m home¬ 
grown bureaucratic conservatism that was 
bouhd to trluihph if aotiaBfm remained 
Hrinted to one backward epqt^'Trqtsky’s 
viewr "have had a influence 


mn s**attstm 

Km* at the T^hh^th* fraw 

Yet oh*/ might 
Lenin, nor Stalin, was 
f# datonemtion of 

personal By 

stifling all dissent, even within the ruling 
party, he rendered impossible any con¬ 
structive reform of the Soviet political 
system by those in power. The regime 
could survive only by applying coercion 
and fraud on a massive scale. Staljn alone 
was ruthless enough to embark on such 
a strategy. His measures had little to 
do with socialism, as conventionally 
understood, but they were at least realistic. 

Lenin, on the other hand, wafhted things 
both ways. To the end of his life he 
retained a sentimental utopian streak, 
believing that thorough-going centralism 
could be reconciled with mass democracy, 
that the national minorities would volun¬ 
tarily accept a pseudo-federal constitution, 
and that moral exhortation would suffice 
to make Soviet officials act efficiently and 
responsibly. By 1923 Lenin had become 
gravely concerned at the “bureaucratic 
distortions ” afflicting the Soviet body 
politic, but he had no cure for them. It 
was therefore natural that, when he was 
stricken by fatal illness, his associates, 
Trotsky among them, should have ignored 
the old man’s whims and even denied 
him access to official papers. The story 
of Lenin’s “ last struggle ” to retain his 
grip on affairs is by now faarly well 
known, although this is the first book 
specifically devoted to the subject. Mr 
Lewin succeeds in arousing our sympathy 
for the disillusioned and dying dictator, 
but i$ much less convincing in his analysis 
of the issues at stake. He seems to have 
fallen partially under Trotsky’s spell. The 
claim that Lenin’s last musings represent 
“a total response to (he political realities 
of the country ” cannot be substantiated. 
It was Stalin and his men who, for better 
or worse, preserved and augmented 
Lenin’s grim legacy. 

SHAKESPEARE STUDENT 

Milestones on the Dover Road 
By John Dover Wilson. 

Faber . 320 pages. 55s. 

Rather an arch, Dickensian title, perhaps, 
but this is an attractive book, 44 composed 
and written down,” its author tells us, 
M over a considerable number of years,” 
and completed When ho was nearing the 
age of 8& It is nof u reflective autobio¬ 
graphy so much as a chronicle of events 
and friendships, but there is a good deal 
of incidental wisdom in it, besides wit 
, af|d warmth of heart. Dover Wilson, 
known tor Countless students as editor of 
the New Cambridge Shakespeare, was a 
schoolmaster, a trainer of teachers, His 
Majesty’s * inspector and professor of 
education^ before he was < elected fco the 
chair'Of Rhetoric and English Literature 
at BdinMngh and was able to devote the 
* whole* qt fus time to what< had>been a 
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fascinating hobby—the study of Shakes¬ 
peare’s texts. Those introductions, even 
the notes and glossaries, have something 
of the zest that is more characteristic of 
the amateur than the professional 
scholar ; but Dover Wilson’s bibliographi¬ 
cal approach was that of a really learned 
enthusiast. 

This record of his life reveals his tire¬ 
less energy and his intellectual adapta¬ 
bility. He was a good man and a happy 
one, who never lost his relish for learning 
or teaching and never became in the 
least self-important. One of the pleasures 
of reading these reminiscences comes 
from his beautifully lucid and balanced 
style. He used to urge his graduate stu¬ 
dents at King’s College to think what 
they wrote, and never to stop thinking 
while they wrote : to listen, too, so that 
they could avoid what was harsh and 
unrhythmical, clumsy and obscure. In 
this as in other matters Dover Wilson 
practised what he preached. 

A TALE OF TWO PHYSICISTS 

Lawrence and Oppenheimer 

By Nuel Pharr Davis. 

Cape. 384 pages. 42s. 

Like the Kennedy saga, the story of the 
making of the atomic bomb is one of 
America’s contributions to world 
mythology. Mr Davis, a biographer from 
the University of Illinois, has chosen a 
fairly neglected corner of the myth for 
intensive exploration. He tells the story 
of the two giants of Berkeley, * Ernest 
Lawrence and J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who began as friends and colleagues and 
turned into political enemies, only to be 
consumed, within a few years of each 
other, by illnesses brought on by 
struggles to survive in the hostile environ¬ 
ment of politics. 

The irony of the two careers is almost 
implausible. Lawrence was the big- 
machine man, the raw-boned, Protestant, 
all-American boy. Oppenheimer was the 
theoretician, the restless Jew, as frail and 
aloof in Gottingen as in California. If 
anything could have been predicted in 
the early thirties, when Lawrence was 
building the Berkeley physics department 
and had Oppenheimer as one of the stars 
of his stable, it was that Oppenheimer 
might never find the right project for his 
intellect. An undisputed genius, he never 
managed to produce the kind of personal 
theory or discovery that brings a Nobel 
prize. Lawrence, on the other hand, had 
invented the cyclotron and smashed the 
atom before he was thirty. Lawrence was 
the team captain, and it was he, in fact, 
preoccupied with building a bigger 
machine, who recruited Oppenheimer to 
lead the Manhattan Project to develop 
the atomic bomb. 

What happened then ? Oppenheimer 
turned out to be the super-engineer, the 
scout leader who whooped up team spirit 
at Los Alamos and built the big bomb 
for his country. And Oppenheimer also 
had the job of telling Lawrence that his 
rtwn hior contribution to the oroiect—-the 


“ calutron,” an electromagnetic method 
of separating isotope 235 from ordinary 
uranium—was a failure and a waste of 
the country’s money. When a few years 
later, the controversy of whether or not 
to build a hydrogen bomb sprang up, 
Lawrence again began dreaming of a new 
big machine—the MTA—and Oppen¬ 
heimer politely advised the Atomic 
Energy Commission that the invention 
would fail. It did, burning out in two 
hours after it took three years to build, 
but not before the ailing Lawrence, who 
by then was firmly with the political right, 
had identified Oppenheimer as his 
number one personal enemy. 

Mr Davis has produced a curiously 
patchy history, He has a quick ear for the 
telling quotation and a novelist’s sensitiv¬ 
ity to the interplay of personality. This 
makes it surprising, therefore, that he 
seems almost uninterested in the dramatic 
climax of his story : the inquisition into 
Oppenheimer’s loyalty by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Perhaps it is because 
history here, as so often, lets the novelist 
down. Even though Lawrence testified 
against Oppenheimer, it was Dr Kdwdid 
Teller who was the real villain—and who, 
for that matter, wds the father of the 
H-bomb. Lawrence and Oppenheimer 
were nothing like each other ; their lives 
were parallel, rather than entwined. When 
Oppenheimer was humiliated publicly 
—as much for having spent a might with 
a woman not his wife as for doubting 
the usefulness of a hydrogen bomb or for 
having communist friends—it was not 
Lawrence’s doing. The whole mood of 
America was against him, and it did not 
swing the other way until President 
Kennedy came along. Mr Davis does not 
force the plot where facts do not suppoit 
him. But his story becomes hard to 
follow. Here, in short, is a meaty book, 
packed with anecdote and information, 
for those already familiar with the Bomb 
Story. It is not for beginners. 

BEHIND THE LEGEND 

Frederick Barbarossa: A Study in 
Medieval Politics 
By Peter Munz. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode . 441 pages. 90s. 

Professor Munz has written a study in 
which “ the political efforts ” of the great 
German ruler Frederick I (1152-90) are 
presented without the trappings of legend 
that have so often surrounded him. He 
shows conclusively that the picture of the 
venerable, bearded Emperor sleeping in a 
mountain waiting to deliver Germany is 
a distortion of a legend about a very 
different Emperor, the Sicilian ruler ■ 
Frederick If ; and—curiously enough — 
this distortion was only formulated in the 
early nineteenth century at a time when 
German intellectuals longed to deliver 
their country from the yoke of Napoleonic 
government, and the . all-pervading 
civilisation of France. When the mists 
surrounding the Kyffhauser mountain 
have been blown away a very different 
figure emerges, for the • energies of < 


Frederick I w^re devoted as much to'die 
the 

Burgundy at>d Prwwc«>s 
the government: of 'GerauyrjF. 

Frederick's 

Munz—was. virtually ' to Sis 

hands ” of Germany and to establish a 
state bound by the three rivers of the 
Rhine, Rhdne and Po. If this had been 
carried through the Emperor could have 
depended upon the enormous weaJth-qf 
the Lombard cities, as well as upon mftalt 
traditional revenues from Burgundian and 
Swabian estates ; and he would have Beeh 
more powerful than either the contem¬ 
porary kings of France or England. But 
this “ Great Design ” failed, partly 
because of the hostility of the Italian 
communes, partly liecause in the last 
resort the bulk of Imperial troops were 
drawn from Germany, but chiefly 
because Frederick underestimated the 
strength of the papacy as a political 
force in the peninsula—especially when 
successive Popes were allied to the 
Sicilian Normans. Frederick was there¬ 
fore obliged to change his plans, to 
“ feudalise ” his government and “ to 
turn feudalism into a constitutional 
principle." The highpoint of this dramatic 
change of outlook came in 1180, when 
Saxonv was confiscated from its duke, 
Henrv the Lion, who had ruled the huge 
province like a sovereign. 

An\onc interested in “ how things really 
were " will find this an intriguing book ; 
and it also has the merit of being a 
valuable addition to the small number of 
large-scale works in English on early 
German history. But a number of doubts 
loom, and the most serious is tins. Is it 
really probable that the Emperor was 
converted to 11 feudalism ” (which is 
never defined 1>\ the author) in 1167-68 as 
a result of military failure in Italy P As 
early as 1158 Frederick had asserted that 
“ those things which are held from the 
Empire, are possessed by feudal law, and 
cannot be transferred to the ownership 
of another without the consent of the 
Lord ” ; and in any case no politician 
of the twelfth century would ever have 
been unaware of the importance of the 
personal bonds between man and lord 
which historians call " feudal.” The 
problem was, surely, whether these bonds 
could be fitted into a system of govern? 
ment without sacrificing law and order. 

There are some interesting illustra¬ 
tions ; but with regard to the Cappenbuig 
bust, many historians would claim that 
it is anachronistic to talk of ** portraiture ’* 
in twelfth century art ; and it ought XO 
l>e pointed out that this object (which & 
commonly held to represent Frederick) 
came to be used as a reliquary of St Johi^. 
The only map is completely inadequate) 
among other things neither the 11 Mathi^ 
dine lands ” nor the city of Gotfy 
appear, although both were objects 
Frederick’s ambitions. The genealogical 
tree misleadingly presents Adefca von 
Vohburg, Frederick’s first wife, as the 
daughter of the Duke of Swabia*.... > | 
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Motors on strike 


Seen from the continent, British 
industry would be fine if it 
weren’t on strike. This is a 
gigantic exaggeration. The exag¬ 
geration is slightly less gigantic 
for the British motor industry. 
The industry accounts for 2.1 % 
of the employed labour force. 
Bui o\e» the decade (to 1968) it 
has provided, on average, 13 8% 
of the working days lost through 
strikes in the entire economy And, 
as the chart on the next page 
shows, this share has been 
increasing. Between January and 
August, 1,173,000 working days 
were lost through stoppages in 
the industry, compared with 
(>74,000 in 11*68 And iqbB’s 
figure was itself the worst on 
record, comparing with a 1939-67 
average of 49(5,000 
Right now: 

—11,500 have been on strike for 
a month at Vauxhall’s Kllesmeic 
Port plant 

—1,500 have been . ofT for six 
weeks at Standard Triumph's 
Liverpool plant. 

—300 have been on unofficial 
strike for a month at Rover's 
CaidilT plant (now' ending) 

—there are strikes at three 
components plants, Rubery Owen 
(wheels). Girling (brakes), and a 
Carlisle seat belt firm. 

Against this background, the 
Karl’s Couit Motor Show opened 
in I*ondon this week, with now- 


routine calls by top motor men 
for Government action to quell 
unofficial strikes in the industry. 
But there is no single or simple 
cure for the motor industry’s 
strike-sickness. It arises from a 
number of factors. 

Too many unions. As the industry 
grew their was no attempt to 
rationalise the union structure, or 
to establish a single industrial 
union like the American Auto 
Workers*. In consequence I'ord 
now r confronts 22 unions, and 
British l.eyland 36. Inevitably 
progress on wage or productivity 
deals has become slow and cum¬ 
bersome. The official union 
influence has become diffuse. 
Power has gravitated towards the 
shop stewards Being on the shop 
floor, they can take decisions 
quickly and get results. Partly 
because of the structure of the 
mdustiy, the various manage¬ 
ments rightly or wrongly have 
found it worth while to buy off 
trouble at the local level, icgard- 
less of the impact of .such 
concessions on wage rates and 
working conditions elsewhere in 
the industry 

Militancy pays 

In this game, militancy equals 
members Thctcforc the rival 
trade union organisations have 
hitherto been reluctant to 
denounce or suppress the activ- 
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Union allies: Jones and Scanlon 


ities of zealous shop stewards, in 
the interests of the wider 
economic well-being of ihe indus¬ 
try. Indeed they have given them 
grudging support. Nevertheless 
blatant inter-union uvaliy and 
demaication disputes have been 
rare at national level. Indeed the 
rival union chiefs, Mr Jack Jones 
of the Transport and General 
Workers' Union and Mr Hugh 
Scanlon of the Amalgamated 
Engineers and Foundrymcn, have 
lately been working hand in hand. 
Method of payment. Tradition¬ 
ally this has been piece work. 
This has ensured that each of 
the dozens of groups of different 
types of worker in a motor 
factory watched all the others 
to ensure that relative differen¬ 
tials had not changed. In April, 
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500 men walked out at Long- 
bridge (British Leyland) ‘because 
a semi-skilled worker on assembly 
line work saw the pay slip of a 
unskilled slingcr and discovered 
that he was earning as much as 
assembly line men on piece work 
In fact the relative differential 
had been altered recently follow- 
ing a work study report. As 
well as causing wage escalation, 
puce rates build in and intensify 
such tensions Working patterns 
become haid to change. Recently 
British Leyland wanted minor 
modifications at the back and 
front of one model This pro¬ 
duced demands for wage rate 
renegotiation for every assembly 
job on the car. Conversely the 
only time a motor manufacturer 
can achieve any measure of 
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rationalisation is during the work 
rescheduling for a new model. 
Not surprisingly the four main 
motor companies have been mov¬ 
ing towards time rates, which at 
least have the merit that the 
differentials are kept under con¬ 
trol. The three American-owned 
companies Ford, Vauxhall 
(General Motors), and Rootes 
(Chrysler) have largely changed 
over. British Leyland is still gird¬ 
ing itself for the hurdle, which 
can be expensive initially. It 
obliged Rootes to raise average 
pay by is 2d an hour to 15s 6d 
at* Coventry. 

Regional differentials. These 
show signs of replacing in-plant 
differentials as the major source 
of grievances. Car workers have 
always been better paid in the 
midlands than elsewhere in the 
country. Their productivity is 
higher. Labour supply is tighter 
in the Birmingham-Coventry area. 
Midlands car workers are used to 
the tight industrial discipline 
that motor assembly line work 
demands. A worker at Rootes’s 
Coventry plant can earn 17s 3d 
an hour while a man at Dagenham 
earns 12s 8d. But such dis¬ 
crepancies inevitably cause “ leap¬ 
frogging ” claims to close or 
restore these differentials. Now 
that virtually all the British- 
owned motor assembly industry is 
under a single management the 
problem will only intensify, as 
was foreshadowed by the Lcy¬ 
land strike at Lancashire earlier 
this year. This week shop 
stewards at VauxhaU’s Ellesmere 
Port plant resisted a return to 
work on the grounds that too 
little progress had been made 
towards raising pay to midlands 
levels. More threatening still, 
the TGWU has now filed a 
claim for “ parity ” for Ford's 
Dagenham workers, whose wages 
are some 5s an hour below mid¬ 
lands level. 

Single sourcing. Motor vehicle 
manufacture is largely an 
assembly industry, using com¬ 
ponents supplied by a large 
number of other manufacturers. 
Assembly line manufacture is 
finely programmed. A strike at 
the works of a key supplier of 
components soon causes lay-offs 
by the motor manufacturer. Inso¬ 
far as companies make their own 
components, production is 
inevitably concentrated in one 
place. Insofar as they use outside 
suppliers, traditionally they have 
tended to stick to one supplier 
for each component because they 
are then best able to exploit 
bargaining power. In both cases 
the manufacturer’s vulnerability 
to strikes in the supplier’s works 
is immense. Not surprisingly the 
industry has recently been taking 
steps to diversify its sources of 
supply, led by Lord Stokes and 
British Leyland. 

Political factors. Mr Jones and 
Mr Scanlon are both keen to show 
they can deliver the goods for 
their members. Both are relatively 


new to their present posts. Both 
arc more militant than their 
predecessors. Moreover both are 
also dedicated opponents of 
erstwhile Government efforts to 
impose an incomes policy and to 
legislate against strikes. This 
motive partly underlay the strike 
at Ford earlier this year. Like 
the Government with its ill-fated 
Industrial Relations Bill, Ford 
was trying to introduce the prin¬ 
ciple of a compulsory 21 -day 
cooling-off period (the Govern¬ 
ment’s bill provided for 28 days), 
before an unofficial strike could 
take effect. It offered lay-off pay 
(two-thirds of hourly rates) to 
workers laid off because of strikes 
elsewhere. But it proposed to pay 
this only to men who had not 
struck unofficially themselves in 
the preceding six months. There 
followed a four-week strike, which 
cost Ford £40 mn of lost produc¬ 
tion. The men then returned with 
pay rises of 30s to 35s a week 
(i*)i°»)» and the penal clause 
now diluted. It will now only be 
applied to holiday bonuses. Even 
this, Mr Jones plans, will be 
if moved at the next negotiations. 
Eventually, the Government 
abandoned the Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Bill in return for a “ solemn 
and binding undertaking ” by 
the Trades Union Congress to 
use its influence in all strikes 
to persuade the men to go back 
to work while negotiations take 
place. In fact the TUG has 
done nothing in the latest 
stoppages at Standard Triumph 
and Rover’s Cardiff plant. This 
is hardly surprising. The TGWU 
and the AEF are two of the 
TUG’s largest unions and would 
resist any such intervention. 
Psychology. Assembly line work 
is monotonous, impersonal and 
anonymous. Having begun almost 
as a craft industry, motor manu¬ 
facture has developed into a 
forum for the exponents of 
scientific management, under 
which the assembly is broken 
down into innumerable sub¬ 
operations, so arranged as to 
maximise the output of each man. 

Insecurity 

Latent resentments have been 
only heightened by the increas¬ 
ing size of the firms. The new 
remoteness of the Leyland top 
management from the plant was 
a contributory factor in the 
Lancashire lorry builders’ strike 
in June. The American takeover 
of Rootes has worked in the same 
way. So has the expansion of the 
industry into areas of traditional 
labour militancy like Merseyside 
and Glasgow (Linwood). Earn¬ 
ings are high, but uncertain. They 
can and do dry up overnight if 
consumer demand eases off, if 
a supplier has a strike, or if 
there is a strike elsewhere in the 
same plant. The resulting 
insecurity tends to strengthen 
worker demands for higher 
immediate earnings and prepared¬ 
ness to strike if need be. 


Trade. I11 the first six months 
of 1969 car production was 2% 
down on 1968. Home sales were 
16% down. Rootes s 6,000 workers 
are on four-day working. Total 
exports were 7% up in the first 
six months. But overall, manu¬ 
facturers face high and mounting 
stocks and—partly because 
exported cars yield substantially 
less profit—falling profits. Lay¬ 
offs generate badwill, and, in the 
midlands can make the best men 
reluctant to return. Manufac¬ 
turers have therefore been more 
in a mood to resist strikes this 
year than normally ; even at the 
cost of some lost production. 
Negotiating structure. Ford and 
Vauxhall have traditionally nego¬ 
tiated independently. Rootes is 
now to follow suit. But British 
Leyland continues to have its 
wage negotiations handled 
through the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation. 

When British Leyland emerged 
from the union of the Standard- 
Triumph-Leyland group with the 
companies grouped into British 
Motor Holdings, Lord Stokes 
was reported to be ready to take 
it out of the EEF. Vet until this 
painful move takes place it will 
be impossible for the motor 
employers to co-ordinate policy 
on pay and conditions. And such 
co-ordination will be increasingly 
necessary m future. Mr Jones 


intends that British trade unions 
will copy American union 
tactics of picking on one of the 
big three motor manufacturers, 
bringing maximum pressure to 
bear on it, and then watching 
while the resulting concessions are 
matched by the other two. 

For the future the outlook is bad. 
Labour relations are manifestly 
deteriorating. Anti-strike legisla¬ 
tion appears out of the question 
under the present Government. A 
year ago there were suggestions 
that a special new body might 
study the industry’s industrial 
relations, suggest improvements, 
investigate individual disputes. 
Unions and management would 
be represented ; so would com¬ 
ponent manufacturers. Very nice 
in theory. But unions and 
managements are unlikely to 
bare their souls to one another if 
they will be confronting each 
other over a negotiating table in 
three months’ time. And it will 
be useless for solving local dis¬ 
putes, which, because they occur 
without warning (for stocking up), 
can be the most damaging of all. 
For the future there are two 
feeble hopes: the changeover to 
time rates may at least reduce 
potential sources of shop floor 
grievance. And if they ever start 
to co-operate the manufacturers 
themselves might be able to carry 
the process farther. 
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Why the Russians Lost the Moon 

One theory about why the Russians lost the race to the moon, and may have had 
difficulties in space this week, is that their computer industry is still pretty immature. 
There is some convincing evidence for this 


The realisation came to the Russians late in 1967 that the 
Americans were drawing ahead in space, and that it was 
probably because of the lack of adequate computing power 
in the Soviet Union. This was holding the Russians back 
in two ways. They had nothing to compare with the giant 
American space information processing centres that handled 
and analysed all the incoming data from spacecraft and 
used it both to control them during flight and to guide the 
engineers in future design. They were also technically unable 
to make the microminiaturised computers and data processors 
that were standard on the Apollo spacecraft, and, as a 
result, the computers on board Soviet spacecraft not only 
took up more of the disposable payload, they handled less 
data in doing it. Without hn industry turning out computers 
in quantity, the Russians found it difficult to maintain 
quality control, and hard to match up the computers and 
the equipment they were controlling. 

The Russians are now trying to make good a ten-year 
technological backlog by launching into a whole new family 
of computers, known as RJAD, calling on all the available 
expertise in eastern Europe to do it. Since over 70 per cent 
of the world’s computers are IBM machines, the new range 
has been closely modelled on current IBM designs, even 
in planning for a very similat* library of software. 

The reasons why the Russians fell so far behind in 
computing go back to Stalin, who had an idea of his own 
about computers and the man/machine relationship. The 
41 dehumanisation of the production processes in the capitalist 
countries ” had a long run on the agenda of political 
seminars, and in 1955 the Soviet Encyclopaedia still referred 
to applied cybernetics as a 44 capitalist ploy used for increasing 
the exploitation of the working class by creating artificial 
redundancy and loosening the revolutionary tie between 
the worker and the means of production. . . 

The tight structure of the Comccon gave the Russians 
control over the allocation of investment capital in all the* 
member countries and, as a result, early attempts at data 
processing were put on ice. Professor Antonin Svoboda's 
Sapo computer, developed at the Institute of Mathematical 
Machines in Prague, was advanced for its time but suffered 
the fate of all the others. The professor later fled to the 
United States and is now working for General Electric. 

The Russians have been slow even when they realised 
their mistake. In the United States the first generation of 
computers using valves appeared in 1953, and were 
followed by the second generation based on transistor's in 
1 957 -* arK * by the third generation, starting with the IBM 
360 family, in 1964. Since then computers have been 
moving steadily towards new and very small integrated 
circuits, produced at least in part by automated processes. 


Russia’s first-generation computers, the M-jo and Ural-i, 
did not appear until 1959. From 1961, the Ural family 
took on some of the appearances of a second-generation 
machine and all the satellite countries began rather 
ponderously to invest in computers ; many of these early 
models are still in use. It was not until the mid-1960s 
that large numbers of Elliott and Univac computer's began 
to arrive from the west. At first, the Russians simply bought 
computers as if they were so many tons of iron pipe. Then 
the futility of divorcing the computer from its essential 
software began to sink in and western computer representa¬ 
tives were allowed to piovide a margin of help. 

The party jargon w;us enriched with a new phrase, the 
44 social underestimation of applied cybernetics,” and the 
Russians then came out with their Minsk series, modelled 
on Elliott’s small scientific computer. Poland’s Odra range 
followed along the lines of a Univac design that was itself 
a poor relation among computers, and the east Germans 
launched their Rohotron mo. The Minsk plant has been 
designated the headquarters ol the new RJAD series and 
the plant was vastly enlarged and modernised last year 
in preparation. The project, however, was drawn up appar¬ 
ently without the benefit of a full-scale feasibility study or 
cost projection. Among other things, it assumed that by 
1973 the Soviet Union would have- a network of Boo linked, 
RJAD-equippcd, regional data processing centres, and would 
be meeting the commercial and scientific computing needs 
of the other eastern countries as well. By 1980 Russia 
would have caught up with American technology. And 
by then, on the assumption that the American computer 
population would peak curt at 38,000 in 197*, eastern 
Europe’s computers would match America’s in numbers. 

For the past year, reports in the Russian press have 
repeatedly hinted that only the final touches were needed 
to get the RJAD computers off the ground ; detailed 
briefings were given for the technical press in the more 
compliant of the Comccon countries, and they were told 
to be ready to sound the fanfares by last May. Then the 
launch date was pul back to July. Even now all announce¬ 
ments are still being held back. What went wrong ? 

The original concept of RJAD was of a co-operative 
all-east European project in which the Soviet Union would 
be responsible for making the big stuff, the Czechs, east 
Germans and Poles would manufacture smaller processors 
and peripherals independently, the Hungarians would 
shoulder the bulk of the software effort and the Rumanians 
and Bulgarians, who are behind the rest, would manufacture 
some of the minor sub-components. It would mean 
something for cvcrylxrdy, with the costs eventually shared 
by all, but with the Russians underwriting the whole scheme. 
In return for this massive help, the eastern European 
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countries would agree to co-ordinate their development 
work under Russian supervision. 

But that was not how it worked out. The Czechs wanted 
the RJAD project to provide an outlet for their state-run 
Tesla plant’s electronic circuitry. They also suggested 
adopting an operating system for RJAD that was being 
developed at Prague’s Institute of Mathematical Machines 
on an American RCA Spectra 70 computer, which itself 
borrows heavily from the IBM 360. (How that Spectra 
got to Prague is a bit of a mystery.) The east Germans 
angled for the manufacture of integrated circuits and wished 
to be in charge of peripheral production. The Hungarians 
wanted large subsidies to set up training facilities and software 
research institutes. The Bulgarians were highly enthusiastic, 
if not very constructive. The Rumanians kept quiet. 

There were of course delays ; on one occasion the Czech 
delegation was only invited to a meeting the day before 
it was to take place, and consequently did not attend. The 
invasion of Czechoslovakia was followed by a lull in 
negotiations, but last December a high-level conference was 
assembled in Moscow, where each country was represented 
by one delegate. At this meeting Russian intentions became 
sufficiently clear to cause the limited enthusiasm of the 
other participants to ebb totally away. They were told 
that each country would have to find its own share of 
research and development, and would have to put in for 
a production quota by end-1971. Until then, the other 
participants had believed that the RJAD development would 
be financed through the Comecon investment bank and 
that they themselves would lx* allocated production orders 
in proportion to their contribution. The Russians were also 
reluctant to commit themselvrs to nominating sole suppliers, 
hinting that American-made circuits imported through 
Finland would continue to be needed. The question of who 


would supply the necessary machine tools to produce the 
computers was also sidestepped. Then in April the Russians 
announced their -intention to double-bank all production 
methods developed by the satellite countries ; this would 
leave them dominating the whole programme. 

Whether the satellites will be content to see their emerging 
computer industries made completely dependent on the 
progress of Russia’s RJAD remains to be seen. They have 
been trying to secure a measure of independence by taking 
out manufacturing licences from western computer companies. 
The Czech Tesla electronics plant received a licence last 
year to make a Bull GE computer that reached the prototype 
stage but never went into full production in France. Tesla was 
hoping to sell some of the circuitry back to the west. The 
project is now running into difficulties, because relations 
have deteriorated with Bull since the Soviet invasion and 
essential parts have to be imported for hard currency. The 
Institute of Mathematical Machines is also developing a 
computer, the ZPA 600, which appears to be based on 
American RCA specifications. Both are behind schedule, 
with only a few working installations for each, and it seems 
that the Czechs have bitten off more than they can chew. 

Even assuming that the Soviet Union and its allies can 
produce the hardware designs and production facilities, 
software will still present a major problem. When the 360 
series first appeared, it took IBM two years of colossal effort 
to eliminate the flaws, and this with an amount of experience 
the Russians cannot hope to amass in the near future. It 
is in software now that the opportunity for sales from the 
west lies. If the Russians hope to catch up with the United 
States by 1980, they will have no alternative but to make 
use of western experience. The Russians cannot poach or 
crib this in the same way that they can (and have) poached 
the design of the computer itself. 


The eastern export market 


The flew of computer imports continues, 
particularly from Britain. The American 
Department of Commerce's uncom¬ 
promising opposition to the sale of new 
American-built computers to the com¬ 
munist world has until recently limited the 
efforts of American manufacturers to 
machines that are already obsolescent back 
home. So the hrst third-generation 
machine seen in eastern Europe was 
British, built by International Computers 
and delivered in 1966 to the Hungarian 
Academy of Science in Budapest. (Com¬ 
munist China also began buying from ICE 
in Britain via the company’s Australian 
subsidiary.) The Russians, however, were 
then making determined efforts to encour¬ 
age the use of their Minsk-22 machines, 
large numbers of which were despatched 
to all the satellite countries, temporarily 
stopping the flow of western imports. These 
were beset by technical problems and from 
1967 Russian computer exports slowed to 
a trickle, while imports from the west 
accelerated again to eastern Europe but 
not to the Soviet Union, where the 
Russians soldiered on with home-made 
machines. 

ICL has to date sold 75 computers, worth 
£100 million, to eastern Europe, the 
equivalent of one year’s revenue. Eastern 
Europe has become ICL's largest export 
market, and the one place where American 
manufacturers take second place to British. 
In June last year, Mr Hugh Donaghur of 
Control Data Corporation complained 
about Commerce Department attitudes to 
Senate ffinemational Finance Sub- 


Committec and rejected the contention that 
embargoes were needed to keep American 
computer technology from the Russians. 
“ If they copy our present products they 
are locking themselves into technologies 
that arc three to ten years old,” he said. 
His words were sympathetically received 
and this, together with the political thaw 
before August, 1968, opened the door for 
American manufacturers. IBM, already 
strong in Jugoslavia, has received six orders 
for large 360 systems in Czechoslovakia 
and one in Bucharest for the United 
Nations International Labour Organisation, 
other UN-financed ILO offices opened 
to train management on British computers 
in Sofia and Budapest. A large 
American CDC computer, which will be 
the first time-sharing system in eastern 
Europe, arrived at Bratislava. It will also 
be the first to employ a firm of western 
consultants, Lcasco. Another CDC 
machine is going to the Central Statistical 
Office in Prague next year. 

Univac is reported to have had quite a 
success in Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
Honeywell sold four large computers to 
Hungary at what appeared to be a give¬ 
away price but the dividends are already 
starting to appear. One of the customers 
is the Hungarian National Railways. Now 
two other east European state reijway com¬ 
panies appear to be interested in the same 
model and, much more important, the 
manufacturers have concluded a licensing 
agreement with Hungary for- the H200 
series, a slightly obsolete but still useful 
line. 


German Siemens, which in 1967 had 
only two computers on order, foi Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia, has also pushed for¬ 
ward with two orders in Hungary and one 
in Czechoslovakia. One result of this influx 
of American and European machinery is 
increased competition for ICE. A further 
setback was a recommendation passed on 
to all Comecon countries last year to limit 
the import ition of “ word-based ” com¬ 
puters in favour of “ byte ” machines. 

The “ byte ” is the minimum unit of 
.storage used in the IBM 360 and its 
derivatives, including Russia’s proposed 
RJAD and the System-4 as well. Other 
computers, such as ICI/s 1900 range, use 
“ words,” i.c. longer units of various 
length. The Russian move was intended 
to increase the clement of compatibility 
between installations and prepare the 
ground for its own RJAD family, All the 
same, the Russians have placed their 
largest order to date for five ICE word- 
based computers, scheduled for delivery 
within the next two years afid costing £5 
million. They arc said to be for slate 
planning, which suggests that they are an 
insurance against the failure of RJAD. 

The Hungarian ministry of heavy 
industry (NIM), however, is reported to 
have been refused an import licence. And 
the Czechs, still out of line, arc also look¬ 
ing for a word-machine on which to base 
their central planning effort. Their choice 
is between a uDC and a Honeywell design, 
two of the very largest numbef^crunching 
systems in use. Western consultants will be 
called in to design a workable system in 
conjunction with the locals. 
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The Month of the Second Surplus 

Britain's trade has been in surplus for two months running. How many chickens 
can now be counted as hatched ? 


Britain’s trade surplus of £26 million in September has been 
greeted with all the more jubilation for being unexpected. 
August’s brilliant trade figures, £40 million in the black, had 
been half-discounted as a bit of a freak ; and even optimists 
were hoping for little more than a bare balance in September. 
Now a swing into a surplus on trade is beginning to look a 
bit more real. Unfortunately, September’s surplus is not 
£26 million real, and for two reasons. 

First, since the discovery a few weeks back of those famous 
under-recorded exports, the Customs and Excise has been 
chasing the laggard exporters to good effect. Not only arc 
more of them now lodging their documents within the statu¬ 
tory six days, which has brought under-recording down from 
the previous £10 million a month to an estimated £5 million 
in September ; there has also been a bunching of late docu¬ 
ments which in September amounted to around £20 million. 
Compared with the way exports were counted up to two 
months ago, it follows that there is an artificial clement of 
some £25 million in the exports now recorded for September ; 
compared with the way that exports are going to be counted 
in future, there is an artificial element of some £15 million in 
them. This needs to be remembered when looking at the 
whole recent trend in exports, as shown in the chart below. 

Secondly, there are signs that British importers arc begin¬ 
ning to delay some purchases, in the knowledge that the import 
deposit scheme is due to end in early December. Britain’s 
imports reached a peak of £699 million in June (admittedly 
an exceptional figure, £23 million above the then three- 
monthly average). In the three months since then the figures 
have been successively : £685 million, £669 million, and 
£679 million. This has occurred in spite of a rise in import 
prices, and in spite of the fact that domestic demand and 
most forms of industrial rc-stocking have iccovered since 
June. Some imports must be being delayed. 

Still, when all these corrections and quibbles have been 
made, it is fairly clear that Britain has been at least in real 
trading balance in these last two months. The current surplus 
should therefore have been at least as large as the surplus 
on invisibles. According to the Central Statistical Office that 
surplus on invisibles is now running at £40 million a month ; 
this may well be a conservative estimate. 

The longer-term worry is that Britain has marked up this 
surplus during a period when world trade has been booming 
at a fantastic rate, and when Britain itself is only just emerging 
from a period of definite mini-recession into a year of pre¬ 
election political manoeuvring (when incomes policy, for one 
thing, is not at all likely to be stem). Last year’s 12 per cent 
expansion in world trade accelerated even more in the early 
part of this year: it is now known that the second quarter of 
1969 showed a rise of 18 per cent on the same period a year 
ago. The bearish factor here is that a slowdown in the 
American economy is already in progress ; everybody says 
that this must slow American imports in time, but this does 
not seem to have happened very markedly yet. The bullish 
factors for the British balance of payments are that there is 
likely to be a cut next year in the current surpluses of both 
Germany (after its revaluation) and Italy (if its labour troubles 
lead to wage inflation). Presumably France’s balance of pay¬ 
ments cannot remain as terrible as it is now for long, but some 
Commonwealth countries are flush with exchange reserves. 
Certainly* the latest survey of industrial trends from the 
Confederation of British Industry is highly optimistic about 


export prospects. It reports that at the moment Britain’s 
exports of consumer goods are still growing faster than those 
of capital goods, but expects capital goods to take up the 
running over the next 12 months. 

Inside Britain, the statistical office is not quite sure what 
did happen to gross domestic product in the fiifct half 
of 1969. Depending on whether expenditure, income or Output 
data are used, gdp was either up £ per cent or down i£ per 
cent compared with the second half of 1968. There was a 
surprisingly heavy fall in stockbuilding during the quarter to 
June. Since June, domestic demand has been picking up a bit. 
And it is obvious that the surrender to the dustmen’s strike 
brings a major threat to incomes policy ; coal mining strikers 
this week have been quick to take the hint. This is the more 
serious because there is no doubt that it is not towards 
consumption that any permitted increase in Britain*^ internal 
spending should now go. 

The Treasury’s monthly economic assessment points the 
right direction, at least by implication. Comparing figures for 
the fust half of this year with Mr Jenkins's forecasts at 
budget-time, it states that “ given the margins of error sur¬ 
rounding both forecasts and estimated out-turns, the only 
significant discrepancy would seem to be in the level of total 
fixed investment, which is probably rather lower than 
expected.” In fact, investment probably fell between the 
last half of 1968 and the first half of this year, largely because 
of cutbacks in both private and public housing and some 
unintended hold-ups in other forms of public authorities’ 
investment. In addition, and still more seriously, manufac¬ 
turing investment has not risen by as much as had been 
expected. It is still only fractionally above the level it first 
touched in 1961. The Chancellor tried to wriggle away from 
this in his speech at the bankers’ dinner on Thursday, just as 
the Governor of the Bank half denied that he has rightly 
tightened gilt-edged policy ; both were unconvincing. 

The CBI is calling for a speeding of the payment of 
investment grants from 12 to nine months ; it reckons that 
this would liberate £100 million of sorely needed cash. It 
seems unlikely to get much joy out of the Government in 
this pre-election year. But it will be a tragedy if this opportu¬ 
nity for export-led expansion in Britain is not now seized by 
at least some step to revive investment : a gross dereliction 
if the fruit of the surplus is again squandered in another 
bout of surrenders to the trade unions. 
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Thirty Cent Aluminium? 


Aluminium producers round the world are 
cashing in on a tight metal market, while the 
going is good—which may not be all that long 

Last week the price for aluminium ingot went up by another 
cent to 28 cents a pound in the United States (27^ cents 
elsewhere). Prices for various semi-manufactured aluminium 
products have either already followed or are about to do so. 

There are probably more increases to come. Kaiser 
Aluminium of California, one of the four largest producers 
in the world, has made no secret of its desire to see the 
ingot price move up to 30 cents a pound. Two of its chief 
rivals, Alcoa and Alcan, would prefer to improve the 
notoriously low profitability of their semi-manufacturing 
operations before raising the price of ingot any farther ; 
that is why they forced Kaiser to back down from an ingot 
price increase in August. But they have gone along with a 
general rise since August ; they know that fierce competi¬ 
tion from independent semi-fabricators makes semi- 
manufacturing a difficult field in which to get good returns ; 
and they cannot afford to miss any chance to bump up 
profits on ingots. Over the next decade, the world aluminium 
industry will have to spend an estimated £7 billion to £8 bil¬ 
lion to double its present annual capacity of around 7 million 
metric tons of ingot. This will require a lot of expensive 
borrowing. Unless producers manage to raise their meagre 
net return on capital from the present 7 per cent to 8 per 
cent to well over 10 per cent, they will not easily be able 
to service it. Nor will they be able to raise the equity capital 
they are hoping for. 

The present strong demand for aluminium is a heaven¬ 
sent chance. It is probable that aluminium will remain 
relatively scarce and expensive until the beginning of 1971. 
But after that, with around 2^ million tons of new smelting 
capacity coming into operation, the net return seems likely 
to drop again. Because many smelting companies process 
twothirds or more of their own ingot, the free market in 
aluminium is relatively small ; a few hundred thousand tons 
dumped on it at any time can and do rock the industry’s 
price structure. 

There are two main reasons why aluminium shows so 
little profit : lack of cost consciousness in the industry 
(which producers are at last trying to do something about), 
and periods of over-investment in ingot smelting and semi¬ 
manufacturing plants all over the world. These bursts of 
investment create sporadic surpluses, which persist until 
demand catches up and a fresh wave of investment buying 
begins all over again. They are very hard to deal with. 
Aluminium plant comes in large sizes—around 100,000 tons 
a year for a smelter and 200,000 tons a year for a rolling 
mill—so that when several new ventures come into pro¬ 
duction together they can bring huge increases in output, 
bigger than any one year's growth in demand may absorb. 
In a world market where six producers (Alcoa, Alcan, 
Reynolds, Kaiser, Pcchiney and Alusuisse) account for three- 
quarters of the 7 million tons of metal produced in the 
western world, the jockeying for position, with or without 
official encouragement, has often outweighed commercial 
common sense. The price the companies have had to pay 
for this has been periodic worldwide excesses of the metal and 
consequent slumps in profits. There was a bad slump in 
the late 1950s, and producers should be afraid that in the 
early 1970s it could come again. 

The. present excess iiv aluminium semi-manufacturing 
* Euro f>e follows a race by North American 
uU° European markets just over ten years ago. 



This, in turn, was precipitated by the rapid expansion of 
smelting capacity in North America several years earlier 
Now there is a rush to build smelters in Britain—with 
government aid in the form of subsidised power—and com¬ 
panies are afraid that they may find themselves subjected in 
future to import restrictions if they hold back. The same 
pattern is now being repeated on the continent. In the two 
years 1971-72 about 750,000 tons of new smelting capacity 
will come into operation in Europe, with consumption lagging 
well behind. 

Smelters do not behave like a steel plant which still 
works relatively profitably at reduced capacity. So pro¬ 
ducers have often preferred to run their plants at full 
blast and try to dispose of the metal at large discounts. This 
increases the periodic imbalances between supply and 
demand. In other industries where the lumpiness of invest¬ 
ment creates similar problems—like steel, oil and chemicals 
—big companies have started to build mills or refineries 
jointly with their competitors. Aluminium producers have 
so far not been prepared to share their real power base : the 
smelting of ingot. Where smelters are owned jointly, it is 
normally between one of the international groups and a local 
producer or customer (as in Norway). 

In mining the bauxite, refining alumina or rolling the 
ingot into sheet, co-operation is much more common. Thus, 
Alcoa and Harvey are collaborating with Alcan and Euro¬ 
pean producers in a 6 million ton bauxite mining consortium 
in Guinea, West Africa. Kaiser, Reynolds and Anaconda 
are partners in a Jamaican alumina refinery. As the 
minimum size of an alumina plant is 600,000 tons, this 
makes a lot of economic sense. It reduces both the financial 
burden and the political risks : the latter are important 
nowadays because a good deal of the bauxite and alumina 
is produced in developing countries. 

One objection to the building of jointly owned smelters is 
that the big manufacturers fear anti-trust proceedings in the 
United States. But they were able in the past to convince 
the Department of Justice of the benefits erf joint bauxite 
mines and alumina refineries. A similar case can be made 
for jointly owned smelters. It is silly that periodic gluts of 
capacity should now be causing all the major producers 
(except Alcan) to divenify out of aluminium into real 
estate, water desalination, oceanography and other fields, 
in order to prop up flagging aluminium profits. Demand for 
aluminium doubles every ten years. In Europe, which Still 
consumes only about half as muth aluminium per head as 
the United States, the growth potential is especially vast. 
Producers of other structural materials are not sitting on 
such a "gold mine. 
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But, no matter how difficult the light, 
it s easy with an Asahi Pentax Spotmatic 
The acutely accurate through-the-lens light 
meter delivers perfect exposures, every time. 

With front light, or back light. 

With side light, or even candle light. 

Matter of fact, look at the lait row of photos 
the Spotmatic isn't even afraid of the dark. 

ASAHI ftRffAX*... the world s best selling fine camerc 

ASAHI OPTICAL CO , LTO . C P 0 896. TOKYO 100-91 
ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S A., 

Freight Bldg*, Brussels Nations! Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 
•Honeywell Pentax in U S A and Mexico 



Gel details of 
your photo shop 


A Saskatchewan Girl —photo tv the National torn Gear# of Canada 



She’s a likely 
Canadian customer- 
let us tell you what 
she likes! 


Understand Canadian buying habits and a profit¬ 
able share of this growing market can be ytSdrs. 
Here in London, the Bank of Montreal can help 
you Our experts can give you the up-to^ate tn- 
formationyou requireon conditions and prospects 
'anywhere in Canada Your enquiries are warmly 


welcomed. PJea^e quote key nufobef T.2. 

Bank of’Montreal 

Canada's First Bank 
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MS)-Fiftieth Anniversary Year 


Moscow 

Narodny 



The Moscow Narodny Bank has been operating 
in the City .of London since 1919 and has 
developed close associations with Banks in the 
U.S.S.R. and other Socialist countries. For 
many years it has specialised in the finance of 
East-West Trade and is able to offer the benefit 
of its considerable and unique experience in 
providing banking facilities adapted to the 
particular requirements of this trade, to 
exporters, importers, banks and other financial 
institutions 

In addition to specialising in East-West Trade 
the bank handles all normal types of 
international trade finance and is a leading 
operator in the Money and Exchange Markets. 


Total Assets Exceed £322,000,000 

MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LIMITED 


Head Office 

24*32 King William Street, E.C.4. 
Telephone: 01 -623 2066 
Telex: London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 (Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: "Narodny London" 


Beirut Office: 

P.O. Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon 
Telephone: Beirut 251615 
Telex: Beirut 720 
, Cables: "Narodny 8eirut f ' 
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Air fares: it will be a rough, 
tough fight 


A row of -impressive dimensions is building 
up between the airlines thait fly the North 
Atlantic on the one hand and the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board on the 
other. The airlines, for once, are right, 
and the CAB wilfully and muddle-head- 
edly wrong because the current argy- 
bargy al)out what 'to charge for a North 
Atlantic air ticket arises out of the CAB\ 
refusal to allow the scheduled airlines 
to cut their fares. This is an odd role for 
an American agency nominally charged 
with safeguarding the interests of the air 
traveller. This time, what CAB is safe¬ 
guarding is the interests oLthe American 
charter airlines whose influence in 
Washington is in the ascendant as the 
political power of those old stagers, Pan 
American and Trans-World Airlines, 
declines. Pan Am, in particular, is out in 
the cold ; the appointment of that 
favourite Democrat ex-test pilot, Mr Na- 
jeeb Halaby, as the airline’s new pnesident 
may turn out to be a tactical mistake. 

If the scheduled airlines can cut their 
fares 'to compete with the charter com¬ 
panies, the latter will lose business. But if 
the scheduled airlines are not allowed to 
cut fares, thev will not be able to fill the 
giant 747 jets that will come into service 
early next year with a minimum of 350 
seats, building up to the full complement 
of nearly 500. What the airlines (which 
already do a 'sizeable amount of straight 
charter business on their own) want to do 
is to be able to charter blocks of seats- 
the Brutish Overseas Airways Corporation 
was talking in London this week of pack¬ 
ages of too in the 747s, both to fill them 


and to offset the loss of charter traffic 
that must follow as existing jets are taken 
off the North Atlantic. 

The trouble has been building up over 
several weeks, in fact ever since the CAB 
withdrew its permission for the sale of 
bulk charter and some inclusive tour 
tickets on regular scheduled flights. The 
cheapest return ticket a passenger can 
now buy on the North Atlantic is $300. 
The price of the air journey incorporated 
into a package tour ticket is, for com¬ 
parison, $175, and the price of a 
chartered seat, lower still. So what the 
airlines are doing now is to threaten to 
cut the regular scheduled fare. The lead 
was given by Alitalia, which, because it 
is Italy’s national airline, knew it could 
relv on the Italian government's readin¬ 
ess to give the CAB tit for its tat. Alitalia 
is probably hit more severely than other 
airlines by charter competition : most 
American charter flights seem to head 
straight for Rome. So Alitalia announced 
it would sell cut-price tickets over the 
counter and most other airlines have since 
done the same. 'Hie BOAC proposal for 
an off-peak ticket of $199 return, subject 
to some bi/arie restrictions, is the sort 
ot bargaining ploy being used. But BOAC 
is also on to something fundamental when 
the airline demands a simplifying of the 
unimaginably complicated North Atlantic 
air fare tariff, which offers different 
scales of charges according to the time 
of year, the day of the week, and prob¬ 
ably the quarter of the moon and the 
colour of the captain’s eyes too. 
Preliminary shots opened at a meeting 



of North Atlantic airlines in Lausanne 
this week. The meeting is likely to be 
long, dirty and to continue for at least 
three weeks. 


Oil politics 

Least said soonest 
mended 


Discreet silence and a stiff upper lip 
aie now being fiimly adopted by British 
Pen oleum as the best ways of helping 
convince the American Justice Depart¬ 
ment that the proposed merger of BP*s 
American interests with Standard Oil of 
Ohio (Soluo) does not conflict with United 
States anti-monopoly legislation. Just what 
Mr William Fraser, a managing director 
of BP, is now putting to the Justice 
Department in Washington is not dis¬ 
closed, hut back in London the view from 
BP and the City is that Sohio’s postponed 
shareholder s’ meeting to approve the 
meigei can he held on its rescheduled 
date of October 29th: 'that is to say, 
it seems odds-on that BP will get sufficient 
of Sohio’s existing network to allow it, 
after combination with the present Sinclair 
interests, to become the sixth largest 
oil dLtributoi in the United States. 

As the heir to Lord Strathalmond, a 
former BP chairman, Mr Fraser has spent 
a lifetime in oil and clearly has been 
left by BP’s present chairman, Mr Eric 
Drake, with what is considered a saleable 
set of proposals to put to the Justice 
Department. Nor is the British Foreign 
Offue, which did step in last week with 
what is said to have been a 
bution towards settling the Bj 
problem, expected to come inH* 
cussions for a second tkp$- 1 
has probably expended is mMSh- 
during the past week in 
out of the international 
its Soldo deal as forwarding 

While BP is thus, ipi 
pressure to get an evetSMtgftr 
the United States oil marbeL 
its interests in Dubai, ol 
* Gulf oil states^ has caur“-* 

.about a possible need to 
finance ffie Aktskan-Otoio mi 
this.is discounted by BP, 

. ifee reflation of its half'; 

Marine Area a$ "purely** 
and writh fts vast interest' 
more profitable ^ _ 

1 probably an accui^ 
the deal—there is-fl^rtper sideline sale 


funUf-w 

Atofeugh 



' Tht 747 ; tht Sght iM over filling it 
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That 11 that a company with a consider¬ 
able British government holding has sold 
out to a French company, Compagnie 
Francaise des Petioles, which in turn has 
sold the Dubai holdings to a Spanish 
state-controlled company, Hispanoil, in 
return for a large-scale entry to the 
Spanish domestic market. 

Cotton 

Short-sighted 

On good aid and free 'trade arguments, 
the rich countries ought eventually to 
concentrate on the high technology and 
capital-intensive man-made fibre side of 
textiles, leaving the poor countries to old- 
fashioned mass-produced cotton. But in 
the meantime, politicians have to pacify 
the Lancashire! of this world, Herjce the 
importance of the long-term agreement 
on cotton, expiring next year: the first 
round of negotiations to extend k have 
just ended in deadlock. 

The intention behind the LTA was 
quite liberal. The preamble talks of creat¬ 
ing an orderly growing market, of pro¬ 
moting the development of less-developed 
countries, of invoking quotas only where 
there are disruptive effects. As it turns 
out, the LTA has increasingly been used 
to restrict trade in an illogical and highly 
discriminatory way. One trouble is that 
the importing country is judge and jury 
as to the disruption being caused to it. 
Having judged, the importing country is 
free to slap on quotas under article 3 to 
keep trade at the current level, which 
means it can then shop around the world 
to find the cheapest suppliers. But the 
exporting countries are so anxious to keep 
the existing trade with the importing one, 
that they can be blackmailed into accept¬ 
ing quotas for their countries under an 
article 4 arrangement, which sanctions 
restrictive bilateral agreements. This has 
fossilised the pattern of trade so that 
South Korea, for example, whose cotton 
exports were virtually nil in 1964, cannot 
edge in to the developed countries’ 


markets, whose requirements are met by 
the existing quota holders. 

Unless there is disruption, each import¬ 
ing country is meant to allow in a mini¬ 
mum of 5 per cent a year more cotton 
imports. This has become a maximum. 
If the existing trade pattern is loosened up 
within this growth limit, some coun¬ 
tries, notably India, will lose out to the 
more competitive Asian producers. Hence 
the demand that the developed countries 
follow a much more liberal policy, some¬ 
thing of the order of 10 per cent. The 
trouble is that the cotton sector of the 
textile industries is losing out fast to man¬ 
made fibres, which is bound to hit the 
developing countries for some time to 
come. Most countries have a long way to 
go to catch up with the leaders. This is 
one field where Britain can claim to be 
more liberal than anyone else. 

Imports from developing countries* at a 
percentage of domeatic consumption in 1967. 


Britain 

Sweden 

Danmark 

Canada 

Norway 

USA 


Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Italy 

ECC 


(Sourco ■ Cotton ond At!tod Toxtilaa raport producod 
lor Britain '1 Toxtilo Council. *lncludta Japan, but it 
ax£orta httla to any of thata countnaa axcapt tha 

After January, 1972, when it introduces 
a tariff of 15 per cent on commonwealth 
cotton textiles, at present entering free, 
Britain intends to give up quota restric¬ 
tions entirely. Since imports from the 
developing countries are already so high, 
they are unlikely to go up in total, 
■although there will be a redistribution 
which will hit Canada on one end of the 
scale—as it has no quota—and India on 
the other—as it is uncompetitive. This is 
not true with most other developed coun¬ 
tries. They will not swap tariffs for quotas 
unless there is a countervailing advan¬ 
tage in other areas of trade. Unless there 
is a more general derestricting of trade— 
basically with Japan—the Pearson report 
on development’s hope that quantitative 
restrictions on imports of manufactures 
from developing countries be abolished 
during the 1970s will remain a vain one. 



Shipping _ 

Rent-a-boat 


Is Britain a flag of convenience for ship¬ 
owners ? This question is prompted by 
the launch of a new rent-a-ship service 
by an American-controlled company 
which will qualify for British investment 
grants on ships built in continental yards 
and leased to continental shipping lines. 
The company is Sea Containers, which 
was founded four years ago. Its main 
business is the leasing of containers to 
over 250 steamship companies, but it 
found there was a shortage of short-haul 
container ships among it $ customers, so 
decided to go into leasing ships as well. 

The ships qualify for 20 per cent invest¬ 
ment grants, provided they are on time¬ 
charter rather than demise charter 
(basically this is like the difference 
between renting a house furnished and 
unfurnished). This is within the rules 
laid down by the British Board of Trade 
for investment grants on ships. It is also 
in the short-term interest of British 
exports, because though the ships can 
be built abroad the investment grant must 
be spent in Britain, which means Sea 
Containers is likely to buy containers from 
British manufacturers. Then too it will 
be bringing in export income on the 
leasing charges. But it is roughly double 
the grant for which German shipowners 
qualify, and the Germans compete with 
Sea Containers in ship-leasing. 

Apart from this problem, the new Sea 
Container service is to be welcomed. 
Leasing can often, though not always, 
create a radical improvement in a com¬ 
pany’s return on capital, and has so far 
been exploited more in the United States 
than in Europe. The drawbacks are that 
the shipping line has higher annual out¬ 
lays in the form of the leasing company's 
profits, and that leasing is often difficult 
to arrange: unlike real estate, ships lose 
value as they age. Sea Containers may 
have a bigger effect on the shipping 
industry than is generally realised. Many 
lines are building roll-on, roll-off ships, 
despite their high cost, because of the 
inadequacy of container handling 
facilities in the Mediterranean. Sea 
Containers is building some of the con¬ 
tainer cranes that could make these 
modern vessels obsolete. 
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Gilt off the goose 


The future of the Bahamas’ property and 
tourist boom is clouding with the widen* 
ing rift between the coloured government 
under Mr Lynden Pindling and some of 
the white entrepreneurs who created the 
boom town of Freeport on Grand Bahama 
^ Island. Freeport was turned with the help 
of Jiigh-powered promotion into an 
American-style dream of carefree island 
living,' coupled with easy concessions for 
people wanting to avoid tax. But its 
development is currently being throttled 
by a shortage of work permits for its 
large immigrant labour force. Businesses 
are closing, credit has become hard to 
obtain, and turnover is down. There are 
19,000 expatriates, but by June only 7,000 
applications for permits had been pro¬ 
cessed. And now people fear that if they 
go on working while they wait for their 
permits they are liable to prosecution. 

Freeport is the result of a pact made 
by the British Crown in 1955, which put 
development there into the hands of a 
private group, the Grand Bahama Port 
Authority, led by Mr Wallace Groves. 
It enjoyed a classic frontier town boom, 
thanks to tax concessions, i(s proximity 
to the United States, and the*introduction 
of casino gambling (which involved advice 
being sought from an American widely 
regarded as a Mafia associate). 

Mr Groves claims the government has 
assuied him it will honour the original 
agreement signed by the British (which 
included immigration provisions). But this 
view has lieen disputed by the vice- 
president of the port authority, Mr Jack 
Hayward, who has been making some 
gloomy remarks for someone involved in 
one of die biggest land sales companies 
there. 

The trouble over work permits does 
not only involve Freeport. The Bahamas 
has just scored its millionth visitor in 
1969, three months ahead of last year’s 
timetable, and there is an acute labour 
shortage that can only be met by allowing 
immigration, as tough a political issue 
there as in Bradford or anywhere else. 
In Freeport the problem is exacerbated 
by the predominance of the foreigners, 
and by the fact that Freeport’s prosperity 
was based on an agreement the British 
should never have made in the first place. 
So far Mr Pindling’s views have been 
ambiguous. If he wants to keep his goose 
golden, the sooner he conies out widi a 
definite policy the better. 

Tea 


Time for a change 

y V With average qualhy tea fetching only 
3s 6d a pound, a good 6d below 
] what planters need to break even and 
\Jofrer than at any time for 16 years, the 


Tea; something not quite right ? 

Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations has at last set up a per¬ 
manent committee on tea, instead of the 
ad hoc ones that have failed to get any¬ 
where much in the past. The main 
trouble is easy to isolate : world consump¬ 
tion increases at an annual 1 per cent a 
>ear, world production at 3 per cent. But 
how to reduce the tea glut is another 
matter. 

I he first task of the new committee 
will be to try to find ways of binding 
everyone to the international quota system 
hammered out by leading producers in 
Mauritius this summer. The intention is 
that 90 million H) will be knocked off 
the existing export production of 1,400 
million lb. But the reduction will take 
too long to effect to save the ruin of this 
year’s market. The countries hit hardest 
are the traditional suppliers, India and 
Cevlon. Ten years ago India used to sup¬ 
ply half the British market, today it pro¬ 
vides only just on a quarter and Ceylon, 
too, which relies on tea to earn 60 per 
cent of its hard currency, has seen its 

Greece 


The Greek regime this week asked Litton 
Industries to pack up its computers and 
go, abruptly terminating an ambitious 
contract for the management and financ¬ 
ing of the 12-year economic development 
plan of Crete and western Peloponnese, 
at a cost of $830 million. The original deal 
had been clinched with amazing speed 
barely three weeks after the regime seized 
power, two and a half years ago. What 
Litton was selling was its superior skill 
in systems management, at an 11 per 
cent cost-plus fee, as well as the guarantee 
of its own reputation to attract, against 
a small commission, foreign investments 
to finance one 4 ialf of the plan’s cost, the 
balance to be supplied Dy the Greek 
government. Throughout its term in 
Greece, Litton has had to fight not only 


share eroded away by the new producers 
of East Africa. Under the quota system 
commonwealth African countries, to whom 
tea 1$ a comparatively recent crop, will be 
allotted 13 per cent of the world market. 
African tea which, grown at high altitudes, 
is of a good quality has had a competitive 
edge over the past few years not because 
it ia cheaper to grow but because it is 
free from the heavy export taxes that 
are levied in India and Ceylon. 

But the most notable fact about the 
tea market is that Britain, with its daily 
consumption of five cups a head, takes 
40 per cent of world exports, about 
500 million lb a year. Are other potential 
markets unexploited ? Unfortunately the 
production and marketing of tea is partly 
in the hands of relatively old-fashioned 
managements, and the crippling taxes 
imposed by producer governments have 
not encouraged them to invest in modern¬ 
isation. It would be a pity if production 
quotas, as inefficient stopgap, were made 
an excuse for neglecting other ways of 
improving the position of tea. 


its own false image among the Greeks-*- 
who regarded it hopefully as the hen 
that would lay golden eggs—but alio 
against the growing realisation that it was 
unable to fulfil its commitments. 

Litton’s attempt to interest foreign 
investors in Greek projects stumbled On 
the same difficulty as is still causing the 
Greek regime growing concern over its 
balance of payments: the reluctance of 
foreign investors to come to Greece* Anti- 
regime propaganda abroad to discourage 
foreign investment was hardly countered 
by the regime’s own claim that chaos 
was the only alternative, and its firm 
refusal to allay uncertainty by Seating a 
timetable for democratic evolution. Tjie 
result of this reluctance can bq seen K>dty 
Continued 6nj>a£e fg 


End of the affair 
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Who bosses Europe's industry? 


Executives are not good at answering 
questionnaires and only one in four chief 
executives of 2400 of Europe’s biggest 
companies completed $he form sent to 
them by members of tfrey*uf? of Insead, 
the business school at Fontainebleau, and 
now analysed in European Business. But 
this has been enough tQ fill some of the 
gaps in, and bring up to date, Mr David 
Granick's definitive survey of The 
European Executive, published in 1962. 
Among other things, the new figures 
demonstrate : 

(1) British chief executives are paid less 
than their continental equivalents. The 
figures on the chart are all before tax, 
and arc disturbing in the light of the 
bigger than average size of the companies 
they manage, compared with those on 
the continent. Of the British sample, 35 
per cent had turnovers exceeding €5*1 
million, compared with 24 per cent, 21, 
16, it and 2 per rent respectively for 
Holland, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
in that order. Other research has also 
shown that rhe relative gap between the 
top man's salary and salaries lower down 
the management pyramid is wider in 
Britain than elsewhere. In other words, 
the problem of underpaid British managers 
gets more acute lower down. 

(2) European industry is not yet run 
by bright, young men. Of executives in 
France and Belgium, more than a quarter 
were more than 65 years old. Italy had 
the highest—a fifth—of undcr-45s, and 
Holland the most (38 per cent) in the 
45-54 age group. The usual pattern was 
for two-thirds to be aged over 55, with 
slightly higher figures for France and 
Belgium. 

(3) British chief executives are much 
ixiorer at languages than their continental 
equivalents, excepting possibly the French, 
who for some reason were not asked this 
question ; 39 per cent of the British spoke 
no foreign language, compared with 4 per 


cent or less in the four other countries. 
Only a fifth of the British spoke two 
foreign languages, compared with 98, 79, 
70 and 66 per cent of the Dutch, Italians, 
Belgians and Germans respectively. And 
even though the British companies are 
on average bigger, and therefore probably 
did more international business, the 
British bosses make fewer business trips 
abroad. In the two years preceding the 
survey, half of rhem had made nine or 
more foreign trips, compared with between 
64 per cent (France) and 80 per cent 
(Holland) for the others. And over this 
period, 35 per cent of the British had 
visited the continent no more than twice. 

( 4 ) Britain and Germany are significantly 
less class-conscious than the other four 
countries. Getting to the top of big corpor¬ 
ations depends less on family background 
in Britain and Germany than elsewhere. 
But while in Britain the bigger the com¬ 
pany, the less important social background 
seems to be, on the continent, the bigger 
the company, the more likely the boss is 
to have come from the “ upper ” social 
class (defined here as business owners, 
senior executives, professional men) 
Several popular beliefs are, howevet, 
exploded by this new European survey. 
One concerns mobility. The conventional 
wdsdorn is that the American executive 
is mobile, moving from firm to firm, espec¬ 
ially at the upper levels, while Euiopeans 
are not. In fact the presidents of the 7m) 
largest American firms took an average 
17 years to reach the piesident’s chair after 
joining their company at the age of 32. In 
Europe, by conttast, the typical chief 
executive is aged 38, but reached the top 
after only live years, having, in a typical 
case, joined his company at the age of 
42. Of the European chief executives, the 
Germans were far the most mobile : 41 
per cent of them had worked for at least 
three other firms. The British were least 
mobile : 46 per cent of them had worked 


for no other firm. Despite their mobility 
however, thd Germans tended toFstidk to 
* the same industry, and many of their 
chief executives had held senior posts in 
other, bigger firms in the same industry. 
In France a high proportion had held 
top jobs in either the civil service, or the 
army. 

PrcdictaMN Britain scores badly on 
education ; mtly 40 per cent of rhe British 
were graduates, compared with 55 per cent 
(Holland) to 89 per cent (France) on the 
continent. But one myth to be exposed, 
though not for the first time, is that there 
is no future for the engineer in British 
business. In fact, excluding the non- 
graduates, 43 per cent of the. British chief 
executives had studied enginccging or 
science. However, there is no doubt that 
the dominance of the engineer is far 
stronger in Belgium, France and Germany 
where the proportions wdio had read 
engineering were respectively 63, 59 

and 54 per cent. Britain had the 
highest proportion (47 per cent) 
w F ho read business or economics, even 
excluding the high proportion (a fifth) of 
the British non-graduates who were quali¬ 
fied accountants; Italy too scored high 
on this while the Netherlands scored 31 
per cent who had studied law\ 

What should the Ministry of Tech¬ 
nology 'conclude from all this ? Socially, 
British industry is open to the talents. 
Educationally, Britain’s low score » for 
graduates reflects the inter-war idea that 
the university was not a proper training 
for business. This has since disappeared, 
but its after effects linger. Then, too, doubt 
is cast on the theory that Britain is 
hampered by its low executive mobility, 
a distinction it appears to share with the 
Americans. But three points stick out like 
sore thumbs. British chief executives will 
not visit foreign countries (especially where 
the language is not English) ; they do 
not speak languages, and they are paid 
much too little. 


TOP MEN COMPARED Percentage of chief executives by country 
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All these Common Shares having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


I#S 


October 16,1966 


INVESTORS OVERSEAS SERVICES 
I.O.S., Ltd. 5,600,000 Common Shares 


Banque Rothschild 
Hill Samuel a Co. Limited 


Drexel Harriman Ripley 

INCOBPMUTED 

Guinness Mahon a Co. Limited 
Pierson, Helming a Pierson 

Smith, Barney a Co. 


Allgemeine Bankgesellschaft 

aktiencesellsompt 


Allgemeine Deutsche Credit anstalt Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Astaire a Co. Bache a Co. Overseas S.A. 

Bank of London a south America Bank Mees a Hope N.V. 

IIMlTfcO 

Bankhaus GebrOder Bethmann Bankhaus Hermann Lampe Bankhaus Preusker a Thelen 

KOMNANDITCESELLHCHAfT 

Banque EuropEenne de Financement Banque de lTndochine 

Banque Internationale A Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus a Cie. 

Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Suez et de l’Union des Mines 

Banque Troillet a Luxembourg S.A. Banque de l'Union EuropRenne Industrielle et financiEre 

Banque de i/Union Parisienne C.F.C.B. Banque Worms et Cie Barclays Bank Bear, Stearns a Co. 

» LIMIT* D 

Joh. Berenberg, Gossler a Co Bergens Privathank Blyth a Co.. Inc Gunnar Bohn a Co. A/S 


Andresens Bank A/S 
Julius Baer International 

LIMITED 


Banque Commerciale S.A. 

LUXEMBOURG 


Wm. Brandt’s Sons a Co. Ltd. British and Continental Banking Company Brown. Shipley a Co. Burkhardt a Co. 

IIMITIU IIMITKD 

Burnham securities S.A. Cazenove a Co. Charterhouse Japhet a Thomasson Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 

LIMITED 

Clark, Dodge a Co. La compagnie FinanciEre Credit Commercial de France 

INCORPORATED 

Credit Industriel d*Alsace et de Lorraine Credit Suisse (Bahamas) The Daiwa Securities Company, Ltd. 

IIMITID 

Den Danske Landmandsbank Delakield & Delafield The Deltec Banking Corporaiion 

LINITSD 

Dempsey-Tegeler a Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities a Co. Emanuel, Deetjen a Co. Ltd. 

Faulkner. Dawkins a Sullivan Securities Inc. Fin acor First Manhattan Co. Glyn, Mills a Co. 

Goldman. Sachs a Co. Havenfield Corporation Hayden. Stone R. Henriqubs jr. G. S. Herbert a Sons 

I UK ORPORATED 

Hirsch a Co. The Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation W. E. Hutton Underwriting Ltd. 

International Credit Bank (Overseas) ltd. Kansallis-Osake Pankki P. N. Kemp-Gee a Co. Keyser Ullmann 0 

LIMITED " 

Kitcat a Aitken Kjobenhavns Handelsbank kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Labouchere a Co. N.V. 
Laing a Cruickshank F. van Lanschot Lloyds Bank Europe Loeb, Rhoades a Co. 

UNITED 

London a Dominion Trust U.K. Merck, Finch a Co. L. Messel a Co. Samuel Montagu a Co. 

Nederlandsche Credietbank N.V New York Hanseatic International Ltd. The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 
The Nomura Securities Co.. Ltd. Ab Nordiska FOreningsbanken Norris Oakley Richardson a Glover 

Den norske Creditbank Ord-B.T. Co. Oyens a Van Geghen N.V. Panmure Gordon a Co. 

LIMITED 

Pinto a Co. (International) Inc;‘ Poensgen, Marx a Co. R. W. Pressprich a Co. privatbanken i Kjobenhavn 

INCORPORATED 

Rea Brothers Rodo International L. F. Rothschild a Co. Rowe a Pitman E. D. Sassoon Ban king Company 

UNITED LIMITED LUPIED 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg a Co. Joseph Sebag a Co. Shearson. Hammill a Co. (Overseas) &A. 

UNITED •* 

Singer a Friedlander skandinaviska Banken Slater Walker N.V. Slavenburg’S Bank 

UNITED UNWED 

Stralem. Saint Phalle Overseas, Inc. Strauss, Turnbull a Co. Svenska Handeusranken August TjiYssE N-BANK 
UnTEc International Vickers, da Costa a Co. Wallace Brothers a Co. (Holding^) WeedenaCo. 

UNWED UNHID 

Westminster bank Dean Witter International Inc. Yamaichi Securities Co. Ltd. 
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Continued from page 75 
in the Greek balance of payments for the 
first half of 1969. Litton was also ham¬ 
pered in its active canvassing for invest¬ 
ments in the United States by threats 
that it would be forced to register officially 
as an agent for the regime. By the end of 
last May, when the contract was due for 
revision, it was plain that it had failed in 
its commitment “to be engaged in pro¬ 
jects -involving investments of at least 
$190 million at end of 24 months.” 

Litton was building in Crete one 
bsewery worth $3 million (involving 
Herfninger International), and an 
electronics plant (owned by a Litton sub¬ 
sidiary) worth $350,000. Of these, only 
$1,650,000 represented imported capital. 
True, other projects worth $17.2 million 
had been approved, and projects for 
another $10.4 million were pending. But 
the debit side was frightening: although 
the fees paid out to Litton so far are secret, 
it is estimated that at least $3,360,000 
has been received, not including com¬ 
missions on imported capital. 

Germany 

Now, the ebb tide ? 

Hamburg 

Last week’s suspension of cthe 4 per cent 
border taxes in Germany has not signi¬ 
ficantly pushed up the D-mark’s floating 
rate. Although some operators in the 
foreign exchange markets have taken the 
move as a hopeful sign of a larger than 
expected eventual revaluation—perhaps 
nearer to 10 than to 6£ per cent—only its 
timing could have caught anyone by sur¬ 
prise. Immediately after the D-mark was 
floated, Dr Blessing said in Washington 
that the combination of the higher rate 
for the mark and the 4 per cent tax was 
too tough on exporters, making it clear 
that the eventual revaluation would be a 
net one. 

So at the middle of this week the free 
market rate was DM 3.72-3.73 in terms 
of the dollar, only slightly appreciated 
from a week before and equivalent to no 
more than a 7 per cent revaluation. There 
have been signs that the Bundesbank has 
been intervening at this level to try to 
limit any future appreciation, although 
not absolutely to block it. With the ex¬ 
changes still waiting for the new parity 
rate, it was sterling that made the running 
this week ; the spot rate rose to $2.3915 
by mid-week, its highest since the French 
devaluation in August. For the rest, the 
pattern remained set : both the Dutch 
guilder and Swiss franc were close to their 
ceilings, the French franc and Italian lira 
were close to their floors. 

When will the D-mark’s new parity be 
fixed ? Many observers now reckon that 
the announcement might come inmmedi- 
ately after the weekend of October 25th, 
when the commission in Brussels will be 
discussing the question with Herr Brandt’s 
new government. At what rate ? The sav¬ 
ings banks asked this week for an 8 per 
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cent revaluation, mid-str&m in the range 
of possibilities that most people see as 
between 64 and 10 per cent. Once the 
rate is fixed, a lot of the hot money Jn 
Germany will presumably start to flow 
out again. Swiss bankers are now afraid 
that the reflux could be so quick and 
immense as to be unmanageable. The 
speculative funds in Germany are some¬ 
what larger than rumoured at the time of 
floating. In the first four weeks of Sep¬ 
tember, including those hectic two hours 
on Monday before the mark was floated, 
about DM 7.3 billion was apparently 
drawn into the country, on top of the 
DM 7 billion still there after the pre¬ 
vious crises. Since the beginning of the 
float until the middle of this week, about 
DM 2.8 billion has been withdrawn as 
some speculators have taken their profits. 
But this still leaves DM 11.5 billion. Not 
all of this is speculative money ; some, for 
instance, represents premature transfers 
of funds by foreign importers. But the 
speculative overhang is still very large. 

There is one countervailing factor: as 
and if short-term money starts to flow 
back out of Germany, the country’s 
export of long-term capital will drop. 
Since German banks are the most 
important buyers of foreign bonds, de¬ 
mands for such bonds will automatically 
decline if a large outflow of money 
squeezes their liquidity. German banks' 
money will go increasingly to new clients 
at home, especially as the federal govern¬ 
ment and the provinces are planning to 
come to the market later this year in 
order to fund maturing money market 
securities. British borrowers in die queue 
will find bargaining with the German 
banks harder in the months ahead. No 
more easy loans for Britain’s nationalised 
industries. 

Hijacking _ 

Don't just stand 
there. .. 


The affair of the hijacked American jet 
that was blown up with a time-bomb 
after it landed in Damascus took a grim 
turn this week. Since the hijacking, which 
happened at the beginning of September, 
the Syrian government has been holding 
on to the only Israeli men who were in 
the jet. But until this week it had also 
detained the two Palestinian guerrillas 
who hijacked the* aircraft. On Monday, 
both were released, though neither of the 
Israelis has been let out. 

The rest of the world gets very worked 
up when the Chinese government detains 
westerners without explanation and with¬ 
out trial. But everyone, apparently runs 
precisely the same risk ihSyria. The con- J 
tinning fear is that* any riioye by Ismel 
may mean these two men Ipse their lives. 
The example is not being lost, either, on 
other hijackers in Latin America, who 
have been getting jets re-fuelled by the 
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simple method of threatening & shoot 
the passengers tf tljtey tf&jnau Thj| jMk'| 
Interpol* meeting * to dnrcu* 
among other things,.came 
solutions that it was prepared to put bn 
the public record, but airline* Ri* begin¬ 
ning to introduce tougher and nastier 
precautions of their own. Lip-service is 
still paid to the idea of international 
agreement to extradite hijackers,. But 
many governments consider the right' of 
political asylum the more important ; a 
hijacking extradition agreement might 
infringe this. When government* fOp as 
the Cubans do (and nearly everyone etye 
does) and return the jets with fcneirjpe*- 
sengers, perhaps no great harm i* done. 
But some of the Arab governments" are 
not doing this, and they are largelyxres¬ 
ponsible for the trend in hijacking to get 
more dangerous and more violent. ’VYith 
the hijacking rate at an average of 
two a week throughout this year, how 
much longer are we just going to stand 
there ? 

Tan^am railway _ 


No ants yet 



The visit to Peking this week of a 
Zambian trade delegation reflects not 
only the lend-lease deal tied to the £100 
million railway the Chinese are supposedly 
about to build but also the fact that 
East Africa is looking increasingly to the 
east, rather than to Britain, for its 
trading links. Japanese and Hongkong 
businessmen have been leading the Way. 

Contrary to some reports, the Chinese 
do not yet appear to have started 
delivering equipment for the great rail¬ 
way, which is to link the copper belt 
with the sea in neighbouring Tanzania. 
The latest indications are that formal 
agreement to start building the railway, 
first offered by Mr Chou En-lai in 1964, 
will be signed before Christmas, and the 
trains could be running by 1974. 

Despite some cynicism in western 
capitals, the Chinese do deliver (for 
example, the highly efficient 106 kilowatt 
transmitter the Tanzanians received from 
them fotfer years ago) and s^gjgMpns that 
they are inning to use wdSpep* dtekpers, 
liable to be eaten by whlte .Unt^ shbuld 
be treated with some steptiertm, AMpdy 
more than 600 Ghioe*c aurve$ 0 ^ 1 fLve 
completed detailed wprk bn the #nite. 
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Nuclear power: AGRs out, 
HTRs in 


The timing of a news leak is often as 
important as the 'leak itself. Such was the 
case this week when Sir Stanley Brown, 
chairman of the Central Electricity Gen¬ 
erating Boa 1 cl, leleased a report that had 
been written for a private discussion as 
far back as last June. The burden of the 
report is simple : if Sir Stanley has his 
way, as he probably will, Britain is going 
to build as few advanced gas-cooled 
reactors as j>ossible while moving with the 
utmost speed to the third generation of gas 
reactors, the high temperature ones. It is 
surely no coincidence that Sir Stanley 
chose to release his report the week after 
the international Nuclex conference at 
Basle, where British nuclear salesmen 
failed to raise much interest in the AGRs. 

Sir Stanley bases his advocacy of the 
HTR on what is probably its most 
endearing quality—cheapness. The current 
estimated construction costs of the AGRs 
at Dungeness B, Hinkley Point B, and 
Hartlepool are £83, £74 and £70 a 
kilowatt of capacity respectively, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Stanley. The HTR, Which will 
probably be renamed the Mark III gas- 
cooled reactor, is now expected to be 
about £10 per kw cheaper than the 
cheapest of the AGRs. And this sav¬ 
ing is all capital cost, a point undoubtedly 
aimed at potential foreign customers who 
have grumbled that the capital costs of 


the AGRs have been higher than those for 
the American competing, and not always 
better, light-water reactors. To underline 
the seriousness with which he views the 
current nuclear situation in Britain, Sir 
Stanley states that development work on 
the HTRs lias progressed to the point 
where he is confident a full-scale commer¬ 
cial version can be built without waiting 
for the experience of a prototype. “If all 
goes well, our first Mark III station could 
come into service in 1975-76,” he says. 
This implies a construction start by early 
1971, which would be moving fast indeed. 

Sir Stanley’s leak will anger the stout¬ 
hearted members of the atomic power in¬ 
dustry who still hold out hope for the 
AGRs and, indeed, the report may put 
paid to whatever slim chances there are 
of selling AGRs on the export market. But 
realists must respect Sir Stanley’s logic. 
It probably would be better to accept 
that Westinghouse and General Electric 
of the United States have swept the board 
in the first round of commercial reactor 
sales and that only a significantly cheaper 
product is going to reverse the move to 
the American nuclear stations. Optimists 
are currently perking their ears to news 
that costs of the American reactors are 
beginning to rise but at this late date 
American prices would have to sky-rocket 
to help AGR sales. 



There are further reasons for going 
ahead with the HTRs, as Sir Stanley’s 
report makes clear. While some industry 
observers fear that the introduction of the 
fast-breeder reactor in the late 1970s or 
early 1980s will remove much pf the po¬ 
tential market for any next generation of 
ordinary reactors, market surveys do not 
bear this out. In Britain, the CEGB ex¬ 
pects to commission 30,000 to 45,000 
megawatts of nuclear plant between 1975 
and 1985, of which ordinary reactors must 
account for 20,000 to 30,000 MW. A 
further 70,000 to 100,000 MW of nuclear 
plant will be commissioned from 1986 to 
the end of the century, of which 10,000 
to 30,000 MW will still be of this type ; 
there just is not fuel for the fast breeders. 

While Sir Stanley’s remarks cast much 
light on the painful situation in which 
Britain’s nuclear industry currently finds 
itself, it is not surprising they leave in the 
shadows improvements that the CEGB 
could itself make. Everyone connected 
with nuclear power in Britain should re¬ 
alise that export sales of nuclear reactors 
could be an important source of revenue 
for the nation. But has the CEGB, the one 
really big domestic customer for nuclear 
power stations, always had this considera¬ 
tion firmly in mind? Or has it often de¬ 
manded features that few foreign utilities 
would care to spend their money on? 
Weeping over past sins will do no good, 
but it would help to remember them when 
the designs for the first HTR are drawn. 

Coal strikes 

Enter Sir Sidney 

On Thursday last week the National 
Union of Mineworkers claimed a 10 
per cent pay rise for those of its 302,000 
members on the basic rate, with the 
understanding that the remainder would 
gain similar-sized increases. On Friday 
of this week it is expected that Lord 
Robens, chairman of the National 
Coal Board, will indicate just how 
much extra money the state mines 
are prepared to pay their men. Last 
year it took three weeks' deliberation 
oefore the NCB gave increases of 5 per 
cent on the basic rates. It would be nice 
to think that the quicker decision-making 
. reflects improved managerial efficiency 
—unfortunately it has much more to do 
with this week's unofficial strike by the 
76,000 men in Britain's largest coalfield, 
that of Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire’s unofficial strike, centred on 
whether a shorter working week should 

















Prove to me 
that factory expansion 
makes more sense in the 
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Development Areas. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE will give you all th« facia about the 
Development Areaa, send you literature and arrange a meeting to- ■> 
answer your questions about theae araesfftey will Slqa tellydu about- 
the opportunities aoon to be available In the new Intermediat* Areas. 

WRITS TO: Induetrlal Expansion at the Beard of Trade. « 
1 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone. 01-222 7877 Ext. 3333; J 
Or your neareat Board of Trade Regional Office, Or aend the ** 
coupon-whsrt you will receive the booklets "Room to Expand". ,> 

Contact Industrial Expansion at the Board ofRadft.u 
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Room to Expand 

The Development Areas have the 
land you need, it makes sense to put 
your new factory in an area where 
you can plan your expansion 
rationally and efficiently, If you want 
proof of the advantages of the land 
and labour available, first discuss 
your requirements with the Board of 
Trade. They will then show you what 
the Development Areas have to offer, 
help you find a site or factory which 
will meetyOur needs, ahd arrange fOr 
you to mee^edpie on the spot , 
(inoiudlngvbupineeemen who have 
already made the move). 

Financial note 

If vou build a ndw factory you can 


get 25%, or even 35% of the building costs 
There are also Board of Trade factories 
to rent-with rent-free periods of 2 or 5 
years In some cases. 

There are Investment Grants of 40% 
for new manufacturing plant and 
machinery. 

There Is more labour available. And 
for every man you train for a newly 
created job there la a grant of 
£10 per week. ' 

There are Regional Employment 
Premiums of £87.1 Op:a. (£78 pie: 
from April 1970)fprevery mart on the payroll 
The Development Areas are In Scotland, 
Wales, the North, Merseyside andtha South- 
West. Similar benefit* ar* available in 
Northern hretartd. ' •’ >• 



To. “INOUSTRIALIXMMION", 
Theeoard of Trade, 1 WeMita Stoat, 
Lonton, S.W. 1 . > 

?/•««# i$n<t mo “Room to Export", 
tho Uluotrotod oxplonotory Htoroturo. 
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PosltJpn In Company^ 
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include^ houret. ratal time, is regarded 
as being the first major strike of miner* 
restless at the way their industry is con* 
tracting. Adi A the first reaction df the 
NCB waifco pigeonhole the pay demand 
while the strike was on. ‘But Sir Sidney 
Ford* thf NUNfs headline*shy general 
secreiaryr «>oo made* k ckar to Itord 
Roberta that any go-slow on th&yfjmy claim 
would Only make matters much worse. So 
the management line was changed back 
to evaluating the official wage claim, while 
deploring the effect that unofficial strikes 
would have on coal's customers* 


With London's dustitien winning con* 
siderable increases through their Strike, 
there is little ddubt that the topers, Want* 
ing^kn increase in the minimum Surface 
wage from £13 129 6d to £15, and the 
underground workers wanting to push 
their £14 12s nunimurh; to £?ib, are in no 
mood to have the atanfmtary of last year’s 
pay concession pass without adding some¬ 
thing more to it Of course there is 
more than one element of bluff to the 
situation between the striker*, their union, 
and their employe- For an three sides 
of the coal ^triangle realise J all too well 
that not ortly-kW their competitor fuels 
jUst waiting for a chance to *Rp into their 
market jus€ as the jhggh-demand winter 
season is about fa open. bu,t that the coal 
board has a current stockpile of more than 
21 million tons of coal, equal to more than 
seven weeks of pre-strike output. With 
that sort of millstone round their necks 
the miners ought to have precious little 
room for manoeuvre. No doubt they wens 
relying on a more permissive Government, 
after die trade figures, to do the easy thing 
and make someone pay up. 

With a third of all pits and their man¬ 
power affected by Thursday, with Welsh 
and Scots miners remembering their frus¬ 
trated militancy, and joining the York-? 
shiremen’s dispute, Lord Ropem dearly 
hua crisp situation looming up, for what 
thtwtaf* are looking j for li a means of 
d ||m-up of their chawed 

cunfettmsmlSfe; And even the bogey fig dm 
hi oil daa atoriu ntay not get dW men back 
mWetgronnd for some time* 


Mintech 

Where does the 
buck stop now ? 


Seven ministers for one department, for 
that is what the 'Ministry of Technology 
n6w has, have proved too much. Or, to be 
more exact, too much for the separate 
industrial responsibilities and functions to 
be sorted out and agreed within two 
weeks of the Government re-shuffle. But 
next Tuesday the team, as the Mintech 
civil servants now call their seven-fold 
leadership, will explain just which 
positions they have been allocated by 
their captain, Mr Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, the Minister of Technology. The 
Mintech vice»captain, Mr Harold Lever, 
the Paymaster General, is expected to 
tfike on responsibility for the iteel 
industry and me state energy corpora¬ 
tions. But how the pie divides for Lord 
Delacourt-Smith, who as minister of 
state u of cabinet rank but not in the 
cabinet,” ranks third, or for Mr Eric 
Varley, ranking fourth as a minister 
of state, or for the three joint parlia¬ 
mentary secretaries is not yet dear 5 

Despite these uncertainties, two basic 
changes .in industries now under the 
control of Mintech are to be announced 
shortly. While the British Steel Corpora¬ 
tion ia to be given a considerable degree 
of decentralisation, to allow four 
separate product divisions to be formed, 
the gas industry is to be centralised 
with the Gas Council taking over mudi 
of the statutory responsibilities and 
independence now enjoyed by the 14 area 
gas boards. While a bill will be needed 
to change the gas industry system, 
basically caused by the fact that the 
increasing flow of North Sea natural gas 
will change the area gas authorities from 
producers of gas^nto distributors, no such 
authority is needed for the steel cor¬ 
poration changes, which will make 
Glasgow, Cardiff, Corby and Sheffield 
the headquarters of the four product 
divisions. * 

With the gas industry this week 
returning a. £17.5 million surplus after 
paying all interest charges, equal to a 
6.7 per cent return on net assets, it will 
need another £2 million to £3 million 
to return the 7 per cent financial 
target which the Government Jias now 
set it. While this will be no difficult task 
for Sir Henry Jones and the Gas Council, 
Beginning to reap the harvest of North 
Sea gas, the same cannot.be said for the 
Steel Corporation and its chairman. Lord 
Melchett, now in thq doldrums of a year 
notable only for its excess of strikes aqd 
shortage of production. The fact that it 
was Mr'Hatwri jfcever who foudb$ miide 
the Tireastiryj Wi Financial Sedrecary, to 

S the overwhelming. majority of the 
D*s debts » transtprmed into public 
dividend < capital, allowing the* returns 
to fluctuate with the state df the state 
industry’s business, may be a help to 


Lord Melchett at this time. But,if Mr 
Lever does become "Mr Steel” under 
Mr Benn's suzerainty h will not bhtigg 
‘the onus of separata profit centre*which 
will be put on the four product divisions 
of general steels (Glasgow); strip mills 
(Cardiff) ; special steels (Sheffield) an 4 
tubes (Corby). Here, although tRo 
divisions should cut across many of die 
regional pressures and interests which h^v? 
bedevilled the development of steel, (both 
state and* privately owned, the two 
steel areas will still both have jgpmtihr 
tation on the BSC’s board, in, thtfltope 
of Scotland’s Mr Tom Craig $pjtl Wales's 
Mr Fred Cartwright. FOr die moment, 
however, remoteness is steel's greatest 
defence; Lord Melchett is safely absent 
from Britain, touring the steel centres of 
Japan and Australia. 


Ball bearings 


The slow merger 


The merging of the three British-owned 
ball bearing companies appears to be a 
good thing, with obvious savings to be 
made on the manufacturing side through 
standardisation of products and longer 
production runs Productivity of the new 
group, to be known as Ransome Hoffman 
Pollard (RHP) after its constituent com¬ 
panies, is notably poor. annual output 
per employee is only just over £2,000 
while the output of foreign-owned com¬ 
panies m Britain runs between £2,750 and 
£3,000. Rationalisation will not be easy 
and should take all of the three yCa ^gjJ e 
Industrial Reorganisation CorporflHi 
estimates for the job , factories are spread 
geographically and, In practice, the marry¬ 
ing of product lines takes much Working 
out But now that the IRC, four months 
after the merger on paper,'has appointed 
Mr G W. Barlow, former computer boss 


EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 
62 each quarter covering 192 COuntrtM 

Seathem Africa 

South AfrtcssaroWth rote was 5 par 
cant tn 1*6**K If should rise to at 
least 6 par cant this year. The ElU'a 
latest quarterly review of Southern 
Africa shows why. It assesses the 
prospects for gold. It eiqUoins why 
Vorster la going to the country, and it 
covers develo p ment s in £ W. Africa 
and the former High Commission 
territories. 


An anndat subscription to ono review 
(4 Imum end an Annual Supplement) la CIO 
(OS**S). Air moll poetogo extra*. Single 
eophe 60/- (Ufi«S) oeoh. Detail# ft** : 

THS ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UN)T 
Spencer House 22 ft. Jsmet'a Place 
London SW1 Til. 01-4S9 S71T Ext 27 
60 lest 42nd Stfeat Now Ybrk NY 10*17 
1 Tol Mu 74100 

( 900 Surrey House 36 Risglfc Street 
Jo h o n neoSeff Tpi, S9 f sms 





Well there must be a word for "the present you give but would rather keep yourself" and there's 
possibly another for "the present which, if you had not received it, you would have bought 
for yourself". 

The Economist Diary names it either way. Just ask the man who has come to depend upon 
it for the better ordering of his working day. 


The desk diary 

Luxuriously bound In rod loothor; tltlo 
blookod In gold, this diary has no rival. The 
deep padded cover gives it a special distinction 
and the layout of its pages has been designed 
for use at board level. A book that lies open flat 
on the desk. 

Aa a desk-top source of reference the diary 
is invaluable. 80 pages of facts on world 
commerce, industry and the professions in¬ 
cluding 8 pages devoted to the European 
Common Market 

A 48-pege map aeotlon, specially designed 
for The Economist by the Oxford University 
Press, includes plana of major towns throughout 
the world. 

The central diary portion lays out your day 
dearly In the context of the week. A thirteenth 


month (January of the following year) is 
included aa an aid to forward planning. 

Price: United Kingdom (including purchase tax) 
63s. (US 87.66)* 

Overseas (by surface mail) 58s. 6d. (US$7)* 

The pocket diary 

Sound In red full leather with a specially 
hard cover, this slim pocket diary is the perfect 
companion to the desk cHary. 

The diary aeotlon is primed on spedally made 
lightweight paper and follows the layout of the 
desk dlaiy to assist in the quick and accurate 
transfer of entries. 

Editorial Information Is limited to calendars, 
intamstions! dock times and public holidays. 
Tear-out note sMps and blank pagaa allow 
flexibility often neglected in pocket diaries. 


Price: United Kingdom (including purchase tax) 
20s. (US$2.40) 

Overseas (by surface mail) 21s. (US$2.60) 
*Qold blocking of initials or names extra. 

The Eoonomiet Desk I Pocket Dlarfee form 
the perfect Christmas gift. We will undertake the 
parcelling and despatching of Diaries to your 
friends, in any part of the world, if you wish us 
to do so. Order forms will be earn on request. 

The economist 
Diary Section 
26 St. James's Street 
London SW1 

T&phonm 01-830 6166 refer; 24344. 

An American admen el The i ce a e nfe Oaak Clary, Otm 
SIS JO. to sveNsMs from 

Sieeks Siethere $46 Madtaen Aeeftes Hm York, hVldOlt 
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WhH fitiP ia up $\gainst: Skefco'* expertise 


smo«mli% v to 1,700*000 _ f$toi 

from a British ^ ffl 

Anglo ■Nome** iwnnMdf &•£)&&$ '“MS 

£14 m0Uon worth of 
BrfcbhVfarto,' 01 ,, 

iavfked V them M}p nd&on ,,jJjjL *£&&&& 

to** to the British ymds. cZZjF*Jz 2 % 

"'Swan Hunter* of Tyaejide and ScoljC• JNDOsSt 'JOr ^ 
iithgow, on the Ctyde, can be singled tojk* ■ " i u«"Wt>sly'^' > ^'£ 'ife."' 
for specially good records on orders , H 


tft>e last giant tanker it will build by 
ednventionat methods: in .futqre it .JHt 

build such^kins id two sections and rain wtTcity* wfewi 


^‘■YroMihs''*'- 

won .^Sfeariai 


at English Electric, as the first head of 
RHP, the group should begin to assume 
its new shape. 

Manufacturing problems, however 
thorny, may look mild compared to the 
difficulties RHP will probably face in try¬ 
ing to increase its snare of the British 
maiket. First, the competition, both tech* 
nologically and financially, is formidable' 
Skefco, an arm of the Swedish SKF 
Group, has approximately 27 per cent of 
the British market, agaanst RHP’s 37 per 
cent, and is RHP’s opponent on many 
long-run items. SKF, with a group turn¬ 
over of £305 milMon, has money to fight 
RHP and wiil*not tfke the RHP challenge 
passively. Already it has announced it 
will invest £2 million in its (Scottish plant 
and, it is believed, wiU commit even larger 
sums for expansion in the near future. 
Second, RHP has one big hole in itf pro¬ 
duct line—tapered bearings—and it will 
only be able to fill it at great expense. 
Timken, the subsidiary of the i\mcrican 
company, hafc .the lion’s share of the 
market here, although Skefco also has a 
slice. Tapered bearings are important 
because, with their greater load-bearing 
ability, they are favoured for many 
applications. For instance, most motor 
cars use eight tapered bearings out of a 
total of perhaps 20 bearings, and auto¬ 
mobiles account for 30 per cent of the 
entire bearing market. 

Still, imported bearings account for 
about £9 million of the £70 million 
British market and RHP may well cut 
into some of this. If greater RHP produc¬ 
tivity results in lower prices, then the new 
group may .be able to raise is exports, 
which currently run at 18 per cent of 
output. Then, too, the UK bearing market 
is growing 6 or 7 per cent yearly and 
this can only help RHP. 

Shipbuilding __ 

Pluses and a minus 

This ha*; been a good week fo* British 
shipbuilding. On Tuesday, AfcsoeikMfd 
Bulk Carriers gave news of the biggest 


build such^ships id «wo sections and join 
them aflbat* But the qumfoh* for the 
future is how Britain can increase k$ 
Sagging productivity, as cost rises whittle, 
away the advantages of devaluation. ^ 

Decimal Currency _ 

Putting the edge on 



ten bob 




twtmriiat; ttk pniDrawora, 
Mr Anthony QhtfMSf; 
on a, national * scSfe’ of 

tranjpOrt into kw 

CWfeatOp M J^edfcftSik ttfr «»»“ 

t of tramc-frw *hpfei«rpw™W£ I*, over 
the city. 'NoriaSb Am iibm r d&aiMn 
town* have alreiqy doin'T&i*' On^Mmall 
scale, and evenon 
the first phase! tjP’’ 

into a pedestrian* pttfciaotL>D^jiSlxing 
some Of the traffic iifo> oth wja S l tfts of 
Mayfair. Before per 

cent of.^ICJfping 
elsewhere bectoifc qff the ftMf|ion fo the 
centos, hut*“Ay o^whelm^^wefer 
the changri^ound, and M cOWham <• the 
feats ri the shopkeepetw.pt th»' ointre, 
their tttriiover has been nmnet^,^ 


, , ... . .... the primary road network and* wading 

The decimal revolution is creeping in bit nonstop fast service* between bps# and 
by bit. From this week the new 5 op piece workiog areas flM .httLsM 

will gradually start replacing the old , n<roducw i ha# cvlt the pes^fijp^Mrney 

brown 10S notes. That brings the number t ; me f rom minute* to'J^fliiiWffcs) ; 

of decimal coins in circulation up to three niini . buse i' catering for • tfiW* Mhments 

<SP *P <1 I0 P P‘ ece , s ' vere mtroduced 18 w j t h, n the central buiioesf ‘mw J and 

months ago), which leaves three still to park-/ide services frbtlk butkr. J^mTban 

go. But the new jp, ip and 2 P ,P‘ ec *j /.jnterchange poin(*-*fo <U;omfoCaSSis. 

have no prease £sd equivalents and must But faster b us service* , tkfiJS* 1 
wait Oil D-day-Pebruaty 15 . *97i- ^ congestion, antHieie^wh^ge. 

The decision to change from a paper p i annmg Vrts to leave 
note to a metol coin was taken quite . < j e4 ; re( j i t ^ London, if is 


independently of decimalisation, as an 
economy measure. The old 10s notes have 
a shorter life than any other paper money 
, n use —about 5 months—and as there 
are about 200 million in circulation 
they are a rather costly lot to replace so 
frequently. Coins are obviously moie 
expensive to produce initially (particulailv 
cupro-mckel coins, with nickel puces on 
the open market now at over £6,000 a 
ton), but can be expected to last for about 
ejo years. 

A fair amount of thought has gone 
into the design of the ^op piece The 
seven-sided shape, known as an equilateral 
curve heptagon, is a first-timer in coin 
design, picked because it lessens the risk 
of confusion with other coins without 
becoming too bulky, and because it rolls 
fairly easily, which is useful for slot 
machines. But many people may y still 
object to having their pockets cluttered 
up with heavy coins instead of fo4jpri4> 
notes nr* discovering, to their co&Vtfeat 
it requires some care to d&tingui*H a 
round florin from a heptagonal 10s. The 


But faster bus less 

road congestion* and nw4^ whi^|Beeds 
planning starts to legve be 

desired. Like London, U U^mpdkitig on 
a roadtbufldthg programme* ai^nting 
in this case to £50 mfUkm, v whfofb will 
help take tiaflic out of residential areas 
on to a pumary road system. Like London 
too, it is experimenting with management 
techniques to discourage through traffic 
from taking short cuts through the 
residential parts (Westminister City 
Council has devised a means of making 
it impossible to take a short tut through 
residential Pimlico). All this suggests that 
it is possible to cater for the motor car 
without, on balance, damaging the 
environment. So why should Leeds and 
other cities be embarking on long¬ 
term development plans that involve 
substantial restraint on the freedom of the 
motorist to use his car ? In the case of 
Leeds there is an unusually large gap 
between the peak-hour traffic demand and 
that at other times of the day. put the 
city has not even bothered to wotk out 
the cost-benefit rate of return on different 
rates of investment, despite the fact that 
the return on road-building tends to be 
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This brake line is a tough, durable hose 
reinforced with ‘Terylene’. Powerful, 
instant and reliable brake systems are 
obviously vital, and the strength of our 
Terylene* reinforcement has virtually 
eliminated any possibility of brake 
failtire due to fluid hoses being fractured 
by flying stones, or deterioration through 
heat or rot. Brake hose reinforced with 


ICI’s lifeline 

Terylene* is fitted to almost every 
car made in this country, and to many 
commercial vehicles as well. Bven so, 
it’s just a small part of ICl's partici¬ 
pation in road transport. 1 C 1 Nylon 
reinforces tyres and air suspension 
systems. Terylene* reinforces fan belts. 
Among the many other products made 
with our fibres are ropes, webbing, 


fitted slings and tarpaulins. 

When it comes to synthetic fibres, we*re 
the experts. In many cases, the inventors. 
Industry gives us the problems. We give 
industry theanswers. That’s our business. 
And what can we do for you today ? 

For information , write to 

IC1 Fibres Limited, Industrial Uses Dept., 

Hookstone Road, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 


^Terylene UbtroA's ’Spunstron'. ’Peraftl, end Pereweb*, ere Trede Mbrki bt/Ct 


101 Fibres nci^r for industry 
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much higher than on most forms of 
public investment. 

Then too Leeds, like London, is partly 
counting on a lack of car parks to control 
^ the number of journeys made by 
motorists. A survey carried out two years 
ago showed that a third of local 
authorities had failed even to make a 
study of their long-term parking require¬ 
ments. But if shopping precincts, like 
those in Leeds, are to work, a first 
t requirement is adequate parking facilities. 
It has been found that between a tenth 
an^l a fifth of motorists avoid going to 
the centre of their local town because of 
parking difficulties. Leeds, along with 
Manchester, Newcastle and Liverpool, is 
regarded by environment planners as a 
model of forward thinking. Heaven help 
•the others. 


Ulster damage 

More than £12 mn 


Three weeks ago the fire and riot damage 
in Ulster of last August was estimated 
at £12 million. Privately insurers now 
reckon that this was a 11 modest ” 
estimate, although it includes both 
insured and uninsured damage. Insurers 
are now paying out the first*claims under 
policies then in force. Most of these are 
held by industry. But to the limited extent 
that the householders affected took out 
contents policies, these generally included 
riot and civil commotion cover. Business¬ 
men however have been less fortunate. 
Riot cover in Ulster has normally been 
excluded from commercial policies or 
included at the price of a specially loaded 
premium. 

When paying out the claims, insurers 
can simultaneously require the victims to 
claim compensation against the relevant 
Ulster local authorities (in England it is 
easier : they can claim from the local 
authorities direct). This means that some 
£12 million will now fall on the purses 
of Belfast and Londonderry corporations, 
who will in turn be reimbursed by 
Stormonit, who will finally send the bill to 


London. Insurers will not escape scot-free 
however. Local authorities are liable only 
for material damage and personal injuries 
compensation. Insurers will have to bear 
the burden of losses under consequential 
loss and loss of goodwill (through inter¬ 
ruption of business) polices. Often they 
provide cover for material damage that is 
more extensive than the government com¬ 
pensation (e.g. factories may be insuied on 
a reinstatement basis instead of current 
written down value). And insurers— 
usually—pay claims long before the Com¬ 
pensation is finally wrung from the public 
authorities. These three factors are 
invoked by insurers to justify the higher 
riot premiums Ulster businessmen are hav¬ 
ing to pay. 

Land Commission 


Looking for an heir 


With the departure to Australia of its 
chairman, Sir Henry Wells, the future of 
the Land Commission looks still more 
doubtful. Sir Henry had the option to 
stay on another two years after his 
original three-year contract expires next 
February but no one can be surprised 
that he has not taken it. It will be hard 
for the Government to find a successor to 
a job whose fate depends so much on the 
outcome of a general election. Having at 
last persuaded the Government that better¬ 
ment levy is indeed a tax, Sir Henry has 
logically already worked himself out of 
half a job. The Tories would retain some 
sort of development tax and now 
apparently believe that it should be 
distinct from capital gains, but chat the 
Treasury might collect it more directly. 
Meanwhile the commission has done its 
best to prove itself the developers friend 
by using its powers (or threatening to use 
them) to acquire small parcels of land 
which are obstructing the assembly of 
large ones. This will not have been lost 
on Tories 'like Sir Keith Joseph (an active 
director of Bovis Holdings). It is l>elieved 
that a lory government would create 
some sort of publicly financed but inde¬ 
pendent agency to do this aspect of the 
Land Commission’s work. 


89 

Whether the Tories have thought this 
through it not clear. They originally op¬ 
posed the creation of the LandCommis- 
sion with vigour. It would be Grange for 
them now merely to .transfer k$ sweeping 
powers to another new body, subject to 
even weaker ministerial and Parliamentary 
supervision than the Land Commission 
bears. 

Motor Show 


Big girls, small sales 

Perhaps there was some significance in 
the fact that much of the space that the 
Fleet Street papers gave to writing about 
■the 1969 Motor Show was concerned with 
the appearance of a topless girl on One 
stand for only a small minority of those 
who shove their way round Earls Court 
during the next few days will go out and 
buy themselves a new 1970 motor car. 
A dead home market until the next Budget 
is now an odds-on certainty, and an 
increasing number of overseas producers 
want to share a slice of British sales. With 
the Government determined not to relax 
any of the hire purchase controls, which 
have proved to be the most effective way 
yet of limiting home market car demand, 
exports are the only avenue that offers any 
prospect of growth between now and the 
next time Mr Roy Jenkins is prepared to 
give more leeway to the car trade. 

Despite the increase shown in the latest 
car sales figure, for August, no one is 
being fooled by this. For the new system 
of number plating, under which the year- 
indicating index letter is changed at 
August 1st, causes an artificial sales boost 
once this year-end has been reached. 
Although recent economic trends have 
been eagerly seized on by the carmakers, 
not least by Lord Stokes, as perhaps 
offering hopes of an extended home car 
market, before the 1970 Budget, nobody 
in Whitehall is prepared to support this. 
But what is the unknown factor in the 
perennial pressure game between the car 
makers and the politicians is just how 
much unemployment, or short-time work¬ 
ing, they are prepared to face in the 
industry this winter. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Surplus on visibls trade again in Septem¬ 
ber. Total exports were slightly lower, but 
shipments to the sterling ares, western 
Europe and America stayed around 
August's record level. Sharp recovery In 
imports from the sterling area largely off¬ 
set by fella from other areas. 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
Little change in the summer months in 
value of turhover In the catering trades, 
laundries, dry cleaners and hairdressers, 
allowing for seasonal variations. 



Wage rates (weakly) 


Month 


July 

August 

July 

September 

Juna 

August 

September 

August 

August 

August 

August 


Percentage change from : 


Indes Previous Three Twelve 

1963«100 month months ago months ago 


124 

nil 

+1 

+31 

•7.2 

nil 

nil 

-0.9 

12 B 

nil 

+1 

+4* 

146 

-2 

+ 11 

+ 11 

110 

nil 

+7 

+141 

111 

+3 

+2 

+ 1 

iie.» 

-o.» 

+1.8 

+0,8 

127.2 

-0.2 

+0.2 

+4.9 

123 

nil 

+1 

+2* 

122 

nil 

nil 

+3} 

132.8 

+0.2 

+0.7 

+4.9 


•So #tonally ed tutted. Indicttort of export end 
retell trade end engineering order booke redact 
movements m volume ter me, i.e u in value at 
constant price. Unemployment refere to number 


wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers. In 
September thit wee running at an annuel rate of 
2.5%. t End ot period. ^Provisional 
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Investment 


What you want you get—that's 
how simple Wall Street is 

New York 


This past week’s sharp rise in Ameri¬ 
can stock prices was largely anticipatory. 
For some time brokers and investment 
managers had been saying that an upturn 
could be expected as soon as there were 
surer signs of an end to the Vietnam 
conflict and/or that the Treasury had won 
its fight against inflation. And out of the 
blue the investment community became 
increasingly convinced that important 
straws were in the wind—which in effect 
turned out to ‘be self-fulfilling. 

Much encouragement has been drawn 
from the fact that the recovery has been 
taking place on sharply higher volume, 
indicating a resumption of interest on the 
part of many institutional and individual 
investors who had been on the sidelines 
for months. Volume was particularly 
impressive last Tuesday when Wall 
Street's turnover hit 19.9 mn shares—the 
highest in a year and sixth largest in stock 
exchange history. The day before volume 
had been 13.6 mn shares and it totalled 
15.7 mn the day after, reflecting consider¬ 
ably more activity than has been the order 
of the day (8-9 nm shares) during most 
of the six-month bear market. 

Many market analysts see the rally as 
signalling a real change in investor sen¬ 
timent, towards cautious optimism. The 
consensus, however, is that prices are not 
likely to rise sharply barring actual deve¬ 
lopments on Vietnam or tight money, 
because there is still plenty of bad business 
news in the offing. Most dispiriting has 
been the expected parade of poorer cor¬ 
porate earnings—likely to continue into at 
least the first quarter of 1970. One of the 
latest casualties was Dupont, the big 
chemical and fibre maker, which has 
reported a 12% third quarter earnings 
drop although sales rose 5%. 

While the stock market rally was cap¬ 
turing the headlines, more economists 
were saying that there had been enough 
evidence of economic cooling to warrant 
a gradual relaxation of monetary policy. 
The market took off like a jet. On 
Monday and Tuesday alone the Dow- 
Jones industrial average soared more than 
25 points or 3%. On Wednesday prices 
yielded slightly to profit taking, but the 
ft* activity was considered commend- 


ably stable in view of the widespread 
apprehension that had preceded the 
countrywide Vietnam protest demonstra¬ 
tions. As it turned out, these anti-war 
activities were marred by disorders only 
in scattered instances. 

An aspect of the rally which could be 
significant is that it actually follows, by 
about a week a recovery trend in the more 
technically orientated bond markets. Cor¬ 
porate bond yields, while still a lofty 8% 
and higher, have now connected by a bit 
more than 0.2%, reflecting more spirited 
bidding by professional money managers 
eager to lock in the high returns. The 
bond market started to harden shortly 
after news of the unusually large increase 
in unemployment last month. Bond men 
decided that this was clear evidence of a 
cooling in the economy that must ulti¬ 
mately lead to easier money. This 
optimism is now carrying over to equities 
as well. 

Poseidon 


Wobbling in orbit 

Boys will be boys, and only a week ago 
the excitement of Poseidon looked like 
the good clean fun they had been missing 
for months. But Wednesday’s extraordin¬ 
ary scenes on the London stock exchange, 
with 11 the boys ” scrumming around the 
three main jobbers’ stands and brokers 
dashing in from half completed lunches, 
produced the first black eyes and bruises. 
They were stampeding to gamble on 
partial assay results, and panicked into an 
orgy of activity as a result of a mistake 
on the Reuter’s tape from Sydney. 

The number 2 borehole at Windarra 
which had started the Poseidon boom 
had shown a nickel yield of 3.56%. This 
had got the price up to 275s on 
Wednesday morning. Then at 12.27 P m 
the first Reuter flash announced that 
the assay for borehole nqmber 3 showed 
1.51 % nickel. The share dropped like 
a rock. With the price now below 200s 
the news came through at 1.15 that the 
fourth borehole was showing 9.38% 
nickel. Pandemonium. The price leaped 


to 260s. Sixteen minutes later a correc¬ 
tion followed on the tape : 9.38% should 
have read 0.38%. Again the price 
dropped, this time to around 175s, before 
see-sawing back to close at 202s. On 
Thursday the recover continued with 
the price at noon back at 245s. 

After the similar experience with 
Metals Exploration earlier this year, when 
a mistake on the tape nearly doubled 
the price, Reuters must have few friends 
left among the punters. The usual drill 
with mining shares has been to repeat all 
mining figures. This was apparently 
followed in the first transmission from 
Adelaide to Sydney. But in the. re¬ 
transmission to London the repeat was 
omitted. The corrected version was only 
obtained after the London office had asked 
for confirmation of the figures. Whatever 
the case, the market has been idiotic. 
Even the corrected assay figures, 3.56%, 
1.51% and 0.38%, give comparatively 
little information about the mine (if a 
mine there is to be). The mining craze 
in Australians has been concentrated at 
what one Australian broker has described 
as the rubbish end. It has been disruptive 
of dealings in better stocks. 

Company profits 

Balm for some 

On the latest company results it is a 
case of taking your pick : profits reported 
in the third quarter were entirely 
satisfactory by third-quarter standards, but 
also noticeably less buoyant than those 
of the immediately preceding quarters. 
So it is possible to argue that earnings 
have l»een—or are—weathering the 
squeeze remarkably well. Or that the 
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Frau Hoffmann is a housewife, one of 18 million in 
Germany and it is the Frau Hoffmanns who decide 
whether yours—or somebody else’s—product gets onto 
the family table. As in other countries, personal tastes 
and habits vary from one region to another. In Germany 
there are six distinctive regions (Nielsen areas) and, to 
the marketing man, the differences between them are as 
important as the similarities. 


H(iR ZU —Germany’s largest circulating weekly 
magazine—is the only family journal specifically 
designed to reach these markets separately or to* 
gether. Because it provides no less than seven 
editions, corresponding to the six Nielsen areas of 
Germany, plus a national edition. 

When you use HOR ZU nationally you reach 
nearly 14 million consumers including more women 
than any other journal. When you use it selectively 
you’re still sure of making the maximum impact 
within the chosen regions. And now with the Federal 
Republic’s import incentives, the power of HOR ZU 
becomes more relevant than ever. 

If you are interested in advertising in Germany 
and are resident in the U.K., write for a free three 
months’ subscription and further details of 
HOR ZU, to: George Clare, Dept. Ei*, The Axel 
Springer Publishing Group, 33 Holbom, London 
E.C.i, mentioning the name and address of yout 
company and position held. 

If you are resident outside the U.K. you should 
write, with particulars, to International Division 
HOR ZU, Kaiser-Wilhelm Strasse 6,2 Hamburg 36. 
Germany. 



gives your customers 

food for thought. 
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ROME 

isn’t ROME without— 

the greeting of a friend A friend who knows and loves Rome 
A friend like Alitalia And for you it s all so easy 

With our new ARCO electronic reservations system it takes just two seconds to confirm your flight 
And you can be sure your trip will be a quiet relaxing one 
Because each of our jets gets 20 hours of maintenance for every hour of flight time 
Today you II fly the latest jets 
B-747 Superjets next year Mach 2 7 SST's after that 
We take off or touch down in 97 cities around the world every two minutes of every day 
And to Rome we give you a choice of 1216 flights weekly 
That s why we say Rome wouldn t be Rome without 

AUTAUA 4 



AlftaHa discovers 
the local color... 
a Punch and Judy puppet 
show tn Piazza Navpna 


AM 


1022 E 
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and finance of profits and returns 

446; companies reporting net net 

in the third quarter of trading profits return cash 

iaaa H n on n«t equity atttti FLOW 

1969 Prev - Litest Chang* Prav. Latoat Prav. Lataat 

yaar year % yaar year year yaar 

Cmn. Cmn. % % fmn. £ mn . 

ConUictinfl 1 '"^^ ^Construction (23) . ft? ?S I J ]°A ,g| 'U H 

^£LrU l,e,ro "' c M,a < 2 «> - »| «1 +34.1 ioi iS:® J:l «*:! 

lMu ## , r i n9 . 745 719 ” 3 6 7.9 6 7 28.0 24 2 

Shipbuilding (2) . 7.1 9.0 +26.8 9.8 7.6 3.4 4.1 

Iron and Steal (6) . 10.8 9.3 -13.9 8.2 6.2 4 9 3.6 

Houeehold Gooda Manufacturing (8) . . 4 2 3.8 - 9 6 14 0 10 6 1 4 1 4 

Motora. Aircraft and Enginaa (13) . 10 6 11.6 + 94 10 2 9 3 34 39 

Miaoellaneous Manufacturing (69) . 93 3 106 8 +13 4 12^3 119 32 3 36 8 

Breweries, Distilleries and Wines (13) 88.4 101.8 +16 2 9.2 9,3 18 7 22 6 

Catarina and Entertainment (14) . 83.1 103 9 +25.0 11.1 10.1 32.7 39 4 

Food Manufacturing (15) . 78.2 82.7 + 8.6 9.9 9 6 30.0 33.6 

Paper and Packaging. (4) .. 316 34.8 +10.1 4.7 5.7 99 11.6 

Publishing and Printing (10) . 7.1 8 3 +18 9 10.9 10 7 2 1 2 7 

Shops, Stores and Distribution (17) 30.3 32 8 + 8.3 12.1 10 8 9.4 10.6 

Toxjilf* (26) . . 13 3 i9.o +42.9 6.3 8.7 4.4 6 9 

Clothing and Footwear (12) 6.5 6 2 +12 7 6.8 8.5 1.2 1 9 

Tobacco (1) . 0.1 0.1 - 13 6 6 

Chemicals and Paints (16) . 19.6 21.7 +11 3 10.4 11.7 8.0 8.8 

S 11 (2 J 16 21 + 400 7.8 100 0.4 0.4 

Property (46) . 32.7 41 0 + 26 4 4.4 4.2 5.2 6 4 

Shipping (5) 10.6 19.9 +19.9 3.3 6 6 11.2 12.9 

Miscellaneous—Others (30) . 35 4 46 6 + 28.8 7.9 8 9 14,9 18.4 

All Groups (446 Companies) . 766.9 884.4 +16.3 8.9 8.8 277.1 312 4 

Th§ full quarterly analysis ot company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts is available at £1 Is 
an issue or £4 a yaar from . Publications Dept., The Economist, 25 St James’s Street, London, SWf 


Government’s economic measures have 
finally begun to take their toll on profits, 
despite the export-led production growth 
of recent times, but may yet take some 
while to be fully reflected. 

Getting down to figure work, an average 
increase in trading profits of 15.3% over 
the previous year was shown by the 446 
companies reporting in the July-Septem- 
ber quarter, covering the accounting 
period to the end of March ^969. This 
compares with a rise in the previous 
quarter of 21.2% and continues the down¬ 
ward trend which started after the mini¬ 
boom of fourth-quarter 1968. There were 
however (see table), three sectors in which 
profits rose considerably more sharply : 
textiles, oils and electricals. Textile profits 
have been running at a high level for the 
past three quarters. 

Net return on equity assets was little 
changed at 8.8%, despite the recent 
increase in corporation tax, the full effect 
of which will not be seen until next year. 
Net liquid assets improved ; the excess of 
liabilities over assets was reduced from 
£81 m 11 to £67.4 mn—although bank 
overdrafts rose by some £31.5 mn. With 
the Government still determined not to 
allow a premature relaxation of the credit 
squeeze, with wage demands in spate and 
capital so expensive, it will be realistic to 
expect the rate of growth of profits to 
diminish farther. But the latest figures 
can hardly be called demoralising. 

Market 


The numbers racket 

“ rt’s like a war game,” said the chartist, 
“ you wait for the other chap to move, 
and then it’s go, go, go.” That was Wall 
Street, he goes on ip say, that was, and 
it is going to be London tomorrow. How¬ 
ever in the meantime the London 
market is moving sideways in a narrow 
strip between 360 and 390, and there is 
nothing in the chartists’ crystal-ball to 
indicate when it will break out. 


The last account, which ended on 
October 10th, saw the FT industrial 
ordinary index lo^e 16.3 points to 370.8. 
The new one had seen it gain 11.6 points 
by Wednesday, with the index still 
edging up on Thursday. Volume is better. 
The market responds strongly to good 
news and the war game man, expecting 
a buy signal if Wall Street breaks 
through 840, is convinced that the buy 
signal in 'London will come with the 
market at 395. Others demur. The up¬ 
thrust to a possible 395 or 400 is con¬ 
strued by some chartists as an Elliott 
interruption in a downward bear pattern. 
According to the Elliott wave principle, 
market movements have historically taken 
the form of an upward wave interrupted 
by two downward reactions, followed by 
a downward wave which is interrupted 
by one reaction. And so on in similar 
cycles. Thus the upward wave from 1949 
to 1961 was interrupted by falls in 1953 
and 1957. The bear market between 1961 
and mid-1965 was interrupted in 1963, 
and the succeeding bull market from mid- 
1965 to early 1969 was interrupted in the 
second half of 1966 and again towards the 
end of 1967. The problem about looking 
at the market in this mechanistic way, of 
course, is that it is sometimes extremely 
difficult to recognise intermediate and 
minor waves at the time they occur, and 
indeed even to agree on them historically. 

The chartists are therefore split. But so 
are the readers of every other sort of 
entrail, which is why the market is mov¬ 
ing sideways. For example, because this 
year’s fall in share prices has outdistanced 
even the rise in interest rates, the reverse 
yield gap, the excess of the yield on Con¬ 
sols 2j% over the earnings yield on the 
30 shares of the FT ordinary index, is 
now down at 2.29% compared with 
2.62)% a year ago. Optimists say this 
means shares are now too cheap. Pessi¬ 
mists point out that the gap was closed 
in the summer of 1962 and the autumn of 
1966 ; they expect to see it close again 
before the market in shares turns better, 
and meanwhile regard gilt-edged as a 
much better proposition. 


Pergamon 

Who won ? 


The injunction served on Mr Maxwell 
last Friday, restraining him from exercising 
his right to adjourn the shareholders' 
meeting on a show of hands, was accoiu- 
panied by a handwritten letter (the typist 
liad not yet arrived) from N. M. Roths¬ 
child and Sons promising never to reveal 
the existence of the injunction if the meet¬ 
ing was allowed to run its full course. Mr 
Maxwell chose to make it public and lam- 
bast Rothschild’s action as “ arrogant and 
stupid.” But the meeting did run its full 
course and the shareholders voted Mr 
Maxwell off Pergamon’s board. The sur¬ 
prise injunction seriously jeopardised the 
chance of Mr Maxwell co-operating with 
the reconstituted board, and therefore 
upset J. Henry Schroder Wagg, who, as 
advisers to the institutional shareholders, 
had concocted the compromise of 
a reconstituted-board-plus-further-Leasco- 
bid with Rothschilds. Schroder took the 
line that an assurance from Lord Alding¬ 
ton, chairman of Pergamon’s financial 
advisers William Brandt, that the meeting 
would be conducted according to the 
“ Queensberry rules ” was guarantee 
enough that there would be no adjourn¬ 
ment. But, in however much good faith 
these assurances were given, they were 
not legally binding on Mr Maxwell, and 
a personal assurance from him was 
not forthcoming. This was what Roths¬ 
childs wanted and did not get. 

The present board of Pergamon con¬ 
sists of two Leasco directors and two 
independent ones, one of whom, Sir 
Henry d’Avigdor-Goldsmid, is chairman 
with a casting vote. The tasks of the board 
are now to persuade, with the help of 
Brandts, three of the ex-Pergamon direc¬ 
tors to rejoin the board (in which case 
Lcasco becomes entitled to another direc¬ 
tor) ; to find a new managing director, if 
possible from within Pergamon ; to im¬ 
plant a badly needed system of financial 
and legal control ; to gain the confidence 
of the company, where morale has suf¬ 
fered badly ; and to broaden the instruc¬ 
tions given to independent accountants 
Price Waterhouse so that their report, not 
expected for several months, can form 
the basis of a new Leasco bid. If the 
bid fails, the executive Leasco directors 
will resign. Mr Maxwell has lost, but 
Mr Steinberg has not yet won. 

Unit trusts 


Chasing the money 

Ambitious unit trust groups are now 
having to chase the public for money. 
As the management companies themselves 
see it, the best method may be the lidt 
with a life assurance company whim 
enables them to sell their units door tj> 
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dcx>r. National Provident Institution’s 
decision to start a unit trust which would 
form the basis for its new Provident Life 
Unit Scheme (PLUS) will shortly be 
followed by an offering of the units to 
the public. Jessel Securities’ Investment 
Trust (a unit trust), established on 
September i ith and now being offered to 
the public, is intended to be the basis 
for an equity-linked life assurance 
scheme. A hard sell can be expected. Mr 
Comfeld of Investors Overseas Services 
has not paved the way for nothing. 

The Jessel scheme is interesting in that 
it is asking investors to base their long¬ 
term investment on a form of specialist 
shares. True, investment trusts are 
themselves well diversified, but their 
gearing and large dollar portfolios (and 
consequent dollar premium volatility) 
must make them a specialised market. 
Another complication is that they are 
not all that easily marketable, so a unit 
trust invested in these shares would need 
to be fairly confident of attracting a 
continual flow of money and of not find¬ 
ing itself too illiquid. A life assurance 
link provides this basic stability. The 
trust itself is currently very small, 
£ 210 , 000 , though the group hopes to 
attract some £2 inn in 5s units in the 
next six months. The intention is to 
look for investment trusts with fairly high 
gearing, large discounts and low dollar 
content, though the managers admit that 
after Wall Street’s apparent revival they 
might have to think again. And it is 
not the intention, apparently, necessarily 
to invest in Jessel’s own investment trusts, 
the High Income trust and Constellation 
Investments. But the life assurance link, 
when it is approved by the Board of 
Trade, will come through the Jessel- 
Constellation Assurance company. So it 
will remain nicely in the family, a further 
boost to Mr Oliver Jessel’s growing 
financial empire. Meanwhile, so far this 
year, the six Jessel unit trusts, valued in 
the 106B accounts at £19 inn, have in 
general marginally underperformed the 
FT ordinary index. 

The National Provident offering is 
fairly straightforward as an equity-linked 
life assurance scheme, with part of the 
premium going into the underlying fund 


and part going towards death cover. In 
the Unitholder's annual equity-linked 
comparison, National Provident is shown 
21 st out of 61 on a 15 year policy for a 
man aged 30. On a 35 year term 
however, its position improves to 10th 
position. The reason for this, according 
to the company, is that it is “ one of the 
few offices intending to pay full initial 
and renewal commission to insurance 
brokers.” A selling point is that 'the policies 
can be left to accumulate further gains 
after the premiums have ceased. 

Tanganyika Concessions 

Winning streak 

The peaks and valleys in its share price 
movements Belie the steady progress 
made by Tanganyika Concessions since 
the dark days of 1962-63. The latest 
result—profits after tax rising 26% to 
£2.6 nin—was true to form, but evidently 
came as a pleasant surprise to the market, 
the price rising 3s 6d to 48s this week, 
an earnings multiple of 15, before reacting 
on weakness in coppers in general. Partly 
this was due to the 25% hike in dividends, 
up to 2s 6d a share for the year. Partly 
the market is willing to take a more san¬ 
guine view of the problems which have 
long threatened to obtrude irrto the profit 
and los's account. 

This year the problems have appeared 
in a new guise, that of some kind of rival 
for the copper and railway revenues which 
provide Tanks with most of its income 
(derived, as to copper, from its 18% 
stake in Union Miniere, which manages 
the state-owned Katanga mines ; and in 
railroads from its 90%-owned Benguela 
Railway). That has been Lonrho, The 
effect was at one stage paradoxical, with 
Tanks responding to rumours that 
Lonrho was planning an outright bid. 
These were scotched and have not looked 
like being revived, not least because 
Lonrho has plummeted from a high¬ 
flying p/e (prospective) of about 30 to 
13.5, greatly diminishing the value of its 
shares as takeover currency. Still, how¬ 
ever, Lonrho hovered in the wings. It 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 



Indlcee * 


Piremtigt change from : 


LONDON 

Bettor on September's 
trade surplus, with 
further encouragement 
from Well Street. 

NEW YORK 

Buyers emerged on a 
substantial seals. 

TOKYO 


$uccassive new highs. 



Oct. 

16 

High 

Low 

A 

week 

•90 

A 

month 

ego 

A 

ye»r 

ago 

All- 

time 

high 

London 

634.1 

696 1 

602.0 

4 2.0 

- 0.9 

-17.3 

-23.2 

Now York 930.1 

969.9 

902.(7 

4 3.6 

4 0.4 

-13.1 

-16.9 

Franco 

79.4 

92.3 

93.it 

4 1.8 

4 4.9 

433.2 

- 3 5 

Gormony 

129.8 

134.1 

117.3 

- 2.2 

4 2.1 

4 6.6 

- 8.3 

HoHond 

196.1 

129.1 

107.2 

4 1.3 

4 0.8 

- 4.2 

-10.8 

Itoly 

74.4 

74.9 

60.4 

4 3.6 

4 9,4 

428.3 

-38.2 

Conodo 

192.1 

209.6 

199.0 

4 2.9 

- 1.0 

4 0.2 

-11.8 

Belgium 

99.7 

102.3 

91J6 

4 0.2 

- 2.1 

4 4.3 

-12.8 

Australia 

672.3 

636 2 

646.3 

4 1.6 

4 3.3 

4 7.3 

-10.0 

Sweden 

336.6 

376.6 

303.0 

4 0.6 

4 6.9 

419.9 

-10.7 

Japan 2,074.1 

2,039.7 

1.714.9 

4 2.6 

4 2.8 

422.0 


•Stock price* end yields on psgos 109 and 110. 




Economist unit trust indicator October 14,144.68 (October 7,146.63) 



was thought to be lobbying in Kinshasa 
for a share—at least—of the Katanga 
management contract ; and has made no 
secret of its plans to build a £100 mn 
railway from Luluabourg to the sea. 

On the score of the mining activity, 
Tanks (more correctly, Union Miniere) 
emerged triumphant last month with a 
25-year extension of its agreement with 
Gecomin, the state’s mining arm, which 
also settled the compensation issue on the 
basis of payments over 15 years (though 
on terms evidently not much more 
generous than President Mobutu’s 
previous offer of £60 mn) from which 
Tanks will benefit on a predetermined 
scale. This is as much the final word as 
anything can be in African politics. But 
Lonrho still has its railway project, for 
which it has a preliminary survey in 
hand. If President Mobutu does not find 
it too expensive and if international 
backers can be found, Lonrho may yet 
land a plum construction contract. And 
looking farther ahead, the Benguela 
Railway may find itself losing traffic. 

It is quite something that Tanks 
has done at least as well by its share¬ 
holders in the past 21 months as the 
average South African mining house. 
Despite its alarming fall from favour, 
Lonrho has performed rather better over 
the same period. But hardly well enough 
to please the recipients of its paper in this 
period of numerous acquisitions—Ashanti 
Goldfields, John Holt and Swaziland 
Sugar, to name three—or, for that matter, 
to satisfy the appetite for success of its 
own managing director, the ubiquitous 
(in Africa) Mr R. W. Rowland. At the 
moment Lonrho looks badly in need of 
something to restore glamour to its poten¬ 
tial profit mix. The South African 
platinum find may yet do that, though it 
has been discouraging to hear from Rus- 
•tenburg Platinum (the existing South 
African producer) that it is further increas¬ 
ing its productive capacity to a level 
which, it expects, may temporarily be 
excessive. 

Correction : Tyndall Capital was inadver¬ 
tently starred in last week’s unit trust 
comparison, as being unavailable to the 
general public. It is of course one of the 
group’s more attractive trusts and is freely 
obtainable. 
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Plessey 

the best year ever 

’Our order books are fuller than ever before...’ 

Lord Harding , Chairman of The Plessey Company Limited 

■ Total Sales up by 8 per cent to ^179.1 million. 

■ Profit on Trading up by 16 per cent to £21.6 million. 

■ Pre-tax Profits up by 26 per cent to £21.1 million. 

■ Sales forecast for 1970 over £200 million. 

■ Queen’s Award for exports. 

Profit figures quoted above are adjusted for changes in presentation of 
Accounts to prepare for the announcement of quarterly results. 


A decade of extraordinary growth — internationally 


‘A significant development in Plessey today’, says 
Lord Harding, ‘is that we are to an increasing extent 
a British-based international organisation rather than 
a British company with some international business. 
Our organisations across the world are all making 
satisfactory progress’. 

Plessey in Australia is now larger than was the 
entire Company at the end of World War II. Plessey 
Inc. stock, offered to the public in the United States 
of America, was fully subscribed. 

Today, Plessey has 133 establishments through¬ 
out the world, with agents and representatives 
in 129 countries. It designs, manufactures and 
sells in many countries, for export as well as local 
consumption. At the same time overseas sales from 


the United Kingdom remain buoyant and follow 
on a year in which Plessey won the Queen’s Award 
for the export achievements of its Electronics Group. 

This conscious and deliberate organisation for 
international expansion comes at the end of a decade 
of extraordinary growth, as the ten-year record 
(summarised below) makes clear. 

Of the future, Lord Harding says ‘We intend to 
pursue our policy of expansion at home by both 
internal growth and acquisitions within our 
established product areas’. Our new management 
structure will also accelerate overseas expansion. 

A copy of the full Report and Accounts can be 
obtained from The Registrar, The Plessey Company 
Limited, Ilford, Essex, England. 


Ten-year summary of results, in millions of pounds 


Years to 30th June 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Turnover 

32.2 

30.0 

58.9 

81.0 

96.4 

104.8 

128.1 

144.7 

165.1 

179.1 

Profit on Trading 

5.0 

4.4 

8.6 

14.0 

16.5 

19.2 

17.4 

20.2 

23.7 

27.6 

Depreciation charged 

0.8 

1.0 

2.1 

2.6 

3.3 

4.0 

4.7 

5.3 

6.4 

6.3 

Profit before taxation 

4.3 

4.0 

6.5 

11.3 

13.0 

15.2 

12.1 

13.8 

15.9 

21.1 

Profit after taxation 

1.9 

1.7 

2.6 

5.8 

7.0 

10.1 

7.4 

8.1 

9.4 

11.6 

Profit attributable to shareholders 

2.0 

1.8 

2.6 

5.8 

7.0 

9.5 

6.8 

7.8 

9.0 

11.2 

Profit retained 

1.5 

0.9 

1.0 

3.8 

4.3 

6.3 

2.5 

2.1 

2.8 

4.3 


•PLESSEY4 

The Plessey Company Limited Ilford Essex England 


^DPCM 
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THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

MR. I. A. MACPHERSON’S REVIEW 


The Seventy-second Annual Gen¬ 
eral Meeting of The Calcutta 
Electric Supply Corporation Ltd 
was held on Oc tobrr 10th in 
London, Mr I. A. MACPilER- 
SON, MBE, CA, Chairman, pre¬ 
siding, The following is from his 
circulated Review for the vear 
ended March 31, 1969 

The uncertainty which charac¬ 
terised the West Bengal political 
m ene since* the General Election 
at the beginning of 1967 was dis¬ 
pelled by the results of the* mid¬ 
term Election held at the* begin¬ 
ning of this year when the* United 
Front Government was returned 
with a substantial majority. With 
a Government now in power with 
the authority to govern, one can 
hope that a constructive* effort 
will be made to resolve the more 
pressing of Calcutta's many prob¬ 
lems. 

On the economic front there is 
some evidence that, assisted by the 
set ond sue eessive good harvest, the 
recession to which I have referred 
in reient years is. lifting, although 
during the year 1968/69 this 
applied perhaps less in Eastern 
India whe n* the traditional indus¬ 
tries—jute, tea and coal—are con¬ 
centrated than elsewhere. The 10 
year comparative figures show that 
in the year 1968/69 there was 
.some recovery from the setback 
that occurred in 1967/68 and the 
figures for the first four months 
of the current year bear this out — 
and this despite the lean times at 
present being experienced by the 
jute industry which is, of course, 
our largest single industrial con¬ 
sumer and which has for some 
time now been severely handi¬ 
capped by the scarcity and high 
price of raw jute. This situation 
will continue until the new—and, 
there is reason to hope, more 
plentiful—crop is harvested later 
on this year. 

SALES OF ELECTRICITY 

The figures given in the Direc¬ 
tors’ Report show that the increase 
in units sold arose principally from 
sales for Power Purposes and to 
domestic consumers. As regards 
the former, while there was a 
severe reduction in consumption 
by the jute industry this was for¬ 
tunately more than offset by an 
improvement in sales to engineer¬ 
ing and tnomical works aiyl to 
1 } 
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publu waterworks. Sales to domes¬ 
tic consumers showed a welcome 
me rease whu h almost reac bed the 
normal annual average and which 
was a significant improvement on 
the small increase mentioned in 
my last Review. 

REVENUE ACCOUNT 

Revenue Receipts for the year 
totalled £16.3 million showing an 
increase on the previous year of 
£836,000 Almost all of this arose 
from sales of c urrent and meter 
rentals Sales to domestic con¬ 
sumers accounted for more than 
one-third of the* increased receipts 
from sales of current. Another 
quarte r arose from sales to small 
industries, and the remainder— 
about 40",,—came from the in¬ 
crease in the fuel surcharge to 
power consumers. 

But against this increase of 
£836,000 in Revenue Receipts, 
expenditure rose during the year 
bv just under £2 million, £1.1 
million of which was additional 
expenditure on imported power. 
The major cause of this was that 
we were fore ed to substitute im¬ 
ported power for our own more 
economic generation by certain 
unsc hedulcd outages of plant at 
our New Cossipore Generating 
Station, for which no responsi¬ 
bility whatever can attach to our 
operating or maintenance staff. 
This factor accounted for no 
less than £700,000 of the total of 
£1.1 million. The balance was 
accounted for by the necessity to 
import more power to meet the 
inc reased demand to which I 
have referred and also by the 
increase in the fuel surcharge 
element of our entire import cost 
occasioned by the increase in the 
price of coal and of freight. This 
also affreted our own generating 
cost which, despite a drop of 163 
million units sent out from our 
generating stations, increased by 
about £176,000. Although the 
effect of the revision of our pay 
scales was limited to the years 
1966/67 and 1967/68, almost all 
employees received an annual in¬ 
crement and also an increase in 
their cost of living allowance. 
This added about £350,000 to 
our salaries and wages bill.' Bad 
Debts written off during the year 
amounted to £62,000 which was 
about £90,000 more than in 
1967/68 when there was a credit 


to this account because of an over¬ 
provision the year before. The 
balance of this total increase of 
£2 million in Revenue Expendi¬ 
ture in 1968/69 as lomparcd with 
1967/68 was due mainly to the 
increased cost of materials re¬ 
quired for repairs and mainte¬ 
nance and of goods and services 
generally. 

NET REVENUE ACCOUNT 

The reduced Operating Surplus 
which is reflected in the smaller 
balance brought down from the 
Revenue Account on which I have 
commented above is the reason for 
the greatly reduced provision for 
Indian Income Tax, which as 
appears from the Notes on the 
Accounts, amounted to £870,000 
< ompared with £ 1.6 million in 
the previous year; and the former 
figure was even further reduced by 
a sum of over £300,000 being the 
net over-provision in respec t of 
previous years which has arisen 
from an additional claim to Capi¬ 
tal Allowances to which we are 
advised we are entitled. The net 
result is that the charge for Indian 
Fax is reduced to something under 
£570,000. Included in the figure 
of £116,008 transferred from the 
Contingency Reserve Fund, is an 
amount of some £95,000 (Rs. 17 
lakhs) being a draft on this Fund 
sanctioned (subject to their audit) 
by the Government of West Ben¬ 
gal under the Electricity (Supply) 
Act. This credit, combined with 
the large taxation windfall I have 
referred to, has had the effect of 
all but eliminating what would 
otherwise have been a serious 
shortfall of Clear Profit as com¬ 
pared with the Reasonable Re¬ 
turn of some £1.2 million (Rs.216 
lakhs) to which the Company was 
entitled under that Act. 

We have paid the dividend on 
the 6% Preference Stock and an 
Interim Dividend of 4^% (actual) 
on the Ordinary Stock. A Final 
Dividend at the forecast rate of 
4 J % (actual) is now recom¬ 
mended. An appropriation of 
£450,000 to the General Reserve 
leaves the Net Revenue Account 
with a balance of £89,349 to Be 
carried forward. 

Schedule *F % Tax on these divi¬ 
dends Imounts, as last year, to 
some £316,000 which is offset to 
the tune of £261,000 by transi¬ 
tional relief. Compared with 


1967/68 this relief is reduced by 
over £43,000 because of the in¬ 
crease in the rate of U.K. Corpo¬ 
ration Tax from 4^% to 45%. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Capital Expenditure at cost, 
less provision for depreciation and 
devaluation, totalled £21.1 million 
at the end of the year—an in¬ 
crease of about £237,000 over the 
figure at the end of the previous 
year. Details are given in the 
Account of Capital Expenditure 
and Depreciation from which it 
will be noted that out of gross 
Capital Expenditure of £1.6 mil¬ 
lion incurred during the year over 
half was on mains and service 
connections. 

Current Assets have m< reased 
by over £508,000 made up of 
increases in Debtors £ 170,000, 
Payments in Advance (mostly In¬ 
dian Tax over-paid) £366,000 and 
Stock £128,000, offset by a re- 
du( tion of £ 156,000 in Cash and 
Short Term Deposits. 

Of the 5% Debenture Stock 
1970 a little over £1.3 million 
was outstanding at the end of the 
year—a reduction of over 
£204,000 compared with the 
figure at 31st March, 1968. Our 
Loan from the State Bank of 
India has been reduced by over 
£833,000, the proceeds of the 
Term Loan of Rs. 1.5 crores from 
the Unit Trust of India which 
appears for the first time in the 
Balance Sheet. Current Liabilities 
increased by some £243,000 com¬ 
pared with the figure for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

FINANCE 

Underwriting has now been 
arranged for the Debenture issue 
to which I referred in my Review 
last year and for which it is in¬ 
tended that the subscription lists 
should open in India in October 
1969. The Issue will be at par for 
Rs.7.5 crorefr of 7!% Debenture 
Stock, 1980, and will be offered 
for public subscription by a Pros¬ 
pectus to be published in India. 

The Stock will be secured by a 
Trust Deed in favour of the State 
Bank of India as Trustees for the 
stockholders. Briefly, this Deed 
will provide that the principal and 
interest will be secured by a 
Fixed Charge on the Company's 
freehold and leasehold properties 
and buildings thereon and the 
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fixed plant and machinery there¬ 
in and a Floating Charge on the 
Undertaking and on the proper¬ 
ties and assets of the Company 
present and future. The Company 
may make further issues to rank 
pari passu provided the total 
amount of stock outstanding does 
not exceed 50% of the net aggre¬ 
gate written down value of the 
Fixed Assets and that the average 
combined profits of the Company 
before depreciation and taxation 
are sufficient 'to cover ^at least 
twice the amount of one year’s 
interest on all stocks so ranking. 
The Company will be permitted to 
(reate (harges on the assets (other 
than the Licence) the subject of 
the floating charge, ranking in 
priority to or pari passu with that 
charge to secure amounts bor¬ 
rowed from bankers in the ordi¬ 
nary course of the business of the 
Company. The Stock will be due 
for repayment on 1st January, 
1980—the date of the next option 
of purchase of the Undertaking 
by the State Electricity Board— 
and each year until then the Com¬ 
pany will transfer to a Redemp¬ 
tion Reserve a sum of not less 
than Rs.45 lakhs (£250,000). 
This Reserve may remain invested 
in the Company or may be use«f 
for the purchase of the stock on 
the market at or below par. 
Copies of the Prospectus and of 
the draft Trust Deed will be 
available for inspection at the 
Company’s Offices in London and 
Calcutta. The proceeds of this 
Issue will be applied towards the 
repayment of the balance out¬ 
standing of the Company’s 5% 
Debenture Stock, 1970, the Loan 
from the State Bank of India and 
the Term Loan from the Unit 
Trust of India, the total of which 
will amount at the end of the 
year to some £4.2 million (Rs.7.5 
crores). 

Our budget for the quinquen¬ 
nium 1969/70 to 1973/74 pro¬ 
vides for Capital Expenditure of 
some £h- 75 million (Rs.21 
crores), the bulk of which will, of 
course, be provided from the 
Company’s Cash Flow (mainly 
depreciation plus retained earn¬ 
ings). To the extent to which it 
is not, external finance will be 
required. We estimate that a sum 
of Rs. 10 crores (of which the pre¬ 
sent Issue of Debenture Stock can 
be regarded as the first tranche) 
will be required during this quin¬ 
quennium for the refinancing of 
the existing Loan and Debenture 
Capital and for the provision of 
that part of the Capital Expendi¬ 
ture budget not provided by the 
Company’s Cash Flow. Of this 
total sum the present refinancing 
operation will, as I have said, re¬ 
quire about £4.2 million (Rs.7.5 
crores). It is thus expected that a 


second tranche of some £1.4 
million ,(Ri. 2.5 crores) will be 
issued utyder the terms of the 
Trust Deerf a t s some later date to 
augment development funds. The 
timing and extent of this second 
tranche will depend Op the reali¬ 
sation of our expectations with 
regard to the growth in demand 
for power in the Company’s 
licensed area on the one hand 
and, on the other, on the Com¬ 
pany’s continued ,ability to earn 
its Reasonable Return. 

TRANSFER OF MANAGE¬ 
MENT AND CONTROL 
TO INDIA 

Stockholders have already been 
advised that the Board have come 
to the conclusion that the time 
has arrived when the manage¬ 
ment and control of this Com¬ 
pany should be transferred to 
India and that the necessary per¬ 
mission of H.M. Treasury for this 
move had been sought. This has 
now been granted and the consent 
of the Members of the Company 
to the transfer will, therefore, 
be sought at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting to be held 
towards the end of October when 
certain consequential amendments 
to the Company’s Articles of 
Association will be put before 
them for approval. . With the 
notice convening that meeting 
there will be circulated a letter 
which will set out m detail the 
factors which have weighed with 
the Board in considering this 
move and its implications for 
stockholders. 

In our judgment, what we are 
recommending is in the best 
interest of the Company, its ion- 
sumers and the majority of its 
stockholders. To those stockholders 
who may have reason to doubt 
whether this move will be in their 
immediate interests, I would say 
that it might be misleading to 
compare their present position 
with their position after the trans¬ 
fer because, denied the benefits 
with regard to Indian Corporation 
Tax and U.K. Schedule *F’ Tax 
which the transfer will confer, it 
is more than likely that the Com¬ 
pany would no longer be able to 
maintain its dividends at the pre¬ 
sent level. 

It will, I am sure, be appreci¬ 
ated that it has not been an easy 
decision to make, that after 72 
years, this fine Company should 
cease to be controlled and man¬ 
aged in the U.K. where the 
majority of the voting rights still 
reside, but I trust that stock¬ 
holders will agree that the deci¬ 
sion we have come to is the right 
one and that they will endorse it 
by voting for it either in person 
or by proxy when it comes 
before them. 
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LEGAL AND GEN$ 

Assurance Society Limited 

INTERIM STATEMENT—FIRST HALF OF YEAR 1969 


Interim Dividend 

The Directors have declared an interim dividend for the year 1969 
of 6$d. per is. share, subject to income tax. This dividend will 
be payable on December r, 1969, to those shareholders recorded 
in the register on November 4, 1969. 

Life and other Long-Term Business 
A full statement of the new life, annuity and other long-term 
business for the first half of 1969, net of reassurances, (compared 
with that for the corresponding period of 1968, was issued some 
weeks ago. The overall position is, however, shown by the follow¬ 
ing figures - 



First six 

First six 

Whole of 


months of 

months of 

year 


»969 

1968 

1968 

New life sums assured 

£26201. 

£i 47 m. 

£563111. 

New annuities per annum .. 

£ 18.8m. 

£ 15.8m.’ 

£34.801. 

New premium income 

£ 12. nn. 

£ 11. im. 

£20.5m. 


These figures refer to new business only and do not give an 
indications of the immediate profitability of the funds as a Whole, 
which tan only be established by a lull actuarial investigation and 
valuation of assets. The first such annual (as opposed to the 
previous triennial) investigation and valuation will be carried out 
at the end of 1969. 

«(, 

PROPERTY, MOTOR AND OTHER CLASSES OF GENERAL 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 

\ , 

United Kingdom ^ 

There has been a satisfactory increase of some 17 per eeol pari 
annum in the Society's net retained premium, income dimag thg< 
first half of 1969 in those classes of business now defuM r ai 
Property insurance. 1 he claims experienced during the period has 
remained at a satisfactory level, notwithstanding increases irt 
claims due to fire and theft throughout the country. 

In motor business, the ratio of c lairns to premiums continues to 
deteriorate and the position is not so satisfactory. There has also 
been some overall reduc turn in premiums, due to the intensive 
competition which followed the disc continuance of the tariff. 

The* remaining classes of business show a marginal increase in 
overall volume and a small reduction in the incidence of claims. 
Overall, the rate of expansion and the claims experience of oui* 
United Kingdom business in the first half of 1969 continues to 
be favourable. 

Overseas 

Total premium income has expanded at a slightly lower rate,than 
in the United Kingdom. Claims experience under reinsurance 
arrangements made overseas is not yet available, but the experience 
of business accepted direc t by the Society has been marginally 
better than at the same time last year. 

Overseas motor business lias improved to the extent that there is 
some reduction in claims ratios but thp position for this class of 
business is still far from satisfactory. 

The Society does not transac t business in the United States, 
Marine Business 

Whilst the experience of our 1966 account, due to be closed at the 
end of 1969, indicates on the basis of the first half-year’s figures 
that a loss will result, this expected loss should be appreciably less 
than in the preceding year. The principal feature or the later and 
still open years of account is an increase in premium income 
reflecting the increased rates now prevailing which carry withr 
them an expectation of profit. 1 
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London Merchant 
Securities Limited 


Extract from Chairmans review and accounts 
at 31st March, 1969 

The growth pattern of the past decade has been restored 
and we move into the seventies with enhanced strength 
and prospects. 

Profits before taxation reached a record level of £2,860,739. 

The revenue of the property division again showed a 
substantial increase and current developments ensure 
continued growth from this source. Profits from the group's 
industrial activities have also improved and further increases 
are projected 

GROUP RESULTS 1969 1968 

Issued Capital £11,375,000 £9,000,000 

Total assets £101,239.004 £89,222,248 

Net profit before taxation £2,860,739 £1,795,073 

Net profit after tax and minorities £964,422 (£249,622) 

Dividends £780,000 £135,000 

Full report end accounts available from the Secretary 33 Duke Street. London W1 



and Investment limited 


Principal subsidiaries: 

Daw nay. Day £t Co.. Ltd.. Compass Investment Trust Ltd., 
Winton Trust Ltd., Private Enterprises Investment Co., Ltd. 

YEAROFAGHIEVHHENT 

Record Profits, 

Assets treble to £11.7 million 


Profit before taxation 
Net Profit after taxation 
and minority interests 

Dividends for year 


Years ended 30th June 
1969 1968 

£1.284.000 £850,000 

£832,000 £570,000 

20% 18.1125% 


Backed by substantial liquid resources the group is in a 
stronger position than ever before to take advantage of the 
growing opportunities that are available to it. 

David Finme, Chairman 


Annual General Meeting 
31 Gresham Street, London E.C.2. 

12.00 noon Wednesday 5th November 1969 


The 

Economist 


Binding 
Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist 
are available from Easibind Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together 
with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, post free through¬ 
out the world, is 17s 6d. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, 
but to— 

Eaeibfnd Limited (Dept. E) 
Eardley House 
4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W8 
0686 (3 tines) 
of the Index are available 
The Economist. 25 St 
St. SWf 



CAWOODS HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 


The following is an extrai t from the Annual Report and 

Chairman’s Statement presented 

to the 

47th Annual General Meeting held at Leeds on 

10th October, 1969. 





'S>fc>5 

1966 

1967 


1968 

1969 


JCooo’s 

Looo’s 

Looo’s 

Logo’s 

Logo’s 

'1 radmg Surplus 

2,001 

1,901 

2.219 


2,623 

2,878 

Depreciation 

484 

610 

705 


729 

761 

LJnsei ured Loan Stock Interest 

9 ° 

90 

107 


152 

' 5 ‘ 

Proht before Tax 

',427 

1,201 

1,407 


G 742 

1,966 

T axation 

599 

425 

603 


749 

901 

Proht after Tax 

828 

776 

804 


993 

1,065 

Preferem e Dividends 

6 

5 

9 


9 

9 

Ordinary Dividends 

3*>9 

477 

619 


619 

619 

Dividends paid on Ordinary Shares 

*22]% 

22 i°/o 

22*% 


22 J% 

22 J% 

Fixed Assets 

4,226 

4,966 

5 , 2*3 


5,476 

5,587 

Investments 

— 

4 

6 


186 

366 

Net Current Assets 

2,195 

1,273 

2,205 


2,205 

2,396 

'Total Assets 
*As adjusted 

6,42 1 

6,243 

7,434 

m 

7,867 

8,349 

The Profits before Tax are derived from * 










1968 

*969 




£ooo’s 

0/ 

/o 

£000'! 

» % 

Fuel (and its servicing by sea, canal, rail and road) 


*,215 1 

69-8 

L 540 

78.4 

Quarrying, Ready Mixed Concrete and Builders’ Supplies 

480 

27.6 

461 

23.4 

Asphalt Works, Qomrete Works, Building 

Components and 





Civil Engineering and Building 



128 

7-3 

47 

*4 

Miscellaneous—Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Cotton Bag 





Manufacturers, High Duty Refractories, 

Ca woods 





Containers Ltd. etc. 



(L) 82 - 

4-7 

(L) 82 

-4.2 


In the current financial year results so far are approximately equal to last year’s corresponding 
period. 
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SOCIETES REUNIES 
D’ENERGIE DU 
BASSIN DE L’ESCAUT 
E.B.E.S. 

Soci£te Anonymc 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Shareholders of the Company have approved the 
issue of 975,000 new shaies of no par \alue, to 
he offered by way of rights to holder* of existing 
shares in the proportion of one new share for every 
six shaies held, and at a pi ice of B.Fr. 2,000 per 
new share. 

The new' shaies will lank pari passu with the 
existing shares except that the new shaies will not 
he entitled to dividend rights until after 1st Novem¬ 
ber, 1969. 

Application will he made to the Council of the 
Stock Exchange foi permission to deal in and have 
quotation for the new shaies. 

The following arrangements have been made 
whereby Tniied Kingdom shareholders may obtain 
the new shares to which they are entitled : 

Application forms and copies of the company's 
notice relative to the issue may l>e obtained fiom 
Banque Beige Limited, 4 Bishopsgate, London, 
EC 2. 

Coupon No. 20 may be lodged with Banque Beige 
Limited, between 17th October, 1969 and 3rd 
November, 1969 inclusive, accompanied by 
application forms duly completed. The subscription 
price of B.Fr. 2,000 is payable in full on 
subscription. In the case of a fractional entitlement, 
the fractions may be sold or complementary 
fractions purchased at the request of the share¬ 
holder. , _ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Imperial College 

Management Engineering Section 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP In 
Implementation ot Operational Research.. 
The succtRstnl confltflate will oarry out 
research Into problems associated with 
the application of O R methods The 
research may be suitable for submission 
for the degree of M Phil and uill start as 
soon as possible The value of the 
studentship is 1600 p a 

Applications, with full details of 
academic qualifications and experience, 
should be sent to Professor S. Ellon. 
Management Engineering Section, Imperial 
College. London. 6W7 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Financial Control 

Applications are invited for the following 
polls. 

Two Lectureships 

These posts will be tenable from April 
1 and September l, 1970. respectively 
and will prcferatily involve specialised 
teaching and research interests in one 
or more or the following fields linanclal 
and/or accounting theory, quantitative 
methods ot accounting .inalvsis, business 
taxation, buxines* financing and financial 
markets, accounting s>stems and data 
processing 

A Project Officer 

This post is truuble from February 1. 
1970. or us Soon as possible thereafter 
und will involve field supervision of 
M A projects and participation in short 
course und consulting programmes, os 
part of u project team with Marketing nnd 
other disciplines Applicants should have 
professional, consulting and or research 
background Salary will lie nt an 
appropriate point within the Lecturer's 
salary scale iCl,:MQ x £115-111,850) 

Further particulars may be obtained 
(quoting reference L 480-E) from the 
University Bccretury, University House, 
Bailrlgg, Lancaster, to whom applications 
(four copies) should be sent by Novemlwr 
15. 1904 


UNIVER 8 ITY OF WALE 8 

University College of 
Swansea 

Research Studentship in Economics 

Applications are Invited from persons 
with good Honours degrees In Economics 
for a Research Studentship In Economics 
to carry out resenrch under supervision 
in the Department of Economics 
involving the application of quantitative 
economic techniques to certiun aspects of 
Engineering design and practice. The 
work will be eligible for submission for a 
higher degree 

The appointment will be for one year 
in the first instance, but is renewable for 
A further year 

Further particulars quoting reference 
number Cl may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University College of Swansea, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, Olam, 8A2 
8 PP, to whom applications, three copies, 
quoting full details of age, qualifications 
and experience should be received not later 
than Friday, October Ji, 1999 


University of Aberdeen 


DEPARTMENTS OP POLITICAL 
ECONOMY AND STATISTICS 


Applications are Invited tor the post of 

LecturerlAssistant Lecturer in 
Economic Statistics and 
Econometrics 


The person appointed would be required 
to conduct courses in statistical methods, 
und econometrics mainly for Economics 
students 


{ Salary on scale 

| LECTURER £1.685-£3,850. 

j ASSISTANT LECTURER fl.240-11.470. 

, a it h Initial placing according to 
I qualifications and experience 
1 Superannuation 1 F 8 SU) and removal 
allowance 

Further particulars from The Secretary, 
The University, Aberdeen, with whom 
applications (Lecturer eight copies. 
Assistant lecturer two copies) should be 
lodged by November 1. I960 


University of Aberdeen 

Senior Lecturer and Lecturer in 
Statistics 

Applications are Invited for these posts 
In any branch of Statistics 

Salary on scale: 

SENIOR LECTURER £2,945-C3,6?0. 
LECTURER U.MO-tt.OSO 

with Initial placing according to 

J ustifications and experience 
uperannuation <F 8 SU) and removal 
allowance 

Further particulars should be obtained 
from The Secretary, The University, 
Aberdeen, with whom applications (eight 
cobles) should be lodged by November 1, 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowship 

The University offers a number of 
Simon Fellowships for research in 
the social sciences This term is 
used in a wide sense to include 
not only Economics. Oovernment, 
Sociology and Social Anthropology, 
Economic and Social Statistics, etc . 
but also fields such as Industrial 
and Economic Organisation, Edu¬ 
cation, Jurisprudence, Law, Social 
Administration, Social Medicine and 
Hospital Administration The Fel¬ 
lowships will be tenable normally 
for one year from October 1st In 
the academic sessions 1970-71. 
1971-72 or 1972-73 Values normally 
within the range of £1,585-fa,860 
(Simon Research Fellowships) or 
or £2,710-£3,670 (Simon Senior 
Research Fellowships), according to 
qualifications and experience Appli¬ 
cations staling the session In which 
the Fellowship will be taken up 
should be sent by December 1 , 
1969 to the Registrar, The Univer¬ 
sity, Manchester M13 9PL, from 
whom further particulars may be 
obtained, and who will be pleased 
to answer any Inquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fellowships Please 
quote ref 198/69/E 


LONDON BOROUOH OP 


TREASURER'S DEPARTMENT 

Research and 
Development Team 

Objective*: The development ot 
modern accounting, management, 
and statistical techniques. 

Duties: Initially, development 

and sophistication 0 f existing 
short-term forecasting system, 
introduction of longer term budget¬ 
ing (using programme budgeting 
and capital appraisal) and statis¬ 
tical research. 

Formulation of accounting and 
management requirements for 
advanced online computer data 
bank currently planned 

The team will develop each 
technique only to the stage of 
proved practical application it 
will not be employed on routine 
duties 

The team will be encouraged to 
formulate its own work pro¬ 
gramme and to stimulate the 
present development in the 
Authority of a modern approach 
to budgets and statistical control 


Posts (Permanent) and Salaries 
Senior Assistant: range £1,935 to 
£2,335 Assistant; range £1,630 to 
£1,865 


Qualifications- For all posts, a 
degree or other qualifications In 
economics, mathematics, statistics, 
or business administration, coupled 
with promise, potential and 
willingness to accept responsibility 


Experience of statistical work 
desirable for one post and 
accounting experience would be an 
advantage for both posts 


Application forms from Borough 
Treasurer (AD-RJB), Civic Centre, 
N 22 , returnable within U days 


For further announcements 
see pages S, 101 to 103. 


Pension Fund Manager 


British Insulated Callender s Cables Limited, a 
major international concern with manufacturing 
facilities in 16 countries, trading facilities ih over 
100 countries and employing over 35,000 people 
in the United Kingdom, invites applications for 
the position of Pension Fund Manager 

The BICC Group Staff and Works Pensions 
Funds are privately administered with assets of 
about £25m In addition, there are a number of 
Pension Schemes of recently acquired Sub¬ 
sidiary Companies which are now mainly 
operated through Insurance Companies, but 
which are in the process of being consolidated 
with the BICC Group Pension Funds. 

The Pension Fund Manager will be responsible 
for the efficient administration of these Funds 
and Schemes and he will also have a general 
oversight of the various pension arrangements 
operated by the Overseas Companies in the 
Group. He will work closely with the Company's 
Personnel Management, Consulting Actuaries 
and Investment Advisers. 

The successful candidate will have investment 
experience, probably be in the 35/45 age group. 


and possibly have an actuarial or other profes¬ 
sional qualification He will have extensive 
practical experience of Pension Fund Manage¬ 
ment and the development of privately admin¬ 
istered Pension Funds. He must have the 
personality to make an impact upon both 
Management and outside Advisers and be able 
to deal with the members of the Pension Funds 
with humanity and understanding. 

The appointment is an unusually attractive one 
and will command a substantial salary. The post 
is located at Prescot, Lancashire, and, if neces¬ 
sary, assistance with removal expenses will 
be given. 

Applications, giving brief details of age, experi¬ 
ence, qualifications and current salary should be 
made in strict confidence to: 


Mr. A. Howarth, 

Minigir, Executive Pirignntl 
Planning. British Insulated 
Callanglara Cables Ltd.. 

Central Personnel Relations 
Department, Warrington Road, 
Preecot. Lancs. L34 5UJ. 


BICC 
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La Trobe University 

MELBOURNE AUSTRALIA 

Professor of Econometrics 
or Mathematical Economics 

The Economics Department at La Trobe 
University has at present twenty-two 
full time teaching members including 
two professors F O Davidson and 
D H Whitehead 


This is a new Chair The appointee 
will be expected to share responsibility 
for teaching research and administration 
with the present professors 


Salary 6A12 000 p a 

Application forms and further 
information about conditions of 
appointment the planning of La Trobe 
University and the Department of 
Economics, are available from 
The Registrar I a Trobe University 
Bundoora Victoria 3003 Australia or the 
Secretary-Oeneral Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Apple) 

36 Oordon Square London WC1 

Closing date Noiember 15 1969 


Project Management 
in Education 

A vacancy for a Statistician has 
arisen In the team responsible for 
the planning development and 
management of Edinburgh Corpora 
tion Education Department s 
educational building programme 

This post carries responsibility 
for the preparation of short and 
long term population forecasts 
tstl mates of the Implications of 
educational re organisations and the 
preparation of information on 
which building programme prior 
Ities are based Applicants should 
I* of graduate calibre with an 
aptitude for figures and a gtrural 
appreciation of computer tech 
nlques The salary offered Is up to 
£1 810 per annum 

Suitably qualified applicants are 
invited to write to the Director s 
of Education St Giles Street 
Edinburgh EH1 1YW fir further 
particulars 


Kennedy Scholarships 

The Trustees of the Kennedy 
Memorial Fund invite appllca 
tlona from United Kingdom citizens 
under the age of 2o who have 
spent two of the lost four years 
at a United Kingdom university 
and will be university graduates at 
the tlmi of taking up an award in 
September 1970 for KENNEDY 
SCHOIAR8HIPS tenable at Har 
vard University (including Radrlilfe 
College) and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology In the 
academic year 1970 71 The Pros¬ 
pectus of the awards may be seen 
at any University Registry from 
which for from the office of the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities 36 Oordon Square 
London WC1) application forma 
may also be obtained by qualified 
candidates Candidates must lodge 
their applications with the Vice 
Chancellor or Principal of their 
university (or If members of a 
collegiate University with the head 
of their College) not later than 
November 1 1969 


University of Glasgow 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND 
REOIONAL PLANNINO 
8COTTISH NEW TOWNS 
RESEARCH PROJECT 


Temporary Lectureship or 
Assistant Lectureship 


Applications are Invited for the post of 
Temporary Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in the Department of Town 
and Regional Planning to work on a 
study of the growth of the Scottish New 
Towns Applicants should have 
Qualifications in Geography, Economics 
Sociology Government or Town and 
Regional Planning and should have 
experience in the planning field or in the 
analysis of social statistics 


The appointment will be for three years 
and the salary range will be £1 685 k 
tllS to £2 045 per annum for Lecturers 
Ki 240 x £115 to £1 470 per annum for 
Assistant Lecturers The initial placing 
will depend on qualifications and 
experience P88U 
Applications (eight copiee~for a 
icture- - 


Lectureship three copies fo 
Assistant Lectureship) should be lodged 
not later than October 31. 1989 with the 
undersigned from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 


ROBT T HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University Court 



Financial & Corporate Strategy 

London Transport are forming a amall multi- Financial Planning Corporate Planning 

discipline team to advise the Board on alma, Marketing—Including Market Reaearch 

strategy, and the subsequent allocation of Economics/Stattatics 

resources and performance in such a way aa to Economic analysis of business operations 

achieve theae alms The team will develop means Management and organisational science and 

of monitoring performance and advise the Board techniques 

on planning and budgeting procedures needed These positions will probably Interest thdae with 

for effective decision making at least thres years 1 experience In a Corporate/ 

The people we are looking for will probably be Financlal/Merfcet Planning Dapartmant of a large 

graduates or those with a professional qualifies- organisation, or with consultants They will be 

tion and while they should have experience in at aged 25-35 

least one of the following subjects, they must be The salaries payable will be within the range 
able to exhibit intelligence and a commonsense £1190-£3000 pa 

approach to problem solving They will have Applications to Staff and Training Officer (Ref 

opportunity for advancement and should have 655/ ), 55 Broadway, London SW1, stating age, 

management potential qualifications and experience 


London Transport 


Harvard University 

Frank Knox Memorial 
Fellowships 1970-71 

Fellowships are available for six 
graduate students men or women 
from the United Kingdom to sppnd 
the academic year 1970 71 studying 
lu one of the Faculties of Harvard 
The value if each Fellowship la 
$2 400 plus tuition fees 

The competition is open to inen 
and women now enrolled as unlver 
xtty students and to graduates 
imployed In business education or 
government who graduated not 
earlier than Juh 1968 and wish 
to attend respectively the Oraduate 
Schools of Business Education or 
Public Administration 

Details of the conditions of the 
competition and application forms 
can be obtained from the Regis 
trar Secretary of the applicant s 
university or college 

All applications must be made 
through the Head of the appll 
cant s University or in the case 
of Oxford Cambridge and London 
through the Head of the College 
and must re ich the Secretary 
Otneral Association of Common 
wealth Universities 30 Oordon 
Square London WC1 by November 
7 1989 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5, & 100 to 103 


University of Queensland 

AUSTRALIA 


Lecturer in Accountancy 


The University Invites applications for 
this position in the Department of 
Accountancy Applications will be 
welcomed from persons with an appropriate 
Honours degree or higher qualification 
and membership of a professional 
accountancy body Some experience in 
practice preferably public accounting 
practice is desirable An Interest In 
financial accounting theory and a desire 
to research in the area of financial 
accounting would also be significant 
attributes Previous teaching experience 
would be useful but Is hot essentia] 


The salary for a Lecturer will be 
within the range SA5 400 8A7 300 per 
annum 


The University provides Superannuation 
similar to FB8U housing assistance 
study leave and travel grants for 
permanent appointees of Lecturer status 
and above 

Additional Information and application 
forms will be supplied upon request to 
~ /-Oeneral Association of 


8-SOT 


iry-C 

X, 


Universities (Appts) 
tuare London WCl 


Applications close In London and 
Brisbane on November 24 1949 


, RESEARCH AND MONITORINO OFFICER 
required to work in conjunction with the 
1 Inner London Education Authority on a 
three >t«r pilot project Sulary between 
11 J00 and £2 200 Further details can be 
obi lined from Dr N Malleson 20 Oower 
blrt.it Wll 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT required in the 
Depirtment of Economics Salary 
£»25 £1 025 per annum ucording to 
qualifications Further particular* from 
tnc Hrud of Department of Economics 
University of Reading Whiteknlghts 
Reading to whom application should 
be mude by October 31 1969 


Trades Union 
Congress 


ASSISTANTS REQUIRED for the 
TUC Economic Department mainly 
to work on industrial and economic 
policy Starling solary In range 
L997-U 274 u year rising to 11 885 
Further detulls before Monday 
November ird from Mr Victor 
Feather C B E TUC 23-28 Orett 
Russell Street London WCl 


Business 

Economists 

The National I reight Corporation requires two Econo¬ 
mists for its Headquarters staff in London to assist with 
a wide variety <>l work in freight transport including 
investment, costing and pnung, the assessment of 
eionomu factors iffctting the operations and profita¬ 
bility of the Corporation, and demand forecasting 

Applu ants for the mort senior post should have a 
strong quantitative background based, for example, on 
statistics or econometrics Applications are also welcomed 
Irom those qualified or experienced in related subj« 1 ts 
such as mathematics, engineering or operational research 
At hast three years' experience of business or public 
service is desirable for the senior post I he junior post 
would be suitable for a new or recent graduate 

Salary will depend on age and experunee, and for the 
more senior post will probably be in the range £2,500 
to £j 500 Both appointments provide the opportunity 
to join a small professional team I he re are excellent 
prospects for adsani cinemt including the possibility of 
transfer to one of tin operating companus 

I he NFC is a public < orporalion set up under the 
I ransport Act 1968 and operating on commercial lines 
Its turnover in 1969 will be over £150 million 

Applications which will b< treated in complete con¬ 
fidence should be send to Ihe Secretary, National 
Freight Corporation Argosy House, 215 Great Portland 
Street, London WiN 6BD 


National Freight Corporation 
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Investment | 
Analyst | 

Rilklngton require an Investment Analyst for their I 
Pension Funds in St. Helens The size of these I 
Funds is in excess of £25 million and they are I 
growing at the rate of £2 million per annum. I 

The preferred age range is 24-29 and applicants I 
should have had at least two years' experience of I 
investment analysis 

PILKINGTON® 

Telephone 0 A. Budgett. our Investment Manager, 

(St. Helen s 28882) or write for an Application I 
Form to C J. GALLETLY, Pi/kington, Prescot I 
Road. St Helens, Lancashire. I 


The University of 
Manchester 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
in Industrial Relations 

Applications invited tor tills pent 
in the Department of Economics 
trcmi perilous with an Interest in 
labour eronomjes or Industrial 
relation;. Sal.irv ranges p .1 
Senior Lecturer, 12,110-13,670 
Lecturer. U.S85-£2.850 F8SU 
Particulars and application forms 
1 returnable bv November 30th) 
from the Heglstrnr, The University, 
Manchester, M13 9PL Quote ref 
211/69/E 


Confederation of British 
Industry 

The Economic Directorate requires 11 Junior 
economist to 10 m a team engaged in the 
study of cionuinlr pohclts ufTccilng the 
interests of industry The main 
qualifications required are strong academic 
ablllt\ in economics and an aptitude 
for writing death and working hard The 
vacancy will probably be filled b\ a recent 
graduate with .1 First or Second Class 
Honours digrre Commencing salan 
according to qualifications, with good 
prospects of advancement 

Apply, with curriculum vitae, to the 
Personnel Officer CB1. 21 Tothill Street, 
1-oiidon, SW1 


BOARD OF TRADE 
Information Division 

Vacancies for Assistant 
Information Officers 

These posts are suitable for graduates and other young people interested 
m trade and industrial subjects Experience in journalism, publicity, public 
relations or a related field will be an advantage, but the Board is primarily 
looking for people with the personal qualities necessary for makung a 
career in the Government Information Services The vacancies ere in the 
Board of Trade's Press Office , Information Policy Section , and Home and 
Overseas Publicity Branch 

The posts are unestebhshed. but there will be opportunities for estab¬ 
lishment through the Information Officer Class Open Competitions at • 
later date 

Salary scale according to age is £683 (at age 18) to £1,156 pa (at 
age 25 or over) rising by annual increments to a maximum of £1,691 P a 
There is an addition for service in Inner London of £126 p ■ et all points 
of the scale There are promotion possibilities in the Class to Information 
Office; posts (£1,827*£2,205 plus £125 London allowance) and above 


4&Sjcation forms can be obtained from the Board of Trade, Establish* 
mettroivlslon. Room 137. 1 Victoria Street, London. SW1. (Tel: 01-222 
7S77fixt. 3388) and returned to that address after completion, quoting 
reference E 25372/G Only those persons selected for interview will be 
Ddviaed of the result •« 


University of London 

Readership in Sociology at 
the London School of 
Economics 

The Senate invite applications 
for the Readership in Sociology 
tenable at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science 
(salary scale £2,770 to £3,670 plus 
£B0 lx>ndon Allowance) Applica¬ 
tions (ten copies) must be received 
not later than November 15, 1969. 
by the Academic Registrar (M), 
University of London, Senate 
House. WC1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 


University of London 
Goldsmiths’ College 

LONDON, 8W14 

Department of Sociology 

Applications are invited for the 
post Of LECTURER IN POLITI¬ 
CAL SOCIOLOGY. The successful 
candidate will be responsible for 
this Option on BA honours 
degree courses In Sociology 
There will be opportunities for 
supervision of postgraduate 
students Salary scale in accordance 
with the Burnham (FE) Report 
• subject to approval)' 

Lecturer. grade I on an 

Incremental scale within the 

range £1,U0-£2.0S0 (plus Xjondon 
allowance £86). starting point 
und maximum depending on 
qualifications, training and 
experience 

Lecturer, grade II £1,627- 

£2,417 (plus Ixmdon allowance 
£ 65 ) 

Further particulars from Regi¬ 
strar to whom applications should 
be sent by October 28, 1969 


London School of 
Economics and The 
Royal Institute of 
International Affairs 

Baring Fellowship in 
International Studies tenable 
at the Institute of Inter - 
national Studies, Santiago 


British scholars qualified in inter¬ 
national relations, political science, 
economics, or related area studies 
for a Research Fellowship tenable 
for one year at the Institute of 
International Studies of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chile, Santiago, The 
salary, payable by the University 
of Chile, will be at a rale related 
to the Senior Lectureship scale 
Travel costs of the holder of the 
Fellowship will be provided, and a 
contribution will be made, when 
necessary, to those of his family 

During his Btay in Santiago the 
Fellow will be expected, in addi¬ 
tion to pursuing his own reseatch, 
to lecture and direct studies in his 
special field A knowledge or 
Spanish ts not required 


not later than November 10, 1969 
by the Academic Secretary, The 
London School of Economics anil 
Political Science, Houghton Street, 
London, WC2, from whom appli¬ 
cation forms and further particulars 
may be obtained 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 
5, 100 to 103 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 


First International Seminar 
on Executive Remuneration 

December 1 st - 5th 


International centre for advanced technical and vo¬ 
cational training, Turin, Italy. 

The first international seminar on executive remu¬ 
neration is to be held at the Turin international 
centre in December. The latest research on new 
aspects of industrial sociology shows more and 
more clearly that changing working conditions call 
for adaptation and modification of rules and atti¬ 
tudes. A vital factor is executive remuneration and 
there is an urgent need to evaluate* encourage and 
protect meritorious performance by executives. The 
speakers will include government ministers, leading 
economists and specialists from the United States 
and Europe. For further information and application 
forms, please write promptly to: 

INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR ADVANCED 
TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING, 

Corso Unite Dltalia 
140,10127 Torino, Italy. 


L 
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LONDON 

STOCKBROKERS 

Medium-sized atockbrokers require 
assistant In the Research Depart¬ 
ment The vacancy could appeal to 
eomeone now working In Indue trial 
statistics who do seeking to enter 
Investment analysis 

Apply, with curriculum vitae to 
Box No. 2317 The Economist. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 

Appointments, Business Notloee, 
etc , lie per line 

Displayed, £0 Os Od per Slagle 
column lnoh 

Education, Courses, Property, 
Hotels Travel, etc , As pec line. 

Display, £7 l)0s Od per single 
column Inch 

Box number service provided 
free of charge 

Latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon, 
Wednesday 

Phone 01-030 0156. Ext 308 


The University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Lecturer tn Economics 

Applications are Invited for the 
above post tenable from April 1 
1970, or as soon as possible there¬ 
after 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms, may be obtained 
from the Registrar quoting 
reference LEC/4 to whom all appli¬ 
cations must be sent by October 31 


PERSONAL 


Your Company 
Christmas Card 

Why not a painting by renowned artists 
reproduced In beautiful colours 37 
subjects In catalogue from RAHMI, 

230 Kings Road, London, SW3 

(01-352 8811) 10 per cent sales donated to 

OXFAM 

TIME the weekly news magazine Now 
printed In Britain The world s news— 
every Tuesday price 3s 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Centre for Industrial 
Consultancy and Liaison 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
to the Director of this newly 
established Centre which Is In¬ 
tended to assist In the development 
and promotion of all forms of 
mutually profitable contact between 
the University and Industry 

Preference will be given to ■ 
graduate In eoonomlca, accoun¬ 
tancy, computer science or law A 
minimum of two years industrial 
or commercial experience Is essen¬ 
tial 

Salary will be according to quali¬ 
fications and experience In the 
range £1,240 x £115-£1.700 per 
annum 

The appointment will be for a 
period of three years In the first 
Instance 

Applications, giving details of 
age, qualifications and experience 
should be sent, as soon as possible, 
to the Secretary to the University, 
Old Col lege, South Bridge, Edin¬ 
burgh. EB8 9YL Please quote 
reference 4011/67 


Invest 


Australia 


If your company Is Interested to Invest 
in Australia and has pioblems in demand 
forecasting new facility designs, inventory 
or production control. Industrial 
engineering, programme cost analysis 
physical distribution, or management 
information systems, the Principal of 
International Project Analysis Corporation 
Is visiting London lata October 1909 
For appointment ring or write 
Appointment Selection Limited, Colder 
Houee, t Dover Street, London, Wi 
01-499 U0S 


EDUCATION 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ECONOMIST 
SUB-EDITOR 

The Cambridge University Press 
requires an eoononvlst sub-editor to 
work in the Cambridge (publish¬ 
ing) office of the Press Duties 
will include the detaked prepara¬ 
tion of manuscripts for printing 
and entail contact with authors on 
points lnvolvad. 

Applicants, of either sit, must 
be of graduate or similar standard. 
The starting salary Is 11,488, rising 
to about £1770 over eight years 
The Press works a five-day week 
and tbe post oarrVse three weeks' 
holiday, rising to four weeks after 
five yeas*. Writs for seplloattfip 
form and further details to : The 
Deputy Otto* Manager. The 
Univeratty Press. The Pttt Bugdlnl, 
Trumpmctou (street, OuweMge 
CBS lftP 


Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External Degrev, B A . B 8c (Econ) etc 
and Diploma O.C E "O ’ and “A 1 levels 
and Profsmtonal career exams Lemons by 
pod to a personally planned programme 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments 
75 years of suocesa! Witte today for FREE 



Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 

aasBVRS Ejsrnjs** 

Exchanges. for Accountancy, Company 

MS, 

thoroughly useful (non-exam) oourees in 

wSS" today'/or details or advice, stating 
subjects tnwhlofe interested to 

Metropolitan College 

traded 1610) 



Since 1897 Nippon Kangyo Bank has been a steady contributor 
to the dynamic growth of the Japanese economy. And as 
NKB has grown, it has built a firm reputation for reliability 
and efficiency Today this reputation is spreading throughout 
the world 

Make use of our reputation m Japan Talk to our large staff of 
experts —men who know not only Japanese business and in¬ 
dustry, but also foreign trade Let us put our 146 branches 
throughout Japan at your service Come to Japan's com- 
merical bank 

Japan*$ Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

Head Office Tokyo Japan 

London Branch 22 Wood Street London E C 2 

New York Agency 40 Wall Street New York 5 

Taipei Branch 36 Po Ai Road Taipei 

Seoul Representative Office Hanjm Bldg 118, 2 Ka 

Namdaemun Ro Chung Ku Seoul 

•Over 140 branches throughout Japan • Over 1 600 

correspondent banks around the world 
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THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE; 1-1. 5-chome, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address : KOGIN TOKYO. Telex ; TK 2850 
London Office: Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3, England 
Frankfurt Office : Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F R. Germany 
New York Office 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A 


We’re very 
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The 

Economist 


BRIEF 

BOOKLETS 


The Economist is now publishing a series of 28-page 
illustrated booklets which look at some current 
world problems, isolating the real issues and giving 
the indispensable background information so easily 
lost sight of. Each booklet examines the political, 
economic or historical build-up to the present 
situation, gives a resume of what is happening now 
and suggests possible future developments. 

The booklets are illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs wherever appropriate and give some 
basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The series is aimed at the general reader and hopes 
to give, clearly and factually, as objective a view as 
possible of some controversial and emotive topics. 

The booklets to be published before the end of the 
year are listed (right); further titles will be announced 
in The Economist. Booklets not yet published will 
be despatched as soon as they are available. 


Order now - please send me copies 

VIETNAM -WHY IT MATTERS __ 

EUROPE BETWEEN THE SUPER POWERS _ 

DEVALUATION-WHY IT MUST WORK _ 

COMMUNICATIONS - THE NEXT REVOLUTION _ 

RACE RELATIONS-BLACK IN A WHITE WORLD_ 

CHINA-MAO'S LAST LEAP _ 

CANADA WITH TRUDEAU _ 

GOLD-DOUBLE OR QUITS _ 

ROAD SAFETY _ 

BRITISH TRADE UNIONS _ 

THE NEW TECHNOLOGICAL FORECASTING _ 

Lift ASSURANCE-THE NEW DEAL _ 

TAXES FOR TOMORROW _ 

CAN COMMUNISM CHANGE? _ 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

and tha next 6 booklets _ 

Name 


Address 


I enclose a cheque/postal order for: 
(Payment with order, please) 


Rates, including postage ’ Inland and surface mail 3/- each. 
Airmail: US 60c., rest of world 5/- each 


The Economist, Marketing Department, 25 St. James's Street, 
London S.W.1. Telephone Ot -930 5155 Telex 24344 


choosy 
flies with us 


Which is why all our pilots are trained to standards 
beyond those of the U.S. Federal Aviation Agency. 

And we're just as choosy about our aircraft. We fly the latest 
Boeing 707 jets on the coolest-ever service non-stop London-Jeddah, 
and once a week London-Frankfurt-Dhahran-Riyadh. We have DC-9 
jets on our unrivalled network within the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 

So it's hardly surprising that we attract a pretty good type of 
passenger too. For information or reservations 
contact your Travel Agent or ^ “ 

SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES Njt) 

171 Regent Street, London W1 .Tel: 01-734 6944 ' .«m ' 


Member of IA T A 
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A smell is a 

marketing mix 


It’s not just a pleasant smell in your brand 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. Rut 
our marketing mix is special, because it 
includes tougher pre-testing. 

To do this we seek out consumer likes 
and dislikes with the help of a vast library 
of (acts, based on a continuous How oi 
data from research operations. 

We process, for instance, 
detailed statistical analyses Jf/ w . 
of market information 



on a national and international basis 
motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences assessment of new perfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. It goes without saying 
that our perfumers are imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
we make sure PPL perfumes are 
* a success before they’re sold. 

That’s why we sell to leading 
manufacturers in so 
I ' manv markets. 





ft 


% 


MW41 


Proprietary Perfumes Ltd., 
International Perfumery Centre. 
Ashford, Kent, ErTgland. 

Tejl: Ashford (Kent) 25777 Telex 96369 


PROPRIETARY 
PERFUMES LTD 

sasrai 


1 hE QUEEN S AWARD TO INDUSTRY 
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The Bank of 

Nova Scotia 
is also the bank 
of London. 
Dublin, 

Glasgow, 

Athens, 

Rotterdam, 

Brussels, 

and Beirut. 

And those are just a few of our one hundred-odd 
offices outside Canada. So when you deal with us, you're 
talking to real international professionals. 

You can’t afford less, either, if you're looking at 
Canadian markets. Canada’s a good place to sell-a 
sophisticated consumer economy, with one of the highest 
growth rates in the world - and we know it like our own 
back yard. So we should. We were founded in 1832, and 
now have over 700 branches there, and we're still the 
fastest-growing international bank in the country. 

Our contacts include all the right people. We can 
set you straight on taxes, legislation and economic de¬ 
velopment. In short, when you’re selling to (or buying 
from) Canada, we can save you time, trouble or money. 

Why not let us start now? Make an appointment 
with Mr. J.A.M. Overholt at our European Regional 
Office-19/23 Knightsbridge, London SWl-or phone 
him at 01-235-1105. 

THE BANK OF 

nova sconAiii 

Incorporated in Canada with limited liability 

or If more convenient coll: 

London: 24-26 Walbrook, London EC4, W.F.EIHs, Ant. General Manager 
10 Berkeley Square, London Wl, L.R.Wright, Manager 
1) Waterloo Place, London SW1, R.G.Dawkins, Manager 

Glasgow. 42 West Nile Street, Glasgow Cl, B.H.Weston, Manager 
Dublin: 25 Suffolk Street, Dublin 2, Manager 

Canado/U S A /AtSens/MexicoCity/Beirul/Brussels/Mumch/ftotterdam/Tokyo/BuenosAires 
Puerto Rico/Dommican Republic/Trimdad/Bahamas/Borbadot/Antigua/St lucia/Br & U S 
Virgin Islands/Br Honduras/Guyana ond m Jamaica The Bank of Nova Scotia Jamaica ltd 


You don’t have to 
cross an ocean 
for the full services of 
California’s oldest 
national bank. 

They’ve done it for you. 



Hong Kong. Plus Crocker Gtizens International 
Bank, our subsidiary in New York. 

(Not to mention the more than 270 offices 
across California.) Our address in London: 

34 Great St. Helen’s, just across 
Bishopsgate from Threadneedle Street. 

Crocker-Citizens National Bank 

} 4 GREAT ST. HELEN’S, LONDON E.Gj. 

Telephone: 01-28) 8m-Cables: Crodtbank-Teltx: 2654)8 
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Getting your maximum 
pe rc e nta ge of exports? 


Th* Bank which commands 40% of New Zealand's banking busi¬ 
ness has the vital information you need I The Bank of New Zealand 
—with over 400 offices—can give you up-to-date information on trading 
conditions and markets both in New Zealand's industrial centres and pri¬ 
mary producing areas. Whether you're concerned with export expansion 
or investment—see the Bank of New Zealand first. 

Contact our London Office—or the International Division at Head Office 
in Wellington. 

Bank of New Zealand 

incorpoftfd with Itmind h&bihty in New Zee/end 1961 . 

London Mein Office 1 Queen Victoria Strati, EC4 • Piccadilly Circua Office: 94 Regent 
St, W1 • Hay market Office * 30 Royal Opera Arcade, $W1. (New Zealand House Bldg.) 

Head Office: P.0. Box 2392. Wellington, New Zealand 


%mr 


e vqr-eUpk nditig economy. 
faeciatfced , 

* knowledge ?* 
Z^'COuld be tie keif ' r 
your entry :' * 

'ktOWJW’* «iwiI#,-,-* 
to utilize 
our fdyjflitiee. 

SAjTAMA BANK 

Heed Office- Urawi, Ssitams Pref. Tokyo Main Office: v 
Kyobaahi, Tokyo. Oable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO, 
i^x: TK 9811. Other offices: 198 in Tokyo. Osaka, 
igoya, Yokohama. Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc. 


II mb* 


COPPER 



RscsRusanditioiis of 

A March 1968-expectsubstantial 
w price decline. 

6 AttfWt IMS - buy. 

d) Oettter 1961 — substantial price 
recovery expected. 

Q February 1989 - no decline 
expected - major trend-up. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora¬ 
tions in the following 


commodities: 

9 

Copper 

Grains 

Silver 

Oils 

Platinum 

Pork Bellies 

Lead 

Hams 

Zinc 

Cattle 

Cocoa 

Sulfur 

Hides 

Sugar 

Paper, etc. 

Your inquiry 

on your corpora- 

tion letterhead is requested 
addressed to: 


J. Carvel Lange 

International. Inc. 

Subsidiary of ladoslrial Commodity Corp. 

36th Vmt WmM WM* Stnrle* 122 Eatl 42nd $»., Ntw York, NT. 10017 

Mb. KMOttAM Ttbriim.. 21I-M7-11U 



ITALY 

Visit the 41st 
CYCLE & MOTORCYCLE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

MILAN 

from 22nd to 30th November, 1969 
in the grounds of the MILAN FAIR. 

An unrivalled world production display 
of 2- and 3-wheeled vehicles. 

Interpreters' service for foreign visitors. 
For information : 

A.N.C.M.A. — 32, via Mauro Macchi 
20124 MILAN (Italy) 


'trod m a Newspaper Authorised 
aaotlOD uthofTaphotf by at ClenM 


ii Second CIom Mail, Post Office ^Dept.^ Ottawa 


Clements Hoah L Crew Ltd 


London. Published by The Iconomltt Nrnpapir 
loaua: OK lOd ; Overseas M 


Printed In Snfland by Uaetrloal Preoa Ltd (Web-Offoat Dirliion), Harlow, Eitu. Cover and 
--. --^ 3)| m jamoa’a Street, L on don SWl Telephone 01-8M51M. Poataaa 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 

19*9 

BRITISH FUNDS 


Price, 

Price, 

Net Rfd. 

Grist Red 





Oct 

Oct 

Yield. 

Yield 






8. 

15. 

Oct 15 

Oct IS. 





19*9 

19*9 

19*9$ 

19*9 


High 

94"l4 

Low 

91*. 

Savings Bonds 3% 

19*6-70 

94*1 

94"ii 

C x d 

5 J 1 

£ s 

9 « 

d 

71 

97**,. 

93*h 

Exchequer 64% 

1971 

95 

93 

* 14 1 

9 8 

* 

t3'a 

80*»i. 

British Electrk 3% 

19*8-73 


82*44 

7 7 1 

8 17 

8 I 

99 

92 

Funding 4% 

Savtags Bonds 3% 
Briton Electric 34% 

19(0-90 

94V 

3 II 4 

5 8 

2 

7**a 

71*. 

19*5-75 

75*4 

75*4 

* 1* 5 

9 9 

4 1 

57*. 

6l*a 

1976-79 

634* 

64V 

* IB 1 

8 18 

8 1 

M’s 

73*. 

Funding 64% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-87 

744* 

774* 

5 12 2 

9 1 

6 I 

51*14 

44S 

1978-88 

494 

504 

* 3 8 

8 7 

21 

TTe 

*6*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

70*. 

714. 

5 10 1 

9 0 

2 

4*< 

39*4 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

44*4* 

454* 

5 15 1 

8 1 

6 I 

94*. 

72 

Treasury 6*4% 

1995-98 

754* 

7*4* 

5 * 3 

9 0 

9 / 

70*. 

59 

Treasury 54% 

2008-12 

*24 

*3*4 

5 2 8 

8 1* 

3 f 

«'*.. 

« 3* 

War Loan 34% 

after 1952 

40*u 

414 

4 15 0 

a 15 

4 f 

11*4 

25*. 

Consols 24% 


28*. 

20’s 

4 15 5 

8 13 

•f 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR RONDS 


BP 8*4% 

Chavron 7% 

Chrysler 7% 

ConttnedulOil 7% 

E MI 6*4% 

General Hills 7% 

Honda 74% 

OccWanttOtft 

RTZ CumWarraou **.% 
RTZ Ex Warrant! 6*4% 
SheH *4% 

Transocean Gulf 7% 

TRW 7’.% 

Lruco Dau 7% 

North Amcr Rockwall 4W 
Taledyna 7% 


La* week’a TM| WoakY 



prices 

pnom 

1978 

93-4 

934-4*. 

1980 

984-7*4 

97*4-8*. 

1984 

9244*1 

94-5 

1980 

96*7 

95*4-64 

1982 

884 

H*e-9*s 

mw. 

1980 

92*4-4*4 

1981 

9*4 

9**4-7*a 

1*4 

92444 

fl'a-44 

1984 

93-5 

fI't-54 

1984 

874 

8*4-7*. 

1979 

9IW 

91*4-44 

1981 

1983 

’£?' 

94-5 

91*4-4*. 

1974 

fj*#-4*i 

95*4-6** 

1973 

9*’e7*a 

97*4-84 

1973 

98-9 

98*^94 


..•;! 


tit** 


I **V; 


Prtea Changi 

Oct on 

15 19*9 weak 


tonka A Other Plnendml 
Algernons Bk FI 258 

Amsterdam-Rot FI 54 

Ante t N Z 6k. *0/6 

B doSoc Gan PrB3 

B of Arntrlca 865*. 

B of Poland 83/- 

B of Montreal £74 

B ofNS Wales 76/- 

B of Scotland *9/- 

B Bruxelles FrBJ 

B da Paris PB Fr 244 

Barclays 77/3 

Barclays DCO 60/6 

BOLSA 47/6 

Can Imp Com £9*u 

Chartered Bank 8*/* 

Charterhouse Grp 14/74 

Chase Manhattan $51*4 

Commerzbank D3I9 

Credit Comclal Fr 141 

Credit Fonder Fr5K 

Credit Suisse Fr S 3 

Creditanstalt %237 

Deutsche Bank D 3B4 

Dresdner Bank D 323 

First Nat City $664 

Hambrot 46/3 

Hill Samuel 22/* 

Hongk g a Sh £134 

Keytar Ullmann 73/- 

Klelnwort Ben 35/* 

Kredletbank Fr B S 

Kundenkredlt D3I0 

Lambert L Ind Fr B I 

Lloyds 62/6 

Lombard Banking 46/9 

Manuf s HanoverTrust $*3 
Mediobanca L104 

Mercantile Cred 2*/9 

Mercury Secs 31/* 

Midland 63/- 

Mlnster Asset 14/14 

Montague Trust 45/— 

Morgdn J P $58*4 

Nat a Grlndlays 60/* 

Nat Austra |A3 I 

Nat Com Grp 14/3 

Nat West 59/* 

Norsk Credttbk %I5I 

Royal Canada £104 

Schroders 102/* 

Sodete General Fr B I 

Standard Bank 53/3 

Suez Fr 417 

Swiss Bank Fr S 32 

Union Bank FrSAl 

Union Discount 58/- 

Utd Dorn Tst 26/6 


Inaurenco 
Allianz Verslch 
Ass Generali 
Comm Union 
Eagle Scar 
Eqult. a Law Ufa 
Gen Accident 
Guardian Royal Each 
Legal a General 
Nat Nedrlandn 
Peer! 

Phoenix 
Prudential A* 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talsho Her a F 
Tokio herlnd 
Vehicle a Gen 
Zurich Ins 


■reverie*. Etc 

Allied Breweries lt/6 

Bess Cherrlngton 16/Pi 

Bols N V FI 185 

Courage. B AS 29/6* 

'DfalShs 22/* 

DbdH Seagrams lira 


£9*u 

1-4 

2 3 

86/6 

6d 

5 2 

14/7*. 

*d 

5 3 

$51*4 

+44 

3 5 

D 319 

9 

2 7 

Fr 1414 

| 

2 8 

Fr 510 

-2 

3 * 

Fr S 3330 

-40 

2 5 


2 

-114 

4 2 
2 4 

D 322 

3 

3 0 

16*4 , 

124 

3 3 

46/3 * 

i 9d 

2 9 

S& 

+ 1/3 

i *4 

2 8 
4 1 

73/- 


3 5 

35/6 


3 3 

Fr B5850 

30 

2 * 

D 310 

* 

3 1 

Fr B15*0 

+ 12 

3 8 

62/6 

+ 2/* 

3 8 

T 

:st 

2 2 


L 104 000 

+2.400 

26/9 

+2/- 

31/6 

+ 1/9 

63/- 

14/14 

+ 1/3 

45/- 

+ 1/- 

158*4 

-» 14 

*0/6 

-1/- 

SA3 12*. 

iO 5 

14/3 

6d 

59/6 

-9d 

%I5I 

*•■ 

{fa. 

h4 

102/6 4 2/6 

Fr 8 13 175-75 

533 

-9d 

Fr 417 

-3 

Fr S 3285 

+20 

Fr64225 

+ 115 

58/- 

-6d 

26/6 

+9d 


Price Chengs 

Oct on 

IS 19*9 week 


FI 177 2 +2 7 


Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Hajnakeh 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Net Distillers 
Scottish a Newc 
Sth African Br 
Truman Hanbry 
Witney Mann 
Whitbread A 


Building a Building Matorlala 


Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Clmenti Lafarge 
Clmenteries Brlq 
R Costal n 
Eng China Clays 
Int Paint Ce 
Italcemantl 
J LaJng A 
London Brick 
Marley 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G Wimpey 


Catering Hotels, Etc. 


42/3 -3d 

W 

Fr.2454 +*'• 

Fr B 1952 1-2 

sr. 

L 7 &800 +lti 

18/3 


ATV A 
Butlln s 
CBS 

Fortes A 
Granada A 
Grand Metrop 
Lyons A 
Mecca 

Trust Houses 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright & W 
Amer Cyanamld 
Badlschc Anilln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 
Dow 
Dupont 
Flfons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 

Holfimn La Roche 
ICI 

Laporte Inds 
Montecatlni Edit 
Norsk Hydro 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay A 
St Gobeln 
Tikeda Chemical 


Coal* Stool 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Denaln Ingwy 
F Insider 
Fried Krupp 
Gelsenklrcnener 
Grengasberg 
Hoesdi 


Mennesmann 
Rheinsuhl 
Thyssen Huattt 
Uglne Kuhlmsn 
Union Steel SA 
US Steel 
Uslnor 


L 1274 

H6I 

3 9 

•3/ 

3d 


129*. 

44 

4 3 

D 230*. 

8 

4 6 

D 193 1 

9 4 

3 4 

Fr S 12550 

+250 

0 8 

171 

124 

3 7 

SI 174 

+ 54 

4 7 

49/3 

+ 6d 

4 3 

117*4 

1-4 

2 3 

D 263 

3*. 

3 8 

Fr S 169750 ^ 750 

0 5 

56/- 

30/14 

1/4*. 

4 6 

2/44 

4 5 

L 11554 

+ 654 

5 0 

Kr 236 

+ 1 


1974 

i-94 


Fr 244 1 

iO I 

3 2 

Fr B 2900 

f 15 

4 5 

Fr IB7 

5 2 

3 3 

Y 479 

1-12 

1 5 

Fr B 3810 

+60 

3 9 

1294 

+ 1 

6 2 

SA 14 65 

(0 85 


Fr 1514 

♦ 28 

4 0 

L 683 

f ! 3 

5 9 

D 150 

-2 

6 8 

0934 

6*. 

3 7 

£28'. 


2 8 

D68 1 

2 4 

5 7 

FL108 3 

+2 3 

3 9 

D 147 2 

5 8 

5 6 

D 124 

-34 


0924 

-1 2 

5 2 

Prj08 

+ 10 4 

4 0 

«/14 

-3d 

6 1 

8374 

+4 

6 4 

Fr 864 

-2 24 

3 0 


*3/6 42/- 

47/- 25/* 

12 / 2*4 0 / 6*4 

% 

47/- 33/9 

259 9 IB0 

vn 

§e t 

100 *05 


KtadrkNBRHIo 

AXG 

ASCA 

Am fal B TeL 
BICC 

Brown Bowl A 


cifi. 

Chloride Electric 
Comsat 
Dacca 
EMI 

Electrolux B 
LM Erlccson B 
Gen Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gen. Tal B Elec 
Hitachi 
Hoover A 
IBM 

Int Computers 
Int Tal B Tel 
Machines Bull 
Matsushita 
Philips Lmp Wlu 
PI assay 
RCA 

RedlfFusien 
Ray mite Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Tnonuon-Moust 
Thom Electrical 
Weetern Union 
Westinhie El 


Acrow A 
Allied Iron 
Atlas Copco 
BS A 

Bebck B Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
B Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K B N 
Gutehoifngs H 
Head Wrlahuon 
Alfred Hubert 
I Ml 

Inter Combstn 
Inter Comp Air 
KuHcger B 
MAN 

Mather B Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Hesvy 
Morgen Crucible 
Pechlney 
Renold 
Sercfc 

Simon Englng 
Sccvetey Ind 
Stont-Platt 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thos W Ward 
Wellman Eng 


1% :f 

fis* ttw 

Fr 12110 +15 

Sr 472 -,*2 

Fr I34*a +6 

ft 


KrW 

R * 

viw -a 

is 

W +»+ 

BjOt*. *^2 

i*Jp tip 


S44*s +2*. 

Fr 153 9 -0 I 

54/- +3/4 

8#S +14 

•894 +4*. 


Food, Pharmoceutkale 
Allied Suppliers 53, 

Aspro-NIcholas « 

Au Brit Foods 9/1 

Assoc Fbheries I/I 

Avon Products 111 

Beecham Group 36, 


Brooke Bond B 
Csdbbry Schweppes 
Coif -Palmolive 
Col StprRaf 


Stock Prices and Yields complied Wfrh help from Messrs VlekfN BrCosu B Co Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner B Smith Yamalchi Securities Co, end The First Boston Corporation Yield 
* Ex dividend || Ex capitalisation 1 lx rlghu t Ex eh » Newtek. ( f) Ft* yield (h) After Zambian tax To latest dace (n) Intbrlm since reduced 6f 
yields allow for tax at 71 *d In L 


»o#i mritpr ctvwftf. 
I Tha net r edem y |bo 








no 
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Prices. 

1969 

High 

Low 

11/6 

7/10*. 

10/4*. 

6230 

% 

«F« 

70 

4T. 

26 

101/3 

70/- 

36*. 

2<F* 

S3 

1755 

4150 

389$ 

2940 

243 

156 20 

100's 

•2*. 

44/6 

56/- 

m 

n .000 

X 

»!/3 

11/9 

38 h 

23/- 

16/9 

II If 

% 

4 

«•/- 

29/9 


19/0*4 

10/- 

60 

30 

54*4 

42*4 

57*4 

35*. 

138 9 

100*. 

602 

417 

34/3 

21/9 

49/9 

3990 

29fe 

34/1*. 

20/6 

49S 

2JS 

53/4*. 

33*. 

34/J 0 *. 

67/- 

6°/9 

38/- 

22 1*. 

327 

208 

49*. 

79/6 

21*4 

64/- 

2SS 

17 

49*4 

23*. 

1475 

848 

220 

142 

238 

1)8*. 

3990 

3140 

48/10*. 

33/9 

10/6 

Si¬ 

41/6 

ll 16 

198 

160 

362 

213 

80*. 

42*. 

299*. 

241 

435 

311 

21/10*. 

10/10*. 

17/8*. 

10/6 


430 

245 

79*. 

68*. 

436 

263 

1894 

1500 

75/- 

SSi- 

514 

270 

3989 

3001 

38/6 

I05*S 

St 


64/6 

23/9 

37/- 

46 

s* 

13/4*. 

39'i 

55*4 

«a/6 

39/9 

40/3 

56/7'. 

56/- 

31/6 

7»/6 


50/6 

13/3 

16/6 

33*. 

22/9 

13/M. 

ft 

26*4 

25/- 

24/9 

27/6 

42/6 

35/6 

U/9 

43/- 


21/7*. 12/- 

102/6 62/- 

3171 , » 19/3 

56/6 32/9 

15/- 9/3*4 

39/6 27/9 

as. ss 

87/- 59/- 


9 . 

33/3 


K 

fS'i 

!Kf 

67/l'i 

V 

ft 



Ordinary Price Chtnge Yield 

Stocks Oct on Oct 

IS 1969 waste IS 


Exprett Dry A 
Fitch Lpvell 
Gefgy 

GsnantJ Foods 

General Mills 

Glaxo 

Helnx 

L’OresI 

Motts 

Nsstls 

Perrier 

Proctsr Gamble 
Rinks-Hov Is 
RtckHt A Cdm 
Sandox 
Spiders 
Tits * Lyls 
Unlgate 
Unilever 
Unilever NV 
United Biscuits 


8/10*. 

1/6*. 

6 7 

11/10*. 

l*sd 

3 6 

Fr Si930 

4 330 

0 5 

$76*. 

1 3*. 

3 4 

$35*. 

1 *4 

2 5 

77/6 

9d 

2 0 

$36*4 

1 2*. 

2 3 

fa 2251 

9 

0 8 

L 5248 

1 157 


Fr S 33(95 

t- M5 

1 6 

Fr 24} 

52 


$100*. 

45 

2 6 

26/3 

f 6d 

6 8 

49/9 

^9d 

3 2 

V S 8825 

1-75 

1 4 

I2r7*. 

1 3d 

5 5 

24/9 

* 1 /- 

8 1 

12/7*. 


6 0 

53/6 

1/3 

3 0 

200/- 

4 2/6 

3 2 

30/3* 

1 3d 

4 5 


Motors, Aircraft 

Assoc Enjlftff 

ftLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen Dynamics 
Gen Mu (Un) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddolcy 
Honda (EDR) 
Komatzu 
Lockheed 
J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln B 
Nissan Motor 
Peugeot 
PlrJll Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Rootes Mtri A 
Smiths Indust 
Steyr-Dmlor Pch 
Toyota Motor* 
United Aircraft 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 
Wllmot Breeden 


14/9 
I 1/0*4 
S33*i 
544*. 
$39*. 

Fr Ora 

D445 

27/7*. 

IU 

23/7*. 

$25 

37/10*. 

$29*. 

41/9 

22 / 1 *. 

Y 278 
$23*. 
61/9 
$CI7*. 
$26 

Fr 1475 

Y 160 
Fr 231 
L 3397 

3 P 

25/7*. 

%'74 

Y 291 
$45 
D 241 
Kr 342 
II/- 
11/3 


Office Equip, Photo 

Canon Camera Y 420 

Eastman Kodak $75'* 

Fuji Photo Y 370 

Gevaert Photo Fr B 1680 

Gestetner A 74/- 

Nlppon Optical Y 497 

Olivetti Prlv L 3595 

Ozalld 29/-» 

Xerox $105*. 


Paper A Publishing 

Bowscer Paper 

54*6 

British Printing 

13/3* 

Bunxl Pulp & P 

17/10*. 

Crown Zeller 

$37*. 

DRG 

24/9 

Int Publishing 

IJ/9’* 

inverask Paper 

7/7*. 

MacMillan Bl P 

$CJ3*. 

McGraw Hill 

$30 

News of the Wld 

26/6 

S Pearson 

25/3 

Penguin Pub 

34/9* 

Reed Group 

48/3 

W H Smith A 

45/- 

Thomson Organ 

22/6 

Wiggins Tespe 

52/6 


Capital & Counties 

13/10*0 

Hsmmersns A 

76/- 

Land Securities 

25/- 

Lon Cty Fhold 

39/- 

Lon Mcrch Sacs 

11/9*4* 

Metropolitan Est 6 Pty 24/4*. 

St Martins 

34/9 

Sec Covent Gdn 

23/9 

S G Immobllairo 

LA50 

Stock Converse, 

78/- 

Airlines A Shipping 

American Airlines 

$34 

Brit. A Comm 

38/6 

Cptnmoll Laird 

9/- 

Cumrd 

26/4*a 

Furness Withy 

59/3 

Harfand A Wolff 

12/4*. 

Jtpea Air Lines 

YJ460 

KLH 

Lufthansa 

BT 

1 Oceaq Steamship 

61/6 

Pan American 

*15 

P. A 0- Defd. 

4$/6 

Swan, Hunter 
Swtsttld (Btorer) 
TWA 


Uhkad Airlines 

*30*4 


4 3d 

5 4 

+ 4*«d 

5 0 

-» 1 *. 


1 l*o 

2 / 

4 2 *. 

5 0 

4 6 *. 


15 

2 4 

1 *.d 

3 8 

1 4*.d 

5 3 

1 92 

3 3 

1 9d 

4 4 

1 *. 

4 0 


4 4 

2 *. 

2 9 

3d 

6 2 

1/7*. 

4 7 

1 

2 6 

25 


2/6 

2 8 

“• 


4-2*. 


IS 

1 0 

6 

5 0 

3 8 

2 7 

7 126 

3 0 

1 6 d 

6 5 

l*td 


9d 

4 3 

3 

6 5 

1 1 

2 7 

19 

3 9 

2 

1 7 

1 /- 

5 2 

9d 

5 3 

1 6 

1 4 

2*4 

1 7 

1 5 

2 0 

1 18 

3 0 

6/6 

1 3 

l 2 

1 2 

114 

2 7 


4 0 

1 6*4 

0 6 

f 1/7*. 

5 1 

3d 

6 6 


3 7 

H*4 

4 2 

4 9d 

5 8 

3*4d 

6 7 

f I0*.d 


1 1 *. 


2 '. 

2 1 

3d 

7 1 


4 0 

3d 

1 7 

i 1/3 

5 2 

6 d 

4 4 

i-9d 

6 2 

•/- 

4 5 

4 Mid 

2 8 

3 h 

1 3 

4 9d 

26 

1 fid 

4 9 

• 4*hI 

3 4 

i 7».d 

2 7 

4-6d 

2 6 

1 3/6 

2 3 

+ 12*4 

3 8 


0 7 

1 2*4 


I 1/6 

3 3 

4*ad 

7 i 

1 4*ad 

6 1 

-6d 

3 7 

4>.d 


5 

27 

-102 9 

33 

-3 


r 4/- 

38 

+ *l 


1-2/3 

4 5 

-1 1/9 

6 1 

+ 5 

1 1- 

3 3 

r i 

13*4 



Prices 

1969 

Ordinary 

gtqfkl 

Price 

Oct 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Oct 

High 

Low 

Stores 

15. 1969 

week 

IS 

734 

518 

Bijenkorf 

%572's 

12*. 

3 3 

29 fr. 

18/1*, 

loots Pure Drug 

E/I*. 

4 1/9 

3.4 

34/6 

22/4*. 

Brit. Home Strs 

26/3 

1-2/6 

4 2 

24/- 

16/6 

British Shoe 

17/4*. 

4 3d 

5 7 

37/6 
36/10*. 

25/- 

23/3 

Montague Burton 
Debennams 

32/3 

28/3 

1 «/3 

1 1/- 

3 2 

7 1 

184 

146 7 

Galarlei Lafayette 

Fr 176 

3 


653 

387 

Galerlas Precdos 

%S83 

1 8 

1 9 

64/- 

40/6 

Grattan Ware 

50/-- 

l 2/6 

3 3 

33 

26*. 

(LTAIP 

$27*. 

l». 

4 7 

59/7*. 

4l/4 f e 

GUS 'A' 

48/9 

1 2/6 

3 9 

30/3 

(9/10*. 

House of Fraser 

22/- 

|4'.d 

6 5 

4210 

301© 

Innovation 

Fr B 3480 


2 2 

22/9 

'*1- 

Int Stores 

15/3 

1 9d 

3 7 

4)2 

III 

Karstadt 

D 390 1 

3 9 

2 5 

350*. 

250 

Kaufhof 

d m*t 

17*. 

2 9 

797 

511*. 

La Redoute 

Fr 735 

25 

2 5 

410 

334 

La Rinascante 

L 394*. 

+ 22*. 

1 5 

ft 

40/7*. 

Marks A Spencer 

48/4*. 

r 2/10*. 

3 5 

46 

Montgomery W 

Myeremporium 

$48 

3*. 

2 3 

4 91 

4 05 

$A 4 52 

|0 07 


169 

115 

Neckerman 

D 129 

2*. 

4 7 

331 2 

254 8 

Neuraftea Gal. 

Fr 300 

h30 

1 1 

240/- 

117/6 

OK Bazaar. A 

117/6 

10/- 

3 3 

209 

158 

Printemps 

Fr 194 

2 

5 7 

45/6 

sr 

Provld Clothg 

33 3 

1 3d 

3 3 

74*. 

Sears Roebuck 

$67*. 

j. I f 

2 0 

20/9 

13/3 

Tesco Stores 

16/3 

t7'.d 

1 1 

20/6 

14/6*4 

United Drapery 

18/6 

15/5*4 

1 1/- 

5 4 

23/6 

14/10*. 

Wool worth 

Toxtilos, Clothing 

Ad 

6 5 

136 

113 6 

AKU 

FI 117 4 

0 7 

3 3 

SO*. 

31*. 

Burlington 

$34 

1*4 

4 1 

23/1*. 

II/- 

Carrington A D 

I2/2*. 

6d 

6 6 

17 9 

11/6 

Coats Ptnt 

11/6 


6 1 

32/3 

23/4*. 

Courtauldt 

26/- 

t 4**d 

5 1 

13/6 

6/3 

Eng Calico 

6/3 

10'td 

8 1 

45/9 

45/ 

Snh Viscosa Prlv 

45/- 


3 9 

56 

4a 

Stevens J P 

$46 

2 

5 2 

91 

72 

Teijin 

Y 74 

1 

8 1 

155 

118 

Toyo Rayon 

Y 133 

7 

5 6 

17/0*4 

21/10*. 

9/7*. 

Vlyella Int 

We.t Riding W 

10/2*4 

+ 3d 

4 1 

•2/3 

13/- 

8/4*. 

i- 3d 

7 2 

17/4*. 

8/4*. 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

7*»d 


165/6 

95 3 

Brit Amer Tob 

104/6 

1 2/3 

4 1 

9/9 

33/1*. 

6/0*. 

Carrera. B 

6/3*. 

4 Mad 

6 9 

23/6 

Gallahcr 

26 6 

f Mid 

6 1 

23/6 

14/3 

Imperial Tobacc 

15/9 

3d 

5 3 

162/6 

110/- 

Rembrandt 

Utilities/Rails 

127/6 

5/ 

1 6 

90*. 

71*. 

Canadian Pacific 

$C 72*. 

*4 


710 

655 

Chubu 

Y 674 

3 

7 4 

708 

626 

Chugoku 

Y 650 

1 

7 6 

35*. 

25*. 

Con. Fdlion 

$28*. 

Mi 

6 3 

2920 

2505 

EBES 

Fr B 2515 

25 

5 6 

2102 

1782 

Intercom 

FrB 1866 

44 

6 0 

670 

620 

Kantal Elec P 

Y 630 

2 

7 9 

262 

229*. 

R WE 

D 233 

10*. 

3 5 

674 

621 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y 636 

3 

7 8 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Invoat Trusts 

Y 85 


7 0 

48/9 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

34/1*. 

4'id 

3 1 

39 4*. 

20/3 

Atlas Elec 

21/IO's* 

4'.d 

3 3 

22/10*. 

13/9 

BET Defd 

14/6 

1 Med 

6 0 

42/3 

26/6 

British Asset. 

32/- 

1/7*. 

1 8 

28/4*. 

20/M. 

Cable A Wireless 

21 10*. 

3d 

3 2 

35/- 

30/8*. 

23/3 

Foreign A Col 

25/- 

3d 

2 3 

20 4'. 

Globe Inv 

21/10*. 

3d 

3 2 

27 6 

17/7*. 

Industrial A Gen 

20/ M. 

7'hJ 

3 8 

14/2'e 

8 6*. 

Mercantile Inv 

I0 r 

I'.d 

4 0 

261 

229 1 

Robeco 

Fl 246*. 

1-3 1 

4 3 

233 

204*. 

Rollnco 

FI 225 


0 9 

25/7*. 

16/3 

Wltan Inv 

Miscellaneous 

18/9* 

+6d 

1 9 

489 

368 

Air Liquid# 

Fr 419 


2 3 

12/9*. 

6/9 

Allied EP 

7/-* 

3d 

7 9 

51/3 

29/- 

William Baird 

29/- 

9d 

7 7 

33/9 

26/4*. 

Bestobell 

27/9 

1 6d 

5 0 


Monty Marktt Indicators 

The feature of the foreign exchanges was the further hardening 
of sterling the spot rate nsmg above $2 39 for the hr it time m 
two months Also on the September trade surplus the 3 months 
forward discount narrowed to leaa than 1c on Tuesday the 
smallest this year The money markets were influenced by further 
official sates of gilt edged conditions remained tight despite 
another marginal drop in tha Treasury bill rata at the weekly 
tender to the lowest ainca March 5th 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

Amount 

91 Day 
Average 
rate of 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

Date of 

(£ mn) 

Applied 

at Max 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1968 

Offered 

91-Day 

for 

Allotment 

1 4 

Rate* 

% 

standing 

Oct 

1969 

II 

150 0 

282 1 

130 6 79 

47 

1 900 0 

July 

II 

100 0 

201 1 

157 5 27 

21 

1 540 0 

18 

too 0 

205 9 

157 5 41 

14 

1.510 0 


25 

120 0 

237 2 

156 7 27 

46 

1 480 0 

Aug 

1 

100 0 

219 3 

156 1 39 

14 

1.490 0 

8 

150 0 

271 8 

155 10 86 

23 

1,490 0 


IS 

100 0 

233 9 

155 10 13 

20 

1 570 0 


22 

140 0 

237 3 

155 10 16 

43 

1 570 0 

Sept 

29 

120 0 

236 6 

155 9 67 

19 

1.570 0 

5 

150 0 

S 

155 1 IV 

64 

1.560 0 

12 

120 0 

20J | 

155 to a 

s 45 

1 570 0 

„ 

19 

130 0 

219 5 

155 10 87- 

34 

1.580 0 


26 

MO 0 

196 3 

156 2 54 

34 

f.570 8 

Oct 

3 

120 0 

219 4 

154 8 23 

70 

1460 0 

• 

10 

MOO 

207 Q 

153 7 81 

65 

1460 0 


* On October I Osh tenders for 91-day bills, at £98 is 8d secured 
65 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full The offor for 
dilt weak was for CNI0 million 91-day bills 


Prices. 

1969 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stock* 

Oct , 

111989 

Oft 

-Qct 

High 

Low 


woak 

, *1 

21/l*i 

13/8 

Bookocs i 

% J4/7*s 

Ifoi 

8*3 

76/9 

15/- 

46/- 

British Match 

53/9 

-1 h 

4 4 

9/2*4 

Brfffah Oxygen 


3*sd 

5 7 

1 71- 

12/0*4 

British Ropes 

13/4*. 

-l*4d 

6 2 

9/3 

S/I*. 

Cope Allman 

6/6 

+ »4d 

9 2 

74/6 

47/- 

De La Rue 

52/- 

-21- 

4 3 

62/- 

ft. 

39/7*. 

at 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 
Hudson’s Bay 

44/6* 

X 

4 Id 
H/- 
+ 1/3 

5 9 

n 

tsf 

44/3 

Inchcape 

n/- 

13/- 

2 8 

119 

C. koh 

Y 122 

-4 

4 9 

101/- 

78/- 

Johnson Matthey 

81/3 

t|f 

2 6 

I3SI. 

30*. 

Ung-Temco-Vought 

$V*s 

3 1 

73*4 

38*. 

Utton Industries 

$53** 

+*• 


565 

378 

Metallgesellschaft 

DSS0 

-8 

1 7 

114*4 

94*4 

Minneta MAM 

$iir# 

-*. 

1 4 

205 

122 

Mitsui 

Y.I22 

-3 

5 7 

21/- 

15/4*. 

Pillar 

17/1*. 

+ Mid 

3 8 

107/- 

74/6 

Rank Org 'A' 

104/6 

vz 

1 1 

5 8 

33/- 

64/ Ms 

20/- 

Sears A 

21 /i 

37/- 

Slater Walker 

m 


1 3 

24/6 

17/9 

Steetley 

17/10'. 

4 7 

15/10*. 

10/3 

Thos filling 

II/I0V 

•flO'sd 

5 6 

43/4's 

27/l0*« 

Turner A Newall 

28/10'. 

7 5 

47 

40 

Union Carbide 

$41*4 

+ !'• 

48 

22/7*. 

<1/3 

Wilkinson Swd 

12/6 ^ 


4 8 



Oil 




679 

562 

Aquitaine 

Fr.575 

-13 

2 1 

160/- 

114/- 

Brit Petroleum 

115/- 

-6d 

3 5 

134/6 

78/9 

Burmah Oil 

79/- 

1/6 

4 1 

259 9 

lib 1 

Cle Petroles 

Fr 231 9 

+ 3 7 

3 4 

40"u 

27*. 

Continental OH 

$28*. 

+*. 


48*. 

32»« 

Gulf Oil 

$34 

+’. 

4 6 

68*. 

5l*o 

Mobil Oil 

$52*. 

-2*. 

42 

2650 

2130 

Petroflna 

Fr.B2l46 

+ 11 

4 3 

38*u 

25*4 

Phillips Petroleum 

$26*t 

+ '• 


£35*4 

£21*. 

Royal Dutch 

£23*. 

+ *. 

3 2 

100/- 

If. 

Shell Transport 

72/3 


3 4 

74*. 

Stan OH Calif 

$56*4 

fl's 

4 9 

69*. 

52 

Stan Oil Indiana 

$53 

+*. 

4 3 

85*. 

68 

Stan Oil N J 

ro*. 

$32*. 

+ 1*4 

5 3 

39*. 

30*4 

Texaco Inc 

H 1*4 

5 1 



Gold Mines—Finance 



158/9 

112/6 

OFSfT 

i 7 " 

-1/3 

7 2 

98/6 

56/10*. 

Anglo-American 


2 7 

89/6 

43/6 

Charter Cons 

X. 

170 1- 
425/- 

+ 1 ^ 

2 8 

79/4*. 

41/9 

170/- 

Cons Gold Fids 

- 1/4*4 

3 5 

240/- 

General Mining 

li/6 

4 8 

730/- 

415/- 

J burg Cons 


2 0 

228/9 

115/- 

Rand Selection 

115/- 

8/9 

4 0 

275/- 

151/3 

Union Corpn 

155 h 

• 8/3 

3 3 



Minos A Motels 




34*. 

26 

Alcan Alum 

$C 30*4 

1 I*. 


3800 

3025 

Alutftultie 

Fr S 3325 

4 175 

2 4 

36*. 

27*4 

Amer Met Cllm 

$30*4 

1 '■ 

4 8 

5/7*. 

3 l 3 

Amt) Tin Niger 

3/9 

Mid 

n 

64*. 

27 

Anaconda 

$28*4 

1 '» 

84/6 

35/- 

CAST 

51/- 

+ 5/4 

3 9 

72/6 

63/- 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 

63/- 


5 5 

II1/6 

60/6 

De Beers Defd 

61/- 

4/6 

2 5 

146 

106*4 

Fslconbridge 

$C 144*4 

f 3*4 


40*. 

32S 

Inter Nickel 

$36*4 

1 l*« 

5 5 

57*. 

37*4 

Kennecott 

$44*. 


63/l's 

27/6 

Lonrho 

30/9 

12/9 

3 3 

92/- 

63/6 

Mount 1st 

88/6 

4 6d 

2 6 

118 1 

77 1 

Penarrova 

Raynoidt Metals 

Fr 121*. 


2 3 

45** 

29*. 

$36 

1 5 

2 5 

155/6 

103/- 

RTZ 

112/6* 

15/6 

1 8 

36/6 

7 71- 

21/- 

R ho leans 

24/9 

4 1/3 

25 7 

36/3 

Roan Set Trust 

50/6 

19/- 

13 1 

242/6 

127/6 

Selection Trust 

152/6 

4-5/- 

2 2 

2452 

1700 

Union Mlnlere 

9rJo 1906 

—8 

3 4 

129/- 

84/- 

Western Mining 


+ 1/9 

0 2 

38 h 

18/- 

Zambia Ang-Am 

Plantations, Etc. 

23/6 

♦ 2/6 

18 8 

% 

1/10*. 

Assam Coni d 

21- 


14 1 

47/6 

Cons T A Lnds 


-■/- 

16 1 

39/7*. 

27/- 

Guthrie 

3d 

98 

5 / 3*4 

11/9 

3/7*. 

6/6 

Hlghlnds A Low 
JokaJ 

1 

3d 

10 7 

7 5 

4/i 

3/3*4 

Plantation Holdgs 

3/6 


II 0 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 

London: October 15 


Bank Rato 

% 

Eurostorling deposits 

(from 7% 27/2/69) 

8 

(in Ports) 


Deposit rates 1 


2 days notlct 

10 

7 days notice 


3 months 

11*0 

Clearing banks 

6 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

6*. 

Treasury bills 

7 04 

Local authorities 

9*4-9S 

Carts, of Deposit 8 75 

3 months' fluid 


Start lag: 


Local authorities 

9*. 

Spot ret# 

$2 3913 

Finance houses 

10*4-10*4 

Forward discount 

Interbank rate 


ft month*') 

I'm cents 

7 days' w 

9*4 

Forward cover 


Treasury Bills 


(3 months') 


3 months 

7".# 

Annual Int. cost 

l-«% 

Eurodollar deposits: 


IviviiMiiM currency: 

7 days' not Its 

9*. 

Investment f 

27*.% prem 

3 months' 

10*4 



Covered Arbitrage 


In lavour oh 


Margins (3 months) 


Last wsOk % 

This week % 

Troiaur/Hfo 


N York 2 

N< York l*t 

lurpdollar/UK local 




authority foam 


N, York Fa 

N York 2*a 

EtfrodoHar/Surostortint 

London *m 

N York *fa 

Uncovered Arbkrag 

ft 

I 

| 


ffurodollor/UK local 




anib ■ ■li 4i leeee 

•uuiuiivj resits 


N York *• 

N York *m 

iurodoilaiflntorboal 


N York S 

K York 



Columbus Statue and the New World’s first Cathedral—just minutes from Bank of America’s new branch 


Bank of America 
has a man-on-the-spot 
in Santo Domingo. 


He’s just opened a new branch in the 
Dominican Republic commercial and financial 
center. Here, he can help your company find 
and develop investment opportunities. And, 
through our world-wide network of 
Bank of America branches and affiliates, he'll 
have foreign-trade contacts around the world. 
If you're interested in doing business 


in this expanding economy—and you need 
import-export financing, multi-currency lines 
of credit or any other major banking service 
—he's the man to see. In the Caribbean, 
throughout the Americas, around the world, 
Bank of America puts a man-on-the-spot 
where experience is needed most—on the Spot. 
See Bank of America—first in banking. 




BANK OP AMBUCA—CAN FRANCISCO, IOC ANCBU8, NSW TOMS: Owetc 1000 branch** In California and mud the world tectadlaf: Amstaidam 
Antwerp • Asvndon • Athens • Bangkok* latent • Itemlngbam • Bogota * Comber • Ipnaets • Buenos Aim * Calcutta • Cooc epdo n • Curacao 
Pfohctm » Dublin • De u^W » Frankfort a Quim ♦ Cn au u i l a Ctty • CnapeqnU • Hong Kong a Karachi • Kobe • Kvela fatapnr • Legos • lebotn 
UPet • Lltne • Mn> • fcfhn • Madras • Menegne * Mianhmw ♦ Manila • MeneMe • MedeIMn • Manich * Osaka # Panama OW • Peris 
CMm . inrtarri a ra • Sadean • Sanriaan • leonl * SlnieMdn • TdM • TbfloebialCe * Totem • Vdparafeo a Vienna • Tnbnheme * Zurich 
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Anatomy of 
a chemical company 


Some of the things a large chemical 
company has a hand in making might 
surprise you. Everyone knows about 
pesticides, plastics and rubber. But 
what about the little things that make 
ordinary living less trouble, more fun ? 
Hie model below answers the question 
beautifully. 

Take Area i. Shell chemicals for 
industry are intimately involved in the 
shampoos, sprays and conditioners that 
help make hair lovelier and healthier. 
In Area 2 the teeth are white, the 


cheeks flawless, the lips colourful (or 
colourless, depending on fashion), 
thanks to pastes, creams and lipsticks 
which contain Shell chemicals. And the 
perfume round Area 3, the deodorants, 
body lotions and colognes of 4, the leg 
tans of 5 and the nail varnishes of 6 all 
depend to some degree or another on 
Shell chemicals. 

The chemicals themselves have un- 
glamorous names. Some are solvents— 
ketones and alcohols. Some are deriva¬ 
tives of ethylene and propylene such as 


ethanolamines, ethylene glycols, pro- # 
pylene glycols and glycerines. The 
complete list is too long to print here. 
We think it will include most of the 
chemicals in which your company is 
interested. 


Think chemicals—think Shell 


Shell Chemicals I shmi 
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My government 

Even before Thursday’s by-elec¬ 
tions, Mr Wilson made it clear 
that he was most interested in 
running an extended election cam¬ 
paign, and determined not to risk 
offending any potential Labour 
supporter by purposive govern¬ 
ment on Her Majesty’s behalf 
What will he do after Thursday’s 
message from the people ?, page 
13 The Queen’s Speech and 
its promises, pages-21 and 68. 


And now Australia 

The swing to Tabor that nearly 
knocked Mr Gorton out of office 
in Australia last weekend is partly 
the result of the American 
collapse of morale over Vietnam 
—and other people’s loss of confi¬ 
dence in the United States, page 
17. The way the swing ran 
through the country, page 37. 


Footprints in the Salt 

The strategic arms limitation 
talks that open in Helsinki this 
month had better face the 
fact that the nuclear balance 
is being eroded under their feet, 
page 16. How America views the 
prospects, page 44. 




Is it hopeless ? 

There seems to be very little 
hope left of finding a peaceful 
compromise between Israel and 
Yassir Arafat and his fellow- 
Palestinians The way ithe two 
sides have slid into irreconcilable 
positions, page 14. The conse¬ 
quent fight between the com¬ 
mandos and the reluctant 
Lebanese, page 25. Israel’s elec¬ 
tion makes it all seem a bit 
rriorc inexorable, same page. 



Th\ new mark 

Hav^ig now fixed the D-mark 
rath 4- higher than expected, the 
Gerrians have shown that a 
preliminary period of floating can 
be a'successful way of changing 
a patity, page 61. Could the 
yen ty next in the firing line ?, 
page 


Cheaper flying, faster 
trains 

Fare cus by the airlines from 
this Saturday, in defiance of most 
of the government-inspired regu¬ 
lations, page 63. A speed-up on 
British tail by 1975, if the new 
APT proves a success, page 65 . 
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Business Brief 58 German revaluation : mark two 


In the Trail of the Mark 
It’s Quicker by APT 
It's Cheaper without GAB 

Britain : Power : the miners* handshake ; 
Strikes ; Scot r budget ; Queen's Speech : a mixed 
bag ; The economy ; Hovercraft ; Decimal 
currency 

International : Lancia: the Pope sells out to 
keep the peace ; Shipping ; Japan ; Uranium ; 
Euratom ; Greece ; Ghana ; The yen ; Space ; 
EEC 

Investment: Wall Street expects a bumpy flight 

and Boeing rat< hes the 1 ross-winds ; Market ; 
Unit trusts; Rootes Motors; New funds; Con • 
glomerates , Holiday camps ; Interest-bearing 
deposits ; Plessey 
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The Incomes Rout 

Sir —You arc right to draw attention to the 
very senous danger to the economy of the 
collapse of the incomes policy, and to the 
appaient indifference of politicians to this 
fact (October 25th) 

I would like to stress one particular aspect 
of this situation which has the most grave 
implications. All of us who are concerned 
with such matters know that there has, in the 
past year and a half, been a marked deterior¬ 
ation generally in labour relations. This was 
nor the case until then. A complete, or nearly 
complete, frec/c is acceptable for a limited 
period, m the face of an acknowledged crisis. 
And it was, m fact, generally accepted. It is 
a \ery different matter when what is stated 
to be a temporary emergency measure is pro¬ 
longed, .seemingly, indefinitely: and, what is far 
worse, when the Government permits or even 
sponsors, in the face of militant action, settle¬ 
ments which are in flagrant violation of the 
criteria which it has itself laid down, and 
which it continues to enforce elsewhere. 

'ihese surrenders, in the face of militancy, 
m the public sector, inevitably highly publi¬ 
cised by the mass media, have made it clear 
to everyone that militancy, and only militancy, 
pays: have made the position of the moderate 
and responsible trade union official quite 
impossible: and have undone the efforts of 
many managements to remedy past errors and 
deficiencies, and .to institute satisfactory pro¬ 
cedures based on the honouring of agreements 
freely negotiated.—Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh William McEwan Younger 


Vietnam 

Sir — 1 , for one, was against American in¬ 
volvement in Vietnam. But after reading your 
excellent article “ Straightforward Is Better " 
(October 11th) I changed my mind. 

I now realise that those who kicked up 
such a row over the extinction of the “ Prague 
spring," will also perhaps, 011c day, rue an 
o\erhasty American withdrawal from Viet¬ 
nam, after all America's promises of undying 
support for the government and people of 
South Vietnam. 

Those Americans who are all for an im¬ 
mediate withdrawal only seem to indicate 
that Americans do not have it in them to 
fight for freedom in one small country, when 
the British fought for six long years throughout 
Europe against the Nazi juggernaut. What 
America needs most at the moment, perhaps, 
is a Churchill and not a Chamberlain.—Yours 
faithfully, Raghu Krishnan 

Chakradharpur , India 


Sir— -In your well directed comment on the 
American position in Vietnam (October nth) 
surely a fundamental point was omitted. The 
question to answer is “ Are they there as 
aggressor* or to aid the victims of aggres¬ 
sion ? " 

Who is guilty of using a “war of national 
{liberation ” as an instrument of policy in 
[South Vietnam ? The &>uth Vietnamese 
’’ftcwcmimflt ?—Yours faithfully, K. Baird 




Common Market 

Sir— My friend William Pickles is not well 
advised when he tries to minimise the impor¬ 
tance of the party conferences’ stand in favour 
of joining the common market by saying that 
they only voted in favour of negotiations 
(Letters, October 18th). The delegates 
answered the questions put to them, and they 
answered them positively; they could not 
answer questions not put. The Conservatives 
have repeatedly voted in favour of “ going 
into Europe " and the Labour party conference 
of 1967 ratified by a great majority the 
decision of the Wilson government to apply 
again for the admission of the United King¬ 
dom. These conference decisions have never 
been reversed. But even if we accept Mr 
Pickles’s interpretation of the 1969 decisions, 
it does not support his own point of view 
on the common market, expressed in his 
slogan “ Not with Europe.” Mr Picklcs’s 
attitude towards the European communities 
found expression only in a resolution submit¬ 
ted to the Labour party conference by the 
Draughtsmen and Allied Technicians’ Asso¬ 
ciation. In order to avoid a crushing defeat 
and hide the weakness of their position, they 
withdrew their resolution before voting could 
take place. 

A British entry into the common market 
is called by Mr Pickles “ putting us all into 
the shackles of the treaties of Rome and 
Paris." I don’t know what kind of Paris treaty 
he has in mind, but the shackles of the Rome 
treaty have been worn by the Italians since 
1958, and they like it enormously, thriving 
on it. So do the other five members of the 
European communities.—Yours faithfully, 
London, NWu J. W. Breugfl 

Ulster 

Sir— What with Mr Hone saying (October 
18th) that Ulster practically won the war, 
and even your journal stressing that Ulster 
fought for Britain and Eire didn’t, you might 
consult your military correspondent to con¬ 
firm that : 

(a) Ulster’s devotion did not stretch to intro¬ 
ducing conscription. 

(b) of the “ thousands of southern Irishmen 
who hastened to the battlefront to prove their 
ancient valour ” (Mr Hone quoting Winston 
Churchill), several obtained the Victoria 
Cross. The only Ulsterman to do so was a 
Catholic who sold it afterwards. 

Valour on the Shankill Road is seasonal, 
and tends to manifest itself in the small hours 
after the imposition of local licensing laws. 
—Yours faithfully, D. McAlister 

West Berlin 


World Income Gap 

Sir—A colleague remarked to me some time 
ago that if the income disparity between the 
rich and poor countries did not increase in 
relative terms, then we can at least always fall 
back on absolute differences; and so we can 
and, in fact, now get Mr Thirlwall’s rather 
unnecessary bit of arithmetic (Letters, October 
18th). I should have thought th*t the distftal 
poverty in much of the world today is so 
obvious and glaring that dubious welfare com¬ 
parisons are not needed to make us aware of j 
its enormity. In order to alleviate this 
poverty, gro\yth is required—substantial 
economic, growth over a long period of time, 
together with a more equitable distribution 
of the fruits of that growth within the pool 
countries—whatever might be happening 
the world income gap, be it measured if 
relative or absolute magnitudes* And yet* 
who can deny that the income gap ban 


become a frcqutfnt topic pf‘ keynote speeches 
and the subject of numerous references in 
learned papers and the public press £' (Sven 
such ubiquity, >t .seems to me desirable to 
give some quantitative content to what is 
basically a quantitative concept. 

May I tje permitted to Add an explanatory 
note to the tabic of mine which you printed 
on October 11 th The 70 countries which 
were included in my inquiry represent all the 
countries for which the required population 
and national income data could be obtained 
for an early postwar period and for subse¬ 
quent years For 1949 1 used the United 
Nations’ “ National and Per Capita Tneomes 
for Seventy Countries in 1949 (1950), and 

for 1957 I obtained comparable data for the 
same 70 countries from M. Usui and 
£. E. Hagen’s “ World Income, 1957 ” (1959J; 
for 1962 no such information was readily 
available, and hence I computed my own 
figures from primarily UN statistics Because 
1962 showed some reversal 1 dative to 1957, 
my unexpected findings centre largely on the 
1957 v. 1949 comparison, and for these two 
years I availed myself of two well-known 
sources which, in their own way, have been 
extensively used in development literature. 

As to the division of the world into low- 
income, middle-income and high-income 
countries, I followed Ragnar Nurske, who 
originally developed this classification with 
the 1949 UN data in his “ Problems of 
Capital Formation in Underdeveloped 
Countries" (1953), by applying the same 
population ratios to the population data for 
1 y57 and 1962 (the countries being ranked 
in each of these years in ascending per 
capita income order), I derived the corres¬ 
ponding income shares as shown in my table. 

My conclusion that there was not much of 
a change in the world income distribution 
refers to the 1950s and cannot be construed 
to apply to the 1960s, 70s or 80s; indeed, my 
1962 figures as well as currently available 
groWth data suggest that the 1960s may turn 
out differently. It would perhaps be ironic if 
the'“growing income gap" notion, which 
sought to describe world conditions during the 
1954s, should come into its own in this and 
sub>cquent development decades. But what¬ 
ever the changes, their direction and magni¬ 
tude cannot be adequately established by 
resirt to emotional empiricism. 

With respect to the implication that my 
firdings may encourage complacency about 
the plight of the poor countries, I trust that 
yoi will permit me to quote a recent observa¬ 
tion in your paper, which noted that “ the 
nfood of the industrialised world towards 

S ving aid has become one of impatience and 
spondency, just because the gap between the 
■eh and the poor has, seemingly, increased in 
lie past decade."—Yours faithfully, 

M. G. Muf.i.i fr 
Department of Political Economy 
University of Glasgow 

Sexports „ 

Sir —Hpw enterprising of you to print that 
picture of the girl in the chastity belt (October 
25th). What exactly was the purpose though ? 
To emphasise 'the Economists progressive 
image ? To show how fashionable and broad¬ 
minded you are ? Prurience of course could 
not be the reason. 

Perhaps we shall soon have an Etonomist 
erotic supplement. I shan’t know because I 
Am confining my subscription to those financial 
journals which still keep a sense of proportion 
and print what they should be printing— 
financial informatioiLr-Yours 1 faithfully, 

London , N8 O. Lewis 
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Ultravox. 

Your sound investment 

of £89.0.0. 


■ ■ 



Ultravox by Dictaphone is a sound investment in 
efficiency and freedom Keep it in a drawer, take it on 
trips, or sit it on the desk—it s transistorised to record on 
command Compact? Obviously Controls pimple— 
one button operates dictate, playback, stop/start and 
back space Unique 7 Yes Only Ultravox has the sound 
sheet system—loads automatically and is re-usable Can 
be filed (octavo size) folded and mailed And 
Dictaphone sells to you directly by a team of trained 
business consultants—surveys are free and without 
obligation And Ultravox dictating machines offer a 
choice of colours—green red or grey to suit your 
office decor 

It all adds up to a sound investment with 
Dictaphone whose business has always been dictating 
machines —the company responsible for research and 
development of th$ latest and most sophisticated 
equipment available The Dictaphone Ultravox—£89, 
at a really competi/ive price 

Sound like the kind of efficiency you re interested in 7 

(J) Dictaphone 

^ The’irst name you think of 
injdictatinq machines 
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You ga%e down Grand Canyon. 
You whirl around New York. 
Creak-lift up Eiffel Tower. 

Go shoeless Tokyo. 

Travel many longitudes and platitudes. 
Think you've seen world. 

Pity. Missed half. 

Missed exciting southern hemisphere. 
Musn't miss Rio de faneiro. 
Much music. Carnival cavortings. 
Gay goings on. 

Musn't miss Johannesburg. 
South African game reserves. 
Wild life. Staggering scenery. 
Musn't miss Sydney. Kangaroo soup. 
Lavy-around beaches. 

Super surfing 
How get there ? 

South African Airways. 

Big Boeings, of course. 

Down from Europe. 

Down from New York. 

First airline swooping across three 
continents southern hemisphere. 



Southern hemisphere now on upsurge. 
Upsurge . 3 
Understatement. 


S A 


EH9 


SOUTH AMMO AN AIRWAYS 





He’s .aerfvoor awkward customers 


WmSm w- j - 

r ^iT.mftsor Guardian, but they 

Awkward for you because,although newspa per the obyious way 

he's one of the North East's ABO men,he aBCI readers in an area where 

SSTi- o national doily-ond .We »^ notional doil.es have such a 

ore thousands like him, 40* of the ABO nofonous)y , ow coverage, 

men in fact who readThe Jourrwl.the The f ac tj ore simple. 

e-ssssssss**: 

or«a AddThoJournol ond you rflOC 


54%-over twice as many 

So next time you need ABUis 

nationally,we’ll give you the ones yo 
rw*ad in the North East 

Just write to Graham Cartwright 
Thomson Newspapers Limited 
200 Gray's Inn Road London WC 

or call 01-8371234 extension 450 

THE JOURNAL uf 
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THE 'MPOSSBLE' MARKET: 


Oldham batteries upped their 
Canadian sales 300% 
against tough 
American competition 

(Air Canada can help you lift your sales too) 



Cftflada ii a £3,000 million export market, but 
to far British companies have hardly scratched 
the surface. Is it such en impossible task? Sortie 
firms know better. 

Oldham, the third largest industrial battery manufoc 
turer in Britain, is a spectacular example Three years ago 
they decided to enter the Canadian market, with special 
emphasis on batteries for fork-lift trucks The American 
manufacturers from Detroit were the powerful competi 
tors But even with this competition, in three years 
Oldham have tripled their Canadian sales Thie spectacu¬ 
lar success has convinced Oldham that they are ready 
to take on the Americans on their home ground, Detroit 
The reason for Oldham s success ? The right product 
for the right market, they say Together With regular, 
personal contact with the market itself 

This Is where Air Canada comas In 

Air Canada (with BOAC) has daily non*strip services to 
both Toronto and Montreal And regular non-stop flights 
to Vancouver and the expanding West Flights to 37 
cities, every day of the year And being a major North 
American airline, our service doesn’t stop with Canada 
We can speed you on to 8 key centres in the U$A, 
including Los Angeles Cleveland, New York, Miami and 
Chicago 

Oldham make constant use of this service to keep 
their top management m touch with the market situation 
And it's a direct result of this frequent contact that 
Oldham have been so successful 
We wouldn’t pretend that an airline can answer your 
export problems, or even ultimately influence your 
decisions But if, like Oldham, you've already set your 
eyes on the Canadian market, now s a good time to talk 
to your Travel Agent or Air Canada 
And we II give your sales a lift too 


Al R CANADA ® 

142/4 R^oe t St Ml London W1 014298202 Audofflcoftin 
Glasgow Birmingham Manchagtar Leads Ootrlfn arHlSharmfeit 
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Cossor Information 


Systems make computer 
talk just a little more human 


The advice you want* Not on a piece of indecipher¬ 
able ticker-tape, but in dearly displayed plain language. 
This is merely one important feature of this remarkable 
computer satellite. 

Designed to access almost every type of computer, 
the DIDS 400 is flexible and of proven simplidty, even 
for inexperienced staff* DIDS 400 units can be placed 
within a few feet of or thousands of miles from your 
computer. The connections are easily achieved and 
bring to provincial and overseas offices the immediate 
advantages of computer usage. 

We make no attempt here to go into technicalities. 
This space just gives you the general picture ~ and our 
picture is better than that given by any other display 
system. In fact the DIDS 400 puts all the fadlities of 
your computer within your personal reach. 

(t,puts your finger back on the button currently 
re^edfoftppecialists. 

For lull 
ment. 




or a demonstration of this major develop* t 

ite or telephone: cossor electronics limited, data system* harlow, esshx. tel: Uu2 
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PROPERTY 


AUSTRALIA 

Northern Tablelands of New South Wales 

AUCTION SALE 

Renowned Super Fine Wool Property 

"EMU CREEK " 

Walcha NSW 
In Heirt of N< w Kn gland 

1 7 *>7 * Acr s trtchold Unrestricted 17 5TB Acres 

Wool hxihinki Macquarie Place, Sydney 
FrldHy 12th DkCLMBDR I960 11 JO A M Bharp 

To bt. offend first as a Whok If not aold then In 6 Blocks subject to 
survi y Also 

'BLACKFELLOWS GULLY" 

1 42 r > Aon a bruehold Unrestricted 1 425 Acres 

Hu saw of any block contingent on >the sale of all blocks within one month 

"EMU CREEK" 

sirivill) 8 mihs l- »st of Walcha 48 mlh s Armldale 67 mil»H 
1 am north 108 miles Port Maoquftrte, High and Primary School bus 
Rurtl kc ncity telephone J40 miles Sydney 347 Brisbane 
UK MKV Principal!) unduliting with small areas of low hilk nothing 
M cep pipeclay trap slate and a little basalt formation Boundary 
netted subdivided Into v< paddocks all watered by creeks and dams 
10 000 atns have been sown to rye sub clover cocksfoot and white clover 
(o 000 acres received 12 cwt huporphosphatt 5 000 acres H cwt during 
the rust twilvi years) the remaining 7 000 acres sown to whit* clover 
til i ri n«d J ml of supi ri hosphate W th the ixception of small 
(lumps of tms In most paddocks tht timber has been dead for many 
v ars Two Alistrlps for superlm, 

ll\I>h \IJ 28 inchts to 30 Inches Altitude 3 275 feet 

C \llllllNb CA1*\CI1Y In. Blackfellowa Gully 30 500 Sheep Inc 
1B0IK1 ewis plus 400 Cattle 

1 \ll*IU>\ 1 MI* N1M Brick Homestead in excellent condition recently 
modirnlsid comprises master bedroom wl h own bathroom, septic dtc 
1? ive other bedrooms second bathroom dining room sitting room etc 
Lxcill nt wittr supply Most rooms centrally heated WooJehed 9 stands 
cUc motor driven accommodation for 21 men 2 sets sawn timber 
sh( < p Yardh 1 set eLt le yards loading ramp dip plus all necessary 
ou buildings Four cottages all with hot water electric light aeptic 
one centnil) heated All buildings recently painted and In very good 
condition There is a second Woolshed used for crutching equipped with 
o elcc a ands aheap yards 

GENERAL REMARKS 

l* Mir Clift.* K” has been in the vendor family s hands for 102 years 
has never been overstocked consequently is free of noxious weeds and 
pints The sheep have for a century been scientifically and carefully 
bred and heavily classed to their present standard which would be 
that of the largest and hlgheet quality auper fine Merino Flock In the 
world The wool has always been eagerly sought after by British, Italian 
and French mills Tor the manufacture of choicest woollen fabrics and 
ha»H always created keen Interest In the trade The Emu Creek wool 
clip (GRCi In diamond) holds many World Commonwealth and State 
record prices established with lines of 5 bales or more With the establish¬ 
ment of pasture the wool clip has Increased from 600 bales In 1982 to 
l OU in 1968 With continuation of the pasture programme an additional 
5 000 sheep could safely be carried in addition to considerably more cattle 

"BLACKFELLOWS GULLY" 

1 425 Acres Freehold Unrestricted 1 425 Acres 

Also contingent on all 1 Emu Creek being sold 
SITUATED 8 miles East of Walcha 9 miles Emu Creek Home¬ 
stead School bus 3 miles 100 miles Port Macquarie 
COUNTRY Rich basalt undulating country running to rich creek 

flats Timbered white and yellow box gum Entire property has been 
Improved many years Sown to rye grass, white clover, sub clover 
cooksfoot phalarii fertilised with 1 cwt superphosphate annually over 
past twelve years Subdivided Into 9 paddocks, boundary and in*e~nal 
fencing netting all paddocks watered by 3 creeks a bore windmill 
and dam '. u 

BUILDINGS New 2 B R Flbro Cottage lounge-dining room, kltjhep, 
bathroom, Rural electricity hot waiter central heating, septic, M*£S 
Woolshed sheep yards, cattle yards loading ramp, hay abed, sto 
CARRYING CAPACITY Safely carry 4 500 sheep including 3.000 

ewes plus cattle , has carried up to 5 600 In recent years has brfcd 
and fattened oroesbred Lambs and Vsalens 

“ BLACKFELLOWS GULLY ” is a sound, rich and most attractive 
self-contained property , it could easily be converted to a vealer and 
cattle proposition 

TERMS io% on signing Contract, balance cash on completion. Alter¬ 
nately a further 50% on completion, balance in three equal annual 
Instalments after the first two yean’ rest period making a total pay¬ 
ment to be made over five yean Interest el 71% on half yearly rests 
DELIVERY 31st March 1970 
For further details and arrangements to Inspect apply • 

ELDER SMITH GOLDSBROUGH MORT LIMITED 

(Is*. IB BUft Asst) 

LONDON, SYDNEY, WALCHA & BRANCHES 


AUCTION SALE—LONDON AUCTK)N&AMt 

TUESDAY, 2nd DECEMBER, 1988-3 |un. 

(onku enviously sold) 


investment* 


FREEHOLD SHOPS 

58/58* ABINGTON STREET 

NORTHAMPTON 

Excellent trading position, close to many leading multiple 
companies Two shops let to Coats. Patons Ltd , at the low 
exclusive rental of £2.100 per annum 

VALUABLE REVERSION 1987 

498 BRIXTON ROAD 

BRIXTON 

[ Fine trading location in this flounshing shopping centre dose 
to multiple companies Let to Dolcia Ltd. at the very low 
exclusive rental of £1 500 per annum 

SUBSTANTIAL REVERSION 1986 

106/108 HIGH STREET 

HARLESDEN 

Good retail trading location close to leading multiple com¬ 
panies Let at the very low rental of £1,200 per annum 

VALUABLE REVERSIONS 1975 

FREEHOLD & LONG LEASEHOLD SHOPS 

50/54 THE BROADWAY, UXBRIDGE ROAD 

SOUTHALL 

Good trading location in principal shopping thoroughfare 
close to leading multiples Three shops with one upper floor 
let and producing £3,500 per annum 

REVERSIONS 1976 and 1982 


vacant possession 


LONG LEASEHOLD OFFICE 

2 BERKELEY SQUARE 

MAYFAIR 

Elegant offices with ancillary residential accommodation on 
basement, ground and five upper floors Frontage 18ft 3in 
Total net floor area, 2,365 sq ft 

FREEHOLD SUPERMARKET 

41, 42, 43 ST. JAMES'S STREET 

BRIGHTON 

Newly constructed ground and first with rear loading facili¬ 
ties. Frontage'37ft oin Retail depth about 80ft Site depth 
about 100ft Total net floor area 5,216 aq ft, with options 
to purchase adjoining land with benefit of planning consant 
for extension to existing premises 

Auctioneers 



28 St. George St.. Hanover Sq., London, W1R OAE. 01-829 S282 
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Dodwell. 

The right-hand to help 
you in'world trading. 

Dodwell are always on hand to act fast for you in the 
world’s markets. 

Knowing the influences, the procedures and making the 
introductions. Researching the potential, buying, 
selling, negotiating. 

This is Dodwell’s business—making famous names famous 
the world over. 

DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

••tablished 1868 



DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED* INTERNATIONAL MARKETING, TRADING 
AND SHIPPING. HEAD OFFICE IS FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDONEC2 
Telephone 01 6380040 Telex London 27311 (4 lines) 

BRANCHES, SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES Hong Kong Japan.USA. 
Canada West Germany Australia Kenya Uganda Tanzania. India and Taiwan 
Connections throughout the world 
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The Will To Win 


The most likely effect of Thursday’s five by-elections is that 
they will end, for three months at least, the feverish specula¬ 
tion that Mr Wilson might be on the point of driving to 
Buckingham Palace and asking the Queen for a snap general 
election. That speculation, which appears to have been started 
by those Tories who were getting hysterical as they watched 
their national lead in the opinion polls rapidly decline, was 
never very sensible. On Thursday night, as the first flash 
from Paddington showed an anti-Labour swing of i r .4 per 
cent, it looked less sensible still. 

This edition of The Economist had to go to press when 
the results available were this swing in Paddington ; the news 
that Labour had baiely held Islington, with a swing to the 
Toiies of 9.5 per cent ; and what nowadays has to be 
counted as a pretty good Labour performance in holding 
Glasgow Gorbals, hitherto one of its fifty safest seats, by a 
majority of 4,163 above the waning Scottish Nationalists. No 
results were yet in from Sw'indon or Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
but separate opinion polls there had forecast anti-Labour 
swings of between 11^ per cent and 14 per cent. It was 
aheady known that the voting there had been much higher 
than in the other threr. If, by the end of the long night, 
Labour has scraped through in all five seats, it will proudly 
proclaim that it has kept control of a nap hand. 

In reality, the swings already recorded are a blow to the 
party's confidence that there has been a massive recovery 
in its fortunes. They should also help to restore the mental 
equilibiium of impressionable Tories. But they will do nothing 
for the quality of the government of this country between 
now and the election. 

This does not necessarily make it certain that the election 
will be later rather than sooner. The swings so far are at 
the bottom end of the range experienced in the last two 
years: when, except in seats affected by nationalist assaults 
(like the Gorbals), the pro-Tory swing has never been less 
than 8J per cent nor more than 2 1 i per cent. The Tories 
can rightly claim that the lowest swings have always been 
in October when politics have just come back from holiday 
(8J per cent in Cambridge in October of 1967, and 10.8 per 
cent in Bassetlaw a year ago), and that opinion steadily 
swung back against Labour in the following winters and 
springs ; also, that a nationwide swing of even 10 per cent 
in a general election would give the Conservatives a majority 
of over 230. Labour can reply that most of these by-elections 
may make a worse showing for Mr Wilson than a nation¬ 


wide test would. As is repoited on page 21, the major national 
opinion polls ate at present showing the average pro-Tory 
swing since 1966 as cither 4.7 or 5.4 or 5.7 or 8.6 or 9.7 per 
cent. 

As the governing paity, Labour can at least hope to pull 
back a couple of points during the election campaign, and 
the Tories need a 4 per cent swing since the 1966 election 
Jesuit to capture a bare majority in the Commons. That is the 
sort of arithmetic that might put heart into the Labour party 
when it is fighting a general election it can no longer avoid ; 
it is not the sort which will persuade Mr Wilson to go to the 
country one week before he is forced to. But, then, he is 
certainly not forced to decide anything now. All that can be 
said at the moment is that if he is forced to go before next 
October he will have forced it upon himself, and that if he 
hangs on much after that it will be out of desperation. 

For the moment, all Mr Wilson’s options arc still open. 
Indeed, that perhaps is the trouble: too many options are 
far too open. In the Queen’s speech which opened the last 
session of this Parliament on Tuesday he produced a legislative 
programme which could more than keep the Commons busy 
until high summer (see pages 2 1 and 68.) If there is any 
doubt on that score it must be whether anyone in the 
Government seriously believes it could all be implemented in 
one session. It is also a programme which could quite easily be 
suspended for a couple of months while Parliament is dis¬ 
solved, an election is held and a new Commons reassembles 
without any electoral effect whatsoever. That, if it has one, 
is its supreme virtue. Most of what is hopefully supposed are 
its main vote-catching numbers would look almost as good 
in an election manifesto as on a printed act of Parliament. 
For even if the bills on equal pay, comprehensive education 
or Mr Crossman’s pensions scheme arc passed in time, they 
will have absolutely no practical effect before the election. 
The other major vote-catcher, Mr Callaghan’s dangerous 
drugs bill, could ; it would, therefore, come as no surprise 
if it is given a rather high priority in the parliamentary time¬ 
table. Of course, if Parliament is dissolved with any of these 
bills in midstream, they will have to go back to the beginning 
in the new Parliament (always assuming that Labour won), 
and much time would have been wasted. But Mr Wilson 
would be a poor politician if he did not consider victory 
cheap at that price. 

That is a sceptical view of the Queen’s speech, but no 
other view is possible. It also says more for the Government’s 
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programme than Mr Wilson’s own speech commending it 
to the Commons on Tuesday. The Prime Minister ignored 
or fudged into deep obscurity such difficult issues as parlia¬ 
mentary boundaries and the future of incomes policy. But 
his intention was crystal clear: if he can help it, and he can, 
the Government is going to take no initiative which it thinks 
might offend any of those who voted for it in 1964-66. Indeed, 
he was so anxious not to offend the Trades Union Congress 
and its many friends in the parliamentary Labour party (even 
the reactivation of a four months’ pause on wage increases will 
only be a temporary, bridging measure), that he strove to 
create the impression that it was only thanks to his foresight 
last June that Parliament was prevented from passing 
disastrous legislation to curb strikes. It was breathtaking, and 
after it no one could doubt that Mr Wilson would have the 
gall to call a snap general election a week after a mild, give¬ 
away budget next spring, or indeed a week after any other 
event that he deemed had gone right for him. 

This was from a Mr Wilson who was still, presumably, as 
confident and optimistic as he was at his party conference a 
few weeks ago. The Economist welcomed that restoration of 
confidence, which was so manifest among all members of 
the Government after the improved trade figures, because 
we believed it would improve the quality of Labour’s admini¬ 
stration between now and the election. There is no advantage 
to the country in having a Government which is so nagged 
by the failure of all its policies especially the sensible ones— 
that it turns increasingly to those policies which it hopes might 
at least bribe back enough of its own supporters to save the 
party from electoral disaster. Inevitably, any ebbing of con¬ 


fidence that Labour can still win will increase this tendency. 
The worst sort of do-nothing administration in this country 
would not come from a Conservative government with a 
right-wing majority large enough to make it torpid ; it is 
much more likely to come from a nervous Labour government 
running an extended election campaign. There are a number 
of proposals, especially the plans for comprehensive schools, 
which arc likely to reconstitute part of the 1964-66 radical 
electoral coalition. But things which Mr Wilson was once 
ready to fight for, and for which he claimed allegiance, have 
disappeared without trace. 

In his speech on Tuesday, with its sympathetic defence of 
militant factory workers and its outright opposition to real 
trade union reform legislation, Mr Wilson read the final 
burial service not only over Mrs Castle’s bill but over the 
Government’s attempt at a wages policy. Th<^ next day 
Mr Callaghan read the Midlands car workers his own 
particular version of the riot act, actually warning them that 
strikes were damaging the Labour Government. No one 
knows that better than Mr Wilson and his cabinet. That was 
how the row with the TUG started. But who can now doubt 
that the Government—and Mr Callaghan most of all—is quite 
prepared to buy off these politically-damaging strikes and 
leave the economically-damaging wage increases to be sorted 
out after a general election ? The balance of political success 
and economic danger in that policy will have more influence 
on the date of the next general election than any number of 
by-elections. On the way the Government is going - and at the 
rate the wage inflation is growing —that date is beginning to 
look more like next spring than next October. 



The Hundred Years' War 

It could be, if Yassir Arafat's men and the Israelis can't 
be hauled back from their present uncompromising fatalism 


At no point since the 1967 Aiab-Israeli war has a political 
solution of the Middle Last's crisis seemed more remote than 
it does this week. The odds are that the Palestinian 
commandos will emerge the effective victors in their con- 
fiontation with the Lebanese army. It is too soon to be sure, 
but it could well be that the net result of the affair will be 
that the commandos have won, at least for a time, greater 
freedom to operate against Israel from Lebanese territory. 
If that is so, the position of the commandos in other Arab 
countries, particularly Joidan, will have been significantly 
strengthened. In Israel itself public opinion has expressed, 
thiough the election on Tuesday, its support for the hard¬ 
liners in the coalition government: the gains made by the 
Gahal party, which advocates holding on to the occupied 
territories come what may, will reduce such flexibility as 
Mrs Mcir’s government still retains. The grimness of a 
situation in which continued war seems to all those involved 
—the Israelis, the Arab governments, the Palestinians—to be 
the only possible answer has prompted the United Nations 
secretary-general, Mr Thant, to comment that it all looks 
like the beginning of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Mr Thant went on to urge all members of the UN to put 
the full force of their organisation into an attempt to,stop 
the worst from happening. Hopes for a political solution have 
taken even more of a beating than usual, but outsiders who 
genuinely see the need for such a solution should not relax 
their cffpte to find the \?ay to one. There are quite enough 
fatalisttjyftkdy inside the Middle East without those outside 
joinintfHpr ranks. Generally speaking (there are always 


exceptions) neither Israelis nor Arabs sec any alternative to 
many years of continuous fighting ; few of them (again there 
arc exceptions) like what they see. They face the piospect 
of themselves, and their sons, being killed ; neither side can 
be as confident as it makes out that the eventual outcome 
will be what it wants it to be. Yet the blinkered advance 
continues: fatalism at its most dangerous. 

For the first year or so after the 1967 war there was a 
difference-^ both of aim and of method—between the 
Palestinian commandos and most of the Arab governments. 
The Palestinians hoped, as they still hope, to use the Arab 
rethinking generated by the new disaster to unfreeze the 
frontiers settled after the first Arab-Israeli war in 1948-49 ; 
this gradually led them to the formulation of the theory of 
an Arab-Jewish (but Arab-dominated) state within the 
boundaries of the former Palestinian mandate. The Arab 
governments, in particular Egypt and Jordan, wanted to get 
the situation back to what it was before their 1967 defeat ; 
realising that this could not be done without giving something 
away, they stated their willingness, by accepting the UN 
resolution of November, 1967, to let Israel live at peace 
behind its pre-1967 frontiers. 

Israel did not trust the present Arab governments, or their 
possible successors, to do this. The distrust was reasonable, 
given the continuing refusal of the Arab governments to 
make a formal peace ; what was unreasonable was Israel’s 
refusal to allow exploration into methods of making the 
Arab promise more credible,and more lasting. The situation 
steadily hardened. Israel’s official position is that everything, 
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except Jerusalem, is negotiable at direct talks with the Arabs 
and that nothing can even be talked about before such talks. 
Individual ministers, in particular Mr Moshe Dayan, are much 
more forthcoming about which areas they think should not 
be returned, and what changes should be made to those 
areas that might be returned, Mr Dayan dpes not speak for 
the cabinet ; nobody, indeed, can speak for a cabinet that 
cannot agree among its own members about what should 
be done in the occupied territories. This week’s election, 
which has brought most of the same faces back again, though 
possibly some in different positions, does not change this 
situation. But through the confusion certain facts have 
become generally understood, partly through things that have 
bedn said, partly through action that has been taken: Israel 
is not prepared voluntarily to return cast Jerusalem, the Golan 
Heights, the Gaza strip, Sharm el Sheikh or various 
strategically placed chunks of the West Bank. 

Possibly, if the Israeli offer of talks is genuinely meant and 
were taken up, this present understanding of Israel’s position 
could prove wrong. But this possibility is no more believed 
by the Aiabs than the appaient Arab promise of peace is 
by the Israelis. And the Arab conviction that Israel intends 
to stay where it is has had the effect of melting many of the 
differences between the Palestinian commandos and the Arab 
governments that lost their land in 1967. The long-term 
aims remain distinct ; not the short-tenn ones. Both now 
believe in the need to maintain military pressure on Israel's 
flanks: Egypt, and to a much lesser extent Jordan, keep up 
the heat in order to prevent the 1967 ceasefire lines from 
freezing into permanent fi on tiers ; the commandos in order 
to keep, as they hope, the whole situation unfrozen. President 
Nasser and the Palestinian uctivists are still not lighting lor the 
same thing, but they have become allies- after a fashion. To 
an extent thus alliance was forced on Nasser by popular Arab 
support for the guerrillas but it has also come to make military 
sense. Egypt, engaged against Israel in an undeclared war 
across the Suez canal, wants Israel’s armed forces drawn 
to other fronts. Short of a unified Arab command that works 
(and the Arabs arc still far shoit of this), the commandos do 
the job. 

It was in this context that the Lebanese army, desperately 
anxious to keep Lebanon wiih all its frailties uninvolved in 
the war, decided to have it out with the commandos in 
southern Lebanon—an action that looks like having the 
reverse result to that intended. Maybe the army and 
security services calculated that they could contain the 
reaction of Ixbanese Moslems without plunging the country 
into the horrors of a religious war. Maybe they could have 
done so. But the situation seems to have been blown from 
under them by the heavy guns of Arab diplomacy. High- 
powered Arab emissaries, mediators, spokesmen bounced in 
and out of Beirut, Damascus, Cairo. The Lebanese 
commander in chief, General Bustani, flew off to Cairo on 
Tuesday for “ peace talks.” But not with the commandos ; 
Mr Yassir Arafat, chief of the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion, announced from Damascus the same day that since he 
was “ inflexible ” in his demand for freedom of action for 
his forces in Lebanon he''had nothing to negotiate with 
General Bustani. And why indeed should he worry ? He 
already had most of the Arab countries involved, including 
Egypt (but not Jordan, which has so far kept discreetly silent), 
declaring that the commandos should have full freedom to 
operate throughout the Arab world. 

Even a few months ago the Arab governments could have 
been justly charged with total hypocrisy. They were then all 
in favour of the commandos operating anywhere but in their 
own countries. Mostly they were allowed to descend on 
Jordan, where King Hussein continues to struggle to control 


his own country while enduring continuous Israeli reprisal 
for commando action. TJbcre is still a'degree of hypocrisy: 
no government wants to share control with the c^n^|ridos 
or to invite additional, and uncontrollable, retaliation ttioqv 
Israel. But the Arab conviction that a political Solution js 
no longer possible means that the commandos are net longer 
seen, as they were once, as a major obstacle to suth a solution. 
While peace was a possibility, the commandos were an 
embarrassment ; if it is not, the commandos are allies. 

What should, or can, outsiders do in this situation ? And 
which outsiders, who might be able to do something, in fact 
want to ? It is a fair guess that the Russians have no 
reason to want to change the present drift. The possibility 
that they might be drawn into a direct clash with the United 
States has been checked, if not excluded, by the Russian- 
American weekly talks about the Middle East. As one pro- 
western Arab regime after another is overthrown or finds 
itself in desperate trouble, the Russians, presumably, are 
laughing. The Americans have allowed themselves to be 
manoeuvred into a position in the Arab world where their 
help is poison. This leaves the second row of countries, 
particularly France and Britain, in a position where more is 
expected of them than they can do. No European power 
can force the Arabs and Israelis to stop killing each other. 
But with Russia, probably willingly, stuck as pro-Arab and 
America, probably unwillingly, stuck as pro-Israel, it is 
vitally important that the lesser powers should retain their 
manoeuvrability. 

One of western Europe’s major interests should be to 
prevent the Arab-Israeli dash from becoming a straight 
east-west dash. This is not only, or even primarily, a 
commercial argument ; Arab oil will probably continue to 
flow through western hands whatever the complexion of the 
regime in control. But it is manifestly absurd that a large 
collection of countries, just across the Mediterranean from 
Europe, should grow steadily more hostile to western interests 
for no other reason than their belief that the entire western 
world gives unqualified support to Israel. 

There is a difference between supporting Israel’s right to 
exist peaceably behind its pre-1967 frontiers and accepting 
many Israelis' belief that it can exist safely only behind its 
post-1967 frontiers. The Israelis say, in effect, that there is 
no difference ; so, on the reverse side of the coin, do the 
Palestinians. There is no reason why outsiders should accept 
either argument. Israelis express the fear that if they withdrew 
they would find themselves behind shorter frontiers and still 
up against the commandos. The fear is understandable. But 
it is Israeli inflexibility, itself partly a reaction to guerrilla 
inflexibility, that has strengthened the commando movement, 
driven the Arab governments to make common cause with 
the commandos, and made continuous fighting appear, to all 
sides, the only alternative. 

It is not the only alternative. Proposals have been made 
for enabling Israel to withdraw with the least possible risk 
from the land it took in the 1967 war and has been 
occupying, with inevitably increasing repression, ever since. 
They include the suggestion of a separate Palestinian state in 
the former West Bank, and several ideas for bringing the 
United Nations in to ease the transition. Israelis and 
Palestinian activists are equally dismissive of such proposals. 
And it is true that, given the discouraging atmosphere, none 
of them has been solidly worked out or given the chance to 
be tested or improved. But it is on these lines, and these lines 
alone, that outsiders should exercise their ingenuity. To 
accept the extremes of either viewpoint, to allow oneself to 
be labelled pro-Israel or pro-Arab, is not helpful And the 
Arabs and the Israelis, like it or not, need help if they are 
not to destroy each other. 
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Footprints in the Salt 

The nuclear balance of terror is being eroded under the nose of 
the strategic arms limitation talks that open in Helsinki this month 


TJic SS9 leaves footprints. The Russians now have around 
200 of these missiles, which brings the Soviet deployment of 
landbased intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) beyond 
the 1,000 mark and on a par with the Americans. The SS9 
can carry a single warhead of up to 25 megatons or three 
smaller warheads of 5 megatons each. These three smaller 
warheads separate and fall in one or two set patterns. 
They cannot scatter over a wide range, and they cannot 
yet be guided on to individual targets as can the full¬ 
blown multiple independently targeted re-entry vehicles, or 
Mirvs, that America is building. But the patterns the 
Russian warheads make are revealing. Last year’s tests in the 
Pacific showed the SSg letting its three children go either in 
triangles or in straight lines which almost exactly fitted, in 
shape and size, the way the Americans site their own clusters 
of land-based missile silos. These were the “ footprints ” 
President Nixon spoke of in March. 

Such patterns can be used for attacks on cities, since a 
cluster of warheads is more devastating against such a 
target than a single warhead of a bigger total megatonnage 
would be. But the patterns were too precise, and the distances 
between the three warheads too accurate, not to suggest that 
the Russians had developed a weapon capable of knocking 
out American missile silos. If the Russians can do that, there 
can be no doubt that the Americans, with their technological 
lead in Mirvs, can do it to the Russians. The lesson is plain. 
Over the next decade, it seems likely that land-based missiles, 
whether deployed in fixed silos or on mobile launching plat¬ 
forms will become increasingly vulnerable to a pre-emptive 
attack. 

This suggests that in the 1970s the ability to survive a 
surprise nuclear attack and to launch a retaliatory strike will 
turn more and more on weapons other than land-based 
ICBMs. But the days of the old high-flying heavy bomber are 
plainly numbered, because they can be blown out of the sky 
oy anti-aircraft missiles. So retaliation will depend increasingly 
on seaborne weapons : that is, on submarines of the Polaris 
type. The Russians, who are building their own for the first 
time plainly believe so. Curiously, the Americans seem more 
dubious. They are, it is true, re-equipping 31 of their 41 
Polaris submarines with longer-range, multi-warhead Posei- 
dons; but so far they have made no move to add to the 
number of submarines. One reason for this may be the reali¬ 
sation that the original total of 41, ordered under the influence 
of the panic about a missile gap ten years ago, was too large 
at the time anyway. But the other reason may be that the 
Americans are coming to have doubts about the once 
unquestioned invulnerability of their missile submarines. 

And that is the way science is plainly going. The range 
at which sonar can detect objects under water is being 
increased, and the ability to identify different vessels by their 
“noise signatures”—Russian submarines are apparently 
noisier than American ones—is being improved. Faster and 
quieter attack submarines—the killers of the missile ones— 
are being developed. The chances of detecting, tracking and 
then destroying missile submarines when they leave their hbme 
base are rising year by year. This opens up the prospect 
that the missile submarines will increasingly have to be escorted 
by attack suUnarines capable of destroying the would-be 
destnwe rit Jftpsdlv game may already be going on just under 
the siipiw%the world’s oceans. 


Looking further ahead, it is possible that before the 1970s 
are out the spotting of submerged submarines by infra-red 
and electromagnetic techniques and the use of reconnaissance 
satellites will be much more advanced than it is now. 
But the terrier wants to kill the rat as well as to spot it. In the 
early 1970s, at any rate, the best bet for a killer will remain 
the attack submarine. But a new possibility is opening up 
here too. As computers are made to work faster, it is feasible 
to establish the flight path of incoming missiles ^thus fixing 
the position of the submarine that is firing them) in time to 
launch from some distance away a very fast counter-sub- 
marine missile (CSM for short, if only for the pleasure of 
introducing sergeant-majors to the naval scene) that could 
destroy the attacker before it had got all its rockets off. 

The Americans, at least, are already taking precautions 
against this. The range of submarine-launched missiles is 
being increased, so that the defender will have to watch a 
wider arc of sea. The Polaris A2 goes 1,700 miles ; its succes¬ 
sor, the A3, goes 2,850 miles ; and the Poseidon will go 3,150 
miles. The same effect is achieved by the introduction of 
multi-warhead missiles. Greater hitting power will be 
deployed to compensate for the increased vulnerability of the 
missile-launching submarines: the more warheads ‘you can 
pack into one missile, the fewer missiles you have to be able 
to fire to achieve a given amount of destruction. And mean¬ 
while the land-based silos, or some of them, will be protected 
by anti-missile systems like the American * l Safeguard.” 

So the attempt to keep their nuclear punch intact may 
be leading both superpowers into another expensive lap in the 
arms race. But that is not what is really frightening them 
The really appalling thought that is beginning to dawn on 
both the United States and Russia is that the pell-mell 
advance of technology—multi-warheads, faster computers, 
super-quick submarine-destroying missiles, the lot—may be 
creating a situation in which one or the other of them, or 
both, might honestly think it could knock out its opponent 
and get away with it. Right now they both know that, even 
if they pounced without any warning, they could not pos¬ 
sibly destroy enough of the other side’s weapons to avoid the 
most enormously devastating counter-blow. But the steady 
progress of SSgs and submarine-killing devices and the rest 
is gradually increasing the percentage of the other side’s 
striking force you can reasonably hope to destroy with your 
own first strike. The time may not be far off—the end of 
the 1970s, maybe—when it could make very good sense to put 
anti-missile defences around your main cities with the aim of 
warding off the fairly small proportion of the enemy’s missiles 
that would have survived the first strike. That would be the 
moment when the anti-missile advocates jeally came into 
their own. It would also be the moment when the equilibrium 
of the past 15 years, which has been based on the belief 
that the counter-blow will always get through, would have 
been destroyed; and we should all be anxiously waiting to 
see who was going to yield to the temptation of striking first. 

The principal aim of the strategic arms limitation talks, 
or Salt, that open in Helsinki on November 17 th (sec page 
44) is not to make yet another attempt to reduce the num¬ 
ber of weapons in existence. These negotiations will have done 
well enough if they can preserve the present state of nuclear 
balance. The chances of success at the Salt table are 
probably no greater than were those of the grandiose 
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fumblings at disarmament conferences in the early 1930s. 
For instance, it will not be enough to confine the talks to 
the vexed question of “ parity.” That word has as many 
meanings as a sultan has concubines. It can be measured in 
numbers of missile-launchers, or of warheads, or of megatons; 
—all of which produce different results. It may also be 
necessary for the Americans to define parity in a way that 
would enable them to match not only the Russian missiles 
aimed at America but also the shorter-range ones aimed at 
western Europe ; as they have got to if they are to maintain 


their nuclear guarantee to Europe. 

All this will require very careful calculation. fven 
more, the negotiators will have to consider where the 1 

fiction march of technology is taking the superpowers. .They 
have to find out whether it is still possible, by freezing testing 
and deployment, to preserve the balance of terror. Since that 
is very likely to mean a certain amount of inspection of what 
is going on in each side’s secret places, it will run up against 
the Russians’ unyielding reluctance to be inspected. The men 
shaking the Salt at Helsinki are in for a lively time. 



The Qualms Hit Australia 

One reason for Mr Gorton's near-defeat is the collapse of American 
self-confidence—and other people's confidence in the Americans 


When the counting is finished in Australia, Mr Gorton’s 
coalition government will probably have a majority of no 
more than two or three seats. This in itself is a stunning blow 
for the prime minister, considering the 40-odd majority 
the Liberal and Country parties had after the 1966 election. 
Mr Gorton’s leadership could well be in danger. But this 
election is important not only because a government with a 
large majority came near to losing ; but also because there 
seems to have been a fundamental change of spirit in 
Australia in the past three years. In 1966 Mr Gorton’s 
predecessor, Mr Holt, ran an aggressive campaign in favour 
of American policy in Vietnam. The opposition Labor party, 
then led by Mr Calwefi, was swamped by a wave of 
enthusiasm for the rightness of the American cause. But this 
time the fervour had gone. Australia was basking uneasily in 
the warmth of full employment and an extraordinary 
economic expansion averaging almost 7 per cent a year over 
the past three years. In any normal situation this would be 
reflected in continued support for the government that had 
done it. But it did not happen like that. Why not ? The 
answers are to be found first in the personalities of Mr Gorton 
and Mr Whitlam, and second in the shifts and turns of 
Australian foreign policy under the impact of what has been 
happening in the United States. 

First, Mr Whitlam. Not only did he run a much more 
technically competent campaign than Mr Gorton did ; he 
also does not frighten voters into the arms of the conservative 
government, as Mr Cal well and Dr Evatt used to do, by 
sticking to a dogmatic socialism that would have looked 
dog-eared 20 years ago. His own background—a barrister 
who flew with the Australian air force in the second world 
war and married a judge’s daughter—is eminently respectable. 
For this reason, and because foreign policy has suddenly 
become so much more confusing, he was able to attack 
Mr Gorton without running .the risk of being damned as the 
Trojan horse for communist subversion. 

Mr Gorton’s views on foreign policy are strictly orthodox. 
So long as he is prime minister Australia will continue to 
support regional security arrangements, though he certainly 
does not want the Russians to take part in them because he 
can see the danger in the establishment of a Russian base 
or an alliance between Russia and a south-east Asian country. 
He knows that Australia cannot be the sheriff in south-east 
Asia, but he wants it to be part of the posse under the leader¬ 
ship of the United States. The government will not 
unilaterally withdraw its soldiers froip South Vietnam, but 
it expects Australian troops to be phased into any programme 
for the future reduction of American troops. Mr Odrton still 
considers an Australian contribution in Vietnam to be a form 


of insurance premium against the time when Australia itself 
might need American help. Note the clear distinction he has 
drawn between leaving an Australian contingent in Malaysia 
and Singapore as a physical and psychological bulwark 
against communist expansion and the insistence that 
Australian troops are not going to be used in Malaysia’s dis¬ 
pute with the Philippines over Sabah or for doing the work of 
(he local police. And he is not going to sign the non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty until he is sure that Australia’s friends really are 
going to look after Australia’s security. 

By contrast, Mr Whitlam thought south-east Asia should 
be left to stand on its own feet. He would have withdrawn 
the Australians in Malaysia and Singapore, except for some 
naval units, after 1971, taken them out of Vietnam by next 
June and signed the non-proliferation treaty without further 
ado. Three years ago these ideas would have been rejected 
by a large majority of the electorate, even had they come 
from the respectable Mr Whitlam and not the extremist Mr 
Calwell. That they were not so rejected in this election is due 
to the uncertainty that has infected Australia since the 
announcement of the planned British withdrawal from south¬ 
east Asia in 1971 and, far more, since the collapse of 
American morale over Vietnam. If Australia’s “great and 
powerful friends,” to use Sir Robert Menzies’s expression, are 
unwilling or unable to persevere with the problems of south¬ 
east Asia, a lot of Australians are clearly going to wonder 
what the point is of Australia maintaining its own 
commitment. We have just seen one of the first overt 
consequences of the rejection by a large part of American 
opinion of the policy of three successive American govern¬ 
ments. Of course, the Anzus treaty remains in force. The 
desire of most Australians to keep America actively involved 
in Asia is strong. But militant opposition to the expansion of 
communist power has declined as the support of the United 
States has grown more uncertain. Who stays in the posse 
when the marahal decides to get out of town ? 

Australia may still be worried about its security, but it is 
also concerned with its identity as a European country in an 
Asian environment. Whatever party is in power, Australia 
will have to be a bridge between east and west in its part of 
the world. Mr Whitlam was quick to spot this* He sensed 
the unease of Australians as they reappraise their country’s 
place in its region. And he was able to collect the electoral 
advantage because, like Herr Brandt, he pushed the Labor 
party to a centre-left position, and made it respectable. This 
paper does not agree with the theme of withdrawal that 
runs through Mr Whitlam’s policies, but there is no doubt 
that Mr Gorton’s govemnient was lucky not to be beaten 
outright. 
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BRITAIN 


A plague of polls 


From now until the general election, the 
politics of this country aie going to be 
very considerably influenced by the public 
opinion polls. Five have been published 
in the past three weeks. In declining order 
of popularity with Mr Wilson, they have 
run : 

Indicated 
swing since 


Tory lead 1966 

% % 

Gallup 

(Daily Telegraph) 2.0 4 4.7 

Marplan 

(The Times) 3 5 4 54 

Opinion Research 

(Evening Standard) 4.0 1-5 7 

National Opinion 

(Daily Mail) 9.9 18 6 

Loui9 Harris 

(Daily Express) 12 0 i 97 


For the record : a pro-Tory swing of 4 
per cent in a general election would 
give the Conservatives a majority of only 
12 over Lalxmr ; while a pro-Torv swing 
of to per cent would give them a majority 
of 230. 

The people and the politicians can now 
tell from Thursday’s by-elections which 
polls were most awry. Or can they P 
Three of the polls had a second bite at 
the cherry'. In Swindon, both Gallup 
and Marplan this week forecast a slight 
Conservative lead in the by-election : 
they prognosticated a local pro-Tory 
swing there since iq66 of 14.1 and 13 per 
cent respectively, compared with pro- 
lory swings of only around 5 per cent 
which they had previously suggested in 
their national surveys. In Newcastle- 
under-Lyme a National Opinion Poll 
forecast Labour as just marginally in 
the lead for the by-election, but still 
suggested that Labour might suffer an 
adverse swing of 11$ per cent there, 
compared with just over 8£ per cent 
nationally. The newspapers have made 
brave efforts to pretend that local swings 
in by-elections can indeed be very 
different from the national swings that 
national opinion polls (and general 
elections) portray. For the wide differ¬ 
ences in trie two Gallup and Marplan 
surveys, this yo n’t really wash. One 
possible explj( fcb n, which *can now be 
tested fro^Mw^y-elertions, was that 
there coiMMflPfeen a sharp swing back 


to Tory after the wage surrenders forced 
Mr Jenkins to play Scrooge over the 
travel allowance and import deposits 
last week. Another possible explanation 
is simplv that some of the polls got 
tilings badl\ wrong 

Politics 


Saving Mr Fisher 


Mr Nigel Fisher has been a Conservative 
MP since ip'jo, and since 1955 he has sat 
for the ultra-safe constituency of Surbi¬ 
ton. During that time he has been a 
junior minister at, first, the Colonial, and 
then the Commonwealth office. Lentil 1966 
he was one of the party's spokesmen on 
Commonwealth affairs. From time to time 
he has also upset some members of his 
local Conservative association. Sometimes 
this has been because he has not always 
treated them with the deference they felt 
was due to their local prominence, but 
mostly because he took a liberal view on 
such issues as Rhodesia, immigration, 
Powellism and whatever else is anathema 
to the Fory right. There is now a con¬ 
certed move by stalwarts of the Monday 
Club to replace him before the next elec¬ 
tion. 



Fisher: only safe from Labour 


The move, which has largely been open 
and conducted through the columns of 
the local press, has been equally publicly 
condemned by Mr Heath, Mr Hogg and 
Mr Macleod. They have pointed out that 
Mr Fisher has been an admirable consti¬ 
tuency MP, and a loyal member of the 
Conservative parliamentary party. And 
there lies the real reason why he must 
continue to receive the support of the 
party leadership against his usurpers. For 
no one can deny the democratic right of 
a local partv association to withdraw it> 
support from any particular individual, 
even when that individual is as worthy 
as Mr Fisher and his opponents arc the 
ugly side of Toryism. But even more im¬ 
portant in the practice of politics is that 
no party leader can allow a local associa¬ 
tion to dismiss a member of Parliament 
simply because he supports the national 
policies of the party. 

If the rebels are successful, Mr Heath 
will be faced with the unusual necessity 
of repudiating the present Surbiton 
branch of the Tory party, and creating 
a new one which would adopt Mr Fisher 
as the official Tory candidate. Mr Heath 
might find that distasteful, but it will be 
necessary. And if his men at Central Office 
don’t know how to go about it they should 
cross Smith Square to Transport House 
where Labour party officials could give 
them the benefit of their considerable 
experience in such matters. That is some¬ 
thing that Mr Heath might remind the 
Prime Minister of next time Mr Wilson 
uses the putsch against Mr Fisher as a 
further sign that the Tory party is being 
captured by its appalling right. Both 
par ties have their skinheads ; and worse. 


Rabies 

On the death of a 
mad dog 


On Thursday and Friday of this week 
officials of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the army have been destroying all wild life 
—non-meat eating birds excepted—in a 
small area near Camberley, in Surrey. 
This is one drastic consequence of the 
death on October 18th of Fritz, Britain’s 
first dog to die of rabies out of quarantine 
since 1921. It had been released from 
quarantine a fortnight previously, but the 
manifestation of the disease after the con> 
pulsory six months’ isolation is up is not 
unprecedented. Most dogs develop symp- 
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toms between one and three months after 
they have been infected ; but of the 29 
dogs that have been diagnosed as rabid in 
quarantine in the past 50 years three had 
had incubation periods of over six months. 
Half a year is regarded as long enough 
to eliminate most risk withput being so 
long as to encourage evasion. 

From time to time in recent years 
pressure has been mounted to abolish or 
greatly reduce the quarantine period and 
to control rabies through vaccination. This 
campaign seems to be motivated entirely 
by the distress caused by separating pets 
from their owners for six months, although 
sometimes the importance of the tourist 
trade is thrown in to give sentiment a 
solid economic backing. Quite rightly the 
Ministry of Agriculture has Steadfastly 
resisted the campaign on the ground that 
vaccination is not, and can never be, 100 
per cent reliable. It is not just that there 
are too many things that might go wrong 
in the preparation, testing, handling and 
using of the vaccine ; certification that 
vaccine has been correctly carried out in 
the animal’s country of origin might—as 
smallpox vaccination of humans has 
shown—be completely worthless. One dog 
that died of rabies in quarantine in Britain 
had been vaccinated more than Once, and 
it only needs one rabid dog to bite a fox 
to start off a chain of infection that will 
give this country a wild life reservoir of 
the virus for the first time since 1902. 

It is the spread of the virus among the 
wild life of Europe, from the east through 
Germany (where Fritz was infected) and 
into Denmark and Switzerland that has 
^caused increasing anxiety in recent years. 
Hence the elimination of the foxes, rabbits 
and squirrels from the Camberley com¬ 
mons on which Fritz roamed freely lor half 
an hour whilp met, If he had infected any 
of these animals, and the virus was 
allowed to establish itself among them, 
all British dogs, cats, and therefore 


humans, would eventually have been at 
risk. 

It is true that, as Pasteur discovered, 
the comparatively long incubation period 
of rabies, during which the virus travels 
along the nerves in the vicinity of the 
bite or other site of infection to the spinal 
cord and brain, allows time—though not 
much time—for a person to be vaccinated 
and to develop antibodies after he has 
been exposed to rabies, but before its 
symptoms develop. So since Pasteur 
inoculated the nine-year-old Joseph 
Meister in 1885 the number of deaths 
among humans in countries with western 
medical services has fallen enormously— 
though they are still fairly common in 
parts of the underdeveloped world. But 
if anyone thinks that the Pasteur treat¬ 
ment, even with the improved vaccines 
that have been developed over the years, 
is a routine procedure like vaccination 
against smallpox, or typhoid, let him go 
and ask the two people bitten by Fritz 
and the many other cases at risk in 
Camberley—some of them children—who 
have been having 14 daily injections into 
the tissues of the abdominal wall. Nor 
is vaccination entirely free from risks of 
its own. 

Where British quarantine policy has 
been at fault in recent yean is that it has 
failed to take account of the big increase 
in the number of small exotic animals, 
like lemurs and mongooses, that are 
imported as pets. Fortiinatdy, this gap 
in the safety net is now being repaired 
with the extension of the quarantine 
regulations to susceptible species. Doubt¬ 
less there will be some people who will 
object to the new measure, putting their 
idea of kindness to animals above the risk 
of people, and particularly children, con¬ 
tracting a peculiarly horrible disease. But 
for a country to ban cycJamates and 
import rabies is to stand preventive 
medicine on its head. 
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Agriculture 


ftreaflilm&F 


Hughes 


77 —- 

The Govctyfcnent’s sizeable new 
ture Bill wps among the fim 
mentioned ih the Queen's Speech on Tw* 
day to be published* And evjwi thotqm 
Mr Wilton neglected to mention itjwiti 
his rehash of the speech to the Gonpripm 
that afternoon, Mr Cledwyft^dgfite w 
got his teeth into an important 
this bill, The )Anttry AgriOb&^f 
af Usx makinj a start on an ovemam 
whichjty Oritics have been uigmg 
Uckk fotf some time* and * the 
of which it has paid lip service to at 
the last two annual reviews. This is the 


revision of id niggling, fragmented system 
of production grants. These account for 
nearly half of the current annual cost of 
Exchequer support to agriculture of 
slightly under £300 million. This bill 
does not tamper with the most expensive 
of these, which is the fertiliser subsidy 
and costs £35 million a year, nor with, 
for example, the hill cattle and sheep 
subsidies, which are as much regional 
employment premiums as anything. 

But it does provide for the streamlining 
of the system of capital grants to farmers. 
These cost the Government abput 
£35 million a year. It is not intended to 
decrease this figure, but the emphasis may 
shift. Just where it will shift to remains 
to be seen until Mr Hughes produces 
some orders when the bfll is through 
Parliament, since its clauses are extremely 
vague. This vagueness means, for example, 
that the present restriction which hampers 
the grant of Capital for intensive farming 
will disappear ; but except in one instance, 
it is not yet clear how the single scheme 
will differ except in administrative simpli¬ 
city (which one hopes will knock some- 
thing off the ministry's own estimate'of 
£12 million a year as the administrative 
cost of support to agriculture) frptn the 
present 11. These range from field drain¬ 
age grants to those that help with the 
cost of remodelling works involved in farm 
amalgamations. The one grant which thp 
bill mentions specifically is this last one ; 
the ministry is to give a boost to the 
disappointingly slow progress of its 
amalgamations scheme by shortening the 
period during which the amalgamated 
land has to remain in agricultural r use 
to qualify for grant from 40 to 15 ytyMg*. 
This is a good omen for the rest qf the 
new scheme ; it is to be hoped, that me 
rest of the changes go in the same direc¬ 
tion of encouraging large scale, economic¬ 
ally independent, farms* , 

Another small step m thip direction 
is the clause compelling local authority 
to produce reorganisation schemes for 
their smallholding estates, A l t present 
4,000 of these smallholdings are uftdpr 
10 acres in ftize ; the 13,000 in exjjtence 
could well be reduced by a half. Tpe 
bill does not touch on ally of the deficiency 
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Hughes: first off the mark at last 


payment arrangements except those for 
eggs; it embodies the plans already 
announced for the dismantling of the 
guaranteed price system for eggs. This 
should eventually save the Exchequer 
about £14 million a year. 

This portmanteau bill also provides, 
pretty inoffensively, a little more security 
of tenure for the majority of farm workers 
who live in tied cottages , brings the 
law on fertilisers and feedstuff's m line 
with last year’s Trade Descriptions Act 
for othei goods , and embodies the wriggle 
already announced by which farmers, 
unlike other employers, will be let off 
direct payment to their training board 
since they proved so obdurate about 
stumping up last year. Lastly, it clearly 
authorises river authorities to spend money 
on flood warning systems—amazingly, 
there is apparently some doubt that they 
are entitled to do so at present—and 
piovides for a grant to cover part of the 
cost. 

Direct grant schools • 

Waiting for 
Donnison 


This is a ticklish time for direct grant 
grammar schools. These are the universi¬ 
ties of secondary education in Britain, not 
so much because of the phenomenal 
results the most famous of them achieve 
in, for example, GCE “A” level or 
Oxbridge scholarship exams—results 
which very few maintained grammar 
schools can begin to match—but because 
of the way they are financed. Like that 
of a university, the income of a direct 
grant school comes partly from central 
government coffers, partly from local 
authorities to cover the fees of the students 
they send, and partly from parents and 
endowments Now that the Government 
is definitely committed to an attempt, en¬ 
shrined iri the Queen’s Speech this week, 
to lemri^e local authority grammar 
schgqflB of existence, their position has 



of most of the direct grant grammar 
schools in their areas to take so rash a 
step, might reasonably inquire how Mr 
Short has the cheek to go on paying out 
money to preserve the same sort of selec; 
tive schools outside the maintained sector. 

Mr Short has an 4 asy answer to that 
one The Public Schools Commission, 
which produced a compromise report 
hung about with notes of reservation on 
the subject of public boarding schools last 
year, is now, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Donnison, examining direct grant 
grammar schools along with public day 
schools. There is such'a variety of schools 
in both categories that on any but A 
financial definition the groups overlap ; 
59 of the 178 direct grant grammar 
schools are members of the group of head¬ 
masters* conference schools, which is one 
characteristic used to pick out roughly 
280 public schools from among the 1,000 
or so independent schools with secondary 
age pupils. There is not all that much 
deference between a public school such, as 
Dulwich College, where over half of the 
pupils are paid for by local authorities, 
and a direct grant school. 

Mr Short appears to have settled, on 
the whole sensibly, for declaratory inaction 
on the first report. But this time the 
commission is determined <to come up with 
something resembling unanimity. And its 
terms of reference for direct grant gram¬ 
mar schools are the sort that try to 
predeteimine the conclusions, which are 
expected in the next few months So these 
schools are much more vulnerable (Curi¬ 
ously enough, the commission found that 
even on the Labour side, the 1966 Parlia¬ 
ment contained at least four times as many 
MPs from minor public schools as from 
direct grant schools) 

The commission has to think up a way 
in which these schools, plus a similar 
group of “ grant-aided ” schools m Scot¬ 
land, “ can participate in the movement 
towards comprehensive reorganisation *’ 
Taken literally, this must mean the aboli¬ 
tion of fee-paying and selection, which 
would leave little reason for these schools 
to remain outside the maintained sector 
Either they could opt for independence, 
or become ordinary county schools, or— 
and for the large number of Catholic 
direct grant grammar schools in the north 
west this would be the most likely choice 
—join the ranks of the voluntary schools. 
This is a category bom of the religious 
controversies which were buzzing at the 
time of the passing of the 1944 Education 
Act; the churches raise a small proportion 
of the capital and retain a certain amount 
of control, while the local authorities pay 
the running costs. 

But has the commission stuck dog¬ 
matically to its terms of reference ? The 
chances are that it has tried to provide 
die schools with more room for manoeuvre. 
The abolition of fee-paying is the easiest 
thing on which to reach agreement. If the 
schools dislike this they can then' opt hr 
independence. Under half their 
income comes from tfie education depart¬ 
ment. Less than a Quarter comes directly 
from parents, but over a third comes from . 


ipfe M&xoum MVimm h f&dr' 

hc^l auihoA$ie^, IMessfocal authOfithh 
were spedfickjly 'pretta&tfed from $ndmg 
children to ,ipdepcadent schoakr-which 
would be directly against the feconw 
mendations of the comrim*ipn ’4 fiwt 
report—this support could continue. 

Some of the direct grant' grammar 
school lobby would like to see their schools 
become super-selective adjuncts to the 
comprehensive system, taking, say, about 
the same proportion of chjlchfen as is 
peeled off to go to schools for the educa¬ 
tionally subnormal (ESN schools). At 
present about 1 per cent, or roughly twice 
as many as in ESN schools, go to direct 
grant grammar schools. This is a solution 
at least for the specialised schools ; no one 
worries about the distortion of educational 
opportunity caused by the selection of 
musically gifted children. Another palat¬ 
able conclusion, to some, would be for 
the commission to recommend that direct 
grant grammar schools should become the 
sixth form end of the comprehensive 
system, although not all are suited to this 
role. The commission has a tremendous 
mix on its hands. 

The stickiest principle it has to decide 
is whether these schools, no matter how 
or at what age the’ir pupils are to be 
selected or allocated, should remain free 
from local authority control. This 
independence is, with some exceptions, 
very valuable , the pressures to extend 
it in further education are veiy strong 
Must it be butchered to make .sense of 
comprehensive reorganisation ? 1 he com¬ 
mission had to make five drafts of its 
first report It is unlikely to be much 
luckier with this one. 

Hospitals 

What patients think 


So much abuse has been hurled at Britain’s 
hospital service recently that the report 
of the survey of patients’ views, under¬ 
taken in 1967 by King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London, is a valuable corrective. 
It is freely admitted to have certain 
defects : the ten general hospitals surveyed 
were not selected at random, though they 
were fairly representative ; only 62 per 
cent of the patients answered the question¬ 
naire ; and most of the questions allowed 
for only a “ yes ** or “ no ” reply—though 
plenty of opportunity was given for com¬ 
ment to amplify the answers. 

But, for all its deficiencies, it is interesting 
that the survey showed such a high degree 
of general satisfaction. %To the question 
“ if yotf have to go to hospital again would 
you choose to come here ? ” 95 per cent 
said yes ; and over half said that, apart 
from being ill and Away from home, they 
liked their stay “ very much,” and 41 per 
cent liked it “in most ways.” Warm 
appreciation was expressed about the staff, 
particularly the nurses, f and even the food 
showed up well. Patients were most critical 
about^—of all things for a hospital—poor 
sanitation: the lavatories tended to be 
inadequate in number, not private enough 
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and dirty—though it was emphasised that 
this last criticism was the patients' fault, 
not the staffs'. 

Obviously, the high degree of satisfac¬ 
tion brought out by the survey has to 
be taken with a pinch of salt. As the 
King's Fund points out, the questionnaire 
was given only to discharged patients, 
that is those who had probably recovered 
and were therefore inclined to be grateful. 
Also, the older the patient the more likely 
he was to be happy. Nevertheless, the 
survey does not show a hospital service 
disintegrating and in chaos—as has so often 
been proclaimed. Also it is interesting that 
satisfaction and the cost of maintaining 
a patient were not correlated : the hospital 
with the most contented patients was the 
cheapest to run, and, in order of content¬ 
ment, the hospital that was much the most 
expensive came seventh out of ten. More 
money is not the only thing needed. 

It is no use carrying out a survey like 
this unless action is taken upon it. The 
King’s Fund reports the extent to which 
the individual hospitals acted on the 
criticisms expressed about them. Even 
more important it says that the survey 
has now been taken up by six more hos¬ 
pitals, with a much higher response rate ; 
and the fund itself is looking into the 
possibility of making a similar study of 
psychiatric hospitals. The consumer is at 
last beginning to have his say. 


Housing 

Bogged down in 
the marsh 


Mr Greenwood, Minister of Housing, has 
a black list of 20 local authorities in 
priority areas which he says are back¬ 
sliders in housebuilding. He believes that 
some (with lory spite) can help it while 
others cannot. But it angers the Greater 
London Council to be lumped in with 
places like Hull and Wallasey when, they 
say, their problems are almost entirely due 
to two factors which Mr Greenwood 
knows very well about—the Ronan Point 
disaster and the ministry’s own cost-yard¬ 
stick. This year the council aimed at 
getting tenders approved for 8,500 houses 
but the reality will be nearer 6,500 ; last 
year they were 1,342 below a target of 
7,600. 

Down by the sewage works on Erith 
marshes the growing pains of the GLC’s 
vast Thamesinead development shows up 
these problems, and others besides. This 
is the equivalent of a new town planned 
for 60,000 people on a strip of flood-prone 
marshland which no one ever thought to 
use before—half of it anyway was the 
Woolwich arsenal proving range. But in 
land hungry London the difficulty and 
expense of developing such a site seem 
worth it. Drainage provides the chance 
for some spfpfecular lake-making. The 
town plaM^fgy terraces, spiky towers, 
threq^lirapiTiouses with gardens, all set 



Thamesmead shows what the GLC could do—it tha ministry would lat tham 


up above traffic, and flood, level—has won 
an international award and attracted thou¬ 
sands of foreign visitors. What do they 
see when they get there ? 

Building began in February, 1967, and 
is already a year behind schedule. Fifty-six 
families have now moved in among some 
2,000 workmen building the first two 
stages. The most striking architecture is 
seen in the long terraces of maisonettes 
lining what will be one of the town’s 
main roads (see picture). Contrary to 
appearances these are not built by indus¬ 
trialised methods although the neighbour¬ 
ing low-rise houses, and most of the struc¬ 
ture of the tower blocks, are. The maison¬ 
ettes were designed H* use similar pre-cast 
panels so as to unify the design, thus 
providing what must be a unique architec¬ 
tural style, “mock-industrialised." 

The 1,500 dwellings in stage one got in 
before the introduction of the cost yard¬ 
stick and the council argued successfully 
that, to justify a £r million production 
plant, the same sort of design must be 
used in stage two as well. But the minis¬ 
try even so took six months to approve 
the stage two plans, which set back the 
earlier stage as well because the full 
complement of men and plant could not 
be hired with certainty. Further uncer¬ 
tainty, and further delays on the site 
build-up, were caused by a protracted 
argument about whether a motorway 
should cross the Thames by tunnel Or 
bridge. Eventually the GL<J persuaded 
the Government to accept, and pay for, 
the much more expensive tunnel as being 
far less disruptive to the town as planned. 
Then there was Ronan Point. There were 
four 13 storey blocks built at Thames- 
mead when t^e fatal explosion occurred 
across the river in Newham which, but for 
that, could have been handed over last 
January. The first was handed over last 
week. 

Thamesmead is using the Balency sys¬ 
tem, on licence from France through the 


contractors, Cubitts. At a cost of an extra 
£375 per dwelling extra steel is being 
added to the point blocks to prevent the 
possibility of progressive collapse. 
(Altogether over its entire stock similar 
safety measures have affected 2,<23 GLC 
dwellings at an estimated total cost of 
£3.5 million.) Moreover while this was 
going on specialist erection gangs had 
to be put on to other work, such as walk¬ 
ways, on which they earned no bonus. 
So they left and another lot had to be 
recruited and trained all over again. Such 
are the reverberations of the big bang 
across the river in Newham 18 months 
ago. 

The rest of Thamesmead with luck will 
go more smoothly, but it will not look any¬ 
thing like so dramatic as the first buildings 
now to be seen. The reason is economy. 
Designed before the ministry introduced 
its rigid scrutiny of costs in relation to a 
complex range of housing densities and 
standards, the early Thamesmead will, in 
retrospect, be seen as the last flight of 
(relatively) unfettered municipal archi¬ 
tects’ fiapey. And the houses are spacious 
—about 15 per cent above the minimum 
Parker Morris standard, which is now 
regarded as the upper limit. At £34 a 
month (rates and central heating all in) 
the 4-bedroom maisonettes are a dream 
for anyone who doesn't mind a view of 
building site, misty marsh, and distant 
chimneys. 

Ea&h high flat at Thamesmead houses 
two to three people and costs £4,486 to 
build, which works out at £2,250 above 
the current yardstick imposed by the 
/Gdy^rptment. .The discrepancy is less 
High in the case of the maisonettes ahd 
flats, but still enough to rule out present 
designs. So unless the private builders 
who are being invited to provide 55 per 
cent of the housing, for owner occupa¬ 
tion, are unusually daring Thamesmead 
will end up nothing like its stylish initial 
image. 
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God preserve them from their 
friends 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN LEBANON 


No real solution between the Lebanese 
army and the Palestinian commandos is 
in sight The trip by the Lebanese com¬ 
mander m chief, General Bustani, to Cairo 
for “ negotiations ” is seen by most people 
as an effoit to gain time A “Ho Chi 
Minh trail ” across Lebanon from Syria 
to Israel has been suggested—but is 
ptobably too much for the army and too 
little foi the commandos Though the 
majority of Lebanese probably side with 
the army against the commandos, this is 
countei-balanced by Arab pressure from 
outside Lebanon’s economic vulnerability 
may well force it to concede more than 
it wants to v 

The clash started around the middle of 
the month when commando groups moved 
from the slopes of Mount Hermon to an 
aiea between Majdel Islun and Chaqia 
They moved partly because Mount 
Heimon will soon be snow-covered , 
partly in order to be neaiei the Israeli 
frontier T he army surrounded their 
encampment and the two villages On 
October 21st a shooting battle began 
which ended when the commandos ran 
out of ammunition Several commandos 
were killed and many commandos and 



villagers were wounded. 

Though the world took more notice, 
reactions within Lebanon were, initially 
at least, less violent than they had been 
in April when the army last tned to 
discipline a commando group. The excep¬ 
tion was Tripoli, where pro-commando 
Lebanese took over the citadel and parts 
of the old city. Commando groups are 
said to be in control of several villages in 
Anti Lebanon—though not necessarily 
effective control. By Thursday, the com¬ 
mando.* were believed to have reinforced 
their numbers and heavy fighting was 
reported around the supply route from 
Syria to the areas near Israel’s northern 
border. 

In Beirut, Moslem areas famous for 
their combativeness sat out the curfew on 
their balconies, enjoying the fine weather 
and the bonus holiday. Fatigue with the 
six-months-old crisis may have muted 
their reactions. The remoteness of the 
south (a predominandy Shiite area, poor, 
backward and neglected) may have been 
another reason. But the two factors that 
effectively muffled the crisis were the fear, 
particularly among the political leaders, 
of a slide into a religious civil war and the 
argument that any civil conflict would 
only help Israel and might even be used 
as a reason for American intervention 

Leaders of all communities bent ovei 
backwards to deny it, but the commando 
issue does divide on religious lines. It is 
well known, though taboo, that many 
Christian Lebanese believe that a modus 
vivendi could be found with Israel ; they 
do not want to alienate the west and they 
emphatically do not want to be friends 
with Russia. Most Moslems, on the other 
hand, feel a platonic sense of unity with 
the Arab world, and want, at least in 
theory, to identify with its problems and 
struggles. This division means that a hard 
core, mainly Christian, is totally opposed 
to the commandos’ presence Others 
prefer a formula such as “ co-ordina- 
tion *’ , this would be more acceptable 
to the Moslem community but could m 
time be eroded. 

But nobody wants to be labelled. While 
Moslem religious leaders issued a statement 
that supported the commandos and a 
similar meeting of Christian bishops pro¬ 


duced an affirmation of Lebanese inde¬ 
pendence, all communities joined in a 
statement upholding the sacredness of both 
commando action and Lebanese inde¬ 
pendence. Some people report schisms 
within the army that reflect political 
trends outside it, but up to now the army 
has acted with every evidence of control 
and planning. 

What political support can the comman¬ 
dos count on ? Moslem candidates for the 
premiership have been equivocal. The 
Danned left-wing parties are in full sup¬ 
port, but there have been no big demon¬ 
strations, partly because the left is split, 
with the communists on one side and 
everyone else on the other. The press on 
the whole has been sympathetic. The 
labour unions are divided. So are the 
students, which led to a clash at the 
American University in Beirut on Wed¬ 
nesday. Many Moslems have not yet 
taken in the fact that their enthusiasm 
for the army, which started when General 
Chehab took over the presidency m 1958, 
is incompatible with their new enthusiasm 
for the commandos. 

Israel 


Down but not out 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 
For the seventh time the Israeli voters 
have rejected the Labour party’s bid to 
graduate from the largest to the majority 
party in parliament. They have preferred 
to give a bit more to the right-wing Gahal 
party (27 instead of 22 seats) or else to 
Mr Ben-Gunon’s party. After some 
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agOtmingly acrobatic mergers, the 
Labour-led Alignment survived the last 
Knesset with 63 seats, an odd assortment 
of bedfellows designed to appeal to every 
segment in the electorate and snare 
that elusive majority for Labour. Accord¬ 
ing to the preliminary returns, Labour 
now has five seats fewer, and is still sad¬ 
dled with the same assortment. 

Before the election the prime minister, 
Mrs Golda Meir, spoke of continuing the 
“ national unity ” cabinet with Gahal— 
but then the Labour party had large 
expectations. Now it will still be able to 
form its traditional coalition with the 
religious parties (with 11 seats, as before), 
the Independent Liberals (down from five 
to four) and the same two seats as before 
of the Labour-affiliated Arab list. The 
government would have 75 seats behind 
it and would not have to concede Gahal’s 
probable demand to be given three 
ministers instead of two. It should, 
however, be recalled that Gahal helped 
to bring Mr Moshe Dayan into the 
national unity cabinet before the 1967 
war, and he might find it convenient to 
lemrmber the debt and insist on Gahal's 
inclusion, since it has fairly consistently 
hacked him in defence affairs. 

Major policy changes on the war 
and peace front are unlikely. Mrs Meir 
has so far tended to leave her ministers 
pretty much on their own in their special 
fields and to keep them out of each 
other’s hair, dealing with things as they 
came up. Mr Davan will probably retain 
complete charge of defence, although 
there has been talk of setting up a new 
ministry of internal security to take in 
the police, which would cuitail some of 
the authority of the defence ministry. Mr 
Allon would like the post. At the finance 
ministry, Mr Pinhas Sapir will go on 
tiymg to keep Aiab labour from the 
occupied territories out of Israel, though 
economic growth—and Mr Dayan—is 
likely to thwart him : if growth continues 
at its present rate the extra labour will 
be indispensable. 

The biggest surprise was the turnout of 
about 6,000 east Jerusalem Arabs to take 
part in the municipal voting (as Jordanian 
citizens they cannot vote in the general 
election). This was so unforeseen that no 
polling booths were laid on in Arab 
districts, and makeshift arrangements were 
hurriedly made after Arab queues started 
forming outside booths in neighbouring 
districts. Mr Teddy Kollek, the mayor 
of Jerusalem, made his majority on a 
wing< and a prayer ; he is nOw much 
embarrassed, since his enemies say that 
he did it on the Arab vote. 

Portugal _ 

Only a flicker 


Ai usual, ah seats in Portugal's national 
assembly will again be occupied by the 
National Uniafo the only legal party. On 
October #§th & attracted some 800,000 
vofeA Thtre are 24 million Portuguese 
cLfeni. The great majority of them, 
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whether at home or overseas, have no 
vote. Of those who do, a small propor¬ 
tion were able this time—for the first 
time in 43 years—to obtain opposition 
ballot papers. Over 100,000 ventured to 
place these papers in the urns under 
officialdom’s watching eye. Half of the 
electorate took the prudent but significant 
course of abstaining. 

Two main opposition groups had 
enjoyed a month of legal, though harried, 
activity during the election campaign. 
Forbidden even then to organise as a party, 
the social democrats led by Mr Mario 
Soares set up an “ electoral commission of 
democratic unity ” (CEUD), while a group 
headed by Professor Francisco Pereira de 
Moura formed a “democratic electoral 
commission ’’ (CDE). Of the two, the CDE 
took a visibly more left-wing position 
which reflected its links with the rebellious 
student groups in Portugal's troubled 
universities. Both the CDE and the 
CEUD called for a negotiated end 
to the wars in Africa, whereas Dr 
Caetano (particularly in his final cam¬ 
paign address on television, a medium 
denied to the opposition) insisted fJiat 
Portugal must fight on in Africa, and that 
a vote for the opposition was a vote for 
civil war at home. 

Now the opposition groups are thrust 
back into illegality. One test of the 
government’s intentions will he the extent 
to which it penalises its opponents for 
their activities during the election. 
Another may be the cabinet reshuffle 
which is expected before the new assembly 
meets on November 25th. Dr Caetano 
has accepted the resignation of the foreign 
minister, Dr Alberto Franco Nogueira, 
who seems likely to become a leader of 
the “ ultras ” in the assembly. About 20 of 
its 130 seats will be occupied by new 
deputies who can be rated as liberal in a 
National Union context. If Dr Caetano 
brings enough men of this kind into his 
cabinet, some of his critics may forgive 
his failure to hold the really free and fair 
elections that he had promised. 

France 



iri" £ 

Unified Socialist?' and , th f h 
Hid if M u^rd, whose far-left views 

brought Wm/ ‘ han 4 P e . r ce " 1 . of 

poll when h/ 00 * as presidenttal candi- 
date on jA ,st . had fought the seat 
twice bef.'f- This time in the first round 
of voting/hc ran a poor second, with 
20 per <*mt (to M. Couve’s 41), only a 
few voti ahead of the communist candi¬ 
date. But the communist withdrew before 
Sunday’s 1 un-off, and his followers, plus 
a good many from the centre, voted with 
unexpected enthusiasm for the far left to 
give M. Rocard a cheerful 54-46'victory. 

For the left—or against Couve ? Four 
other gaullists in the same round of by- 
elections collectively did rather better than 
they had in the 1968 elections. The gaullist 
who resigned his seat to give M. Couve 
a chance had won handsomely in 1968. 
Granted he was a popular man—Pierre 
Clostermann, a good MP and a former 
Battle of Britain pilot—but it looks as 
if it was M. Couve’s fatal inability to 
thaw out that lost the fight. His denial 
that it was a triumph for the revolutionary 
left was pretty certainly correct. Less 
certain was the ex-statesman’s claim that 
his career as a politician was not over yet. 

Roman Catholics 


Cbuve is human 

Storiy-faced, after nine years as General 
de (Jaulle’s foreign minister, in 1967 he 
fought his first election, lost it, and strode 
off ta find another constituency. Stony- 
faced he barred the door of the common 
market against Mr Wilson. Unexulting 
he wai popped into M. Pompidou’s boots 
as prime minister on the morrow of the 
1968 riots, stumbled, and fell with the 
general. He sat sphinx-like through M. 
Pompidou's presidential campaign, forced 
his way unsmiling between the cheering 
minijupes at the victor’s headquarters on 
election night for a notably short visit of 
congratulations/ and found himself out 
of a job, This week he suffered a second 
humiliating electoral defeat, and at last 
M. Couve de Murville’s reserve cracked. 
“ A shock for the country,’’ he said, 
“ which will condemn it.” 


Still founded on the 
rock 


The church’s one foundation is to remain, 
it seems, the bishop of Rome. When the 
second Roman Catholic synod of bishops 
closed this week, Cardinal Suenens of 
Belgium, the leading Catholic critic of 
papal autocracy, likened it to a lift in a 
ten-storey building that had got as far as 
the third. Outsiders might reckon it had 
just left the ground floor. 

Pope Paul announced some concessions 
to the notion of “ collegiality ” in the 
Catholic church in his closing speech on 
Monday. From now on, he said, he would 
summon the synod regularly, in principle 
every two years ; he would give it a 
regular secretariat, expanded to include 
bishops from various parts of the world ; 

Continued on page 30 
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INTERNATIONAL. RETORT 


The great foreign aid fraud: 


In 30 years’ time, the majority of the 
world’s poorer countries can achieve self- 
sustaining growth. That is the judgment 
of the Commission on International Develop¬ 
ment headed by Mr Lester Pearson, which 
includes such hard heads as those of Mr 
Douglas Dillon, Sir Arthur Lewis and M. 
Robert Marjolin. They justify their judgment 
by the recoid of recent years. These countries 
already show an average annual real growth 
rate of 5 per cent. A rate of 6 per cent would 
do the job by the year 2000. 

The commission’s report* shows how this 
rate can be generally attained if the com¬ 
munity of nations would actually do some 
of the things its members have lately talked 
of doing. The report is wholly realistic. Of 
the population explosion, it says that : “ No 
other phenomenon casts a darker shadow over 
the prospects for international development.” 
It notes that massive family planning pro¬ 
grammes have now been launched in countries 
that contain 70 per cent of the poor world’s 
population; and it shows the need to sustain 
and extend this work. It is very specific about 
action required to increase the poorer 
countries’ earnings from exports. It insists on 
the role of private capital in development, 
and prescribes means of encouraging invest¬ 
ment. 

But it is most revealing when it discusses 
aid; and it may have most impact here 
(< Aid ” is the word that leaps into the average 
man’s mind when he reads something about 
international development. His current cyni¬ 
cism reflects the prevalent fiica that, after 
years of generous aid-giving, the poorer 
countries are as poor as ever, mainly because 
they are inept, prolific, and ungrateful. The 
Pearson report shows this belief to be gro¬ 
tesquely false. 

When President Kennedy launched the 
United Nations into its first “ development 
decade ” in 1961, two main targets were set. 
The poorer countries (roughly, those where 
average annual incomes were less than $500) 
were each to aim at achieving at least 5 per 
cent annual growth by 1970 The richer ones 
(including communist states) would undertake 

* u Partners in Development.” Pall Mall Press. 
400 pages. Cloth 50s., paperback 18s. 


to channel to iqc poorer ones, in aio ana 
investment, at least 1 per cefit of their 
national incomes. Later, it was agreed to raise 
this taiget to 1 per cent of theirgrow national 
products—an increase of over a fifth. 

The lets developed countries, on average, 
now show an annual sate of gross investment 
equal to 17.9 per cent of gnp; and $5 per 
cent of this has come front domestic savings 
In the face of worsening terms of trade, they 
have raised their export earnings by an annual 
average of 6.x per cent. In the face of the 
population explosion, they have raised average 
production per head by 2.5 per cent per year. 
Even in the huge “ hard case ” of India, the 
new farming breakthrough leads the Pearson 
commission’s staff to envisage a steady annual 
gnp growth rate of 6 per cent in the 1970s. 

If the richer countries had fulfilled their 
part of the compact, they might now have 
more right to carp at the poorer ones’ per¬ 
formance. But carp they do. The commission 
is obliged to speak of “ aid weariness ” and 
to record that “ international support for 
development is now flagging.” And one 
reason is that “ the real economic burden of 
foreign aid to wealthy countries is often con¬ 
siderably exaggerated." 

This exaggeration largely arises from the 
habit of seeing “ the total flow of resources 
to developing countries ... as something 
that the rich countries ‘give’ to the poor. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth.” 
The report shows that the developing 
countries are now paying back to the richer 
ones over $4,000 million a year in servicing 
their debts (quite apart from paying dividends 
on investments), and that in the 1960s these 
debt service payments have mounted by 17 
per cent per year. If present trends continue, 
there would by 1977 again be a laige net 
flow of money from the poor to die rich 
countries. 

Far from approaching their own target, 
the richer countries as a group have receded 
from it. At the start of the decade, the net 
flow of resources to the poor world from 
the non-communist richer nations equalled 
0.89 per cent of their combined gnps. By 
1968 it had sunk to 0.77 per cent. Its compo¬ 
sition had also deteriorated. By 1968, nearly 
half consisted of investment and commercial 


but 

portion to g&ftbas$s 

rose, until only a mwM m aid wa^um*#, 
Tying, the cotyunlsrioifc notes, unually 'reduces 
the aid’s value by per'cem, A fifth 

of the aid took the form of surpluafood and 
commodities. The qommimn questions 
whether in such cases there fy any real cost 
to the supplier, * 

During the 1960s the richer non-communist 
nations doubled their combined groin national 
products to a total of $1,700 billion in, 1968. 
Vet the aid they provided in grant (or “ grant¬ 
like ”) form fell from $4.5 -billion in 1961 to 
$4.1 billion in 1968. The fall in real value 
was much shaiper. This perfoimance .can be 
favourably viewed in only one perspective i 
in comparison with that of the communist 
states. These states’ tranfers to the poorer 
countries still run at only about $350 million 
a year. No wonder Russia hAs excused itself 
from joining in the preparations for a second 
UN development decade. 

The Pearson commission, regretting its 
inability to get information about the com¬ 
munist stater activities, does not prescribe 
for them. For the others, its primary recom¬ 
mendation is that they should each aim at 
making an aid contribution equal to 0.7 per 
cent of gnp by 1975 (without abandoning the 
1 per cent target for all resource flows). It 
urges them to channel at least a fifth of their 
aid (instead of the present tenth) through 
multilateral agencies, and to make commit¬ 
ments for periods of at least three years at 
a time. Its 20 proposals for making aid 
more effective include a plan for gradually 
(and painlessly) untying the greater part of 
it. It is also utged that aid loans should bear 
no more than 2 per cent interest and provide 
for grace periods of 7 to 10 years, with 
maturity at between 25 and 40 years. 

What the main recommendation on aid 
means is that nations which will by 1975 have 
probably increased their combined annual 
gnps by $600 billion (at 1968 prices ; the 
nominal increase being doubtless much 
greater) should earmaik for aid something 
like a sixtieth part of that increase. Is this 
absurdly visionary ? 


Richer nations' 1968 aid performance 


Britain's recoid in the 1990s 


Switzer¬ 

land 

Japan 

Canada 

Swadan 

United 

Statea 

Britain 

Germany 

Holland 

AuatraHa 

France 


Average 

for 15 DAC 
countries* 0.9 


Net aid 
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Grants 
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48 
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67 

0 28 

75 

0 28 

76 
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46 
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46 
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36 

0.64 

66 
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072 
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Average loan terms : 


3.7 18.0 0.8 
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13.6 
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Groat aid disbursements 
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39 
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64 

1 1 

436 

86 
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25 

34.0 

9.6 
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Net eid as % of gnp 

35 

30.0 

78 


13 

24.8 

63 

Grants at % of aid commit¬ 
ments 

3.9 

21 2 
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How the main aid recipients have been doing 

Gnp 

orowth Gnp per heed. 1887 

(annual 

average Under | $100-200 18200-300 I 9300and 
1900-87) $100 1 over t 


*Tha tan shown plus Austria, Belgium Danmark, 
half and Norway. 


Tha latest studies kidlcata that tha bslsncsof- 
payments cost of aid is Isss than £50 motion a yssr. 
Bach CYOO allotted to bUstersI aid haa brought £63 
ot ordars to British firms , And for sseh £100 chan • 
nallsd through multllataraf aganclas, ordars worth as 
much sa £116 hava baan pi a cad In Britain. 

Brksln‘s ona notable advance during tha 1060s 
was tha switch In 1066 to totersst-free loans. In 
1066 these loans made up 30 par cant of ka aU 
disbursements. 
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each country shown raoatvad ever 669 mmign aid 
pat yaar In 196447. $0 did Israel, Jugoslavia, Laos 
and South Vietnam. 
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And that's your hafping, don't aak for more 

and he would give the fullest consideration 
to the bishops' suggestions for future topics 
of discussion—something that did not 
happen this time. But papal authority 
remains unqualified : the other bishops 
may propose, the pope will dispose. 

Pope Paul had insisted on this fact 
when he opened the synod. For him— 
like birth control or priestly celibacy 
(which, answering a French cardinal who 
had mentioned it as a topic of discussion 
for the next synod, he flatly reaffirmed 
last weekend)—it is a matter of hier steh 
ich , ich kann nicht anders. Not that, 
where decisions of faith were concerned, 
anyone at the synod really ventured to 
stand elsewhere. The pope was taken re¬ 
spectfully to task for springing his birth 
control encyclical Humanae Vitae on a 
church that had not even been fore¬ 
warned, let alone consulted ; but con¬ 
sultation in future is all that his critics 
hoped for. Just how much they will get 
of it remains to be seen, even in word : 
on this point, and others where various 
amendments were offered to the u official ” 
resolutions, the final reconciliation of this 
synod’s views—if he chooses to reconcile 
tnem—will be done by the pope himself. 
A curious start to the era of collegiality. 

Collaboration can of course work both 
ways. While some of the bishops were 
anxious that the Humanae Vitae fiasco 
should not be repeated, the pope was 
equally anxious to avoid what followed it, 
a proliferation of local interpretations. If 
the various national conferences of 
bishops are to be consulted, Rome will 
in turn expect to be consulted before they 
announce local decisions, though they are 
to have greater freedom to decide purely 
local matters. 

But the synod was no hotbed of con¬ 
testation, and the pope was by no means 
out on its conservative wing. The propo¬ 
sal that it should elect—albeit with the 
pope*s approval—its own permanent 
nucleus olf bishops working with the 
secretariat was questioned by a few par¬ 
ticipants. They thought that the pope 
alone should choose the bishops’ repre¬ 
sentatives for them. Liberals and conser¬ 
vative* after the conference seemed to 
be agreed* and relieved, that it had seen 
feWbr dashes than it might have. “ Magni- 
fkxiHuMgmity,” said Caid&al Heenan, 
^ vigorously criticised 


Vatican secrecy. It was left largely to 
the contesting priests, who also met 
briefly in Rome, to argue that the church 
might be less concerned with the authority 
of the holy father and more with the 
Holy Spirit. 

Ireland 


As Dev was saying 


Suddenly everyone in Ireland, or almost 
everyone, is talking about federation 
again. Mr Jack Lynch gave his scheme 
to the Dail in Dublin a week ago: it 
would allow Ulster to retain economic 
and financial links with Britain. Mr 
William Craig announced his in Belfast 
at the weekend: it would bring the 
Republic back under the Union Jack in 
company with half a dozen other regional 
governments, of which Ulster would 
naturally be one. Neither idea has any 
practicality, although Mr Lynch is 
anxious to tell Mr Wilson about his 
in person. Anyone who ever bumps into 
Ulster, from Mr De Valera to Mr Calla¬ 
ghan, talks about federation when he has 
nothing else to say. Mr Lynch happened 
to be explaining why his early military 
ardour back in August had drained away 
and why Dr Hillery’s mission to the 
United Nations over the Bogside had 
been such a flop. Mr Craig had to come 
up with something after his challenge 
to Major Chichester-Clark had been 
repulsed in the Unionist Council last 
Friday by 426 votes to 89. It will all keep 
the thinkers chatting on through the 
winter. 

It is, funnily enough, in the Republic 
that most thinking now has to be done. 
Mr Lynch had the worst of the aigument 
in the Dail against Fine Gael’s Mr Garret 
FitzGerald and Labour’s Dr Conor Cruise 
O’Brien. If the Republic is to pretend to 
be ultimately tolerable to the Protestants 
of the north its constitution will have to 
be changed i Lynch accepted that, 
even although he was not anxious to set 
his hand to the task right awky. Northern 
politicians are now daring to ask why 
the Republic does not have an ombudsman 
or votes at 18. If gerrymandering in the 
north is scandalous, what have Mr Lynch 


and his colleagues been doing themselves ? 
There was even a Fine Gael man with a 
harrowing story of what it is like for a Pro¬ 
testant to run in County Monaghan. Mr 
Lynch has now made it repeatedly clear 
that he will not take military action ; 
but if slow assimilation is to be the strategy 
the realisation is dawning that Fianna 
Fail may be falling behind the Orangemen 
in the liberal society game. 

Major Chichester-Clark has survived 
once more. Mr Brian Faulkner spreads 
the word that the new reforms were 
inherent in Unionist policy anyway. Mr 
Craig is accused on the right of irresolu¬ 
tion : perhaps Mr Harry West will be of 
tougher fibre. But if the Ulster cabinet 
lives on, in hopes that such British watch¬ 
dogs as Mr Oliver Wright will vanish 
from Stormont in six months’ time, it is 
still aware that its hold on Unionist loyalty 
depends on some gesture, not from Mr 
Lynch, but from the Catholics in the 
north. The police are on the lookout for 
smuggled Protestant arms. The cabinet 
is watching for renewed Catholic demos. 
If they start again the slender, reviving 
hopes of a calmer winter will not be 
worth much. 


Biafra 

Ojukwu softens 
his terms 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BIAFRA 

General Ojukwu has renewed his appeal 
to Nigeria for unconditional negotiations, 
and a ceasefire while talks take place. The 
Ethiopian foreign minister has arrived in 
Lagos with the offer. And in Owerri the 
Biafran foreign ministry has said that pre¬ 
liminary talks by junior officials from both 
sides could take place without a ceasefire, 
but that a cessation of hostilities would be 
necessary to enable General Ojukwu to 
leave Biafra to take part in any larger 
meeting. 

The frequency of the Biafran leader’s 
most recent appeals for peace is both a 
reflection of his increasing fears for the 
fate of the starving and an admission of 
a growing weariness with the war. But 
though there is no doubt that General 
Ojukwu feels himself under immense and 
mounting pressure to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment there is still no question of a Biafran 
surrender. So far as the Biafran leader¬ 
ship is concerned there ^ill be no peace 
talks unless General Gowon in Lagos is 
prepared—perhaps “ allowed ” is a better 
word—to drop his insistence on pre¬ 
conditions and agree to a ceasefire. 

It might seem that the latest proposals 
contain nothing new and are therefore 
unlikely to provoke any response from 
Lagos. But from talks your correspondent 
has had with military and political leaders 
here there is some reason to believe that 
once at the conference table the Biafmns 
would be prepared to make some real 
concessions* A hint of this was contained 
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Kisumu welcomes Kenyatta 


Kenya 

First shots in the election campaign 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


in General Ojukwu’s letter to the UN 
secretary general, U Thant, in which 
he referred to negotiations that would 
14 permit a settlement acceptable to both 
sides.” 

On only one issue is there no sign of 
a compromise ; General Ojukwu will con¬ 
tinue to insist that Biafrans should remain 
in complete control of external security— 
in other words, there will be no federal 
forces on Biafran territory after peace 
has been negotiated. But the best informa¬ 
tion is that all else might be negotiable. 
Some of those close to Ojukwu go as far 
as to suggest that behind locked doors 
at a peace conference he would even be 
prepared to discuss some form of Nigerian 
unity provided this was not set down as 
a condition of peace talks. If, as seems 
Iikelv, Gowon is under as much pressure 
as Ojukwu to bring the war to an end, 
now would seem a good time for lx>th 
generals to help each other off the hook. 

So far as the Biafrans are concerned 
it is Hi ltd in That holds the key to peace. 
The view of all of Biafra’s leaders, includ¬ 
ing General Ojukwu, is that General 
Gowon would agree to unconditional nego¬ 
tiations and a ceasefire if only Mr Wilson 
would give him the word : with the moral 
support of the British, (Jowon could risk 
a showdown with the federal hawks. 
Biafra's military commanders carry the 
argument one stage further. Ttoev are 
convinced the wai would end if Bntain 
stopped supplying arms to Nigeria. They 
do not believe there is anyone in Lagos 
who would be willing to make up for the 
lo«v of Bntish supplies by turning to the 
Soviet Union. But as long as the arms 
flow continues, Mr Wilson will be referred 
to—as he was in Owern this week by Dr 
Francis lbiam, chief adviser to General 
Ojukwu—as the 44 ruler of darkness and 
spiritual wickedness.” 



As Kenya prepares for its first post-inde¬ 
pendence general election, all eight 
opposition members of parliament hnd 
themselves this week either in detention 
or under house arrest. Their paity, the 
Kenya People’s Union, has been banned 
There have been demands in parliament 
that the opposition leader, Mr Oginga 
Odinga, should be tried for treason The 
split between his Luo tribe and the 
government is widening fast. 

President Kenyatta, speaking last Satur¬ 
day in Kisumu, a stronghold of the KPU, 
left little doubt on what was m store. 
“Anybody who plays with our progress 
as KPU tries to do will be crushed like 
locusts,” he told a hostile crowd after 
opening a Russian-built hospital. Even 
as he spoke, the hospital’s facilities were 
being put to use. Poor organisation had 
meant that the president had had to 
walk 70 yards through the crowd and, 
over-reacting to mass chants of the KPU 
slogan, members of the presidential body¬ 
guard pulled their guns and filed. Worse 
was to come. As the presidential motor¬ 
cade left the hospital grounds the crowd 
pressed forward, stones were thrown and 
the answering fire by the hodyguaid and 
by members of the para-military general 
service unit left 11 people, including four 
children, etther shot or trampled to death) 
and more than 60 injured. 

A government statement, issued pn 
Monday, maintains that the demonstra¬ 
tions were engineered by the KPU. Later 
an assistant minister, Mr Oselu Nyalick, 
claimed, without substantiating the charge, 
that there had been a plot to kill Kenyatta. 

It certainly would not have been hard^ 
for the opposition to engineer a demon¬ 
stration. Tribal feelings were already 
running high after the murder of Tom 
Mboya (a Luo) and the ohviouslv politi¬ 
cal nature of the oath-taking among the 
Kikuyu. Only six days before, on October 
20th, Kenyatta Day, Kikuyus in a 
Nairobi suburb had forcibly evicted Luos 
and members of all other tribes from their 
homes That evening there was more 
violence in the city. 


The president, in his Kenyatta Day 
address spoke of threats to disrupt his 
Nairobi rally but made an uigent plea 
for national unity and conciliation. In 
Kisumu his tone was different he 
attacked his Luo audience for their attach¬ 
ment to the KPU and said, aftei the 
first shooting incident, “ Today >ome of 
you have tasted our strength. We will 
treat all troublemakers likewise ” Within 
jfi hours all eight MPs and thiee other 
leading KPU members had been detained 
by the police, and the Luo heartland was 
under a dusk-to-dawn curfew. On Ihurs- 
day the party was banned 


South Africa 

Who's cramped 
now? 


FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Vorster has suffered two nasty sur¬ 
prises as he shapes up for next April’s 
general election, which is supposed to nip 
his verkrampte rebellion in the hud and 
at the same time give him a landslide of 
English-speaking support. First, a b>- 
election on October 15th in the Albany 
constituency, the very heartland of English 
conservatism, saw the English fail to slide 
at all : the opposition United party 
actually increased its majority fraction¬ 
ally. TJren the breakaway verkramptes , 
the 44 cramped ” or unyielding Nationalists, 
held a congress in Pretoria over the week¬ 
end and launched a new party called the 
Herstigtc Nasionale party in an atmos¬ 
phere of efficiency and enthusiasm that 
has clearly given Mr Vorster the jitters. 

The Herstigtes (the party has no 
English version of its name, a testimony 
to its Afrikaner purity, but the word 
means 44 reformed ”) looked alarmingly 
impressive* There was a mass rally of sup¬ 
porters on the Friday, night. Next day 
1,023 delegates from most of South 
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Now PIA flies 
the Tfeari Route’ 
toTokyo 

via Dacca, Bangkok and Manila 

(two Boeing flights a weety 





DACCA 



BANGKOK 



MANILA 



TOKYO 


Now a fast, comfortable Boeing leaves Dacca every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 082$ hours reaching Tokyo at 2200 hours with stops 
at Bangkok and Manila. Return flights leave Tokyo on Thursdays and 
Sundays at 1130 hours arriving Dacca at 1935 hours, via Manila and 
Bangkok, with immediate connections to Karachi, Middle East, Africa, 
Europe and the U.K. 

On the PIA “Pearl Route” there is service to match—warm, gracious 
\ and hospitable. 

- For booking phase contact your travel agent or any PIA Office . 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


45/46 Piccadilly, Wi. Telephone; 01-734 5544 
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Five men. in the Hindukush 
just thanked us two millio n. 


Vvfe’d like to tell you why 


In the harsh light of the Hindukush, design, finance and construct the hotel.To To the five men of the Hindukush we 

five men watch and wait. Men whose the last detail. It was a £2 million turnkey have now said our thanks. From left to 

forebears took the silk route north to contract Planning began in Spring, 1967. right in our picture they are: Messrs. Said 

Samarkand. Today, their watching and In the months that followed, by land, sea Murtaza, President, Kabul Chamber of 

waiting is ended. and air, equipment, materials, furnishings Commerce; Mohammedullah Kazimi, 

The five men sought a meeting place flowed East Via Karachi. Via the USSR. Auditor; Jannat Khan Gharwal, President 

for world travellers. They also wanted it to We pride ourselves on team work. of Mailmah Pall Sahami Sherkat and of 

be a centre, where plans for the economic This was a good example. We worked Pashtany Tejarety Bank; A. W. Tarzi, 

development of Afghanistan could be in closest possible co-operation with the President, Afghan Tourist Organisation; 

debated and shaped. Afghan Construction Unit, Kabul. and M. Yakub, Vice-President, Mailmah 

The meeting place, they argued, should The Inter- Continental Hotel, Kabul, was Pall Sahami Sherkat. 

take the form of an hotel. Air-conditioned, completed thirty-three 
Spacious. Equipped as well as any under weeks ahead of time — just 

the sun, with a banqueting hall, and a as we were forecasting 
ballroom for conferences, exhibitions, appreciable savings 
lectures. The place would be Kabul, in on the original agreed 

the foothills of the Hindukush. estimate. 

Through their country's leading Bank The value of this 

and the national tourist organisation, project to the British export 

the five men formed a company: The drive is some £1 i million. 

Mailmah Pall Sahami Sherkat. They then A useful sum, when you 
looked to the West. To us — Taylor realise Britain's exports to 

Woodfow International Limited, in Afghanistan last year 

London* We accepted the commission to totalled less than £1 million. 


* y i{ t * tj 



Comutontx Architect* Paton P|tt & Associates; Structural Engineers Phillips Consultants Ltd., 
Engtowt: John Harviy a Partner* 

(Iyou toouMUfta to knftvwitofo about m please contact Uric A DIHay, to Sc., TaylorWoodrow 
international LtdJWestem Housa, Western Avenue, Ealing, W 6 (Telephone 01 -997 6641, 

Tito 23003) ocJNk G. Smith, A 1.0.0 , Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd., 346 Ruistip Road, 
Southfi^idd^BMaphona 01 -578 2306. Tele* 24428). 





THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
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Africa’s constituencies sat down to busi¬ 
ness. They elected Dr Hertzog, the 70- 
year-old son of the former Boer general 
and prime minister, as their leader. They 
launched an election fund with a target of 
600,000 rands, or about £350,000, and 
within half an hour had collected 55,000 
rands among themselves. They announced 
the launching of a weekly newspaper. 
And they drafted a constitution setting 
out their principles of “ Afrikanerdom 
first,” strict apartheid in all spheres, no 
mixed sport whatsoever, scrapping of the 
“ obsolete ” parliamentary system and the 
institution of an executive president. 

The prime minister’s reaction, and that 
of the National party newspapers, has 
been to try to dismiss the new party as 
inconsequential. “It has been bom full of 
ailments,” chanted the Sunday paper 
Dagbreek. But the acres of space devoted 
to the birth betrayed their anxiety. Like¬ 
wise, ‘Mr Vorster, in a speech on Tuesday 
night, insisted that the Herstigtes amoun¬ 
ted to no more than a tiny splinter group. 
Nevertheless, he spent all of two hours 
lambasting them. 

The Herstigtes will, probably contest 
more than 100 seats at the election. Faced 
with the formidable National party elec¬ 
toral machine, they may not win more 
than three or four but they could cut many 
more Nationalist majorities down to mar¬ 
ginal level. This is where the conundrum 
of the English vote becomes important: 
Mr Vorster needs English '■Votes to com¬ 
pensate for the extremist Afrikaners he is 
going to lose. Yet to court them would be 
to risk estranging even more Afrikaners. 
So far the prime minister's main concern 
has been to staunch the bleeding on his 
right by outbidding the Herstigtes in 
extremism. This has repelled the English : 
hence the Albany result. It looks very 
much as though Mr Vorster may fall 
between these two stools. 

Chile 


For pay not power 

FROM OUR LATIN AMERICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

“In Chile the armed forces do not accept 
indiscipline, the people do not tolerate 
coups d’etat.” Thus President Frei who, 
in his harassing last year in office, has 
been displaying some of his old political 
cunning. By judiciously over-reacting to 
last week’s insubordination by a military 
commander, the Christian Democrat 
leader channelled the divided political 
attitudes of his countrymen into brief but 
effective emotional unity. At the most a 
mutiny—and hardly that—the protest 
headed by General Roberto Viaux, the 
dismissed commander of the first division 
in Antofagasta, was converted by govern¬ 
ment denunciation and the declaration of 
a “ state of siege ” into an attempted coup 
of right-wing inspiration. First students on 
municipal hibbish trucks, then workers' 
delegations, and soon the full banner- 
sporting panoply of quasi-spontaneous 
demonstration whipped up a mood in 



He made Ns point end went to bed 


which Chileans, overwhelmingly attached 
to their democratic institutions, were 
ready to bury differences in defence of 
freedom. 

It was impressive—except that the evi¬ 
dence that General Viaux really was the 
spearhead of a political conspiracy is not 
so convincing.' The right-wing National 
party is a sitting bird well worth a pot¬ 
shot, since its chosen standard-bearer, the 
former president, Sr Jorge Alessandri, 
could, if he runs, win next year’s presi¬ 
dential election. After five years of the 
Christian Democ rats there is a noticeable 
desire for change which could benefit 
the right. The socialist, communist and 
radical left is in disarray, the Christian 
Democrats themselves are badly split. Sr 
Alessandri has not yet officially accepted 
the challenge. But some of his supporters, 
getting impatient, have formed a move¬ 
ment of their own and it is they who are 
l>eing accused by the government of 
involvement in a “ vast coup plan.” 

Discontent in the armed forces has been 
growing for about two years. General 
Viaux and five other officers were dis¬ 
missed when it looked as if the discontent 
was becoming organised. But there is no 
evidence that the officers concerned had 
seriously been tempted to give political, 
anti-democratic content to their profes¬ 
sional dissatisfaction, which echoed similar 
protests by workers and government em¬ 
ployees. Army pay is low. The monthly 
salary of the commander-in-chief is about 
£140; generals get about £100 and cap¬ 
tains less than £40. Officers were nettled 
by the increases congressmen have voted 
for themselves. Obsolescent equipment is 
another sore point, as is the feeling that 
the intensely loyal armed forces are being 
unfairly neglected in a period of “social 
renewal.” There is also a growing rejec¬ 
tion of the stuffy hierarchical system pat¬ 
terned on that of the Kaiser’s army. 

Bitterness at all this led General Viaux 
and a group of his colleagues to challenge 
the government by assuming control of 
Che Tacna barracks in Santiago. But, 
having made his point, the recalcitrant 
general surrendered and faces court 
martial. Whatever his fate, the defence 
minister and commander-in-chief have 
both been replaced and President Frei has 
asked congress to aHow him to increase 
the armed forces' payroll. 


The focus now shifts to the financial 
problem, the kernel of the government's 
worry and procrastination. Funds 10 meet 
the increases (estimated by the finance 
minister, perhaps optimistically, at, about 
$25 million) mpst now be found.' Tfie 
government’s solution is a variety of tax 
increases, including a levy of 50 per cent 
on commercial bank profits this year and 
a charge of $20 apiece to Chileans 
travelling abroad. Other professions 
will soon be pressing for , rises. 
Already magistrates, judges and others 
are threatening to paralyse the judiciary 
if their “ dramatic economic situation ” 
is not alleviated. Inflation is now running 
at more than 25 per' cent a year* The 
■“ coup ” begins to look more like a stan¬ 
dard problem of an electoral year than 
a serious threat to sweep Chile into the 
current Latin American flood of mili¬ 
tarism, right and left. 

India 


Ultimate argument 


Fasting unto death is an Indian political 
habit. Succeeding in it isn’t. It happened 
in 1952, when three days’ ferocious blood¬ 
shed after the death by non-eating of a 
local leader forced the central government 
to concede a separate state to the 
Telugu-speakers of south-east India. It 
notably did not happen in 1961, when 
Master Tara Singh, an aged Sikh leader, 
tried the same tactics on behalf of the 
Sikhs of Punjab. Mr Nehru, rightly sus¬ 
pecting that the fast was less than com¬ 
plete, let him starve on until he gave up. 
This week it did happen, again. 

Punjab was, after all, divided in 1966 
into two states, Punjabi-speaking and 
Hindi-speaking—more accurately Sikh* 
majority and Ilindu-majority, The 
capital, Chandigarh, designed by Le 
Corbusier, was left, under direct rule from 
New Delhi, in dispute between them. 
Another aged Sikh, Sant Fateh Singh, 
promptly threatened to burn himself to 
get it, and an aged Hindu went on a 
counter-fast. Both gratefully called off at 
positively the last moment. This summer, 
when the oldest Sikh of all, 85-year-old 
Darshan Singh Pheruman, started a new 
fast about Chandigarh, Mrs Indira Gandhi 
tried her father’s answer. She was proved 
wrong: on Monday, after 74 days, Mr 
Pheruman died. 

Punjab went on general strike, Fateh 
Singh’s friends—well, colleagues—were 
heard suggesting once again that a can 
of paraffin is a better argument than 
common sense, but, astonishingly, by 
Thursday the predictable riots had not 
happened. The central government was 
able, for a moment, to turn its eyes 
towards the political crisis at the other 
end of India, where on October 24th 
Kerala’s ex-united front government, 
headed by the left communists, after a 
Jong disintegration, noisily borne, died 
too. 
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Wanted: Gordian knots. 

Yours. 

If you have something to do with chemistry, we might be able to help you. 

Like when you’ve got an application, but no product. 

Or you want camping furniture that doesn’t weigh and doesn’t break (our own 
melamine feels at ease wherever ’dolce far niente’ is being practised). 

Or you want a fibre for garments that’s strong and soft and endlessly workable (we * 

recently started the production of acrylonitrile. Sheep claim it’s better than wool). 

Or you name it. We always have been fond of research. And with some results, too. 

So that's why we are asking for Gordian knots. 

We know how to cut them. 
We know how. 
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Australia 

Down for a count 
of nine 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Despite Mr Gorton’s truculence as 
the vote-count started last weekend, 
Australians still do not know for certain 
what the composition of their new House 
of Representatives will be. What they 
do know is that the Liberal-Country 
coalition has suffered a humiliating set¬ 
back. In a time of great prosperity, with 
few major grievances for people to feel, 
the Labor party has won almost half the 
first-preference votes. Under the prefer¬ 
ential system, Australian voters number 
candidates on the ballot paper in order 
of preference. If no candidate has an 
overall majority on the first round, the 
second choices of those who voted for the 
candidate with the fewest votes are distri¬ 
buted—and so on until a winner emerges. 

The Labor party made especially 
notable gains in South Australia and 
Western Australia (where the defeat of 
Mr Freeth, the minister for external 
affairs, provided the biggest surprise of 
the election). But the party’s per¬ 
centage of the total vote increased across 
almost the whole country by between 6 
and 8 per cent in the four largest states 
and by 12 per cent in South Australia 


(although only i per cem in Tasmania), 

The Democratic Labor party seems to 
have paid the price for its oscillations in 
the weeks before the election. It received 
just under 6 per cent of the vote, per 
cent below 1966, its previous worst, and 
early reports suggested that some of its 
voters disregarded Senator Gair’s instruc¬ 
tions to deliver their second preferences 
to government candidates. If there were 
no preference system Labor would, on 
the votes cast last Saturday, have been 
comfortably elected ; it led the field in 
72 of the 125 seats. So Senator Gair 
seems justified in his claim that DLP 
preferences saved the government. 

The swing across the country had one 
or two notable exceptions. Government 
candidates held on unexpectedly in three 
or four very marginal seats in Queens¬ 
land and the Northern Territory. On 
the other hand, in Riverina in rural New 
South Wales Mr Grassby, a redoubtable 
Labor candidate, managed an 18 per cent 
swing against the incumbent Country 
party member. This was the Country 
party’s only loss (apart from one due 
solely to redistribution) and it was offset 
by a gain from the Liberals in the seat 
that Mr Fairhall, the retiring defence 
minister, used to hold. 

The Country party now fills a third, 
not a quarter, of the government benches 
in the House of Representatives, and its 
leader Mr McEwen has promptly put in 
a bid for an increased number of 


S7 

(folios. Forming a cabinet will not 
egsy. Mr Freeth and Mr Fairhall 
have to be replaced in any event, and 
uncertainty about who will get what jdb 
may play a part in the bigger and more 
immediate question of the prime minister- 
ship itself. During the electio^criudto 
of Mr Gorton was extraordinarily wide¬ 
spread and, as the results came i*L people 
were asking whether there will be a 
challenge to Mr Gorton when the parlia¬ 
mentary party meets. The'much attacked 
treasurer, Mr McMahon, would certainly 
offer himself if he thought he could 
succeed—and if he did Mr Prater 
and Mr Sneddon, who conteitedf the 
prime ministership with Mr Gorton in 
January 1968, would presumably throw 
their hats into the ring too. out Mr 
McEwen, who barred Mr McMahon’s 
aspirations to the succession when Mr 
Holt was drowned two years ago, has 
indicated that Mr McMahon is still 
unacceptable to him. 

Whether the Country party, let alone 
the Liberals, would allow Mr McEwen 
to exercise a second veto is far from clear. 
It is also doubtful whether in the end 
the Liberals will in fact embroil them¬ 
selves in a leadership struggle. In their 
delicate situation they may be willing to 
let Mr Gorton soldier on until the Senate 
elections next year. He will not have an 
easy passage, either with his own party or 
with the opposition. Australian politics 
look like being pretty lively. 
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The penitent gets his penny 


Mr Husak has been to his Ganossa. And 1968. Altogether, it was a sickening 
although he was welcomed in Moscow performance. 

with a red carpet, instead of being made And what are the Czechs getting in 
to wait barefoot in the snow, his abase- return ? Mr Husak has been publicly 
ment was in fact every bit as humiliating heaped with glowing praise by Mr 
as was the German emperor’s 'before the Brezhnev. This will not recommend him 
Roman pope nearly a thousand years ago. to his fellow-countrymen, but it will make 
For more than a week Mr Husak and his it much more difficult for his rivals to 
principal colleagues have proclaimed, in plot to push him out of power—for what 
Moscow, Ktiev, Volgograd and other power is worth in Czechoslovakia these 
Russian towns, that the Czechoslovak days. But what the Czech regime wants 
communists were led astray last year, above all at the moment is substantial 
that the Russians were quite right to economic help, and here, to judge from 
intervene with military might to put the communique published on Tuesday, 
them straight and that they will the Russians have been less than generous, 
never be bad boys again. Some of They have promised to send the Czechs 
them (including the prime minister, Mr more oil, cast iron, cotton and other raw 
Cemik, who was one of those brutally materials over the next five or six years ; 
kidnapped after the invasion) even said and next year they will send them 
they were “grateful'’ for the help and “extra durable goods" as well as help 
support given by the Russians in August them buy some of the “ commodities" 


now in short supply in Czechoslovakia 
“ in foreign markets.” The Russian com¬ 
mitment may in fact be more substantial 
than the vague phrases suggest ; but on 
die face of it, it looks much less than 
the hard currency loan which the Czechs 
urgently need to buy modem equipment 
for their industry in western markets. In 
return, the Czechs seem to have agreed 
to take part in the Russians' long- 
cherished plans for closer economic 
integration in eastern Europe. Mr Husak 
spoke wannly of these. 

Nor have the Czechs been rewarded 
with a promise of any withdrawal, even 
a token one, of the Soviet occupation 
troops, which would at least have been 
something agreeable to offer to public 
opinion at home. On the contrary, the 
communique emphasises the importance 
of the occupying Soviet troops for the 
general security of the socialist camp ; 
and Mr Husax referred to his country 
as " the western outpost of the socialist 
community” which will remain “a byl- 
wark of the socialist state." 

These pledges of closer economic and 
military co-operation are not balanced by 
any concessions on the ideological frpm. 
The communique pays lip-service to the 
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This way. if you please, Husak and Svobode. and welt escort you 


right of each party to decide on its own 
ways of building socialism. But it also 
emphasises—as did Mr Brezhnev on 
Monday —the “ international responsi¬ 
bility ” of each party to the rest of the 
sex uhst (onmiunity. In other words, you 
can go your own way—so long as Moscow 
appioves The Czech party for one is 

Jugoslavia 


The case of Mr Zoran Gluscevic, ex-editor 
of the literary paper Knjizevne Novine, 
whom a Belgrade court found guilty on 
I uesday of “ damaging the reputation 
of a foreign country ” will disquiet Jugo¬ 
slav journalists and other intellectuals. Mr 
Gluscevic is a controversial figure in Bcl- 
giade s hteiary circles and is said to have 
made a number of enemies in recent 
years But even his bitterest critics will 
agree with his statement on Tuesday that 
he was given a six-month prison sentence 
for saying very much the same things 
about Russia’s policy in Czechoslovakia 
as many Jugoslav leaders, from Presi¬ 
dent Tito downwards, had been saying 
until a very short time ago. The article 
appeared, presumably not by accident, on 
August 30th, a few days before Mr 
Gromyko’s visit to Belgrade. The article 
is said to have made the Russian ambas¬ 
sador m Belgrade exceedingly angry ; so 
the issue of Knjizevne Novine in which it 
appeared was banned. Mr Gluscevic was 
forced to resign as editor, the paper’s 
publication was suspended and now he 
may have to go to prison. 

Mr Gluscevic has appealed against his 
sentence. Even if he is successful, the bad 
impression created by other illiberal 
actions taken by the authorities recently 
will remain Last weekend a controversial 
play by Dragoslav Mihailovic, who was 
sent to prison for supporting the Comin- 
form in 1948, was attacked by President 
Tito and immediately taken off. The 
play, which portrays sympathetically the 
predicament of those Jugoslavs who took 
Stalin's side in great quarrel of 1948, 


not likely to cause any trouble. Mr Husak 
may have found it impossible to resist 
Russian pressures indefinitely. But as the 
retreat to the bad old days goes remorse¬ 
lessly on inside Czechoslovakia, the Czechs 
will find it increasingly hard to believe 
that he is saving them from something 
much worse. 


had already been purged of a number 
of offending passages In one of them, 
the Jugoslav police, who chased Connn- 
form sympathisers in 1948, aie compared 
to the German police during the war. 
But apparently the cuts did not go far 
enough. And then the sale and distribution 
of Mr Milovan Djilas’s latest book, “ 1 he 
Unperfect Society,” was banned in Jugo¬ 
slavia last week—more than six months 
after its publication in English in the 
United States and in German and French 
in Europe. 

There is a common element in all these 
moves by the Jugoslav authorities : action 
against an offending piece of literature 
or journalism was taken only after it had 
achieved a good deal of publicity. Jugo¬ 
slavia has no censorship, so this is the 
only way for the authorities to act if 
they want to <;how their disapproval. In 
the case of Mr Gluscevic and Mr Djilas, 
the aim was probablv to appease the 
Russians, who react angrily to Jugoslav 
press criticism of any kind. 

Mr Mihailovic’s play is different. The 
adverse reaction to it reflects the pretty 
widespread feeling within the party (not 
confined to hardliners) that the time has 
come to put some cuibs on the country’s 
writers, film-makers and intellectuals m 
general. The party leaders want to 
cool down the heated political atmosphere 
which remains after the bitter political 
rows earlier this year, like' the wrangle 
over federal appointments in May and the 
battle over Slovenia's roads in August. 
And they do not want too much awkward 
criticism from the press. 


So the leadership is now trying to 
assert its authority over its restive left 
and right wings. It has had some success 
in Slovenia, where the situation appears 
to have calmed down after a massive 
political rescue operation in August led 
by Mr Kardelj. But the going is not 
easy. The recent meeting of the Slovene 
central committee had to be postponed 
three times before it could bring itself 
to pass a resolution echoing the Belgrade 
leadership’s criticism of “ nationalism.” 
But the main leaders of the revolt over the 
financing of the roads, including the 
Slovenian prime minister, Mr Kavcic, are 
still in their posts. And the politi¬ 
cal situation at the other end of the 
country, in Kosmet, continues to be tense 
after a number of nationalist* incidents 
among Serbs and Albanians living in the 
aica. 

President Tito and his colleagues are 
clearly under a great strain, especially 
as the economic situation remains serious. 
It must be very tempting to try to 
take political short-cuts while silencing 
awkward critics, particularly among 
journalists. Even worse is the temptation 
to abandon pragmatism for ideology. 
Such temptations ought to be resisted. 
If they are not, the young managers 
and technocrats on whom Jugoslavia’s 
future depends will become demoralised 
with disastrous consequences fbr the 
economy and the country’s living stand¬ 
ards The same sort of men are at 
the moment scoring their first modest 
successes in Spain and in Portugal. It 
would be a pity if they were now to suffer 
a defeat in Jugoslavia. 


Slovenia flirts with 
heresy 


It tis just over a year since the first 
Jugoslav firm issued debentures. Offering 
an interest rate of 6 per cent, the bonds 
were issued by the motor firm Crvena 
Zastava, whose activities include assembl¬ 
ing Fiats. The issue was oversubscribed, 
partly because the bondholders were 
given priority in buying Fiats. This 
success has induced ocher firms to follow 
suit, including Jugoslav Railways. So 
in theory Jugoslavia has created a capital 
market, but without weakening the 
principle of self-management which is 
supposed to govern the operation of all 
Jugoslav firms with more than five 
employees. According t& this principle, 
managerial sovereignty 1$ vested in the 
firm’s workers’ council and cannot be 
alienated from it. But many conserva¬ 
tive Jugoslav communists fear that the 
bond issues could be the thin end of the 
wedge—the wedge of capitalism. 

These fears have now increased. Many 
other Jugoslav firms are attracted by the 
idea of tailing finance directly, without 
going to a bank. But they cannot offer 
Fiats as an additional inducement So 
inevitably/some have toyed with the idea 


It's easy to fall away from liberalism 
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What do2000 

growing British 

companies 
get from ICFC? 


CAPITAL 


The Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor¬ 
poration means capital in a big way to small 
and medium-size British firms. Its total in¬ 
vestment is now well over £110 million in 
some two thousand companies. 

The companies are spread wide throughout 
Britain. They cover a wide range of business 


and industry. Their common factor is growth. 
ICFC backed companies grow significantly 
faster than the national average. 

There are IC.FC branch offices strategically 
placed throughout the country. 

If your business needs capital for 
expansion, contact your local ICFC man now. 


ICFC 

helps companies grow 

Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Limited* 

7 Copthall Avenue, London* I.C.S. Tel: 01-0284040. 

Offices in Birmingham. Brighton. Bristol. Cambridge. Cardiff. Edinburgh. Glasgow. Lee^s, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Reading. Wolverhampton, Channel Islands 
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The consumer society has hit Bania Luka So this week did an earthquake that kilted 20 
people and made 60,000 homeless—Fiat or no Fiat 


of offering a share in profits instead One 
firm has openly announced plans for 
doing this Slovemjales is the biggest 
furniture manufacture! in Slovenia, with 
a turnover of 1,500 million dinars (£50 
million) It has unified atfd integrated 
several furniture firms m Slovenia and is 
expanding export sales in various markets, 
including north America , it also plans to 
open department stores in Zagreb, Celje 
and Belgrade Now it plans to issue bonds 
worth 100,000 dinars Not only will "the 
problem” of investors sharing m the profit 
be "considered,” but investors will also be 
given some say in the management, and 
foreign partners may be among the 
investors. 

Not surprisingly, these plans produced 
a reaction in Belgrade. Earlier this month 
the prime minister, Mr Mitja Ribioic 
(himself a Slovene) went to Ljubljana and 
warned the Slovemjales managers of the 
difficulties of reconciling the self-manage¬ 
ment principle with this kind of operation 
Presumably his fears were not allayed by 
the firm’s explanation that it foresaw a 
new and better sort of "self-management," 
with the managers responsible not only to 
the workers but to bond-holders as well. 

Sitting m at the talks were the Slovene 
party boss, Mr Stane Kavoic, and repre¬ 
sentatives of the city authorities of 
Ljubljana. It looks as if Slovemjales 
could develop unto another point of 
friction m the relationship between the 
Slovene and federal authorities, already 
strained over the financing of the 
Slovenian road-buikfing programme and 
the recent federal restriction on lorry 
drivers as well as over more general 
issues of policy. As the richest and most 
industrialised of Jugoslavia’s republics, 
Slovenia is constantly resisting Belgrade’s 
attempts to strengthen, or reassert, central 
government influence. The self-manage¬ 
ment system as now operating is already 


undei attack from traditionalists (on the 
giound that workers’ interests are in¬ 
sufficiently protected), and from radicals 
(on the ground that tt hampers efficient 
business management). But the Slovenes 
are perhaps not likely to be as resistant 
on a technical issue of business financing 
as on, say, the more straightforward Issue 
of the restrictions on their lorry drivers 


Poland 


Edging towards 
Willy 

BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

It would be premature at this stage to 
hail a " new era ” in the persistendy 
sticky relations between Bonn and 
Warsaw But Herr Brandt’s acceptance of 
Mr Gomulka's proposal (made last May) 
for negotiations is m line with the recent 
Polish trend towards some degree of 
understanding with west Germany 

Only two weeks ago, the Polish foreign 
minister, Mr Josef Jedrychowski, gave an 
unqualified jawohl when asked by a west 
German television commentator whether 
he would be prepared for full-scale 
government talks despite existing dif¬ 
ferences. Polish conditions for any formal 
relations with Bonn are, according to Mr 
Gomulka, acceptance of the Oder-Nersse 
line as Poland’s western frontier, full 
recognition of the east German State and 
Bonn’s signature on the non-proliferation 
treaty. 

Herr Brandt has already gone a long 
way towards a compromise formula on 
these issues. He has proposed negotiations 
at government level 11 without discrimina¬ 
tion" with Herr Ulbricht’s regime. He 
has long since accepted the Oder-Neisse 


frontier as a fact that mu# be respected. 
He said (this week that west Germany 
would sign the non-proliferation treaty 
"as soon as clarifications requested by 
the previous government had be$n 
obtained " by officials whom he has seht 
to Washington—no great advance, but 
perhaps an attempt to get moving aqd 
yet avoid the charge that he is selling 
Germany’s interests out. 

Whether this could provide an accept¬ 
able basis for any successful dialogue with 
Warsaw is, of course, another matter. 
Until fairly recently, Polish party and 
government officials made no secret of 
the fact that they would increase tbe 
stakes if a Bonn government should accept 
the existing price. This was partly due 
to pressures from Herr Ulbricht, fearful 
for his own position in the event of a 
rapprochement between Bonn and 
Warsaw, and partly to the Polish leader¬ 
ship’s vital need to use the Bonn bogy 
as a distraction from domestic shortcom¬ 
ings. Moreover, Bonn was a convenient 
target for unpopularity, that might other¬ 
wise have been directed at Moscow. 

There has been growing dissatisfaction 
in Warsaw over economic relations with 
the German Democratic Republic, mixed 
with some envy at its special trading 
relations with west Germany. The Poles 
complain that although Herr Ulbricht 
resents Czechoslovakia’s efforts to increase 
its trade with Bonn, east Germany, 
through inter-zonal trade, is virtually a 
member of the European common market. 
Poland has recently appointed senior 
officials from the foreign ministry’s west 
German department to negotiate a new 
long-term trade treaty which will include 
favourable credit facilities from Bonn. 
There is also a growing wish for a more 
independent foreign policy, a fear of being 
left out in the cold if Moscow-Bonn rela¬ 
tions really improve and an attempt to 
take a new view of Europe which is not 
dictated entirely by the German question. 

Mr Gomulka’s proposal for formal talks 
with Bonn can be regarded as a direct 
outcome of the appeal made in the 
Warsaw pact meeting in Budapest in 
March for a conference on European 
security. This appeal specified as " funda¬ 
mental conditions for European security ’* 
the recognition of existing borders in cen¬ 
tral and east Europe, the recognition of 
the German Democratic Republic and 
the renunciation of all claims by Bonn to 
represent all Germany, to have a special 
relationship with west Berlin, or to possess 
nuclear weapons. This, plus the question 
of the Munich agreement and the long- 
foigotten Rapacki plan for a nuclear-free 
zone in central Europe, appear to domi¬ 
nate Polish thinking on the subject of 
European security. 

It now seems that the leaders in Bonn 
and Warsaw are prepared in theory to 
sit round a table together. But they nave 
been on the verge of understanding oefore. 
The Czechoslovak crisis has demonstrated 
that any Warsaw pact country can oppn 
a window to the west just so far as 
Moscow approves and not one millimetre 
more. 
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“ Helen, where do you get your hats 7 ” 
an acquaintance asked Mrs Helen Bentley, 
shipping correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, shortly after President Nixon named 
her as the new chairman of the Maritime 
Commission. “ I used to have a friend 
who made my hats, hut she is now out 
of the business,” Mrs Bentley replied. The 
new commissioner is known for hei 
panache and a salty way of expressing 
ideas, but her economics, as well as her 
hats, smack of the past. Of the growth 
of the Russian merchant fleet she says 
that “ we have let the communists surge 
ahead”; she deplores the *fact that the 
friendly stars and stripes flutters in fewer 
ports these days while those “ hammer 
and sic kle* ships ” make friends and money 
on the high seas. More than two-thirds 
of the much reduced American fleet now 
approaches or has readied 25 years of 
age. In an ocean of metaphor, Mrs 
Bentley describes it as half-afloat on a 
sea of public indifference, al>out to go 
down the drain, or simply “on the skids.” 

Friends of the merchant fleet are afraid 
that such an open advocate for the United 
States and for the rebirth of its merchant 
marine may prove too partisan for her 
new job, she has to act as umpire over 
shipping conferences and maritime dis¬ 
putes. But her appointment was the first 
cheering news that the industry has had 
from the federal government in many 
years. 'Hie hopes that it raised were 
transported higher last week when the 
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President sent a message to Congress 
suggesting legislation to overhaul the 

system of subsidies to builders and 

operators of ships. 

The privately owned merchant fleet 

“•■or rather that part of it which is 
legisteied in the United States—is 

in worse shape today than it was years 
ago when the industry first started wailing 
about government indifference. By the 
end of 1968 the fleet consisted of 967 
vessels, compared with 3,700 ships at the 
end of the second world war. In terms 
of tonnage, the fleet is now only the fifth 
largest in the world, representing 5^ per 
cent of wot Id tonnage, far l>ehind the 
modern shipping nations, Liberia, Norway 
and Japan, and only half the size of 
Britain's fleet. More alarming, at least to 
jingoes, while the fleet of the United States 
has declined steadily, Russia’s merchant 
marine has grown from r ) million tons to 
12 million tons since President Kennedy 
blockaded Cuba in icjfia. It is thought still 
to he growing at a rate of one million tons 
a year. The reference to Cuba is signifi¬ 
cant, it is argued, because Russia’s depend¬ 
ence on foreign flags to run the blockade 
weakened its hand in that unsuccessful 
game of bluff. What might have hap¬ 
pened, it is asked, had the Russians block¬ 
aded South Vietnam during the military 
build-up of iq6f)-6fi when two-thirds of 
the men and virtually all the supplies were 
taken in by ship ? The American mer¬ 
chant marine came in useful then but 
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Shipping commissioner with an otd salt's 
tongue 

what if it had not existed (as, without 
government help, it shortly will not) and 
the government had had to rely on foreign 
flags ? These rhetorical questions tend to 
ignore the fac,t that Amercan companies 
control 18 million tons of shipping, mostly 
tankers and bulk carriers which sail under 
foreign flags, though it can he argued that 
they would be unreliable in an emergency. 

However, such non-economic judgments 
necessarily decide shipping policy in any 
country where the expenses of building 
and operating ships are far above those of 
competitors with low costs of construction, 
such as japan, or with convenient tax 
policies, such as Liberia. T hus an obvious 
extension of the military arguments in 
favour of a healthy merchant marine is 
that the Llnited States risks its well-being 
in time of war if it cannot carry a large 
proportion of its overseas trade in its own 
ships. In 1968 only 6.4 per cent of Ameri¬ 
can trade by weight was carried in 
American ships, fiy value over one-fifth 
was carried in American bottoms, but this 
was only because under the cargo prefer¬ 
ence laws the world's biggest shipping 
customer,, the United States government, 
uses American carriers for its military and 
foreign aid cargoes and specifies that 
foreign-built ships may not be used by 
American companies to carry government- 
sponsored cargoes until the vessels are 
three years old. American shipping lines 
are, in addition, persuaded to use 
American shipyards by the terms of the 
Jones Act, which stipulates that all car¬ 
goes between American ports must be 
carried in American-built bottoms. 

When national security is not used to 
justify a new merchant marine, under¬ 
standable patriotism—of . the sort which 
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has always surrounded ships—is. This 
is particularly so in the case of those 
modern anachronisms, passenger ships. So, 
at hearings before his Merchant Marine 
Sub-committee earlier this year, Senator 
Russell Long was able in one breath to 
suggest that Britain had built the new 
Queen Elizabeth out of mere “ancient 
pride,’’ and in the next to say “If the 
British can put one out, then why can’t 
we ? ” 

Recent Democratic Administrations 
stood by year after year not so much idly 
as in a quandary ; they could see no way 
of beefing up government support for the 
industry without underwriting a losing 
venture until kingdom come. By contrast, 
Mr Nixon promises to sort out the jumble 
of appeals being made to him from the 
shipping and shipbuilding industries by 
making use of one simple but brand new 
expedient, the hopeful but still infant 
development of containerised shipping. 

Today some $200 million in various 
early operating subsidies are paid to a 
andful of shipping lines which operate 
general cargo runs on specified routes. 
As far as can be judged from Mr Nixon’s 
message to Congress, the Administration 
wants to extend subsidies across the 
board to bulk carriers as well (though 
passenger ships stand to lose their subsi¬ 
dies in return for some other as yet 
undeclared form of help). However, the 
level of subsidies will be reduced by diop- 
ping those now given for maintenance, 
repair and subsistence. The subsidy to 
cover higher American wage levels would 
be changed. Instead of being tied to the 
wages actually paid to American seamen 
as at present, the subsidy would be calcu¬ 
lated on a flat theoretical index of wage 
differentials leaving actual wage levels to 
bargaining between the unions and indi¬ 
vidual shipping lines. The bane of the 
current system is that seamen can ask for 
higher wages and expect to get them 
because the shipping companies can 
reclaim the extra cost from the Treasury. 

Mr Nixon would remove provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 33 years 
ago which make companies receiving 
subsidies pay back to the government 
a proportion of any profits that they 
make ; the President’s aim is to tell a 
company the maximum that it can get 
through subsidy and then to let it make as 
much as it can in profits. Consistent with 
this, his proposal would eliminate the 
premium rates paid by the Department of 
Agriculture on foreign aid cargoes. 

These changes could cut the cost of 
the operating subsidy in half while giving 
shipping companies a “ go-get-it ” attitude 
to business which they have not had in 
years. This, it is argued, will force the 
industry to modernise its equipment, in 
particular to replace its decrepit fleet with 
container ships. To encourage this, Mr 
Nixon is also suggesting that the govern¬ 
ment commit itself to a ten-year pro¬ 
gramme of construction subsidies to be 
paid to the shipbuilders. In promising 
|$.8 billioife^ivcr ten years; enough to 
bulk carriers and con¬ 
tainer ship^l&r, the Administration is 


hoping for a matching $4 billion worth 
of shipbuilding orders from the shipping 
companies and an investment of up to 
$1 billion by the shipbuilding companies 
to upgrade their yards. Because the ship¬ 
builders would be getting a long term 
guarantee of help Mr Nixon proposes to 
cut the legal maximum of 55 per cent 
of total shipbuilding expenses which the 
government is currently allowed to pay ; 
it would be reduced in stages to 35 per 
cent by 1976. This is less harsh than it 
might seem because recently few subsi¬ 
dies have approached the maximum level. 

The industries and their increasingly 
vocal congressional supporters waited 
many months for Mr Nixon’s message, 
their appetite whetted hy a campaign 
promise. Now his proposals are known, 
interests that might have been expected 
to oppose them apparently do not. Organ¬ 
ised labour cannot relish the more dis¬ 
ciplined rules for subsidising wage differ¬ 
entials. The unions on shore have gone 
out of their way to slow down the 
advent of containerisation in America. 
The ship operators already getting 
subsidies will see their subvention 
cut and even those newly qualifying 
for subsidies do not stand to make a 
fortune out of it. The shipbuilders, 
though under the President’s scheme they 
will now get the lion’s share of what 
subsidy money is available, and though it 
is promised over a fairly long period of 
time, are being challenged to make a profit 
while recouping a reducing share of their 
expenses from the government. “If the 
challenge is not met,” said Mr Nixon 
rather ominously, “ then the Administra¬ 
tion’s commitment to this part of our pro¬ 
gramme will not lie continued.” 

Senator Warren Magnuson is disturbed 
by the President’s proposal that a com¬ 
mission be set up to study shipbuilding’s 
performance under the new system once 
it is enacted. But only one group, the 
port operators, has yet expressed serious 
alaun—'because of a veiled hint of a 
national ports policy run from Washing¬ 
ton. Most other people connected with 
shipping have welcomed the proposals 
with open arms. If nothing else, this sug¬ 
gests how close to the bottom the industry 
had sunk. 

With a pinch of Salt 

Washington, DC 
If anything is certain about the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks (Salt) it is that 
both the United States and Soviet govern¬ 
ments will approach them in a wary and 
tentative frame of mind. A brief 
announcement from the White House last 
Saturday specified Helsinki as the place, 
and November 17th as the starting date, 
for “preliminary, discussion of the ques¬ 
tions involved ” : that is to say, for each 
side to dip a toe in the water. A peculi¬ 
arity of this subject is that the great 
nuclear powers need to be seen to hold 
these talks, because of the wording of 
Article VI of the nuclear non-proliferation 



treaty. Thus the preliminary sounding- 
out has been given a formal character 
which it might not otherwise have needed. 
However, the formal character may have 
a value, in the view of some members of 
the Administration who aie believers in 
aims control, in that it may make the 
Russians reluctant to break ofl talks once 
they are openly started. 

The surprise was that the Russians 
came round to the idea of holding the 
talks just now, after stalling for about three 
months from an evident fear that early 
talks might catch them at a disadvantage. 
In judging what enabled them to make up 
their minds, people in the Administration 
take it for granted that the Soviet govern¬ 
ment is divided—just as the Nixon 
Administration is—about the necessity and 
the safety of talks on arms control in 
the present state of the strategic balance. 
They think that the Soviet leaders have 
just emerged from a major strategic 
debate, which coincided roughly with 
the worsening of the frontier troubles with 
China. The Russians may have got some 
reassurance, and a clarification of their 
technological military outlook, from their 
missile tests in June, which possibly 
involved multiple independent re-entry 
vehicles (Mirvs). Now that they have got 
talks going with the Chinese, they may 
feel better placed diplomatically to talk 
with their western opponent. Whatever 
the reasons, they have apparently man¬ 
aged to reconcile the contending points 
of view in Moscow sufficiently to enable 
them to face preliminary talks which, the 
Americans expect, may last a month or so 
and be followed by a pause for study 
and internal argument on both sides. 

The consensus reached ^ithin the Nixon 
Administration, like that in Moscow, is 
incomplete and full of areas of doubt. 
The technological complexity of the sub¬ 
ject, its extreme political sensitiveness and 
its awful human implications weigh on 
everybody: the variety of reactions and 
permutations seems endless. What is to 
be talked about is by no means the 
“ cessation" of the nuclear arms race 
which the non-proliferation treaty speaks 
of, but the “ curbing ” of it. In the most 
commonly held view (though it is not the 
only one) the Mirv promises to produce 
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isn’t THE FAR EAST without... 

the greeting of a friend. A friend who knows and loves the Far East 
A friend like Alitalia And for you it’s all so easy. 

With our new ARCO electronic reservations system it takes just two seconds to confirm your flight 
And you can be sure your trip will be a quiet relaxing one. 

Because each of our jets gets 20 hours of maintenance for every hour of flight time 
Today you'll fly the latest jets. 

B-747 Superjets next year Mach 2 7 SSrs after that. 

We take off or touch down in 97 cities around the world every two minutes of every day 
And to the Far East we give you a choice of 42 flights weekly. 

That's why we say the Far East wouldn't be the Far East without, 

ALITALIA ^ 



Alitalia discovers 
the local color... 
Bangkok's 200-year old Theb 
Sobsemal Thai Silk Factory 






More than just another... 


Mellon Bank moved in to No. 13 Moorgate 
just one year ago. But we moved a lot more 
than just a name in with us. Such as 100 
years of banking know-how, $4 billion in 
resources and the strongest capital-to-de- 
posit ratio among major American banks. 
But we are more than just an American 
bank. Through our affiliation with the Bank 


of London and South America, a worldwide 
network of international banking expertise 
is available to you. 

This sound international banking* experi¬ 
ence and advice, both in Europe and the 
Americas, can be found at No. 13 Moorgate. 
Mellon Bank ... more than just another 
American bank. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Company 
Mellon Square, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 
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the next great leap forward in the race 
and the greatest threat to the existing 
equilibrium. President Nixon has been 
under some pressure from Congress to 
give the talks a good start by proposing, 
or even by declaring for the United States 
itself, a moratorium on the development 
and installation of Mirvs. 

This is a field in which the United 
States is plainly ahead and the Russians 
are just beginning to catch up. Mr Rogers, 
the Secretary of State, has indicated that 
the American delegation will go to Hel¬ 
sinki prepared to discuss some kind of 
a moratorium on Mirvs. The Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, which provides 
the leader of the delegation in >its director, 
Mr Gerard Smith, goes a little farther 
and expects the United States actually to 
raise the subject. At the other end of 
the spectrum are defence planners who 
fear that the Russians may know too 
much about producing Mirvs already and 
others who believe that the necessary 
mechanisms, which matter more than the 
warheads themselves, can be tested in 
secret, so that a ban on the development 
of a Mirv system could not be policed. 
A sophisticated variant holds that since 
the Russians know that the Americans 
know how to test Mirv mechanisms in 
secret, the Russians will fear an American 
trap and break off the talks rather than 
fall into 'it. Yet another variant says 
that the only way to stop Mirv develop¬ 
ment would be to ban tlje testing of 
strategic missiles of any kind. 

In the circumstances a spectacular 
opening proposal is not to be expected— 
all the more, since the opinion is fairly 
widespread that the Russians would 
regard any such move as a propaganda 
trick. The Administration wants a serious 
discussion and it wants to convince the 
Russians of its seriousness. It seems aware 
of the pitfalls and anxious to skirt them 
until a political atmosphere is established 
in which governments can begin to con¬ 
template trusting each other, at least on 
matters where the interests are closely 
balanced and the decisions marginal. 


It's a pity about 
McCormack 


The puritanism of Mr John McCormack 
is legendary. The 77-year-old Speaker 
of the House of Representatives owns no 
house or land, has lived in the same three- 
room flat in Washington since 1928 and 
keeps a 14-year-oJd car for trips back to 
Boston that do not justify the use of the 
official limousine. He also is said— 
although this may be apocryphal-—to 
have dined with his wife every evening 
of their long married life. Is it possible 
that this old political veteran cannot have 
suspected that his principal aide and one 
of his oldest friends were using his office, 
his name, and •their excellent imitations 
of his quavering Boston voice to peddle 
influence around Washington ? 

Many of the allegations against Dr (of 



Too gullible to be Speeker ? 


history) Sweig, chief assistant in tl 
McCormack office, and Mr Natha 
Voloshen, a septuagenarian friend of tl 
Speaker, have appeared in Life rnagazin 
But two grand juries, the Federal Burea 
of Investigation and the Securities ar 
Exchange Commission are also mquinr 
into the tangled affairs of the two me' 
Mr Voloshen is alleged to have made 
lot more money than did Dr Sweig 01 
of his McCormack connection—aboi 
$50,000 for promising to get a convicte 
embezzler’s sentence reduced and aboi 
$5,000 for trying to deter a tax evasu 
suit (in both cases he failed) among other 
But since Dr Sweig, now 46, has bee 
the Speaker’s factotum for at) years, tl 
accusations against him reflect moj 
directly upon Mr McCormack’s ow 
integrity. The Speaker suspended 1 
Sweig without pay for an “ error of judt 
ment ” in bringing together Mr Volodie 
and officials from the SEC, supposed’ 
in order to get the commission to drr 
its ban against the trading of shares 1 
a drug manufacturer (another $50,00 
for Mr Voloshen, so the story goes). Tl 
only direct charge to be made against V 
McCormack he has hotly denied—th. 
he tried to get the embezzler shifted 1 
a more lenient prison. 

To defend his reputation and t 
announce his severance of ties with lij 
two foinier allies, Mr McCormack cafle’ 
a press conference last week. Those wH 
crowded into his office were sad, but no 
entirely sympathetic. Like King Lea: 
Mr McCormack has been vain an| 
arrogant. He has held on to the Speaker} 
job, denying that his years and frailt 
make any difference in the performanq 
of what may be the second most powerfo 
political position in Washington. Tfj 
Speaker determines in large measure hot 
proposed legislation moves through tH 
House and is third in line of successioi 
to the Presidency. The defiant M 
McCormack still insists that he will nc 
only run for Te-election to Congress agai 
next year but also, in 1971, for re-ejectio 
as Speaker. Yet to claim innocence coul 
be enough to cost Mr McCormack h 
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CYCLAMATES? 


Diet Pepsi 
can do better 
without them 



Oif with the old love 


requires removal from public sale of any 
food additive which has been shown to 
cause cancer when fed to humans or 
animals. Already the makers of baby foods 
have decided to drop their use 
of monosodium glutamate, which they, 
along with Chinese chefs, have used to 
enhance the flavour of their products. 


Hot chicks 


The all-American, all-meat hot dog will 
soon be allowed to contain 15 per cent 
of chicken without the fact being men¬ 
tioned. But if there is more chicken with¬ 
in the hot dog or frankfurter, the label 
on the package will be required to say 
so. Until now the presence of any chicken 
at all has had to be included in the com¬ 
pulsory fine-print listing of ingredients 
which encourages myopia in the careful 
shopper. T he new rules, which will go into 
effect this month, have been laid down 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
they are not what the National Broiler 
Council, bastion of the poultry industry, 
had hoped for. The council had wanted 
the unadmitted limit on chicken set at 
25 per cent. It has no proof that even 
the coyest of labels—chicken dogs or 
chickenfurters—will whet the consumer’s 
appetite and overcome his knowledge that 
there is less red meat than ever in one 
of the country’s favourite, and cheapest, 
foods. 

The rules apply not only to frankfurters 
but to bolognas, vienna sausages, salami 
and other forms of cooked meat. They go 
farther to specify that ordinary frank¬ 
furters, as distinct from the “ all-meat n 
variety, may contain chicken skin as well 
as cnicken—but not in a propor¬ 
tion of skin to flesh greater than occurs 
in the bird itself. There may be no 
kidney or sex glands included in the mix¬ 
ture and the Agriculture Department has 
now restricted <the amount of fat that may 
be contained within to the 30 per cent 


limit that President Nixon had endorsed. 
(Mr Nixon is on a low cholesterol diet and 
presumably does not 'butter his frankfurter 
rolls.) 


Spiro speaks 


When the Vice President, Mr Spiro 
Agnew, told an audience 'in New Orleans 
that ithe recent Moratorium Day displayed 
“ a spirit of national masochism ” 
encouraged by “ an effete corps of impu¬ 
dent snobs,” everybody assumed that Mr 
Agnew had fallen under the spell of a 
polysyllabic speech-writer. Not at all. Mr 
Agnew sa'id he had chosen the words 
himself, that he writes all his own speeches 
himself and that President Nixon does 
not read them in advance. For better or 
for worse, the volubility of the politically 
inexperienced Mr Agnew is back in the 
news. The delight of Democrats and 
journalists during the presidential cam¬ 
paign for his gaffes, Mr Agnew has kept 
a fair silence for much of this year. But 
now he is letting the words slip out freely 
again and, armed with the new self- 
confidence gained in the nation’s second 
highest office, he apologises no longer. 
There seems no doubt that Mr Agnew 
knows what he is saying and means it. 
The only question now is : does he speak 
for President Nixon as well ? 

There are two views. One is that Mr 
Nixon is embarrassed by Mr Agnews 
intemperate candour. The other is that 
he likes and uses it. Whatever the 
answer, Mr Agnew has been putting 
across in what he defends as his 
“ punchy language ” just what the con¬ 
servatives who helped to elect the Nixon- 
Agnew team want to hear. In Jackson, 
Mississippi, he cheered a white Repub¬ 
lican audience by telling them that “ for 
too long the South has been the punching 
bag for those who characterise themselves 
as liberal intellectuals.” He declared to a 
conference of southern governors—while 
telling them that the Administration 
would not retreat from its goal of racial 
integration—that he himself was opposed 
to “ busing ” school children from one 
part of town to another to achieve racial 
balance. Mr Agnew has stern views on 
child-upbringing too, pointing out that by 
an exertion of “ parental-type power ” 
he dissuaded his teenage daughter from 
marching against the Vietnam war. And 
he is not afraid of sounding like Profes¬ 
sor Marshall McLuhan: today’s young 
people like demonstrations and confron¬ 
tation because 44 they were brought up 
on television not books. They’re condi¬ 
tioned to action and emotion, not words.” 

While the 44 effete ” speech obliterated 
any success that Mr Agnew was having 
at convincing the liberal establishment 
that he was maturing under the responsi¬ 
bilities of his new job, what probably 
will hurt him most politically is his 
attack on Senator Edward Muskie. The 
Senate members do not like one of 
their own attacked—especially by the 


man who presides over their sessions. Mr 
Agnew accused Senator Muskie (who was 
his Democratic opponent for the Vice 
Presidency last year) of 44 playing Russian 
roulette with US security ” because Mr 
Muskie had suggested that the United 
States stop tests of the multiple warhead 
(Mirv) weapons for six months. The effect 
was the opposite of what President Nixon 
would like : it revived the Senate’s 
interest in discussing a Mirv test ban. 
Mr Nixon cannot be happy to hear that 
it is the Republicans in the SenaJte, not 
the Democrats, who have produced the 
definition that 41 effete is what Spiro puts 
in his mouth.” 


White money for 
blacks 


Detroit 

Mr Nixon the President has done little 
so far for 44 black capitalists ” ; but Mr 
Nixon the candidate’s promises have had 
their effect in making white business more 
helpful to budding black businessmen. 
Many big cities now have some catalysing 
agency bringing white money and black 
business together. A test case of whether 
it can be done is taking place in Detroit. 

It is a city dominated by Republican 
businessmen in the old banks and the 
three big motor car companies—and by 
the United Automobile Workers’ trade 
union under that old-time visionary, Mr 
Walter Reuther. Together they created 
the New Detroit Committee following the 
horrendous riot of 1967, contributing $10 
million altogether. Ifie current chairman 
of New Detroit is Mr Max Fisher, a 
gentle, well-meaning millionaire who is 
realistic enough to have been one of the 
largest individual financial contributors 
to Mr Nixon’s election campaign ; for that 
reason and because he has been appointed 
a special adviser on voluntary action pro¬ 
grammes, he has access to the President. 

Almost every new dollar being invested 
in black business in Detroit today can be 
traced back at one or two removes to 
modest amounts of 44 seed money ” sown 
by New Detroit. Its largest grant was 
$4£ million to the Metropolitan Detroit 
Citizens Development Authority, a brain¬ 
child of Mr Reuther’s which preceded the 
riots and New Detroit. In a city which 
is still pulling down more houses than it 
builds each year but which has an unusu¬ 
ally large number of Negro house owners, 
MDCDA has plans to build or rebuild 
10,000 44 low to moderate cost ” units (at, 
say, $12,000 to $20,000 each) in the next 
five years. Mortgages for its modest start 
of 70 completions and 600 homes under 
construction have been achieved by play¬ 
ing off the 'three old established city 
banks against each other and against the 
civic ambitions of two maverick banks, 
the Bank of the Commonwealth and the 
Michigan National Bank group. In every¬ 
thing it does MDCDA acts together with 
black developers and tries to use black 
contractors (its approved list of black 
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There’s more tha.n one 


way of being modern 



In the world of fashion, being modern means 
a constant awareness of the new, the fresh and 
the different. 

In refining, being modern takes all this arrd 
more. It means continually exploring new tech¬ 
nological frontiers—a continuous search for new 
ways of making more and better products at 
lower cost. 

An outstanding example of this forward- 
looking approach is Kellogg's pioneering effort 
in the development of fluid catalytic cracking, a 
highly economical process for converting the 
heavier fractions of crude oil into valuable petrol, 
olefins, and fuel oils. Kellogg virtually brought 
up this process from the pilot plant stage, 
developed the first units using the single-vessel 


concept (Orthoflow®), and over the years has 
taken a good thing and continued to make it 
even better. 

Tailored to the most modem technology, 
Kellogg's Orthoflow Model C converter design 
produces even higher yields of petrol or gasoline 
than previous models. At the same time it retains 
all of the advantages—stability of operation, 
reduced maintenance, compact plot space— 
that were proven in earlier designs. 

Throughout the world, it's just one of many 
ways Kellogg is helping the modern refiner to 
stay modern. 

TT'CIT T nnr* INTERNATIONAL 
JVCiJjJjUlJU CORPORATION 

62 Chiltem Street, i — A $ub*tdmr\ of - ^ 

London, W1M2AD [ Pullman Incorporated 



THR MW KFLLOOG COMPANY NEW YORK — THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO — BOCIETB KELLOGG, PARIS— 
DKTTOCHE KELLOGG INDUSTRIEBAU GmbH, DUSSBLDORP - KELLOGG IRAN INC. TEHRAN — KELLOGG OVERSEAS CORPORA¬ 
TION. SYDNEY-KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION BUENOS AIRES — KELLOGG TECHNICAL SERVICES COMPANY, TOKtO 
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contractors has grown from seven to 50). 

This proliferation of businesses and 
money from a simple and small invest¬ 
ment shows up more dramatically still 
in New Detroit’s other grant, of $1.6 mil¬ 
lion, to the Economic Development Cor¬ 
poration, a little all-white group. EDC 
in turn has made only one investment 
that matters so far, of $350,000 in a 
virtually all 4 >lack group, the Inter-City 
Business Improvement Forum. Now 
employing 40 people, IOBIF raised 
$30,000 of its own in shares, $300,000 
from the federal government’s Office of 
Economic Opportunity, $150,000 from 
the Ford Foundation plus loans and other 
commitments of $1.7 million from the 
same sources. ICBIF has spun off Detroit’s 
first black bank—the First Independence 
National Bank of Detroit, grandly named 
like most banks—which the Ford Motor 
Company has already promised to pat¬ 
ronise with deposits (and the other big 
car firms will almost certainly follow). 

ICBIF has business propositions run¬ 
ning out of its ears for setting up super¬ 
markets, franchise shops, small factories. 
The viable ones it packages with, say, a 
10 per cent investment of its own and 
the rest from outside ; its two main bank¬ 
ing sources are Commonwealth and 
Michigan with which ICBIF’s two chief 
executives were formerly associated. Thus 
a $400,000 black-owned supermarket is 
being set up under ICBIF's guidance, but 
with 90 per cent of the money coming 


from the Bank of the Commonwealth 
and the Small Business Administration in 
Washington. It is a remarkable sign of 
what is happening in Detroit that, while 
the SBA has relapsed into the doldrums 
nationally under the Republican Admini¬ 
stration, lending to minority groups by 
its Detroit office has risen steadily from 
$80,000 a month last November to 
$550,000 a month now. 

This progress has its dangers. The New 
Detroit Committee is resented increas¬ 
ingly by conservative whites. Blacks dis¬ 
like the colonial aspect of its activities 
(and of EDC’s also) and they distrust the 
emergence of a class of black bosses 
financed by whites. There is an air of 
cronyism in the set of keen, professional 
Negroes who are now leaving jobs with 
white employers to take advantage of the 
capital being dangled before them. 

For the white business hierarchy, foster¬ 
ing black business is proving a thankless 
task. In one fortunately unpublicised inci¬ 
dent recently, General Motors threatened 
to throw in its hand when one black 
business group indulged in the usual 
separatist rhetoric, biting on the white 
hand feeding it. GM still finds it hard 
not to exact its pound of flesh in publi¬ 
city for every dollar invested, unlike Ford 
and Chrysler who realise that black busi¬ 
ness must not seem to be the dependent 
creature which it in fact is, if it is to 
mean anything in the black community. 
Ford, indeed, without any noticeable pub¬ 


licity, has circulated a “ buy black ” order 
through its Michigan headquarters and 
plants ; it has set up a black manufacturer 
of key punches in business, persuaded a 
black cosmetics maker to supply it with 
car wax and is insuring some of its 
prosperity through a black broker. But 
many of the new black businessmen are 
thinly staffed and thinly capitalised and 
conservative whites can be forgiven for 
seeing the loans they make as gifts. 

Perhaps the most explosive single issue 
is in the field of construction. Black build¬ 
ing firms are the obvious candidates to 
refurbish big city ghettos but they have 
to fight two entrenched foes: developers 
who demand bonds to guarantee perform¬ 
ance which most black contractors cannot 
put up and craft trade unions which have 
traditionally been closed white shops. 
Thus in Detroit the banks, led by Com¬ 
monwealth, are more willingly but at vast 
risk advancing bond money to black con¬ 
tractors. Unfortunately two of these black 
building firms are involved in a bitter 
and protracted wrangle with the national 
labour organisation which will not 
recognise an aH-black local branch of 
the tiny Allied Workers union, even 
though it is officially recognised by the 
Department of Labour. This issue is now 
being fought over on the building sites 
of Chicago and Pittsburgh. But it has 
been a running sore >in Detroit for many 
months, a result, ironically, of white 
business efforts to help the new blacks. 


Few savers, fewer loans 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


Pity the poor fellow with a growing family 
who wants to buy a home these days. 
The friendly savings and loan association 
(building society in Britain) where he col¬ 
lects only 5 per cent interest on his 
savings account wants to charge him 9 
per cent for a mortgage loan—if it will 
lend him anything at all. Savings and 
loans went into 1969 without much money 
to lend and now they have even less, 
particularly in California. With new issues 
of bonds bringing unheard of yields of 8 
per cent, big depositors in S&Ls are 
withdrawing their money rapidly; the 
average saver is still putting money in, 
but not enough to offset these withdrawals. 
In California, where the big S&L holding 
companies are based, this sad situation has 
been accentuated by the flight of out-of- 
state customers; until about four years 
ago the Californian institutions’ high 
interest rates drew money from the East. 

The Californian S&Ls have actually 
lost more to withdrawals so far this year 
than they have received in new deposits 
and the full year's result will probably 
be even worse than in 1966, the year 
of the great credit crunch. Some S&Ls 
in the state are curtailing lending almost 
entirely, although the majority still have 
the means to borrow funds from the 
Federal Home Loan Bank system and have 
planned ahead better than they did in 
1966. None the less, a good many housing 
developments are being cancelled and the 
average^ homeowner who was thinking of 
buyiqg a newer dwelling is* thinking again. 


Few experts see much change in the 
next year. The Home Loan Banks ha\c 
done what they can to pump more money 
into the S&Ls but the effect is modest 
compared with the falling off in savings. 
So the biggest hope for the home buyer 
lies in Washington’s growing concern about 
an impending shortage of housing. The 
quandary is how to pump more funds into 
building without also making more money 
available for other types of lending as 
well, which would conflict with efforts 
to cool down the economy. 

The S&L industry’s leaders would 
like to offer higher interest rates to savers, 
at least on long-term deposits. But they 
are fearful of pushing for a lifting of the 
federal government’s ceiling on these rates 
because the ordinary bankers, who have 
a stronger lobby in Washington, want the 
same thing. In a competition for higher 
rates, the banks might come out better 
than the S&Ls. 

There is a bright side to the situation. 
Unlike 1966, when some S&Ls suffered 
losses because of bad planning and involve¬ 
ment in questionable property deals, the 
bulk of the associations are now raking 
in big profits. Even though the volume of 
loans is low, interest rates on mortgages 
are so high, in relation to what the S&L 
are paying on savings, that profit margins 
are huge. Moreover, the S&L* are not 
missing the opportunity to toost other 
changes—fees just for obtaining a loan 
now run as high as $600 on a $30,000 loan, 
twice as much as they were a couple of 


FALLING OFF 

(net annual increase in savings at saving and 
loan associations) $bn 

r- —112 



years back. 

In the midst of this, the industry is 
being encouraged by Washington to lend 
more actively to poorer families. But 
nothing proposed so far can do as much 
for the industry as some improvement in 
the aavings trend. Recognising this fact, 
most S&L leaders took bnly passing 
notice of a massive study which was issued 
recently*; it spoke in grandiose terms of 
giving the industry greater flexibility both 
in lending and in attracting savings. Doing 
this would turn S&Ls practically into 
ordinary banks. Right now S&L men 
would be content just to be able to do 
their own thing a fittle more actively. 

* M Study of the Savings and Loan Industry," 
under the direction of Irwin Friend; pub- • 
fished by the Ftdarol Horn4 Loan Bank 
Board, Washington, DC. 




A Republican 
Virginia? _ 

This week President Nixon made his 
first political forays since his own elec* 
tion last year. Although he visited New 
Jersey, one of the two states which is 
electing a governor, he prudently did not 
cross the Hudson river to New Yorit City: 
there the official Republican candidate 
for Mayor, the conservative Mr Marchi, 
is running a dispiriting third and Mayor 
Lindsay (who lost the Republican 
nomination and is standing as the 
candidate of the local Liberal party) 
seems to have turned the tide ; the res¬ 
pected Daily News poll gives him 47 per 
cent of the vote compared with 31 per 
cent for his Democratic rival. 

Mr Nixon’s first stop, however, was in 
Virginia, which he carried in both his 
presidential campaigns and where a per¬ 
sonal friend, Mr Lin wood Holton, is given 
a chance of becoming the Old Dominion’s 
first Republican governor since 1870. This 
would be wonderfully agreeable, aftei 
the by-eiection loss of four congressional 
seats to the Democrats and would be 
interpreted as a good omen for hopes of 
creating a solid Republican South. The 
President did not make the mistake of 
stressing partisanship. But he did deal, 
neatly, with the abjections of Mr William 
Battle, the Democratic candidate, to the 
visits of “ outsiders.” “ Quite a welcome 
for an * outside agitator ’ ” said Mr Nixon 
genially as the clapping died down and 
he went on to say that he did not think 
that the President of the United States 
“ is an outsider in any state of this 
nation.” 

Eminent visitors can be a mixed bles¬ 
sing and Mr Holton, who has to attract 
many Democratic and independent votes 
if he us to win, must have been grateful 
that there was no repetition of Vice 
President Agnew’s heavy-handed attacks 
on the Democrats. Governor Reagan of 
California also put backs up among the 
Negroes and trade unionists whom Mr 
Holton is trying to keep in step with 
defecting uppercrust Democrats, men 
who are quite prepared vote Republican 
in presidential elections but Who are just 
beginning to accept the idea of voting 
Republican in state elections. If Mr 
Holton were to win, there would pre^- 
bably be a rush of such Democrats to the 
Republican bandwagon. Indeed, some 
Negroes and trade unionists who are luke¬ 
warmly supporting Mr Holton would 
be happy to see this happen. They want 
to defeat Mr Battle and bury the rem¬ 
nants of the autocratic Byrd Democratic 
machine ten feet deep ; then the state 
Democratic party might become a strong 
progressive force under the leadership of 
State Senator Henry Howell. Mr Howell 
came surprisingly dose to winning the 
Democratic nomination and the ensuing 
split among Democrats seemed a godsend 
to the Republicans. 



Unwood Holton: soeking 0 Republican 
Dominion 

Mr Howell 'has spent most of the cam¬ 
paign sunning himself in Florida. It was 
only this week that he came out firmly 
for Mr Battle and even then he accom¬ 
panied his endorsement with a militant 
attack on the present Governor, Mr God¬ 
win, which is certain to offend Mr Battle’s 
conservative supporters. Mr Howell pro¬ 
bably feels that he will be in a strong 
position, no matter who Wins next week. 
But if Mr Battle is the victor, his gratitude 
may not be very great for this eleventh 
hour help. Already the polls show him 
well in the lead. Whatever happens in 
Virginia, its relevance to a southern 
strategy for the South is likely to be long 
debated. fBut if Mr Holton has to abandon 
his political ambitions it will be a pity, 
for he is a moderate Republican in a 
region where most Republicans are as 
right-wing as the Bourbon Democrats 
whom they have deserted. 


to fe skived and HfH must bear its share. 
With the Administration unwilling to 
reduce sharply the fund# pa$ dwc|ly for 
mfedfcal education or for ^ige^tepjiblie 
health programmes, cHristelU fooks 

an obvious target. Scrftaji, aJtficrti^ Con- 
gress has npt finished Oh hppti&ri** 

tions for the current financial ye^Which 
began in July, NIH looks hk* t hiding 
about $290 mHfion (ess than die,#i.4 
billion in its last budget Another impor¬ 
tant source of grants for scientist^ the 
National Science Foundation, is also 
suffering ; it may wind up with only $ao 
million more than the $420 million it 
had in the old financial year. Everybody 
seems to agree that, with inflation, an 
annual increase of between 6 and 15 per 
cent is needed just to keep on with 
research already underway. Even hold* 
the-line budgets therefore amount to cuts 
and there obviously will be no money 
for starting up new projects. What the 
budget cutters do not seem to have 
realised is that the hardest hit of NIH's 
branches, the General Medical Sciences, 
pays for most of the training of people 
who want to go into academic medicine. 
The cuts made now will decimate the 
ranks of prospective teachers at medical 
schools and could extinguish altogether 
some university departments in special 
fields like microbiology. 

Some feel that there can be no intelli¬ 
gent allocation of federal research money 
until there is some coherent federal policy 
and this the weak Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare cannot provide. 
The fight is on to restore the health 
money but its prospects are poor. The 
heads of the National Science Foundation 


Unhealthy cuts 

The National Institutes of Health have 
been science’s pork-barrel. Swamped with 
money by a cancer-fearing Congress, the 
NIH have come to subsidise about 60 
per cent of all American medical research, 
including a large share of the budgets of 
the country’s medical schools. They also 
provide a haven for doctors preferring 
to do their compulsory military service 
over a centrifuge in Bethesda, Maryland 
(NIH’s hometown) rather than in some 
military outpost. So oversupplied has 
NIH been with millions of dollars for 
many years that its first cries of anguish 
over budget cuts were dismissed as crying 
wolf. Now it appears that die anguish 
is justified. The cuts which apparently 
have been ordered by the Bureau of the 
Budget are real and deep. About 19 
clinical research centres, five major 
investigations into crippling disease and 
a few medical schools may have to close 
within the year. Moreover, the loss of 
confidence in NIH as a patron may be 
next to irreparable; bright young 
scientists in search of security will sign 
contracts with universities, rather than 
with the federal government 
There is a superficial logic behind the 
proposed cuts in funds tor the NIH. 
President Nixon has ordered I3.5 billion 


and the National Academy of Sciences 
are on the attack and Dr Lee Dubridge, 
the president’s science adviser, deplores 
the faltering of the national scientific 
enterprise. But the idealistic Dr Dubridge 
is said to be temperamentally unsuited to 
the kind of budgetary haggling needed to 
get the Bureau of Budget to take its 
cuts somewhere ei .. 




_ Hertz-No. 1 in car rental-now introduces: 

Flying Start! 

A new car rental service you can use Flying Start is available at: 

whenever you fly between 15 major U. K. London (Heathrow), London (Gatwick), 

airports. With Hertz new Flying Start Service, Belfast (Aldergrove), Birmingham (Elmdon), 
you complete rental documents before you take Bristol (Lulsgate), Edinburgh (Turnhouse), 
off - during the 15 to 30 minutes you have to Cardiff (Rhoose), Glasgow (Abbotsinch), 

wait in departure lounges. You carry the Leeds/Bradford (Yeadon), Liverpool (Speke), 

completed document on your flight, simply hand Manchester (Ringway), Prestwick, 
it in at the Hertz desk at your destination, Tees-side, Newcastle (Woolsington), 

then climb straight into your waiting car. Southampton (Eastleigh). 


Departure 

Even if you haven’t pre-booked a 
car, you make use of enforced 
departure-lounge waiting time by 
completing rental documents at 
the nearby Hertz desk. (London- 
Heathrow haB a new Hertz desk 
entirely devoted to Flying Start 
Service—right inside the 
domestic departure lounge.) 


Sub how Hertz Flying Start Service 
would work for you on a typical flight. 



;? 



In flight 

You carry the completed 
documents with you on your 
flight. A telephone message from 
the airport you haveiust left 
alerts the Hertz staff at your 
destination - your car is being 
made ready for you now! 


Arrival 

You check in at the Hertz desk, 
hand over documents in 
exchange for keys, and simply 
drive away. Save valuable 
time where it counts/ 



Hertz rents Forth 
.and ether fine cars 




Get away faster 

wHIi Hertz Hying Start Service 
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POLITICS OF PAPA 

Political Change in Britain : Forces 
By *David Butler and Donald Stokes. 
Macmillan. 327 pages. c)Os. 

With the aid of a substantial researcli 
grant, Mr Butler and Professor Stokes 
master-minded an extensive interview 
survey with 2,009 randomly selected elec¬ 
tors in 80 randomly selected British 
constituencies in the summer of 19b;}. 
They then re-interviewed as many as 
possible of these people immediately after 
the 1964 election, and then again imme¬ 
diately after the 1966 election. The 
electors who submitted to their very per¬ 
tinacious questionnaires thereby each gave 
an average of more than three hours of 
conversation during the 34-month period 
of the research. 

This is therefore undoubtedly the most 
scientifically based book on^Biitish politi¬ 
cal forces that has ever been published 
(although, unfortunately, that mainly 
shows how unscientifically based most 
British political writing is). Unhappily — 
and surprisingly for a book partly written 
by David Butler—the style of presentation 
will prevent the hook from getting the 
full attention it deserves. Far too much 
of it is written in the dreadful academic 
American which modern compute?s have 
got to be taught not to talk. “ Although 
the embourgeoisement hypothesis has 
been presented in several ways,” write the 
authors in an entirely representative 
passage, 

we shall treat it as referring to a process of 

conversion whereby the prosperous working 

class acquires the social and political self- 

images of the middle c lass as it acquires 

middle class consumption patterns. 

And through 327 unnecessarily difficult 
pages they do go on treating things just 
like that. 

There therefore has to be some hard 
mining to get at the book’s many nuggets 
of gold. The reviewer who essays his fair 
whack at such mining then discovers that 
the authors set down their most remarkable 
findings more succinctly in a special pre¬ 
view article in the Sunday rimes last 
September 28th anyway. The most start¬ 
ling of these is that, if both your parents 
were either Conservatives or Labour, you 
are nearly 90 per cent iikely today to go 
on voting in the same way as your parents 
did. This is because most people in British 
democracy, to the political journalists’ 
great annoyance, treat politics as a very 
peripheral activity: they take over the 
family political attitudes almost as un- 


S ha pint* Electoral Choice 


consciousK as they take over the family 
customs about the hums of mealtime or 
the rituals of mourning. 

How then did everybody turn from 
being born either a little Liberal or a 
little Conservative before iqiH to being 
born either a little Socialist or a little 
Conservative after it .■* The main reason 
for Labours surge from 7 per cent of the 
vote in 1910 to 30 per cent in 1922 was 
not any mass conversion of Libeiah. The 
real secret was the complication of Bri- 
tain'.s franchise before 1918 (only those 
who had a year’s residence in one place 
could vote, some categories of lodgers 
and non-heads of household were exclu¬ 
ded). Before 1918 fewer than ho per cent 
c\en of adult males got on to the electoral 
register (even if more would have been 
entitled to do so) ; since iqi8 almost too 
pei cent of adult males have been on the 
register, and the new' rush of Labour 
voters fifty years ago came largely from 
those (or the sons of those) who had not 
managed or bothered to get on the lists 
before. Once it became clear that the 
battle was between Labour and Conser¬ 
vative, the sons and daughters of the 
former Liberals went either way to join 
them ; but the research in this book sug¬ 
gests that quite as many ex-Liberals went 
right as left. 

It is from this study of the politics 
of papa that Mr Butler and Mr Stokes 
have discovered their great supposed 
bonus for Labour in the years ahead. If 
you were aged 60 in 1964, you were not 
likely to have acquired Labour politics 
from papa, because you had only a ten per 
cent chance before the age of 12 of living 
in a constituency which had seen a Labour 
candidate; the book suggests that this 
lack of Labour tradition at their fathers’ 
knee explains why today's old age pen¬ 
sioners are traditionally more Tory than 
Labour (to Labour candidates' well-known 
bewilderment). But in the years ahead the 
people born in the pre-Labour period will 
be dying. As they do so, more and more 
of the electorate will be formed from the 
postwar generation, who have been the 
first to have an equal statistical chance 
of growing up in a Labour home. The 
authors believe chat 40 per cent of 
Labours advance between the geperal 
elections of 1959 and 1964 was due to 


the, “ turnover ip khe electorate through 
passage of time.'* 

This built-in lionus for Labour is worth 
noting, but the figures themselves show 
that it is not worth exaggerating, Even 
between 1939 and 1964—which in the 
end was a period of relatively narrow 
swing—the movement of voters between 
parties (often via the Liberals) or changes 
in abstention habits accounted for the other 
fio per cent of Labour's advance. In most 
periods, as the volatility of by-elections 
suggests, these latter factors seem likely 
to outweigh Labour’s temporary demo¬ 
graphic dividend by far. Other parts of 
this book examine in considerable and 
complicated detail how opinion swings 
(and British history swings with it) accord¬ 
ing to the judgment passed by the float¬ 
ing minoritv of the electorate on 
“ valence ” issues, such as whether or not 
it wants to punish the Government of 
the day for a bad economic performance 
in the short term. All candidates and 
agents for the coming general election 
w-ould do well to plough through the 
book’s interesting tables, muddling dia¬ 
grams and disappointingly turgid prose 
in order to find out. 

THE MAN WITH THE PIPE 

Baldwin : A Biography 
B\ Keith Middlemas and John Barnes. 
Wculcnfdd and Nicolson. II16 pages, 
illustrated. 3 gns. 

Baldwin was brought up to be an iron¬ 
master. He did not enter Parliament till 
lie was 40 : he was prime minister at ^5, 
and the principal figure in English politics 
till he resigned at 70 ; he died, forgotten 
save as the target for abuse, in 1947, 
ten years later. lie continues not to be 
lucky in his biographers. G. M. Young, 
who was invited by the family to write 
an official life, handled his subject with 
evident disdain ; A. W. Baldwin’s retort 
was too clearly motivated by filial piety. 
This entirely new account, over twice as 
long as the other two put together, buries 
Baldwin m a cascade of dry prose, a$ 
unappetising as the guano dust that 
engulfed Di No. 

Its writers adopt, as biographers often 
do, the attitude that their hero was 
sans peur el sans rcprochc , that (like poor 
Romeo) he did all for the best, and that 
allegations hurled at him or his memory 
of incompetence, or idleness, or inatten¬ 
tion, are based either on misapprehension 
or on malice. This view would carry 
more conviction if it were presented 
with more grace in less space. Baldwin 
was something of a stylist ; Kipling, his 
first cousin, once called him “ the literary 
one in the family." He would never 
have passed this book’s iterations, its 
ambiguities, its misprints, its leaden 
dullness. To write a dreary book about a 
witty man can be done, though not 
easily ; this difficult task has here been 
carried out in triumph. 

It would be unfair to the authors to 
write their book off as all bad, or even 
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all dull. Some passages in it are sprightly, 
and they tell some stories good enough 
to pierce through the flattest prose. One 
chapter, on 44 A New Stvle of Leader,*' is 
evocative, revealing, and significant. It 
reminds us for example of an almost 
brand new point, which one of the 
authors discovered from Tom Jones’s 
diary: by 1930 Baldwin “had read and 
studied Mein Karnpf*' Barthou had done 
as much ; why is Baldwin not remembered 
as an organiser of resistance to Hitler, as 
Barthou is ? To this question his new 
biographers seem to reply, “ Because no 
one had delved in the Baldwin, Davidson, 
and Tom Jones papers as we have, with 
sympathetic insight ; ” and they do con¬ 
struct a much mote impressive case for 
Baldwin as an aichitect of the eventual 
British victors' than earlier writings had 
led anyone to expect. They admit his 
responsibility for the emasculation of the 
League of Nations that ensued on the 
Hoare-Laval crisis ; hut show’ that earlier 
in the thirties he had done a lot of quiet, 
useful w r otk to rescue this country's 
aimaments from the low' point to which 
his own government of 1924-29 had 
reduced them. I hev present him as a 
lesolute paternalist, catapulted into power 
h\ chance, maintained there by integrity ; 
a bclievcM in honesty and democracy, 
steering between the Scylla of politicians’ 
passion for intrigue and the Charvbdis of 
mob rule. And they show that behind 
the long familiar photographers’ and car¬ 
toonists’ image of a man in baggv tweed 
tioiiseis with a pipe there lurked a tense 
and nervous human being, with strong 
self-c ontml and a stronger sense of destiny. 

But they show all this with a clumsiness 
and at a length tlia-t w'lll deter, instead of 
attracting, readers, f rom a pair of Cam¬ 
bridge-trained historians, the reference 
notes aie an insult to scholars ; and the 
captions to the first page of photographs 
are an insult to anyone who ever opens a 
book 

OK, MARIA 

Run, Computer, Run : The Mythology 
of Edui ational Innovation 

By Anthony G. Oettmger. 

Han ard l 'run nity Prtss. London : 
Oxford I’nivtrsUy Press. 322 pages. 58s. 

Anything that l)i Anthony Oettinger has 
to say about computets deserves attention. 
Professor of both linguistics and of applied 
mathematics at Harvard University, he 
knows as much as anylxxly about the 
potentialities and limitations of computers. 
For a num!>ei of years he ran Hatvard’s 
project to make a machine that would 
translate Russian into English (it did so 
with only fair success). Now he advises 
the White House, the Department of 
Defence, the National Academy of 
Sciences and Harvard on science and 
technology. 

In his new book, prepared with the 
help of a^graduate student, Dr Oettinger 
sets ^determine what use computers 


can be in education. Can teaching 
machines teach ? His answer, in short, is 
yes, hut so can people. Neither can per¬ 
form miracles, or even accomplish very 
much, in the rigid and impoverished 
structure of American education. He 
found that American schools had not 
really changed very much since he was a 
hoy in the late thirties ; librarians are 
happiest when all the hooks are on their 
shelves ; the workshops are full of tools 
that are either unused or broken. What 
advantage is there to introduce, into this 
set-up, a computer that “personalises” 
instruction ? “OK, Mana,” prints out 
the computer on a grey morning, 44 In 
today's lesso/n you will try to discuss the/ 
transformation which sends a /region of 
the complex plane/into a specified shape." 
In the average high school, individualisa¬ 
tion by computer will probably go little 
deeper than that. And the cost could be 
$7.50 an hour per student and certainly 
no. lower than $1.9-) per student hour. 

For universities, where the tradition 
of individual instruction runs deeper, the 
computer is something else again. There 
the computer can be an active teacher, not 
simply a passive quick-calculator. With 
the rapid advance of scientific knowledge, 
what can he seen becomes more and more 
separate from what can he guessed by 
intuition. Here is where the computer 
can help, by drawing pictures of 
hypotheses. Dr Oettinger says : “ It is by 
restoring the immediacy of sensory 
experience and by sharpening intuition 
that computers are reshaping experi¬ 
mental analysis." 

But as for the hope that computers are 
the answer to educating tire young, it is 
a myth. Dr Oettinger dares to say that 
education must not he left exclusively to 
schools—that whole new systems must he 
set up and must compete with one another 
for the educational dollar. Education 
must he thrown into the market place (a 
heretical idea on both sides of the 
Atlantic). New enterprises must operate 
schools, some public, some private, some 
mixed, and pupils, or their parents, 
should choose the environment in which 
they want to study. And teachers would 
have a greater choice of employers. 
Electronics companies, publishing com¬ 
panies, scientific instrument makers—any 
of these might run a school. Presiding 
over all this experiment, there should be 
a body, or a government study group, or 
a foundation-^-it does not matter what— 
to bring into being 41 competing educa¬ 
tional systems by self-constituted groups." 

Apparently unconcerned by the current 
preoccupation with getting a social and 
racial balance in schools, Dr Oettinger 
believes that education rpust be reformed, 
not merely improved, and certainly not 
deluded by the false promise of salvation 
through technology. His is the first hook 
in a new series called 14 Haiy&td Studies 
in Technol(>gy and Society* 1 * It w6uld be 
good if its successors were as stimulating. 
It would also be good if they were writ¬ 
ten in much clearer prose. 


GOLD-PLATED EtSOS 

Norah : Autobiography of Lady L>ocker. 

W . H. Allen . 254 pages, illustrated* 42s. 
■Nab 1 : Portrait of a Politician 
By Gerald Nabarro, , 

Robert Maxwell. 360 pp, illustrated. 50s. 

They arc both self-made, self-confident 
and, seemingly, still self-satisfied. They 
were personalities before the age of pop, 
and if they have fallen on harder times 
(Sir Gerald's budget leak bubble pricked 
by the Commons select committee, Lady 
D in self-imposed exile in Jersey) it is 
really quite sad. Sir Gerald is the ham¬ 
miest of parliamentary hams, hut his 
private member's campaign against the 
nonsenses of purchase tax was «a model 
operation ; Lady Docker was not every¬ 
one's idea of high society, but she made 
wealth fun, vicarious fun, when postwar 
Britain was at its drabbest. 

Sir (Jerald is not telling all: not yet. 
His autobiography is still to be written. 
What he prints now is chiefly his scrap- 
l>ook : he must have a very efficient press 
clipping agency. So he does nut reveal 
much, except that his ego is larger than 
generally suspected. Among original 
documents, Harold Wilson wrote him a 
nice letter when he left the House in 
1964 ; Ted Heath wrote him a curt one 
when he came hack and started giving 
advice. He still speaks his mind on “ Any 
Questions.” It is a fine point whether 
Vicky or Cummings paid Ins moustaches 
most attention in his heyday. The lavish 
illustrations are captioned entirely in the 
third person as if this somehow added a 
sort of Daily 'Teh graph authority to them. 

Lady Docker tells virtually all : she 
wears no hr a, apparently ; she married 
her three husbands for their money, 
apparently ; she never undressed in front 
of any of them, for “ love making does 
not need to be a visually sordid 
experience ” ; she was sometimes tempted 
to jump l>etween the sheets with someone 
else, but morality always triumphed at the 
last moment. She does not, of course, 
have many good words for Prince Rainier. 
She is naturally a dedicated fighter against 
socialism : “ I even gave a five pound 
note to a cabbie, at the last election, to 
vote Conservative.” The lavish illustra¬ 
tions are captioned entirely in the third 
person, as if culled from a faded Tatler. 

Both authors flourished in a simpler 
homespun decade when public relations, 
and television, were in their infancy. It 
was not coincidence, or even their roots 
in the Midlands, that embedded the motor 
car, that new family possession of the 
1950s, in both their images. At least they 
learned the publicity techniques them¬ 
selves : no one could ever say they were 
manipulated. They were rebels against a 


AUTUMN BOOKS 

Next week's issue of The Economist will 
contem reviews of neerly fifty books, 
including Professor Smout's history of the 
Scottish people, the last volume of 
Leonard Woolf’s autobiography end the 
latest of Professor Edel's Henry James. 
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socialist conformity which made them sud¬ 
denly dated, boring and clumsy when it 
was no longer Sir Stafford Cripps’s ghost 
that ran Britain. Their appeal was to an 
even remoter past. They probably 
harmed no one in their lives, including 
themselves. Make no mistake: working 
class culture is much the duller for want 
of them. 

ON THE WAY TO ALLIANCE 

Britain and Japan, 1858*1883 

By Grace Fox. 

Oxford University Press . 641 pages. 
£5 4 os. 

Miss Fox is a very thorough scholar and 
this is a very thorough book. It covers the 
quarter century during the 'first ten years 
of which Japan was under “ the decadent 
military dictatorship ” of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and during the last fifteen 
under the leaders of the revolting clans¬ 
men responsible for the Meiji Restoration, 
who were busy in creating a modem 
state. It explains why and how Britain 
decided to back the Restoration leaders, 
whereas France made considerable 
efforts to strengthen the Shogun and 
uphold his authority, and then how, 
when the Restoration had come about, 
what the British did to strengthen their 
influence with the new leaders and thus 
prepare the way for the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance that was to come some twenty 
years later. 

The book provides a comprehensive 
account, based on primary materials in 
British, Japanese and American archives, 
of ad hoc political judgments by strong 
diplomatic and naval personalities, 
enlightened opportunism by business and 
banking houses, evangelical zeal on the 
part of missionaries and devoted straight¬ 
forward service by technicians and 
teachers in all modern disciplines. It brings 
out in striking fashion that, of all the 
Western nations engaged sometimes com¬ 
petitively, sometimes in collaboration, in 
various processes of this formative period, 
Britain played by far the largest part in 
the making of modem Japan. The broad 
aims of the Meiji leaders were clear 
enough. They were to “ seek knowledge 
far and wide ” as the Meiji Charter Oath 
of 1868 put it, in order to create a modem 
state. A pragmatic discriminating Catholi¬ 
cism animated their ideas and, indeed, 
some of the practice, as can be seen, for 
example, in the strong German influence 
in the constitution finally promulgated in 
1889 as well as in the army, and in the 
French influence on the legal and admin¬ 
istrative and educational systems. Britain’s 
role seemed destined to be confined to the 
navy, the mercantile marine, banking, 
insurance and foreign trade. 

In these fields British influence was, 
indeed, strong. But it spilled over else¬ 
where. Two of Miss Fox’s interesting chap¬ 
ters, for example, are on the British press 
in Japan and British relations with the 
Japanese press. In the chapter on British 
Protestant missions she deals not only with 
evangelical work but also with the 


influence of missionary schools on secular 
education, showing how, within a national 
educational structure on the Franco- 
German model, British empiricism was 
constantly at work in the classrooms, both 
missionary and lay. She very rightly points 
out that American efforts in this field of 
inculcating a combination of Christian 
ethics and eminently practical learning 
were very much greater ; but she also 
shows how the two branches of Anglo- 
Saxondom tended naturally to work 
together with the result that the achiev- 
ments of the one reinforced those of the 
other. 

What Miss Fox brings out most clearly 
in this comprehensive account of policies 
and practices is the casual and essentially 
local nature of the whole business. The 
way to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was 
prepared on the spot by hardly more than 
a thousand British residents of varying 
kinds. As the author points out, 

with Japan the periphery of Britain’s vast 
commercial empire and of relatively minor 
interest to the British Government in rela¬ 
tion to its world-wide responsibilities 
Britain’s extensive contributions to the 
development of modern Japan may well 
be considered unique in the history of 
international relations. 

OTHER BOOKS 

The Masters of Power. By Brian Crozier. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 416 pages. 60s. 

Mr Crozier edited The Economist’s confidential 
weekly bulletin, Foreign Report , from 1954 to 
1964, and he has (with permission) drawn 
extensively on its files in preparing the first two 
parts of this book! These contain short studies 
in the exercise of political power, both internal 
and international, which range from General 
de Gaulle’s subduing of his opponents in the 
French army after 1958 to last year’s Russian 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. In the third part 
he suggests “ new power systems.” Inter¬ 
nationally, his main proposal is a rather 
familiar one : the western allies would with¬ 
draw from the United Nations and draw as 
many other states as possible into a new 
organisation pledged to act jointly against 
subversion by the “ predatory ” states (Algeria, 
Egypt, and all the communist states except 
Jugoslavia). His remedy for the democracies’ 
internal troubles is more novel. The party 
system should be abandoned. Only two candi¬ 
dates would contest each constituency. Both 
would belong to a small 61ite corps of pro¬ 
fessional politicians selected by a special 
commission. After elections, both winning and 
losing candidates would enter parliament ; the 
winners would choose a prime minister, while 
the losers formed the opposition. 

The Guinness Book Op Records : Edited 
by Norris and Ross McWhirter. Guinness 
Superlatives. 369 pages. 18s. 

What stops a book like this from becoming an 
annual bore after sixteen editions are the 
astonishing new tilings that mankind finds to 
do between publication dates. In the past twelve 
months, the tallest growing man apparently 
put on another three-quarters of an inch and 
now stands at over 8 foot, although uncon¬ 
firmed, stop-press rumours put him at 8 foot 
6 inches. And two Americans landed on the 
moon, apparently only just in time* to get into 
this edition; the two Mariner space craft that 
took such spectacular close-up photographs of 
Mars only days after the moon landings rate 
no mention. Burt a great deal of thought, and 
some top quality colour photographs, have gone 
into the chapter on space (do not, however, 
expect to find the moon landing listed there ; it 
appears under M human achievements ”). And 
that is more than some would say of the section 
on horse racing ; currently, this is the Guinness 
achilles heel. 


Ekolanp, iTOO-ifcgo. JBy G. jfc, Elton. Hadder 
and Stoughto^ww “ “ , J ~ 

of History. (Stt 
Evidence.) 255 j 

The expansiou , ^ 
graduate education. DjMVcl 
in communicating. Tltf* r ^ 

are now the privilege itf many/not L 
of the few. The youhg poitgraduata itwftmt tuft 
history is faced with the daunting task of 
learning how to do original research on 
primary sources, where to find them, and, on 
papers before the seventeenth <^ntury»' rl h>wv^k> 
read them. Professor Eltdn’t book |F A philan¬ 
thropic gesture from a master ofreiaatch* 
intended to help the next generation 
first intractable hurdle. It does not cover 
palaeography, but it explains clearly where to 
look for what among the mass of record* that 
are England’s unique contribution to the study 
of the past. ; 


The Intf.rnational Directory or Computer 
and Information System Service®, 1969* 
Europa Publications for the Intergovernmental 
Bureau for Information Technology," Rome. 
348 pages. 90 s. 

Here is one method of picking your way 
through a maze of computer advisory services 
from Roosevelt Road in Taiwan to the Gon>- 
puting Centre in Novosibirsk, by way of 108 
pages of computing organisations in the United 
States. The index includes a list of computers 
installed but with no indication of how up to 
date (or how obsolete) this is ; that may bp 
because the information was combined from 
forms returned to the Intergovernmental 
Bureau of Information Technology, a 
notoriously difficult way to get compatible 
results. This is the first edition of what is 
intended to be a regular series. 


Grfkn-Belt Cities. (New edition.) By Frederic 
J. Osborn. Evelyn, Adams and Mackay. 219 
pages. 35s. 


U.S.S.R 

Place 1970 subscriptions 
now. We offer 2,000 titles of 
newspapers and periodicals 
in Russian and other 
languages from U.S.S.R. 

Over 10,000 recent books in 
Russian in stock. 

Subscription cost for all new 
Soviet stamp issues for 1970 
is £9. 

5 interesting packets available 
1970 50 used stamps each: 
Cosmos 24s; Sports 18s; Flora- 
Fauna 16s; 42 Paintings 18s; 

100 Pictorials 28s. 

Write for quotations and 168 
page 1970 catalogue to: 

Publishing & Distributing 
Co. Ltd. 

MITRE HOUSE, 

177 REGENT STREET, 

LONDON, W1. 

Telephone: Regent 6634-6536 & 2361. 
For 17 yean Repneentetivee of 
Publication^ for edvertlaing end 
tubecrlptione In 137 countriee. 
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Revaluation debaters Blessing. Schiller. Erhard. Strauss 



German revaluation: mark two 


Germany is the only country in 
the world to have revalued it» 
currency twice w'ithin the decade 
Indeed, apart from the- conse¬ 
quential Dutch revaluation in 
K)0i, it is the only convertible 
cut rem.y country to revalue at 
all The value of'the iri.uk has 
now moved from DM4.Jo to the 
dollar (in i960) to DM 3.66 
And the effective inciease in its 
value u\ (i iis the two main 
European currencies, the pound 
and the Trench franc, has, of 
course, hern much larger The 
immediate effect is to improve 
Germany's trims of trade with 
the rest of the world For every 
dollar of foreign goods and 
services Germans want to con¬ 
sume, they rued to forgo tint 
much less of their own output 
for internal consumption 
Yet it has been with the greatest 
reluctance that successive 
German governments have faced 
the issue. And under the present 
international monetary system 
other countries have been unabh 
to force Germany to take action 
Then why the reluctance to 
revalue ? Revaluation docs all 
sorts of nice things for the 
German consumer in holding 
down the cost of living, by making 
imported goods and holidays 
abroad cheaper in terms of marks. 
In terms of overall economic 
management it is also a power¬ 
ful weapon against inflation. It 
is primarily for (his reason that 
Herr Schiller, the Social Demo¬ 
crat economics minister, has 
been advoi kK n g it for so long. 


But it was a risk witness thi 
implacable stand against re¬ 
valuation by that astute 
politician, Herr Strauss, the 
Chnstian Demon at finance 
mmistei in the outgoing govern¬ 
ment He played, at lca>t 
implicitly, on the feai that a 
higher value for the mark might 
undermine the whole basis of 
Geinun prosperity Industrialists 
would be less able to sell their 
goods abroad Their output 
would fall, or at least not rise so 
rapidly, and this might cause un¬ 
employment And as the common 
market's agricultural prices arc 
denominate d in dollais these will 
therefore now be lower and 
provide less income for German 
fa 1 inns, unless satisfactory means 
of compensation are devised 
According to the Strauss view', by 
upvaluing the mark Germany 
would be paying for the sins of 
other countries—its own strength 
being merely the reciprocal of 
others’ economic weakness. In 
one sense these arguments are 
irrelevant The decision to change 
parity rests ultimately on what 
is happening to a country's 
balance of payments and what 
is expected to happen. By the 
mid-1950s Germany was begin¬ 
ning to experience a chronic 
surplus on its trade balance. This 
was not being offset by invisibles 
or by any net export of capital. 
German interest ra^c* had 
become internationally attractive 
following an attempt by the 
Bundesbank to squeeze the 
banks and thus cool down what 


was rapidly becoming, by Ger¬ 
man standards, an inflationary 
situation 'The high rates succeeded 
only in attracting a mass of new 
liquidity from abroad. This 
inflow was not vast by today’s 
standards; but today’s big sourer 
of hot money, the Eurodollar 
market, was still in its infancy 
But it made revaluation virtually 
unavoidable for two reasons It 
threatened to make the domestic 
economy unmanageable. And it 
counteracted attempts to right 
the balance of payments by 
capital exports, such as the big 
Get man programme of aid to 
developing countries which had 
been launched in i960 

1968 parallels 

The situation facing the German 
government in the autumn of 
last year, when the first major 
currency crisis blew up, was 
basically similar but with some 
important differences of detail. 
The inflow of money was several 
times as large. But in 
the intervening years central 
bankers had become much more 
adept at cushioning the effect of 
hot money flows by swap agree¬ 
ments, recycling and so on, which 
reverse the flow in the central 
bank ledgers. The trade 
surplus Germany had been 
building up was also much 
greater. In 1968 it was $5.6 bn, 
nearly three times as big as 
in 1960 although in real terms 
the difference was of course 
smaller. And Germany was by 
1968 carrying a much larger 
deficit on, the invisibles account, 
partly because of a massive 
increase in its tourist deficit, 
partly because of remittances by 
foreign workers, the number of 


whom had grown rapidly during 
the 1960s. And capital exports 
weic significantly higher 
Nevertheless nobody, even last 
year, could seriously maintain 
that long-term capital exports 
would do the trick The German 
capital market was showing 
strong signs of indigestion. What 
made it easier for the government 
last year to stick to its no- 
revaluation stand was that the 
economy still had not reached the 
stage of the business cycle that if 
had in early iqfii Then it was 
beginning to slow down from its 
H 8°o annual growth in 1960 as it 
ran into capacity problems, and 
the rate of inflation was rising 
above the a°., normally con¬ 
sidered the tolerable limit in 
Germany 

Ar the end of last year, by 
contrast, the economy w'as only 
12 months out of the most 
serious recession since the Korean 
war. Tn 1967 output actually fell 
slightly. So during 1968 there 
was plenty of spare capacity to 
cope with a rise of nearly 7% in 
gnp and prices as a result rose 
by only 1.5% over the year as a 
whole. It was only as the 
boom continued to develop during 
this year that the Social Demo¬ 
crat argument* for revaluation as 
an antidote to inflation began to 
make themselves felt, with prices 
rising by mid-year at an annual 
rate of over 3.5%. 

The burden of complaint from 
the anti-rcvalunionists is that in 
1961 the change in parity, by 
slowing down export growth, did 
actually have some unpleasant 
effects on the German economy. 
Both the growth of the economy 
in general, and of exports in 
particular, did slow down in 19611 
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and 1963. From a high point of 
8.8% in i960 the rate of growth 
of gnp fell to 3.4% in 1963 with 
virtual stagnation during the first 
part of that year, when the size 
of the labour force employed fell 
for the first time for 15 years. At 
the same time something did 
happen to German exports that 
cannot just be explained by a 
slowdown m world trade The 
growth in their volume during 
1962 was only 3%—below' the 
average for OECD countries as 
a whole. And a recent study by 
OECD suggests that it was not 
until 1965 that Germany really 
started once again to improve its 
export share in world markets 
It seems, therefore, that the iq6t 
revaluation did undermine 
exports But the trade surplus 
remained obstinately high, not 
dropping below $1 5 bn until 
1965 By slowing down the whole 
economy revaluation also kept 
down the growth of imports, 
even though they had become 
cheaper. Moreover at least part 
of Germany’s relatively poor 
export performance in the two 
years after devaluation can be 
blamed on capacity problems 
The orders were still there—but 
deliveries did not keep pace As 
for the economy as a whole, 
growth w'as first limited by the 
same problem of capacity and 
then by a fall off in investment 
as well as exports. 

Maturity theory 

This coincided neatly with a view 
which had been emerging for 
some time that the German 
economy was undergoing a 
structural change Until the 
19611s post-war reconstruction, 
with all the demands it made on 
investment, together with an 
explosive growth in exports, had 
been enough to keep the economy 
growing at a fast lick. But neither 
of these main components of 
growth could be expected to 
maintain the same pressure of 
demand during the 1960s More 
weight would have to be given to 
consumption. In particular the 
government, theoretically 
required by law to maintain a 
strictly balanced budget, would 
need new weapons to control, and 
boost, demand. At the same time 
it looked as if the underlying 
growth rate of capacity would 
slow down, partly because the 
Berlin wall had shut off one 
important supply of labour, partly 
because man-hours worked 
tended to drop as fast as the 
labour force increased. In other 
words, Germany would begin to 
face some of the problems of a 
“mature** economy that Britain 
had struggled with in the late 

1950*. 

In actual,practice, however, the 
need for a ^tore sophisticated 
economic policy did not 
materialise until 1966. By the 
second half of 1963 Germany was 
off into a new cycle of export 


led expansion. Whatever 
advantages the revaluation of the 
mark had given to its trading 
partners were already eroded by 
price increases, particularly in the 
other EEC countries, by the 
beginning of 1964 A jump in 
exports led in a virtuous way to 
a recovery of investment, so that 
by 1965 Germany had the highest 
ratio of job vacancies to unem¬ 
ployment together with the 
largest current account deficit it 
had experienced in the post-war 
years There was nothing here to 
suggest that the mark was be¬ 
coming undervalued again 

The real turning point came 
during the recession years of 1966 
and 1967. This was caused by too 
heavy a dollop of monetary 
restrictions. These were the 
handiwork of the Bundesbank, 
then, as now, under Herr Blessing. 
The reason for their severity was 
that by one device and another, 
the Erhard government had effec¬ 
tively been running a budget 
deficit in the months before the 
1965 election After the election 
customary fiscal strictness 
returned The overall result was 
a sharp fall in inflationary 
pressure on wages and prices. The 
increase in unit labour costs 
during 1966 was still high, 
reflecting the big wage settle¬ 
ments made during 1965. But by 
1967 the increase was virtually 
ml, and unit labour costs actually 
fell slightly during 1968 when the 
rise in wage rates was still very 
moderate—around 4% 

The recession did two things 
First it enabled the coalition of 
Socialists and Christian Demo¬ 
crats, which succeeded the Erhard 
government in 1966, to push 
through a growth and stability 
law. This allowed the govern¬ 
ment to use fiscal policy in a way 
which, with all the restrictions on 
balancing the budget, had not 
previously been possible. It also 
led to better cooperation between 
the federal government and the 
landei, which account for a very 
big slice of public spending A 
second budget under the new law 
pushed the economy on to the 
upswing again. 

Secondly the recession gave 
Germany once again a substantial 
advantage in unit costs over its 
trading rivals Why thij happened 
can only partly be explained in 
economic terms Unemployment 
never rose above the 2% level In 
Britain this would have only a 
fraction of the same effect on 
inflation. There are of course 
institutional reasons—such as the 
much-discussed discipline of the 
German workforce. This looks 
less impressive after this autumn’s 
unofficial strikes, which have set 
a new precedent for Germany’s 
industrial relations. But there has 
also been a virtually unprece¬ 
dented boom. The real question 
is whether discipline will be 
restored in time for the next 
recession 
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it’s.a long 

waytcfreach Mlanje 



but our staffs right there... 


Mlanje is an important centre of the tea industry in Eastern Malawi. To keep pace with local 
business needs, our staff make the trip out from Blantyre four times a week to service our* 
office there. And, since the going is long, hot and thirsty, they occasionally stop for a 
refreshing cuppa among the tea fields on the way. Talk about coals to Newcastle ... If you 
are Interested in trade with Malawi in particular—or with Africa, the Caribbean or the 
Mediterranean in general—please write to or telephone Kenneth Tattersall, Business 
Development and International Division, 54 Lombard Street, Londop EC3, telephone 
01-626 5656. 


Britain's Largest Overseas Bank 


* Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
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In the Trail of the Mark 

The D-mark has ended its very successful period of floating, and moved very successfully 
to a rather higher rate than most people had expected 


In its timing it was entirely expected, in its amount just 
that bit extra to add a tinge of excitement. Dr Blessing 
had himself talked about an eventual upvaluation of about 
6J per cent when he had floated the D-mark four weeks 
before ; the so-called free market had been steadied around 
7 to 7£ per cent ; and the Dutch had put 8 per cent as 
the limit to which the Germans could go without their follow¬ 
ing suit, bo by going to Bi per cent, the upvaluation was rather 
more than most people had been led to expect. But it was 
only against this cleverly contrived lead-up of moderate 
expectations that the move could be described as “ surpris¬ 
ingly large” ; it was less than what was needed if there is 
to be any certainty of an effective reduction in Germany’s 
persistent trade surplus. 

The upvaluation of the oiark has, in fact, to be looked 
at from two quite different angles. To the world’s treasurers 
and central bankers its main purpose is the relief of the 
present speculative pressures in the international monetary 
system. Provided the upvaluation is sufficient to do that, 
they will be content for the moment. The deeper trading 
implications are for the future, and these gentlemen are 
not looking much beyond the next hurdle. First reactions 
to the announcement last weekend, therefore, were simply 
concerned with the first angle : it was agreed that the 
revaluation was certainly enough, with Herr Brandt’s new 
government making it plain that the new rate is there to 
stay for some considerable time, to bring the speculative 
funds out of Germany. The problem was : would they come 
out with such a whoosh and be so redirected as to force 
some other currencies to their ceilings ? Might not some 
parities, now visibly undervalued, be moved up with the 
mark anyway ? 

None of these things has happened. The calm reigning 
in the markets this week makes this revaluation a sharp 
contrast to the last, when Herr Adenauer’s government 
revalued by 4.8 per cent in March 1961. In part, of course, 
the calm has been created by the four-week period during 
which the mark was allowed to float. Some of the hot money 
locked up in Germany during the past 12 months had already 
found a new home. But the big difference is that in 1961 
the change in parity was less than some people had expected. 
Money continued to move into Germany, as well as into 
Switzerland whose franc was regarded as the next likely 
currency to go up (Holland revalued at the same time as 
Germany). Unfortunately for Mr Selwyn Lloyd, money also 
came out of Britain in a great flood. A small revaluation of 
the mark coyld only lead to a devaluation of the pound, 
thought the speculators (very percipiently, even if their timing 
was wrong). This time the pound has been doing very 
nicely, reaching a six-month high against the dollar at 
$2.3956 on Thursday. 


Technical factors have also helped to keep markets calm. 
There is still a lot of money in Germany which is likely 
to start moving out again sooner or later : perhaps $2 billion 
or $3 billion, after allowing for nearly $1 billion that did go 
out this week. But much of the money that moved into 
Germany most recently was in the form of premature pay¬ 
ments to German exporters. The unwinding of these leads 
and lags cannot be done overnight ; it may take several 
months. The bulk of the immediate outflow this week, on 
top of the $750 million of funds that had already left Ger¬ 
many during the time the mark was floating, came because 
the large international companies have been reaping their 
profits ; they have been moving their funds back into the 
Eurodollar market, whence most of them had come. But 
some of these companies still think they may get nearly 
another 1 per cent on their profits by staying in Frankfurt 
a bit longer. The mark has remained this week at, or close 
to, its new official dollar floor of DM3.69. 

An encouraging feature for sterling is that German and 
Swiss bankers are beginning to make optimistic noises about 
Britain’s chances of boosting its reserves. The improved trade 
position, the unwinding of leads and lags, and the attractively 
high interest rates available in London should all play their 
part in the coming few weeks. Now that the initial burst 
of speculation is over, interest rates should come into their 
own again. At present, the three-months* Eurodollar rate, 
at 9^ per cent, is still marginally better than the equivalent 
local authority rate on the London market, but will probably 
go lower, although dealers guess not much lower. If it does, 
and if British municipalities* paper thereby becomes a good 
buy on the international market, the question for the British 
authorities will be whether they want money of this sort 
to swell their reserves. Bitter experience with hot money out¬ 
flows in the past may make them cautious about it. Other 
hopeful, and probably less nervous, recipients of funds from 
the unwinding of leads and lags could well be the 
Scandinavian countries, whose reserves have suffered 
considerably in recent months. 

The pressure on the Dutch guilder, the prime target for 
speculation before last weekend, has now been eased ; the 
markets believed a firm statement by the Dutch government 
that it had no intention of revalujpg* Upvaluatkms, like 
devaluations, can usually be a little larger than other countries 
say beforehand is acceptable without a change in their own 
parities. Mr Callaghan, unfortunately, hadn’t leamt that 
when he devalued sterling in 1967. The markets have also 
decided that the French franc will not go down again ; it 
is now more than 20 per cent cheaper in terms of the mark 
than it was this July, and that is regarded as enough* Only 
the Belgian franc has been through an uncomfortable patch* 
Since 20 per cent of Belgium’s imports come from Germany,' 
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some people (including some in the Belgian government) 
thought it might have to be upvalued ; two months ago, 
people were saying that l>ccause so much of Belgium's trade 
was allied to France’s the Belgian fianc would have to go down 
with the French one, so that constancy of opinion has not 
been very great. 

How far will the new expense of Gci many’s exports help 
other countries* trade balances ? There should be a direct 
advantage to France, which has been piling up a massive trade 
deficit with Germany this year. As for Britain’s prospects, both 
in Germany and in third markets, the Treasury has done some 
rough sums which suggest that Britain’s trade balance may 
benefit by £ 6 u million to £70 million a year, most of it coming 
from third markets. But any guess must be highly speculative. 
German predominance in the capital goods field—where 
small price changes are not usually important—may take 
some of the gilt off the gingerbread. 

The Germans themselves are divided about how far their 
revaluation will cut back their trade surplus next year. 
Obviously, revaluation on top of a pay inflation (by next 
summer wages and salaries arc likely to have risen by 15 per 
cent in 12 months, and labour costs by 7 per cent) will 
cut into profit margins, and in some cases into overseas sales. 
But in the past few months German exporters have taken 
advantage of booming foreign demand to push up export 
prices (which rose by 7 per cent in the year to August), and 
their profits on exports now have a nice cushion below them. 
Consumer durables are an exception ; price competition here 
is already tough. It may be optimistic to assume that Germany 
will sharply increase its imports, now that they are cheaper ; 
food and raw materials account for about half of German 
imports, and these arc pretty insensitive to price changes. The 
Bundesbank is saying that in 1970 revaluation, plus the 
expected slowdown in world trade, should lop about DM8 
billion off this year’s DM15 billion surplus on goods and 
services. The economic research institutes flatly disagree ; they 
expect a similar trade surplus in 1970 to this year’s, with lower 
volume compensated by higher prices. Hen* Schiller’s guess 
of a DM4 billion to DM5 billion reduction falls in between. 

Domestically, revaluation will curb industrial profits and 
slow down investment. The fashionable forecast is that it will 
bring Germany’s growth rate down from this year’s 8 per 
cent to around 3J to 4J per cent in 1970. If private consump¬ 
tion grows at 9 per cent, as predicted, there seems little danger 
of a recession ; especially as the new government may want 
to introduce a mildly expansionary budget and the Bundes¬ 
bank may be reasonably co-operative with it. After the current 
explosion of rising prices reaches its peak towards the end 


What the figures mean 

On Friday night last week Herr Brandt announced 
that the mark was being revalued by 8.5 per cent. But 
was it ? Some newspapers decided the next morning 
that he had really meant 9.29 per cent. In fact 
both sums are valid, depending upon whether the 
calculation of the change is made in terms of marks 
per dollar or US cents per mark. Herr Brandt was 
referring to the percentage change between DM4 
and DM3.66 per dollar, the new parity. Calculating in 
US cents a mark gives the other answer. The Econo¬ 
mist agrees with Herr Brandt in calculating the change 
in terms of the heaviest denomination, i.e., marks per 
dollar. The previous German revaluation in 1961 
amounted on a comparable basis to 4.8 per cent. The 
basic point is that Germans now pay 8| per cent less 
for foreign goods, and foreigners pay up to 9.29 per 
cent more for German goods. 


of this year, the hope is that the rise in consumer prices will 
slow down to around 3 per cent in 1970. 

Some German forecasters say that their industry’s fat order- 
books (much larger than in 1961) will keep the economy on 
the boil for some months to come, and that the real effects 
of the revaluation will only be felt from next summer onwards, 
when world trade is likely to be slowing down. Whether they 
are right or not, there seems little for German exporters to 
worry about in the still longer run. By 1971 most people 
expect that a renewed upsurge in world demand will lead to 
another series of German export surpluses. Germany cannot 
escape its virtuous circle of recurring export surpluses, so long 
as other people inflate more slowly than it—until and 
unless greater flexibility is introduced into the whole system 
of international exchange rates. 

Because of this, some voices have been heard in Germany 
in favour of introducing that degree of flexibility by adopting 
the so-called crawling peg : Dr Emminger’s, of the Bundes¬ 
bank, for one, and on one occasion, but one only, Herr 
Schiller’s. In the academic debate that will take place next 
year over such proposals—and which are in danger of leading 
to very little in the end—there is one practical lesson to be 
kept in mind from Germany’s upvaluation. The decision to 
float the mark was, we an' being constantly told, an expedient 
provoked by a political impasse, the like of which will not 
occur again. But it turned out to be a very successful expedient. 
The international monetary system may, almost by accident, 
have found the right way to change parities. 


It's Quicker by APT 

This week Sir Henry Johnson, chairman of British Rail, made a $500,000 deal 
for the sale of know-how to the United States 


The subject of the deal is the advanced passenger train (APT), 
a hotted-up version of the old-fashioned puff-puff that looks 
like beating less conventional rivals in the race for inter-city 
travel. One of these rivals is the tracked hovercraft, the 
supporters of which recently proposed a 250 mph link between 
the third London airport and the centre of London for a 
basic coat of £210,000 a mile (adding on all the extras, the 
true bill is likely to be nearer £750,000 a mile). Another is 
Hawker Siddcley’s vertical take-off aircraft ; but even assum¬ 
ing that noise and air traffic control problems can be over¬ 
come, it is hard to see this form of transport being introduced 
for less jjhan £500 million. At Derby, however, British Rail 
has pinmbd some aerodynamics experts from the aviation 
industry! #td is investing £10 million in developing a train 


that could do 125 mph on existing track. By 1976 this could 
cut the 275-mile journey from London to Newcastle by over 
an hour, reducing it to two hours and 50 minutes. 

The other techniques could save more time, but at much 
higher cost. The time taken to get from the centre of London 
to the centre of Paris by air in 1934 was three hours. Today 
it is still three hours, and a jet flight between London and 
Manchester docs not allow passengers to make the journey 
from city centre to city centre any faster than 70 mph, the 
motorway speed limit. Introducing vertical take-off could 
more than double these speeds. At present Birmingham, Bath 
and Bournemouth arc as far as you can get from London 
in two hours by train, and you cannot do any better by air. 
But vertical take-off aircraft, travelling at over 600 mph, 
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could get you to Trondheim, Vienna, Rome, Palma or 
Madrid in two hours. The snag is simply that this form of 
flying raises enormous problems on the ground, including 
noise, air traffic control, and airport space. The enthusiasts 
say their aircraft will disturb only a relatively small area of 
around 3,000 ft m diameter during take-off and landing , in 
other words, a zone the size of a motorway intersection. They 
suggest Surrey Docks, Nine Elms, King’s Cross, Hendon, 
Croydon and Heathrow as possible sites where taking-off and 
landing vertically would create virtually no disturbance They 
compare this with ordinary aircraft that set up a racket 
along a 21-mile strip where noise rises to 90 decibels, the 
level currently regarded as tolerable, although busy London 
streets like Edgware Road exceed 100 decibels now. But the 
arguments have not cut much ice m Whitehall, and outside 
the aircraft industry it is difficult to find real enthusiasm for 
going vertical here, although there is much more in the 
United States. 

The alternative, a tracked hovertram doing 250 mph, 
could beat a conventional aircraft for speed on distances up 
to nearly 700 miles Hovercraft have so far operated on a 
shoestring and at sea, where their mechanical unreliability 
has shown up badly. (For an account of current troubles, see 
page 70) Many people think the true hovercraft 
potential is on land, where its supporters, among 
them Professor Colin Buchanan, say it makes the 
wheel out of date However, the railways already exist, 
whereas the hovertain needs a new, concrete track costing 
anything from £750,000 to £1 million a mile. A case can 
and is being made for saying that the faster passenger 
trains travel, the harder it becomes to run freight on the 
same track The National Freight Corporation’s trains are 
running into delays now, while they wait for electric passenger 
services to pass, and the faster, advanced passenger train 


could administer the final blow to the carriage of freight by 
rail unless a second, freight track is laid. If that were done, 
the hovertram protagonists say, it may as well be concrete, 
which costs a minimum to maintain (maintenance costs on 
the railways are £10,000 a mile). 

The National Research Development Corporation should 
have unmanned test vehicles running on a seven-mile test* 
track in Cambridgeshire next year. But the prospect of 
spending anything up to £1 million a mile on the real thing 
remains a major deterrent, despite the NRDC's belief that 
land costs can be minimised by paying merely way-leave to 
the owner of land over which the train travels, leaving him 
to grow his cabbages in its 250 mph shadow. 

A major new element is that many of the problems tradi¬ 
tionally associated with quite ordinary trains have begun to 
seem capable of being resolved. The French arc already 
planning a new 1B6 mph railway from Paris to Lyons, while 
Germany is extending the 124 mph link between Munich and 
Augsburg to other cities. The Americans, however, have had 
unenviable teething troubles in introducing their fast trains— 
which is one good reason for the deal signed by BR this week 
with a consortium led by the Budd Company. What has 
happened is that on the normal railway vehicles the wheels 
are coned. This makes them self-centring, but at high speeds 
the carriage rides from side to side of the track. Modem 
design can overcome this, and British Rail has run a four* 
wheel bogie at 140 mph without disturbing the rust on the 
flanges. But a bigger breakthrough is the discovery that, by 
tilting a vehicle to nine degrees, it can travel round a bend 
half as fast again. So an advanced passenger train running at 
the same top speed as a normal train would still complete 
the journey sooner. The new trains could therefore be intro* 
duced into the system at top speeds as relatively modest as 
125 mph, probably starting on routes that are not yet 
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electrified but need upgrading to meet competition, like those 
to Bristol and the west country. British Rail’s train is being 
designed for a gas-turbine, with a power-weight ratio two to 
three times better than present levels, but an electric version 
would be possible. Above 125 mph, driving techniques have 
to change, with the driver relying more on cab signals and 
jess on what he sees out 6# $he window. But cab signalling 
is already in use on most main lines, and would add only 
10 per cent to the cost of present signalling. 

At present, because it can achieve this improvement in 
speed at relatively little cost, the APT seems to stand the 
best chance of getting quickly into commercial operation. 
The railways have the advantage of tracks already there, and 
they go right into city centres. A British test train should be 
running in 1971, with decisions on funding and recasting of 


passenger services in mid-1972. This could mean maximum 
speeds of 125 mph by 1975, and average journey speeds of 
100 mph centre to centre, compared with 70-75 mph today. 

But there is even some doubt about whether the modest 
investment involved in APT can be justified in terms of 
return on capital. Most of the electrification decisions were 
taken in days when British Rail’s methods of accounting were 
even vaguer than they are now. And if a new track is going 
to have to be laid, as seems necessary above 150 mph, a 
hovcrtrack could then become the more economic in 
the long run. This is why the NRDC is so keen to provide 
the route to any new London airport. It seems its only chance 
of getting into commercial operation with a showpiece service 
before speeds of 200 mph are generally demanded, perhaps 
in the 1980s. 


It's Cheaper without CAB 

On the side of the angels for once, the big airlines have successfully defied attempts from the 
United States, of all places, to make them raise their fares 


Off the record, and under plain cover, the American Civil 
Aeronautics Board (CAB) slipped the word in the middle 
of this week that it was prepared to climb down from a 
position that had driven the world’s major airlines to the 
first open and above-the-counter faie cutting that they have 
probably ever indulged in. Last year, the big airlines had 
drawn up a fare tariff for transatlantic flights that was 
intended to attract new traffic for the jumbos coming into 
service at the beginning of next year. They did not want to 
cut the standard fares—in fact they intended to put these 
up 5 per cent by dropping the normal return-fare discount. 
But they did want to offer special cut rates to people 
travelling in parties of 40 or more. These would have been 
between £73 and £92 return, depending on the season, 
against the cheapest ordinary return ticket of £125. 

The idea was to get back some of the traffic now going 
to charter airlines. Some charter flights can be as cheap 
as £25 to £40 return if the timing happens to be specially con¬ 
venient—that is, in winter or if it provides a return load for a 
flight that would otherwise have to be made empty—but they 
usually cost around £60, and at that level show a substantial 
profit. The charter airlines, increasingly powerful 
both politically and financially in the United States, 
smelt competition that they did not like, fled to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for protection and the CAB obligingly 
withheld its approval for the new 40-passenger fares. 

It did not take such a drastic or so politically hazardous a 
step as rejecting them outright. Merely to delay approval 
was sufficient to make certain that few group seats could 
be sold next summer because the travel business needs to 
make its arrangements—with hotels as well as with holiday¬ 
makers—well ahead of the event. These group tickets were 
to be sold only as part of a holiday package, and since travel 
agents could not start to make up the package until they 
had CAB approval, they have been obliged meanwhile to 
do business as usual with the charter airlines. 

The CAB misjudged the European, and particularly the 
Italian, temper. Perhaps the airlines had premonitions of 
what the CAB might do, for they wrote a contingency clause 
into their new tariffs allowing them to cut other fares if the 
new group fares did not go through. And this is what they 
have done. The Italians invoked the contingency clause first, 
but. ^all this week in London the British Overseas Airways 
Cw^^rion, Pan American and Trans World Airlines have 
llMSUBng three-week rettfm tickets to New York at £108 
mKBMs starting on Saturday. They have no government 


authorisation to do this, but it will be a brave British or 
American government that stops them now. The Italians, as 
they threatened to do, arc offering equivalent fares from 
Rome. Other airlines are following in other countries. 

So, instead of cutting fares only to holiday-making groups 
of travellers on packaged holidays, the airlines have cut their 
standard fares to the world at large. A minimum three-week 
trip may still be too long for a man in a hurry, but many will 
not find it difficult to fill in the time. And the CAB’s climb- 
down may have come too late to put the clock back. The over- 
the-counter cuts arc not to the liking of some airlines, and 
at Lausanne, where they have been meeting for the past three 
weeks to work out a fare formula to cope with the CAB, 
a straight fight has developed between those who want to 
cut group holiday fares only, and those who vote for straight 
fare reductions. In the end, they may agree to both. 

The £ 108 fare seems likely to stay, and, with the exception 
of the real holiday peak period, which is only a matter of 
weeks, apply all the year round. The 40-passenger group 
fare is also likely to stay, now that the CAB has intimated it 
will rubber-stamp it (to North America, where the holiday 
traffic is much lighter, the group can consist of as few as 20). 
And there is some prospect of new charter rates for blocks of 
seats, say 100 at a time, on the jumbos. The exhausted nego¬ 
tiators at Lausanne, who have talked through more than one 
night, will no doubt feel they have done well if they get this 
much agreed. Once again, they will have got a farcically 
clumsy machine to work. 

But there should be a simpler way of arranging air fares. 
They could have come down long ago on the North Atlantic : 
that much is obvious from the fact that the jets flying this 
route show a profit when they are 60 per cent empty. 
Capacity is piled on until loads sink near to this break-even 
level, but the industry and its passengers mjght both profit 
if the fares were cut and the loads were higher. Only the 
imminent arrival of the 350-seat jets, with the knowledge 
that these can easily carry 500, got the airlines to agree as 
many fare concessions last year as they did. And then, for 
its own domestic political motives, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board blocked them. One government agency should not, 
single-handed, have the power to stop an industry of this 
size in ill tracks particularly one nominally chaiged with 
protecting the interests of the consumer. There are signs 
that the Department of Transportation intend to exercise 
closer control over the CAB th^n has been done in the past. 
It could start with an inquest on the CAB’s performance here. 
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Britain 


Power: the miners' handshake 


The Government’s announcement this 
week of its decision to build four new 
power stations in the next few years is an 
interesting exercise in public relations. 
This one has its good points and will add 
11,220 megawatts, a sixth of present 
resources, to the power system. Obviously, 
the programme—which calls for two 
nuclear stations, one oil-fired, and a coal- 
fired one—is aimed at boosting the morale 
of the miners, recently on strike. The 
commitment to build Drax B, which 
will have a capacity of 2,000 MW, helps 
to stop a sharper rundown of it he coal 
mining industry. At present rates of pro¬ 
ductivity, its annual intake *of coal will 
provide work for 7,000 miners. 

The publicity ploy regarding the nuclear 
stations is not so obvious, although it i_- 
there none the less. The two stations—one 
at Heysham and the ocher at Sizewell— 
will both be advanced gas-cooled reac¬ 
tors. This show of faith in the AGRs 
by the Government and the Gentral Elec¬ 
tricity Generating Board comes at a time 
when British nuclear salesmen are meet¬ 
ing with awkward questions from potential 
customers abroad. Why should we buy 
AGRs when there is so much criticism 
of them within Britain ? This criticism 
has been heard for some time from many 
different sources but recently the chorus 
grew louder. Sir Stanley Brown, chair¬ 
man of the Gentral Electricity Generating 
Board, released a paper prepared for a 
private discussion last June in whicii he 
voiced high hopes for the next generation 
of gas reactors, the high temperature 
reactor, sometimes called the Mark III 
gas-cooled reactor. Said Sir Stanley : “ ... 
we have decided to plan for the introduc¬ 
tion of the Mark III gas-cooled reactor 
(the HTR) as soon as we are satisfied that 
the best combination of design feature* 
has been found. If all goes well, our first 
Mark III station should come into service 
in 1975-76.” This implied construction 
beginning early in 1971—obviously bad 
news for the AGR salesmen. 

The Ministry qf Technology now says 
that for technical reasons construction 
work could not start on the new-style 
reactors until late 1971, and, it is em¬ 
phasised, further AGRs will still be built 


even after the high-temperature reactor 
programme is begun. You can accept 
this statement at face value or conclude 
it is tinged by the current hope of win¬ 
ning an AGR order or two, most likely 
from Germany. If it is too sales-orientated, 
the change is refreshing. The AGR is, 
overall, probably 'the match of the Ameri¬ 
can light-water reactors that have been 
sweeping the export board, but few 
British officials would claim enough effort 
has been spent in trying to sell it. Officials 
have a point when they gripe that British 
reactors are too much criticised at home. 
British critics could at least pay as much 
attention to the faults of the competition. 
There are two American-designed West- 
inghouse reactors, one in Italy and one 
in Belgium, that have been out of opera¬ 
tion for more than a year without much 
notice being taken. General Electric also 
has its soft spots, if someone would care 
to probe. 

Strikes 

After the miners 
the firemen 


As the miners move off the strike stage, 
having lost the National Coal Board 2.7 
million tons of coal but getting their 
industry the Government promise of a 
new coal-fired power station at Drax, the 
London firemen take over as industrial 
pacemakers. London’s 5,000 firemen, cur¬ 
rently earning between £23 and £27 a 
week, have voted to strike for two hours 
at a picked moment of danger: on 
November 5th, Guy Fawkes night. A fort¬ 
night later, they intend to stage a 
full-scale strike of indefinite duration, 
which would precipitate a major safety 
crisis. 

There is no ban on strikes contained in 
the Fire (Discipline) Regulations of 1948. 
Behind the firemen’s employers, the 
Greater London Council, lies the power 
and authority of the Home Office, but 
neither body has any more authority to 
stop firemen withdrawing their labour 
than to stop any other local government 



Militant minors and Mr Victor Feather*— 
something to smile about 


employee. Although the 500 higher-grade 
firemen who are members of the National 
Association of Fire Officers, as opposed to 
the National Union of Firemen which 
organises the lower ranks, are continuing 
working, they will not be able to do more 
than man the most skeletal service. Auxi¬ 
liaries such as military and industrial fire 
services can probably cope with minor 
troubles during the two-hour Guy Fawkes 
nighit stoppage ; there is no chance of 
them containing the consequences of a 
drawn out dispute affecting all London’s 
115 fire stations. 

London averages 33,000 fires a year, 
nearly 100 a day, of which 1,000 can 
expect to l>e “ major ” fires that do more 
than £100,000 of damage. About 150 
deaths can be expected each year—and 
that when there is no strike. 

With Mrs Barbara Castle having, at 
last, decided to mount an official court 
of inquiry into the 10-week old unofficial 
strike by 1,150 Triumph car workers at 
Liverpool the car industry is nearer full 
production than it has been for months. 
But what is not certain is whether any 
fresh Government inquiry into the car 
industry can find an effective cure for its 
chronic weakness, unofficial disputes. 
Thursday’s decision by the miners’ union, 
that all pits should vote whether to 
demand stiH more, was not very magna¬ 
nimous either. 
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Scots budget 

Clyde cuckoo-land 


On Tuesday—two days before the 
Gorbals by-election—the Treasury finally 
produced its estimates of how much Scot¬ 
land would lose by becoming an inde¬ 
pendent state. On the basis that Scotland 
should take up 9.9 per cent of Britain’s 
resources, as it has 9.9 per cent of Britain’s 
population, it calculates that a Scots 
budget would have had a revenue deficit 
of £130 million in the financial year 
1967-68 ; in other words that £130 million 
flowed directly from south to north. They 
also suggest that, taking capital require¬ 
ments as well, Scotland would have had 
to borrow £466 million, although on a 
straight population basis the figure would 
work out at £125 million. Of course, rt 
is impossible to be precise. British or 
American companies with headquarters 
in London pay tax on their Scottish 
operations in England, not Scotland, while 
many Scots pay taxes in England and 
vice versa. At the same time it is impos¬ 
sible to measure the flow of trade across 
the border in full, without setting up 


customs posts along it. So politics are 
not the only reason for the gap between 
the Treasury’s estimate and the 
Nationalists’ claim that Scotland subsidised 
the rest of the country to the tune of* 
£170 million a year. 

The Government stresses that its esti¬ 
mates are “ on the most favourable 
interpretation,” though Mr Gavin 
McCrone in his book “ Scotland’s Future 
—The Economics of Nationalism ” sug¬ 
gests that, on the same assumptions as 
the Treasury used, Scotland’s revenue 
deficit woula be about £93 million, or 
£37 million less than the Treasury’s 
figure. But on the fundamentals they 
both agree that it would be financially 
foolish for Scotland to go it alone. A 
separate government would have to pay 
for defence, representation abroad and so 
on which all costs money. Costs would 
rise still higher if it took up the suggestion 
of Mrs Winifred Ewing, the one Scots 
nationalist in the House of Commons, 
that there should be strict immigration 
control “ wherever people might come 
from, Kenya or England.” 

But the damage cannot just be measured 
in budgetary terms. Even if an indepen¬ 
dent government could continue to give 
all of Scotland the development area bene¬ 


fits that it has at the moment, the political 
uncertainties would frighten many com¬ 
panies off. They would probably include 
most of the American electronics and com¬ 
puter firms, on which modern “ spin off 
development ” depends. Scotland is gradu¬ 
ally moving away from the old heavy 
industries like shipbuilding, mining and 
heavy engineering towards newer and 
lighter industries and any move back 
would be disastrous. There is certainly a 
case for making more local decisions, on 
whether to give development grants for 
instance. But there is no visible economic 
case for a separate state. 

The economy 

Consumers on 
target 


Consumers seem to be behaving much as 
Mr Jenkins predicted at the time of his 
last budget. He then abandoned his foic- 
iast of a year before that there would 
actually be a cut in their spending, in 
real terms, compared with its level at the 
time of devaluation ; the latest aim is to 


Queen's Speech: a mixed bag 


The most controversial piece of legislation 
affecting industry is going to be Mr 
Richard Crossman’s much criticised 
national superannuation bill for wage- 
related pensions Since the proposals were 
outlined in January, Mr Crossman 
has been locked in technical discussions 
about terms for contracting out of the 
scheme. Predictably, his critics have 
included the life offices (who will be hit) 
and the pensions consultants (who will 
flourish on the initial confusion), both ot 
whom have pointed to the damage to 
savings—and hence to the economy—that 
would follow if the Crossman scheme 
significantly supersedes occupational 
pension schemes. Less predictably, 
vehement criticism has come from 
employers and white collar trade unions. 
Some employers are now pressing for a 
switch to a higher flat rate pension, instead 
of Mr Crossman’s wage-related pensions, 
but financed (like Mr Crossman’s, but 
unlike the present system) by wage-related 
contributions. 

Obviously, the Government does not 
find all the recommendations made by the 
Edwards Committee for reorganising civil 
aviation to its liking. The white paper that 
has been in preparation all this summer 
is more likely to endorse the ones dealing 
with the delegation of Whitehall’s present 
control over civil flying and the 
nationalised airlin$££o specialised authori¬ 
ties ahd holding companies, rather than 
the recommendation that there should be 
more British airlines and more competi¬ 
tion between them. 

A sensible proposal is the bill promised 
to hive off the nuclear fqpl business from 
the A^mic Energy Authority and build 


a separate company around it that would 
eventually be handed over to private 
industry. But there is a danger in the 
scheme, too • this particular arm of the 
AEA happens to work well, and safeguards 
should be given to see that its highly 
competent salesmen are not lost in the 
reshuffle. A separate company, though, 
should have an easier time convincing 
potential foreign customers that its services 
are not necessarily limited by the overall 
AEA nuclear power policy. The fuel plants 
are capable of handling work for 
American-style light-water reactors as well 
as British types. 

Equal pay seemed to be one of those 
worthy issues with an indefinite potential 
for postponement until Mrs Castle put 
her bid in. The new legislation is meant to 
be implemented by the end of 1975, adding 
anything from 3 to 6 per cent to the 
national wage bill. But differentials be¬ 
tween average pay for men and women 
will persist as women tend to concentrate 
in lower-paid occupations. 

The Mon#j«ilies Commission, as 
expected, is to be merged with the Prices 
and Incomes Board. This makes the 
Department of Employment and Produc¬ 
tivity responsible for its future. The 
criticisms that can be laid against that 
were outlined in The Economist last week. 

Most of the legislation dealing with the 
film industry iherely involves renewing 
the powers of the National Film Finance 
Corporation. Th6 only innovation is likely 
to be that the NFFC will be given £5 
million to replace its losses, and wider 
powers to enable it to operate more 
commercially. 

Safety at sea meant improving conditions 


not only for those who sail on the waters, 
like seamen and fishermen, but who arc 
anchored on top of the ocean on drilling 
rigs. New legislation giving “ credible 
sanctions ” to back an official safety code 
for drilling rigs is being sponsored by the 
Ministry of Technology, while the Board 
of Trade is putting forward both a Fisher¬ 
men’s Safety Bill and a re-drafted Mer¬ 
chant Shipping Bill In all three cases the 
new legislation, hoped for by the spring, 
will simply add up to a legal backing for 
improvements already made; but they 
should prevent any backsliding in future 
A raft of measures for increased central 
direction of the state electricity and gas 
systems will result in the Gas Council 
being able to re-organise its industry to 
face the basic change brought about by 
North Sea natural gas, where the problem 
is no longer manufacturing the fuel but 
distributing and selling it. The Electricity 
Authority, to be created under the new 
power industry legislation, will have a 
much closer control not only over the 
operations of the Central Electricity Gene¬ 
rating Board but also of the tariffs of the 
12 area electricity boards. The extension 
for a further three years of the Coal 
Industry Act means that the coal mines 
will have until March 1974, rather than 
the present deadline of Martfh 1971, to get 
their industry on to a viable footing. In 
the mean time they will continue to be 
given state subsidies, even when they con¬ 
tinue to break the national incomes policy. 

There are two things to be said about 
the promised Bill to nationalise the ports. 
One is that the ports need drastic over¬ 
haul and rethinking by both management 
and unions at a crucial time in Britain’s 
export history. The other is that going 
by nearly all previous nationalisation 
experience in Britain, things are likely to 
get worse uqder a state takeover. 
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allow a slight recovery from the first half 
of this year, when it sagged a little. If 
the Central Statistical Office’s first shot 
at the third quarter’s figure is anywhere 
near the mark, that is exactly what is 
happening. Spending is estimated to have 
risen a mere £25 million (constant 1963 
prices, seasonally adjusted) to a level about 
1 per cent above that of a year before 
and nearly 2 per cent above that of two 
years before, just before devaluation. 
Since population increases by about 0.5 
jer cent a year, the British standard of 
iving has limped forward by about 0.5 
per cent a year since devaluation. 

After Mr Jenkins’s growls to the bankers 
in his Mansion House speech a fortnight 
ago, he is presumably less pleased with 
another piece of economic news, that there 
has been virtually no change in the clear¬ 
ing banks’ restricted lending this month, 
after allowing for the normal seasonal 
movement. This means that it is still about 
4 per cent above target. However, the 
Bank of England pointedly said that the 
latest figures show that “ the position 
is being held despite the increasing 
pi assures,” and inferred that, in view of 
Mr Jenkins’s decision to continue the 
import deposit scheme, this containment 
was probably all that was required. 

The most puzzling figures this week 
came from the Ministry of Technology: 
they show a 40 per cent drop, seasonally 
adjusted, in the engineering industry’s net 
new export orders in July. Apart from 
the fact that the figures are deplorably 
out of date, it is pretty unhelpful to he 
told that because seasonal factors are 
difficult to assess “ recent trends cannot 
be positively identified.” Not too good 
for Mr Benn’s bright new image. 

Hovercraft 

Skirting sickness 


By all accounts the next couple of years 
could be a turning point one way or the 
other for hovercraft. Not only has the 
lesson that enthusiasm is not enough been 
hammered home by the unseemly struggle 
to save Hovei marine, many of whose 


problems stem from management 
mistakes, but also some of the hovercraft 
operators require drastic technical im¬ 
provements from the British Hovercraft 
Corporation itself, especially in the design' 
of the hovercraft’s crucial skirt. Otherwise 
they may have to revise their plans too. 

Passenger services by sea are a dead 
industry, excepting always the expanding 
cruise business. A small market still exists 
on some routes that are too short for 
flying, or where passengers want to take 
their cars. But so far most of the pioneer 
services by hovercraft and hydrofoils have 
been running at a loss. The deficit on 
British Rail’s Solent routes rose from 
£140,000 in 1967 to £230,000 in 1968 
(though the deficit this year could be 
substantially less than £200,000). 
And major problems have been 
encountered on cross-channel operations. 
Here Hoverlloyd has beaten its target of 
5 per cent of the passenger and car 
market in its first six months ; but the 
trading loss has been £250,000, thanks 
laigely to technical difficulties. Both firms 
are still enthusiastic enough to dream of 
breaking even in the next couple of years. 
But Hoverlloyd had to cancel 4 per 
cent of its first 2,740 flights ; and a 
further 21 per cent encountered delays 
of more than 20 minutes, over a third 
of which were for technical reasons. 

These problems should not be insuper¬ 
able. Hovercraft tend to go into commer¬ 
cial operation without a proper proto¬ 
type stage, and Hovertravel’s reliability 
on the Solent has improved from 87 per 
cent initially to 99.9 per cent now. In 
early days its craft needed jacking up 
for the skirt to be looked at every two 
days, but now it gets 600 hours without 
changing the skirt. Hovertravel has 
already been breaking even on the Solent, 
and expects to make a profit this year (in 
contrast to British Rail). It attributes its 
success partly to exploiting the 
amphibious capabilities of hovercraft by 
taking short cuts across sand, instead of 
taking on ships in their own environment, 
the deep sea, which is what the Cross- 
Channel hovercraft have been doing ; and 
partly to the amount of work it does on 
charter. 


Decimal current _ 

Heptagon of virtue? 

The new seven-sided decimal 50p coin, 
introduced a fortnight ago, has not exactly 
been a hit. There were questions in the 
Commons, refusals from traders to handle 
k, one case where workers would not 
accept it in their pay packets, and vocal 
complaints on behalf of interested groups 
such as small shopkeepers, publicans and 
old age pensioners. The grumbling cen¬ 
tres on four main issues : 

—that the 5op piece is easily confused 
with the florin, being almost the same size 
and weight, and the same colour ; 

—that it can easily be forged by filing 
down a half-crown, or a florin, into a 
seven-sided shape ; 

—that it is plain ugly ; 

—and that un any case a note is more 
convenient than a coin. 

The last point is perfectly valid, but 
then the change to a coin was made 
mainly for economic reasons, the average 
life of a 1 os note being only five months 
as against 50 years for a coin. The risk 
of forgery by filing down other cupro¬ 
nickel coins has probably been made too 
much of. Half-crowns are too .big and 
florins too small for perfect results, and 
there has so far been only one reasonably 
authenticated case of a filed-down coin 
being passed for a new 5op piece. 

The Decimal Currency Board did, in 
fact, go to a fair amount of trouble 
researching the available options. A round 
coin was ruled out because of the risk 
of confusion ; in consumer tests with 
12-, 10-, 7-, and 4-sided coins, the 
heptagon came out tops, with the addi¬ 
tional advantage of rolling well in vending 
machines. The board claims that of 35 
interested organisations (from the Con¬ 
sumer Council and the banks to blind 
people’s representatives) consulted about 
the new coin, 27 approved of it. Much of 
the present indignation can be put down 
to the sheer novelty of the coin. The 
reaction is reminiscent of 1937 when the 
first 12-sided 3d piece was introduced. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


BANK ADVANCES 

Overdrafts to the restricted sector 
practically stable in October, and still well 
over the target. 

CONSUMERS’ EXPENDITURE 
Preliminary aetimate for the third quarter 
euggeate alight increase in the volume of 
•pending. 

INDUSTRY 

Engineering order books shorter in July 
owing to a sharp drop in net new export 
orders. Machine tool deliveries were lower 
in August but net new orders for them 
went up theft. Car'production in Septem¬ 
ber was hit by industrial disputes, 
particularly axport production. 


Percentage change from: 




Index 

Previous 

Three % 

Twelve 


Month 

1063-100 

month 

months ego 

months ego 

Industrial 






production • 

August 

124 

-* 

+1 

+21 

employment * 

August 

07.2 

nil 

nlf 

- 0.9 

productivity * 

August 

12S 

~i 

+1 

+S 1 

Export trade*# 

Eng'g. orders on hand • f 
Raton trade* 

September 

July 

146 

lie 

-I 

—21 


+il 

+ 11 I 

August 

111 

+3 

+2 

+1 

Unemployment * 

Retail pricea 

October 

110.7 

-4.6 

-4.0 

+ 0.9 

September 

127.6 

+0.3 

+0.1 

+9.1 

Export r prioee 

Import prioee 

Wag* retee (weekly) 

August 

August 

September 

123 

122 

193.2 

nH 

nil 

+0.3 

+1 

nil 

+0.9 

tit 

+4.9 


*SoeionoNy ed justed. Indicators of export end 
toted trede end engineering order books reflect 
movements in volume terms. 1 . 0 . in veiue et 
coherent price . Unemployment refers to number 


wholly unemployed, excluding echooMesvere. In 
October this wes running et en ennuel rete of 
2 4%. f End of period. %Provisionel. 
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BEA Cargomen are manufacturers 
who don’t waste time reaching 
tough European markets. They 
use BEA because they get a first 
class cargo service to more 
European destinations, more 
frequently than offered by any 
other airline. 

And that’s not all they get. 

BEA Cargomen have lower in¬ 
surance, warehousing and 



Get vour exports 
mere first 

...andyou’ll be a 
BEACargoman 


Itfc the profitable thing to be 


packaging costs. They find there’s 
less damage and pilferage to their 
exports. Paper work is simplified. 
And they can always call upon 
ICAB* for full advice, free. It all 
adds up to greater profitability. 
That’s why they think first - and 
export through BEA Cargo. Join 
them. Get a competitive edge for 
your European exports. 

*Take the first step to becoming a 


BEA Cargoman by asking the 
International Cargo Advisory 
Bureau to provide a cost compari¬ 
son for your European export 
operation - free. It's another 
exclusive-to-BEA service. 

For further details contact: 
International Cargo Advisory Bureau, 
BEA, Cargocentre Europe, 

Heathrow Aiiport—London, 

P.O. Box 6, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


63ABBGB83 

Puts you first in Europe 
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International 


Lancia: the Pope sells out to 
keep the peace 

Turin 


An agreement between the Vatican, the 
Italian government, and the most power¬ 
ful industrialist in Italy, Signor Giovanni 
Agnelli of Fiat, lies behind the sale of 
Italy’s fourth largest car firm, Lancia, for 
the sum of £667. For Fiat, which has 
already lost 172,000 cars through a series 
of lightning and official strikes this year— 
more than four times the whole 1969 out¬ 
put of Lancia—'has taken on debts of £67 
million in return for an understanding, 
albeit an unwritten one, that the Italian 
government will do all it can to help 
Fiat through what looks like l>eing a bad 
winter of strikes and industrial unrest. 
And the Vatican, which owned a third 
of the Lancia shares and was principally 
responsible for the postwar revival of what 
is still one of the world’s classic cars, 
h.is accepted the ousting of one of the 
Pope’s principal financial advisers, Signor 
Ma>simo Sparda, from the chairmanship 
of Lancia. 

The Lancia takeover, accomplished by 
paying a token 1 Lira (worth o.ifid) 
for each of Lancia’s 1,000-lire shares by 
Fiat, was announced on the eve of the 
1969 motor show’s opening in Turin. It 
took three weeks of Machiavellian dis¬ 
course between Italy’s senior financial 
circles, and it proved sufficient to prevent 
the hundreds of police, armed with tear 
gas, who surrounded the exhibition hall 
having to use their weapons. For the 
whole industrial infrastructure of northern 
Italy, ranging from cardinals to communist 
union organisers, had been waiting 
anxiously to see whether Fiat would bail 



g Signor Agnelli's IOU 


out Lancia and the major industrial cor¬ 
porations which are its principal creditors. 

Now Fiat 'has stepped in, with just what 
degree of reluctance Signor Agnelli has 
no intention of telling anyone, although 
he is prepared to discuss with great 
candour the details of the Lancia 
debts. An immediate crisis in the Po valley, 
now Europe’s dominant car centre, has 
been averted by means of one of those 
compromises which, as in most things in 
Italy, the closer one goes to the heart 
of the matter the less clear they become. 
Signor Agnelli has said publicly that an 
output of at least 100,000 vehicles a year 
is not only possible by Lancia but must 
be achieved, while at the same time its 
highly skilled labour force can boost Fiat’s 
technical capability. True though this is, 
it is also clear that the combination of 
Lancia’s bricks and mortar, its technicians 
and the worldwide goodwill its cars have, 
could not offset the £67 million debts 
Fiat has now taken on. And as Signor 
Agnelli says : “ We don’t know when we 
will repay these debts—but it won’t be too 
soon.” Plainly somebody, somewhere— 
perhaps the Holy See—must have under¬ 
written the Lancia millstone. 

The current dilemma for Fiat is that 
although the Italian carmaker takes home 
much less in his pay packet than his 
opposite numbers in other western 
European countries, the overall man-hour 
costs of Fiat are the joint highest in 
Europe. One man-hour at Fiat costs 
(Signor Agnelli’s figuring) 17s iod, the 
same as in western Germany but con¬ 
siderably more than in France with 16s 
or in Britain with 14s. But with 
social security and other fringe benefit 
rates at 6s in Italy, 5s 3d in France, 2s 6d 
in Germany, and 2s id in Britain, the 
actual take-home pay is vastly different. 
The Fiat man has a pay packet based on 
gs 6d an hour, compared with the same 
for France, 10s 8d for Britain and 13s id 
for western Germany. 

Whether the .rescue of Lancia by Signor 
Agnelli will be a sufficient gesture to 
Turin to ease the situation'only time can 
tell, but it is already clear that whatever 
happens from here on the overall price of 
Fiat cars will have to rise. The rescue of 
Lancia will not stop Turin’s near-riots 


overnight, but it is a sign of purposive 
movement. 


Shipping 

Room for shopping 
around 


The spectre of international regulation 
is stalking European shipowners, and fears 
were voiced this week at the biggest get- 
together ever to take place between ship¬ 
owners and shippers, their customers. 
Suspicions have been aroused by recent 
noises at the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development, which is 
now investigating conferences and also 
has a committee studying the question of 
regulation. Unctad is now a traditional 
forum for the developing countries to 
voice their protests against the maritime 
establishment, and there is a fear that 
these nations will demand some means 
of propping up their own inefficient lines 
similar to the cartel already operated in 
their favour in the airline industry. But 
like many pious United Nations thoughts, 
the murmurings seem far from being 
turned into deeds. 

In fact if shipping lines’ customers 
devoted a little more professionalism to 
their own actions, they might find they 
could save themselves a lot of money, 
and even sometimes bypass the confer¬ 
ences. Virtually no formal training takes 
place among the users of shipping ; usually 
the shipping department of an industrial 
firm carries exceptionally low status, and 
is run by men with litde idea of how 
their activities dovetail into other prob¬ 
lems of management. Bribery is not un¬ 
known, and top management does not 
want to reveal its ignorance by asking 
questions. Consequently most companies 
are ill-fitted to judge the services they 
are getting, and unresponsive to sugges¬ 
tions for improvement.* 

In the meantime the conference system 
has taken on a novel twist this week with 
the announcement of a new service on the 
Europe-Australia route. Called Australia 
Container Service, it embraces not only 
two giant consortia already on the route, 
Overseas Containers and Associated Con¬ 
tainers, but also six other lines. This 
leaves out in the cold the Scandinavians, 
who have decided competition is no bad 
thing. 

ACS is actually no more nor less mono- 
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YOUR’ *‘ 1 

JAPANESE 
CO-BETWEEN 

NIPPON 

KANCYO 

BANK 




Planning 
lo do business 
in japan? 

NKB 

can help 



Since 1897 Nippon Kangyo Bank has been a steady contributor 
to the dynamic growth of the Japanese economy And as 
NKB has grown, it has built a firm reputation for reliability 
and efficiency Today this reputation is spreading throughout 
the world 

Make use of our reputation in Japan Talk to our large staff of 
experts — men who know not only Japanese business and in¬ 
dustry, but also foreign trade Let us put our 146 branches 
throughout Japan at your service Come to Japan's com¬ 
mence! bank j 

Japan *a Commercial Bank ( 




KANGYO BANK 


l^sad Office Tokyo, Japan . „ _ _ 

London Branch 22 Wood Straat London E C 2 
Naw York Agency 40 Wall Straat, tyaw York 5 
Taipal Branch 35 Po Ai Road Tafpal 
Seoul Representative Office Hanjin Bldg 118, 2 Ka 
Namda«mun Ro Chung Ku Seoul 
•Over 140 branches throughout Japan • Over 1 500 
corrdapondant banks around the World * 


TheNew 


He East 


The independent International monthly 


November number now on sale 5s 
Contents include : 


The Shah and Mr Brezhnev: new attitudes 

Washington Report: why Mr Nixon has lost hope 
in a Middle East settlement 

Joseph Sisco and the Lebanon: birth of a legend 

A Jerusalem Condominum ? " Sanh " suggests a 
possible compromise 

Israel after the Elections: is peaceful coexistence 
still possible—a warning to Israel's liberals 

Making an Arab Revolution J Gaspard reports 
why Libya finds Egypt's pattern inadequate 

The Soviet Fleet in Arab Politics: an historico- 
politic recollection by Rene Mertens 

Could Israel and Egypt join the Jet-Set and build 
combat aircraft 7 Robert D Beasley weighs 
the realities. 

Taha Hussein's eightieth birthday is made the 
occasion for reconsidering his teachings as an 
intellectual challenge to Egypt's intellectuals 

In a ten-page book section PEL Fellowes 
weighs the logic of Cattan's book on Palestine, 
T R Fyvel considers America's Arab failure in 
reviewing Polk's "US and the Arab World " , also 
reviewed are Lambton's " Persian Land Reform," 
" Non-Alignment Today " edited by Acimovic and 
many more books 

The Review of the Soviet Press prepared by the 
Central Asian Research Centre deals with 
Russia's attempt to be even-handed 

Berreby's Oil in the Orient discusses the concern 
lest the Middle Eastern oil pipelines become 
pipedreams, and there is a detailed report on 
Syria's Secret Weapon—The Alawites. 


Special Anniversary Subscription Offer m 
I 2 years NEME- £5/1 year NEME- £3 ■ 

I Delete accordingly Post coupon to The ■ 
New Middle East 68 Fleet St LondonEC4 * 


I Name 


I Address 
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GHANA COMMERCIAL BANK 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 30TH JUNE, 1969 


CAPITAL 

Authorised 

NCI0.000,000 being 500.000 Shares of NC20 each 
Issued 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash in Hand and Cash Balances with 
12.427,156 Bank of Ghana 

12,453,519 Cash in Transit and Balances with 
Other Banks 


5,000,000 300,000 Shares of N£20 each fully paid 6,000,000.00 2.097,776 Short Term investments 

2.250.000 Reserve Fund 2,500.000.00 3I - 806 089 %Zernments!mcos1 ^ 

3,000,000 Development Reserve Fund 3,500,000.00 59 784 5 40 

231.343 Profit and Los, Account 271,621 18 ' * Advances, Loans, Overdrafts and t 

- 97.743,279 (Less Provision for Doubtful De 

10,481,343 12.271.621 18 FI.edAucts 

153,022,232 Current Deposits and Other Accounts 144,896,595.33 . . Bank Premises and Properties, a i 

5,975,756 less amounts written off 

Liability for Confirmed Credits , Bonds and . . . , r 

70.310.957 Other Engagements on behat/of Customers 60,450,912.49 70 3109J7 ioISTaS^s 

233,814,532 NC2P.619.129 00 233.814.532 


13.236.231 19 

4,890.848 72 
5,505,088 34 

34.713,488 74 


59,784,540 58.345.656 99 

Advances , Loans , Overdrafts and Other Accounts 
97.743,279 (Less Provision for Doubtful Debts) 91,883.802.43 

Fixed Assets 

/tan/r Premises and Properties . at cost 
5,975,756 less amounts written off 6.938.757 09 

Liabihrv of Cusiomei i/or Confiimed Ciedits. 


60.450.912 49 
N£2P 619 J29 00 


K Gyasi-Twum. Managing Director 
T E Amn, Deputy Managing Director 


Agana Banga, Director 
S E Grant. Duector 


Alexander Awuku, Chief Accountant 

Note ( 1 ) The Assets and Liabilities of the Bank expressed in Foreign Currencies have been convened into Ne* Cedis at the rates 
applicable at 30th June. 1969 

(2) The Bank is committed to Capital Expenditure in the sum of NCL944.91 7 



By Order of the Board 

AUDITORS’ REPORT 


WILLIAM OSEJ 
Secretary 


We have examined the attached Balance Sheet and Profit *nd Loss Account with the books and records of the Bank, and have received 
all the information and explanations which we considered necessary. The Bank has received proper and adequate returns from branches, and has 
kept proper books of account with which the Balance Shect»and Profit and Loss Account are in agreement. The Profit for the year has been 
ascertained after making transfers to reserves for contingencies and providing for diminution in value of assets and other provisions, and on 
this basis the accounts give, in our opinion, a true and fair view of the state of afTaire of the Bank pi 30th June, 1969 and of the results of its 
operations for the year to that date. 


FARRAR AVENUE, \ PANNEU FITZPATRICK A CO. 

ACCRA. Chartered Accountants, 

16th September, 1969 - Auditors 

GHANA COMMERCIAL BANK 

HpqfaOflea ; P.O. Box 134 Accra “ London Offka .- 69 Cheapskto, London, EC 2 
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ACS's Bartosik (abova) and Swayna 


pohstic than the existing conference 
system, and could aptly be called a sub¬ 
conference It will not pass on the cost 
benefits from containerisation on the sea 
leg of the journey to the consumer, 
since the rates will be set by the parent 
conference, the Australian Tonnage Com¬ 
mittee One of its mam functions will 
be to allocate slots on the 14 ships under 
its wing to the member lines, which is 
the kind of thing conferences *io anyway 
A more serious threat to conferences 
is the outbreak of war yet again between 
Container Marine Lines and its confer¬ 
ence colleagues on the North Atlantic 
CML wants to quote a through-rate to 
the customer’s door, and some rivalry 
regard this as disguised rate-cutting Then, 
too, agreement now seems nearer between 
shipowners and their customers about the 
touchy question of loyalty rebates, which 
is how the conferences make it impractical 
for their clients to use non-conference 
vessels. This again could turn out to be 
a disguised means of eroding the power of 
the conferences 


Japan 

Hey-ho for mergers 

Tokyo 

So the merger between the two largest 
steel companies in Japan is at last 
approved by the Japanese Fair Trade 
Commission. The FTC approval is being 
given in the teeth of opposition from 
the majority of Japanese economists. It 
will be conditional on observance by the 
two companies—Yawata and Fuji—of 
strict conditions, cutting the two firms’ 
share of production in some specialised 
products. The new company, tope called 
New Japan Steel, will have over 35 
per cent of Japanese steel production ; 
Its combined output this year ft estimated 
at just over 30 million tons of crude steel. 
It will not only be the hugest firm of any 
kind in Japan but also almost the biggest 


steel company in the world* This year 
it will be only just behind United States 
Steel, and it hopes to overtake the 
American firm in 1970. The Japanese steel 
industry is still growing at around so per 
cent a year. 

The moral is obvious enough—so far 
as Japanese business is concerned. The 
Yawata-Fuji merger has driven a coach 
and horses through the anti-monopoly 
law created under American guidance 
just after the war, the FTC now being 
a bent, if not broken, reed. Strong words, 
but this in general is how some Japanese 
businessmen view the matter. The FTC, 
which has been tiresomely tardy in reach¬ 
ing a decision, has finally been swamped. 
In future big mergers should go through 
more smoothly, as Japan prepares to open 
the doors to foreign capital. 


Uranium 

Manitoba's ace 

Winnipeg 

Canada’s prairie province of Manitoba 
is about to start campaigning for a 
British gaseous diffusion uranium enrich¬ 
ment plant and associated power station 
worth the better part of £400 million 
But instead of this massive potential 
order receiving a warm Whitehall 
reception, it may trigger off some flutters 
in defence, foreign afFairs and technology 
dovecotes 

The Manitobans want the enrichment 
plant, designed to produce fuel for 
nuclear reactors, to soak up some of the 
vast quantities of very cheap electricity 
they expect to have from their Nelson 
River hydroelectric scheme by 1973. They 
also want to buy British, partly because 
of their reluctance to extend American 
influence m a country where 70 per cent 
of industry is already controlled from 
south of the border, and also because 
British credit—at ECGD terms of up to 
80 per cent over ten to 15 years at 5.5 per 
cent—is highly competitive. 

The situation is clouded by a number 
of other factors. So far diffusion tech¬ 
nology—-currently possessed by Britain, 
the United States, France, the Soviet 
Union and communist China—has 
remained one of the world’s most closely 
guarded secrets. Then Britain is currently 
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negotiating with HoUanct and qpfL* 
Germany to set up a tripartita 
facturing link to develop the new ^ 
centrifuge enrichment process fit utri-" 
fuges might provide ah easier method of 
enrichment tor much.lower electricity' 
consumption. Diffusion use# vast amounts 
of electricity : at one rime> the throe' 
American diffusion plants were eating to 
per cent of the total American power out¬ 
put. Yet other reports predict that signing 
might have to wait on both the non-pro¬ 
liferation treaty and the setting up of a, 
joint Euratom and International Atomic 
Agency oontrol system. 

The world market for enriched, 
uranium—currently standing at stimg' 
5,000 metric tons of separative work 
demand a year, or considerably less than 
the Americans’ 17,500 ton production, 
capacity—is expected to take off with a 
bang next year and to reach 05,000 tons 
b y *975> 40,000 tons bv 1980. It might 
then rise to a 70,000-80,000 ton celling 
before gradually declining as present-day 
conventional reactors are replaced by 
plutonium-based breeders. The key to 
how this is provided will lie largely'' inr 
costs, especially power costs. The 
Americans are currently paying 4 mOis 
a unit for their diffusion plant power, 
Britain and France about 8 ffliBi. The 
American cost many rise to around the 
5 mill level in the early 1970s when power 
contracts come up for renewal. But the 
Manitobans’ Nelson River scheme wilt, 
it is claimed, deliver power at just 3 mills. 
This might compensate for the high 
power needs normally associated with a 
diffusion plant. 

Euratom 

Scientists for sale 


The sorry state of affairs at Euratom 
grew a little bit sorrier this week when 
more than 1,000 employees of the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community mounted a 
public protest against the expected sacking 
of 750 Euratom scientists. The protesters* 
point—that Euratom is m a mess—can 
hardly be argued with but their efforts 
to save the scientists are unlikely to meet 
with success. Much more useful should 
be the large-scale advertisement placed 
in the Paris Herald Tribune by an 
organisation representing the scientists. 
Obviously hoping to embarrass the '.EEC 
and the 4 ix European governments who 
have not been able to agree on an Eura¬ 
tom budget for next year and beyond, 
the large display ad oners the services of 
the 750 scientists to prospective employers. 
Maybe they will find some. 

The problem with Euratom only super¬ 
ficially concerns the budget, which pro¬ 
bably will not be agreed until a fist* 
minute meeting in December when 
French and the other advocates of ‘ 
cutbacks in the Euratom pr w 
should have the advantage. The belie 
trouble is that each country in the, Sfc 
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is finding it increasingly difficult to use 
the Euratom programme to its own ad¬ 
vantage. This is laigely because most of 
the broad development work in the 
nuclear power field has already been 
completed. From here on, most aevelop- 
mtent work must be commercial in its 
implications: Nations either want to carry 
this out themselves or they want organisa¬ 
tions like Euratom to carry it out for them. 
They have little interest in Euratom carry¬ 
ing out commercial work for another 
nation. 


Greece 

No confidence in 
Olympus 


Thanks to the qualified press freedom 
granted in October, Greeks are beginning 
to get an inkling of the darker side of 
their economic situation. On the surface 
there are signs of strength. Industrial 
shares have risen fourfold since 1966 ; 
prices are fairly stable \ under martial law 
there is no labour unrest or strikes ; 
wages and salaries have been rising at 
between 8 and 10 per cent a year (with 
the salaries of the military rising even 
faster) ; and rto substantial new taxes have 
been levied. What the average Greek 
has not been aware of is that on his behalf 
an increasing number of IOUs have 
been given away abroad, and he will be 
called on to pay in future years. External 
obligations are around $1,870 million and 
rising fast to subsidise a weak balance of 
payments rather than to enable long-term 
productive investments to be carried out. 

Uncertainty has been generated for two 
and a half years by a regime whose plans 
are kept secret, whose intentions are being 
questioned, and whose power to legislate 
remains absolute and uncontrolled. At 
home the uncertainty led to a serious 
economic showdown in 1967 and 1968 
which was only offset thanks to massive 
bank credits. But this in turn led to 
disturbingly high liquidity which has now 
caused a credit squeeze that endangers 

The payments problem $mton 



Greece’s growth rate again. Foreign 
investments, already discouraged by years 
of political instability before the coup, 
are coming in far too slowly. In the 
first eight months of 1969 the inflow (in¬ 
cluding housing payments) was $89 
million, still below 1966, while the cost 
of servicing foreign debts rose to $50 
million, compared with $11 million in the 
same period of 1966. Balance of payments 
deficit was $230 million, against $120 
million by the end of August, 1966. 
Litton, hired by the regime two years ago 
to lure productive capacity into Greece, 
has found out the hard way that even its 
own prestige was not adequate to offset 
lack of confidence among foreign investors. 

The regime’s only chance to make a 
substantial, even though long-range, con¬ 
tribution to economic development, has 
been the lucrative concession for a new 
oil refinery in exchange for large-scale 
foreign investments. The issue, however, 
has become a lx>ne of contention between 
two old-time antagonists, Mr Onassis and 
Mr Niarchos, and no decision has yet 
been taken—20 months after the original 
call for bids—on their substantial multi- 
million dollar investment offers. The 
latest reports from the back-stage discus¬ 
sions which are now taking place in the 
greatest secrecy indicate that the regime 
may opt for a King Solomon solution by 
granting each of the two rivals one, 
smaller, refinery, in view of their reluct¬ 
ance to brush aside personal feuds and 
join forces on a 50-50 basis. 


Ghana 


After the military 


As soon as Ghana’s soldiers and police 
had overthrown President Nkrumah in 
1966, they appealed to the world for 
financial aid. Now, within a month of 
taking power as head of a civilian govern¬ 
ment to succeed the soldiers and police, 
Dr Kofi Busia, in London this week, has 
been doing the same. What, one may ask, 
was the military regime doing in 3$ 
years ? 

The short answer <is that it conducted 
a holding operation. Inheriting exhausted 
reserves and colossal debts, it has been 
balancing the budget, accumulating some 
reserves, and incurring only limited new 
debts. It has checked the descent to 
bankruptcy—but that is all. Now, the 
Ghanaians, after a long squeeze during 
which recorded unemployment has risen 
to 600,000 out of a population of 8.5 
million, are not prepared to wait indefi¬ 
nitely for better things. But reserves are 
still low ; cocoa, the main crop, has been 
hit by the squeeze. 

Ghana is now faced with the task of 
paying back a total of some £500 million 
in short to long term debts, according to 
Mr E. Qmaboe, former economic affairs 
commissioner. Of this about £400 million 
dates back to Nkrumafa days, much of it 


in the form of suppliers' credits. Tfye 
rescheduling which took place last year 
gave Ghana a breathing space of three 
years, at the price of piling up repayments 
in the early 1970s, and a higher interest 
burden. The net effect is that from now 
until 1974 Ghana is due to make annual 
repayments of around £18 million. And 
in the following eight years this rate will 
be just about doubled. In this context 
the extra £1 million in aid which Dr 
Busia was promised this week by the 
British Government for the current year 
is very welcome. But it does not go far to 
solving his problems. Perhaps Ghana can 
just climb this mountain of debt, but, as 
Dr Busia told the UN Assembly, only by 
holding back development ancl ignoring 
the massive unemployment problem. In 
London Dr Busia said that, failing a fur¬ 
ther rescheduling, which would be 
Ghana’s third, a large amount of aid to 
make up for the shortfall due to debt 
servicing would, it goes without saying, 
be welcome. 

The yen 

No sign of a shift 

Tokyo 

The leading currency which after the 
revaluation of the mark should now come 
into the firing line, the Japanese yen, is 
receiving curiously little attention. But 
the Japanese are taking elaborate pre¬ 
cautions to protect their entrenched posi¬ 
tion—that the yen is still a long way from 
being ready for a change in parity. The 
basis of their case is that the foreign 
exchange reserves are still too small, at 
$3.2 billion. But they are also taking 
care to prevent them rising too fast, which, 
with a basic balance of payments surplus 
of the order of $2 billion, requires some 
gymnastics. 

The first part of the strategy is the 
11 yen shift,” which in effect means a 
reduction in the dollar financing of 
imports in favour of yen financing. The 
switch was begun about six months ago 
and has already had a significant effect 
in restraining the rise in reserves. And 
there is still plenty of scope, with $2 bil¬ 
lion of dollar financing still outstanding. 
A second tactic is to reduce Japanese 
borrowing from the World Bank, by 
having the government take over and 
repay part of these debts, which still 
exceed $600 million. I14 the longer run 
there are other possibilities—although 
officials are reluctant to speculate about 
such delicate subjects as the liberalisation 
of Japanese direct investment overseas, 
>vhich has been under a tight rein since 
the war, or an increase in foreign aid. 
Whatever happens the reserves are 
expected to reach at least $3.6 billion by 
the end of this fiscal year and $4.4 billion 
by the end of next. And die authorities 
are insistent that trade liberalisation wifl 
not have much effect on the payments 
position. 1 
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Space 

Moon mud-slinging 

The director of the laboratory handling 
rock samples from the moon, Dr Persa 
Bell, has resigned, less than a month after 
one of the principal geologists in the team. 
The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration can hardly maintain the 
"fiction that the* exodus of scientists 
throughout this summer is due to a whole¬ 
some and natural desire to return to 
university work now that then usefulness to 
Nasa is over Some of Nasa’s senior admin¬ 
istrators are not sorry to see the back of 
them The effort required to put men on 
the moon is huge, and the value of many 
of the programmes that the scientists 
wanted them to cany out haidly seemed 
commensurate with it There have been 
bitter words as one research project after 
the other was turned down as not of 
sufficient importance to justify a ride on 
Apollo, while others have been eliminated 
because they would over-load astronauts 
who are already moie than occupied just 
m landing and keeping alive. 

All that has happened is that the truth 
has been cruelly exposed that it is not 
woith putting a man on the moon merely 
for scientific research T he scientists who 
are now complainling they would have got 
better results with unmanned satellites, 
are, of course, absolutely right What 
Nasa is engaged on is not research m its 
pure, scientific foim, but m developing a 
new transport system, and constructing 
outposts on new planets And that 
requires putting increasing emphasis on 
engineering, and calling in the pure 
scientists only when then knowledge is 
needed to fill essential engineering gaps 
Understandably, those who resent plaving 
second fiddle, and at the same tune being 
hustled to rush their lesults out to meet 
the engineering timetable are, like Dr 
Bell, resigning His breaking point came 
when he learnt an engineer was taking 
over his duties 

EEC _ 

One impasse over 

Brussels 

The compromise worked out here by the 
common market ministers to deal with the 
effects of the mark’s revaluation is a 
messy one, but once the German govern¬ 
ment can get the Bundestag to unite in 
the fine print it should be a workable 
one If so, it will receive final endorse 
ment from the foreign minister's meeting 
on November ioth 

Because common agricultural prices are 
quoted in dollars, the mark revaluation 
threatened to reduce German fanners’ 
income by £193 million Under the new 
package, Feoga, die common agricultural 
fund, will give them about £62 5 million 
over the next two years in the form of 
deficiency payments. This is the amount 



Amtens those farmers make trouble again 


that it will save by paying the French 
lower dollar prices because of then 
devaluation I he rest of the compensa¬ 
tion will have to come from the Germans 
themselves, part of it by upping the 
value-added tax on food from 5 to 8 
per cent and letting the faimers keep the 
mciease 1 his is a direct charge of £80 
million a year to the German housewife, 
but as it still leaves her with a net 5^ 
per cent drop in food prices as a resuit 
of revaluation, she should not complain 
too loudly 

Ihe £65 million the Germans will get 
from Feoga is not much, and looks even 
less taking into account that they will pay 
31 per cent of tins themselves through 
contributions to the fund, so that the 
other five will end up paying only £45 
million But this is £45 million more than 
the otheis wanted to pay, and it took 
a good deal of German arm twisting (with 
commission backing) to squeeze even this 
amount out of them When on Monday 
the Germans asked first to be allowed to 
keep their border taxes and then for 
Feoga to pay, France, Italy, Holland and 
Belgium lined up to say that since the 
Germans had caused the problem they 
should pay for it I his provoked then 
economics minister, Professor Kail 
Schiller, to give the bluntest warning that 
the Geimans have yet given that they 
are not prepared to go on paying out 
endlessly into die common agricultural 
fund while, as he put it, getting nothing 
in return I here is a new principle being 
intioduced into the community, he said, 
that whoever causes a problem has to pav 
for solving it And lie warned the others 
that this pnnciple worked both ways 
If they applied it to Germany today, then 
in a few months’ time Germany would 
have to tell them, when they came to 
Bonn with a surplus problem, that who¬ 
ever caused surpluses would have to pay 
fot them As the EEC commission’s vice- 
president, Mr Sicco Mansholt, pointed out 


on Tuesday, the butter surplus now going 
slowly rancid m community storehouses 
has cost the community £325 million, 
and the Germans are by far the biggest 
subsidisers. 

The Six did not even try this time to 
work out a long-term solution to then 
surplus problem They postponed discus¬ 
sion of it yet again, this time to a meeting 
m the second half of November Mr 
Mansholt stressed again his view that 
talking about financing of agriculture 
makes no sense until the Six have decided 
what to do about the surpluses. But this 
is the exact opposite of the Frencn 
position at the moment which says that 
only m the calm \vhich would follow 
an agreement by the others to extend the 
financing for an indefinite period can the 
subsidy problem be sorted out. So 
the impasse could well survive the 
November meeting. 
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Wall Street expects a bumpy 
flight and Boeing catches 
the cross-winds » 


Investors in stocks on American exchanges 
have been having second thoughts about 
whether the country will solve some of 
its major problems as quickly as they 
hoped only three weeks ago. At that 
stage share price indices soared from the 
year's lows in anticipation of moves by 
the authorities both to a less restrictive 
monetary policy and to lessened involve¬ 
ment in Vietnam. In just two weeks the 
Dow Jones industrial average shot up 60 
points to 860, an increase of 7.5%. In 
the subsequent week the average drifted 
moderately lower, closing at 848.3 on 
Wednesday, down 7 points for the week. 

Following so spectacular a run up, 
some profit taking was only to be expec¬ 
ted. But the consolidation appears 10 
have been the result not so much of 
increased selling pressures as of greater 
wariness on the .part of would-be buyers. 
For one thing, the latest batch of economic 
statistics has suggested that the economy 
might not be cooling off as rapidly as it 
had been believed. For example, a new 
government report showed that key 
economic indicators rose in September 
following a drop in August, spoiling hopes 
of an early shift towards cheaper money. 
At the same time many investors, notably 
institutions, turned cautious for fear that 
President Nixon’s November 3rd speech 
on Vietnam will not produce news of any 
significant speed-up of the timetable for 
disengagement. 

£ven so, many brokers remain con- 


New York 


company disclosed a loss of $4 mn against 
the year earlier profit of $25.4 mn 
(so that nine-month earnings are down 
from $71.2 mn to $18.4 mn). The 
company explained that this had resulted 
mainly from lower production of estab¬ 
lished jet transport models, such as the 
707 and 727, and continuing heavy costs 
of developing the 747 jumbo among other 
things. Since the third quarter, the 747 
has run into real trouble, when it was 
just on the point of delivery, and the set¬ 
back is said to be costing Boeing and the 
engine supplier, United Aircraft (Pratt 
and Whitney), $24 mn a week between 
them. Although the price of the stock 
shed only a relatively modest $2.25 to 
$30.50 in the wake of the news, its value 
has been more than halved thus far this 
year, largely in expectation of an earnings 
slide for the year as a whole. Some 
brokers were encouraged by this rather 
shallow price decline—they thought it 
suggested that the problem-ridden aero¬ 
space stocks might at last be reaching 
their lows and so become more attractive 
to bargain hunters. But one soft landing 
hardly earns a medal. 


Market 

Many a dull 
moment 


day afternoon, and Wednesday’s fall to 
370.9 wiped off the gains achieved in the 
week. It was said that Debenham’s poor 
results provided a reminder of‘the profit 
deterioration expected in company results 
from now on. On Thursday the index 
was still drifting. 

In the gilt-edged market, sentiment 
was much better. The D-mark revaluation 
has removed much uncertainty : possibly 
more important, it has led to some foreign 
money corning into the market. Merchant 
bankers report that the quantities, though 
large by present standards, are not as 
great as in the past ; but the discount 
houses have clearly picked up the scent 
and the short end of the market is at 
last showing some strength. Another 
significant event was the £8 mn issue 
of local authority yearling bonds which 
on a 10% coupon at par were slightly 
dearer than the previous batch, but never¬ 
theless opened on a 3/16 premium. 
Expectations were even firmer on Thurs¬ 
day morning, with rates in the money 
market substantially down. 


vinced that market sentiment has finally # . yr 

turned from pessimism to optimism— It is not often that three of the 30 con- Unit tTUStS 
which does not, however, commit them stituents of the FI industrial ordinary 
to a view that prices will soon go up index announce dividend cuts within the 
sharply again. The prospects for industry space of a week, and London Brick, 
in general are a rising tide of poorer Associated Cement and Rolls Royce can- 
corporate earnings reports and adverse not have helped sentiment last week. But 
business news, both brought on in part the market was surprisingly buoyant soon 
by the ultra-dear money since last March, afterwards, the index gaining 6.7 points The City takeover panel is concerned 
These dampening influences are expected to Tuesday’s close. Much of this gain about some of the procedures of the Ford- 
to be felt at least until mid-1971. It is reflected institutional buying, which is ham Growth Unit Trust Fund. Unlike 
thought Hkely that the market's upward now clearly discernible whenever the , one newspaper, which reported last Sun- 
trend will follow a laborious saw-tooth market has had a relapse of around 10 day, apparently with approval, that Mr 
course for the next several months. points over two or three days. Dccca wa$ David Pinsent, the fund manager, sits on 

But even steeled for disappointing an encouragement—and gafaed io(%— the policy-making committees of the Ford- 
earnings, the market still is not prepared on the announcement that its profits ham parent company, which is largelv 
for actual losses ; there have been some, might be 40% higher this year. * concerned with planning takeovers. “ Not 

An example is Boeing’* recent third However, the underlying weakness had only does Pinsent know from the begin- 
qu&rter report in which the big aerospace begun to show through as early as Tues- ruing where the group is going to strike 


Fordham and the 
Takeover Ranel 
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This is a rope made from ‘Spunstron’, 
a synthetic fibre invented by ICI. 

There are a lot of little things about it 
that make it a tremendous improvement. 
The hair, for example... those extra 
fibres that stick out to make it grip 
better, make it easier to handle. Think 
what a boon this is to the shipping 
industry... vital for winching and 
docking. 

Seamen also appreciate this rope’s 


lightness... it’s light enough to float. 
It’s rotproof. Oil and seawater can’t 
harm it and it lasts longer. That's why 
‘Spunstron’ is the biggest selling 
synthetic marine rope in the U.K. 
Even so, it’s just a small part of ICI’s 
participation in the marine industry. 
Among the many other products made 
with our fibres are fishnet, skirts of 
hovercraft, inflatable craft, boat covers 
and tarpaulins. 


When it comes to synthetic fibres, 
we’re the experts In many cases, the 
inventors. Industry gives us the 
problems; we give industry the 
answers. That’s our business. 

And what can we do for you today ? 

For information , write to 
ICI Fibres Limited , 

Industrial Uses Department , 

Hookstone Road , Harrogate , Yorkshire. 


Jeryiene'. Vlstron'. ‘Spunstron’, ‘Parafil', and ‘Para web. are Registered Trade Marks of ICI 
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ICI Fibres work for industry 
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next, but he is allowed, and indeed 
encouraged, to buy the 1 victim’s * shares 
well before the bid is made ” ran the 
report. 

Mr Pinsent has subsequently made 
clear that he is not encouraged'to do any¬ 
thing. He is quite free to make^nvestinett 
decisions on the basis of whalf is best 
for the unitholders. It 4 s however true 
that he sit$ on the committee that makes 
acquisition recommendations to the 
parent board, and Fordham does not see 
any reason why he should not use any 
information available to the group in 
managing'the portfolio of the unit trust. 
It can, however* be argued that he is 
making use, admittedly for the wide body 
of Fordham unitholders, of insider infor¬ 
mation that is not available to the share¬ 
holders or potential shareholders of the 
” victim ” and is thus falling foul of pile 
30 of the City code which forbids dealings 
in the shares of companies 11 by any person 
who is privy to the preliminary takeover 
or merger discussions or to an intention 
to make an offer . . . between the time (a) 
when the initial approach is made or 
intimated or (b) when there is reason to 
suppose that an offer will be made, and 
the announcement of the approach or 
offer. ...” 

This is what the panel is now, busy 
looking into. Most institutions where 
similar situations could arise claim to have 
procedures to deal with them. The 
fund managers of Slater Walker’s unit 
trust, for example, are in a different 
building from the head office, and the 
common directors of the unit trust 
managers and the main board, Mr James 
Slater and Mr Simon Pendock, are not 
concerned with the day-to-day investment 
decisions of the fund and are said not to 
disclose to the fund what acquisitions they 
are planning. The panel is examining 
Fordham in the context of the intention, 
announced at the end of its first pro¬ 
nouncement on the Pergamon-Leasco 
affair, to study the general principles 
which should apply in circumstances 
where possible conflicts of interest may 
arise in a takeover context. 

Rootes Motors 

Preferreds 

preferred 


It is easy to think of Rootes Motors as 
a millstone round Chrysler’s neck (the 
American car-maker acquired a large 
minority stake in 1964 and control soon 
afterwards). And tempting, too, after a 
glance at the latest results, to give up 
hope of turning the humbled share price 
to account. The “A” shares dropped 
another 6d to 5s ijd, only marginally 
better than the year’s low, while the 
preferred ordinaries continued to be an 
even more dismal market at 3s gd. The 
rMlta Wert certainly bad : turnover down 
previous year’s £1.4 mn net 



operating profit converted into a loss of 
& 533 *oo °—and then accompanied by a 
note that the shortfall would have been 
£1.8 mn but for accounting changes 
adopted to fall in with the parent’s prac¬ 
tices ; pre-tax profits down about £3 mn 
to £707,000, and only preserved by non¬ 
recurring income and the same accounting 
proviso ; nothing to attribute to the equi¬ 
ties, with £1 mn falling due (and unpaid) 
on the preferred elements in the capital ; 
and arrear preference dividends, including 
£1.7 mn now due on the preferred ordin¬ 
aries, rising £500,000 to £2.1 mn and 
booked to go on piling up at the rate of 
£1 mn a year. 

However it is less grim than it looks. 
The key figure in all this is the decline 
in sales and the fact that they fell to 
the lowest since 1963. In view of that, 
it is a considerable achievement that 
Rootes came out in the black at all. After 
all, 1966 produced a loss of £3.6 mn 
on record (£178 mn) turnover and the 
following year was disastrous—a loss of 
£ 10.5 mn—on sales of £171 mn. Clearly 
the Chrysler-inspired reorganisation has 
paid off. The essential questions now are 
whether the company can expand the 
market for its products, and at what 
cost in terms of new model expenditure 
and/or price cutting. It is obvious that 
matters are going to get worse before they 
get better, because new car sales in general 
are still being pinched by the Govern¬ 
ment's curbs on domestic spending and 
because Rootes has still to slot a product 
into the expanding 1300 cc segment of 
the market (which accounts for something 
like 38% of new car sales in Britain). 

The twin shafts of light are that every¬ 
one believes the domestic market will 
start expanding again some time, while it 
is known that the group will have a new 
model in its range early in 1970. As a 
result it is not too much to think that 
Rootes is capable of turning the comer 
in the foreseeable future. That apart, the 
preferred ordinaries appear to have got 
markedly undervalued in relation to the 
rest of the capital. On the face of it 
they should stand at a premium over the 
“A” shares, certainly now when the 
preferreds are building their prior 
claim to dividends (it has reached 8.4d 
a share, .gross of tax, and is accumulating 
at the. rate of 3-36d a year). After these 
arrears have been cleared, lialf the surplus 


earnings would be attributable to the 
preferreds and half to the rest of the 
ordinaries. Admittedly there are 50.4 mn 
preferreds and only 40.3 mn of the others, 
but the company would have to step up 
dividends to an unprecedented level (well 
above £2 mn, divided equally between 
the two categories) to give the ordinaries 
an edge,, even forgetting about the arrears, 
^hile the ordinaries have prior claim to 
certain .capital profits, if realised up to 
the end of the current financial year, 
it no longer seems to justify -the long¬ 
standing discrimination against the pre¬ 
ferreds, as the market evidently once 
decided that it did. In fact the preferred 
ordinaries should even be at a premium 
over the voting ordinaries (which at 8s 6d 
enjoy a healthy edge over the “ A ” shares) 
because they also have voting rights. 


New funds 

The cost of making 
money 


Despite the poor record of performance 
funds in Anglo-Saxon markets this year, 
Europe has 'become a Mecca for 
American-managed tax haven, funds 
(registered in Luxemburg or Curacao) 
for European investors disenchanted with 
their own safe but staid money managers. 
The latest of these offerings is the inter¬ 
national placing of shares in the 
Luxemburg-registered Standard and 
Poor's International Fund. 

Sponsored by Kleinwort, Benson and 
Goldman, Sachs and managed by 
Standard and Poor’s investment sub¬ 
sidiary, InterCapital (assets $3 bn), the 
fund will be closed-end, with up to 
100,000 shares being offered at $262.50 
per share. Of this, $12.50, or 4.8%, 
will l>e the very handsome placing 
commission. The managers are entitled, 
according to the prospectus, to sell short 
or leverage the fund, and to compensate 
themselves for the trouble—and in line 
with the high fees charged by other off¬ 
shore funds outside the jurisdiction of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
—are charging a basic annual fee of 2% 
on the average weekly value of the fund 
for the first $20 mn and 1% thereafter, 
plus 15% of the gain against the 
Standard and Poor’s 500 index. The latter 
however will only apply on the upside. 

With such charges, the inducements 
offered to brokers and bfenks to put their 
clients into the fund must clearly be good. 
The advisory fee is in fact divided 60-40 
between the portfolio managers and M the 
advisers ” ‘(the other shareholders of the 
management company), and sponsoring 
institutions which place more than 8,000 
shares have the right to buy into the 
management company. Institutions plac¬ 
ing 1,000 shares are entitled to a slice of 
the advisory fee, though not to buy shares 
in the management company. 

The portfolio managers, led by Mr 
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N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, 
BANQUE ROTHSCHILD, 

BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S., 

PIERSON, HELDRING & PIERSON, 
BANQUE PRIVEE S.A. 

announce that consequent on National Provincial Bank Limited 
relinquishing its shareholding in their associated Bank, 

National Provincial & Rothschild (International) Limited, 
the name has been changed to 


PtH 


INTERCONTINENTAL 


and the following American banks have become shareholders: 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND 
FIRST CITY NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON 
SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

Rothschild Intercontinental Bank provides the multi-national banking service 
necessary in establishing and developing international operations, and is active 
in the fast-growing area of medium-term Eurocurrency loans. 


Directors: 

Leopold D. do Rothschild (Chairman) 

Partner, N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

David J. Roberts, Chairman, National Westminster Bank Ltd. 

Baron Guy do Rothschild, Chairman, Banque Rothschild 
Allard Jiskoot Partner, Pierson, Heldring & Pierson. 

Philippa Lambert Partner, Banque Lambert. 

Francois Poroiro, Chairman. La Compagme Financiers. 

Jamas A. Elkins, Jr., Chairman, First City National Bank of Houston 


John S. Fangboner, Chairman, The National City Bank of Cleveland. 
William M. Jenkins, Chairman, Seattle-First National Bank. 

S. J. Davies, Partner, N. M. Rothschild & Sons. 

C. G. R. Lsach, Partner, N M Rothschild & Sons. 

R. F. Smith, Director, National Provincial Bank Ltd. 

Hon. Thomas Stonor (General Manager). 

N. D. Peers (Joint Manager). 

R. F. Stretton (Joint Manager) 


Address: 22 Old Broad Street London, E.C.2. Telephone: 01-588 5291 Telex: 27561 
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These securities having been sold th/s announcement appears as a matter of record only 


U.S. $2pj0Q0.000. 

» 

Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 

8% Debentures. Seriei^^J 
Due October 15,1974 at Bern's Option 

October 1 

\ 

Unconditionally guaranteed by j| • 

Province of Quebec 


While. Weld & Co. 

Limited 

Commerzbank 

AktlengMellechaft 

Nesbitt, Thomson 

Limited 


S. G. Warburg & Co. 

Limited 

Kredietbank S.A. 

Luxembourg"!" 


Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 
Limited 

Westdeutscbc Landesbank 

Girozentrale 

J. L. Levesque & L. G. Beaubien Ltd. 


Alahli Bank of Kuwait K.S.C. Algemenc Bank Nedetland N.V. A. E. Ames & Co. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Limited 

Andresens Bank A/S Amhold and S. Bleichrocdcr, Inc. Julius Baer International Bank of London & South America 

Limited Limited 

Bank Mees en Hope N.V. Bunque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Europlenne d’Outrc-Mer S.A. 

Banque Francaise du Commerce Fxtlneur Banque Francuise de Depots et de Titres Banque Glnlrale du Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie 

Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pavs-Bas Banque Rothschild 
Banque de Suez et de I’Union des Mines Banque de I’Union Europccnne Industrielle et Financiere 

Bunque de VUnion Parisienne-C.F.C.B. Banque Worms & Cie H. Albert de Ban & Co. N.V. 

Buyerische H}pothcken- und Wechscl-Bank Buyerische Vereinsbank Job. Berenberg, Gossler & Co. Berliner Bunk 

Aktlcngesclltchaft 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. Burkhardt & Co. Cazenove & Co. 


Andresens Bank A/S 
Bank Mees en Hope N.V. 


Amhold and S. Bleichrocdcr, Inc. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 

Limited 

Julius Baer International 


Bunque de Bruxelles S.A. 


H. Albert de Ban & Co. N.V. 


Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


Burkhardt & Co. 


Berliner Bunk 

Aktiengesellschaft 

Cazenove & Co. 


Credit Commercial de France 


Credit Lvonnais 


Den Dunske Landmandsbank 


Deutsche Bank Deutsche Gi 

AktlengeeeUecheft 

Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Deutsche Girozentrale - Deutsche Kommunalbank - 


The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Limited 

Dewau\, Cortvricndt International S.A 


Dominion Securities Corporation 

Limit'd 


Fellesbanken A/S 


Frankfurter Bank 


Glore Forgun, Wm. R. Staats Inc. 


Gutzwiller Rungener Securities Hambros Bank Georg Hauck & Sohn Hill Samuel & Co. 

Limited Limited Limit'd 

Investors Bank Luxembourg S.A. Kidder, Peabodv & Co. Klcinwort Benson Kredietbank N.V. 

Incorporat'd Limit'd 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International Landesbank und Girozentrale Rheinland-Pfalz Lazard Brothers & Co. Lazard Freres & Cie 

Limit'd 

Lehman Brothers Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. Loeb Rhoades & Co. Manufacturers Hanover 

Limit'd 

McLeod, Young, Weir and Company Merck, Finck & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limit'd S'cnriti'' Underwriter Limit'd Limit'd 

Morgan et Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell & Co. Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. Den norske Creditbank 

Limit'd 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N. M. Rothschild & Sons J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limit'd 

Singer & Friedlander Skandinaviska Ranken Smith, Barney & Co. Society Gdntfrale Soci&d Generate de Banque S.A. 

Limit'd Incorporat'd 

Stockholm* Enskilda Bank Strauss Turnbull 4 Co. Svenska Handelsbanken C. G. Trinkaus 


The First Boston Corporation 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Georg Hauck & Sohn 


Dresdner Bank 

AkticngeulUchaft 

Robert Fleming & Co. 

Limit'd 

Greenshields 

Incorporated 

Hill Samuel & Co. 

Limit'd 

Kredietbank N.V. 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 


S. G. Warburg & Co. 

Frankfurt 


Westfalenbank 

Aktiaag ' t 'n ■chaff 


Wood Gundy Securities 
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Fred Stein, have had moderate success 
with the three funds currently operated 
by InterCapital in, America. The best 
performer has risen ij% in the nine 
months to the End of September, the 
worst has fallen 3%. The former would 
have put it into the top eight. As Klein- 
wort has filed the prospectus at 
Companies House, it is clearly hoping 
that the 27 0 ,', dollar premium will not 
prevent substantial British support. 

Another merchant bank in the fund 
business is Rothschild, which last week 
teamed up with International Basic 
Economy Corporation (IBEG) to launch 
mutual fundi an>wheie in the world. The 
iflea is to make a start next year in 
Europe, with managed assets of about 
$130 inn, and probably with national 
funds to begin with. '1 he intention could 
be to go for the hard sell, though 
with recent restrictions on this type of 
selling in Germanv, in particular, it is 
not going to he easy to get oft’ the ground 
in the manner of Mr Bernie Cornfeld. As 
an interesting aside, the Fiench branch 
of Rothschild, the Banque Rothschild 
already has a link with Mr Cnmleld’s 
Investors Overseas Services, so although 
it is hard to think of IOS friendly 
competition, there may be limits to the 
rough stuff. 


Australia, too, 

Meanwhile the Australian market has 
been attracting attention, too, and not just 
in mining stocks. A new property fund 
being launched by Mr Jererm Pitukne\’s 
First Investors & Savers (two-thuds 
owned by J. H. Vavasseur, the 
former trading companv, and one- 
thud by Hambros Bank) will give 
the £4,000 investor a chance to buy into 
Australian land. Registered in the 
Bahamas as a company limited by guaran¬ 
tee, the Australian Land and Property 
Fund will be open-ended with the 
characteristics of a closed-end fund. That 
is, of the 5 inn shares authorised, only 
those shares actually taken up in the offer 
will be “ issued" and shareholders will 
not have automatic redemption rights. 
T his is to avoid the danger of the fund 
finding itself in a net redemption situation 
in which it might be forced to sell its pro¬ 
perty at unfavourable times. It means 
also that the fund can afford to keep 
just 10% of its assets in easily realis¬ 


able investments. However, the managers 
have stated iq the prospectus that redemp¬ 
tions will be matched whenever a new 
issue of stock is made. Tfoe fund will be 
advised by Knight Frank and Rutley, and 
bv Baillieu Allard Real Estate ; it intends 
to Concentrate on shops, offices and resi¬ 
dential properties as well as developments 
on farm land. 

Conglomerates 

Losing Faye the 
Leasco way 


The place for the students of conglom¬ 
erate form from now until December is 
Washington. The House of Representa¬ 
tives anti-trust subcommittee is taking 
evidence from six conglomerates to find 
out how they operate, as a preliminary 
to formulating new legislation to deal with 
these animals. Leasco Data Processing 
Equipment Corporation is the second 
company (Gulf and Western was the 
fir«t) to come under fire from the chair¬ 
man of the subcommittee, and of the 
House Judiciary Committee, Representa¬ 
tive Emanuel Celler. 

Leasco has been explaining how it 
grows . in 1967 profits were $1.3 run 
and $22.2 run a \ear later following the 
acquisition of Reliance Insurance Corpor¬ 
ation. This big ($700 inn assets, making 
it the twelfth largest insurance company in 
America) and l>eautiful (it had accumu¬ 
lated $35 11111 of excess reserves) 

acquisition target had been code-named 
Raquel, as in actress Raqucl Welch, as 
a precaution against the plans leaking out. 
T lie bid was successful and cost Leasco 
only $4.5 11m in cash—the rest of the 
purchase consideration being satisfied by 
a complicated package of convertible 
preferred stock and warrants. Representa¬ 
tive Celler docs not like these odd sorts 
of financial securities and referred to 
convertible debentures as “ wallpaper or 
Chinese money ” ; in fact he does not 
seem to like any financial security except 
cash, judging by his comment that Leasco 
“ really bought Reliance for paper.” Mr 
Saul Sternberg, chairman of Leasco, 
countered by saying that the ex-share- 
holders of Reliance were far better off 
with their funds under active management. 
The subcommittee interpreted this to 


n) 44 n tfiat Leasco now fiacTcasK lo 
acquisitions to lay its hands on mor^r 
fvipds to inake more acquisitions with andj& 
so on ad infinitum which is, in a sensed 
exactly what ropgkuuerates are all about^ 
Mr Steinberg, pn the defensive, said thaf* 
Reliance cash had not been used fof 
further acquisitions. But, of cqifrse, wha# 
Reliance did do for Leasco was to give 
its high Hying share price soine solid asset? 
backing and make the shares more; 
attractive—stiffening the papier with cardf' 
board. V 

Leasco jiext took aim at the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, code* 
named Faye, after Faye Dunaway* 
Leasco’s massive security precautiom> wer$ 
undone by Mr Steinberg' himself, wbo 
had a talkative lunch with a journalist 
exploring the takeover rumour. The news 
then got back to Chemical Bank which 
then prepared its defences, beat Mr 
Steinberg off, and left him with the 
feeling that he had been done down by 
the establishment. 

The way Mr Steinberg jumped head¬ 
first into his hid for Pergamon is at odds 
with the careful and considered way that 
Leasco is meant to go about acquisitions, 
in theoi) and as lie described to the 
subcommittee. What with its check¬ 
lists of five-year historical reviews and 
five-vear projections of cash-flow and 
profits it all sounds very methodical. Once 
the proposition is evaluated the formula 
is for a “ toe-hold *’ investment to l>e 
bought- on the open market, followed by 
an offer fur 30% of tiie shares, followed by 
the accumulation of the remainder of the 
shares. One wonders what sort of a toe¬ 
hold was the 38°,, that Leasco bought 
up on the market in Pergamon. Some¬ 
one has big feet. 

Holiday camps 

Don't bring the 
kitchen sink 


Foi Pun tin’s the year to the end of April 
produced pre-tax profits of £1.71 inn, just 
£40,000 short of the forecast. Butlm’s, 
With its half-year losses to the end of 
June only marginally down on last year 
(this is the shaping-up period, only six 
weeks of the season are included) is 
unlikely to live up to its forecast either ; 
in July its chairman, Mr Robert Butiin, 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 
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was expecting “ a strong recovery in 
profitability in 1969.” Now the outlook 
is similar profits to last year’s £3.5 inn. 
So the holiday camp business is not looking 
too healthy in Britain right now, even 
with a long, hot summer behind its back. 

Higher costs inevitably take most of 
the blame. These should flatten out as 
both companies go in for more self- 
service holidays. Pontin’s, with only about 
two-thirds the market capitalisation of 
Butlin’s, is hoping for profits of more 
than £2 mn in 1969-70. It has adapted 
more rapidly to changes in demand—self- 
catering and holidays abroad are the main 
growth area—than its competitor. More 
self-catering establishments are being built 
in Britain but the real growth is in the 
assured sun spots on the Mediterranean. 
The company operates in Sardinia and 
Majorca and has land there and in Spain 
for further building, and there are even 
suggestions for expanding to the Bahamas, 
Hawaii and Australia. The holiday village 
idea grows in popularity (Club Medi- 
terranle has imparted glamour to this 
type of holiday) but where space is short 
Pontin’s is building “ holiday hotels ”— 
comfort without too many frills. 

Butlin’s, on the other hand, stays reso¬ 
lutely at home. A lot of money has been 
spent in the past couple of winters in 
converting the conventional holiday camps 
to suit self-service conditions. Although 
half of this year’s bookings were of the 
three-meals-a-day type, demi-pension and 
self-service (about 25% each) are 
increasing their share all the time. The 
abortive bid from Phonographic Equip¬ 
ment last November, when Phonographic’s 
shares were over £1, valued Butlin’s 
shares at over 8s. It now seems foigotten 
for ever, but Phonographic still holds 
around 12% of the shares, so, if last year’s 
profits are not equalled this year, die 
smaller company could conceivably try 
again. At Phonographic’s present price 
of 8s io$d, Butlin’s would be worth 3s 6$d 
on the basis of last year’s offer, compared 
with 3s 8d in the market, so it is tech¬ 
nically in a position to have another crack 
if it cares to. 

Jwlh Butlin’s and Pontin’s have fallen 
J£gply since the heydays of last year, 
But Pontin’s prospects get a higher rating 
from tpghiarket, an earnings inutiple of 
13,0 at' 4» 4d compared* with. Butlin’s 
10,5. And that judgment looks right. 


BUSINESS ; INVESTMENT 

Interest-bearing deposits 

Interesting 


The ebullient Mr Sydney Bloch, chair¬ 
man of Hallmark Securities (the small but 
.successful property developer which 
l>oasts its own banking subsidiary) confi¬ 
dently estimates that “at least 3 mn 
people in this country are investing in 
unsuitable media simply because of their 
failure to appreciate that other fornis of 
investment would give them a better 
return on their money.’* Right or wrong, 
a number of institutions are pointedly 
approaching the public with schemes that 
make a virtue of simplicity. 

There was such a development this 
week when a merchant bank, Hill Samuel, 
invited interest-bearing deposits on the 
simplest terms of all: interest at 1 % below 
Bank rate credited on the daily balance 
and funds withdrawable on demand, with 
virtually no provisos other than that the 
initial deposit must be at least £1,000. 
Strictly speaking this is an incursion into 
the money market, as opposed to added 
competition for personal savings. But the 
bank’s confident expectation is that 
velocity of circulation will be miles behind 
that of any institutionalised overnight 
market. The facility is expected to 
appeal to solicitors, estate agents, small 
companies and others who will value the 
right to withdraw funds on demand. It 
looks like hot competition for the smaller 
commercial hanks (whose standard short¬ 
term facility, like that of the large clear¬ 
ing banks, is for funds on seven days’ 
notice). 

Longer-term, United Dominions Trust 
has evidently not done well as it would 
have liked with the utilitarian small sav¬ 
ings scheme launched in April (minimum 
deposit £1, compared with £25,000 for 
the normal run of its money). At all 
events it has raised the rate from 7% to 
8J% at the long end (six months’ notice). 
It has also, this week, added a frill: 
savers undertaking to deposit a fixed 
amount per month for two to five years 
will get free life assurance cover for the 
same term, to the value of the deposits 
still to be made at the time of death. With 
interest paid gross of tax, the scheme is 
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particularly attractive to people in the 
low-income brackets. It remains to be 
seen whether they like it. 

Mr Bloch’s Brighton-based Twentieth 
Century Banking eschews all bland¬ 
ishments which are “so much mumbo 
jumbo” to small savers. The straight¬ 
forward speciality from that source is a 
three-year deposit (initial minimum 
£1,000) bearing 9% fixed and gross of 
tax, with interest paid monthly. This has 
pulled in £1.25 mn in six months. 


Plessey 

Buy BSR 


The announcement that Plessey and BSR 
were amicably involved in merger talks has 
done wonders for the BSR price, not with¬ 
out justification. And although the price 
has already jumped about 10s, there is still 
scope for a useful gain. The calculation 
admittedly is crude, but in its last finan¬ 
cial year ended in June, Plessey’s attribu¬ 
table profit was £11.2 mn. For the same 
12 month period, BSR’s attributable profit 
came to £3.1 mn. On an earnings con¬ 
sideration therefore, Plessey would be 
contributing just under 80% of the total 
profit of the combined group.‘Its 141.7 
mn shares then would represent 80% of 
the combined equity, indicating that 
it would need to issue 37.7 mn shares 
in exchange for BSR’s assets. There are in 
fact 12.5 mn BSR shares in issue, so in 
a straight swap one BSR share would rank 
with three Plessey shares. At Plessey’s 
price of 33s, this would indicate a price 
for BSR of around 100s (against 70s in 
the market on Thursday). 

All this of course depends on whether 
the Monopolies Commission will allow 
the merger ; the fact that the BSR’s 
Monarch record changer is at the cheap 
end of the market while Plessey’s Garrard 
is at the expensive end inay not be enough 
to outweigh the 65% market share of 
the former and the estimated 35% of the 
latter. The export argument may carry 
greater weight, with both companies 
exporting four-fifths of their record 
changer output. And 90% of sales go, not 
to the public, but to manufacturers. 
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ARMIMI Mfll MMMIN HUB 

l 

Address by the Chairman, Sir Cedi Looker, to 
the Shareholders at the Annual Mooting 
of the Company on Friday, 17th October, 1969 


The profit of United Discount Company of Australia 
Limited was somewh it higher than for the previous year For most 
of the year it operated at an increased level but developing market 
condition^ indicated that a reduction during the final quarter would 
bo appropriate so that balance sheet totals it the dost of tht year 
were below those for 1968 

Australian United Acceptance Limited and its New South 
Wales subsidiary A U A Limited continue to havr an active business 
in providing short term finance for sound industrial and commercial 
companies As with U D C the operation ran it hiqher levels for 
most of the year than it did in 1968 but reducr d during June so that 
balance sheet totals were very slightly down on the previous year 
Profit for the year show* d a pleasing increase 

During the ye ir we assisted in what we bplieve to be the first 
example in Austnln of an import ml form of financing for mineral 
extraction gener illy known is production payments It is widely 
used ibm id r spi < tally in tin United States We* are very pleased to 
In associ ited with Morq in Gu iranty Trust Company of New York in 
bringmq it to Australia We have formed a new subsidiary called 
Australnn United Petroleum Fininrc (Number Ont) Pty Limited 
ind this company Ins purchased for approximately 'A9 million a 
part of the produi tion whir (1 will c ome from certain areas of the oil 
andgasfieldsin B issSti lit Top ly forthispurc Inse thenewcompany 
has arr ingc d a sec ured borrowing in the United States to be repaid 
from the prn< t <- ds of tin c ak of tliL oil and g is purch lsed 

You will ipprn lit* tint the financinq for this important new 
industry in Australi 1 is therefore i< hieved by thp introduction of a 
substant il lmuunt of ovc rse is loin c ipit il and we hope and 
indeed xptef tint this form of foreign fmanr mej can md will be 
used more ind more 

As I foreshadowed in my iddrt ss to the shareholders last year 
the ictivity in the business of underwriting and pi icing of new issues 
Wcas significantly higher this ye ir than last and as a result the 
c ontribulion to group profit w is far greater However competition 
in this area ol our business remains kt en and commissions for the 
risks involved have been at a very low level As the difficulties of 
raising money increase however it should be possible to re establish 
a somewhat more sensiblo approach by underwriters generally to 
the desirable level of commissions 

The investment department again enjoyed a year of high activity 
Stock Ext hange turnovi r fell in the latter part of the year and 
iffec ted c onditions of sh irr tr idihq Over the yt ar we were able to 
maintain profits from de ilmq in our own investments it a somewhat 
lower level 

The services of the dt p irtmerit in the management of super 
ennuation and pension funds continue to be sought The professional 
approach to the problems associated with this specialised business 
has been appreciated by those who have consulted us and reflects 
the early policy of recruiting and building a strong team of portfolio 
manaqers and analysts 

The mutual fund and unit trust type of investment offers a most 
flexible approach to the varymq needs of investors and in conjunc 
tion with The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited and Ian Potter 
& Co through Investors Services Limited we provide investors 
with a ranqe of Funds Australian Capital Fund designed for long 
term capital appreciation Investors Maximum Income Fund for 
immediate income and Investors Income and Growth Fund (formerly 
Collins Street Fund) for those seeking a balance between income 
and growth 

Total sales of units in our Funds within Australia and overseas 
now exceed 11 5 million units Sales of units increased during the 
financial year ended 30th June, 1969 and sales since that date are 
higher than those of the comparable period for the previous year 
The Australian Capital Fund is most suitable for the overseas 
investor who requires a diversified portfolio in the growth sectors of 
the Australian economy 

The record real rate of economic growth in Australia of 8}% 
during 1968/69 was attained for the most part without undue 


strain on resources The labour market was sustained by a heavy 
immigration policy and a rise in the rate at which women returned 
to the workforce, until the latter months of the fiscal year when a 
tightening of labour resources became evident Consumer demand 
rose at a more moderate rate than is customary during that phase of 
the upswing in the business cycle There was an absence of boom" 
psychology usually symptomatic of an extremely buoyant level of 
economic activity Prices rose at a more moderate rate than expected 

Economic management during 1968/69 relied more upon a 
flexible monetary policy which proved effective in achieving a 
balance between supply and demand The gradual implementation 
of monetary restraints on the banking system from early in the fiscal 
year and increased activity in money markets by the Reserve Bank 
which induced a riso in short term rates during the last quarter of 
1968/69 demonstrated the flexibility of monetary policy as a 
deflationary measure, culminating in a rise in the long term rate at 
the beginning of the current fiscal year 

The critical balance of payments situation which might have 
eventuated during 1968/69 was averted by a favourable trade 
balance and by a near record inflow of overseas funds of $A1,149 
million about >A54 million lower than the record attained in 
1967/68 

Since Australia is so vulnerable to events overseas, the agree¬ 
ment reached by the World Bank to implement Special Drawing 
Rights brings an expansion of world liquidity nearer to reality, 
though the solution to international monetary problems is more 
complex 

In order to be fully effective the major countries must remedy 
any imbalance in their internal economies The deflationary poljcy 
being pursued in the USA and the severe restrictive measures 
imposed in the U K together with some moves to contain demand 
in such surplus countries as Germany, are necessary to the 
maintenance of harmony in the world economy 

The outlook for the economy m this year is somewhat clouded 
by the building up of pressures which may be hard to contain and 
relieve without some temporary discomfort However there is 
sufficient underlying strength to allow a reasonably bold approach 
to the problems 

The Corporation has as a result of its strong association with 
Banks abroad always had a large number of overseas companies 
among its clients We have therefore had to be fully aware of the 
guidelines of the Reserve Bank as they affect the use of Australian 
source funds for these foreign companies The strength and at the 
same time the weakness of the guidelines is that they are largely 
unwritten and the problem with unwritten rules handed on by 
word of mouth is that there are inevitably some people who do not 
know what they are and therefore do not know when they are being 
broken 

The need to promulgate clearer definitions was therefore 
becoming urgent the more so as overseas corporations sought to 
borrow more extensively in Australia, which by world standards, is 
a low interest rate market Rigid administration of the rules however 
can do a great deal of harm It is hoped that the new directives will * 
be administered with understanding and a degree of flexibility and, 
in the light of decisions given the market will be kept informed of 
the manner in which they have been applied 

The decision of the Commonwealth Government to amend 
certain sections of the take over code in the Territories under its 
control will in some respects rectify weaknesses in the present 4 

legislation To be effective of course it will be necessary for the 
States to introduce complementary amending legislation Unless 
this is done many of the advantages won with great difficulty years 
ago, when a Companies Act uniform throughout the Common¬ 
wealth was adopted, will be lost 

I feel sure that, as we move forward into 1969/70, you will join 
me m thanking the management and staff for their efforts last year 
and in encouraging them to maintain those efforts in what looks 
like being a much harder year ahead 


411 Collins Street, Melbourne 3000. Victoria, Australia 
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D E C C A reports... 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH 1969 ]| 


Total Group Turnover 

1969 

£000 

48,500 

1968 

£000 

47,000 

Exports from the United Kingdom 

14,800 

14,900 

Trading Profit 

6,368 

6,781 

Depreciation 

2,275 

2,158 

Interest 

689 

526 

Profit before Tax 

3,011 

3,764 

Profit after Tax 

1,580 

2,338 

Devaluation revenue surplus, less tax 

— 

587 

Preference Dividends 

71 

71 

Ordinary and "A" Ordinary Dividends 
at Is. 9d. per share 

1,471 

1,471 

Net Cash Flow 

2,349 

3,541 


RECORDS amt T.V .! Our record busi¬ 
ness has made good progress in the 
current year, particularly in the 
U.S.A. and Canada, and increased 
profits are being earned. The reduction 
in colour T.V. sales has continued, 
but with the imminent introduction of 
colour to BBC1 and 1TA programmes, 
sales are responding to an increased 
demand though prices are lower. 

NAVI6AT0R: Marine contracts con¬ 
tinue to increase, the present number 
of ships either fitted with or con¬ 
tracted for the Navigator receiver 
exceeds 15,000 and we have some 
exciting new developments which we 
hope to introduce in about six months. 
We shall shortly be introducing a 
complete new range of autopilots in¬ 
cluding one for small craft. Our Survey 
activities continue to expand and new 
Decca Chains are being erected from 
the Gulf of Finland to Japan. 


RADAR: The division continues to 
make progress in all areas of its 
activities and has completed another 
year of successful trading. Export 
business was maintained at a most 
satisfactory high level, our products 
being supplied to some 48 overseas 
countries. 

OUTLOOK: Group forward orders in 
hand and immediate prospects stand 
at a higher level than at any previous 
time. 

For the first six months of the current 
year group turnover has increased by 
20%, and preliminary figures indicate 
a rise of fully 40% in group pre-tax 
profits over those for the half yeast to 
September, 1968. In the light of 
existing conditions and information 
presently available, we anticipate that 
the full year’s results will also show 
a major improvement. 

Sir Edward Lewis. 


EMTOil hups so urn ra/tf ...»so m vim 
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O.K. BAZAARS ( 1020 ) 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 

Abridged Report of the Directors to be submitted to the Fortieth Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders on the 28th November, 1969. 

Capital and Reserves 

During the year under review the issued equity share capital of the 
company was increased from R r >, 412,000 to R5,953,000 by the 
capitalisation of R54i,ooo from share premium account. The 300,000 
6"., Redeemable Fourth Cumulative Preference shares of R2 each were 
redeemed at par. The profit of Rc)86,ooo realised on the sale of 
certain property owning subsidiaries to Federated Properties Limited 
has been transferred to capital reserve. 

Profit and Appropriation 

All figures are expressed to the nearest R 1,000. 

The consolidated profit for the year of the company and its subsidiaries 
has been dealt with as follows: 

1969 1968 

Profit for the year before taxation . R 13,044,000 R 12,238,000 

Taxation . 5,510,000 4,683,000 


E.\( cptituial Items (Note 2 to the 
and Loss At count). 

Profit 

7,534,000 

1,029,000 

7,555,000 

18,000 



R8,563,000 

R7,573.ooo 

Dividends detlaied and proposed 

On Equity Shares: 

Interim of 1 5 tents per share 
31st July, 1969 .. 

Proposed final ol 18.3 tents per 
payable 31st January, 1970 

paid 

share 

1,786,000 

2,203,000 

1,461,000 

2,203,000 

On Preterente Shares ... . v 


3,989,000 

160,000 

3,664,000 

151,000 



4,149,000 

3,815,000 

Amount ttansferred to Reserves 
Ba'antc unappropriated Profit 


2,799,000 

1,615,000 

1,199,000 
a,559.000 



4,414,000 

3,758,000 



R8,563,000 

R 7,5 7 3,000 


Fhe 1968 figures include a taxed profit of Ri 18,000 earned on the 
tompany’s investment in Zambia, 51% of which was sold at book 
value on the 1st July, 1968, to Fhe Industrial Development Corporation 
of Zambia Limited No dividend was dec lared during the year to 30th 
June, 1969, by the Zambian tompany in which the company retains a 
49' 1 ,, interest 


Dividends 

The Directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 185 cents 
per share to holders of Ordinary and “A" Ordinary shares which, with 
the interim dividend of 15 c ents per share makes a total of 33.5 cents 
(32 tents—1968) per share for the year. 

Development 

On the 1st March, 1969, the company acquired a 7 r > ,, <* interest m the 
“ Goldberg group ' 1 of companies which now trades under the name 
of Rheingold Furnishers (Pty.) Limited. When this investment was 
purchased the Goldberg group consisted of nine furniture stores in the 
Witwatersrand complex, specialising in the non-European market—a 
further four stores have since been opened. 

Since the date of the last report new branches were opened at Elma 
Park (East Rand), Pretoria North, Linton Grange (Port Elizabeth) 
Kimberley West, Turffontein (Furniture and Appliances) (Johannesburg) 
and Westville (Durban); a new warehouse with a floor area of 
160,000 square feet was opened at Alrode (Alberton) on the 8th April, 
1969. The acquisition by the company of a chain of stores, A. Ross & 
Co. (Pty.) Limited is a means of expansion into the smaller towns in 
Natal and the Orange Free State. Branches have already been opened 
under the company’s name at Harrismith, Port Shepstone, Reitz, and 
Bethlehem (Furniture and Appliances). This group also owns a ware¬ 
house in Durban, which will replace our present inadequate one and 
will service the company’s Natal operation allowing for further 
expansion. 

. On Behalf of the Board, 

Sam Cohen, Chairman \ ru * 

L. M. Miller, Deputy Chairman I 7i€ 

Johannesburg 
27th October, 1969. 


LOUIS 

NEWMARH 

LIMITED 

The Chairman y Air. Herbert H. Nexvmark , reports ■ 

I am pleased to be able again to commence my annual statement by reporting 
increased profits. The final result is a pre-tax profit of £683,000 compared 
with £662,000 for the previous year. 

Electronics : This activity increased its profit contribution by £40,000. The 
planned move into more industrial devices and aids to industry continues 
and past efforts have now shown benefits and will make larger contributions 
to our future profits. 

Engineering Activities (other than Electronics)! These activities 
expanded but technical difficulties caused profits to be £15,000 less this year 
— the first profit contribution by the Vernon Instrument Company of 
£20,000 being included. 

Watches: This business, affected by general economic conditions, 
contributed £70,000 less than 1967/68. This is not a fair comparison as the 
1907/68 profits were inflated by pre-budget (1968) buying by the public and 
the trade which inevitably caused lower sales in the year 1968/69. This has 
a double effect when comparing 1969 with 1968. 

General Merchanting of industrial needles etc: This side 
expanded satisfactorily — resulting in a rise m the profit 
contribution of some £65,000. 

Group Balance Sheet: Capitals and reserves now total nearly 
£3,200,000 giving a very healthy appearance to the Balance 
Sheet. A very close check is maintained at ull times on stock 
levels and these stocks are correctly valued and realised in the 
ordinary course of business. 

Dividends: The Directors are recommending a final Ordinary 
Dividend ol 8.9° „ compared with 7.5 l \, lor the previous year, 
making u total of 1 M> 0 .. aguinst 12> 0 „. This is the maximum 
increase permitted under the rules ot dividend restraint. 

Prospects for the year to 28th March, 1970: Assuming 
economic conditions will not deteriorate, I forecast the results 
to be not less than those reported for the current year. A further 
assessment will be given when the interim results arc published 
next January. 



Egggl RAN SO ME & MARLES 
L R 9 NJ bearing company limited 
LSI NEWARK. ENGLAND 


Strong British-owned Ball and Roller 
Bearing Group Established— 


reports Mr. Edward Senior, Chairman, in his circulated 
statement for the year ended 30th June, 1969. 


% In the offers for Hoffmann and Pollard your Board stated that the 
profit expected to be earned for the year would be £1.65 million. This 
forecast has been exceeded, the profit being £1 68 million compared 
with £1.42 million for the previous year-an increase of 17$%. 
Net profit was £756,214 (1968 - £705,581). 

% The Directors recommend a final dividend of 11%, making a 
total of 17$% for the year, an increase of $% over the previous year. 
^ When it became declared Government policy that a strong 
British-owned Ball and Roller Bearing Company should be estab¬ 
lished. the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation took a leading part 
in the formation of the new Group. On June 30th, 1969, we had 
succeeded in acquiring a majority holding in the Pollard Ball and 
Roller Bearing Co Ltd. and in July 1969 The Hoffmann Manu¬ 
facturing Co. Ltd. also became a subsidiary. 

• The formation of this larger Group to be designated Ransome, 
Hoffmann, Pollard Limited (RHP) will enable us to realise some major 
benefits. Mr. G. W. Barlow will be the new Group Chief Executive. 

• To integrate three companies will take time and the next year 
obviously must be one of reorganisation and consolidation. With 
this in mind it is unusually difficult to forqpast the results for the next 
year. Suffice it to say, however, that like those of Ransome 6 Maries 
the order books of both Hoffmann and Pollard are very full. This 
in itself gives confidence for the future. 
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MEDIOBANCA 

PAID UP CAPITAL LIRE 16,000,000,000 - RESERVE LIRE 6,750,000,000 
HEAD OhHC F ' VIA HLODRAMMATICI 10, Mil AN, ITALY. 

The Shareholders* Annual General Meeting, held in Milan on October 28th, 1969, approved the following 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT JUNE 30th, 1969 


LIABILITIES 

Capital . 

Lit. 

16,000,000,000 

Reserve Fund. 

n 

5,750,000,000 

Credit Risks Provision (Art. 2, Law 
No. 1228 of 27th July, 1962) - 

»• 

11,000,000,000 

Sccuntirs Depreciation Fund . 

n 

600,000,000 

Deposits: 

- Savings Boons . 

» 

75.349.354.673 

- Current Accounts . 

It 

264,122,468,661 

- Funds subject to Art. X, paras, b) and 
c) Law No. 1228 of 27th July, 1962 


530,112,267,890 


Mediocredito Centrale: Transactions 
under Laws No. 949 of 25th July, 

1952, No. 955 of 22nd December, 

1953. No. 635 of oh July, 1961 and 

No. 131 of 28th February, 1967 ... „ 

Italian Treasury: transactions under 
Law No. 50 of 13th February, 1952 „ 

Sundry Creditors. „ 

Staff Severance Pay Fund. „ 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. „ 

Protit brought forward from previous 
years. ,, 

Profit for the year after allocation of 
Lit. 2,750,000,000 to Credit Risks 
Provision (Art. 2, Law No. 1228 of 
27th July, 1962). 


35.8ii,937.826 

598,3 S7.500 
12,187,906,146 
730,810,000 
23,162,950,205 

64,173,229 


2,813,501,268 


Creditors for securities to be taken up 

Customers for amounts at their disposal 
under existing contracts ... . 

Creditors for unpaid calls on subscribed 
shares.. 

Creditors for underwriting syndicates 

Creditors for guarantees . 

Creditors for participations in financing 


Lit. 978 . 303 . 727 . 39 * 

„ 264,375,000 

„ 270,154.455.880 

„ 718,406.250 

„ 51,650,000,000 

,, 17,141,500,000 

„ 7.409.585.007 

Lit. 1,325,642.049,535 


Current Assets: 

- Cash . 

- Dank Balances. 

- Treasury Bonds. 

- Other Government Bonds, Securities 

guaranteed by the Government and 
Public Agency Bonds with Govern¬ 
ment Bond Status. 

Loans at short notice against stocks 

Loans under Art. 21 of Law No 635 of 
sth fuly, 1961 and Art. 12 of Law 
No. 131 of 28th February, 1967 . 

Loans under Law No. 50 of 13th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1952. 


Discounts. 

- Discounts subject to fiscal provisions 
of Law No. 1228 of 27th July, 1962 

- Other discounts. 


- Loans subject to fiscal provisions of 
Law No. 1228 of 27th July, 1962- 

- Customers 

- Subsidiaries 

- Other loans: 

- Customers 

- Subsidiaries 

Securities: 

- Bonds. 

- Shares. 

Investments. Lit 998,126,296 

- Depreciation . „ 998,126,295 

Premises . 

Furniture and Fixtures. 

Sundry Debtors. 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 


Securities to be taken up . 

Amounts at the disposal of customers 

under existing contracts. 

Unpaid calls on subscribed shares ... 
Participations in underwriting syn¬ 
dicates . 

Debtors for participations in under¬ 
writing syndicates. 

Debtors for guarantees . 

Debtors for participations in financing 


236,766,764 

129,985,290,071 

10.398,536,270 


61 982 736 648 
7,013,619,440 

48,590,126,825 

598.357.500 


103,386,881,473 

19.005,787,030 


495. *95.546.691 
24,404,875,083 

26,859,028,689 

486,833,328 

6,816,083,7V; 

31,670,561,315 


2,108,013,221 

9,564,683,288 

978.303.727.398 

264,375,000 

270,154.455.880 

718,406,250 

5,165,000,000 

46,485,000,000 

17,141,500,000 

7 . 40 9 . 585.007 

[,325,642,049,535 


The following resolutions were taken at the Annual General Meeting 
I. to allocate Lit. 1,000,000,000 to the “ Reserve Fund " 

a. to pay a dividend of 11 % ojp the share capital, i.c.. Lit. i.xoo per share payable as from 29th October, 1969 . 


THE BRITISH 
LINEN BANK 

His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, 
K.T., G.C.V.O., A.F.C., LL.D., 
Governor of the Bank has circula¬ 
ted a Statement with the Accounts 
for the year ended 30th September 
1969. The foUowing are extracts 
from hit statement : 

On 9th May 1969 it was an¬ 
nounced that the Bank of Scot¬ 
land had reached agreement with 
Bari lay* Bank Limited on terms 
for merging the businesses of the 
Bank of Scotland and this Bank 
Consequent upon the share ex¬ 
change which took place shortly 
thereafter I he British Linen is now 
a member of the Bank of Scotland 
Group and Barclays Bank has 
acquired a 35 per cent interest 
in the Bank of Scotland. 

Steps are already in tram for 
the fusion of the two businesses 
under the name of Bank of Scot¬ 
land A Private Act of Parliament 
under whu h the merger will be 
cliected is being sought and it is 
hoped that the Royal Assent will 
be obtained not later than July 
1970 

1 he past year has been one of 
constricted monetary policy of 
unprecedented severity and con¬ 
sequently one of frustration in out 
desire and ability to meet the 
needs of our c ustomers The in- 
( rease of some £8 million in the 
Balance Sheet figures for Advances 
would seem to refute this, but it 
must be remembered that these 
art spot figures in an area of our 
business subject to wide fluctua¬ 
tion. 'lhe fact is that we have, for 
the most part, succeeded in keep¬ 
ing our Advances in close ap¬ 
proximation to the ceiling of 98 
per tent of the November 1967 
figure When consideration is 
given to the deprec lation in the 
value of money in the interval 
this—in the context of credit re- 
stru turn—is no mean performance 

Deposits reveal an increase of 
just over £3 million. On average 
figures throughout the year the 
me rease is of the order of 6 per 
cent which is nearer to our annual 
performance of recent years. 

Despite a slightly int reased 
average Bank Rate ruling through¬ 
out thr year atld somewhat larger 
resources, the profit figure shows 
a reduction at £570,564. All our 
costs have risen. We continually 
strive to c ontain these and at 
times begin to think our efforts in 
this direction are meeting with 
some success, only to find that 
these are nullified and that we 
are m no position to provide for 
further substantial increases m 
taxation, e.g. selective employment 
tax. 
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LANDEL TRUST LIMITED 


ABRIDGED CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
YEAR ENDED 31$t DECEMBER, 1968 


Group Profits before Taxation 

Taxation 

1968 

£947,116 

£361,808 

1967 

(15 months) 
£838,604 
£335,113 


£585,308 

£503,491 

Attributable to — 

Pre-acquisition profits in subsidiary 
companies acquirea during the period 
Minority shareholders' interests 
in subsidiaries 

Landel Trust Limited 

£5,601 

£157,232 

£422,4761 

£39,025 

£156,905 

£307,561 


£585,308 

£503,491 


Dividends Interim 2% paid 6th June, 1969 Final 4 21% proposed 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street. London, E C 2, at 12 noon on Wednesday, 19th 
November, 1969 

Copies of the Report and Accounts containing the Chairman's 
Statement can be obtained on application to 

The Secretaries, Wheelock Marden & Co., (London) Ltd., 

16, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 


The 

Economist 


Subscription Priest 

Subscript on Department 
64 St James s Street 
London SW1 

Tel 01 493 8551 or 01 930 6165 


1 Year by Surface Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6 10 0 
Outside Britain £7 16 0 or US$19 50 


West Africa Airfreight 

Whule ares 

Nigeria £10 6 0 


Airmail 
£13 16 0 


1 Year by Air 

The a rmuil servue is ovmluUlo m 
all countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service winch is only 
available m tho countries 
indicated below 


Europe Airfreight 

Whole ol Europe 

Belgium £9 6 0 

Uenmaik 

France 

Germany 

Holland , 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10 6 0 

Graace 

Turkey 

Gibraltar none 

Malta 


Airmail 
£11 60 


£8 11 0 


North America 
USA 
Canada 
Mexico 


$29 50 $36 40 

$29 50 $39 40 

none Max Pes 420 


North Africa and Middle Eaat 
Whole area £12 6 0 

Iran £10 6 0 

Iraq 
Jarael 
Lebanon 


Eaat and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13 16 0 

l cylon £116 0 

Indm 

Kenya 

b Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Far Eaat and Pacific Area 

Hongkong 

Burma none 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


£13 16 0 
£13 16 0 

£14 16 0 


South and Central America 

£13 16 0 


Student Rata Surface 

Britain and 

Rest of World £4 12 0 

USA US $19 60 

The Economist Quarterly 

Index Surface 

Annual Subscription £10 0 


US $2 80 


APPOINTMENTS 


Oriel College Oxford 
Fellowship in Economics 

The College proposes If a suitable 
candidate presents himself to 
appoint a felloe In economics to 
take up his duties in October 1970 
Further details may be obtained 
from the Provost Oriel College 
Oxford to whom application*, 
iccumpanlrd by a curriculum vitae 
and the names of three referets 
should be sent by November 24 
1969 

The choice of the College will not 
necessarily be limited to those who 
apply 


Jesus College, Oxford 

Tutorial Fellowship in 
Economics 

The College proposea to elect an 
otllual fellow and tutor In 
Economics with effect from October 
1 1970 or such tarller date 

as may be arranged 

Further Information may bt 
obtained from the Principal w h:> 
should rereive applications by 
Decembi r 1 1969 Applications 

should lie accompanied by state 
ment of the candidate s academic 
record and qualifications together 
with the names of three referees 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 93 to 96 


Woolwich 

Polytechnic, London, 
SE18 

Reader in International 
Marketing 

Applications are invited from 
suitably quallfud persons for the 
above post which Is tenable from 
I inuur\ 1 1970 or is soon us 

possible thereafter 

Applicants should have an 
honours degree and formal training 
in Marketing at a recognised post 
graduate centre appropriate 
experience of International Market 
ing operations research experience 
including supervision of research 

The person appointed will work 
Jointly with the Departments of 
Economics and Business bluriUs 
and of Management Studies since 
both departments are committed 
to Marketing studies Under¬ 
graduate courses include the onlv 
B A course In International 
Marki ting approved by the 
C N A A In Britain Other degree 
and diploma courses include 
Marketing studies 

It is anticipated that the Riudtr 
would further develop researches In 
the Marketing field and have an 
appropriate leaching involvement 
in undergraduate and postgraduate 
studies Consultancy work Is also 
tncouraged 

Salary scale in accordance with 
the Burnham <FE) Report in 
the range £2 t)12-£3 447 per annum 
plus £66 London Allowance 

Further information and applica 
tloii foim ito be returned b\ 
November 18 1909) mav be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Governing 
Body Woolwich Polytechnic Wel¬ 
lington Street London 8E18 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowship 

The University offers s number of 
Simon Fellowships for research In 
the social sciences This term Is 
used In 1 wide sense to Include 
not only Fton^mits (Tovernnieni 
Sociology and Social Anthropologv 
Economic and Social Statistics etc. 
but also fields such os Industrie! 
and Economic Organisation kdu 
cation Jurisprudence luu Social 
Administration bocnl Medicim uni 
Hospital Administration The Ft I 
low ships wiU bt teiiublt normally 
for one year from October 1st In 
the ucndcmlc sessions 1970 71 
1971 72 or 197. 7J Values nornnllt 
within the range of 11 5H5 12 860 
(Simon Research Fill wships) cr 
of £2 f 10 IJ C70 iSImon Senior 
Research Fellowships) according to 
qualifications and experlcnct Appll 
cations stating the session in whlth 
the Fellowship will be taken up 
should be sent b\ December 1 
1969 to the Registrar The Univcr 
sltv Mmchester Mil hpr from 
whom further pnrticulirs nun be 
obtained and who will be pie 1 serf 
to answer any Inquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fill ships Please 
quote ref 198 hJ E 


Ministry of Transport 

Highway Economics Unit- 
Development of New Methods 

The Ministry of Tr insport has a vacancy 
lor a team leader in Us Highway 
Economics Unit The general role or 
this unit is to provide economic advice 
on highway matters to ipply economic 
methods of evaluation to current highway 
projects and problems and to develop 
new methods of economic assessment 


Nottinghamshire 

Planning Department 


SENIOR PLANNINO ASSISTANT 
(ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT) 
fl.775-C2.M8 pa 


This la a new post In the Development 
Plan Section with special responsibility 
for Industrial promotion and development 
in the county working In liaison with 
the Industrial Development Officer of the 
Notts and Derbys Joint Committee 
Participation In other work on the 
Development Plan 


Applicants may be planners, economlsta 
surveyors, estates officers, or nave similar 
suitable academic and practical 
backgrounds but above all this post 
demands the personality and know-how to 
deal with industry at management and 
teohnlcal levels and with local authorities 
and statutory undertakers and other 
organisations over the whole field of 
industrial development They should have 
a technical appreciation of the siting 
services and operational requirements of 
different industries and the ability to make 
new contacts, mix well and encourage the 
active interestIndustrialists to Invest 
in this county There Is a car allowance 


The successful candidate will lead a 
small team of economists and engineers 
to develop new techniques associated with 
economic appraisal on highway Work 
that has been done In the past in this 
field Includes the development of a new 
computer method for the Investment 
appraisal of medium sized highway 
schemes and the building of a multiple 
regression model for the early estimation 
of the construction cost of schemes from 
topographical and other basic data The 
present work programme Includes the 
analysis of the economics of junction 
delays and the development of a simple 
method of appraisal for smaller 
Improvement schemes The work will 
include the management of research 
projects being carried out by universities 
and other outside organisations 

The Job is one entailing considerable 
specialisation in this field Applicants 
should therefore have experience in at 
least one, and preferably more, of the 
following fields traffic and civil 
engineering computer programming 
economic* or statistics A first or second 
class degree in an appropriate subject 
Is expected 

Salara £3,724-£3.721 or £2,148-£2 816 
depending on qualifications and experience 
Superannuation under F88U 


_particular* wav ww», * ‘ 

BfTPI, Vila, County Director of Planning, 
County Hall, West Brldgford, Nottingham, 
with names and addresses of two referees, 
not later than Novembar 24 , I860 


ippllcatioi.__ _ 

.Establishment Staffing Division Ministry 
or Transport, St Christopher House, 
London BE1 Telephone 01-928 7999, 
extension 3063 
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APPOINTMENTS 


EDITORIAL - 
MANAGERIAL 

POSITION 

IN NEW YORK 

Journalist, or person experienced m international trade and 
finance with journalistic skills, capable of editing and pre¬ 
paring successful newsletter and other specialised public a- 
tions on international trade, capital markets and monetary 
affairs Excellent opportunity for top-level permanent 
editorial-managerial position for person concerned with 
evaluation of new trends and events m international finance 
and trade Must locate in New York Attractive financial 
arrangement 

BOX 2319 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF CENTRAL LONDON 

(Designate) 

309 Regent Street london W1R 8AL 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited from Graduates for an appointment as 

LECTURER GRADE II IN ECONOMICS 

able to teach one or more of the following subjects and to assist in 
teaching general Economics 
Public Finance 
Applied Economics 
Business Administration 
Business Finance 
Marketing 

Economics of Industry 

The person appointed would be required to teach to honours degree 
level students taking University of London/C N A A degrees Research 
would be encouraged Duties to 'ommence if possible on January 1 
1970 

Salary Scale £1 827 £2 417 per annum plus London Allowance of £85 
Appointments may be made above the minimum scale 
The form of application to be returned by November 17th may be obtained 
from the Establishment Officer 


Technological 

Planning 

Growing demand for 

the technological planning services now available from 
the Electrical Research Association, has created a re¬ 
quirement for graduates with seveial years experience 
of long range planning in high technology industry. 

There are opportunities for men and 
women aged between 25 and 35 to be appointed m 
professional salary scales presently approaching an 
upper limit of £4000 per annum 

Posts will attract graduates in a technical or 
scientific discipline who have had general rather than 
specialist industrial experience, and possess some 
expertise m forecasting technological and economic 
trends, or related business experience 

ERA offers excellent working conditions 
and attractive fringe benefits Please send your resume 
m confidence to: 

Mr George Siddall, Manager, 

Technological Planning Unit. 

Electrical Research Association, 

Cleeve Road. Leatherhead, Surrey. 




economic research 


We are looking for ^ a yodftg Honours graduate Id 
economies or a related' numerate discipline to undertake 
research into the economic environment In which Filontf 
operate. 

Since graduating, he or she should have a minimum 
of one vear*s experience in industry The post held should 
have allowed the candidate to demonstrate analytical 
ability and lucid written presentation 

The post is in the Central Planning Department which 
is based in Felixstowe, Suffolk The work will consist of 
investigating and analysing the implications of external 
events, both short and long term, on the whole range 
of activities of the Fisons Group. The purpose of these 
studies is practical and closely related to Group profit¬ 
ability 

A competitive salary will be paid and other conditions 
of service are of a high standard Assistance with removal 
expenses will be given where appropriate 

Please write, giving brief details initially, to 


A 


Personnel Officer, 
Fisons Limited, 
Harvest House, 
Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 


investment 

manager 

to succeed shortly the retiring 
Investment Manager of the 

WESLEYAN & GENERAL 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

ASSETS EXCEED 

£ 60 , 000,000 

The Ideal candidate would be an actuary, 
preferably under 40 years of age, but a 

2 ualifled accountant or graduate wouM be cen¬ 
tered. Several years' experience in the 
management of equity and fixed Interest 
portfolios is essential 

The initial salary will depend on age and 
qualifications, and, on his assuming full 
responsibility as Investment Manager within 
two years, it will be substantially increased. 

He will benefit by a non-contributoiy pension 
and widows' scheme, very favourable terms 
for house purchase and easy access to Chief 
Office from attractive dormitory areas. 

Write in strict confidence to : 

A. W. JOSEPH, MJL, fcSc^ Director 

and Investment Manager, Wesleyan A General 
Assurance Society, Colmore Circus Binning- 
ham 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Treasurer’s Department 
Economic Efficiency Unit 



GREATER 

LONDON 

COUNCIL 


Finance Officer 

Grads D £3,190 — £3,430 

This li the lutntor position In the economic tfftcivncy unit Tin 
unit la a smill cost Ufutiw m hs Uum 1 stablhlnd in the 
rruMiinr s LRpartrm nf to unlit in obtaining v-iJue for momy 
Applicants must have Mad wide experience and be abl« to 
demonntratt a Mi*h iv I ot tinuncial nunoinli end busings 
ubillty Thev must Ik able to discuiH a. veldt 1 ini,e of pribltms 
with tunior rnanupirv 

An ictourtamy quilifW itlon Is r lriiU and 1 dtwiee In (rontimu b 
mathematics or «t itlatic^ would b at additions' udwintaM 
Applicants med not huvi had previous locii hovernmi nt txianui < 


tor furihn dr tails u ntc to W / Abrintthy hi A 

FIM1A lRtASURER to th< COUM IL <t stab / 

OKI* l 1 lounty Hall l nation 8 l 1 G lomny date for 

applu ution v Nuiufibir 15 


University of Singapore 


University of Oxford 


LECTUHtMfU* ir lb) AflSISlANI 
I E( 1 UREbHIP In ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIAI hTAlIsnrs In Dipartment of 
Economics Salury « ilex (a) fltll (MO 
8117 100 p 1 (h) S$1 OOO 8$10»>oO pa 

(8S7 3S — U sterling) Various nil uuncts 
supirunnualton scheme taimly puAsagus 
ngului overseas leavt Education 
alOu inren ind t)i Idren i Inlid ly visit 
postages p i> tble In ippiupi late case 
unrltr Hrltish Lxp itri its buppli im nt ill 1 
Scheim Appllc ill n rins mil f 4 rttit r 
psrtlculurs jbt mi ihlt Irom Intel- 
University Council 90-01 Tottenham Court 
Road Londun WlP 0DT. closing date 
November 21 


Applications are InviUd for tht p st of 
Rriaurch OlHCer in the Economics sect! n 
of the Department of Forestry on a 
Kraut from Commonwealth countries 
Prefen nee u 11 be Riven lo candidates 
with experience In ei jn mic rii vcl >pniint 
pr lrcl cvilmlum and rtlited techniques 

Bulxrv srnii it »ge _4 ml under 
I LI 240 p ( l * J I 0 p 1 at UK< 41 
I 1 iul tin r il . r With 

I Applications should be sent to the 
Secretary, Dt parturient ot Forestry Tht 
I University Oxford before November 15 
101.0 


LONDON BOROUGH OF CROYDON 

MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 
OFFICER 

Rising to £4,520 p.a. 

The London Borouqh ul Croydon has a population of about 325 000 
and is one of the largest of the London Boroughs The total annual 
expenditures exceed CJO m 

The Management Services Officer is the Head of <m mteqratod 
Unit which provides Computer Organisation and Methods and Work 
Study services 

The person to hold this appo ntment must have a degree or 
appropriate professional qualification and must have had good ielevant 
experience in an executive capacity in Management and Computer 
spheres 

Full details of duties salary scale and forms of application may 

be obtained from the Town Clark Tabarnar Houae, Park Lana Croydon 
CRB 3JS 

Closing date for dppl cat o r s—November 1 > I960 



For further announcements 
see pages 5. 11 and 92 to 96 


The 

l (onomist 


BRIEF 

BOOKLETS 


The Economist is now publishing a series of 28 -page 
illustrated booklets which look at some current 
world problems, isolating the real issues and giving 
the indispensable background information so easily 
lost sight of. Each booklet examines the political, 
economic or historical build-up to the present 
situation, gives a resume of what is happening now 
and suggests possible future developments. 

The booklets are illustrated with maps, charts and 
photographs wherever appropriate and give some 
basic statistics. There is also a short bibliography. 

The series is aimed at the general reader and hopes 
to give, clearly and factually, as objective a view as 
possible of some controversial and emotive topics. 

The booklets to be published before the end of the 
year are listed (right); further titles will be announced 
in The Economist. Booklets not yet published will , 
be despatched as soon as they are available. 

Raffle* including pottage * inland and aurfaca mall 3/- each, 
i Airmail: U$ 00c., real of wopd 6/* each 


Order now - please send me copies 

VIETNAM -WHY IT MATTERS _ _ 

EUROPE BETWEEN THE SUPER POWERS _ 

DEVALUATION—WHY IT MUST WORK _ 

COMMUNICATIONS-THE NEXT REVOLUTION 

RACE RELATIONS-BLACK IN A WHITE WORLD_ 

CHINA-MAO'S LAST LEAP _ 

CANADA WITH TRUDEAU __ 

GOLD-DOUBLE OR QUITS _ 

ROAD SAFETY _ 

BRITISH TRADE UNIONS _ 

THE NEW TECHNOLOGICAL FORECASTING _ 

LIFE ASSURANCE-THE NEW DEAL -- 

TAXES FOR TOMORROW _ 

CAN COMMUNISM CHANGE? __ 

THE MIDDLE EAST _ 

and the next 6 booklets _ 


Name 

% 

Address 


1 enclose a cheque/postal order for: 
(Payfneht with order, plaaaa) 



The Economist Marketing Department 26 St. James's Street, 
London S.W.1. Telephone 01 -930 6166 Telax 24344 
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APPOINTMENTS 




Market Research Nan 


Our market research team needs a young economist who has 
specialised m industrial market research 

The man we want is about 25 , has a good degree and at 
least 3 years experience with a first class research team 
He must now feel he can lead investigations, set his own 
priorities, select appropriate methods and originate ideas 
within a fairly wide brief 

We are an international mining group with headquarters 
in the City Conditions of employment are good 
Salary will be negotiable but not less than £2,000 p a 

Write, giving full details of your previous career , to — 


The Personnel Manager, 

Consolidated Gold Fields Ltd., 

49 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Economists-interested 
in long range planning? 

Foster Wheeler Limited one of the world s largest engineering 
contractors to the petroleum and chemical industries requires a Long 
Range Planning Statistician 

Duties will include the preparation and presentation of statistical 
information to top management for the development of the Company's 
long range plans 

The successful candidate will possess a degree in economics and have 
a sound knowledge of accounting principles Ideally, he should have a 
minimum of two years' post graduate experience in accounting and the 
preparation of statistical information He should have imagina¬ 
tion and enthusiasm and be capable of selling his ideas to top 
; s . management 

' The Company places considerable emphasis on management 
. | development and gives every opportunity and encouragement 
I to those who have the potential for progression to senior 
management 

I We should like to hear from experienced men who have 
ability to meet the challenge that this position offers 
Salary will be by negotiation and will reflect the ability the 
successful applicant possesses 

Please write or telephone 

Julian Hodges, 

f Staff Personnel Administration Manager, 

R FOSTER WHEELER LIMITED, 

HL Foster Wheeler House, 

n, 4 (| Chapel Strut, London. NW1.01-713 1221. 


POSTER WHEELER LIMITED 

LaaderentafOTOWrical Plant Design and Cawrucoon-WjrU Wda 


ENGINEERING INDUSTRY TRAINING BOARD 

Research 

Planning 

Statistics 

The Engineering Industry Training Board set up under the 
Industrial Training Act 1964, hat responsibility for training in the 
Engineering and allied industries 

Its research planning and statistics unit is responsible for 
commissioning and for carrying out 

Economic Studios including analysis of training Costs, of 
levy and grant policies and their effects 
Training Studios including meaturement of training per¬ 
formance and cost effectiveness of training 
Manpower Studies studies of existing and future needs for 
manpower 

Statistics the collection analysis and Interpretation of 
statistics relating to the engineering industry and to tha Board** 
activities The use of statistical methods in processing levy/grent 
returns 

RESEARCH 

The development of this programme require* two SENIOR 
RESEARCH OFFICERS to direct and undertake studies in the 
first two of these fields which are closely linked 

1 Economic Studies the work demands an economist with 
appropriate experience and ability to direct desk and field re¬ 
search of a quantitative character The results are closely related 
to the development of the Board s levy and grant policiea 

2 Training Studlaa the candidate should be a graduate, 
preferably m economics or another social science, and ahould 
have experience in research It will be desirable, though not 
essential, to have had experience in training Evidence muct be 
shown of original thinking, of facility in handling quantitative 
deta, and of ability to direct research and to maintain contact 
with research units sponsored by the Board 

For each of these posts, starting salary will be in the range 
£3,000 to £3 700 according to qualification and experience 
Applications are alio Invited for one or more posts of RESEARCH 
OFFICER in these two fields For one of these posts experience 
in planning field survey work would be an advantage 
Initial salary for Research Officers is normally in the range of 
£1 600 to £2 200, or £2 200 to £2.800 depending on age and 
qualification 

STATISTICS 

There are two vacancies for STATISTICIANS or graduates in 
other disciplines with suitable experience for work on manpower 
studies and in the statistics section 

1 Manpower Studies the work involves collection end 
analysis of manpower training and educational statistics, 
including liaison with the Boards Manpower Planning Unit 
at Warwick University Experience of econometric techniques 
an advantage 

2 Monitoring System to establish a new framework for 
regular statistics, monitoring key aspects of the Board s per¬ 
formance, including regional data A particularly interesting 
opportunity for someone— not necessarily a professional 
statistician—with an interest in systems and performance 
measurement and experience of large scale data processing, 

Initial salaries for statisticians are normally m the range £1,600 to I 
£2,200, or £2 200 to £2 800, depending on age and qualification | 
The posts are permanent and pensionable Annual holiday and 
sick leave allowances are generous 

Write or telephone for en epphcetion form, to 

Tba Personnel Managar, 

Engineering Industry Training Board, 

P.0 Bai til, 41 Cl arse da n Read, Mfatferd, Marts. Ml fjtt. 
Tsieebsee Watferd <4322 fleets Referents: NFS 21fMI 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Glasgow 

1 Lecturer in Production 
Management 

Applications are Invited (or the 

B et ot lecturer In Production 
anagrment from dandldatcv with 
relevant academic of professional 
qualifications and industrial ix 
pern nee 

The salary scale for Lectuiern is 
by Increment trom 0,085 to £2 850 
per annum FbfaU 
Application* (eigltt copies) should 
be lodged not Inter than N.nemhrr 

? 4, 1(10*). with tht undtrsigntd 

rom whom furthtr partlcul.rs 
msv lie obtained 

ROBT T HUTCHESON 
Secretary of the University Court 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Applications ure invitid for the 
following posts 

Facultu of Humanities and 
Sonal Sciences 

Principal luturer in Fconomic s 
to 1. cture on Pinal Professional 
and Fxtinnl 1 ondon degree courses 
and to rtivilop CNAA Coursts 
Candidates should have a special 
interest in qu intltatlve methods in 
Cost/Bern lit Analysis and or prob 
Jems of Economic Structure and 
□row th 

Lecturer ll in Economics—to lec¬ 
ture on Pinal Professional and 
External London degree courses 
Candidates should have special 
interest In Marro-economics tmory 
and or Economic Orowth 

The above posts are vacant from 
January l 1970 

Snlnry Scales Principal Lecturer 
(2 082-H 022 Lecturer II £1 827- 
C2 417 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained from 
the Chief Administrative Officer 
Bristol Polyterhnlc Ashley Down 
Bristol B61 SHU Closing date for 
applications December 10, 1969 


The University of 
Manchester 

Assistant Lecturer in 
Government 

Applications Invited for this post 
which la offered without regard 
(j special field ot interest Salary 
rtnge pu U 240 fl 470 PS SU 

nvirseis candidates may upply by 
airmail letter in first instance, 
giving three referees Particulars 
and application forms (return'tble 
by November 14tli from the 
Registrar The University M in¬ 
ch. »Ur Mil 9PL Quote ref 
219 b9 E 


RESEARCH OFFICER required by the 
N it tonal Union of Bank Employee at the 
TuUkinham Middlesex He idqunrters The 
surctssful candid its will be required to 
citf’-y out research and maintain files on 
londitions of service In banking and 
r imparuttvr implovmen in outside 
industry and to provldt statistical 
inform ition to the Unions chiif officials 
In support of Union riLgotlntinns and 
arbitration casts Ihi position is 
permanent and pensionable and cirries 
a commencing salary ot Ll COO per annum 
Applications stating full detills of uge. 
prt vious posts and .qualifications should 
b* sent Lo NUBE Queens Hout»c 2 Hollv 
Road Twickenham Middlesex to arrive 
n >t latir thin Novtmber 14 lie 1 ) 


University of 
Leicester 

Chair of Economics 

Applications are invited for a 
set Hid Chillr In the Dipurtment ot 
mimics tenable from October 
1 >70 

Silnrv within the professional 
ruigi (minimum 13 780 a \eir) 
with F 8 BU membership 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar to whom applications 
should l>e sent by November 28th 


Unusual Opportunity 
for Brilliant 
Statistician 
- in Advertising 


An unusual opening, with excellent pay and 
prospects, has arisen in a major London adver¬ 
tising agency for an exceptional statistician. 
He would be responsible for designing and 
carrying forward, with the aid of outside con¬ 
sultants, a continuing programme of predictive 
model building in two major areas of consumer 
behaviour. He would need to grasp the back¬ 
ground of, besides manipulate, the data. Salary 
open to discussion, but unlikely to be less than 
£3,500 pa. 

Please write with brief particulars 
of. education and experience tQ 

M, A. Kaye, Sharp MacManus Ltd., 

46 Albefruarle Street, London, Wl. 


(This h a corrected version of latt week's advertisement) 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Posts in 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited from SOCIOLOGISTS, GEO- 
GRAPHFRS, POLITICAL SCIENTISTS, ECONOMISTS and 
persons in nlatid disilplines for SEVEN LECTURESHIPS m the 
faculty of Social Sciences In addition, there is one post in 
ECONOMICS at SENIOR LECTURER/READER lev*l 

Successful candidates will be expected to assist in preparing 
second and third level courses, mainly of an inter-disciplinary 
nature 

I hi posts are tenable at the University’s new headquarters at 
Walton Hall from April 1, 1970, or earlier 
Salary scales 

Lecturer £1,240-^2,850, 

Senior I.ecturer/Reader £2,650-£3,670 with FSSU 
be ne fits 

Partu ulars arc obtainable from the Establishments Office (E), 
The Open University, Walton Hall Walton, Bletchlcy, Bucks, to 
whom e ompleted applications should he returned by Friday 
November 14, iqbq 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

Centre for Research in the 
Social Sciences in collaboration 
with the SSRC 


AppltenUonf arc Invited for two research 
pent* In the Centre for Research In Social 
belt nets to work on a new project 
concerned with the preparation of guides 
to the material relating to economic 
ind social history in the post 1918 records 
recently opened in the Publie Records 
Office One post will be concerned 
primarily with economic policy and the 
uther with social policy The uork will 
tn carried out mainlv in London with 
periodic visits to Canterbury 

Applicants, who should be graduates In 
a social science or In history preferably 
with some research experience would 
bi expected to take up their posts from 
January l, 1870 or as soon as possible 
thereafter 

Salary according to qualifications and 
experience in the range £1 128-£1 815 

Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from 
Mr J Reilly, Cornwallis Building, The 
University Canterbury, Kent 
Completed applications should be returned 
not later than Monday, November 10, 1969 
(Quote A17/89) 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 92 to 95 

m 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
Appointments, Busmens Notices, 
etCv, 11* per line. 

Displayed, 19 6s Od per single 
column Inch 

Education, Courses, Property. 
Hotels Travel, etc , 9s per line 
Display, £7 10s Od per single 
column InOh. 

Box < pqipfttr servics provided 
free' of charge 

Latest date for acceptance 
o t advertising dopy, hobo, 
Wednesday 

Phone 01-930 5165. feet 90S 


APPOINTMENT 

WANTED 


ENGINEERING! ECONOMIST (pure 
nciencc degree) seeks work In Lilm 
America from mld-1970 Box 2118 The 
Economist 


PERSONAL 


LET ME WRITE YOUR SPEECH leaflet 
Job application report house Journal 
Andrew Salnbridge 4 Hereford House 
Queens Drive W3 (01-499 3877) 


SATISFACTION IS Trousers made to 
fit Find satisfaction at Dean Rogers 
0 Thayer Street. Wl 01-935 0381 

TIME the weekly news magazine Now 
printed In Britain The world’s news— 
every Tuesday price 3s 

Company Christmas Cards 

Catalogue from Rhaml 239 King’s Road, 
London, SW3 (01-353 0811) 10% to Oxfam 


EDUCATION 


Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External Degrees B A, B Sc (Econ) etc 
and Diplomas, o C E “O” and “A" levels, 
and Professional career exams Lessons by 
post to a personally planned programme 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors 
Moderate fees payable by instalments. 

75 years of succe c «J Write today fdr FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndnam Milligan 11 B E , 

M A . Principal, Dept CAS. WOXJ9EY 
HAL L OXTOR b 0X2 6 PR 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 


degrees 6f tht 


and other external degrees 6f 
University of Lqfidpfi Special 
courses for the Federation ** 

Exchanges, for.Accountancy, 

Secretaryship, La«, Ooranf, 


fismwaassuttjn 

Business Subjects 

nm £ 3&s er' 

Metropolitan College- 

(Dwt any at jubwa. >’ 

(Founded 1910) 
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FOREIGN 

REPORT 


The Economist keeps an unusually large corps of 
foreign affairs writers, in London and abroad; but 
some stories produced by the paper's foreign depart¬ 
ment cannot be published in The Economist itself. 
Instead, they appear in a separate, confidential bulletin 
published each week and called Foreign Report . 

Such stories are of two kinds. There is the information 
that reaches The Economist on a confidential basis, 
and therefore can be passed on only to readers willing 
to respect the confidential nature of Foreign Report . 
And there is the article that focuses attention on an 
apparently minor, but pivotal, event that could lead to 
major changes. In this kind of forecast Foreign Report 
has a record of often being startlingly right. 

Please write for full details to : 

The Marketing Department 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London, SW1. 

The Annual subscription rite (48 issues) varies 
between Britain £13.0.0 and Australasia £16.2.0. 




to 1 
our fi 


\lize 

kities. 


SAITAMA BANK 


Head Office: Urmwa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Main Officer 
Kyobaihi, Tokyo. Gable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO. 
Telex: TK aSn. Other offices. ia$ in Tokyo. Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc, 


chop hours 
off your 

* tsnuttlUnM 


Y 


If you've business in the west 
country, flying Westward Is 
almost as good as having an 
aircraft of your own. We can 
fly you* to Plymouth, Newquay 
or the Scillies from Gatwick and 
back in a single day. It's a short, 
comfortable trip in one of the 
world's most famous aircraft, the 
Britten-Norman Islander-and 
you can book a flight for any 
weekday. 

Another aid to executive 
efficiency! We fly to 
Gatwick and Heathrow from 
Newquay and Plymouth too, 
giving west country executives 
the opportunity to make a fast 
business trip to London (yes, 
it's another 'there and back in 
a day service' from Westward). 
Ask your travel agent for more 
details. Or contact us direct. 

WESTWARD AWWAYS UMTTED 

Merfa Hall, Newquay, Cornwall Tttaphona; Nawquay 3736 

Resarvation Sarvlca Teiaphonat 01 759 7045 
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>a 

mix 


Its not just a pleasant smell in your brand. 
Even the dreamiest perfume becomes a 
nightmare if it short-sells the product. But 
our marketing mix is special, because it 
includes tougher pretesting. 

To do this we seek out consumer likes 
and dislikes with the help of a vast library 
of facts, based on a continuous flow of gd 
data from research operations. jpjj 

We process, for instance. 
detailed statistical analyses 
of market information 


on a national and international basis 
motivational research into consumer pre¬ 
ferences-assessment of new perfumes in 
the retail product, by trained and by 
consumer panels. It goes without saying 
that our perfumers are imaginative and 
creative. They thrive on new ideas. But 
we make sure PPL perfumes are 
* a success before they're sold. 

That's why we sell to leading 
- - WgV manufacturers in so 

| many markets. 

»» 






|W‘« : / ’ 

Ih* U-Mm 


Proprietary PerfuraesLtd, ’ , 
International Perfumery Centre, 
Ashford, Kent, England. 

Tel: Ashford (Kent) 25777 Telex 96369 


PROPRIETARY 
PER FUMES LT D 


T&B jWBgfl'S'AWARD TQ INDy^TRY- 
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we rent cars 



Anytime. 

Anywhere in Europe. 

Wherever your business lands you 
your own Avis car can be there. 

The moment you need it. 

For as long as you need it. 

It's as simple as that. 

Maybe you'll choose a Hillman; but 
whatever you choose, it will be a new car. 

Book your car when you book 
your air ticket. 

There are over 100 Avis airport 
locatipns in Europe. So, you can be sure 
there's an Avis girl at every major 
airport. With a car waiting for you. 

Leave it later at any of the 390 Avis 


points around Europe. Within the same 
country it costs nothing extra. 

Elsewhere, if there is a charge, 
it's next to nothing. 

If you travel frequently, save time 
with a company Credit Card. 

It's all part of the service. 

Avis has grown because of people 
like you. Let's go places together. 



•AV9 KWTACAH A WOftLOWN MfMCf V Bf 
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In Bermuda—a brand new bank 
inherits 138 years of experience 
and 865 offices around the world 


The Bermuda National Bank is the first new bank on the 
island in 64 years New though it is, Bermuda National 
Bank was born with a significant inheritance of banking 
experience and very important international connections 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, founded in 1812, shares in 
the ownership of the new bank Managed by Scotia- 
bankers, Bermuda National has opened its doors with 
the experience, expertise and resources of an interna¬ 


tional bank with 865 offices m 28 countries 
The best way to keep in direct touch with business 
and investment opportunities in Bermuda is through any 
of the offices of The Bank of Nova Scotia If you have 
international interests.gettoknowthe Bermuda National 
Bank and The Bank of Nova Scotia There are no banks 
better equipped to help you because we're at home all 
over the world 



AfABftted with The Beak of Nova Sdrtlt 
Executive Oflkee: 44 King Street West, Toronto, Cfluda. 


BRNK 

LIMITED 

Church Stmt, HatriltM, Bemufa. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 




Price, Chin|« Yield 

Oa on Oct 

29 19*9 week 29 


Dortmund Union D4S) 

Gulnneas 27/* 

Helneken FI I86*t 

IDV 15/- 

Klrln Brawarles Y 151 

Nit Distillers 920*4 

Scottlih ft Newe 4*/- 

Sth African Br 17/* 

Truman Hanbry 33/- 

Wacney Mann 16/4't 

Whitbread A 10/- 


Bulldlng ft Building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementation 
Ciments Lafarge 
Clmenteries Brlq 
R Costaln 
Eng China Clays 
Int Paint Co 
Italcementl 
J Lalng A 
London Brick 
Marley 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G Wlmpey 


ATY A 
Butlln s 
CBS 

Fortes A 
Granada A 
Grand Metrop 
Lyons A 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright A / 
Amir Cyanamid 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 
Dow 
Dupont 
Flsons 

General Aniline 
Moechst 

Hoffmn La Roche 
ICI 

Laporte Indi 
Monsanto 
Montecatlnl Edit 
Norsk Hydro 
Pftier 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay A 
St Gobaln 
Takeda Chemical 


Coal ft Steel 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Denain Ingwy 
Rnslder 
Fried Krupp 
Gelscnklrcncner 
Granges berg 


Fr B 1970 

1 18 

5 * 

13/1*. 

7* id 

7 * 

34/- 

6d 

2 0 

34/6 

1/- 

8 1 

L 28*00 

1 ISO 

1 * 

18/* 


3 0 

IO/4'i* 

f 9d 

10 1 

I2/I0 1 * 

+ l*ed 

7 7 

12/9 

+ 3d 

5 5 

18/7*. 

7'*d 

3 0 

32/9 

6d 

5 3 

36/- 

*d 

2 9 

5/4V 

3d 

4 * 

54/* 

H/- 

1 5 


21/- 


6 8 

3/8 

Id 

8 8 

$48*4 

+ '• 

2 9 

48/3 

+ 2/9 

2 3 

39/- 

•/- 

5 1 

24/6*4 

9*4d 

2 2 

72/10't 

4 7'id 

2 9 

15/9 

1 1/8*. 

6 4 

27/6* 

4 7*.d 

2 8 

L 12*4 

+ 29 

4 0 

13/- 

4*»d 


*29*4 

+ '• 

4 2 

D 224'. 

5*» 

4 * 

D 190 

5 8 

3 3 


FrS 13030 I 730 


FrS 179500 + 3500 


Fr B 2900 + 20 


Rhehdk*M 
Thysaen Huetta 
UglneMdman 
Union SrtelSA. 
U3 Stfd 


Fr B 38*5 

f 135 

4 1 

•29*4 

+s 

* 1 

BAH 85 

-0 *0 


Fr 152 

-0 8 

3 9 

L68I 

+* 

5 7 

D140 9 

+0 8 

* 8 

D93 1 

-3 4 

3 7 

m% 


2 8 

0*7*1 

-2 4 

5 8 

PUI1 * 

+ 2 8 

3 8 

0 I47*s 

-2 1 

57 

pin* 

-1 9 


D92 

-4 9 

5 1 

Fr.204 

+* 

3 9 

S/10*. 

-Pad 

* 4 

nr* 

— *4 

* 3 

FrJTi 

+ 1*. 

3 1 



Stock Prices and Yields compiled with help from Messrs Vickers da Coma ft Co. Pfefrfll Lynch Pierce Fenner ft Snttth, Yametdil SecuHtlbi Co 
• lx dividend |) Ex capftaHsadon 1 Ex righta f Ex aff («) New Stock. ( f) Mat yield. (ty After Zambian tax. (0 To tea 
yields allow Her tax ax 7s *d In L 


i The First Boston Corporation Yield In hn ehO a Is on IB 
dace (n) tncerlm slnca reduced or pawed. | The 1 
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Priest, 1989 


'High 

Low 

11/8 

7/10'a 

X 

X 

8SN 

70 

42«s 

26 

101/3 

37*4 

St 

2589 

1755 

6320 

4350 

3895 

2940 

243 

156 20 

103 

82's 

44/6 

24/- 

77/6 

47/6 

II 000 

•475 

19/3 

10/7*1 

38/- 

23/- 

16/9 

11/9 

2& 

4S/6 

165/- 

48 h 

29/6 


236 

13/6 

18/0*4 

10 /- 

60 

30 

54*4 

42*4 

57*4 

35*. 

138 9 

108'. 

602 

417 

34/3 

21/9 

39W 

£ 

T 

SC 

53/4'. 

33*. 

u/m 

67/- 

36/6 

Sf 

22/1'. 

208 

49'. 

21 '• 

79/6 

44/- 

25*. 

17 

49'. 

2JS 

1581 

848 

220 

142 

242 

138'. 

3990 

3140 

48/10'. 

25/10*. 

10/6 

5 h 

41,6 

21/6 

198 

160 

405 

213 

80'. 

42*. 

299*. 

241 

435 

311 

21/10'. 

10/7'. 

17/8*4 

10/6 


430 

245 

79». 

68’. 

436 

263 

1894 

1500 

82/6 

55/- 

536 

270 

3989 

3001 

38/6 

114’. 

SC 


64/6 

23/9 

37/- 

46 

32/6 

19/9 

13/4'. 

39'. 

55'. 

42/6 

39/9 

40/3 

56/7'. 

56/- 

31/6 

71/6 


SO/6 

• 2 / 10 '. 

16/6 

33*. 

22/9 

r 

26*4 

24/- 

24/9 

27/6 

42/6 

3S/6 

18/9 

43/- 


21/7'. 12/- 

102/6 62/- 

31/1'. 19,3 

56/6 32/9 

& 

39/6 

8 ? 

87/- 


27/9 

ar 

59 / 


38S 

48/9 

24/7'. 

W/3 

SI: 

a 5 

9S's 

sc 


4Ps 


M/4'. 

1266 

188 

72'. 

IK 


47/1'. JJ/- 

X & 


2t*. 


Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

Stocks 

Oct 

on 

Oct 


29 1969 

weak 

29 

E^rass Dry A 

Fitch Lovell 

8/10'. 

11/9 

l'*d 

6 7 

3 6 

Gelgy 

Fr S 7350 

•* 350 

0 6 

General Foods 

S8I*. 

’■ 

3 2 

General Milk 

536*4 

*• 

2 4 

Glaxo 

75/3 

536'. 

1 1/3 

1*4 

2 0 

Heinz 

2 2 

L Oreal 

fr2249 


0 7 

Mocu 

L 5355 

1 305 


Nettle 

Fr S 3350 

95 

1 6 

Perrier 

Fr 226 

5 

2 3 

Procter Gamble 

5109*. 

6*. 

Ranks-Hovls 

25/10'. 

1 'ad 

6 9 

Reckltt A Colm 

49/1 

9d 

3 2 

Sandoz 

Fr S 9325 

1 125 

1 3 

Spillers 

11/- 

1 /- 

6 4 

Tate & Lyle 

25/3 

6d 

/ 9 

Umtite 

12/6* 


6 1 

Unilever 

53/9 

4 9d 

3 0 

Unilever NV 

211/3 

II/J 

3 1 

United Biscuits 

29/9 


4 5 

Motors, Aircraft 
Assoc Englnrg 

'4/3 

10/4'. 

3d 

5 6 

BLMC 

7'.d 

5 3 

Boeing 

530'. 

2 

2 7 

Caterpillar Tract 

544*. 

I'. 

Chrysler 

541*4 

'« 

4 9 

Citroen 

Fr 134 

0 1 

2 4 

Daimler Benz 

D43I 5 

14 5 

Dowty Group 

25/7*. 

I/I'. 

4 1 

Dunlop 

3!/- 

9d 

5 2 

Flat 

L 3610 

45 

3 3 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen bymmlcs 

23/1'. 

528*4 

1 1 'td 
1-2*4 

4 4 

3 8 

Gen Mts (Un) 

39/10'. 

+ I0'.d 

4 3 

Goodyear 

530*. 

*. 

2 8 

Hawker Slddelcy 

37/3 

3/9 

6 9 

Honda (FDR) 

24K 

V- 

4 3 

Komatzu 

Y2B7 

f 8 

2 6 

Lockheed 

122 

'. 

2 9 

J Luca. 

58/9 

1/3 

Massey Ferguson 

SC 19'. 

\ '• 


McDonnell Douglas 

525*4 

2'. 


Michelln B 

Fr 1595 

1 102 

1 0 

Nissan Motor 

Y 174 

II 

4 5 

Peugeot 

Fr 244 

1-9'. 

2 6 

Plrelll-Spa 

L 3360 

4 48 

3 1 

Roils Royce 

25/10*. 

2/7'. 

6 5 

Rootea Mtrs A 

5/1'. 

7'«d 


Smiths Indust 

26/1'. 

i 7'td 

4 2 

Steyr-Dmler Pch 

% ,0 3 

i >3 

6 3 

Toyota Motors 

t 387 

18 

2 1 

Unltad Aircraft 

546*. 

1 *. 


Volkswagen 

D24I 

6 

4 0 

Volvo 

Kr 329 

3 

1 7 

Westland 

10/9 


5 3 

Wllmot Breeden 

11/9 


5 1 

OlVIco Equip, Photo 



Canon Camera 

Y 410 

15 

1 4 

Eastman Kodak 

576*a 

I'. 

1 8 

Fuji Photo 

Y 398 

F 39 

1 8 

Gevaert Photo 

FrB 1640 

40 

3 0 

Gestetner A 

75/- 

1/6 

1 3 

Nippon Optical 

Y 536 

» 76 

1 1 

2 7 

Olivetti Priv 

L 3581 

59 

Ozalid 

29/-• 

3d 

4 0 

Xerox 

5106 

5*a 

0 8 

Paper A Publishing 
Bowater Paper 

54/3 

3d 

5 1 

British Printing 

13/4'.* 

-i4'»d 

6 6 

Bunzl Pulp & r 

16/10'. 

4'td 

3 9 

Crown Zeller 

536'. 

1 1*. 

4 4 

DRG 

25/3 


5 7 

Int Publishing 

W: 

I 6».d 

6 B 

Invartsk Paper 

1/3*4 


MaCMHIan Bl P 

5C 33*. 

1’. 

2 S 

McGraw Hill 

528*. 


News of the Wld 

24/9 

9d 

7 6 

Pearson Pub 

25/3 

9d 

4 0 

Penguin Pub 

35/6* 

1 

1 7 

Reed Group 

50/- 

5 1 

W H Smith A 

47/- 

1 1/6 

4 2 

Thomson Organ 

20/6 

1 id 

6 8 

Wiggins Teape 

53/6 

1 6d 

4 S 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

13/7*. 

I'.d 

2 8 

Hsmmenns A 

73/9 

I 1/3 

1 4 

Land Securities 

23/9 

6d 

2 8 

Lon Cty F’hold 

37/1*. 

4'»d 

5 2 

Lon Mtrch Secs 

10/10'.* 

2*4 

3 7 

Metropolitan Est A Pty 24/3 

3d 

2 7 

Sc Martins 

34/7*. 


2 7 

Sec Covent Gdn 

22/4*. 

L676 

4*.d 

2 4 

S G Immoblltlre 

+ M 

3 6 

Stock Conversn 

77/6 

M/- 

0 7 

AlrHnoe A Shipping 
American Airlines 

534*4 

-S 


Brlc A Comm 

37/4*. 

+4»ed 

3 4 

Cam mill Laird 

% 

4'«d 

7 1 

Cunard 

+ I0'id 

5 8 

Furness Withy 
Hbrfsnd A Wolff 

60/9 

II/4H 

1 -r 

3 6 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y 1460 

-20 

27 

FI206 

+2 

3 2 

Lufthansa 

072 

-3 2 


doom Steamship 

•(/-• 

4M 

38 

Pan American 

514*. 

->■ *« 


P A O. Dafd. 

45/9 

M/6 

45 

Swan. HtMitar 

22/8 

-1/3 

7 1 

Swissair (Bearer) 

ST 1 

-li 

-3*. 

32 

United Airlines 

fM*a 

-1*. 



Prices. 1969 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Oct 

on 

Oct 

High 

Low 

Stores 

29, 1969 

weak 

+ 1 

29 

3 0 

734 

518 

iijenkorf 

%579 

28/7*. 

18/Me 

Boots furs Drug 

22/- 

+ 4'sd 

3 4 

34/6 

24/- 

22/4*. 

16/6 

Brit Home Sirs 

26/4*. 

+ l'*d 

4 1 

British Shoe 

17/4*. 

4 3d 

5 7 

37/6 

25/- 

Montague Burton 

32/3 

t- 3d 

3 2 

36/10*. 

22/6 

Debenhams 

25/- 

•/» 

7 4 

184 

146 7 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr 184 

1 7 

2 0 

653 

387 

Galerlas Precdos 

%575 

2 

64/ 

38 

40/6 

26'. 

Grattan Ware 

G T A A P 

828*4 


3 3 

4 4 

59/7'. 

41/4*. 

GUS A 

49/9 

H/'> 

3 9 

30/3 

19/10*. 

House of Fraser 

20/9 

/'■d 

6 9 

4210 

3010 

Innovation 

Fr B3440 

f 10 

2 2 

22/9 

II/- 

Int Stores 

14/11*4 

2*.d 

3 8 

432 

332 

Karst adt 

D 405 

1 

2 2 

350'. 

250 

Kaufhof 

D 301*. 

M. 

2 6 

797 

5IM. 

La Aedouta 

Fr 701 

4 6 

2 2 

410 

334 

La Rlnascentc 

L 380*4 

F *4 

2 1 

54/- 

40/7*. 

Marks A Spencer 

49/3* 

+ 6d 

3 4 

59 7 . 

4 91 

46 

4 05 

Montgomery W 

Myer Emporium 

$49'. 

|A 4 39 

\ 

0 II 

2 2 

169 

115 

Neckerman 

D 128 


4 7 

331 2 

254 8 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 304 8 

+ 19 7 

1 0 

240/- 

115/- 

OK Bazaars A 

130/- 

~r 10/- 

3 0 

209 

158 

Prlntemps 

Fr 206*. 

+ 5*. 

5 7 

45/6 

28/6 

Provld Ciothg 

33/6 

871*. 

-6d 

3 3 

74*. 

60*. 

Sears Roebuck 

4 1*. 

1 9 

20/9 

13/3 

Tesco Stores 

16/6*. 

4 6*.d 

1 1 

20/6 

14/6*1 

United Drapery 

18/7*. 

+ 3d 

5 4 

23/6 

14/10*. 

Wool worth 

16/3 

4 1l*4d 

6 1 



Textiles, Clothing 




136 

113 6 

A K U 

FI 121 9 

444 

3 3 

SO'. 

31'. 

Burlington 

837*. 

1*4 

3 7 

23/1*. 

10/7*. 

10/11*4 

Carrington A D 
Coats Ptns 

10/8*4 

1 Med 

7 5 

17/9 

1 I/I'* 


6 2 

32/3 

23/4*. 

Courtaulds 

24/10*. 

I 6d 

5 4 

13/6 

5/5*4 

Eng Calico 

5/8*4 

*.d 

9 0 

45/9 

45/- 

Snla Vlscosa Prlv 

45/- 


3 9 

56 

45 

Stevens J P 

846*. 

. 4 

5 1 

91 

72 

Teijin 

Y 73 


8 2 

155 

1 IB 

Toyo Rayor 

Y 131 

2 

5 7 

17/0*4 

9/4*. 

Vlyella Int 

West Riding W 

9/6*4 

*.d 

6 6 

21/10'. 

12/3 

12/9 


7 3 

17/4*. 

7/« 

Woolcombers 

7/4 

6d 




Tobacco 




165/6 

95/3 

Brit Amer Tob 

100/3 

F 9d 

4 3 

9/9 

33/1'. 

6/0*4 

Carreras B 

6/4*. 

Mid 

6 9 

23/6 

Gallaher 

26/- 


6 2 

2J/6 

14/3 

Imperial Tobacc 

15/3*4 

*.d 

S 5 

162/6 

110/- 

Rembrandt 

125/- 

+ 2/6 

1 5 



Utllitlee/Ralls 




90'. 

71*. 

Canadian Pacific 

8C74*. 

2*4 


710 

655 

Chubu 

Y 662 

1-2 

7 5 

708 

626 

Chugoku 

Y 647 

3 

7 7 

35*. 

25*. 

Cons Edison 

828*. 

'■ 

6 3 

2920 

2400 

EBES 

Fr B 2436 


5 6 

2102 

1782 

Intercom 

Fr B 1842 

16 

5 9 

670 

620 

Ktnsal Elec P 

Y 629 

1 

7 9 

262 

229'. 

R WE 

D236 

1 

3 7 

674 

621 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y 631 

12 

7 9 

99 

82 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest Trusts 

i 82 

2 

7 3 

48/9 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

33/- 
22/ Mi* 

'/- 

3 2 

29/4*. 

20/3 

Atlas Elec 


3 2 

22/10*. 

13/9 

B E T Defd 

14/6 

Med 

6 1 

42/3 

26/6 

British Assets 

30/- 

22/7'. 

1/4*. 

1 9 

28/4*. 

20/1*. 

Cable A Wireless 

+ 6d 

3 1 

35/- 

23/3 

Foreign A Col 

24/4'. 

+ 3d 

2 4 

30/8*. 

20/4*. 

Globe Inv 

22/7*. 

+4*>d 

3 1 

27/6 

17/7*. 

Industrial A Gen 

19/1'.* 

I'sd 

4 0 

14/2*4 

8 / 6*4 

Mercantile Inv 

9/4*. 

6d 

4 2 

261 

229 1 

Robeco 

FI 251 4 

1 1 9 

4 3 

233 

204*. 

Rollnco 

FI 230 

M'« 

0 9 

25/7*. 

16/3 

Wltin Inv 

18/4*. 

-3d 

1 9 



Miacellaneous 




489 

368 

Air Llqulde 

Allied E P 

Fr 428 

+ 14*. 

2 1 

12/9*. 

6/9 

7/6* 


7 3 

51/1 

29/- 

William Baird 

29/-* 

—6d 

7 6 

33/9 

26/4*. 

Bestobell 

27/9 

+3d 

5 0 


1 Prices, 1969 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 




Oct 

on 

Oct 

High 

Low 


29, 1969 

week 

29 

UJl's 

13/1 

Bookers 

16/-* 

+ !/• 

5-7 

76?9 

46 h 

British fiKch 


—6d 

4 5 

15/- 

8/6*4 

British Oxygen 

-3d 

5 9 

*v- 

12/0*4 

British Ropes 

13/6 


6 0 

9/3 

5/1*. 

Cope Allman 

6/11*4 

f I0*ed 

8 6 

74/6 

46/3 

39/7', 

26/- 

De La Rue 

46,3 

3/3 

4 9 

62/- 

50/- 

Dalgeiy 

Hays Wharf 

47/9* 

41/- 

4 1/6 

9d 

5 4 

n 

195/- 

130/- 

Hudson s Bay 

143/9 

-2/6 

66/6 

44/3 

Inchcape 

53/6 

12/- 

1 7 

135 

119 

C Itoh 

Y 121 

1 

4 9 

101/- 

78/- 

Johnson Matthey 

86/6 

2/6 

2 6 

I35*. 

30', 

Ling Temco-Vought 

839 

-*. 

3 4 

73*. 

38*. 

Litton Industries 

854*. 

2’. 


565 

378 

Metallgesellschaft 

DS28 

-21 

1 6 

114*4 

94*. 

Mlnneta MAM 

sup* 

Me 

1 5 

205 

119 

Mitsui 

Y 121 

+ 1 

5 7 

21/ 

15/4'. 

Pillar 

I6/9*. 

-3d 

3 9 

112/- 

33/- 

74/6 

20/ 

Rank Org A 

Sears A 

112/7*. 
20/9 


1 1 

6 0 

64/M. 

37/- 

17/4'. 

Slater Walker 

45/6 

-1/3 

1 4 

24/6 

15/1 O'. 

Steetley 

17/4*. 

— 4*»d 

4 8 

10/3 

Thos Tilling 

1l/7'»* 

Med 

5 7 

43/4'. 

27/6 

Turner A Newall 

27/10*. 

+ 3d 

7 7 

47 

40 

Union Carbide 

841*4 

-1*4 

4 7 

22/7*. 

11/3 

Wilkinson Swd 

M/3 

6d 

5 3 



Oil 

* 



679 

562 

Aquitaine 

Fr 565 

1 

2 0 

160/ 

110/- 

Brit Petroleum 

II1/6 

-6d 

3 6 

134/6 

73/3 

Burmah Oil 

77 /-* 

|l2 8 
+ 1'. 

4 2 

259 9 

180 1 

Cle Petrol** 

Fr 234 9 

3 4 

40".. 

27 s . 

Continental Oil 

828’. 


48*. 

32*. 

Gulf Oil 

832’. 

+ '• 

4 6 

68’. 

51*. 

Mobil Oil 

851*. 

'. 

4 3 

2650 

2130 

Petroflna 

Fr B 2224 

I 26 

4 4 

38'ie 

25'. 

Phillips Petroleum 

827’. 

1 ’• 


635*4 

£21*. 

Royal Dutch 

£24*. 

1 '• 

3 2 

100/ 

68/- 

Shell Transport 

68/ 

1 h 

3 6 

74*. 

55'. 

Sun Oil Calif 

853*. 

Vs 

5 3 

69*4 

52 

Stan Oil Indiana 

153'. 

1 '■ 

4 6 

85'. 

68 

Stan Oil N J 

866'. 

I 7 . 

5 6 

39', 

30'. 

Texaco Inc 

830', 

1*4 

5 2 



Gold Mines—Finance 



158/9 

112/6 

OFSIT 

M5/- 

1 1/10*. 

7 2 

98/6 

54/4', 

Anglo-American 

56/9 

1 1/9 

2 9 

89/6 

43,6 

Charter Cons 

47/3 

1 1/9 

2 8 

75/- 

39/7 

Cons Gold Fids 

41/3 

1 lO'td 

3 6 

240/- 

147/6 

General Mining 

145/- 

15 - 

5 4 

730,- 

415/- 

J burg Cons 

400/9 

24/3 

2 1 

228/9 

110/- 

Rand Selection 

112/6 

2/6 

4 2 

275/ 

151/3 

Union Corpn 

Mines A Metals 

160/- 

.1 2/6 

3 2 

34*. 

26 

Alcan Alum 

8C 31'. 



3800 

3025 

Alussulsse 

Fr S 3680 

+ 30 

2 2 

36', 

27*« 

Amer Met Cllm 

833’. 

+ 1'. 

4 2 

5/7', 

3/3 

Amal Tin Niger 

4/3 


(»») 

64*. 

27 

Anaconda 

83P. 

2*. 

5 9 

84/6 

35/- 

CAST 

50/6 

t 2/- 

3 9 

72/6 

63/- 

Consd Tin Smelters 

63/- 


5 5 

MI/6 

57/6 

De Beers Defd 

60/- 

F 2/6 

2 5 

148 

106'. 

Falconbrldge 

8C 143*. 

4*4 


40*. 

32*. 

Inter Nickel 

839'. 

7 . 


57*. 

37*4 

Kennecott 

844 7 » 


5 3 

63/1 

27/6 

Lonrho 

29/6 

6d 

3 4 

95/- 

63/6 

Mount Isa 

95/- 

h4/6 

2 4 

118 1 

77 1 

Penarroya 

Fr IIS 9 

1 2 

2 4 

45*. 

29*. 

Reynolds Metals 

835*. 

1 

2 6 

I5S/6 

103/- 

RTZ 

109/6 

1 1 /- 

1 8 

36/6 

21/- 

Rhokana 

30/9 

f 2/- 

37 4 

77/- 

36/3 

Roan Sel Trust 

48/6 

21- 

13 6 

242/6 

127/6 

1700 

Selection Trust 

152/6 

Fr B1896 

F 10/- 

2 1 

2452 

Union Mlnlere 

50 

3 4 

129/- 

84/- 

Western Mining 

120- 

+ 2/- 

0 1 

38/- 

18/- 

Zambia, Ang Am 

Plantations, Etc 

25/6 

4 id 

27 6 

2/6 

1/10*. 

Assam Cons d 

2/6 

I 6d 

14 1 

77/6 

47/6 

Coni T A Lnds 

55/- 

+ 6d 

16 1 

39/7'. 

27/- 

Guthrie 

28/10*. 

+ Med 

10 1 

5/3*. 

M/9 

3/7*. 

6/6 

Hlghlnds A Low 

Jokal 

4/3 

9/- 

3/4’. 

+ » 4 d 

4 1 1 - 

10 1 

7 5 

4/i 

3/3*. 

Plantation Holdgs 

II 1 


Monuy Market Indicators 

Interest rates were again mostly down where changed although 
three month Treasury bill rates odged up in the New York and 
London tenders There was even talk that Britain a Bank rate might 
be lowored though premature it was illustrative of tho disappear 
ence of upward pressures across the board Eurodollar rates were 
relatively steady following Germany s formal revaluation and the 
presumed unwinding of speculative positions in D marks sug 
gestive of ready American demand for these funds at the lower 
levels However bankers remained undecided about tho near term 
outlook 


Treesury Bill Tenders 

Amount 

91 Day 
Average 
rate of 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

Date of 

(£ mn) 
Offered 
91 Day 

Applied 

at Max 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1968 

for 

Allotment 
s d 

Rate* 

7 t 

standing 

Oct 

1969 

25 

130 0 

263 4 

129 10 28 

1 930 0 

July 

25 

120 0 

237 2 

156 7 27 

46 

1 480 0 

Aug 

1 

100 0 

219 3 

156 1 39 

14 

1 490 0 


8 

150 0 

271 8 

155 10 86 

23 

1 490 0 

, 

15 

100 0 

233 9 

155 10 13 

20 

1 570 0 


22 

140 0 

237 3 

155 10 16 

43 

1 570 0 

M 

29 

120 0 

238 i 

155 9 87 

J9 

1.570 0 

Sept 

5 

150 0 

226 5 

155 8 19 

64 

1.560 0 

12 

<20 0 

202 1 

155 10 82 

45 

1 570 0 


19 

130 0 

If 9 5 

155 10 87 

34 

1 580 0 


26 

110 0 

196 3 

158 2 54 

36 

I.S70 0 

Oct 

3 , 

. 120 0 

219 4 

154 1 23 

§ 

1580 0 

, 

10 

110 0 

207 0 

153 7 81 

1.580 0 


17 

100 0 

208 8 

154 1 12 

5 

1,170 0 

„ 

24 

120 0 

211 4 

155 2 94 

45 

1570 0 


’ Oh October 24th, tenders for 91-day bills, at <98 Is. 3d< secured 
48 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in fell The offer fer 
‘ ^ -m 9l-*y WUs. 


this weak **s for <100 million 1 


Key Money and’Arbitrage Rates 
London October 29 
Bank Rate % 

8 


Eurosterling deposits 

(in Paris) 

2 days notice 

8*. 

3 months 

NEW YORK 

IP.. 

Treasury bills 

7 03 

Certs of Deposit 8 50 

SteHIng 

Spot rate 

Forward discount 

82 3944 

(j^nonths) 

Forward cover 

'. cents 

(3 months ) 

Annual Int cost 11 


Investment currency 

Investment $ 

27'.% prem 

In favour of 

Lasr week % 

This week % 


(from 7% 27/2/69) 
Deposit rates 
7 days notice 
Clearing bank. 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
3 months find 
Local authorities 
Finance houses 
Interbank rata 
7 days 

Treasury Blits 

3 months 

eurodollar deposits’ 
7 days node* 

3 months' 

Covered Arbitrage 
Margins (3 months') 
Treasury Mils 


6 

6'4 

8 *. 

9'. 

9V9*4 

a»w 

7*4 

9*. 

9*4 

N York 


*t N York 'a 


I*i4 N York •*■ 
*• London r M 
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As you can see, this is a simple lesson 
on how to get a door opened in France. 

We suggest that the quickest way is to get 
yourself a fluent interpreter: Le Figaro. 

Le Figaro is a lively, liberal, forthright 
newspaper. 

Respected, authoritative, yet independent. 

Sympathetic to Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market. 

Every day it’s read by 703,000ABCls-the 
hommes d’affaires, the professionals, the 
employers. (That figure represents an increase 
of 10£% over the last year.) 

And it has over 3 % more AB readers than 


its nearest competitor. 

Le Figaro is the leading quality newspaper 
for up-and-coming, prosperous, metropolitan 
Frenchmen, because it speaks their language. 

So, repetez apres nous. 

Je veux ouvrir une porte en France. 

Mon client veut ouvrir une porte en France. 

Le Figaro peut ouvrir toutes les portes 
en France. 

For further information, contact 

Ralph Morpurgo 
Albert Milhado & Co Limited 
525-527 Fulham Road London SW6 
Telephone 01-385 6Q23-6 




















North Vietnam cannot de 
or humiliate the United Stc 
Only Americans can do th 
Richard M. Nixon 3. X 
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A duty to take seriously. 


As a passenger on Japan Air Linesyou have 
a pleasant duty Wfe want you to be very demanding 

of your hostess. Ask her to do things far you, 
fetch .you a second pillovs another glass of champagne, 

.your favourite magazine. Because it& second 
nature for her to enjoy looking after .you. 

Which makes a flight anywhere round the world 
with Japan Airlines delightful for you both. 



JAL Wt» ad I way* from London to Japan-over the Polo, through India and ftt Asia and across the U.S. Europe-Far Cast flights In association wmjf Air Francs. AMtaJIa. Lufthansa. 



! hr 

Economist 




Movembtf 




* i V TfV 


Ciw me /*m£ 

President Nixon’s chances of 
keeping the necessary majority oi 
Americans behind his Vietnam 
policy art a bit better than people 
think—and the chances that the 
policy could then work arc a lot 
bettt r, page 11 The progress that 
has been made in Vietnam isn’t 
quite what the statistics claim, 
but it is enough to belie the idea 
that the Americans are beaten, 
page 32 


Divvy for investors 

It was high time that the statu¬ 
tory restraint on dividend 
increases was eased, but the 
Government deserves credit for 
doing so now, page 96 The effect 
on prospects in the London stock 
market, which some chartists 
already thought looked brighter 
anyway, page 104 Mr Jenkins 
also won Monday’s parliarnentar) 
debate on the trade figures, but 
he did nor really issue any fresh 
news, page 20 


Contents 



The reign fades slowly 

The new men General Franco 
has brought to the top in Spain 
do not intend to make it a 
democracy , but the way they will 
run it should help to move it 
that way, pagt 19 'lheir desire to 
get into Europe is one of the 
things that could do it, page qo 


The splitter 

The crisis into which Mrs 
Gandhi’s move to the left has 
pushed India is liable, at best, to 
slow down its economic growth 
and, at worst, to make stable 
democratic government impos¬ 
sible, page 16 


Pseudo-compromise 

Mr Crossman's new terms for 
those who want to contract out 
of his national superannuation 
scheme are still sufficiently mean 
to curb the growth of savings- 
generating occupational pension 
schemes. This threatens to have 
very damaging long-term conse¬ 
quences for the economy, page 



Mo crock of gold 

Thanks to the Government, and 
sharply rising costs, the ITV 
companies face the start of colour 
programmes next week m poor 
financial shape, page 82 


Will he, won't he ? 

Behind all the yes-no-yes-again 
twisting of General OjUkwu’a 
recent diplomacy there may be a 
real chance of a Nigeria-Kafra 
settlement A special corrcsjpoh- 
dent reports, page 31. 
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Letters 


Federal Britain 

Sir —The concept of a British federation of 
local English, Northern Irish, Scottish and 
Welsh parliaments deserves a better fate than 
to be just brushed off as impractical 
(November ist). The need and urgency for 
a change arises from peculiarly British prob¬ 
lems, not Irish ones, although the end result 
might suit Eire 

The main, permanent enemy of our society 
today is centralised bureaucracy. Aided and 
abetted by political doctrines for state control, 
its stifling growth over the past 25 years is 
fast eroding the sovereignty of Parliament and 
the efficiency of local authority. It has made 
the electorate disenchanted with the manage¬ 
ment of government and with politics as a 
whole. The national and local votes of the 
individual become ever less meaningful and 
he knows it The end of this road in these 
days of protest could be very, very dangerous 

Local pailiaments would contain this face¬ 
less enemy by geographic division, permit 
the electorate to feci realistically involved 111 
regional issues and give four or more plat¬ 
forms, not just one, for the initial expression 
of a minority opinion. The destructive effect 
of the use of national media, especially tele¬ 
vision, by irresponsible and unrepresentative 
nobodies would be minimised. 

The makeup of the federal body could 
be specially designed to arbitrate (and to 
enforce) on discrimination against minorities 
with a degree of impartiality unattainable by 
any HMG constituted on party lines and to 
give that extra continuity to national policies 
of defence, foreign affairs and some aspects 
of tax now required by the modem outside 
world in which Britain must find its place 

Moderate Scottish and Welsh nationalist 
Opinion seeks some such format., Northern 
Ireland has had it for some 50 years but 
without the guidance and restraint of a com¬ 
pletely impartial suprabody. Mr Jack Lynch 
busily promotes an Irish federation, unwork¬ 
able at the present time, but perhaps, with 
tongue in cheek, to stir things up at West¬ 
minster. Mr Quint in Hogg, on ITV and in 
a non-Irish context, flew' a tiny but similar 
kite on October 30th without Mr Bcnn trying 
to haul it down or to cut it adrift.—Yours 
faithfully, T. H. A. Llewellyn 

London, W1 

Scots Budget 

Sir —You are entitled to your view' (November 
ist) however waspish and unworthy it might 
appear. Far from industrialists, present and 
prospective, being frightened out of an 
independent Scotland, I think it is more 
likely there will be a rush to get in on the 
ground floor. My country has much to offer. 
Apart from its own intrinsic beauty, we have 
a work force of loyal, skilled, versatile and 
self-critical workers whose high standards are 
well known, and who have a less developed 
tendency to strike than your own. 

Scotland will draw heavily on our balance 
in the bank of goodwill represented by our 
to million expatriate Scots in the Common¬ 
wealth and United States. • 

We look forward, in particular, to the con¬ 


tinuing friendship of our direct neighbour. 
In fact, wc would expect England to welcome 
our independence, if only for the cessation 
of drain on your financial resources, as you 
reckon it, and for the opportunity you will 
then have to end up with the kind of govern¬ 
ment English people vote for.—Yours 
faithfully, Winifred Ewing 

Houte of Commonf, SWi 

The Hundred Years’ War 

Sir —At a time when some of the passion 
and fury infesting the Middle East seems 
to be spilling over into discussions about that 
area in the external world, your analysis 
(November ist) is to be commended as an 
example of clear thinking for all outsiders 
interested in genuine peace. 

You correctly focus attention on the much 
neglected need to balance the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinians with those of Israel in 
the wake of any Israeli withdrawal and refer 
to a Palestinian state based on the West Bank 
as a possible means to do so. You then list 
Palestinian extremism and Israeli inflexibility 
as major obstacles 

However, is not the famous 1967 United 
Nations resolution itself partially at fault 
in so far as it makes no provision for 
Palestinian self-determination ? The lack of 
such a provision seems to have had the 
following consequences: 

(i) Rejection of all compromise by Pales¬ 
tinian extremists and their supporters through¬ 
out the Arab world, who favour a militant 
solution. 

(ii) Inability of Nasser and Hussein to make 
peace with Israel, if they wished, in the 
interests of Egypt and Jordan without appear¬ 
ing to rat on the Palestinians—hence Nasser’s 
rejection of the very favourable American 
peace package earlier this summer 

(iii) A loophole for those Israelis loth to 
risk any change in the present situation, given 
the continuing state of war due to (i) and (ii) 
above. 

Is it not time for a fresh UN resolution 
aimed at facilitating a new disposition among 
all the parties including the Palestinians ?— 
Yours faithfully, H J. MacMoolson 

London, NW3 

Common Market Costs 

Sir —In his letter published in your issue 
of October 25th the Chief Information Officer 
of the Ministry of Agriculture not only writes, 
but even repeats, that “ there is no Ministry 
of Agriculture figure of the cost in present 
circumstances of adopting the common agri¬ 
cultural policy of the She." 

U one not entitled to ask “ Why not ? ” — 
Yours faithfully, C. D. Elston 

Basle 

Springboks 

Sir —In your article “ Stopping the ’boles ” 
(October 25th) you stated that the South 
African government banned the MCC tour 
when a coloured player was selected. 

The South African government did not ban 
the MCC tour. It merely stated that should 
the MCC team include a coloured player 
this coloured player would not be allowed to 
play in South Africa. The reason for this was 
because if this had been allowed, it would 
have violated South African law. 'Hie MCC 
itself, therefore, decided not to cbme to South 
Africa. 

The Sprihgbok Rugby tnm wiU not be 
violating any of the laws of your country. 

I lead The Economist regularly and am 
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impressed with the imparlialbt pf tfee arrives. 
However, despite'the met that Icanhot agree 
with many of the policies of the Sduth African 
government, t tea* very disappointed at the 
obvious bias and abysmal lack of:'knowledge 
* displayed by this article. - Was it lack of 
knowledge or a deliberate distortion of the 
facts ?—Yours faithfully, R. C. Drew 

Durban, South Africa 

Advanced Passenger Trains 

Sir —In “ It’s Quicker by APT ” (November 
ist) you correctly state that the National 
Freight Corporation's trains arc already run¬ 
ning into delays, while they wait for electric 
passenger services to pass. This is precisely 
what those .of us who protested against the 
closure of so-called duplicating routes pre¬ 
dicted would happen, because the closure 
policy was based on the grotesquely exag¬ 
gerated Beeching estimates of track capacity. 

Whether or not advanced passenger trains 
are introduced, it is essential that alternative 
routes, such as the former Great Eastern and 
Great Northern joint line through East Anglia 
and the ex-Midland line from Settle to 
Carlisle, be retained for unimpeded freight 
movement. If there are more trunk closures, 
■then yet more freight traffic suited to rail 
will have to be abandoned to road hauliers, 
with appalling social consequences. The delays 
have not been confined to electrified routes, 
and we warned the Ministry of Transport 
that they would not be, unless profitable 
traffic was abandoned. For our pains we were 
declared “ nostalgic ” ; it gives me no satis¬ 
faction to see our predictions coming *tme.— 
Yours faithfully, George Huxley 

Vice-President, 
Great Central Railway Association 
Queen's University of Belfast 

Conservatives 

Sir —Your piece entitled “Saving Mr Fisher” 
(November ist) is self-contradictory. You say 
“ no one can deny the democratic right of a 
local party association to withdraw its sup¬ 
port from any particular individual, even 
when that individual is as worthy as Mr 
Fisher ”; and you then go on to ask the 
Conservative party leadership to deny exactly 
that. 

“ Ugly ” and “ appalling ” the Conservative 
right may be, though if it were to use such 
language about .its political opponents you 
would no doubt say it was speaking 
emotively; but I have seen no evidence that 
the move to reject Mr Fisher is, as you state, 

“ because he supports the national policies of 
the party.” So did Enoch Powell, in his 
immigration speech; it was not policy, but 
tone and manner, that the leadership objected 
to. That seems to be what certain constituents 
object to in Mr Fisher, and there is no evi¬ 
dence that anyone they put in would support 
party policy any less loyally than he does. 

Personally, I hope this conflict is resolved 
and that Mr Fisher js retained. But I also 
hope that he gets a considerate fright and 
realises that the constituency workers, the 
“ poor bloody infantry ” of politics, are not 
just there to touch their caps and get on with 
it. In a democracy, no one in elective office 
should be permitted to ignore the views of 
his supporters. He is there for them, not they 
for him. 

But to you, sir, my question is this. Suppose 
Mr Fisher was Enoch Powell, who also 
accepts party policy, and hia constituency 
critics left-wing Conservatives* would you 
then take the same line ?—Yours faithfully, 
London, WB Jonathan Guinness 
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EXPORT INTELLIGENCE BRIEFING No. 10— Opportunity Germany 


West Germany- 
a booming market 


Revaluation leads to greater opportunities 
for British exporters 


In booming West Germany, which is now our second-largest export 
market, revaluation of the German mark recently announced pre¬ 
sents new marketing opportunities for British exporters. 

Coupled with anticipated price rises for domestic goods as a 
result of recent wage increases, revaluation must make British goods 
more competitive. 

The market is expanding in every way. For example, the latest 
German estimates indicate that in 1969 gross national product will 
rise by 5.5 per cent in real terms, gross income from employment by 
10 per cent, consumer expenditure by 9 per cent, and gross fixed 
capital formation by 14.5 per cent. Total German imports in the 
first seven months of 1969 were 22.5 per cent up on the same period 
last year. 


MARKET POINTERS 


For success in this sophisticated market, expert marketing Is essential. 
Here are some pointers 


■ Make an early visit to Germany 
to study marketing trends such as 
design and styling, pricing, packaging, 
advertising and other sales-promo- 
uonal efforts and after-sales service. 
Visits to your agents and distributors, 
trade fairs and Consulates are particu¬ 
larly valuable. 


Review your sales represen¬ 
tation in Germany and consider 
whether your coverage is adequate. 
Do not assume that you can effectively 
cover the market with agents only in 
Hamburg and DOsseldorf. 


Ensure that sales literature and 
correspondence is in German, that 
prices are quoted ci.f. In Deutsch¬ 
marks; that measurements are given 
in metric terms. Unlels you observe 
these simple rules' your German 
customer is unlikely to take your 
approach seriously. v 


Consider the advantages of ex¬ 
hibiting at suitable tffcde fcirs m 
Germany. These Mitffett-ptaqos will 
enable you to meet the potential 
buyers and assess thglOOinpetition you 
will face. * 


Ixporf Intollloonco eait- 

Obtain market assessments for individual pro¬ 
ducts in West Germany. Advise on official 
assistance that may be provided during business 
visits. Interest potential agents in Germany 
through our Commercial Officers in products of 
manufacturers who are not represented. Supply 
reports on the commercial standing of potential 
agents and provide information on tariff and 
import regulations, standards, etc., in the 
German market. Provide a free space and an 
exhibition stand at joint ventures in specialised 
trade fairs. Assist at such events with collective 
advertising and help with publicity through the 
Central Office of Information. 

Ixporf Sorvleo BuNotin 

You can learn about market pointers and specific 
export opportunities on a daily basis through a 
subscription to the Export Service Bulletin pub¬ 
lished by Export Intelligence. 



Call EXPORT 


v,■«11 l « T yi 

i h liijl 


at the Board of Trade 





Ca>MatH.Q.lM4M: 
01>24ii §633 Totex SM143 


Or <^uat>Mh»'<Mh)MootComnMM)344milMnS7rJMMta« 021443 tmTatai33702 <MM110nT*««m'te4lnaiSIT,<«c«9H7 
msm 04JW46J8S8 «««»*•M pm 01-8264366 T.M.2301 <U*tm Counts 01-424 6271 T«tai2SMl 

~ l+ntlltmwmi WWWKX- 27S7S TOW 83176 
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the Merchant Bankers,isbeyondyourmeans. 
Change your mind 


Because now the same experts who achieve 
outstanding results for multi million pound 
investment trusts andpensimfundsAvittbtirig 
their professional skills to investing sums as low 
as £250-througft a special new unit trust 


SCHRODER GENERAL FUND 
Prime objective: to make your money grow. 


The belief its of direct 
Schroder management. 
Schroder Wagg have immense 
experience of stock market 
investment and intimate 
knowledge of home and overseas 
markets, reinforced by strong 
international connexions. 

Their expertise is reflected 
in their excellent record 
of investment performance for 


their many clients. 

Schroder General Fund 

will receive the identical 
professional management. The 
minimum holding is 500 units 
which, at the initial offer price of 
10/- per unit, will cost £250, 
with an estimated yield of 3%. 
Subsequent subscriptions may 
be made in amounts of 
100 units and above. 


The initial charge on capital is 
2J %, which is reduced to only 
1 % if you buy units to the value 
of £1,000 or more, and is waived 
altogether for subscriptions 
of £20,000 upwards. The annual 
charge is | % of the value of 
the Fund. The prime 
objective is capital growth. 

The Fund also aims to produce 
a reasonable level of income. 


Post coupon for fuller details or tolsphono Mr. N. Matthews at 01 -SOI 4000. 
To: J. Honry Schrodar Wagg & Co. Umltad, Unit Truat Dapartmant, 

120 Chaapsida, London, E.C.2. 

Please send me the brochure giving fuller details of Schroder General Fund. 


COMPANY (if applicable).. 


Units can be boyght (pi repurchased by the Managers) at (he prices ruling on Wednesdays. 



fey 

ay Salvador Wagg SCa. Umltad, 

iMvshnt fegftfefefSt 

120 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 

Trustee: Lloyds Bank Limited, 

71 Lombard Street London. E.C.3. 
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Nowhere in the world is there such an Inexhaustible wealth of 
power as In Quebec, Canada's largest province! Qudbec alone produces about 
one third of the nation's hydro-electric power. 

Quebec’s skilled manpower force is better trained, more productive and 
non-migratory, resulting in a low labour turnover Modern and 
powerful transport and communications systems linking Quebec with every 
msJor center in the world serve the St Lawrence Industrial Valley, where 
89% of industry is located. And the government of Quebec offers 
Investors and industry outstanding fiscal incentives and tax advantages. 
Find out how Qudbec can help expand your Interests. 


QM&EC HAS POWER FOR GROWTH 



GOUVERNEMENT DU QUEBEC 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


London Wt Ootbtc Mouee Broevenor St tolophono 4153 • Part* 18* 66 ruO Fhrgoteea telephone 36 * Mrten (20121) T6 vie Meniote telephone 79-5979 
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PROPERTY 


AUSTRALIA 

Northern Tablelands of New South Wales 

AUCTION SALE 

Renowned Super Fine Wool Property 

"EMU CREEK" 

Walcha, N.8.W. 

In Heart of New England 

17,626 Acres Freehold Unrestricted 17,626 Acres 

Wool Exchange, Macquarie Place, Sydney 
Friday 12th DECEMBER, 1969, 11.30 A.M. Sharp 
To be oiTered first as a Whole. If not sold then In 6 Blocks, subject to 
survey. Also, 

"BLACKFELLOWS GULLY" 

1,42ft Acres Freehold Unrestricted 1.42S Acres 

The sale of any block contingent on the sale of all blocks within one month. 

' EMU CREEK'' 

SITUATED: 8 miles East of Walcha, 48 miles Armldaie, 67 mites 
Tam worth, 108 mil as Port Macquarie, High and Primary School bus, 
Rural electricity, telephone. 340 miles Sydney, 347 Brisbane. 

COUNTRY: Principally undulating with small areas of low bills, nothing 
siteep ; pipeclay, trap, alate and a little basalt formation. Boundary 
netted, subdivided into ft8 paddocks, all watered by creeks and dams. 
10.000 acres have been sown to rye, sub. clover, cocksfoot and whits Clover 
(ft,000 acres received 12 cwt superphosphate, ft,000 acres 8 cwt during 
the past twelve years), the remaining 7,000 acres soihi do white clover 
and received 3 cwt of superphosphate With the exception of small, 
clumps of trees In most paddocks the timber has been daad for many 
years. Two Airstrips for sugaring. 

RAINFALL: 28 Inches to 30 inches. Altitude 3,27ft feet, 

CAKKYINO CAPACITY: Inc. ® Blackfellows Gully" 30,500 SbSfp U»o. 
16,000 ewes plus 400 Cattle. 

IMPROVEMENTS: Brick Homestead In excellent condition, recently 
modernised comprises master bedroom with own bathroom, septic, exe. 
Five other bedrooms, second bathroom, dining room, sitting room, etc. 
Excellent water supply. Most rooms centrally heated ; Woodshed 9 stands, 
elec, motor driven, accommodation for 21 men. 2 sets sawn timber 
sheep yards, 1 set cattle yards, loading ramp, dip, plus all neoessary 
outbuildings. Four cottages, all with hot water, electric light, septic, 
one centrally heated. All buildings recently painted and in very good 
condition. There is a second Woolshed used for crutchlng, equipped with 
0 elec, stands, sheep yards. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

“ EMU CREEK ” has been tn the vendor family*! hands for l6l years, 
has never been overstocked consequently Is free of noxious weeds and 
peats. The sheep have for a century been identically and carefully. 
bred and heavily olaised to their present standard, which wbuld be 
than of the largest and highest quality super fine Merino Flock to in* 
world. The wool has always been eagerly sought after by British. Italian 
and French mttis for the manufacture of choicest woollen fabrics, and 
has always created keen interest In the trade. The " Emu Creek " wool 
dip (QR0 in diamond) holds many World, Commonwealth and State 
record prices established with lines of 0 bales or more. With the establish¬ 
ment of pasture the wool clip has Increased from 000 bales In 4902 to 
1,011 in 1968. With continuation of the pasture programme an additional 
5,000 sheep could safely be carried In addition to considerably more cattle 

"BLACKFELLOWS GULLY” 

1,42ft Acres Freehold Unrestricted 1,42ft Acres 

Also contingent on all “ Emu Creek ” being sold. 

SITUATED: 6 miles East of Walcha. 9 miles <a Emu Creek M Home¬ 
stead, School bus 3 miles, 100 miles Port Macquarie. 

COUNTRY: Rich basalt undulating country running to rich creek 
fiats. Timbered white and yellow box, gum. Entire property has been 
improved many years. 0o*wn to rye grass, white clover, sub. clover, 
oooksfoot, phalarts ; fertilised with 1 cwt superphosphate annually over 
past twelve years. Subdivided into 9 paddocks, boundary and internal 
fencing netting ; all paddocks watered by 3 creek?, a bore, windmill 
and dam. 

BUILDINGS: New 2 B.R. Fibro Cottage, lounge-dining room, kitchen, 
bathroom, Rural electricity, hot water, central heating, septic, 2-stand 
Woolshed sheep yards, cattle yards, loading ramp, hay shed, etc. 
CARRYING OAFAOtor * Saffly flatly 4,500 sheep including 3,000 
. *m Phis cattle ;. has carried up to. fi.800. in recent years baa bred 
and fattened orowbred Lamt* and' Varners. 

11 BLACKFELLOWS otLL?* Is a sound, rich and most attractive 
sftlf-contained property ; it could easily be converted to a vealer and 
caujc . proposition. 

TERMS: 10* on rigfelnf Contract,’ balance cash on completion. Alter¬ 
nately, «a further 50* on obdnpfetldn, balance in three equal annual 
Instalments after the first two yean* rent period, making a total pay- 

'&T * 7 ‘* 40 ^ mrty mw - 

to inspect apply : 

ELDER SMITH goldsbrough mort limited 

• ' ■■ ■ ■ (toe. ta.Stf; Anal) 

LONDON. SYDNEY, WALCHA ft BRANCHES I 


HARLOW, iiiix 

Magnificent New Warehouse/Offica Ak 

72,000 SQ. FT, 

EXTENSIVE CAR PARKING AND LO^M 



ForFurther Details Appjy Joifft. Sole "Agents 

Ch«nbed«in & Willows, | Paul Wallace ,jk Partner*, 
83 Moorgate, ECa. I Estate Hd^tti High St, 

^0.-6388001. HaiiuSaipa. 

• Hodd«doo« 4 i 3 j. 


Our InstltutlOnalarid 
pension fund clients 
have substantial 
funds available for 
Investment in real 
property. 

1 

Leaseback facilities. 



Chartajrad Survoyon 

II P»ll Mall, London, SW1 01-930 0931 


















The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
-one of the world's largest mining companies-uses 
the air you breathe in compressed form for a variety of 
their specialized mining operations. 

One example is sublevel caving, a large volume method of 
ore excavation developed in part with Atlas Copco equipment. 
Compressed air is used for driving fast, powerful rockdrills; 
raising and lowering drill supports; driving loaders into muck 
piles; operatinrgswing-over bucket mechanisms; and power¬ 
ing high speed grinders for resharpening drill steels. 


Compressed air is safe. It is versatile. It is among the most 
practical sources of power available today in mines. It helps 
to increase productivity of both men and machines not only 
in mining, but in manufacturing and engineering as well. Ask 
the men who use it. Ask us. Turning air into power is our 
business. 


Group Headquarters: At/as Copco AB. Stockholm , Sweden . 
Sales and Service in more thatt 100 countries « 
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Me Time 


The great paradox of the Vietnam war is now unfolding 
itself, and it explains why President Nixon took the risk he 
did this week. There was nothing for the anti-war dissenters 
in Mr Nixon’s speech on Monday night : no timetable 
for the withdrawal of the American army ; no pretence that 
a “ ceasefire ” could be fudged up ; not even the announce¬ 
ment, which he could have afforded to make, that another 
batch of men will be on their way out by the end of the year. 
The only concession that Mr Nixon made to the third of 
his country which wants to abandon the war was to say 
that he recognised their sincerity ; he can see the danger, as 
Vice-President Agnew cannot, of telling them to go stew in 
their own djscontent. But otherwise Mr Nixon did what this 
papei said a month ago it thought he would have to do. He 
tried to explain to the tired and baffled but still undecided 
middle ground of American opinion the reasons that have led 
three successive American administrations to fight for Viet¬ 
nam. He did it in his own way, with some patent omissions: 
his explanation did not include the reasons for believing that 
the present regime in Saigon, with all its flaws, offers a much 
better long-term hope for a democratic and economically 
expanding South Vietnam than any communist regime would. 
But he did put the case. Mr Nixon’s speech was a careful and 
earnest attempt to carry conviction. He has decided to appeal, 
over the heads of a large and angry minority, to his own 1 
of Americans: the ones who elected him a year ago. 

By doing so he has taken a considerable risk. The sei 
Moratorium demonstration is due to take place next week' id, 
and the moderates in the anti-war movement will have to 
choose between going out on to the streets with the wild ones, 
which until now they were reluctant to do, and letting it seem 
that Mr Nixon has won them over. But Mr Nixon’s risk 
is not an uncalculated one. The calculation lies in the 
extraordinary paradox that is slowly coming to light in 
Vietnam. The great battles of 1968, which so many 
Americans interpreted as the defeat of their army and which 
therefore led them to want to get out of the war forthwith, 
were in fact a defeat for the communists on such a scale 
that Mr Nixon can now afford to start the process of pulling 
troops out without bringing the roof down on his head. 
The way the South Vietnamese army has followed up the 
slaughter df list year is described by our Saigon Correspondent 
on page 32. Of course, the statistics churned out'by'the 
computer in Saigon have to be taken with a latgfc pinch of salt. 
The communists’ big units ate still iti existence, though most 


of them have retreated over the border ; and a lot of die 
Vietcong’s local men are probably just keeping their heads 
down as the government’s men move into their villages. But 
the essential fact is that the de-Americanisation of the war, 
which could not have been started in 1967, can be started 
in 1969 because of what happened last year. 

This is what gives Mr Nixon his opportunity to appeal to 
the silent—or bemused—centre of American opinion. He 
is asking it to support a policy which consists of offering the 
National Liberation Front a choice between submitting itself 
to an election (an election it would itself help to supervise) 
and, if it ducks that, watching the Americans withdraw at a 
pace that gives the South Vietnamese a chance to take over the 
fighting from them. It would be foolish to say confidently 
that Mr Nixon is going to be able to hold a substantial 
majority of Americans behind this programme. It has to be 
assumed that he will probably have to go on providing the 
doubters with a fairly regular diet of troop withdrawals. He 
will want to keep the casualty lists down below the figure they 
were running at earlier this year ; and that may mean pushing 
too many half-ready South Vietnamese into the fighting too 
soon, with results like the beating they took in the Mekong 
delta on Thursday. He also has to reckon that the anti-w&r 
minority in America, even if it stays a minority, may try to 
impede the normal working of American society. There are 
many things that could break the fragile basis of support he 
so badly needs to keep intact. 

But, so far, intact it still looks. The victories of Mr Nixon’s 
Republican friends in Tuesday’s elections for the governor¬ 
ships of New Jersey and Virginia suggest that his speech on 
Monday night at least did them no harm, and may even have 
helped them. But the opinion polls arc a better guide* The 
middle part of the chart over the page shows that the penult- 
age of Americans who are willing to go along with Mr Noon’s 
policy survived the Moratorium of October 15th unscathed. 
(The Gallup poll has been chosen for this part of the chart in 
preference to the Louis Harris poll, which' shows * lower 
figure of support for Mr Nixon, because the phrasing of the 
Gallup question on this subject seems to us to be likelier to 
measure what people think of Mr Nixon’s policy as a whole.) 
The majority is still, however, a very confused collection of 
people. The right-hand part of the chart shows that clearly 
enough: there are apparently very many Afnericdh* who 
simultaneously say that they are sick of the war, and,that 
they will turn and rend Mr Nixon if he loses It 
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| THE CENTRE HOLDS- 

Do you approve or disapprove of the way President Nixon is 
I handling the situation m Vietnam? 
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Do you approve of the present rate of 
troop withdrawals? 
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Would you oppose Nixon 
if the communists - 



- took over in South 
Vietnam? 


So it is anybody’s guess whether Mr Nixon can keep it up: 
whether the majority will stay with him long enough for the 
withdrawal of most of the American army—or most of its 
fighting units—to proceed at the speed he considers safe. But 
even if he pulls it off there is still one unanswered question. 
What is to prevent North Vietnam and the Vietcong from 
waiting until the process is complete and then roaring back 
in to do what they couldn’t do when the Americans were there ? 
It is the fear that just this will happen that accounts for 
many Americans’ misgivings. And it is the hope that it will 
turn out this way that is sustaining the long-war advocates 
in Hanoi: the men like Truong Chinh, who still looks like 
the best bet to be the eventual successor to Ho Chi Minh’9 
supreme power. 

The answer, or what Mr Nixon hopes is the answer, is 
to be found in the process that is now taking place in Vietnam. 
The longer the present situation continues, the safer it is to 
forecast that three things will happen. The first is that the 
price Mr Nixon has to pay for even a remotely quiescent 
American public opinion will be the evacuation of a steadily 
increasing number of American troops. This is where the 
dock is working against him. But time is working on his 
side, and against North Vietnam, in two other ways. The 
longer the withdrawal of the American army takes, the further 
the rearming of the South Vietnamese army will go. Of 
course, this army is at best an imperfect instrument. But 
the period of relative rest it enjoyed when the Americans were 
doing most of the fighting in 1966 and 1967, and the morale 
it recovered in the Tet offensive last year, have restored some 
of its fighting quality. By 1971, with the help of American 


bombers and artillery, it may be capable of holding the 
frontiers. And, second, the longer the frontiers can be held 
against the communists’ big units the more of the Vietcong’s 
local organisation inside South Vietnam is going to be de¬ 
stroyed. This is the real dividend of the battering the com¬ 
munists took last year. The reoccupation of the countryside 
that followed the Tet offensive exposed the local cells of the 
National Liberation Front. These cells constitute the water 
in which, in Mao’s phrase, the fish of revolution swim. The 
Saigon government at last has a chance, if it is ready to take 
it, to drain the tank. 

This is why North Vietnam, like the United States, is 
betting against time. It is a simplification, but not an unfair 
one, to say that the issue depends on which of two things 
happens first: the destruction of the communists’ organisation 
in the countryside, or the removal of the American forces, 
under the pressure of American opinion, before the South 
Vietnamese army is ready. No doubt other things come 
into it too. If the race against the clock seems to be going the 
Americans’ way, Mr Nixon may find it expedient to make 
a negotiated settlement more attractive to the communists ; 
in particular, by making it clear that he is committed to no 
particular set of men in Saigon. There may come a moment 
in which he might wish to urge President Thieu to make 
way for a man who commands the active support of a 
greater number of South Vietnamese. But, until the com¬ 
munists withdraw their present rejection of any sort of 

otiated settlement, the overriding issue is which side 
most time left. That is why Mr Nixon is still asking 
as many Americans as will listen to him to hold on. 



The Space Recession 

Resignations, recriminations, postponements, design changes and a general 
sense of declining morale suggest that both the American and Soviet 
governments could be losing a little interest in their space men 


Man’s aecond-ever Sight to the moon is due to lift off next 
Friday and to be even more dangerous, if that were possible, 
and ambitious than the first spectacular landing last < July. 
The' American astronauts are going to spend nearly 32 hours 
on the moon, and the equivalent of the working cfey groping 
around on its surface. It ought to be a time, if ever there 
Was for maximum* concentration on sending them out 
‘ fig them back alive. Yet, next week, the resignation 



of their boss is expected to be announced. Dr George Mueller, 
head of the manned space programme, has reputedly had 
enough and is going back to industry. 

What Dr Mueller appears jto have had enough of is not 
necessarily the increasingly vindictive sniping of the scientists 
who had been induced to leave their laboratories for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration’s moon centre 
on what now turns out tp/hftve Jbecn a false bill of goods. 
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Nor is it necessarily the fact that a Nasa old-timer is being 
promoted over his head to the Number 2 job at Nasa. Dr 
Mueller has lived long enough with office politics to appreciate 
that to many of the old guard he is still that interloper from 
industry who in the six years he has been at Nasa always 
made it plain he never intended to spend the rest of his 
working life there. Rather, his breaking point appears to 
have been the realisation that the Nixon Administration’s 
economy drive had now hit the project that,he regarded 
as the lynch-pin of the next space programme, and that the 
whole programme was therefore very probably slowing down. 
Nor is it at all good news for Nasa that the same appears 
to be happening in the Soviet Union. 

The Russians will go to the moon eventually from a space 
platform orbiting the earth that can be used as the assembly 
point for lunar modules. This is the accepted alternative to 
the American way of getting there on a rocket big enough 
to make the journey in a single shot. The drawback to 
the American system is that the payload that can be landed 
on the moon is restricted to whatever the rocket can deposit 
there: at the moment that means two astronauts and a few 
instruments. If the Russian orbiting platform technique could 
be made to work, space ships bigger than anything a single 
tocket could launch could be ferried up from earth in segments 
and joined in orbit. This explains the Russian preoccupation 
with welding in space. But what cannot be explained in 
any other terms than diminishing official interest is the 
statement made at a press conference this week by the 
president of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, no less, that 
the Russians would not have such a permanent platform 
working in much under five years. 

That was hardly the impression given in Moscow when 
the Russians launched three manned Soyuz rockets in three 
consecutive days last month, and hinted at the construction 
of at least a prototype space station. But now it looks as 
if the Russians arc having to back-track—possibly because 
of shortcomings in their computer and electronics industry— 
fiom the concept of these space link-ups being done auto¬ 
matically and to concentrate instead on their being carried 
out manually by the cosmonauts themselves. A lot of this 


manual flying in orbit went on in Soyuz 6 , 7, and 8 last, 
month, and mighty difficult it seemed, too, for nope of^the 
Soyuzes ever actually made contact. * w 

If the Russians are ever going to get; another pre^ige 
victory over the United States, and not t|ie sort World¬ 
wide humiliation they have endured with Lutia 15 during 
the American moon landing, and then With the triple 'Soyuz 
anti-climax, they will have to puli something off soon. For 
if not the Soviet planners may see increasingly less reason 
to continue spending even 1 per c 4 nt of the country's gross 
national product on its cosmonauts. Losers can get very 
discouraged indeed. What is ironic is that a Soviet slowdown 
could be seen as a minor image of the running battle in 
the United States between the scientists and the spaqe 
engineers, but with the Russian scientists coming out cm top. 
The Academy of Sciences is widely regarded as the repository 
of all that is most stuffily conservative in Soviet science. That 
may have been the central cause of the Russian flop. 

But this is also a blow to the Americans, who rely fpr 
new funds in large part on the Nixon Administration's con¬ 
tinuing fear of what the Russians may yet do. Dr Mueller 
was very conscious that so long as the American space 
programme was strictly an Apollo programme, it was limited 
to quick and none-too-productive trips to the moon and back. 
He was also conscious that much of the prohibitive cost of 
going into space was the result of discarding the most 
expensive component, the rocket launcher, at the end of 
each flight. He did not believe that either manned space 
travel or the construction and use of orbiting platforms could 
ever be reduced to acceptable proportions until this problem 
had been removed by developing reusable rockets good for 
up to 100 round trips. These space shuttles have figured 
largely in the programme for the 1970s recently submitted 
by Nasa, but it emerged in a recent discussion at one 
of Houston's learned engineering societies that the space 
shuttle timetable had already slipped a year and was still 
receding. The Administration apparently thinks Nasa should 
be satisfied with the moon, and not cry for a space shuttle 
to go with it. There just is not the same political bonus in 
a space shuttle when the Russians are not breathing down 
your neck. 



The Sandys Delusion 

MPs will have to vote on capital punishment at the worst possible rnoment, 
because of a pointless amendment they passed four years ago. But the Home 
Office has now done its best to help them to the best decision 


As the Tory conference last month proclaimed, the five-year 
trial period for the abolition of capital punishment ends next 
July. It did not need the Tories' own debate to prove that 
this means that all the seamy old arguments about retribu¬ 
tion—which is only a polite word for vengeance—will get 
another airing. No doubt many of the signatories to Mr 
Duncan Sandys’s monster petition, or those who made Up 
the opinion poll majorities in favour of the restoration of 
the death penalty this year, still stick by the same Old 
Testament idea of justice. No doubt the pseudo-liberal argu¬ 
ment that capital punishment is preferable for the convicted, 
and even the one that hanging could be replaced by some¬ 
thing dignified and humane, will both get an innings. On the 
other side, the ghastly near-certainty of mistakes and the 
moral objections to institutionalised murder will again be 
trotted out* Nothing has or could have changed these 
arguments in five years ; they do not need to be thrashed 
out again. The right conclusion was reached in 1965. 


But not everyone who feels that he may vote with 
Mr Sandys believes in an eye for an eye, just as not everyone 
who will vote for the resolution, when the Home Secretary 
decides it should be moved, will do so from a moral belief 
in abolition. They are all concerned about something which 
may have changed, which is the effectiveness of existing 
legal deterrents to murder. That they have to vote at all, 
on the evidence of only three years' criminal statistics<since 
the 1965 act was passed, is the result of a purblind effort of 
Parliament's to bind itself for the future. It was a last- 
minute amendment proposed by Mr Henry Brooke, and 
accepted as a compromise which it was supposed would 
help the bill, that introduced the idea of a trial period. 
This was quite pointless. Parliament could and can reintro¬ 
duce capital punishment, or repeal any act whatsoever, 
whenever it likes. Unfortunately, it was worse than pointless, 
in that it ensured that MPs have to make up their minds 
this session, too soon and too near the general election. 
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whether abolition should be repealed. 

Because they have to vote—if no resolution is moved, 
the 1957 Homicide Act comes hack into force, and hardly 
anybody is prepaied to say they want that—it is no use 
taking a stand on the perfectly good point that three years’ 
statistics are too little on which to make a judgment. The 
only respectable defence for capital punishment is the claim 
that it is an exceptional deterrent. The only way to judge this 
Is on the statistics ; everybody’s a priori conviction on this 
is as subjective as everybody else’s. Three years’ statistics 
cannot be made to do the work of a i5-to-20-year series. 
But they are the best that there are. 

The difficulty is that anyone can pick a number. For 
example, the figure given in the Home Office's criminal 
statistics for 1968 for murders is 203. One could choose 
a figure for relevant murders anywhere between this maxi¬ 
mum and a minimum of about 30—by guesswork. Again, 
is it murders 01 murderers that matter ? This is not a 
quibble. The criminal statistics show that between 1964 
and 1965 the number of known murderers or suspects fell, 
but the number of their victims rose. Between 1965 and 
1966 the teverse happened. The stage was ser for a typical 
parliamentary exchange of irreconcilable figures. 

The Home Office has this week done its best to prevent 
this, although Mr Sandys has already complained that its 
survey is no substitute for an “ independent ” one. Its statisti¬ 
cal unit has published an analysis of all murders from 1957 to 
1968. The figures for murder in this arc much lower : the 203 
in the criminal statistics for 1968, for example, comes down to 
148, because of the exclusion of cases where the verdict was 
reduced to manslaughter in the following year and cases 
where the suspect was acquitted because the jury found that 
he acted in self-defence, or death was accidental. It then adds 
on verdicts reduced to manslaughter because of diminished 
responsibility, a defence which is now replacing pleas of 
insanity, to get a more valid series. It then splits this total 
into “normal” and “abnormal” homicide. Abnormal 
homicide includes cases where the verdict is one of insanity, 
or was reduced to manslaughter because of diminished 
responsibility, or where the suspects committed suicide 
before arrest. This last accounts for nearly one-third of 
all murders—and the vast majority of abnormal murders arc 
family murders. 

Normal murder has increased consistently since i960. The 
report also contains estimates of capital—the category intro¬ 
duced by the 1957 act—and non-capital normal murders 
(it does the same split for abnormal murders, but this is 
virtually meaningless, since in none of these cases would the 
murderer have been sentenced to death). Capital normal 
murders have risen from 4 in 1962 to 29 in 1966, since when 
they have fallen a bit. In 1957 there were 12. For the past 
three years these figures are of course estimates. The statis¬ 
tical unit claims that they arc overestimates since whenever 
there was a doubt it included the case in the capital column, 
and b^pjre 1965 it found a number of cases that it would 
have ^Mtded but the jury found to be non-capital. Just 



the same, there is an increase. The question which has to be 
answered is whether it is significant. 

There are a number of reasons why the answer is that it 
is not. The first is that, as explained, these figures are 
estimates ; it would be better to look at the index of 
nonnal murder. The second Ls that both the index of 
normal murder and the estimated index of capital murder 
started going up long before the death penalty was abolished. 
The fact is that before about i960 murder had not followed 
the trend in all erime, especially violent crime, and that 
since that date it has. The third reason is that the increase 
wits mainly among those whose motives were sonic soit 
of quarrel ; there was no rise in the number of professional 
murders. There was an increase in the number of murders by 
shooting, but nearly three-quarters of these come in the 
abnormal category. There was a big increase in the laige 
number ot family murders ; most of these come in the 
abnormal category. The fourth reason is that this.increase 
does not bring the total out of line with the long-term trend 
in murder. Related to population, these figures arc well 
below those recorded in the first two decades of this century 
and in the 1940s. 

All these conclusions, and the bulk of the report, relate 
to England and Wales. In Scotland there has been a stronger 
upwards trend in the number of murders, but again the 
rise began well before the abolition of capital punishment. 
The argument that this could have been the result of 
discussions about abolition docs not hold water ; two people 
were executed in Britain in 1964. The last reason for 
regarding these fluctuations as insignificant is that while they 
are proportionately large, they arc of course absolutely very 
small ; they cannot begin to compare, for example, with 
the fluctuations in the number of deaths from dangerous 
driving. There arc now around 600 of these a year. 

If the rise in the murder statistics is not significant, is 
the overall rise in violent crime something that could be 
affected by the restoration of the death penalty ? Again, this 
is impossible. And the most staggering rise in this category is 
in the minor crimes of violence, rather than in the group of 
serious woundings. This highlights the question of how 
capital punishment is supposed to deter. Which statistics 
should be matched against those for murder ? Logically, 
this should surely be the number of executions, which fell 
from one for every ten murders known to the police in the first 
two decades of this century to under one m every 50 under 
the provisions of the 1957 act, while the number of murders 
jiggled up and down with no trend except a possible, slight 
fall. Is it the number of people sentenced to death that 
should be counted, no matter whether they are reprieved ? 
The statistics do little for this hypothesis either. 

This sort of precision would be less necessary if MPs 
had before them a long-term, distinct upward trend in 
murders since the abolition of the death penalty, and one 
which was quite distinct from any general rise in criipe. 
There would then be a decision to be made whether the 
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particular dose of non-capital punishment in use was 
too lenient, or was commonly supposed to be too lenient, 
since the solution would then be to increase it, rather than to 
bring back hanging. If not, there is then the truly awful 
problem of the sort of murders for which the death 
penalty should be enforced. It was dissatisfaction with the 
1957 act that gave a lot of weight to the abolitionist argu¬ 
ment. The Home Office report shows that the 1957 act 
was not catching the people it was thought to cover, and 
no one can produce any alternative proposals free from 
both excessive and inhuman rigidity and technical loopholes. 
There is still the question of whether juries can be got to 
convict when the death penalty exists. The experience of 


many American suites with a death penally tyjbich it se|$Qfn 
enforced is of enormously lengthy legal processes, and this 
is hardly encouraging. t , , 

There is a moral tale, related in the report of tfye Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment 0 1 1953, £ Belgian 

attorney-general who, in 1920, decided to enforce a death 
penalty which had been in disuse for some time because of 
a sudden increase in murders connected with robbery. The 
minister of justice stuck it out and refused to ratify the 
penalty. Next year murders fell away to nothing for do 
known reason. It is to be hoped that the British Parliament 
will stick it out this session. Courage, even in the face of 
a general election, sometimes pays. 



It Isn't Simple Any More 

Nor do political slogans help a constructive look at Britain's 
many different housing problems 


It is about two years since Mr Wilson’s (vovemment quietly 
abandoned its previous proclaimed aim of 500,000 new 
houses a year by 1970, and there was a bit more than 
expediency behind the change. Yet politics being what they 
are, it wai clear from Tuesday’s debate in the Commons 
that the sum total of houses built remains the touchstone of 
success. It should not be. Britain has reached a position where 
a series of particular, knotty, housing problems need special 
solutions # which cannot necessarily be supplied merely by 
increasing the national total of housing—any more than 
increasing average incomes gets rid of poverty. The tough 
spots aie really tough ; the worst conditions humanly shame¬ 
ful ; but no simple policy fits. 

In fact the Government has been adapting its policies to 
the new, more complicated situation, although far more 
needs to be done. But as Minister of Housing Mr Anthony 
Greenwood has failed completely to put fire into his cause, 
with results which appear to justify the suspicions that, seen 
as a series of minority problems rather than a matter of 
slogans and national targets, housing is being treated as 
a low priority subject in Government circles, except as a 
stick with which to beat reluctant Tory councils. 

When successive economic crises, plus calculations of the 
cost of the new method of subsidising council housing to 
a fixed interest rate of 4 per cent, forced a cut in the pace 
at which the central government approved local council 
housing schemes, three things happened. It was sensibly 
decided that the 130-odd local authorities with the worst 
gross housing shortages and/or the most slums should 
continue to be allowed to build as much as they could 
cope with. These included the 20 councils now accused by 
Mr Greenwood of slacking off, and a good many more who, 
through more sophisticated forecasting (plus some political 
bias), now say they are not as priority as all that. 

Secondly, and at first independently of the immediate 
economic crisis, there was a big switch in emphasis towards 
rescuing decaying houses, some of which would previously 
have been either pulled down or just left to rot. This cul¬ 
minated in the housing act which cafne into force last August, 
too recently to judge the effect of its new incentives. 
Government surveys had revealed, in 1967, a very much 
larger problem of unfitness, disrepair and obsolescence in 
the housing stock than had been expected—a problem 
distributed widely but very Unevenly arourid the country. 
It was clear that both the replacement rate and the improve¬ 
ment rate must be stepped up ; luckily a foreseeable dip in 
the creation of new households in the early 1970s has provided 


a breathing space for this change of emphasis. 

It was not at first intended that renewal should be*a 
substitute for new building. The number of hopeless 
is still enough to justify a 500,000 annual building life/ if 
only the money were there and if only the, clearance prb^fjss 
was* not such a complex legal, administrative and social 
operation. Glasgow still has the worst slums in northern 
Europe. In Lancashire a good quarter of the houses need 
pulling down or modernising. But, increasingly, renewal is now 
being sold as an alternative to new building. This makes 
sense in some places, but not necessarily in all of those where 
it is being regarded as preferable to more council building (at 
least until councils find out what it really costs). 

The third thing that happened when the Government 
lowered its sights for council house building, was a pious 
reliance that the private sector would take up any slack that 
was thus created in the building industry. In the event council 
housing has declined more than intended, not only for 
political reasons but also (and very largely) because of the 
need to strengthen high flats to prevent another Ronan 
Point disaster ; and because of stricter central government 
scrutiny of plans in conjunction with the new subsidy and the 
attempt to impose uniform standards. There were 139,000 
public sector houses started in the first nine months of this 
year compared with 150,600 in the same period last year. 
But at the same time there were only 131,000 private starts.. 
Mr Greenwood now admits he sees no hope of more than 
360,000 completions in all, this year or next. 

The main reason for the decline in the building of houses 
for sale is that the Government is now putting the principal 
weight of its general economic policy on to restriction of the 
money supply. On national economic grounds this is prob¬ 
ably the right emphasis, but it hits extremely harshly at 
the building societies (although the increase in deposits with 
them last month is regarded by some as a possible turning 
in the tide), and at building firms. So long as one-third of 
private houses are built by very small firms, each producing 
less than six houses a year, the supply is bound to be very 
sensitive to changes in credit restrictions. Rising costs plus 
the squeeze may also be preventing private builder^ from 
attempting improvements in the quality of the houses they 
build, just as customers are beginning to demand them. In 
some parts of the country buyers can afford to be more 
choosey because, in quantity if not quality, * there is already 
the 6 per cent surplus of houses assumed by forecasters to be 
necessary for mobility, second homes, and so forth. These are 
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signs that consumers may feel they no longer always get value 
for money in new building, in terms of space, location and 
environment. 

Unexpectedly, this is now proving even more true of 
council housing. It is in the subsidised public sector that the 
clash between the standards people expect—or governments 
impose—and the price they are prepared to pay has become 
most evident. Outside Greater London—which still has a 
plain, old-fashioned housing shortage—it is increasingly 
common for councils to have difficulty letting houses at 
both ends of the scale. People turn up their noses at the 
very poorest type of council tenement ; and also look suspic¬ 
iously at expensive new flats where (they rightly suspect) 
rents could soon rise to a level at which it would be a 
much better proposition to be paying a mortgage. All these 
statements need qualifying in the light of local situations ; 
and particularly of the knowledge that there is still too much 
local favouritism and blindness to social needs in the alloca¬ 
tion of council housing Greater responsibility towards the 
weak must be demanded, and should not be hard to demand 
now that many councils have more vacant houses on their 
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hands as tenants die or move out The shift should increase 
after the promised recasting of subsidies. 

Does this really mean that the time has come (as many 
right wingers would like) for local authorities to cease build¬ 
ing, and to run down their stocks by sales to occupiers or 
housing associations ? Too often, such sales would be made 
on terms that were very unprofitable to the ratepayer (and 
the community). But it is perfectly reasonable to consider some 
such policy as just one option among many in the light 
of local needs in particular areas. Expansion of local authority 
mortgage lending—Mr Greenwood this week made a 
welcome announcement of an increase of funds available 
for this purpose next year from £55 million to £100 million 
—is a sensible alternative way of helping some people whose 
income or type of property rule them out of consideration 
by building societies. But plainly, many places, especially 
those with the most slums and overcrowdings will need 
even more council building for years to come. As the principal 
providers of rented accommodation, local authorities are in 
the picture to stay ; but they need to find more socially 
flexible ways of doing their job. 



The Splitter 

Mrs Gandhi's move to the left has now brought India to the brink of a 
potentially disastrous division 


India’s Congress party has always had an astonishing capacity 
for, squabbling with itself—but also for remaining in one 
piece. This unity began to crumble shortly before, and after, 
the 1967 elections. In several of India’s states the almost 
traditional disputes between whatever party faction controlled 
the local legislature and the one that ran the party machine 
were formalised into open splits. Among the results were 
unstable communist-dominated coalition governments in two 
states, a stablp right T wing coalition in a third, and political 
mayhem in several more. 

This, on a national level, is the danger inherent in the 
split which Mrs Indira Gandhi has now brought about by 
breaking with her right-of-centre opponents in New Delhi 
who objected to the leftward move in her policies. The 
country has no natural alternative government to that of 
the Congress party, and has shown no sign of producing 
one. In 1967 it elected 283 Congress members to its 521- 
member parliament ; 42 members of the Swatantra party 
and 35 of the Jan Sangh, which can, very roughly, be called 
the right ; 42 communists divided between two squabbling 
parties and 36 socialists, similarly divided ; 25 professional 
Madrassis ; and a further 6o-odd belonging to minor parties 
or none. Even if Mrs Gandhi can swing a large majority 
of the present Congress parliamentary party behind her, at 
least four parties would be needed to form a left-wing govern¬ 
ment in the present legislature ; and, after elections, one 
could hardly envisage any government that did not involve 
four or five. A country whose endemic weakness is, already, 
governmental indecision could hardly ask for worse. 

It might of course in due time get worse ; one of those 
bluff, soldierly regimes that tidy up the shop, shut up the 
> newspapers, and then find themselves trying to sit for ever 
on the lid of a country whose pent-up opposition threatens 
to blow the whole place up. No one has yet produced Any 
convincing scenario for a military takeover in India* but 
those educated Indians-—the majority—who believe that 
voting is actually better than rubber-stamping could profitably 
study the^fpfeer of Field-Marshal Ayub Khan or of his 


successor who is now back to restoring law and order in 
East Pakistan by the traditional military means. 

Whether these bogeys will frighten Mrs Gandhi and her 
enemies back from the brink which they stepped boldly off 
last weekend is another matter. It is still possible, even now : 
rival meetings of the party executive and rival calls for rival 
party conferences do not, yet, amount to the formation of 
rival parties. But it is a pretty slim hope. Mrs Gandhi at 
least thinks she can win outright victory : “ I am not interested 
in unity for committing suicide,” was how she put it last 
month. “ The people,” in her version, “ are clamouring for 
a faster pace,” and she reckons that with their aid she can 
push “ the syndicate ” off her back and get moving. 

Mrs Gandhi will bear a heavy responsibility if she is 
wrong. She has done more to provoke the split than her 
opponents have, and she may thereby have condemned India 
to years of helpless drift. Any decisive non-communist govern¬ 
ment would be better than that. But even if she succeeds, 
one must still ask where her faster pace would take her. The 
answer is that it might take her into a period of slower 
economic growth than might otherwise have been possible. 

Until she suddenly nationalised the private banks in July, 
her 3^ years of power had been marked by no notably 
socialist spirit. Her predecessor, Mr Shastri, somewhat relaxed 
the rigid controls on foreign investment of the Nehru era, 
and she has not attempted to restore their full rigour. Indeed, 
she started well by devaluing an obviously«,overrated rupee 
and seeking to control imports more by price than licensing. 
The local business community has complained often enough, 
but no louder than it did to Mr 3 hastri ; it had been toleraoly 
happy with the budgets of Mr Morarji Desai—whom Mrs 
Gandhi kicked out of the finance ministry as a preliminary 
to taking over the banks. 

The government decided last autumn against a general 
relaxation of the system for licensing new industrial capacity, 
but it i offered marginally more freedom. Mrs Gandhi’s real 
bursts have been fired against the concentrations of economic 
power represented by the major industrial empires. This 
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is where the real split occurs. There it a strong economic 
case for saying that a country at India's state of development 
can best get moving if it allows a few big industrial empires 
to provide its main dynamic. Look at what has happened 
in Japan, or is happening today in Menjco, Gandhi. 
would reply that this has all sorts of unacceptable social* dr 
moral consequences. A recent inquiry into the licensing 
system has provided her with useful ammunition. It criticised 
the major groups—especially the Birla group, whose alleged 
malpractices are now being investigated by another commit¬ 
tee—and recommended that their activities in the consumer 
goods sector should be restricted to smaller industrialists. 

Will moderation end, if and when Mrs Gandhi is free 
to move faster off in her chosen direction ? Indian business¬ 
men ’were more shaken by Mr Desai’s dismissal than by the 
bank takeover, which they had to some extent discounted in 
advance, as had foreign investors: it does not yet seem to 
have significantly altered the plans of British companies (which 
still account for some 50 per cent of the outstanding foreign 
private investment, and 20 to 30 per cent of the new invest¬ 
ment). The doubts—and these in time must certainly affect 
foreign as well as big domestic investors—arise over what 
might happen next. 

Industrialists, Indian and foreign, have adapted readily 
to past restrictions once they have known clearly what 
was happening or likely to happen. Some major 
foreign investments, and doubtless many minor 
ones, have clearly been prevented by doctrinaire—though 
not necessarily indefensible—attitudes. The American 
Congress six years ago refused, against President Kennedy's 
advice, to finance a new steel plant, partly because it 
would be in the public sector, and partly because the 
Americans reckoned the Indfen public sector was grossly in¬ 
efficient. The Indians refused an American fertiliser project 
because they reckoned it would be a very much better "deal 
for its sponsors than for India. But the number of foreign 
collaboration agreements, one crude measure of interest and 
acceptance, was at its highest from 1956 to 1964, the high 
years of “ socialism,” and has sharply fallen rince. The 


aUgppifod najtkttldJsatian of raw material imports; produc¬ 
tivity incentives { profit-sharing; ceilings on incomes and 
urban property holdings ; more autonomy for public-sector 
managements; reservation of future development in most 
cpriupra ^ small industrialists; encouragement of 
ffeW 1 e mrep rfe ne tini ^ a ban on new foreign capital in fields 
where local know-how is available (but is the local know-how 
really as efficient ?); and various measures to assist the poor 
peasant or landless labourer (which are badlyneeded if the 
new prosperity of the countryside is not to he translated into 
class war). 

This is a curate's egg, and one of the bad parts ib pretty 
certainly restraint on the productive capacities of the 
industrial giants. India is not so flush with sources of 
investment and management that it can afford to put limits 
on them. But at least it recognises the part that sharp men 
in vulgar pursuit of profit have played in Indian* develop* 
ment. Mrs Gandhi wpuld restrict foreign investment, but 
she would probably try to avoid scaring it away (as, for 
instance, nationalisation of the foreign banks might). She 
would not encourage foreign aid. In the past three years, 
the United States has been increasingly reluctant to lend, 
and the Indians fairly reluctant to borrow ; but both blocks 
will have to be overcome if economic expansion is to proceed 
as it should, and now, thanks to the “green revolution" 
in agriculture, can. 

That revolution is not as unprecedented as has been 
made out: agricultural yields, which have grown some 20 per 
cent in the past decade, had grown 15 per cent in the 
preceding one. But there is good reason, in improved seeds 
and a farming community that has proved it is now at last 
genuinely respoosiVe to price incentives, to think it will go 
rapidly ahead. Mm Gandhi’s proposals, apart from their 
Certainly desirable social effects, might tnaiginally affect it 
both wayl They would make it slightly harder for the 
laigeMcale farmers to accumulate capital, though they would 
make it easier for the smaller ones ; they -would lessen tenants’ 
insecurity (now growing as land values rise), which is one 
obstacle to investment in modem fanning methods. 


yearly figures of private investment in those years also rose, 
though in no obvious pattern ; they were at a high point 
in 1966-67, the last year for which figures are available, 
probably reflecting the liberalisations of the Shastri era. 

But foreign investment is not the make-or-break question. 
The Indians have been determined—possibly too determined, 
as with fertilisers—to retain control of their own economy, 
and only about 20 per cent of their manufacturing output 
can be ascribed to foieign-controlled companies or foreign 
minority interests in Indian-controlled ones. The fortunes 
of locally owned industry art more significant. One cannot 
be certain what might have happened if Mr Nehru had not 
committed his party to “socialism" in the midrigsos, 
reserving large industrial rectors for public enterprise. Mr 
Nehru's supporters say that indupfbial production doubled in 
the next decade. His critics say that a look at what has 
happened in more capitalist economies in south-can Asia will 
show that it could have grown much more. Middlcxrf-the- 
roaders may reply that India's industrial production, and 
company profits, reflect the state of the harvests more than 
any blessing or bane of socialism. All three rose cheerfully in 
the 1950s, slowed down in the early 1960s, actually fril in 
the drought years of 1965-67, and are now on the move 
again. Indian “socialism” so far has produced 
miracles nor disaster, even if it-does seem that it has kqpt the 
economy unnecessarily sluggish/ « J 

Mrs Gandhi ha* not suggested that^if the wtos^riks teW? 1 
rush in to bash the private «6ctdfj though rite 
like to curb large industrial&ts*!# flk fltatft;o&es. 

Her policy note of July, which startca the whole crisis, 


All this, maybe, if Mrs Gandhi wins. If she loses, it is 
unlikely that her opponents, in turn, could establish complete 
control of the Congress party. Nor, if they could, would they 
deviate greatly and immediately from past economic policies. 
No .government could abruptly reverse course, although one 
without Mrs Gandhi would regard economic growth as a 
greater prize than egalitarianism. But an outright victory for 
either side seems improbable. Hie political effects of the 
present struggle are therefore likely to be more significant 
than the economic ones. And what is now the likeliest 
outcome of Mm Gandhi's action—a formal split of the 
Congress party—would be, politically and in time economic¬ 
ally, the worn* 


European Trends 

The rim of this publication it to provide reasoned and 
impartial assessment of progress towards European economic 
integration* Sock quarter, European Trends separates the 
essential news items from the dispensable In the November 
issue, the Subjects for reports in depth are 
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Air freighting problems? 


This winter. Air Canada will be flighting up 
to 90 pallets a week to Canada from 
London. And back again. If you have a 
cargo awaiting shipment, we're awaiting. 

The good news to all businessmen 
moving goods into and out of Canada is 
this: 

This winter Air Canada is increasing its 
scheduled freight services between London 
and Canada. You will be able to choose 
from 10 jet freighters, every week. 
Destination details: 

AIM 0 flights go to Montreal. 

Three all-freighters go on to Toronto, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 

Altogether Air Canada covers 37 cities in 


Canada. So wherever your cargo is bound 
for in Canada, Air Canada can fly it there, or 
nearby. We can also speed your cargo to 
any of 8 key centres in the USA, like 
Chicago, Miami and Los Angeles. And if 
you're sending cargo to or from the USA, 
here is a fact worth remembering. At 
Toronto, the gateway to the whole north¬ 
east American industrial complex, Air 
Canada has fully automated, 24-hour pallet¬ 
handling facilities. There, and at Montreal, 
Air Canada can turn your cargo round 
faster and more efficiently than almost any¬ 
where else in the world. 

Note: To importers/exporters from and 
to the Far East. Air Canada's sea-air service 


via Vancouver combines low rates, low 
transit time and maximum security for your 
cargo to give you an East-West sea-air ser¬ 
vice second to none. And now, with three 
all-cargo freighters per week covering 
Vancouver, you have the opportunity to 
make massive use of this unique service. 

To find out the full details of Air Canada’s 
comprehensive freight services, call your 
cargo agent today. Or ring Air Canada direct. 

AIR CANADA @ 

20 Grosvanor Hill, London, Wl. 01-759 4751. St. Andrew House, 
50SttUchlehall S1..6IM00W, C2 Prestwick 79OT2 ■ Manchester: 
23fl 8882/3 ■ Bmmnonnm : Central 4515/6- Leeds 20628 
Belfast 256S2 - Dublin 771488 . Slutnnon 61118 


Air Canada makes the whole business 
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The Fading Reign In Spain 

* 

General Franco has brought new men to the top in Spain whoaM no champiom 
of democracy, but the way they will run the country could lead it that way 


For all his 76 years and failing health. General Franco can 
still pull surprises. It was no secret in Spain that a cabinet 
reshuffle was imminent. The scandal over the credits 
advanced to the textile company, Matcsa, involved the 
ministries of finance and commerce ; cabinet ministers were 
known to be hardly on speaking terms with each other ; the 
succession to Franco as head of state having been settled 
in favour of Prince Juan Carlos, the time seemed ripe for the 
appointment of a prime minister. But General Franco kept 
them on tenterhooks. By waiting until October 29th to 
announce the changes he achieved three things. It was made 
quite clear to the country that all factions of the old cabinet 
—falangists, monarchists, conservative Catholics, the aimed 
forces and the younger pragmatists—had accepted Juan 
Carlos as the future king of Spain. Second, the,timing 
coincided with the talks in Brussels between Spanish officials 
and representatives of the European Economic Community 
about future trading agreements. Third, October 29th was 
the 36th anniversary of the founding of the Falange, and the 
naming of the new cabinet cruelly turned the traditional 
celebration into a wake for the death of the party’s influence. 

For the surprise Franco sprang on his country was a 
ruthless sweeping away of the old guard, including the most 
influential falangists, and theiz replacement by new men 
whose outlook radically changes the face of the Spanish 
government. General Franco did not replace himself as 
prime minister, as had been expected ; this is a card he 
can play when he sees how his new team is accepted in 
Spain and abroad. At home the immediate reaction has been 
a squeal of pain from the falangists. This party—the last 
real repository of fascism in Spain—is angry not only because 
it has been relegated into insignificance, not only by the 
clobbering its demonstrators received at the hands of the 
Madrid police on the day of the cabinet changes, but by 
the fact that its arch-enemy, the Opus Dei movement, has 
become the strongest voice in the new team. For the first 
time in his 30 years of power Franco has been bold enough 
to abandon the habit of balancing Spain’s various factions 
and power groups by giving them cabinet seats. The men 
he has chosen to run Spain now, and during the difficult 
period of transition when he relinquishes power, are without 
obvious allegiances. Their claim to office is technical ability. 

The new appointments appear to be a triumph for the 
vice-president, Admiral Carrero Blanco, and his prot6g£, Sr 
Laureano Lopez Rod6, who has been the minister responsible 
for Spain’s economic development. Sr Lopez Rodo is a senior 
member of Opus Dei, a movement of Catholic laymen which 
disclaims any political commitments but is visibly active 
in most parts of Spanish life. Its members are to be found in 
high places in industry, commerce and banking : and now in 
the government. If they have a common factor beyond a 
personal dedication to the Christian life it is their sihgle- 
mindedness and their passion for work. They believe that 
experts know best ; that ministers should be appointed for 
their expertise ; that party politics are irrelevant. They tend 
to favour a paternalistic authoritarianism at home, a liberal 
capitalist system and an outward-looking economic policy. 

It is men with such ideas who now have Spain’s economic 
ministries firmly in their hands ; and it is an Opus Dei 
member who has taken over the foreign ministry from Sr 
Castiella. The new minister, Sr Lopez Bravo, fits weB into 
the new pattern of the cabinet. A marine engineer, former 


director of the department of foreign 1 trade and recently 
minister of industry, his primary task will be to widen and 
tighten Spain’s ties with western Europe and particularly 
with the common market. He is known' to be frankly pro* 
American, and an avowed Anglophile. That should Kelp 
him to repair the damage capita to Spain's rklatfoxtyihip tykn 
the United States over the tedious negotiations on Ameriafii 
bases and with Britain over the Gibraltar Issuer The forete 
minister is most unlikely to modify Spain's daim w 
sovereignty over the Rock, but it is fair to hope that his 
tactics will be cleverer—and gentler—than those used by 
his predecessor. 

The other appointments are no less interesting. General 
Franco's oldest friend and colleague, the; tough veteran 
Alonso Vega, has been replaced at the ministry erf 
interior by the dvil governor pf Barcelona, one of tf# 
men who persuaded Franco to resist the army's deshfe P 
take over the country last January when public order <pr|i 
in jeopardy. Gone too are the three septuagenarian 
ministers. Their successors will more accurately mfyet the 
views of the officers who are too yourig to have Pad® 
their reputations in the civil war. The departure of the niccai* 
ful minister of information and tourism, Sr Fraga, Iribarne, 
is more surprising; but he has been seriously at odd* with 
both the army and the Opus Dd members of .the pwwut 
cabinet. The disappearance of the falangist minister, or Soils 
Ruiz, who combined the role of heading the government* 
controlled labour unions with being secretary-general of the 
National Movement, will be unlamented in Spain. His pew 
law on the trade unions satisfied ndther the old guard nor 
the more liberal members of the cabinet and it will be surpri(h 
ing if it is heard of again. By putting two men in Sr Solis's 
place, Franco has separated the labour unions from the 
National Movement and reduced falangist influence over 
both. The workers may now get more say jn union affairs, 
without getting control. 

The new look General Franco has given to his government 
does not mean that Spain will now proceed to a more 
democratic system of government. The t( Christian techno¬ 
crats,” as the Opus Dei members and their sympathisers 
have been called, may handle the students, the striking 
workers and the opposition more intelligently. They may 
be more prepared to allow grievances to be aired in the 
press. They will certainly want to present an image of 
respectability and moderation abroad. But it is unlikely 
that they will take the risk of retarding Spain’s economic 
progress by permitting free trade unions and real elections 
in even the moderately near future. Nor indeed would they 
be there if they had any such intentions in mind. Real power 
still rests in General Franco and his army. That having been 
said, this change is to be welcomed. The more Spain opens 
its doors to the world, and the more outWard-looking its 
ministers are, the more influence the democracies of the 
west will have on Spain. The Spaniards haW not yet taken 
the big step, the changes in institutions, that would move 
them back to democracy. But at least the 1 mCn running 
the country are now people committed to ideas that might 
one day produce that result; at least Spain can no longer 
really deserve the adjective fascist. Spam has gone as far 
in coming back in from the^cold of the far right as 
Jugoslavia, in the other comer of southern Europe, has in its 
return from the authoritarianism of the left. 
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Take the figure you first 
thought of... 



Barber left, Jenkins right fmostly) 


The debate on whether any cosmetics have Column 2 refers to the net under- 
been applied to the trade accounts showed recording of exports that arose up to 
Parliament at its worst. On the first day June, and column 3 makes a tentative 
the Conservatives’ Mr Anthony Barber preliminary assessment of the extent to 
seemed to misunderstand the figures that which publicity about these 14 missing 
he was talking about, which was alantiing exports ” caused the hurried lodgment in 
m a man who had been tipped as July-September of some export documents 
Mr Heath's possible Chancellor of the that then either got into the figures before 
Exchequer. Mr Callaghan, the ex-Chan- their normal time or else really belonged 
ceilor, replied that Mr Jenkins would to earlier months. The “ corrected 
demolish Mr Barber on Monday, but balance ” in column 4 is then deduced by 
meanwhile “ the statistics are completely adding together columns 1 to 3. Such a 
consistent with each other month by corrected figure has not been tabulated 
month" (which is the one thing that in Board of Trade returns, and it probably 
recent tiade statistics have not been). On ought to have been to help the less 
Monday, Mr Macleod, who did know initiated. A salient point from the table is 
what Mr Barber had been talking about that about £12 million of the reported 
and sounded unhappy in consequence, £24 million deficit in June was aue to 
spent far too long trying to pick up the bogus reporting, and so was about £15 
pieces. So Mr Jenkins was then able to million of the reported £26 million 
demolish Mr Barber without revealing surplus in September ,* thus £27 million 
anything alx>ut the economy, especially of the reported £50 million improvement 
the Government's forward projections of between these two months was due to 
the course of < production, investment, bogus factors. 

world trade, wages and the standard of To those who say that everybody with 
living, which is ( what an economic debate any nous has realised this all along, the 
ought to be al>out. answer is that many people do not realise 


it now ; they appear to include Mr 
Barber. 'He based his assault on the 
omission of import figures for American 
military aircraft '(which always is quite 
clearly explained in the main monthly 
Board of Trade table) and on his 
“ discovery ” of a bogus factor of a bare 
£22 million for the two month? August- 
September combined '(which he got by 
adding columns 2 and 3 for those two 
months, but without recognising that for 
measurement of distortion of trend you 
need to look at the corrected figures for 
earlier months as well). 

In addition, nobody is sufficiently 
pressing Mr Jenkins about the most 
worrying recent statistical discovery. This 
was not just that 3 or 4 per cent of the 
6 million documents required to record 
annual exports were not being submitted, 
but the astonishing fact that about a third 
of the 6 million were probably being filled 
in wrong ; something like 25 per cent 
of documents submitted in a sample check 
overstated the real value of exports 
(usually putting the c.i.f. price instead of 
the f.o.b, one), while another 10 per 
cent understated their value (usually put¬ 
ting the ex-works price). The Government 
has rather arbitrarily decided that this 
enormous volume of misreporting has 
probably yielded a net overvaluation of 
exports by about 1 per cent, which is 
why its rough estimate of previous net 
under-recording (as shown in column 2 of 
our table) has been roughly chopped from 
3 or 4 per cent of average monthly exports 
to about 2 per cent. 

A massive document hunt has been set 
afoot to track down under-reporting, 
involving a comparison of individual 
export documents (about half a million a 
month) against manifests relating to all 
ship and aircraft departures ; so that it 
is hoped to have a clear picture of any 
gross under-recording that actually took 
place in August by about the time that 
the October trade returns are published 
next week. It would be nice to think 
that a similar massive effort is being 
made to check the overvaluation in 


The squabble over the presentation of 
the trade figures can best be followed in 
the accompanying table. Column 1 shows 
the crude trade balance, which does tend 
to be given most publicity ; it appears 
as the main tajble in the Board of Trade’s 
monthly hand-jout. Columns 2 ihd 3 show 
figures that have appeared ix^jth6 text of 
successive Board of hand-outs, 

although not' always in convenient form 
(and also not in tty tabular matter). 
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Close to the heart of London 
i Hawker Siddeley Harrier jet 
ook off vertically to climb 
ibove the roar of rush*hour 
raffle. 

Could this be the key to inter- 
;ity transport in the 70’s? 

The Hawker Siddeley Harrier 
s the first operational vertical take- 
>ff and landing (VTOL) transonic 
et in the world. 


Because of this capability, the 
ultimate in inter-city transport is 
now closer to reality. 

Already, the DHC Twin Otter, 
a short take-off and landing (STOL) 
aircraft, produced in Canada by 
de Havilland, a Hawker Siddeley 
company, is operating successful 
commuter services in North 
America. 

Where else in the world are our 


products turning up? In Milan* ^here 
industrial robots man automobile " 
production lines. InHotig Kong^ftfere 
police launches are powered by Our 
marine diesels. InKenyk* where 
massive electric transformers are 
assembled on site. 

This is an international group, • 
Manufacturing in five continents. ' 
Selling world-wide. Making a world 
of difference. 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service. 







like country views, and country girls. We're not 
quite sure what this one’s up to, but one thing is dear - 
the unspoiled Victorian countryside. And we're doing our 
best to keep it that way. Because High Speed Gas doesn’t 
spoilthe view - it goes underground. That’s why, in spite 
of the fact that we’ll be laying over seven thousand miles 
of pipeline to bring natural gas from the North Sea, 
milkmaids won’t mind. 

But itVlfjpt only the pipes we’re particular about. 


We planned and landscaped our North Sea terminal at 
Bacton with the approval of the Fine Art Commission; 
a coveted architectural award was won by - would you 
believe - a gasworks ? And our new Research Station 
near Newcastle won another. 

The British gas industry will treble in size over the 
next few years. The bigger we get, the more we’ll care. 
Because we’re countty-lovers, too. 



High Speed Gas...for Britain's heat 
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* form. This it on* of 

the linacciufccy of I Mhmi 
fifruiiaU «Mt thetffyJd. 
to collate their pgy&efii* figurgsfn a 
vary Odd Way. h£ya infuriated everybody 
for years by dafenmg that fhfy hafc* been 
running aomethihg like finer overall balance^ 
of payments 'deficit during periods whehv 
everybody ha* known they have been rim* * 
oipg a huge surplus; they afe then apt 
to slip in such figures as two billion 
dollars’ worth of net errors and omissions 
in the last line of their accounts. The 
moral is that such very uncertain 
quantities as estimated balance of pay¬ 
ments figures should not be waved as 
political banners. 

Mr Jenkins this week was hardly obey¬ 
ing that moral. Indeed, the way in which 
he won his undoubted parliamentary 
triumph deserved some sort of prize for 
cheek. He naturally won a good and 
approving press, and roars of backbench ] 

approval, by saying that British news- , 

papers, contrary to poor Mr Barber’s | 

insinuations, were far too bright to be sold , 

a pup by any taring up of sober economic , 
facts ; and he then won front page head- ( 
lines in a majority of national newspapers, , 
as well as sending his backbenchers into ] 
more roars of ecstasy, by anfibunqng that \ 
he now believed that in the middle two t 
quarters of 1969 he had reached, three j 
months early, 11 the most ambitious target 
I ever set . „ . . a surplus at the annual j 
rate of £$00 million.” s 

How far was this headline stuff ? It c 
had been known for two months that the t 
balance of payments surplus in the second ^ 
quarter was £100 million, so that the ^ 
£500 million annual rate would foe 
reached in those middle two quarters if 
the third quarter’s experience was £50 | 

million better. It had been known for one ' 
month that the “ corrected ” visible trade ^ 
balance for the third quarter was £73 
million better. The new information that 
set the backbenchers and newspaper head- c 
lines alight this week was therefore a , 
well-presented intimation that Mr Jenkins . 
is inclined to hazard the guess that in the 
latest quarter the capital and invisible . 
accounts probably did not gCt more than i 
about £20 million worse. If be had, r 
uncosmetically, put his only mew I 
announcement that way, would it have * 
become next day’s lead story in the first 
editions of The Times, Guardian and Sun ? 


OHe/loren: winning i$ riot the end 


revealed that fraud had taken place at the 
local Labour party selection conference 
which adopted him as its candidate. The 
Sunday Times investigations were 
sufficiently detailed to convince most 
people that, at the very least* persona¬ 
tion occurred at the selection conference. 
It is believed that Mr O’tialloran was 
adopted by one vote on the second ballot 
There is no suggestion that he had any 
knowledge of the irregularities at . the 
conference, or, indeed, that he necessarily 
benefited from diem, although tfie over¬ 
whelming inference is that they were, 
undertaken to ensure that an "Irish” 
candidate was adopted. “But these 
allegations will hang over his head 
throughout his parliamentary career. It 
is in his 4 and the public’s interest that 
the Labour party* should hold a full 
inquiry. 

If the allegations are proved, the 
Labour party should then convene a new 
selection conference. If that selection 
conference adopted a different candidate, 
the Labour party might be reluctant to 
hold another by-election, and Mr 
O’Halloran might feel impelled to go 
along with that view out of loyalty to his 
party. No great harm would be, done if 
he did, and be would'be free to seek 
another seat for the genera] election. 
What all parties should be made aware 
of is that no one expects them to be 
composed entirely of angels , but what the 
country does expect is that when the odd 
disreputable element is exposed, it should 
be quickly disowned. 

By-elections _ 

Labour bndly adrift 


editions of The Times, Guardian and Sun ? By-elections are notoriously tricky guides 

* either to die state of national public 

D .... v opinion at the time they are held or to 

JrOllttCS v the subsequent.general election. But the 

1 1 '■■■ ' ~ results of last week’s five by-elections 

The Islinaton affair cannot U juggled in anyway to give the 

v Labour party any real encouragement. 

.~~ The only solace for Labour is that it lost 

For one by-election winner last week only one seat, whereas had the elections 
victory had jts sour ride# Mr Michael ^ been held at the height of its Unpopularity 
O’HaUoran held jrfordi Isllngfon Earlier 4 hi§ pis*r it Woufil have,lost the. 
Labour, and took hh seat in the Commons four English seats easily. If die results 
on Tuesday, after the Sunday Times had were confirmation of a Labour recovery, 


For one by-election winner 


t lL 


riighdy lest thin the »**<—*«. 
Beetedaw a year agoi Tlte*¥tifc0J®M 
probably did even ihotp for thr Wlgm 
morale than their victory at Swindqh^T^^ 
prd-Tory swing at Swindon 
was the highest of the five* 
candidate won because the 


t 5*3 P*r cent of the 
from Labour, and the cdittraM 
the two extreme left 
than double die Jpty 
sense. Labour vrouiahiclv k tel kwH 


- As to howfar Ae 
opinion in tbe tountty 
a 'matter, tet 
parfiteA argument;* 
confused by the accuracy nf jmqpfiqm 
polls in predicting die Mrifcl la v fid^hdu 
oonstituencie#P\Ifi Swifife, Mariam 
The Times was qiot 0 Othtp jn file 

Daily Telegraph only i.f* p Ojt cent ottfon 
the swing j in Newcastle, the BfMtyfyd 
Opinion roll in the Dotty Moif bwte- 
estimated the pro-Tory swing by? lesStfaan 
1 per cent. One therefore takes one's pick 
of whose poll is more accurately predict¬ 
ing the national Tory swing: Gallup's 4*7, 
Marpian’s 5.4 or NOFs 8.8. The 
Economist is inclined to plump for NOP. 
Two weeks ago we suggested that the 
jLgbour patty would be justified in 
'deducting a cOuple otf points from the 
average swing in the by-elections to get 
die national figure: doing this to last 
week's by-election average would bring it 
right ih line. with NOP’s national 
reckoning. 

Even the most confident Tories do not 
contend that the by-election results are 
proof positive that Labour cannot win the 
next election. But if it is assumed that 
the general election is at most a year 
away some rough, but interesting, com¬ 
parisons can be made with by-elections in 
previous Parliaments. About a year 
before the 1964 general election the 
average swing in by-elections was 7 per 
cent to Labour ; at the general election 
it was 3.1 per cent to Labour. In 1958, 
the swing was 3 per cent to Labour in the 
by-elections, and t.i per cent to the 
Tories in the 1959 general election. When 
Labour was in government the same thing 
happened. A year before the 1951 
election, by-election* were showing an 
average pro-Tory swing of 4 per cent; in 
the general election it was 0.9. A year 
before the 1930 general election, by- 
elections were averaging a 6 per cent 
swing to the Tories} r who finished; up with 
a* 2.9 per cent swing at the general 
election. v < 

If this sort of history is repeating itself, 
so that in the general election the govern¬ 
ment of the day pulls back 3 to 4 per cent 
of the swing that was against it in the 
by-elections a year befosa, Labour if w now 
badly adrift. For.Whliiit I»try*,th« *o 
get the 4 per cent-swing which will, give 
them a bare majority at the next election 
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More than a copper 
or two 

The. first attempt to disrupt the tour of 
tiie South African rugby team flopped 
badly on Wednesday. The anti-apartheid 
protesters had managed to scare the 
police and the Oxford University rugby 
club into moving the opening match of 
the Springboks’ tour from the university 
ground to Twickenham,'but that was as 
far as they could go. The match was 
played through without interruption, and 
to cap it all the Springboks lost 6 - 3 . 

But it is doubtful whether the cricket 
controllers of the MCC found any reason 
to celebrate. The Stop the Seventy Tour 
comirtittec, which is organising the 
protests, was originally formed to stop 
the. South African cricketers touring 
Britain next summer; t they appeared to 
overlook the rugby tourists,^ and so far 
theft pretests against them have been 
hurried improvisations. Even so, the 
spectacle of empty stands and lines of 
policemen facing the few paying cus¬ 
tomers at Twickenham on Wednesday 
must have increased the MCC’s forebod¬ 
ings about the cricket tour. 

Clubs—football, rugby, cricket or 
whatever—who require policemen to 
control their crowds have to pay for 
them. The minimum charge for one 
p)lice constable is £3 14s 6d for three 
hours, and £1 6s 6d an hour after that. 
The police refuse to say how many were 
on duty at Twickenham on Wednesday, 
but most estimates put the figure between 
400 and 500. That i$ a lot of money 
to take out of the gate receipts. It may 
peed just as many policemen to keep 
order at a cricket match, and they will 
be needed for at least eight hours a dav. 
County cricket matches can last for three 
days, and test matches for five. Just 100 
policemen could, therefore, cost a county 
cricket club over £3,000 for one match. 

, pricket, is already wrong a 'defr* 

pmte financial struggleio^sutyrve, simply 
cannot? afford to pay for protection on 


anything like that scale. The only way 
most clubs could both entertain the South 
Africans next summer apd avoid bank¬ 
ruptcy is for the Government to make an 
exception and waive the cost of police 
protection. This it is unlikely to do be¬ 
cause every football club would then 
demand the same free protection from 
their own hooligans inside their grounds. 
And. as the Government showed hy refus¬ 
ing to allow Oxford to play the Spring¬ 
boks on the United Services ground at 
Portsmouth this week, jt is not prepared 
to lift a finger to help any team play a 
Sputh African national side. So all the 
anti-apartheid protesters need to do is to 
continue to turn up at rugby grounds in 
such force that the police feel they must 
be there in their hundreds to prevent 
trouble. Economics will then force the 
/MCCUto think again about the cricket 
tour. 

Boxing ____ 

The doctors win on 
points 

This has been spoilsport week. A 
campaign has been mounted to end 
private firework displays ([see page 98), 
and The Times has decided that stag 
hunting (as distinct from stalking) and 
hare coursing should be banned. The 
committee of the Royal College of 
Physicians which has been considering 
the medical aspects of boxing does not 
go nearly so far as to recommend that 
professional boxing should be prohibited $ 
but its sober factual survey* of the 
prevalence of brain damage among boxers 
is bound to give another blow to what is 
a declining sport anyway. 

The couunittee took a random sample 
of the 16,781 British professional boxers 

* Royal College of phyticiaiife of London. 
'to ^d. T \Full*account published tatattately as 
41 Brain Damige In Boxers***At H. Roberts? 
Pitman. 30s. 


registered between 1929 (when the Boxing 
Board of Control was established) and 
1955, and licensed for at least three 
years. The sample yielded 250 boxers, of 
whom 16 had died, 9 had emigrated and 
one refused to co-operate. The remaining 
224 were given a neurological and 
psychological examination, and 37—one 
in six—showed evidence of some brain 
damage, of whom about a dozen were 
affected severely enough to be recognised 
as punch drunk by a layman. It can 
thus be estimated that there are, in the 
country as a whole, about 200 
ex-professional boxers who are obviously 
brain-damaged (with slurred speech, 
clumsiness, tremors and perhaps 
dementia), and about 400-500 more who 
have disabilities which would be revealed 
by a neurological examination. 

The committee did not include boxers 
registered since 1955 because they would 
have been more likely to be still fighting 
and therefore less likely to co-operate. 
This restriction ha^ of course, enabled 
the Boxing Board of Control and others 
interested in keeping boxing alive to say* 
that the findings are out of date because 
today it is subject to close medical and 
professional supervision. The committee 
thinks that severe acute injury to the 
brain, which may cause death, is rare ; 
it is the chronic damage built up during 
a long career that gives most ground for 
concern, and boxing’s supporters point 
out that there are only two registered 
boxers tpday who have had more than a 
hundred fights. But these, fights do not 
include competitive booth boxing, which 
the committee recomritends should also 
be carefttPy supervised by bodies capable 
of keeping a medical record of the boxers 
who engage in it. 

That recommendation is roughly as 
far as the royal college's committee goes. 
As. : with smoking and lung cancer seven 
and a half years ago, the doctor’s 
emphasise. the dangers rather than 
recommend, ptotal banand hope that 
common sense and public awareness will 
dotherest. 
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Last year Pamela 
maue four thousand friends 
in high places. 


Some people like to air their views 
at thirty-one thousand feet. 

Pamela listens. 

Some people want a nice bit of 
peace and quiet. 

Pamela understands. 

Most people want a drink, a cigar¬ 
ette, a newspaper and a friendly smile. 

Pamela can do. 

You might think that all this is just 
routine to Pamela, but it isn't. 

Because passengers are people, 
and people are different. 


Which makes Pamela's job different all 
the time. That's why she enjoys it so 
much. And, we suspect, that's why she 
makes so many friends. And keeps 
them. Long after they've alf come down 
to the ground. 

No wonder more people fly BEA 
than any other airline in Europe. 

We've got a lot of Pamelas. 




No.1 in Europe 
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There is a better way 

1. to see the unseen 

2. to move materials 


3. to tailor-make steelmaking 



*' " ' ' A 



I Thii looks like a scene from a science fiction film. a scale equal to atomic dimensions. With the micro- 
Actually, it is a U. S. Steel laboratory technician scope, U. S. Steel scientists hope to solve many of the 
removing latent charge from the accelerators of U. S. mysteries about what happens to steel when, for ex- 

Steel’s new 1,000,000-volt electron microscope. This ample, it is heated, refrigerated, stressed, or just left 
super tool of science is the largest electron microscope alone to age. Probihg metal structures will lead to the 

in the western hemisphere. It can resolve features development of stronger, tougher, more corrosion- 

only eight billionths of an inch apart, thus being ca- resistant steels to meet the increasingly de- 

pable of revealing the internal structure of matter on mands of designers and steel fabricators. 
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We have It The United States Steel International oompanies offer die widest 
range of steels, and much more. From us you can also obtain a full range of hot-rolled 
titanium products, industrial, and agricultural chemicals, fabricated steel products, 
and oil field equipment, as well as helpful research and technical assistance. Try us. 
Call us in London or New York, or contact any of our Commercial Representatives 
throughout the world. USS and Hk&OULT are registered trademarks. 



2 The world’s longest heavy-type monocable 
ropeway carries high-grade m a n ga ne se ore bom 
Moanda, deep in the heart of the Gabonese Republic, 
Africa, to M*Binda, Republic of the Congo (Brazza¬ 
ville), about 48 miles ( 76.3 km) distant. The man¬ 
ganese ore is mined by COMILOG, a Gabonese Com¬ 
pany in which United States Steel has an interest. 
Hie unique ropeway, which strikes through rugged 
tropical rain forest, transports the ore on the first step 
of tiw 350-mile (663 km) journey to the coast. Some 
3,000 buckets suspended from the wire rope system 
make the trip every 8 hours. Wire rope, of a special 
construction proven in service the world over, is being 
supplied by United States Steel International (New 
York), Inc. Like many other USS products, it is 
playing a key role in the development of a young 
country’s economy. 


* « 
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3 Tailor-made steels are nothing new, but steel¬ 
making equipment tailored to specific local con¬ 
ditions is a new idea to some people. USS Hkboult 
electric arc melting and refining furnaces make it pos¬ 
sible. Each USS Heroult furnace is custom-designed 
to secure maximum efficiency from local power sup¬ 
ply, water supply, climate and location. No other 
furnace is better engineered to meet existing local 
conditions. In addition, USS Hrioult furnaces are 
100% electro-mechanically operated. They are more 
economical to maintain and repair than furnaces with 
hydraulic and pneumatic controls, and regular shop 
mechanical crews can do most of the maintenance. 
This means an important saving in operating costs. 



United States Steel International' 

‘United States Steel International (New Yertt, Ins. 

Nwr Ywfc-100 Ctwrefc St. Not Ye*. N. Y„ U.SA IONS 
Un<w Qtgfi Ho ug g, Stgf Pfgeg, London S.W. 1* England 

‘United States Steel Intsmatienal, Ltd. . 

tOOCtwrahSt, He* Vo* N. V, UJA MON 
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Is Biafra ready for peace? 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN B1APRA 


General Ojukwu, the Biafran leader, 
came out on Tuesday with what sounds 
like the most reasonable presentation yet 
of the case for unconditional peace talks. 
He did so at the end of a bewildering 
week in which hopes for the successful 
launching of a peace initiative to end the 
Nigerian civil war soared to one of their 
highest peaks in 28 months, then crashed 
in flames to the ground like the Caritas 
relief plane that was hit by two bombs 
from a Federal raider over Uli airstrip 
last Saturday evening. 

If Lagos is really interested in negotia¬ 
ting an end to the war there would seem 
to be no valid reason why General Gowon, 
the federal military leader, cannot now 
agree to the starting of talks about peace 
talks. For unless General Gowon is as 
naive as even some of his best friends 
think he is, he now has reason for believ¬ 
ing that Ojukwu’s latest restatement of 
his ideas for unconditional peace talks is 
the best offer, for starters, that he is 
likely to get from Biafra. 

So what has Ojukwu said to tempt 
Gowon to the conference table? Perhaps, 
since it has been a week of confusion 
caused by conflicting reports and interpre¬ 
tations of Biafra’s real intentions and 
requirements, it is best to start at the 
beginning. It is ‘‘bloody Gowon time” 
on the evening of Friday, October 31st. 
In Biafra that is 8 pm, the time when 
the federal bomber takes up its station in 
the skies over Uli airstrip to harass and 
bomb the planes bringing in relief supplies 
and medicines and arms and ammunition. 
The scene is a church in the Akokwa 
district of Orlu province. Assembled in 
the pews are several hundred chiefs and 
elders and other notables who make up 
the consultative assembly—Biafra’s parlia¬ 
ment. Pftst the stained-glass windows, 
which have been decorated with pahn 
branches to mask lights that have been 
put up for photographers and television 
teams, comes their “ God,” General 
Ojukwu. In his choice of battledress for 
the evening, he looks rather like Fidel 
Castro. 

In a 96-minute speech from the altar, 
Ojukwu said “the day of reckoning is at 
hand." He warned the “innocents of this 
mad conflict on the other side, mothers, 


market women and children” that Biafran 
planes would be ordered to attack them 
if federal planes did not stop their attacks 
on Biafran civilians. He assailed the 
Organisation of African Unity, saying that 
Biafra had “lost all faith in this impotent 
and sheepish organisation.” And then he 
called upon his brave boys and young men 
—“beloved in heaven”—to fight on and 
crush the enemy. They would eventually 
get to Lagos, he said, where any traitors 
would “meet the same fate as Gowon 
and his motley gang of cut-throats.” The 
speech was designed for internal con¬ 
sumption. All the same it cast doubts on 
earlier impressions that General Ojukwu, 
under intense pressure to negotiate 
because of the plight of the starving, was 
ready to make major concessions. 

But then on Monday, right out of the 
blue, came a report from Biafra which 
was taken by many to be an indication 
that Biafra might be willing to renounce 
its secession if the security of its people 
could be guaranteed. The source of this 
speculation was a press release sent from 
the ministry of information in Owerri 
to the official Biafran public relations 
office in Geneva, Markpress. The unsigned 
statement said that Biafra’s only interest 
in wanting sovereignty was that it provi¬ 
ded security for its people. The statement 
went on: 14 However, since our attachment 
to sovereignty is functional and not senti¬ 
mental, Biafra will be prepared to accept 
any alternative arrangement that can 
guarantee a non-recurrence of the mas¬ 
sacres of the last 25 years.” 

If the statement reflected official 
Biafran policy it seemed to indicate that 
major concessions were in the offing and 
that these might well open the way to 
peace. In London the foreign office was 
sceptical about the statement but it never¬ 
theless fired off scores of telegrams to 
heads of state all over Africa urging them 
to welcome and play up any change in 
the Biafran position. 

But by Tuesday the hopes of a break¬ 
through were dashed. Fresh statements 
were issued by Biafran representatives in 
Africa and Europe saying that it was 
ridiculous to interpret the Monday state¬ 
ment as an indication that Biafra was 
willing to give up secession. 



God, Fidal or a man wanting paado ? 


It was, hovyever, to this theme that 
General Ojukwu himself returned in 
answer to questions at the international 
press conference he theld af Ms head¬ 
quarters on Tuesday. 4 ‘ Sovereignty/* fee 
declared, “ should not be regaVded as, the 
real issue of this war.” 'Biafra wanted be 
free, he said, and that decision had been 
taken once and for all and the peopleware 
committed to it. “ But on die basis of 
freedom and equality with the other side 
we are prepared to offer certain sovereign 
attributes of ours in the interests of peace 
and good neighbourliness.” 

In fact, Ojukwu was no more than 
restating his willingness to enter into a 
“ common market ” relationship with the 
rest of Nigeria. But in presenting his Con** 
cept of peace negotiations he seemed to be 
in a more conciliatory mood than ever 
before. He went on to say this: “ Let 
Nigeria come to the talks seriously believ¬ 
ing that Biafra is part of Nigeria. We* on 
the other hand, will go to the conference 
believing we are a separate nation. Once 
we sit down and talk there will be give 
and take. While not insisting on sove¬ 
reignty completely at first we could go 
to the table feeling sovereign but reedy 
for an accommodation/’ 

* It sounds like the best deal yet available 
to get talks started. If Geneift! Gowon is 
unwilling—or unable—to accept these 
terms as a basis for starting preliminary 
talks, it would surely mean that alt con¬ 
ventional diplomatic pressures had ffti^ed, 
and that the Nigeria-Biafra logjam is as 
‘immovable as ever. And this mean# that 
an explosive charge planted by some third 
party is urgently needed to break it up. 
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Vietnam _ 

The holes behind 
the advancing line 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

President Nixon’s speech about Vietnam 
on Monday nighit was just about as good 
as it could have been from the point of 
view of the Saigon government 'Presklent 
Thieu called it “ one of the best messages 
of an American president,” and the 
general reaction was summed up by one 
diplomat who said* “ It’s going to give 
a lot of encouragement all round.” There 
is, however, something a little odd at first 
glance about the relief and pleasure with 
which the South Vietnamese leaders 
have greeted the speech. 

At no time since the Americans came 
to Vietnam in force in 1965 have the 
signs of progress in the war been so 
strong. Mr Thieu has repeatedly said 
that his government is winning the war, 
and people who have talked to him 
privately say 4 hat he really believes it. 
Only the ether day he compared the 
position to “ the last five minutes on the 
battlefield,” and never have the statistics 
of the war seemed to justify such a state¬ 
ment more. Yet the fact is that none 
of the South Vietnamese leaders and few 



government’s troops have moved out 
deeper and deeper into 'the countryside. 
This is particularly true in the Mekong 
delta, where the government’s advance 
has produced a record number of defectors 
from the Vietcong—some 26,000 out of 
a countrywide total of 40,000 so far this 
year. The people now coming over are 
the Vietcong’s small fry: local guerrillas, 
part-time village workers and the like. 
But they are the water the Vietcong’s big 
fish—its main-force units and political 
officers—need for survival. 

The Americans and the South 


division, the South Vietnamese are on 
their own. The Vietnamese commander 
in the delta has no mobile reserve. His 
resources are being stretched tighter as the 
government-occupied area expands. He 
has even had to leave some traditionally 
safe areas with little immediate protection 
other than the lightly aimed " revolu¬ 
tionary development teams ” and the Self- 
Defence Forces. It has just been 
announced that the 50o,ooo-strong Self- 
Defence Forces will be properly armed 
and trained next year. But certainly, 
until then, -the delta will be vulnerable to 


if any senior Americans here believe that 
the situation is good enough to justify 
a really rapid withdrawal of American 
troops, or to risk a ceasefire. 

To see why this is so, it is necessary to 
take a careful look at the statistics, start¬ 
ing with those for. “ pacification.” 
According to the Americans* Hamlet 
Evaluation System, or HES, which uses 
a computer to collate reports on all 
hamlets in the country except those 
under complete Vietcong rule, the govern¬ 
ment now controls 90.5 per cent of South 
Vietnam’s 17 million people. Before the 
Tet offensive of February 1968 the best 
figure shown by the HES was 67 per cent. 

But the Americans grade hamlets from 
A (very good) to E (very bad), and the 
90 per cent figure is got by lumping A, 
B and C hamlets together. The G hamlets 
are admitted to be only " relatively 
secure.” They may still have some 
guerrillas, though these are probably 
operating from outside ; the Vietcong 
may still tax the peasants ; and the 
government’s representatives "usually” 
but not always sleep there at night. In 
other words, the battle is still on, albeit 
going the government’s way: and the C 
hamlets are where nearly 40 per cent of 
all South Vietnamese (ive. This is why 
the Saigon government may well be in a 
portion next year to claim 100 per cent 
control, according to its way of looking at 
the situation, but still have a sizeable 
jftllcong problem on its hands. 

*b|phc main effort is now aimed at getting 
life C hamlets into the A or B category. 
If progress is being made, it is largely 
because the Vietcong have •offered 
surprising^ little resistance as the 


Vietnamese hope that the communists are 
hesitating too long to be able to stop the 
slow advance of government occupation 
(a far better word for what is now 

happening than " pacification ”). But 'they 
do not seem to believe that the point has 
come when the government’s advance is 
irreversible. And this goes far to explain 
both their wish that American combat 
troops should leave at only a very 

measured pace, and their fear of a 
ceasefire. 

They might be more confident if 
Operation Phoenix, the attack on the 
Vietcong infrastructure, had been more 
successful. For its target is the nerves 

and brains of the insurgency, without 
which even a full North Vietnamese 
division is of limited use. Operation 
Phoenix has not worked properly, 
informed officials say, because it tried to 
co-ordinate the efforts of a number ol 
mutually suspicious Vietnamese agencies 
rather than Create one powerful body 
for the job along the lines of the 

Malayan special branch. Again and 
again these officials refer to the staggering 
fact that of the Vietcong’s infrastructure 
agents who are captured and put in prison 
between 70 and go per cent are released 
again whhin six months. 

Together with the persistence of the 
communists' secret organisation there is 
the problem of their main-force units. 
Most of these have disappeared from 
right. The feair i $\ that the South 
Vietnamese army , may overextend itself as 
it moves into ‘ new areas. Military 
observers believe that this point is 
uncomfortably near in the delta where, 
with the departure of the American gth 


reverses like this week’s if the Vietcong’s 
main-force units return. 

The question is whether they can and 
will. It is generally ^accepted in Saigon 
that the communist strength in South 
Vietnam is up to 40,000 men fewer than 
a year ago. But few people here believe 
that this can be taken as a serious sign 
of permanent de-escalation. For one 
thing there are, if the Cambodians are 
correct, 40,000 Vietcong and North Viet¬ 
namese troops just across the border in 
Cambodia. And even if only 3,000 north¬ 
erners have been coming down the Laotian 
trails each month this year since the spring 
—two or three times less than in the past 
—the traffic along the trails will become 
much easier this month when the monsoon 
eases up. 

Lebanon 

More truce than 
agreement 

FROM OUR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

m 

The crisis thrft brought Lebanon close to 
the^brink of civil \yar has been ended, 
maybe not for long, by a secret agreement. 
It will probably stay secret, since both 
the Lebanese army and the iPalestinian 
comma, ados have an interest ip not Jefting 
the terms leak out. Naturally everyone is 
guessing. The maximum terms of the two 
sides were incompatible, # but they 
surged from their meeting, in Qairo on 
Monday announcing “full agreement.* 4 
In fact both sides were glad of a, settle- 
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On the other handhe could well turn out to be an Australian from our 
Malaysian Company, an Irishman trained in India, or a Canadian who has 
worked with Dunlop South Africa. But wherever he coshes from his scene 
right now is the $22,000,000 Dunlop tyre factory going up in Huntsville, 
Alabama, the latest in a world-wide complex spanning 22 countries 
with 129 highly productive plants. In many of them/ 
you’ll find men like him, men who’ve been around, 
men whose planned inter-company training and 
know-how are invaluableassets when it comes to 
putting Dunlop on the map* in yet another part of the 
world. Scheduled to^tep up ottrAmericanly re 
output by no less then 50%, the Huntsville 
project is a further demonstration that 
foreign penetration into U.K. markets 
is by no means one-way traffic. 1 ‘ 4 “ 
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« once more ready to try to form one. 
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A kiss and second thoughts, from Nasser for 
Arafat 

ment that conserved an essential mini¬ 
mum for both and ended, at least tem- 
poiarily, a conflict nobody wanted. 

All that is clearly known is that 
further talks are to be held in Beiiut. The 
curfew has been lifted in Beirut and the 
strike called off in Tripoli, where 
commando supporters stfil hold the 
citadel, presumably waiting for an 
amnesty. The commandos themselves are 
still present in many areas awaiting final 
instructions. Some evacuations have been 
reported. The Syrian frontier remains 
closed. 

What were the main factors in pro¬ 
ducing such rapid agreement? First, 
neither side could benefit from prolonged 
conflict or from stalemate. For Lebanon 
it would have meant economic stagnation 
if not disaster plus the possible destruc¬ 
tion of the national unity so carefully 
nursed since the 1958 civil war. For the 
commandos it would have meant the 
deflection of resources into a “ side 
battle south Lebanon is desirable 
guerrilla terrain but Lebanese politics 
could be a maze with no way out. For 
President Nasser and other Arab leaders 
the fear of American intervention 
undoubtedly added urgency to their 
desire to end the crisis. Uncertainty about 
Syria’s role and motives may have been 
another factor favouring settlement. 
Though Arab public opinion in general 
gives its unreserved support to the 
commandos, Arab leaders, more aware 
of the dangers and of Arab unprepared¬ 
ness, usually have second thoughts. 1 

The Lebanese have welcomed the 1 
return to normalcy. Even a few days of 
curfew depresses the earnings of poorer *j 
people. Politicians are, delighted to be 
able to return to their cabinet game with 1 
the spectre of* civil war once more < 
banished. President Helou is once more c 
anxious to have a government and Mr ( 
Karameh, the prime minister who t 
■ resigned at the beginning of the crisis, 1 


caftwnando prisoners and' the liftihg of 
army rings around the refugee-camps—is 
going to be properly observed, If the 
authorities take a punitive attitude 
towards Lebanese supporters of the 
commandos, it will be hard to stop 
trouble breaking out again. 

Didactically-minded editorialist! have 
been saying that the crisis has been a use¬ 
ful experience for both Lebanon and the 
resistance movement. This could be true 
if the correct conclusions are drawn. The 
commandos may have learnt that the 
Lebanese system is tougher than it seems. 
Lebanon may have learnt it cannot 
eliminate the commandos by force, since 
this leads to internal disruption and 
retaliatory Arab pressure. But an agree¬ 
ment, however carefully negotiated and 
however scrupulously kept, cannot 
guarantee Lebanon’s sovereignty and 
independence. And Lebanon’s sovereignty 
is the issue that was raised by the 
commandos' claims. 


tions. But there, is np prospect of the sea¬ 
bed treaty being, enlarged to include 
prohibition either of upstile-firing Sub¬ 
marines, or of submarine-tracking devices. 
It will ban only weapons of mass detrac¬ 
tion that are fixed on or in the ocean 
flopr, more than 12 miles offshore. 

Europe 

Funny, we thought 
you said you were 
ready 


Disarmament 

Watery gleam 


“ Far back, through creeks and inlets 
making, comes silent flooding in the main.” 
Once Churchill evoked Clough in a dark 
hour (“But westward, look—”), Now, a* 
the nuclear arms race grinds darkly on, 
a watery gleam shows through the murk. 
Over the past ten years, treaties 
have been shaped to keep nuclear 
weaponry out of Antarctica, Latin 
America, space orbits and the moon. On 
October 30th the Geneva disarmament 
conference concluded its work for this 
year with one substantial item for trans¬ 
mission to the United Nations Assembly : 
a joint American-Russian draft treaty 
designed to prevent the placing of nuclear 
weapons on the floor of the ocean. 

A first joint draft of this seabed treaty 
was presented to the 25-member confer¬ 
ence on October 7th. The revised version 
tabled on the 30th met some of the objec¬ 
tions that had been raised by many 
delegations, including Britain’s. The new 
draft provides for a review conference 
after five years, and for amendment of the 
treaty by majority vote without any right 
of veto on the part of the nuclear powers. 
These two points had previously been 
acceptable to the Americans but not to 
the Russians. Recourse to the Security 
Council is now to be available to a signa¬ 
tory that,suspects a violation of the treaty 
.^nd is not satisfied by the treaty’s own 
provision for verification. 

.These changes enabled the British to 
welcome the revised draft, )but left several 
other delegations dissatisfied* particularly 
over the verification procedures, The 
Geneva conference as a whole was unable 
to accent the new text, and the imminent 
UN debate may lead to further modifica- 


It was hardly tactful of the Russians to 
choose Prague a$ the site of the Warsaw 
pact conference that issued, on October 
31st, yet another appeal for the holding 
of an all-European conference. Their 
wish to regain respectability after 
their invasion of Czechoslovakia has been 
one of their motives in campaigning for 
such a conference. And when they 
propose a new order for Europe (and 
indeed one for the whole world, as Mr 
Gromyko and Mr Malik have been doing 
at the current UN Assembly) based on 
pious principles of respect for sovereignty 
and of non-intervention in other states’ 
domestic affairs, it is to Prague that 
people rather naturally tend to look to see 
how Russia itself respects these principles. 

Apart from this unfortunate location, 
the Prague appeal had its mildly 
encouraging aspects. It omitted the ritual 
charges about aggressiveness on the part 
of Nato, west Germany or the west in 
general. It suggested that the conference 
should discuss economic relations as well 
as European security. It invited bilateral 
or multilateral consultations, which could 
resolve such questions as that of precisely 
which states should take part in the 
conference. It marked one more stage in 
the evolution of Russia’s “ European 
security” project toward sweet reason¬ 
ableness. 

But, as it becomes sweeter* the appeal 
also becomes cloudier, to the point of 
candy floss. When Mr Molotov started 
it all in 1954, and even when Messrs 
Kosygin, Brezhnev and Gromyko revived 
it in 1966, it had an honestly clear 
purpose: to separate western Europe 
from America. But ever since the 
Russians gave it its third launching last 
March they have been privately saying 
that the United States and Canada could 
attend the conference. Last week’s 
Prague communique showed that they 
cannot bring themselves to say so in 
public. 

The Prague meeting yielded no sign 
that the Russians are really ready for a 
conference. Since March Natp has been 
preparing a list of specific subjects for 
negotiation; progress was reviewed 
at this week's special session of thp ^fojrth 
Atlantic Council, and the Hst is to fee 
approved next month by the foreign 
ministers of the alliance. The Russians’ 
apparent inability to show any matching 
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progress may not be entirely due to the 
divergent views of the Rumanians, east 
Germans and Poles. Moscow itself may 
not be quite sure what it is after. 

It is easy to make a list of points that 
the Russians might hope to score. 
Enhanced status tor the e&st German 
regime,' if only by its participation in the 
conference. Enhanced respectability for 
Russia itself in the post-Czeohoslovakia 
setting. If not a specific acceptance of die 
Oder-Neisse frontier, at least an implicit 
one, conveyed by the adoption of a 
general declaration of respect for existing 
frontiers. Some weakening of Nato, by 
the fostering of a mood of relaxation and, 
in that context, of American eagerness to 
pull troops out of Europe. 

The trouble is that sudh a list is too 
easily made. The Russians must realise 
that they will not get their conference 
going at all if it is seen by western allied 
states, and even by non-allied ones, as no 
more than a device for promoting 
Moscow's interests. To get the show on 
the road, they will have to offer at least 
some reasonable discussion of such 
matters of real concern as balanced force 
reductions and guarantees for west 
Berlin. And it is unlikely that non¬ 
communist governments would agree to 
join in a talkfest about non-intervention 
unless the ground rules allowed them to 
cut through the blah and raise pointed 
questions about Russia's treatment of the 
Czechs and its ” Brezhnev doctrine ’* of 
permissible scragging of small allies. 

The timing of the Prague appeal may 
be seen as no more than a reflex reaction 
to the change of government in Bonn. 
That Change, however, has sharply 
reduced the European conference project’s 
value to Russia as a crude means of 
exploiting divisions between the western 
powers. It is now the French who are 
most openly cool in their attitude to the 
project ; that is not the way Moscow 
originally meant it to work out. Herr 
Brandt and Herr Scheel show themselves 
just as receptive to the idea of a well 
arranged conference as any of their allies, 
and their allies are no less insistent than 
the Germans that it must be well 
arranged. 

Germany 

Into the labyrinth 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Significant straws are eddying in the wind 
raised by the change of government in 
Bonn. The Bundestag ratified on Wed¬ 
nesday the cabinet's decision to rename 
the ministry for all-German questions 
u rittnistry for internal German relations.” 
Th£ federal press office's summary of east 
°^4jr s aDd comment has 

name from Soviet-Zoncn 
SpUfit poviet Zone Minor) to DDR 
Spiegel. The twentieth anniversary of 
Bonn's emergence as west Germany's 
provisional capital was recorded on Nov- 
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Brandt and Scheel trot into the maze 

ember 3rd “ without candles ” and without 
emphasis on its provisional status. 

Izvestia has said that Russia and its 
allies “ would like to practise normal and 
good relations with the German federal 
republic,. If Bonn signs the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty and joins with other 
governments in supporting the setting up 
of a collective security system, it will find 
far-reaching response and understanding.” 
The Soviet ambassaror to Bonn, Mr 
Tsarapkin, has called at the foreign min¬ 
istry twice within five days. 

In keeping with the chancellor’s com¬ 
mitment to the Bundestag on October 
28th, the government has lost no time in 
trying to make sure of acceptable condi¬ 
tions for Bonn to sign the non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty. That was, in part, what Mr 
Tsarapkin’s talks at the foreign ministry 
were about. He was asked to clarify 
several obscurities concerning the treaty 
before the subject is debated in a wary 
Bundestag, probably on November 12th. 
Bonn's misgivings concern mainly poten¬ 
tial Soviet holds over west Germany’s 
security, and over its peaceful exploitation 
of nudear energy. Herr Brandt hopes to 
sign the treaty before the end of the year, 
although ratification is likely to be delayed 
until the controlling competences of 
Euratom and of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency have been satisfactorily 
defined. 

No such quick advance can be expected 
towards the European security conference 
for which Russia is pressing. The new 
government is trying to find out more 
about this too from Mr Tsarapkin, par¬ 
ticularly how much farther Bonn would 
be asked to go in acknowledging east 
Germany as a “ second state of the Ger¬ 
man nation.” The Prague communique 
raised some hopes. No objection was made 
by six of the seven Warsaw pact countries 
—the exception being east Germany—to 
the pursuit in the meantime of bilateral 
or multilateral undertakings neither to use 
nor to threaten to use force. Herr Ufbricht 
may not be finding much support among 
his allies for his implacable terms.'But it 
is being put about officially in Bonn that 
it would hardly be possible to arrange an 
adequately prepared conference birfofe 
the end of nex T t year or even the Beginning 
of 1971. 

Both Herr Brandt and Heit Scheel, his 
foreign minister, have insisted repeatedly 
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that the long-term aim, Of their Devfteh- 
landpolitik is self-detehttinatioA for the 
German people.” That still means die 
right of Gemmns to choose their govern¬ 
ment through free eleotions. Yet we new 
men in Bonn are ready to co-operate on 
more or less equal terms with the rulers 
in east Berlin until the barriers between 
the two Germanys become superfluous— 
which of course is going to take an uncon¬ 
scionable time. 

So far there has not been a flicker of 
encouraging response from east Beilin. 
But there are sound reasons for hoping 
that 75-year-old Herr Ulbricht, or his 
successors, may yet be coaxed out of their 
anachronistic bigotry. One reason is the 
threat of isolation from their • Warsaw 
pact partners, whose fears of Germany 
are ebbing, and who would like to profit 
from associating more closely with the 
west Germans. Another is economic. It 
is estimated that inter-German trade will 
increase this year by 30 per cent. 

Italy 

The strike without 
leaders 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Italy’s wave of strikes may be beginning 
to end. After eight weeks of incessant but 
staggered 48-hour strikes in the steel and 
engineering industry, representatives of 
its 1,300,000 workers are due to meet the 
private-sector employers on Friday. If any 
progress is made towards the definition of 
this pilot wage contract, the minister of 
labour, Signor Donat Gattin, a leader of 
the Christian Democrat left, is expected 
to convoke further talks next week. He 
has already called a meeting of both sides 
in the public sector (where employers 
are somewhat more yielding) for Monday. 

So far the unions complain that the 
counter-offers they have received are 
totally unsatisfactory. They are asking for 
an increase of 75 lire—a shilling—an 
hour on a basic wage of approximately 
5s 6d. State industry has offered 45 lire 
and the private sector about 40. The 
unions demand a 40-hour week and have 
been offered three hours' reduction (from 
48 to 45) in two years by private 
employers ; the state will implement the 
40-hour week in the new contract 

This could be a step towards compro¬ 
mise. But so far the main hurdle has been 
the unions’ daim to the rigfct to improve 
on the national contract by plant bar¬ 
gaining through their own factory coun¬ 
cils, a demand which caused the 
employers' delegates to walk straight out 
of the first meeting. 

The strikes are said to have cost the 
strikers some £7 million in wages. Cer¬ 
tainly workers in aH the main sectors— 
engineering, chemicals, building and 
building material^ say 3 million in all—- 
have brought home a bare 60 per cent 
of their normal wage-packet, and 
empbyers are said to be hoping for a 
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Now PIA flies 
the'Pearl Route’ 
toTokyo 

via Dacca, Bangkok and Manila 
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Now a fast, comfortable Boeing leaves Dacca every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 0825 hours reaching Tokyo at 2200 hours with stops 
ait Bangkok and Manila. Return flights leave Tokyo on Thursdays and 
Sundays at 1130 hours arriving Dacca at 1935 hours, via Manila and 
Bangkok, with immediate connections to Karachi, Middle East, Africa, 
Europe and die U,K. < 

1 On the PIA “Pearl Route” there is service to match—warm, gracious 
and hospitable. 

^or booking please contact your travel agent or any PIA Office. 
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counter-offensive from the wives. But 
there is no sign of weariness yet. For this 
generation of workers this is their first 
experience of a sustained strike effort. It 
is being conducted with a remarkable 
discipline that testifies to the evolution of 
the Italian working class and the inStance 
of a more prosperous environment The 
small left-wing extremist groups of Potere 
Operaio —Workers' Power—have been 
evident in a few incidents. But the 
impressive thing about the move¬ 
ment is that neither the unions nor the 
extremists nor even the communists are 
leading it. 

This does not mean that violence on a 
larger scale could not occur. Tension is 
rising and now that the fair weather ha* 4 
broken at last exasperation is likely to 
become more intense. In Pisa a tear-gas 
bomb killed a student during a demon¬ 
stration. By and large, however, the 
police have kept their heads, and so has 



the minister of the interior, Signor 
Restivo, who appears anxious to avoid a 
repetition of incidents like the one at 
Battipagiia in April. 

The attitude of the communist party 
has made for discipline so far. The party 
is both tempted and scared by the 
possibilities of the situation. It must 
appear to lead, and is worried that the 
unions may make terms before it has 
extracted the maximum political 
advantage. At the same time it is afraid 
to encourage agitation to the point of 
sparking off a real revolutionary move¬ 
ment. Its dilemma is whether to join the 
extremists or to stop them, though by and 
large it seems committed to its choice of 
fighting the capitalist system from inside. 
Its credibility as a revolutionary party is 
almost worn out ; it now undoubtedly 
stands fairly near to becoming a candi¬ 
date for participation in government. 

If violence has been avoided so far, this 
is more the result of conflict inside the 
major parties and the unions than of firm 
leadership from any of them. The three 
trade union federations themselves are 
divided on the issue of plant bargaining, 
which gives more power to the factory 
councils and could undermine the 
federations' own authority. The employers 
too am divided and the confederation of 
industries no longer speaks for them all. 

Giants like Fiat and Pirelli, for 
instance, are at least as interested in the 
social as the financial aspects of the pre¬ 
sent struggle. The question of workers’ 
rights inside the factory—which are 
meant to figure in a long-promised 
workers’ charter which the government 
has said it will at last producer-matters 
u much to them as wages and producti¬ 
vity. , The European Economic 
Community’s economic commission says 
Italian industry can afford to pay, and 
urges the employers to be more accommo¬ 
dating. But 40 far oply Signor Colombo, 
he minister/^ die treasury, and Signo* 4 


Greece 

Iron hand ungloved 

This is a strange time for Greece’s 
military rulers to choose for a series of 
trials of some 50 men and women accused 
of subversive activities. Neither the savage 
prison sentences imposed by the military 
court—-three young men received 25 
years’ imprisonment apiece and one 
young woman had another 17 years 
added to a 26-year term she is already 
serving—nor the proud and defiant 
admissions by many of the accused that 
they exploded bombs to bring down a 
military dictatorship will help 1 persuade 
the Council of Europe’s foreign ministers 
when they meet next month that all is 
well in Greece. 

On the other hand, it could be even 
more embarrassing for Mr Pipinelis, the 
Greek foreign minister, rf Athens were 
shaken by explosions while the meeting 
was in progress. The government’s 
intention is clearly to deter the under¬ 
ground opposition from attempting any 
noisy activities during this vital' meeting 
and to show, in the words of the prose¬ 
cutor, Major Liapis, that “ the national 
government has the will and the power to 
safeguard public order.” 

The trials demonstrate the regime’s 
determination to stamp out all active 
opposition ; they also reveal the spirit of 
the people who risked so much to show 
their hatred of dictatorship. Four separate 
resistance organisations have been named 
in these trials, and there are others in the 
field as well. 

The main reason why the underground 
opposition • has fragmented into small 
groups with different names is to foil 
police penetration, Over the past 30 
months the government has deveVpfd a 
formidable 4 intelligence network ; which 
haspehetrated every section,of ipdety, * 


credit for ‘the bomb explosions in Athens 
on October 18th, gave warning that this 
was a rehearsal for what would happen 
on Ochi day, the national holiday ten 
days later. Nothing happened ; but at 
the trial of ten young people from the 
movement it was learnt that they had 
been arrested, on October 23rd, before 
they could carry out their threat. 

Three movements in Greece have been 
publicising their activities through foreign 
press agencies. The most active appears 
to ibe the National Resistance Movement, 
which has claimed responsibility for 
several 'bomb explosions, including the one 
at the Olympic Airways terminal. The 
movement’s members appear to be 
monarchist and right-wing. Its leader 
signs himself General Akritas and claims 
that there will be a great surprise when his 
identity is revealed. The police claim he 
is already in custody, but this week 
leaflets have been distributed in Athens 
saying he is a't liberty and giving the 
government a last Warning to resign 
within the month. The movement has used 
the name and photograph of Mr 
Karamanlis on its literature, which 
brought a sharp disclaimer form the 
former prime minister in Paris that he 
had any connection with this or indeed 
any other resistance movement. 

The Free Greeks, an organisation 
believed to be led by retired and reservist 
officers, claims to be royalist but above 
party politics. Last week, when two of 
its members were tried, the police 
alleged it was a left-of-centre movement ; 
only two months ago they were alleging 
that it was working on behalf of King 
Constantine, The 50 ^ officers recently 
attested and now beiqg held outside 
Athens, atej|uspeGted of belonging to this 
gttHlD. * ' 

The third group, the Greek Democratic 
fy&mntni seven of whose member* this 
cepttl a total V of 119 yean’ 
anpotj^meijh,, has attracted young 
suppoettn of Mr Andreas JRtaandreou. It 


taking the economy as a whole, employ- ,tracking*dowrt thcactiviftx. .The Greek Liberation Movement, which has its 
nent will beiytft by a big wage increase. Democratic Movement, which claimed strength outride Greece, Mr Papaodreou 
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hoped to coordinate the resistance move¬ 
ments under the umbrella of his own 
movement. But the groups were not pre¬ 
pared to accept his leadership. Democratic 
Defence, another mainly exile movement^ 
also has left-of-centre ideas but continues 
to go it alone. Many of the resistance 
fighters do not subscribe to Mr Papan- 
dreou’s view that the struggle is not just 
against the Greek military rulers but also 
against the return of a conservative ruling 
class. 

On the extreme left is the Patriotic 
Front. It is controlled by a dissident 
faction of ‘the Greek communist party, 
which now claims title to the party’s 
name ; the moving force behind it is Mr 
Antonis Brillakis, a former Greek member 
of parliament. An agreement between 
Mr Papandreou and Mr Brillakis to 
co-operate in their resistance work did 
much to alienate many of Mr Papand- 
reou's former political colleagues. The 
majority of the defendants on trial in 
Athens are alleged to belong to the Front ; 
two of them this week received life sen¬ 
tences. 

From hlis hideout m eastern Europe 
Mr Kostas Koliyannis still controls what 
is left of the official Greek communist 
party. His total loyalty to Moscow is 
reflected by 'his rejection of support for 
the resistance movements within Greece. 
He believes that it hs in the party’s 
best interests to let the force^of the right 
fight each other. The Soviet Union, which 
has never condemned the Greek military 
rulers and has recently concluded another 
trade deal with Greece, sits back as the 
gulf between Greece and its Atlantic allies 
becomes wider. 

This split on the left has left the com- 
mumists in Greece confused and inactive. 
Not even the Greek government has been 
able to find excuse for charging the 
communists with sabotage. But it is obvi¬ 
ously worried that the bomb attacks 
have continued despite the savage 
sentences that have been imposed on 
everyone found guilty of subversion. It 
allows the incidents to be reported in the 
press—alongside pictures of the innocent 
victims. 

The effect of the underground resis¬ 
tance on the life of the Greeks has been 
minimal. But there are people in Greece 
prepared to take great risks to resist the 
dictatorship—and despite the 'punUh- 
ments they will probably continue W do sq. 

Indonesia _ 1 

The skeleton comes 

out of the closet 

. . T i> 

Something is at last being done about 
some of the political prisoners in 
Indonesia. It is not as much as the 
government once-promised r only a6,ooo 
are to be released instead of all those the 
government regards as relatively “ harm¬ 
less ”—who may total 100,000. And it 
could prove a change for the worse in the 



case of 10,060 purported communists who 
are to be deported to Burn, a remote 
island in the Moluccas. 


In announcing the new measures last 
month, the attorney-general, Mr Sugih 
Arto, gave an official breakdown of the 
116,000 communists and alleged com¬ 
munists who are currently “ under 
government protection. Some 5,000 are 
identified as hard-core communists. 
Of these, 110 have already been tried and 
presumably all convicted ; the rest will 
be brought to trial eventually. Another 
10,000 or so prisoners are also classified 
as sure communists but the government 
admits that it does not have enough 
evidence for formal trials ; since they are 
considered too dangerous to release, these 
are the prisoners who are to be shipped 
off to a kind of purgatory on Burn island, 
about 27,000 prisoners have not yet been 
categorised ; they will be held for further 
investigation. Another 47,000 are not 
technically prisoners but are kept under 
some form of house arrest. 

If 26,000 people are actually released 
this month as scheduled, this will be the 
largest single amnesty of political prisoners 
since the mass arrests after the 
attempted communist coup in 1965. 
Although a recent government statement 
claimed that some 18,000 minor offenders 
had already been freed, the only mass 
release that has been publicly announced 
was that of 4,000 prisoners in Sumatra 
last June. This is not the first time that 
official statements and statistics have com 
flicted. The attorney-general himself 
conceded that his figures were only 
estimates; on the same day another 
government official provided an entirely 
different set. pivcn the size of Indonesia, 
the multitude, of prison- camps, the lack 
of internal communications and the 
relative independence of* local com¬ 
manders, this inconsistency is understand¬ 
able. Amnesty Internationa), which has 
been campaigning for the release of 
Indonesian H prisoners of conscience “ has 
decided to work , with the attomey- 
generklV figures as the best available. 

Because of 'the passions aroused 
throughout Indonesia By the coup and 
the bloody reaction to it, ever* jhe release 
of “harmless?' prisoners is ffifoght with 
difficulties. Jhc government claims that 
the main obstacle to the release of large 
numbers of‘ prisoners is the teSSfeanbe of 
their local communities. Officials lik$ to 
cite the example of 60 prisoners who 
voluntarily returned to jail after three 
days because of the abuse they suffered 
outside. Well-informed Indonesians sus¬ 
pect that the story is apocryphal but they 
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do not doubt the hostility that confronts 
an ex-prisoner in a situation where new 
arrests' are constantly being made, often 
on no ground other Jhian jfuilt by 
* association. The government Is now 
trying to arrange for a bettfr reception 
for the men due tqr be released but it is 
also contemplatihg further K resettlement 
schemes in case its efforts fail. 

One virtue of the Burn plan is that 
it wifi circumvent problem of local 
hostility. Hie island fraf chosen because 
of its remoteness—about 1,400 miles from 
Jakarta—and its underpopulation ; there 
are 30,000 people in an area slightly 
smaller than Puerto Rico and they live 
plainly along the coast. The prisoners 
will be settled in a densely forested region 
which is all but inaccessible. 

The plan is to send 10,000 prisoners to 
Buru over the next four years. Some 2,500 
including several prominent intellectuals, 
are said to have gone there already. 
The first task of the prisoners will be 
clearing the land. The government says 
that 500 hectares have been opened to 
provide something less than half an acre 
per settler. It will supply clothing, farm¬ 
ing and cooking equipment and eight 
months’ supply of food. After this time 
the prisoners will be expected to support 
themselves by processing wood and cul¬ 
tivating the land. 

Dependants did not accompany the 
first group of deportees to Bum and in 
fact were not even notified of the move 
unless the prisoner specifically requested 
it. But the prisoners tyave been promised 
that they can send for their families after 
the land is cleared and dwellings con¬ 
structed. Hie dependants of prisoners 
will not be categorised as prisoners them¬ 
selves. But since there is no transport to 
or from Bum except deportation ships, 
their status is a moot point. 

The Bum scheme has been defended 
as better than prison and as a means of 
distributing Indonesia’s population, which 
is so heavily concentrated on the island of 
Java. (70 per cent of the deportees are 
Javanese.) But whatever its ostensible 
merits, public opinion in Jakarta has been 
strongly opposed to the plan ; parallels 
have frequently been drawn with Digul, 
the notorioiis prewar penal colony run 
by the Dutch m West Irian. The plan 
has even been attacked by military mem¬ 
bers of the government who have argued 
that the l&nd is unsuitable and that 
'ahyway the attorney-general’s office is 
too inefficient Rnd corrupt to administer 
the plan. They point to the failure of pre¬ 
vious resettlement schemes in less remote 
areas whose voluntary participants have 
been returning home. The United 
Natiopt representatives who were 
approached tor help in the Bum pro¬ 
gramme did not grant it because the plan 
aid not include a timetable for the 
eventual release of the prisoners. 

The Bum boatload and this month's 
putative pardbos still leave some 40,000 
prisoners, on official reckoning, in Indo¬ 
nesian prison camps. Nothing has been 
done to rectify an endemic shortage of 
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food, clothing and medical supplies. Last 
May the government actually reduced 
prisoners’ food allowances from a shilling 
a day to sixpence. The only improves 
ment in a bleak situation is that th^ } 
prison camps, once an unmentionable suIk> 
ject, are now discussed openly in the 
Indonesia press. 


Tunisia _ 

After the deluge 



Last Sunday the Tunisians waded 
loyally through mud or rode above their 
floods in lorries to vote at their presi¬ 
dential and parliamentary elections. 
' Their turnout was almost as large as it 
had been in 1964. And this in spite of 
their 500 dead by drowning, their 
hundred* of others missing, their 135,000 
homeless and the devastation of nearly 
four-fifths of their country—the farms, 
many villages ((some 56,000 houses), the 
water and electrical systems and 300 
miles of roads and railways. To carry out 
the elections was a prodigious effort. But 
it seems to have answered a need, in this 
hour of crisis, for a national gesture. 
The usual huge vote (99.7 per cent in 
favoui) confirming Mr Bourguiba in 
his third term of office at president was, 
this time, not just homage to the 
14 supreme combatant ”—still combating 
a serious illness—but a symbol of 
Tunisia’s will to build itself up anew. 

For that is what the repair of flood 
damage is going to amount to. At least 
four years of patient development work 
have been destroyed. Over the past five 
weeks Tunisia has endured five separate 
torrential rainstorms, each lasting several 
days and each savaging a new area, first 
striking at the south and the centre, then 
engulfing the coastal towns up to the 
outskirts of Tunis. Water and mud have 
risen all over these regions, choking the 
fine farms round Kairouan, so recently 
reclaimed frqm the desert, and uprooting 
thousands of olive trees from the great 
plantations round Sfax. More than a mil¬ 
lion farm animals lie buried under the 
mud. A team of Tunisian engineer aided 
by European experts has already reckoned 
that the country’s main water? distribution 
system—pipes, wells, canals and pump*-^ 
will have to be reconstructed from 
scratch. There has been much interna¬ 
tional help, mainly from America* France, 
Spain, Germany and Tunisians Arab 
neighbours, * but also from Sweden, 
Switzerland, Russia and east Europe. 
Britain is helping to repair the telephone 
network in the south# But all this is still 
a drop in the ocea& that cotax* Tumria. 

Worst of alt is the plight of ropie two 
million farmers an# peasants who have 
lost everything fod* Jt^^erhaps 
.a mereylhatth* faith small 

cultivators in their government had beeh 
restored in September by President 
Boumrfba’*' decision to stop farther fand 
expropriations. Mf*' B^i-Ssdah, 'Mtfte 


On the way to Koirouon: onco a dosott* thon a now wafar 


exponent of total collectivisation, got only 
8,000 votes in Sunday’s election for parlia¬ 
ment against 51,000, 48,000 and 34.000 
respectively for the three other candidates 
on the same (single party) list. His plans 
neglected the human factor. Since he 
ceased to be minister of planning a new 
reform law struck a well-tempered 
balance between pubKc and private 
farming. But today it is scarcely a matter 
of what is public or private, but of every¬ 
one pulling together with a government 
commanding confidence in the long haul 
out of disaster. 

Persian Gulf 

Sir Stewart regrets 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

“ Most disturbed . . . extremely dis¬ 
appointed. ...” The pained-ambassador 
tone of the letter in which Sir Stewart 
Crawford, the British Political Resident, 
recently urged the assembled rulers of the 
Persian Gulf states to resolve their dif¬ 
ferences was used as a pretext by Sheikh 
Saqr of Ras el Khaimah to break up the 
meeting altogether. Britain is once more 
in the dock for colonial designs. Which 
is unfair, For while Britain supports the 
proposed Union of Arab Emirates, it did 
not launch this particular federal plan. 
Unlike the late unlamented South Arab¬ 
ian Federation (whieh ftef^ent Nasser, 
among others, viewed, cbrrectly, as a 
British device to retain control over Aden) 
the UAE was a seemingly spontaneous 
reaction to Britain’s announced with¬ 
drawal from the Persiab'GidL 
Iran, which refuses to recognise the UAE 
until Bahrain’s disputed status has been 
“clarified in a legal and;.internationally 
accepted manner,” offidklly regretted 
“ the decisions taken ag Abu Dhabi.” In 
fact the communique issued after the 
meeting broke up, with Sheikh Saqr 
walking out on October 25th, mentioned 
only one decision—to hold another meet¬ 
ing. But the following appointments have 
been reliably reported : Sheikh Zayed 
of Abu Dhabi, the gulfs Croesus, is to 


be the first president (and provisionally 
landlord, pending a new capital op the 
Abu Dhabl-Dubai border) ; Sheikh Rashid 


minister—if he can bring himself to 
rerign his Qfctar premiership. 

The Iranians must have noticed that 
none of these jqbs went to Bahrain, not¬ 
withstanding its primacy in population 
and education. But Iran’s “ regret ” about 
the meeting had its object. Iran’s army, 
wealth and nearness speak loudly in 
the gulf, ' especially in Dubai where 
Persian is as much spoken as Arabic and 
trade with Iran is lucrative. The reminder 
of Iran’s displeasure was Surely designed 
to deepen tne reserve which the other 
rulers already feel about Bahrain’s 
inclusion. After all, it would be, if not a 
whale among minnows, a carp among 
goldfish. 

But what this time stopped progress 
at Abu Dhabi was the conflicting ambition 
of the minor rulers—and their uncertainty 
about where, and in whose territory, oil 
might next gush. They failed to agree 
on the allocation of lesser offices : it has 
been reported that Sheikh Saqr demanded 
two important portfplios for his tiny 
state. It was apparently the rejection of 
this demand, and not the British 
Resident’s peculiar intervention, which led 
him to wreck the meeting. 

Essential questions such as the extent 
of federal power and control over finance 
—how far to pool oil revenues—remained 
undiscussed. If mere cabinet-making 
causes such a pother, what will happen 
when these major issues are reached ? 
And what will be the outcome if the 
rulers finally cannot agree ? Bahrain is 
said to be already making contingency 
plans. An attempt by 'Britain‘to reverse 
its 1968 decision to withdraw might bring 
other Arab states and Iran about its ears 
—and present an ideal occasion for dis¬ 
turbances in the gulf itself. Perhaps the 
approach of December 31, 1971 (the date 
by which Britain has said it will be out) 
will wonderfully concentrate the minds of 
the bickering sheikhs who reassemble at 
Abu Dhabi in mid-November. 
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industry develop new ideas for the marketplace. 
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Africans arf quick to smile. . > 

Kw are quick t$ call you by ybitr first ' ’ 
me h#quicfctotellypu aljabout themselves. 

Awfdhis openness' of Americansiioften '< 
isund^stopd by Europeans ajfid taken, for ' '.ft 


Bur Europeans who wend any lengtfrpf l 
ne with Americans are often surprised-by weir 
nuine warmth and generosity. 

And the point is, Americans may be quick 
smile but that is really the way they are. 

And if you fty With TWA, which is an 


American girlihe, you will meet people 
who are Wfcrm’and friendly. t 

TWA peo|jle will be quick to smile and ; 
quickto serve ,you. , 

And if theTe are children on board they 
will be friendly and easy with the, children, il 
And this Is simply the way we are. 

- 'A grtat American humorist once said; 
“There’sno such thing as strangers, only ‘.t 
fricndS we haven’t met.” ' 

And the funny thing is that he really V 


meant it. 



This is Americftrthis isTWA, 

For re«rt^tioBs fslt yeur TWA Travel Agetft. 
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An alliance translated 


Washington , DC 


Bit bv bit and year by year the Kennedy 
sparkle has faded from the Latin Ameri¬ 
can policy of the United States, so that 
President Nixon is merely recognising an 
existing state of affairs when he discards 
the impatient, activist approach in favour 
of a relationship that is to be “more 
mature ” and “ more balanced ”—which 
seems to mean more humdrum and, 
.with luck, more realistic. It follows 
that this retreat from the inspirational 
to the matter-of-fact could have been 
achieved without a major speech. But, for 
practical purposes, the President com¬ 
mitted himself to a general pronounce¬ 
ment of policy on Latin America when 
in February he commissioned Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller to make the rounds of 
the Latin American countries, and the 
time for it came on October 31st. 
Evidently Mr Nixon has adopted some 
but not all of Governor Rockefeller’s still 
unpublished recommendations. The Latin 
Americans, in part sad at the disenchant¬ 
ment, in part relieved by the dropping 
of pretence, are still puzzling over what 
the speech may mean for them. 

The name of the Alliance for Progress, 
President Kennedy’s invention, is not after 


all quite dead : after some argument and, 
to all appearances^ with some reluctance 
Mr Nixon did allbw it a small place in 
his speech. But, as the Washington Post 
complained in a seVerely critical editorial, 
Mr Nixon 1 

has set aside the allllance “ contract " under 
which Washington supplied important 
funds for development and the Latins under¬ 
took reforms. 

On the one hand the financing of aid for 
development from Washington never con¬ 
formed to the ambitious standards which 
President Kennedy tried to set: on the 
other, when it cam£ to reforming their 
societies the Latin, American countries 
generally preferred to go their own gait. 
Thus the “ consensus! ” of Latin American 
ministers, meeting without United States 
participation at Vina del Mar in Chile 
last May, declared it to be 
imperative that the Latin American 
countries should endeavour to reach solu¬ 
tions, bom out of their own criteria, which 
reflect their national 1 identity. 

Mr Nixon’s speech ^almost echoed these 
words. Americans 1 had sometimes 
imagined, he said, th^t they knew what 
was best for everyone 1 else and that they 
could and should make it happen : “ Well, 


experience has taught us better.” It will 
yet be seen whether he has replaced on h 
source of disharmony with another: to 
Latin America the United States remains 
a very large presence and* once they are 
relieved of the necessity of resenting its 
interference, the Latin Americans may 
find themselves once again resenting its 
indifference. Mr Nixon showed some 
awareness of this danger too, and tried 
to guard against it: “We do care,” he 
said. But he has formally dropped; the 
attempt, often little regarded in practice, 
to distinguish between Latin American 
governments that are democratic and 
those that are not: it is now the declared 
policy to “ deal realistically with govern¬ 
ments in the inter-American system as they 
are.” All but Cuba, that is: the export of 
revolution remains condemned and Dr 
Castro with it. 

But, leaving Cuba aside, it is of interest 
that Mr Nixon was addressing a continent 
where four-fifths of the population is now 
under one form or other of aibitrary rule. 
For the most part, these arbitrary govern¬ 
ments are unpopular, uncertain of them¬ 
selves and at least half-conscious of facing 
problems which they cannot master. A 
green light for military take-overs implies 
a green light for radical uprisings as well. 
Mr Nixon has said in effect that he will 
neither demand political and social change 
nor presume to prevent it. 

America's trade and aid policy continue 
to provide the Latin American govern¬ 
ments with their biggest grievances and 
their best hopes ana Mr Nixon either 
announced or foreshadowed a variety of 
attempts to respond to their wants. (Thus , 
he announced a modest relaxation, for 
Latin Americans only, of one of the many 
restrictions on how funds received under 
the foreign aid programme may be used. 
Loan money made available to Latin 
America through the Agency for Inter¬ 
national Development can henceforth be 
spent anywhere in Latin America as well 
as in the United States. This is not much: 
Latin Americans still may not look for 
lower prices where they might find them, 
in Europe or Japan. But it may do some¬ 
thing to encourage Latin American 
industry and in the long run it may help , 
to break down the resistance pf the manu- j 
facturing interests in some Latin Ameri- J 
can countries to regional economic Integra- i 
tion. However, if one tries to count what J 
some call the “ barnacles,” and President ' 
Nixon called the “ other onerous restric- ^ 
tiona ” on me distribution and use of 
development loan money, one can still 1 
reach well over a hundred before giving 
up, Mr Nixon promised a general review 
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“with the object of modifying or elimi¬ 
nating” the barnacles. 

He has also decided what the United 
States response ought to be to the demand 
of the less developed countries generally 
for tariff preferences from the developed 
countries to encourage their vinfant 
industries. Some African countries (prin¬ 
cipally the former French colonies) enjoy 
such preferences in the European common 
market but they are required to extend 
preference to common market goods in 
return. The Latin Americans complain 
that this system discriminates against 
them both in the European and in the 
ex-colonial markets and they asked in the 
Vina del Mar consensus that the United 
States should work to abolish them. Mr 
Nixon sent a delegation off to Paris last 
weekend with instructions to urge on the 
Organisation for Economic Go-operation 
and Development a liberal system of gen¬ 
eralised tariff preferences to be extended 
by developed countries to all the less 
developed countries equally, together with 
the abolition of the reverse preferences. 

Nobody expects a Republican Admini¬ 
stration to be freer with aid money than 
the Democratic Administrations were, least 
of all with the budgetary stringency and 
worries about the balance of international 
payments that Mr Nixon has inherited. 
Xhere is, however, a good deal of thought 
and study going on about aid policy which 
may yet make itself felt in rationalisation 
and improvement without regard to the 
change of party in power. Thus it is 
interesting to see traces of the thinking of 
outsiders like the Pearson Commission 
(sponsored by the World Bank) in Mr 
Nixons Latin American*policy. He is not 
sure what to do about the heavy burden 
of debt servicing and repayment on the 
less developed countries and merely pro¬ 
poses that the Inter-American Committee 
of the Alliance for Progress should 
approach the international financial 
organisations to see what remedies they 
can suggest. 

Some of the Latin American countries 
are especial sufferers. Argentina, for one, 
has had to pay out about a quarter of its 
export earnings to foreign official creditors 
in the past three years. The Pearson report 
suggested that debt relief should become 
a legitimate form of foreign aid. President 
Nixon can “ reschedule ” foreign debts 
on his own authority, but he would 
need the consent of Congress actually to 
forgive either interest or principal. How¬ 
ever, he just might find it easier to obtain 
such consent for some of the Latin 
American countries than to squeeze more 
aid funds out of the congressional stone. 

Intense debate within the Administra¬ 
tion has surrounded the future role of 
the Inter-American Committee of the 
Alliance for Progress. It enshrines the 
principle of United States paternalism by 
the fact that it exists to review the 
economic progress of the Latin members 
of jhe alliance only. It is alfo tailored to 
a hemisphere in which the, substantive 
relation^ is, it only 
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reviews and has no part in allocating 
money or administering its use. Some 
influential Latin American countries like 
it to be this way, since they feel that they 
come off better by dealing directly with 
the United States than 'they might if the 
whole system were made multilateral. 

Whether the committee will survive by 
the same name, or take another one, is 
undecided. Governor Rockefeller would 
like to change it to reflect the fact that 
its functions are to pe enlarged. The 
enlargement will be 'gradual, but Mr 
Nixon does subscribe to it, suggesting 
that it or a new body should be given 
“an increasing share of responsibility for 
development assistance decisions.” This 
would mean more stqff and a different 
organisation. At the same time, in a 
gesture to his idea of a more equal 
partnership with less dominance by the 
United States, Mr Nixon offers to let the 
committee or its successor review the 
economic policies of the United States “ as 
they affect the other nations of the hemi¬ 
sphere, and to consult with us about 
them.” To this offer he adds an offer 
of regular in ter-American consultation 
about trade policy, in advance of 
decisions. 

Events will show how great a real 
change these varioqs ideas and gestures 
portend. It seems d>ut of tune with Mr 
Nixon's other proposals that he should 
choose this moment, as he says he will, 
to propose to Congress the new office of 
Under Secretary 6 f State for Inter- 
American Affaiis, “ thus giving the hemi¬ 
sphere special representation.” This, if it 
meant anything, would mean a special 
relationship: no other region has an 
Under Secretary al} to itself ; an Assistant 
Secretary is the usual form. But between 
these very unequal partners nobody has 
yet been able to devise a special relation¬ 
ship which is not also a paternal one on 
the part of the United States—just the 
thing that the Nixon Administration, at 
one level of consciousness, wants to get 
away from. 


The Court: " Now " 


The argument is closed, the Supreme 
Court said in effect last week when it 
issued, almost routinely! a unanimous, 
unsigned refusal to permit the Admini¬ 
stration to delay the racial integration of 
a group of state-supported schools in 
recalcitrant Mi$sissippi. “ All deliberate 
speed ”—the highly ambiguous injunction 
laid down by me Court itself in 1955— 

is no longer constitutionally permissible. . . . 
The obligation (of every school district is to 
terminate dualj school systems at once and 
to operate now and hereafter only unitary 


schools. 




The tight Just oca thus placed therrtseivtk 
with those whom President Nixon, in an 
unhappy phrase, once called “the ex* 
tremists who demand instant integration.” 
Among them is 'the new Chief Justice, 
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Mr Burger, who has lost no time in 
demonstrating hi* independence of the 
President who appointed him. 

Prolonged appeals to the courts will no 
longer serve to postpone what many 
whites regard as the evil day. The 
Court upheld the contention of the Legal 
Defence Fund of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People 
that any legal disputes should be dealt 
with after, not before, integration had 
taken place. “ Instant ” integration is, 
of course, laid down only for the 
Mississippi school districts involved in the 
present case. They were to submit their 
plans this week to the Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit ; once these are in 
effect any changes, even if approved by 
the District Court, must be countersigned 
by the notably progressive Appeals Court. 

In the rest of the deep South someone 
will have to ask the courts to order the 
thousand or so defiant school boards to 
obey the ruling. The Legal Defence Fund 
is doing so in 100 of the 200 cases in 
which it is already moving, but it lacks 
the resources of money and legal staff to 
bear the whole burden. The Department 
of Justice, like the President, has changed 
its tune and is promising to enforce the 
Court’s mandate ; the question is how 
vigorously it will act. But the general view 
is that when school opens next autumn 
segregation that is backed by the power 
of the state should have disappeared 
though segregation which arises from 
segregated housing is not affected. 

If whites respond with violence that 
the states cannot control, the Administra¬ 
tion stands committed to send in federal 
marshals and, if necessary, troops. But 
violent resistance on a large scale is not 
expected ; the South is changing. There 
will be undercover resistance—using 
intelligence tests, for example, to separate 
impoverished Negroes from middle-class 
whites. And a spurt in the creation of 
private “ academies ” for whites able to 
afford the cost of tuition is already 
underway. Poor whites may move to less 
heavily Negro areas—or keep their 
children at home. 

Segregationist Southerners insist that 
their schools will be ruined and the con¬ 
fusion and educational set-backs which 
the Nixon Administration foresaw are 
certain to materialise to some degree. But 
the President is not being blamed. As 
Senator Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina said : 

The Nixon Administration stood with the 
South in this case, but the Courfchas chosen 
to override both the State of Mississippi 
and the Department of Justice. 

The South may well feel that Mr Nixon 
has repaid his political debts ; die White 
House hopes that it will remember this 
in 197 This political consolation should 
assuage some of the embarrassment qf 
being turned dawq so decisively by the 
Qpurt and thelaggravating knowledge that 
it was the Administration’s own attempt to 
appease Mississippi that brought th^e issue 
to the Court and knocked the last legs 
from nhder de/)iire segregation. * 
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We’re headquartered in the California market—and with 
resources in excess of $6 billion, we make it oUr busi¬ 
ness to know what’s happening here. The area we serve* 
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Election harvest 

Last Tuesday’s crop of elections—two 
Governors, some 120 Mayors, many other 
local officials and state legislators were 
chosen, with a Congressman thrown in by 
New Jersey for good measure—provided 
encouraging evidence that the %ijji-N$gio, 
anti-liberal backlash which was so shockingly 
manifest in earlier elections in bijg cities this 
year—in Los Angeles, Minneapolis and New 
York—has been checked although not yet 
choked. Another political nmxL however, 
was confirmed, that which puts Republicans 
in power in states and Democrats in cities. 

With this Week's successes in Virginia and 
New Jersey, the Republicans now control 39 
out of 50 State Goveraonhipe. The Demo¬ 
crats had been expected to hold both, but 
both were won handfobiely by Republicans. 
In neither state there much to choose 
between the candidates? all were respected, 
experienced, middfe-of-the-road politicians; 
none of them were incumbents. 

In Virginia the Democratic party, strug¬ 
gling to escape from the tentacles of its 
own long-lived but now outlived machine, 
was seriously split, with the liberal Mr 
Howell staying aloof from most of the cam¬ 
paign, in the hope, it is suspected, of 
profiting later from the defeat of the mod¬ 
erate candidate, Mr Battle. Whether he will 
or not remains to be seen: certainly other 
Democratic candidates, more liberal than 
Mr Battle, won; Mr Sargeant Reynolds will 
be Lieutenant Governor, Mr Andrew Miller 
Attorney General. This suggests that a 
political realignment is rfealiy under way at 
last in the Old Dominion, with the Demo¬ 
crats moving to the left and the conservatives 
joining the Republicans. The Democrats 
retained a majority in the State Legislature, 
although the Republicans made substantial 
gains in the suburban counties on the borders 
of the District of Columbia. 

President Nixon can take personal credit 
for Mr Holton’s win in Virginia and also 
for that of Mr Cahill in New Jeney, since 
he spoke for both candidates, lus first 
political outing since his own election. 
Naturally he is claiming that both victories 
are demonstrations of support for his policy 
towards the war in Vietnam, enunciated 



Nixon's boys: Holton, Cshffl 


once again to the nation on the eve of 
election day. However, the most that can be 
safely said is that disgust with the war did 
not obliterate interest in the local issues 
which were the main concern of voters. 

In New Jersey, too, the Democrats were 
divided with the party organisation in 
Hudson County (Jersey City) giving its sup¬ 
port to the Republican Mr Cahill. He won 
there and did well in the northern counties 
that are mainly dormitories for New York 
City. But in one of these districts, Passaic, 
the swing in his favour was not reflected 
in the congressional by-election, which 
the Democratic candidate won (as has 
become a habit for his party this year). Mr 
Cahill’s success seems the result mainly of 
a desire lor a change from the Democratic 
administration which had governed the state 
for 16 years; the party’s nominee, Mr Meyner, 
was an ex-Govcmor and hardly a dynamic 
candidate. Republicans now control all the 
major industrial states, a happy omen for 
the future. 

In East Qrange, New Jersey, a black 
Democrat was elected Mayor and in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, the Negro Mayor, Mr Stokes, 
held his job; it had been in definite 
jeopardy. He also held his 20 per cent share 
of the white vote in the city against a strong 
white candidate; without this he could not 
have won. In the mayoralty contest in Detroit 



the Negro Mr Austin was defeated, but only 
by about 7 poo votes. He did better than he 
or anyone else had expected, against a force¬ 
ful opponent who tried to keep race out of 
the campaign. But as a former prosecuting 
attorney and a current sheriff the victor, Mr 
Gribbs, naturally bore down hard on enme. 

In this nonpartisan election both candidates 
were Democrats. Democrats also held Buffalo 
(against a reactionary female challenger) and 
won both Syracuse, New York, and Louisville, 
Kentucky, as they had Atlanta, Georgia, two 
weeks earlier. The new Mayor there, Mr Sam 
Massell, is a young liberal; so is Mr Pctci 
Flaherty, who held Pittsburgh’s city hall for 
the Democrats m spite, indeed because, of 
having repudiated the party’s famous machine 
there. 

Right in this bright young pattern, and 
only partly outside the Democratic one, is 
the triumph of Mayor Lindsay of New York, 
running as an avowed liberal—New York is 
the only city where this is possible—with the 
help of progressives of all parties and no 
party, after having been rejected by his own 
Republicans. Much of his voting strength 
certainly came from people who pulled Mr 
Lindsay’s levers in the polling booth not in 
favour of him but against his opponents, 
neither of whom measured up in the public 
eye—or on the television screen—to the 
requirements of the job of running the 
country’s most troubled city. 

Mr Lindsay had no need to skimp on his 
campaign financially and he found the power 
of his office helpful. But ho deserves credit 
for the energy with which he fought against 
what at first seemed hopeless odds and for 
his sympathy for his fellow citizens, he 
demonstrated his involvement in their affairs, 
not least by the way in which he admitted 
that he had made serious mistakes during his 
first term of office. Thus he wooed back many 
of the alienated Jewish voters whom he could 
not do without. He never lost the Negroes and 
the Italians he never won. Almost alone 
among this autumn’s candidates Mr Lindsay 
campaigned against the war in Vietnam on 
the ground that it was starving the cities 
of the money that they need so desperately. 

Working for him were McCarthy and 
Kennedy Democrats who could not stomach 
their party's narrow-minded little candidate, 
as well as Republican professionals apolo¬ 
gising for the way their local members had 
treated the Mayor. Thus he may have a base 
3 > hom which he can, if he wants to, build up 
' a’ permanent independent liberal coalition 
which could transform the whole political 
situation in New York City and maybe in 
New York State. 
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Relief oyer taxes 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON, DC 

The Senate Finance Committee has com¬ 
pleted its work on the big tax reform Bill 
and, as did the House of Representatives, 
has made more of a tax relief Bill out of 
it. Tax reductions were voted that would 
total $9 billion a year (at today's levels 
of income), mainly to take effect in 1971 
and 1972. The reform provisions would 
bring in noticeably less revenue than the 
cuts take away—an estimated $6.5 billion, 
when all were fully in effect, which would 
be as much as 15 years hence in the case 
of a few provisions and ten years m the 
case of quite a few. 

The Administration—still very sensitive 
about inflationary potential and unbal¬ 
anced Budgets—had hoped for a smaller 
loss m net revenue but none the less it 
won a considerable victory when Treasury 
officials, at the eleventh hour, persuaded 
the committee to postpone for a year just 
enough of the tax reduction originally 
intended for 1971 to avoid a net loss m 
that year. Of course, tax cuts for everyone 
are already scheduled for January 1 st and 
July 1st next year when, under present 
plans, the 10 per cent surcharge on income 
taxes is to be removed in two equal stages. 
The tax reform Bill contains further tax 
cuts for all, however, piu£ special relief 
for those with poverty or neai -poverty 
incomes, for single persons and for those 
who live in rented accommodation. 
American tax laws have long discrimi¬ 
nated against the last two groups. 

In its provisions for tax relief, the 
Senate Committee's Bill is almost iden¬ 
tical to that passed by the House of 
Representatives. Its provisions for reform 
are not. They are, however, considerably 
stronger than had been expected from 
the traditionally conservative Finance 
Committee, particularly under its present 
chairman, Senator Long of Louisiana, who 
proclaims that it is entirely proper for 
him to hold large investments in the oil 
industry, and enjoy the tax advantages 
therefrom, because that gives him an 
identity of interest with the state he rep¬ 
resents, which produces more oil an acre 
than any other. Yet the Senate Committee 
did vote to reduce the amount of pre¬ 
ferred tax treatment given the oil industry, 
though by less than had the House. 

Perhaps the most striking retreat in 
reform m the Finance Committee's Bill 
involved its change in the “minimum 
tax ”—a proposal that had been designed 
to ensure that no individual with a 
sizcpble Income could legally escape all 
federal income taxes, regaipless of any 
other preferential provisions of the tax 
Committee kept the name and 
framework of a minimum tax but eMmv 
rmtm} Ipterat^from $tate and local 
goiiertoent/oplrfi .(which pm now tax* 
fret) mm' thf/Ibt of tfpt* of intone 
.subject to tjhe tax* Even worse,' itset fch* 
rate or tfo minimum tax so low—5 per * 
cent, regardless of the amount of income 
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involved—as to make a, mockery of the 
very concept. 

In spite of these reversals, the committee 
did strengthen some other sections of the 
House Bill. What may be more significant, 

showed a new sensitivity to the whole 
underlying problem of tax preferences. 
Virtually every preference in the law 
today was designed originally to provide 
an incentive for what a majority of Con¬ 
gress considered at the time to be a worth¬ 
while purpose. But some preferences 
outlive their justification, others do not 
actually provide an incentive, while many 
achieve the desired results but at a cost 
in lost revenues that seems exorbitant 
compared with the benefits. Clearly, it 
was with an awareness of just such defects 
that the Finance Committee took the 
unprecedented step of inserting a terminal 
date into each of the three new tax 
preferences that found their way into the 
reform Bill. The incentives (mainly 
various forms of fast write-offs for 
depreciation for tax purposes) are designed 
to produce larger investments in 
rehabilitation of old housing, in moderni¬ 
sation of railroad equipment and in the 
installation of anti-pollution devices. But 
under the committee's Bill each will have 
to prove itself worthy of renewal five 
years hence, or else go off the statute 
books. The final form of this legislation 
depends on what happens in the debate 
on the Senate floor and on how the 
two Bills are reconciled in conference 
between a group of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

After the skylark 

Romantics had a real life adventure story 
this weekend, complete with a handsome 
young absconder from the Marines, the 
first transatlantic hi-jacking, a failed 
shoot-out by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, a kidnapped police chief 
and a man-hunt through the Appian 
vineyards outside Rome. (Trans World 
Airlines had a sleepless night and a bill for 
near $50,000.) Less attention was paid to 
the voluntary return to the United States, 
to face the music, of six men who had 
hi-jacked aircraft to fly to Cuba. Only 
one seems to have been politically inspired 
and the enthusiasm of all was dampened 
by long terms in a Cuban prison. The 
music they face will be fierce indeed if 
airline pilots have their way. They believe 
that only heavy punishment will deter 
the rising tide of aerial piracy. Corporal 
Minichiello's Boeing 707 was the 55th 
aircraft seized this year and on Tuesday 
two mere (from Latin American countries) 
headed for Cuba. 

7* Wilt an example be made of these 
sewn men? The six ^re being held in 
veiY heavy bail ($100^000 and up) and 
Unoer federal law the minimum sentence 
for a copvieted hi-jadtet^is so years in 
fid »0n ;lft gome circuirtstatoi the penalty 
tiftn be life—or even^ death? $ut heavy 
penalities discourage juries from finding 



men guilty. Corporal Minichielb may not 
be available for extradition until he payi 
the penalty for the crimes with which n< 
is charged under Italian law ; these could 
bring him 30 yean in gaol unless the 
Italians decide that 1 he cannot be held 
responsible because of mental illness. The 
crew of the Boeing, who grew quite fond 
of their captor, all reported that he seemed 
mentally disturbed. Corpofol Minidiiello, 
now only 20 yean old, spent 13 months 
in Vietnam ; he was about to face a 
court-martial for a petty theft. The United 
States has an extradition treaty with Italy 
but it does not specifically cover hi-jacking. 

Frustrating the new breed of air 
pirates is not easy. Devices to sniff out 
guns may help, but weapons, it has ton 
shown, are not always necessary to 
intimidate a pilot with a full complement 
of passengers; a toy gun in a pocket may 
do as well as a real one. The difficulty of 
seizing a hi-jacker when the aircraft has 
to land for refuelling was shown at 
Kennedy Airport ; the crew was con¬ 
vinced that they would be shot if the 
FBI did not sheer off (and afterwards 
complained bitterly of the risk to which 
they were exposed by the FBI). The Inter¬ 
national Federation of Airline Pilots 
Associations breathes talk of boycotts, to 
force countries either to return hi-jackers 
for punishment or to punish them them¬ 
selves. But this talk is being put aside to 
see whether the United Nations can find 
any solution. 

Most experts feel, however, that the 
best hope lies in including provision for 
the return of hi-jackers in existing extra¬ 
dition treaties. Cuba, plagued by escaping 
* criminals and the mentally ill, has said 
that it is prepared to sign a bilateral 
agreement to this effect with any country, 
including the Ignited States, although it 
would reserve the right to grant political 
asylum. The United States is, in fact, 
seeking to renegotiate extradition treaties 
with a number of countries on the lines 
of one concluded with New Zealand 
which redefines piracy to inetttd* the 
seizure of aircraft as well as stups. 
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House 
Changes. 


Wi*h1rtgtort f DC 

That most fluid of American inhibitions, 
the White House* is undergoing another 
reorganisation. Something of the kind was 
ma<£e unavoidable by President Nixon’s 
decision to appoint Or Arthur Bums to 
the Federal Reserve Board. But it is also 
plain that, twelve months after his elec¬ 
tion, Mr Nigoi* has formed a somewhat 
different view of how he wants his office 
run from the view which he sketched out 
for hu advij&s during the transition. 

Ndbody is going to replace Dr Burns, 
though two men get his title of Coun¬ 
sellor to the President and his rank, that 
of a Cabinet member. They are Dr Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan and Mr Bryce Harlow 
—two very different men whose duties 
will also be very different. Dr Moynihan 
il the best talker in the White House and 
the one best able to perceive the inter¬ 
action of social and economic processes 
upon each other—just as Dr Henry 
Kissinger is able to relate one thing with 
another in foreign and defence policy. 
But Dr Kissinger holds a position long 
established and the staff of the National 
Security Council is his alone. The place 
of the Urban Affairs Council in forming 
domestic policy is much more uncertain 
* and its staff under Dr Moynihan has 
stayed small: he has been in effect an 
ideas man and an individual lobbyist for 
social improvement. 

These he will still 'be in his new, 
nominally grander position. The White 
House’s announcement of the changes 
contains the familiar talk of long-range 
vision and addressing fundamentals, but 
what really matters to presidential 
assistants, whether called Counsellor or 
not, is their ability to affect immediate 
decisions directly. A good share of this 
power has for some time been visibly 
gravitating to Mr John Ehrlichman, a 
Seattle lawyer in his middle forties who 
looked after Mr Nixon’s timetable during 
his campaign. As counsel to the President 
Mr Ehrlichman was already the principal 
co-ordinator of the White House’s domestic 
business. He now becomes Assistant to 
the President for domestic affairs and 
thus approximately the equivalent in 
domestic policy of Dr Kissinger on the 
foreign and defence front. Most of Dr 
Burns’s staff, and some of Dr Moynihan’s 
Staff, join Mr Ehrlichman and his assist¬ 
ants to form a single organisation through 
which domestic policy will pass on its 
way to and frott* me President. Even more 
regularly than at present, Mr Ehriich- 
Dnfcq’s staff wul provide the chairmen for 
dke Jftttle inter-departmental groups which 
work oh domestic matters for the Nixon 
Adprftiiftmvn. 

v Io effect the H/iban Affairs Council 
becomes just one Of several Cabinet com* 
Several further appointments wiH 
jSave tefolfcw upon these diangeibut it, 
is a^|Jy^lear that some unltswUl 
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remain in existence that do not strictly What Mr Nixon failed to make? dear 
fit into the pattern, Mr Bryce Harlow’s was exactly how the responsibility for 
congressional staff is one of these. As an safeguarding consumers is to be shared by 
old Washington political band, the man the several agencies concerned. Mix 
in the White House {save only Mr Nixon) Knauer in the White House is meant to 
who is most familiar with Congress, Mr be the consumer’s chief watchdog and 
Harlow has been in Charge of the fire- co-ordinator but can she exert authority 
fighting work known as congressional over an Assistant Attorney General head- 
relations : this has been so hectic that Mr ing the Justice Department’s new division? 
Nixon has had nobody available to him How are the investigations of the Justice 
to work out or apply a strategy for the Department to differ from those of the 
handling of Congress, a particularly FTC and which hat does the department 

necessary thing when the President’s wear if it is asked ‘to represent federal 

party is in the minority there. The con- agencies opposed by consumer groups ? 
gresstonal liaison staff, men who spend A number of critics, including Represen- 
much time on the telephone in moments tative Benjamin Rosenthal and the New 

of difficulty, will get a new executive York Times , argue that the President 

head and Mr Harlow, it is hoped, will “>uld avoid these jurisdictional disputes 

get some time to observe and to think *»d strengthen the government’s ability 
the direction of policy on relations with to aid the consumer if he gathered all 
Congress remains m his hands official consumer advocates into a single 

independent agency This is what Mr 
n B . ,. ^ Rosenthal is asking Congress to do. 

Bidding lOr Duyors For all his zeal about buyers* rights, Mr 
-- Nixon made no bones about his concern 

President Nixon made a pre-emptive bid tbat the y sho “ ld , not J* alk>wed to infringe 
to comer the “ consumerism ” market last t le {?S b f b * ,e legitimate business- 
week. With some 400 Bills offering pro- ,l ' an Accordingly, in what seems to be 

tection to consumers pending in com- the most controversial section of the mes- 

mittee, he presented Congress with a series M K e > ; be watered down an earlier proposal 

of proposals which he labelled a " buyer’s to all T cla ' i ac ‘ lon su,,ts ,n . , federal 

bill of rights.” He was promptly pounced ct>urts b > K ro “P s ? f consumers with com- 

upon by Congressmen who prefer their mon grievances In the new version,-such 

own versions, by the Consumer Federation P nvate can b *>ught only after the 
of America which labelled the message i ust,ce Department has first established 

“ inadequate and unconstructive,” and by tbe existence offraud through its own 

the consumer’s paladin, Mr Ralph Nader, couU This modification would 

who called it “a slick Madison Avenue P rev f m ba rassmertt of businessmen by 

package” unlimited nuisance lawsuits, the Presi- 

The main thrust of the President’s pro- t * ent ex P^ aincc ^- 
gramme was to set up more administrative The most pointed attack on this provi- 
machtnery for protecting consumer inter- sion came from the head of the country’s 
ests. He asked that the office of his special biggest consumer protection agency, Mrs 
assistant for consumer affairs, established Bess Myerson Grant, New York City’s 
by presidential order, be continued by Commissioner of Consumer Affairs. Mrs 
statute. He proposed the creation of a Grant insisted that the consumer should 
consumer protection division within the not have to wait for the government to act 
Department of Justice to enforce a new before going to court and should not have 
anti-fraud law and he asked that the to go to court at all if the government 
Federal Trade Commission be strength- does. She would remedy this problem by 
ened and given a wider brief over mal- permitting the city to sue fraudulent mer- 
practices “ affecting ” as well as 11 in ” chants and then distribute damages to 
interstate commerce. He also reported the individuals. Mr Nixon offered due praise 
formation of a consumer affairs division to local authorities for giving the lead 
within the Office of Economic Opportu- to the federal government in the field of 
nity to deal with the special buying prob- consumer protection. He might do well to 
lems ofcthe poor. follow New York’s example again. 
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. Ai ©68/69 

our salesmen 

have wvdkd 

over 5POQOOO miles 
overseas... 



.and sold £253,4OQ000 cfaerospaceproductsfor Britain 





1968/69 was not a flash in the pan — and that is why tdday over half of all the 
countries of the world have chosen BAC aircraft or weapon systems. It has taken 
many years of work and investment to establish for BAC products and after-sales 
service the level of international reputation and acceptance opca enjoyed only by 
the biggest American manufacturers. Aerospace is probably the most rapidly ex¬ 
panding of all the world markets, and BAC is proud to have created, at the right 
time, both the products and the environment in which they can be sold. 

> / f 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Aj 

the most powerful eerospepe company In Europe HBrinP 

lOO PALL MAU. LONDON 8WJ 7 








Who gets the profits on 
property? 


Commercial property is one of the safest hedges against inflation. But 
property companies are no longer a good vehicle for holding it. 

A report by David Gordon 


Five years ago, there were 183 quoted 
property companies. The number has 
already fallen by 40, and should continue 
to fall until there are about 20 large ones. 
They are being killed off by: 

1) Taxation, especially corporation 
tax, which penalises property companies 
more than any other type of company. 

2) High interest rates, which at 10 per 
cent narrow the margin between costs 
and the traditional ro-12 pet* cent yield 
on developments to near vanishing point. 

3) Growing commercial sense on the 
part of the institutions and local autho¬ 
rities, who now demand a stake in the 
equity of the property, and squeeze the 
developer’s profits even farther. 

More fortunes have been made since the 
war m property than ill any other 
business. In the halcyon days of the 
entrepreneur developers from the mid- 
1950s to t the early 1960s, the insurance 
companies *nd later the pension funds 
financed the site purchase and building 
costs with fixed interest mdney, and the 
enormous difference between the cost of 
the development and its value as a finished 


product was realised free of capital gams 
tax by the developer floating his company 
on the market. Mr Oliver Marriott, in his 
excellent book on “The Property Boom/' 
lists no people who made £1 million or 
more out of property during that boom- 
It is no longer so easy. 

In the good old days when interest 
rates were in the 5-6 per cent range, the 
developer had a healthy 4-5 per cent 
margin, big enough to absorb the 
occasional white elephant. With the 
margin paper-thin, there is no longer any 
room for the entrepreneur who was 
more of a financial animal than an expert 
on property. To find their way through 
the planning maze companies must be 
expert. They must also be large. The 
scale of developments in comprehensive 
schemes requires vast chunks of finance 
that are available only to the very large, 
and only the large companies with hefty 
assets in this country and spare develop¬ 
ment <takm can make the most of their 
borrowing * powers and expertise to 
practice the'development art abroad. 

If interest rates hurt the property 


company as developer, capital gains tax 
hits it as a trader m propsptka and 
corporation tax is lethal to the company 
as holder of property for investment If 
a development costs At mittott, to yield 
>annual rents of £ioo,oop, or 10 per cent, 
if® value at 15 yean* purchase is £ti 
million. Before 1965, a company could 
have sold the property and made a tax* 
free profit, provided it was careful to 
avoid dealer status, Saks by property 
companies are now subject to capital 
gains tax at corporation tax rates. 
Corporation tax deals a death Mow to 
companies like property companies which 
distribute all their profits as dividends. 
Previously all of every £100 of 
profit, after income and profits tax 
coming to 56 per cent, could be distribu¬ 
ted as tax paid (and nearly all 
was). $0 the standard rate taxpayer 
kept £44. Now, after 45 per cent of 
corporation tax, the balance is subject 
to income tax, and the shareholder keeps 
£30. But imtitutidnt~~rthe M gross funds ” 
—are taxed in a much more favourable 
way ; £100 of rental income o*t properties 
owned by them is worth £$3 to a life 
assurance company after corporation tax 
and £100 to pension funds which pay no 
tax at all. It pays better to be a property 
owner directly yourself, or indirectly 
through the medium of an insurance 
company policy or, if you are a0 employer, 
through your pension fund pension 
than through a property company share. 

Or via property bonds. These relatively 
new phenomena pay tax at life office 
rates and offer a direct stake in property 
to the sort of saver who is interested 


in unit trusts. They are an obvious 
winner as a savings medium, JbUt & h 
absurd that they are not surrounded by 
the same safeguards imposed by legis¬ 
lation and through the Board of Trade, 
as other media for small savers are. 


Property is difficult to value and it is 
not q0ick|y tejli&blc'. Property bonds 
in their present" unregulated form open 
a door to fraudulent practice, and to 
conflicts of interest when there is nothing 
legally to Stop a property company sell¬ 
ing a piece of property to a bond fund that 
it manages ahd nothing legally to stop 
surveyors valuing pr6p<rty for a bond 
fund for which they act purchase , 
and tele ntm&lmy'Ttoto Can legal}? j 
be advertised '*&! way* that dterajjlj 
gard the standards imposed' 
trust advertisements. Bond 
can legally take risks wkfe 
money by financing ~ property develop- ; ] 
ments. Does the Board of Trade have to i 
wait for a scandal before it acts ? | 





We too are a load ofsquares, Mr.GXO. 

Congratulations Oxo! You had the right angle on product Your box is sized right for the warehouse, the super- 

design from die word go. Twenty-four right angles in fact market shelf and the kitchen cupboard. Ours is sized right 

And twenty-four right angles make a nice neat box. for carrying almost every .conceivable kind of merchandise 

We did exactly the same. Except our box is a bit bigger. half across the world to Australia faster and safer than ever 

It measures eight foot by eight foot by twenty foot to be exact. before. That’s why we squares should get together next time 

But just like yours it packs and stacks, lifts and shifts with , you are sending a load of cubes to Au&rajia. 
pcrfect ease, and ean be multiplied side by side, end to end or Overseas Containers Limited, ^ 

One Oil top of the other, without wasting an inch of Space, . UK Marketing Headquarters, 17a-18 Bevis Marks, London, EC3. 


-thp. contqner yfyy bAu$fiqh . 
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The property 
market 

The supply of land is fixed* The amount 
available for development is rigidly 
controlled. The population—and its 
demands for housing, office, shopping and 
factory space—is growing. There is only 
one way for the price of land to go, and 
that is up. Thus the attraction of prop¬ 
erty, property company shares—and 
property bonds. But not all pieces of 
property will rise in value. There is 
enormous expertise involved in choosing 
which ones wiU. Even in Central London, 
some developers burnt their fingers, until 
Mr George Brown kindly pulled them 
out of the fire in 1964. 

The Brown ban on office building came 
into force in November of that year and 
if the Government, as the largest single 
tenant in the cpuntry, is the developer's 
friend, then Mr Brown was some 
developers’ saviour. Unoccupied central 
offices filled up, rents in the Gity of Lon¬ 
don have almost doubled, and some of the 
less well placed out-of-town blocks have 
found tenants. The inflation in rents, when 


( Yi n k t ■ ■ ■ A A -***- fa* «fl|a 

mmmw Ww • *» 

w, „ * * mWton M It 

'J Crownhokl IhmmM Total 
Louden central ’ ‘ 3.8 9.3 13.1 

^jndolr othar 2.6 3.7 6.3 

n>«i London , 17 uo "i&4 

14.1 13.1 27.2 

OnndtaU . 155 157 466 

\... and how thay twva apraad . , - 

1966 1666 1966 W1*96 
Grand total 36.4 41,4 43.6 *«J“4S6 

‘ T - 1 * . . . ... it 

dqpecMly in an untried area, kglV&jg 
way* 4 b careful consultation between 4te 
developed apd prospective tenant. HJ.tbe 
► tenant can prove that he is an, expert 
Corner or has qlose historical links vdth 
the locality,.an office development permit 
is easier to come" bv. In the last Couple 
of years, as the table shows, the Board 
of Trade has been more generous in 
awarding them, especially in London. 

The Ministry of Public Building* and 
Works, which does all Government rent¬ 
ing, used to be regarded as a gilt-edged 
tenant*,. but is now mortK sceptically 
treated for the k>ng term. No one can 
believe that the Government will continue 


hit more than the , 

JSoroe areas of Britain er-soopptd 
as a result of haphazard tpwn and 
regional planning, and an absence 6f 
market research on the part, of v ,tfce 
developers, into either yhetfie^ $e town 
needed new shops pr retailed %ypu)4 take 
them. Market research is a must. Add 
so is marketing* Shopping centres have 
to be created. The right sortof national 
retailers have to be lured inland' thdir 
future needs for space—growing, tspeci^ly 
among the supermarket chains, by leaps 
and bounds—provided for. Marking U a 
vital selling point and from the developers’ 
viewpoint it is almost worth making a loss 
on the parking facilities, when it can be 
recouped in higher rents to the retailors. 
If American experience is repeated here 
there will be a rash of department stores in 
suburban shopping centres. The American 
chain of J. C. Penney opened 36 new 
ones around America last year. Some 
centres are already taking the obvious 
step, given Britain's Climate, of roofing in 
the precinct. Ibis, and the need to be 
in close toudi with retailers, makes a 
resident manager for a suburban centre 
a necessity, but pushes up the property 
company’s expenses. 


multiplied by a number of yean' 
purchase, produces a multiplied capital 
profit which makes it more attractive for 
a company like Oldham £states to keep 
Centre Point vacant while rents are 
rising. The chairman, Mr Harry Hyams, 
owns 40^ per cent of the company and 
is not worried by the absence of income 
and dividends. But builders George 
Wimpey owns 40J per cent too. Perhaps 
the shareholders of Wimpey have a dif¬ 
ferent view about dividends. If so, they 
have not spoken up and Mr Hyams has 
more to fear from a hippy invasion than 
a shareholders’ revolt. 

With rente for new, high quality, office 
space in the Gity approaching a dizzy 
£10 per square foot, and a reputed £12- 
£14 on the projected Sun Alliance build¬ 
ing near the Bank of England, the 
attractions of following the blandishments 
of the Location of Offices bureau are 
obvious. But even in Croydon, where 
5 million square feet have been put up 
m the past few years, there is not much 
free, and rents have doubled to £2 over 
the past six years. As one of the reasons 
for moving all but the head office staff out 
of town is to house the inevitable 
computer, it is becoming increasingly 
important for buildings to be air- 
conditioned and custom-built for the 
tenant. This is another reason why the 
speculative building of office blocks, 


to rent so much space, or that it will not 
follow the recommendation of an all¬ 
party committee of the House of 
Commons, made over a year ago, which 
urged the Government to go into partner¬ 
ship with private enterprise to provide its 
office requirements. The Government's 
annual rent bill is £24 million, and only 
30 per cent of headquarters civil servants 
are in crownhold (i.e. freehold) build¬ 
ings. At 15 years* purchase, that capitalises 
the property it is occupying at £360 
million. One wonders how much it cost 
the developers. £150 million ? £200 
million ? It is a matter of persuading 
the Treasmy that short-term capital 
expenditure on freeholds will bring long¬ 
term savings in rents. 

Shopping centre development has 
become a demanding art A local 
authority is unlikely to do more than one 
major scheme in a* generation, and so 
there is Little learning process. But at least 
the habit of giving the scheme to the 
highest ground rent tenderer is dying out, 
once it was recognised as breeding jerry- 
built developments with shrunken 
versions of me amenities so prettily 
sketched on the plans. But local 
authorities tend to regard developers as 
squeezable, and squeeeze them they do, 
which makee developers cut costs and 
corners. It needs a developer,x>f size who 
can take the long-term view"*nd spend a 



The property 

company 

—— ■ ■ ... 

It is the holding of property for invest¬ 
ment that gives property companies then 
special risk-free flavour and that is under 
challenge. But companies are stepping up 
their trading in properties. They are sell¬ 
ing off completed developments to the 
institutions rather than popping them into 
their own investment portfolio, and are 
selling off low-yielding properties in the 
portfolio to provide further funds for 
development. As a developer and trader, 
the property company is in a risk business 
which has to be judged by the same 
investment Criteria that apply to any other 
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service or merchanting company. And as 
a provider of development stills, the pro¬ 
perty company is meeting increasing 
competition from experts employed by 
other people. Professional developers can 
be, and are, employed by insurance com¬ 
panies and local authorities in tnfek own 
departments and on a growing scale. 

Low risk plus income and capital 
growth used to make the setting^ up 
of a public property company sensible. 
But this was before high interest 
rates and corporation tax. The 
institutions are the principal source of 
long-term finance for a company which 
develops property to hold as an invest¬ 
ment. Using fixed interest money instead 
of equity gives the existing shareholders 
the benefit of gearing : the increase in 
rentals and hence capital values goes to 
them. To take an extreme example, if a 
company has £25 of equity and £75 of 
debt against £100 of assets, and the value 
of the property doubles, the value of the 
equity goes up 400 per cent. 


£ £ 


Assets 

100 

200 

Debt 

76 

76 

Velue of equity 

25 

126 


This emphasis on capital growth can 
be a source of grief. For one thing, if a 
company liquidates, it has to pay capital 
gains tax. If the liquidated value of the 
shares is still higher than their first cost 
to the shareholder, he has to pay the tax 
too. This alone would probably justify a 
higher discount on net asset value in the 
share price than the current 20 per cent 
or so. For another, the capital value of a 
property company to the shareholder 
should reflect future* dividends : the 
income from rents goes to pay 
management expenses, interest (now 
higher than ever), corporation tax (which 
may increase), and a sinking fund 
for the redemption of the debt# If it 
was not for the wisdom or lucky chance 
Of arranging huge chunks of debt at well 
below current market rates, and the 
accumulating of properties that happened 
to have scope for potentially huge rent 
increases when the rent next comes up 
tfp review or the lease fends, the dividends 
<ot property companies would have to be 
even smaller, and in some firms present 



dividends would be short-earned. If infor¬ 
mation about leases was available—and 
there is no good reason why most of it 
should not be disclosed—an intelligent esti¬ 
mate of the future course of rents could be 
made. Then, one sensible way to evaluate 
a property share would be to compare its 
current market price with the discounted 
value of its likely future dividends. The 
discount on net asset value for property 
companies might have to fall even further 
on this basis. 

Added cause for concern is that, except 
for industrial buildings, depreciation on 
land and buildings cannot be allowed 
against taxable profits, and is therefore 
not provided for in the accounts. The rate 
of obsolescence of buildings is growing, 
but no reserves are being set aside for 
their eventual replacement. Blinded by 
the increase in land values, investors do 
not take buildings for the wasting assets 
they are and look for a correspondingly 
higher rate of return. Buildings do have to 


be rebuilt and the company will then have 
to find the cash to doit. 

There are two ways property companies 
can face up to these underlying weak¬ 
nesses, one short- and the other long-term. 
Merging can be the answer to a host of 
short-term difficulties. The marriage of the 
giants, Land Securities Investment Trust 
and City of London Real Property, had 
several advantages : the use of Landsits’ 
gearing on CLRFg assets; a mom even 
now of rising income from rents which 
rose out of the combination Of CLRP’s 
early reversions with Landsits* later ones ; 
and Landsits* economic management. 
Many other companies lack such Obvious 
takeover attractions ; many are still kept 
under dose voting control by the founder 
or his family. And one difficulty these face 
should they decide the time has come to 
get out altogether and wind up the com¬ 
pany, is that beside the inevitable capital 
gains tax burden, there is the fact that 
portfolios of properties can contain a 
lot of rubbish that the institutions do not 
want and no one else will buy. 

The soundest long-term strategy seems 
to be to make even more intensive use 
of the oldest and most conventional 
method of finance—sale and leaseback. 
Selling property to an institution and then 
leasing it back is an established method of 
finance for property companies, but it is 
growing in importance, as it is for any 
type of company possessing freehold pro¬ 
perty and looking for money during the 
credit squeeze. There are infinite varia¬ 
tions on the mechanics of the operation, 
but basically it works thus : the develop¬ 
ment costs, say, £1 million and is set to 
yield £ too,000 a year. It is sold at cost (to 
avoid capital gains tax) to an institution 
on completion, or even in stages, which 
saves on working capital. The lease is at, 
say, 74 per cent, giving a profit rental 
of £25,000 a year. At each rent review, 
the institution will share in the increased 
rent in about the same proportion as in 
the original rent. The institutions have, in 
effect, the double security of a covenant 
between it and the company and the com¬ 
pany and the tenant. The property com¬ 
pany gets a profit rental at no capital 
eost. But, since its profit is the top slice, 










If you want a big international loan come to a big international bank 
group: the National Westminster. Through its subsidiary, Westminster 
Foreign Bank Ltd., the National Westminster can produce the finance 
you need for overseas expansion or investment. 

Through its wide international financial network, die National 
Westminster can provide Euro-dollar loans or other currency finance 
on the scale you need in any country in the world. , 

Make use of the big international expertise of abiginternational bank 
group. We’ll be glad to help. 
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Herr Hoffmann is a motorist—there are t6million like 
him in Germany, Europe’s richest market. And he’s a 
very important customer for a lot more than motor cars. 
As in other countries, personal tastes and habits vary 
from one region to another. In Germany there are six 
distinctive regions (Nielsen areas) and, to the marketing 
man, the differences between them are as important as 
the similarities. 
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in Gera 


HOR ZU—Germany’s biggest circulation weekly 
—is the only family Journal specifically designed to 
reach these markets separately or together. Because 
it provides no legs than seven editions—correspond¬ 
ing to the she Midgen areas of Germany, plus a fully 
national edition. 

When you use HOR ZU nationally you reach 
pearly 14 miUkm consumers. When you use it selec¬ 
tively you’re still sure of making maximum impact 
wkhih the chosen regions. And now with the Fraerei 
Republic’s import incentives, the power of HORZU 
in the consumer market becomes even more relevant 
to exporters to Germany. 

If you are interested in advertising in Germany 
and are resident in the U.K., write for a free three 
months' subscription and further details of 
HOR ZU, tb: George Clare, Dept. E10, The Axel 
Springer Publishing Group, 33 Holbom, London 
E.C.t, mentioning the name and address of your 
company and position held. 

If you are resident outside the U.K. you^hould 
write, with particulars, to Internationa Division 
HOR ZU, Kaiser-Wilhelm Strasse 6,2 Hamburg 36. 
Genhany. 
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the management shoulders the risk of 
failing to find tenants, and of booming 
management costsL In some variations of 
the theme, the building is covered by a 
mortgage and the site by leaseback ; there 
are also ways that the institutions can 
participate more in the risks. The draw¬ 
back for investors! is that the published 
accounts give not details of any such 
arrangements, whiih obviously distorts the 
yield-on-assets picture, and make it hard 
for the non-clairvoyant to assess the scope 
for future growth in income. 

The institutions will nfft run out of 
funds to invest i^i property. Insurance 
companies had close on £900 million of 


*t TW» glow allows hpafa to p*y* 
life assurance company rates of 
{7* 6d in the £, capital gain# tax at go 
per cent—and no further Me on the 
holder unless he is in the turtax bracket) 
and to slip through unit trust krfilatsbn 
and Board of Trade control. There is, 
therefore, no more disclosure required 
than from a life assurance company; no 
limit on management charges; and they 
can be sold from door to door like 
insurance policies. > > 

There is every reason why property 
bonds should prove an enormous success. 
Theoretically risk free, with the prospect 
of income and capital growth, they have 
advantages over unit trusts even without 
these added taxation attractions. The 
success of the special property unit trusts, 
open only to pension funds shows the sub¬ 
stantial profit to be made out of a property 
bond type operation. But here the skilled 
investment managers of the institutions 
can assess the risks as well as the attrac¬ 
tions, and ask pertinent questions of the 
managers to whom they give their funds. 
They are not likely to be caught out 
by a fast wheeler-dealer. The position of 
the small investor in property bonds is 
very different. He is in them for security 
and security guaranteed by the law is at 
the moment just what he has not got. 

The absence of property bond legisla¬ 
tion permits the growing involvement of 
property companies in bond fund manage¬ 
ment. From the companies 1 point of view, 
this is a desirable form of diversification 


and expert aiC'\4fei»r'ih»ve 

the vahRMofe btWMh whlft Me 

percentage "gap v k stuck ‘fttfireir tha$fo 
tfplties. Then 4%. to 'mm 

whether to value m t mi A* iwy* 
prices or at whM the tarts Ape lik&y K 
be by the date the *WW* tart ffcvfew i 
due. Over-cautious valuation dm tneAv 
that new bondholder g#in an advanta# 
over old ones. Confidence ran only n 
fully placed in a valuation done by ar 
independent professional. 

The liquidity of the fund is anothei 
problem area. If too many bondholder 
want to cash their bonds, the fund Rfill 
have to sell properties, which U a slow 
and expensive process. However, bond' 
holders are warned that repayment may 
be subject to a six month delay, and even 
if the whole fund had to be liquidated, 
they should not lose if the valuations have 
been accurate. 

Assuming these are funds appealing to 
the small saver, then they should not 
have the right—which they do now—to 
put part of the fund at risk by getting 
involved in property development on the 
fund's own account Funds should be 
invested only in finished developments 
that are fully or substantially let Some 
advertisements for bonds have: featured 
the enormous capital profits that can be 
made on developments ; there' is a huge 
risk too. Unit trusts cannot float com¬ 
panies and neither should property bond 
funds develop properties. 


new money to invest in 1968, and pension 
funds getting on f<j>r £300 million. With 
nearly 20 per cent of the total being 
invested in offices, shops and factories, 
there is around £5 million a week look¬ 
ing for a safe homef in bricks and mortar. 
The chart on thej previous page shows 
how insurance companies have changed 
their emphasis over the last few years, 
towards buying more property directly 
and reducing the proportion of loans and 
mortgages given to others to buy it. It 
is impossible to estimate what percentage 
of total commercial! property is owned 
by institutions, but it is certainly grow¬ 
ing and signifies anl important change in 
the social ownership of land. 

Property bonds 

Just as unit trusts are the obvious way 
for the small saver! to invest in equities, 
so property bonds fare likely to become 
the obvious way to invest in property. A 
property bond is in effect a single pre¬ 
mium life assurance policy. Whereas 
regular life assurance funds are invested in 
equities and gilts as [well as property, and 
carry severe surrender rates in the early 
years, property bond! funds are all in pro¬ 
perty and can be bought and sold at the 
valuation ctf the underlying properties. 
The life insurance cover is very small and 
is the gloss on what are basically unit trust 
units invested in bricks and mortar rather 
than in equities (there are equity bonds 


and a highly consistent way of raising 
profits, but there is under the present 
arrangement a potential conflict of 
interest for those who are directors and 
managers of both a property company and 
a bond fund. A property sold from the 
company to the fund can either boost the 
company’s profit, if the price is on the 
high side, or the fund’s performance, if it 
is on the low side. 

A bond fund director or manager is, 
at present, in no way barred from work¬ 
ing in a property company. He should be. 
And the shares of the bond fund manage¬ 
ment company should not be held by 
directors or managers or controlling share¬ 
holders of a property company. Otherwise 
sooner or later the situation will be 
abused. Freedom for the management 
company to do its own valuation should 
also be stopped. Outside firms of sur¬ 
veyors are sometimes called in, but -they 
may also act as agents for the managers 
in the purchase and sale of properties, 
hence they are open to criticisms of hav¬ 
ing produced a valuation which justifies 
•the purchase price of such properties. It 
is surprising that the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors and the other 41 char¬ 
tered ” bodies of surveyors have not recog¬ 
nised the potential slur to the reputation 
of their members and to the profession’s 
code of ethics and insisted that firms of 
surveyors should only value properties for 
funds with \riiich they have no other 
contact, either as advisers, agents or 
managing agents. 

Valuing property is a highly technical 


There are five property boiid funds in 
existence with another seven or so in the 
pipeline. This mushrooming growth could 
theoretically give unscrupulous operators 
a fast and profitable ride on the band¬ 
wagon. T he Board of Trade should have 
learnt from the cut-price insurance col¬ 
lapses that preventive legislation is better 
than cure. 
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iProperty shares 


Since it started in ig62, The Financial 
Times -Actuaries property share index has 
consistently been beaten by the JtU-share 
index and now stands only 25 per cent 
above the 1962 figure. The index was, 
however, started after the turn of the 
property boom. Between 1958 and 1962, 
the total market capitalisation of property 
shares shot up from around £100 million 
to £800 million. Those who got in on 
the ground flooi did very well—but what 
sort of prospects does the property share 
maiket offer now ? 

No one in his right nund seems likelv 
to start a new property investment 
company. But shares in an existing 
company which has built up a portfolio 
of good class properties over the years, 
and which is also highly geared, can be 
an attractive investment as long as the 
share price shows an adequate discount 
on the net asset value of the properties 
and offers a reasonable yield. They 

should be an even better investment than 
property bonds which have to compete 
with the institutions for the purchase of 
good quality properties, and which 

cannot gear themselves up. Selectivity is 
what counts hut judging property shares 
(and property bonds for that matter) 

is made almost impossibly difficult bv 
the paucity of information in the accounts 
(01 bond fund prospectus). The only 
reason why property company share¬ 

holder* are prepared to accept yields of 
around per cent is in the hope of 

income and hence capital growth. It all 
turns on reversions: when the lease 
reverts to the landlord, he can draw up 
a new lease at much highei lents. Kent 
review clauses during the course of a 


lease usually offer smaller scope for rent 
hikes* 

The future stream of a property com¬ 
pany’s income from rents can be 
estimated with much more certainty and 
accuracy and for a longer period of time 
ahead than the profits of a manufacturing 
company. But in the majority of 
cases property companies do not reveal 
when their current leases end or the 
rents come up for review, and how 
much they are likely to go up by 
when they do. Nor do they say what rents 
they expect from unlet properties, or 
from properties in the course of develop¬ 
ment. They give scant information about 
the headway made in letting develop¬ 
ments that have been completed, or about 
how much of the property portfolio is 
held for investment. Starved of income 
projections, reliance has been excessively 
placed in the assets position, as valued 
on a basis known only to the company 
and its valuers, and on assumptions of 
the future growth in income. 

Thanks to the 1967 Companies Act, 
revaluations are becoming more frequent, 
but their usefulness is limited. A profes¬ 
sional valuers’ estimate of the present value 
of future income from the properties gives 
no indication of when higher rents are 
going to start bumping that income up, 
crucial knowledge for the shareholder 
who wants to translate all this into future 
dividends with the object of trying to 
arrive at a value for today’s shares (even 
shareholders want to use discounted cash 
flow techniques these days). 

The scattergraph shows, on the infor¬ 
mation available for most of the largest 
quoted companies, the premium or 
discount of the share price on the net 
asset values at the most recent revaluations 
and the earnings yields based on the 
latest published profits. Anyone thinking 


seriously, of investing in property com¬ 
pany snares should make use of those 
stockbrokers who have a specialist 
research department. R^ad, Hurst-Brown 
are the best known in this field, with theii 
comprehensive guide tb practically all 
quoted property companies. Norris, 
Oakley, Richardson ajid Glover have 
recently come up with an analysis of 
eight Of the largest companies. 

The scattergraph ndeds to be inter¬ 
preted with catttion* Nof all the companies 
are in the same boat. Slough Estates, 
Allnatt and Brixton Estates are basically 
in industrial property. Hallmark is a 
varied holding company and Haslemere is 
a specialist in office conversions. Town & 
City, Stock Conversion and Hemmerson 
have a number of big developments in 
the pipeline. The market in Scottish 
Metropolitan shares is very narrow. 
Oddenino’s has a large hotel side and has 
not had a recent revaluation. Second 
Covent Garden is in the midst of doing 
one. Trafalgar House and Bernard 
Sunley are heavily involved in the con¬ 
struction industry. Sunley is a good 
recovery situation : construction is im¬ 
proving and there are large reversions. 
Reversions are also a feature of Metro¬ 
politan Estates and St Martins, and Regis 
should be getting huge reversions from 
Plantation House over the next six years 
United Real is a dull company, but has 
glittering cash balances which could be 
attractive to takeover bidders. Another 
takeover situation is British Land in 
which Jessel Securitijes has just bought 
over 15 per cent. Cj)f the conventional 
property investment! companies, whose 
assets are adequately discounted, Peachey, 
Artagen and Property Holding offer the 
best yields, the latter looking very cheap 
But for size and fitness to survive, there 
is nothing to beat I^andsits. 






“ Read no history,” wrote Disraeli In his 
last novel “ nothing but biography, for 
that is life without theory.” And Emerson 
was even more sweeping * “ There n 
properly no history ; only biography.” 

They were exaggerating, but for a good 
cause. It is salutary to be reminded that 
what we call history is a record of human 
activities, and wifth the growth of sciences 
treating humanity in its collective aspects 
the reminder becomes increasingly apt. 
Obviously, collective human traits are of 
major significance in history, as are 
various impersonal factors such as geo¬ 
graphy, climate and natural resources. 
All the same, one cannot without extreme 
prejudice resist the view that It is largely 
through individuals that history is made. 

To say as much is not to beg any 
philosophic questions. Exponents of deter- 
minist and non-detemunist philosophies of 
history are alike free to recognise the 
decisive ,historic role of individuals. No 
one recognised it more generously than 
Carjyle, whpse cast of mind was pxtdes- 
tinanan, When events appear to have 
been moulded by some outstanding per¬ 
sonality he is either said to have “changed 
hjtstory” or fx> have been a “man of 
destiny/’ the agent of “inevitable” 
change. Eithin way, his life story deserves 
t^eclbsest aft0$iom 

£rieat men may be creafutes of Fa^e, 
bat they are^notmere creatures of circum¬ 
stance. Tfcere p no environmental tew 


which guarantees their availability If 
Napoleon had died in infancy, who can 
seriously suppose that his exact or even 
approximate equivalent would have 
emerged from the French Revolutionary 
armies ? Certainly, the Revolution provi¬ 
ded the opportunity without which even 
a man of his prodigious talents could not 
have become the master of Europe and 
the instrument for its transformation. But 
the opportunity did not create Napoleon, 
any more than he created the opportunity. 

Those who dismiss great men of action 
as puppets very often take refuge in 
nebulous talk about the “ climate of 
ideas.” But where did all the ideas come 
from ? They did not spring unaided 
from the public consciousness. Humanity 
in the mass is subject to moods, but 
hardly to brainwaves. Most ideas 
originate, and all acquire style and 
definition, in the minds of individuals. If 
therefore; for the sake of argument, we 
write Napoleoh off, fresh casuistry is 
needed to dispose of Rousseau and other 
potent theoretical influences. Without 
them, ( the course of history Would surely 
have been different. 

• No single episode could better illustrate 
the idiosyncratic dement* history than 
Hitler’s declaration of war 60 the United 
States after iPtekrt Harbour. This was not 
even required by treaty, Sihce Germany 
Was under no obligation to fttppbrt Japan 
unless it were the victith of aggression. 


So it was an act of gratuitous as well as 
utterly catastrophic fdly. In one mad 
moment Germany's defeat was ensured, 
and without the smallest Compensating 
advantage. If, instead, Hitter had 
announced his determination to remain 
neutral, or, better still, had actually 
declared war on Japan (a non-Ary*h 
nation), it is virtually inconceivable that 
the United States wOuld have acted with 
the same quixotic abandon. The strategy 
of “ Beat Hitter First, 1 * so essential* for 
the future of Europe, Would never have 
been adopted by the United States, and 
the Russians might well have been beaten 
while the Americans were embroiled in the 
Far East. No general analysis-military, 
economic, sociological or diplomatic 
—can tell us why Hitler took his fatal 
step The explanation does not lie 
in the Bismarckian tradition, or the 
Treaty of Versailles, or the Great Depres¬ 
sion, or anything else in the Gfennan 
background. It must He, almost exclu¬ 
sively, in Hitler's mysterious psyche. 

- Biographies of the great and powerful 
are, therefore, indispensable for an Under¬ 
standing of what happened ’ and why. 
Granted that certain individuate made i 
history, it tt obviously useful to know as | 
much as possible about the making of * 
those individuals. But great lives by ho x 
means exhacfct the value of biography > * 
there is alio much to be teamed f 
from Hves of the middling or ihladvety i 
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Tta fate qf fekgraphy is practised in 
t\yo —tWT full-length work 

and the biographical essay. s ifirthe first, 
evidence is set out in detail, to that the 
reader can form his own" judgment, which 
may or may not accord with the author’s; 
in the second, the author’s judgment is 
aJI-pervasive and the factual content 
highly selective. Biographical essays, such 
as Lytton Strach e y*V are all very well if 
they make no pretence to be anything else. 
But contemporary taste seems to favour 
brevity, with the result that, among recent 
publications, some ostensibly full-length 
studies art, in reality, little more than 
biographical essays. An author’s desire to 
be read and to get a quick financial return 
combines with the public’s assumed reluc¬ 
tance to study a subject in depth or to 
pay the price for a fat book, let alone two 
or fjnore volumes. There are, however, 
encouraging signs that the market for solid 
Biography is wider than many publishers 
feared, and authors may in future be less 
tempted to compress their narratives by 
the scamping,of detailed evidence. (Hie 
first volume of the new life of the Younger 
Pitt, by John Ehrman, runs to over 700 
pages.) 

It should not be forgotten that the 
acknowledged masterpiece in the genre, 
Boswell’s Johnson, is. long and minute. 
Yet it is hardly ever boring and gives not 
only a marvellously vivid impression of a 
remarkable man, but also a picture of 
eighteenth-century Britain which general 
historians have freely and gratefully 
exploited. Boswell’s secret is that he 
records conversation at length and keeps 
his own obiter dicta to a minimum. Any¬ 
one who tries to follow his example (for 
instance, in modern times, Lords Riddell 
and Moran) has some chance of being a 
good biographer. 

The Boswellian technique was to some 
extent anticipated a long time previously 
by four men to whom authorship was a 
sideline, but who nevertheless produced 
the most influential of all works of bio¬ 
graphy. The Christian gospels are effective 
both as history and as propaganda because 
they are so full of what the newspapers 
call “ human interest.” The Masters own 
words are abundantly quoted, and quite 
small incidents in his ministry reported, 
10 that he lives in our imaginations not 
as a hieratic figure but as a real man. It 
is understandable that Dr Johnson, an 
eminent man of letters, should have found 
a literary genius to immortalise his doings 
and sayings. But that Jesus of Naaarethr- 
whose chosen circle, so far from being 
literary* was barely literatoX|hould have 
achieved the same resujMkjnurfold must 
be rated not the least olfr miracles fftd 
should perliaps be accepted as such even # 


bf haiden^ to^tics. „ # 

’« It htigtot tte taught that in the njadefn 
mm the biograpJtet* #mtW btf 

easier, with fpr proiiferatio«U$f 
material (including film and tf^record- 
ings] and,new light thrown upon human 
motives by" the science of psychology. In 
1 fact, however, the task i$ in come ways 
becoming more difficult For one thing, 
the potential subjects of biography are 
now more *elf-oonsdous and more aware 
of the marketability of their recollection*. 
Even a private diary may be written with 
an eye to publication during the author’s 
own lifetime, and it is not unknown for 
a qualified historian to edit the diary or 
memOjirs of some living person, with a 
commentary erring not at all on the side 
of criticism. Sir Arthur Bryant performed 
this dubious service for Lord Alanbrooke, 
and Mr Robert Rhodes James has lately 
done the same for Lord Davidson. 
Altogether, the primary evidence which 
famous men now bequeath k more suspect 
than it used to be, even when it appears 


SYRIAN SAGA 

In Aleppo Once 

By Taqui Aitounyan. 

John Murray . 203 pages. 40s. 

This is the best fatttily saga to have 
broken into print for a long while. But 
then what a family the Altounyans of 
Aleppo were. There were two doctors in 
the house that Taqu'i Aitounyan—now 
Mrs Robert Stephens—lived in. Down¬ 
stairs, in his own darkly shuttered and 
heavily furnished establishment, was her 
black bearded grandfather, Aram Assa- 
dour Aitounyan, the invincible Armenian 
surgeon who founded the Aitounyan 
hospital and worked there into his nine¬ 
ties. (As a nonagenarian he operated on 
his young second wife, trusting nobody 
else to do so.) Upstairs were the fresh air 
enthusiasts with their English chintzes, 
Heal china and windows thrown open to 
the Aleppo wind. These were the M junior 
family, the poet doctor, Ernest Aitoun¬ 
yan—Aram Assadour’s son—with his 
painter wife from Lancashire’s lakeland 
and their brood of five, Taqui the eldest. 

After education and early married life 
in England and first world war soldiering 
in France, British-born Ernest returned 
with his family to Aleppo to help his 
pioneer father. From their high nursery 
window* the children looked out on the 
hospital that claimed all his waking, and 
often his sleeping, hours. Long before 
breakfast the swarms of the sick would 
be gathering. Some A even ran the gaundet 
of protesting gardeners and maids into 
the family dining room. For the young 
Altounyans there was rarely,an outing 
with their father that wa* not hopelessly 
delayed by some last minute sUpjSliant. 
“A skinny b an d tugged his k jacket, a 
beseeching, look from veiled eyes: c Ya 
Doktorr fDakktfek I (By your mercy !) ’ ” 
And the children watched him bring 


< ■ Aao^^fortuije « that nptf 
1 port and me telephone have largely 
- relieved top people of dte necessity to 
exchange confidences through the post 
Much that a biographer would like lo 
know thu*,vani*hes into thin air. Hie time 
may, cqtoe when a u confidential letter;” 
will have to be regarded a* * document 
planted^ tor die historian, rather than as 
a genuine cominunfcation to the nominal 
recipient > * 

Lastly, it must be noted that the 
demand for biography has set a premium 
upon the hired researcher. Many amateurs 
now write books for which some or all of 
the basic research has been done by other*, 
and even professional historians are not 
entirely innocent of the practice. Readers 
should therefore be cm their guard. The 
modem biography of a modem character 
may be a double imposture, since it may 
contain misleading information about the 
subject collected by someone who is not 
the author. 


“ mesmerised ” back to the hospital 

This dedicated life of their elders was 
shared by their sensitive mother, who 
minted them through smallpox and 
typhoid and resignedly received streams of 
visitors. Qnly occasionally did she snatch 
time to paint. But the boisterous, inquisi¬ 
tive children found endless exciting ploys : 
teasing the Armenian servants, chatting 
up French cavalry officers, gathering 
flowers in the Moslem cemetery, attend¬ 
ing Armenian feasts and punctiliously 
observing their own British birthday 
customs. The colours and noises of Aleppo 
are beautifully described. High summer 
brought the best months of all when the 
children went to the Aitounyan country 
home and farm near Souookolook in the 
mountains with a view across the sea to 
Turkey. There they were free to run, ride 
and swim and trek with their parents, 
their ponies and tents into the unknown 
lands of the “ wandering Turkomans.” 

In the second world war the junior 
family moved to Jerusalem and were 
parted for a time both from Syria and 
their equally loved English holiday 
haunts by lake Coniston at the home of 
the children’s maternal grandfather, 
Ruskin’s friend, W. G. Collingwood. In 
earlier days their sailing and island camp¬ 
ing exploit* there had inspired Arthur 
Ransome’s “ Swallows and Amazons.” He 
was an adopted uncle, and the Swallow 
children ^ faithfully the* 1 Altounyans 
except that he transmogrified Taqui into 
a boy. Tacnii’s own book reflects the ache 
of a family' tom between Syria and 
England. In the bitter Syrian January 
the first anemone showed ‘ ruby red . . * 
like a cornelian on k Suffolk beach.” A* 
illustrations there are pleasant true-iike- 
ness pen drawings By Nicholas Stephen*. 
But many readers wiH rcgrfet that there 
are no r^pfpcluction* of the family por¬ 
trait*—paintings and photographs—that 
are mentioned”so often in the text. 




TWO STATES OF THE SCOTTISH 
NATION 

A liistory of the Scottish People, 

1560-1930 

By T. C. Sraout. 

Collins. 576 pages, illustrated* 63s. 

This remarkable book leaves the reviewer 
with little to say except that all 
Scots, and even Englishmen who afe 
interested in Britain’s development, 
should read it. An enormous amount has 
bc$n written about various aspects of 
Scottish history ; but strangely enough 
this book fills a gap. Up to now there has 
been no adequate social history of Scot¬ 
land covering the whole of this period, 
using modem methods. Dr Smout is 
English by birth and Scottish by adoption ; 
this gives him the right mix of affection 
and objectivity. He made his name in 
the economic history of Scotland, but he 
shows himself equally capable of dealing, 
on the scale implied by a book of this 
length, with politics, religion and educa¬ 
tion. It is admirably proportioned, based 
on vast reading, and brings all the main 
topics together. One's only criticism is 
that in the realm of the arts—a minor 
topic anyway—his adopted patriotism 
makes him a little too flattering to the 
Scots. 

At the beginning of the book, Scotland 
was an almost mediaeval country ; poor, 
economically stagnant and given over to 
internecine fighting, with no system of 
public order. By the end of the eighteenth 
century the Lowlands were prosperous, 
almost wholly literate, and in the capital 
entering into a golden age of the intellect. 
By the 1830s the golden age was over, 
there were immense urban problems, and 
the Scotland of agriculture, textiles and 
trade was about to become the country 
of heavy industry. Scotland was also 
remarkable, at the time of the industrial 
revolution, for political dullness: the 
country stayed without noticeable revolt 
under a system of representation as bad 
as that of Cornwall and a hopeless 
munipioal system. There were occasional 
riots, but usually for material reasons, 
with small trace (for all Lord Braxfield’s 
suspicions) of revolutionary ardour. 

Dr Smout’s task is to trace the extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid but by no means direct 
path between the two states of the nation. 
He does this with great skill, paying due 
attention to the frame of mind induced 
by Calvinism, and its adaptability to 
material aspirations in the calmer times 
of the eighteenth century. He explodes 
many bubbles; after reading him there 
is little left of romantic feeling for the 
conditions of the peasant in the good old 
days ; and even the famous legend of 
Scottish education is punctured. Schools 
were admirable in the Lowland country- 
aide and $m%lJ towns, but desperately 
sparse in/ .the Highlands, and totally 
inadequate far the poor in the great 
towns ; and, admirable as the universities 
were, (there is. no evidence to support the 
legend that the path to them was made 



An Edinburgh salt hawker, 1799 


easy for the lad o’ pairts of working-class 
origin. 

Only a few chapters deal with the 
Highlands: in Dr Smout’s period it was 
a different civilisation and less well 
recorded. Those chapters are inevitably 
sad. Once raiding and feuding were 
abolished and the population increased, 
some kind of collapse was inevitable. It 
was tragic that it took such a terrible 
form. 

The book is well illustrated and, taking 
that and its size into account, the price 
is low. Dr Smout hints at a sequel to 
cover the period after 1830. One hopes 
that he will be encouraged to proceed by 
the success which this book deserves and 
is likely to have. 


WHAT REVOLUTION? 

The Neophiliacs: A Study of the Revolu¬ 
tion in English Life in the Fifties and 
Sixties 


-Regularity of a punctuation mark, or 1 
author’s inclusion H pf his own n * 
4 n his short Ajgv 

England. One caa^put up wittasUl Mt 
'because patches of this took' *t 4 vtty 
Well worth re^di^yfacleed. Mr $o<«r 
was die first editor pf private 'Bye. Bfta 
of this book are line bestf Private 
dressed up for hardcover presentation ; 
rather overdressed, to be sure, and with¬ 
out the spice of Private Eye’s 
language; gratuitous abuse and fibel^u 
gossip ; nevertheless, written with the we 
for the ludicrous paradox and the^stSSrp 
v %ite. ’ V), 

• The shame is that Mr Booker I 
both his cool and his sense of 
ridiculous when he^leaves off ftpor 
for lawgiving. For example, fm 
section of the fashions in prose style tpu 
swept through journalism and politic*”In 
his period—blow-by-bfow jourhalfafa, 

self-confcjoul realism in political <ja«gpn 
—could almost carry this book by itfAf; 
but his criticisms "can fa easily be turfed 
with which-he 


against 


dresses up his own theories. His centtal 
complaint is that the opinion maken^ of 
the period were more than ordinarily Out 
of joint with reality. But so is Mr 
Booker ; die salvation of this book is dut 
one can close one's eyes to this until Jjfche 
last, socio-religious chapter. 

This is a history of ephemera^,of 
personalities, of fashions, fatcitoatfagly 
and acutely observed. But the passes 
in which these bubbles are related* to 
underlying social changes simply do^h ot 
jell—at times, as when they are relat«jfto 
increases m admissions to mental hospitals, 
as if other factors were not involved in 
this rise, they are simply infuriating. The 
other way that such froth cad be given 
importance is to link it together ij^to 
some sort of pattern. This is a justifiable 
exercise up to a point, but Mr Boobar's 
slurring over of the difference betaken 
sequence and connection is occasionally 
too irritating to ignore. For example, 


By Christopher Booker. 

Collins. 381 pages. 42s. 

This book is intended to be deadly 
serious. Mr Booker’s solemn intention is 
to analyse the "collective fantasy 1 ’ or 
“ psychic epidemic ” which he believes 
raged through English life during the 
past ten years. For the first 300 pages 
it is possible to put up with thi? sort of 
high-flown imagery (the epidemic, 
according to Mr broojtpr, had five stages 
—anticipation, dream, frustration, night¬ 
mare and death wish—of which the first 
four were then repeated) as a mildly 
irritating framework far what is really a 
superbly detailed diary written with all 
the advantages of intelligent hindsight. 
Mr Booker .even lapses into diary form 
far what be describes as the chmactic 
“month pf madness 11 pf this period, 
October-November, 4965. 

One can A put up with Mp Booker’s 
florid theory of history, just as ppp can 


For days the shock [of President MfcnnqAy'i 
death] lay over Britain, blanketing every¬ 
thing. Then, into the ensuing void, the 
noise that had been rising all die jtyar, 

, suddenly flooded in a deafening torrent It 
became apparent tfat the Baades wdra a 
phenomenon like nothing that j5op sppsic 
had known before. - . + * 

It is only in the last chapter that ft is 
really clear that this chaining together of 
events is more,than a journalistic device 
(meanwhile, not a thousand miles titfray, 
. . . ). In the last chapter Mr Booker 
gives his message. This is that mao has 
. to struggle against his fantasy (or gyil) 
self ana make a contribution to humility 
by accepting reality and avoiding Alt- 
assertion. According to Mr Booker, man 
afflicted with neophilia or a cravin£$fo> 
novelty, signally failed to do thfr it 
Britain in the 1960s. Fine—th$*gf 
‘-hardly original; but ,what Qn 
Mr Booker's reality* here, noty 
.particular dilemma faced 
' IJas he shot rightwards to the 
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ECONOMICS 

H. W. Richardson 

University of Kant 

Ah important new thaoratical 
textbook for undergraduates which 
gives a comprehensive treatment 
of this rapidly developing Held of 
study and provides a valuable 
contribution to the exploration 
of a new area in contemporary 
economics. 60s. 


KCONOMIC 
ANALYSIS IN 
BRITAIN AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

A bibliographic guide 

P. E. Ian Hamilton 

London School of Economics 

The second of the new LSE 
Bibliographies which oontams more 
than 6.000 annotated references to 
books and articles relating to 
methods of regional analysis and 
economic description in Britain and 
the Commonwealth. 80s. 

Published jointly with the London 
School of Economics 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

Carl S. Shoup 

Columbia University 

A treatise on the principles and 
practice of public finance in which 
the author gives particular attention 
to open economy problems, as 
well as micro-public and macro¬ 
public finance systems. 

Treatises in Modern Economic 
series. 106s. 


TRADE, TARIFFS 
AND UROWTH 

Essays In International Economies 

Jagdlsh Bhagwatl 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

The moss important published r 
papers which have been written 
by this leading economist including 
a fpript pf hip Economic Journal 
survey on th# subject which has ' 
been provided with an addendum 
to bring ft up to date. 75e. 

wnowmb 

,6 Winsley Street ; 


able idea of ua all in our proper stations ? 
It looks very much as in. he has taken 
this dangerous step *but then he carefully 
avoids any *o$o-ecanpmjc dkMmon of 
what there itations might »be. Mr 
Booker has tried to such a pKSodopIay 
from the'evidence of laxgbly superficial 
changes in LdadOn life. This evidence 
makes lively reading, and it is dtp sort 
of valuable book which cdukt not be 
written fifty years from now, when 
nationwide evidence pf basic change is 
more available z but it is this latter kind 
of evidence that any moral theories 
should be bu&t upon, and not the 
ephemeral. 

JUSTICE AND MEACY 

The Journey Not the Arrival Matters : 
An Autobiography of the Yearj 1939-1969 
By Leonard Woolf. 

The Hogarth Press . Si7 pages. 35s. 

Leonard Woolf was profoundly affected, 
as a child, by hearing his father recom¬ 
mend the rule of life laid down by the 
prophet Micah: M What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God ? ” As he says, he was never much 
interested in God, nor was he a humble 
man, but justice and mercy were the keys 
to his nature and his action. This last 
volume of his autobiography starts when 
he was nearly sixty. Apart from his wife's 
suicide during an attack of melancholia, 
there is less incident in it than the previous 
volumes; this is the occasion for a sum¬ 
ming-up. 

Almost the only continuous train of 
events in ‘the book relates to the Hogarth 
Press, and in particular to his difference 
with his partner, Mr John Lehmann, who 
has already given his version to the world. 
Mr Lehmann wanted to expand; Woolf 
did not, and regained control by a clever 
coup-de-main , which he recounts with 
some relish—also the fact that the press 
has continued to flourish, financially and 
otherwise, on his non-expansive policy. 
Apart from an original investment of 
£136 2s 3d, made over fifty years ago, 
all its needs have been met from its 
profits. 

Again and again Woolf comes back to 
the motives of his life: constant work, 
greatly enjoyed; a warm heart and hatred 
of oppression and war; a cool head and a 
highly objective view of what he was 
about; and—as his friends well knew— 
enormous kindness and tolerance for a 
great variety of people. He was a back¬ 
room intellectual politician, never for a 
moment tempted by Parliament, but con¬ 
stantly persuading then of power in favour 
of the League of ( Nations, a rational 
foreign policy and a continuous move¬ 
ment towards independence of Ipdkrand 1 
tb? colonies. This was his 'prime concern f 
ever since he came bkek from Ceylon in 
1911, and in this book he sums up his 
acjhievetnent: objectively, absolutely 

nothing; but subjectively he fakes his title 


from Montaigne': u It is the journe^ pot 
the arrival, which matters.” * 1 ^ 
In spite of the tragedy of hu wife's 
death, he had a happy life; as 1 he says 
more than once. His power of enjbyment 
was deep, and wide in range. It is good 
to know that he was able to bring a 
finished autobiography—as spare and dear 
in style in the last volume as in the earlier 
ones—up to within months of his death. 
His powers never failed, and his last 
illness was short. 


SLAVE COLONY 

The Loss of El Dorado : A History 
By V. S. Naipaui. # 

Andre Deutsch. 334 pages. 35s. 

Mr Naipaui has written a history of 
Trinidad in a series of episodes held 
together by a theme : the loss of El 
Dorado whether in the form of gold or 
the ideal revolution that would open 
Latin America to liberty and to British 
trade. Miranda, the lifelong revolutionist 
who failed to make his revolution, is the 
heir of Raleigh, the inept amateur explorer 
who failed to find his gold. 

Trinidad, ghost province of the Spanish 
Empire, became a British possession and 
was for two decades an important one. 
What was it to be like ? A vast plantation 
ruled by a military autocrat, Picton, and 
his “ barons ”—French aristocrats who 
had fled from negro revolutions ? Or was 
it to be a respectable colony with English 
laws where slaves could not be tortured 
and hanged at a moment's notice as 
Commissioner FuHarton, Picton's rival, 
dreamed ? Of course FuHarton won his 
case in London against Picton ; but it was 
a short-term victory. Trinidad became a 
colonial backwater in the worst sense, 
and it was Picton’s jokes that were 
remembered after dinner in the planters' 
houses. 

This book is at its most compulsive 
describing the horrors of a slave colony. 
Whites were driven to hysteria by the 
fear that the kings of negro fantasy and 
night ceremonial might become real kings 
as they had in Haiti. Their reaction was 
horrible and it takes a strong stomach to 
read of the lashings that brought off great 
lumps *of flesh, the summary executions 
and decapitations. It was the torture of a 
fourteen-year-old mulatto girl on a false 
charge that enabled FuHarton to destroy 
Picton. To gain their case* alas, the 
humanitarians forged her birth certificate ; 
according to their calculations she had 
taken a lover at seven, young even for 
Trinidad where the women were reputed 
to be the most handsome in the whole 
world* 

Professional historians 1 do not have to 
Write readable prose* Professional writers 
must* The only defect is that sometimes 
Writers strain too hard to make those dry, 
sparse sources live. Thus the staccato early 
chapter afe bitty; It is whin Mr Naipaui 
swings into the mainstream that his per¬ 
formance SI superb. * v 
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COCA COLA, EVERYWHERE 

Very Lovely People: A Personal Report 
oh Some Americans Abroad 
By Ludovic Kerinedy. 

Hamish Hamilton. 478 pages. 50s. 

Of all human ‘temptations, that to gen¬ 
eralise about. Americans may possibly be 
the most irresistible. And no foreigner 
since de Tocqueville has done it well 
That excellent journalist, Mr Ludovic 
Kennedy, has been snared by his observa¬ 
tion—as percejptive as it is simple—-that 
Americans have taken over the burden the 
British used to; bear : spreading the gospel 
of order, sanitation, education and com¬ 
merce about the world. They bring to the 
task a different temperament: an earnest¬ 
ness, a faith in their way of life, an over¬ 
willingness at times to adopt native ways. 
British veterans in the underdeveloped 
world laugh at American dignitaries dress¬ 
ing themselves; up in national costumes and 
going along to join the folk dance. But 
the natives, surprisingly, do not always 
object. So ? 

This is a one-idea book, padded out 
with the distillation of what the author 
claims to have been one million words of 
notes. The trouble is that there are really 
too many varieties of Americans. Many 
of them have plenty of cash and up-to- 
date passports. It is not surprising that 
they arc to be found in ^almost every 
corner of the world, with a bewildering 
variety of individual excuses for being 
there. Some hate home ; others want to 
spread the American way of life. Others 
are out for money and quite a few are 
wearing military uniforms. American wives 
of French husbands have problems quite 
different from those of the officers of the 
Sixth Fleet or the industrial recruiters who 
sit in London hotels, persuading British 


GIANT DESPAIR 

Henry Janies: The Treacherous Years, 

iSgyigoi 

By Leon Edel. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 352 pages. 84s. 

To write the biography of a man himself 
a writer, who has inevitably distilled into 
fiction or poetry or plays much of his 
own personal experience, is clearly a task 
that calls for exceptional powers of dis¬ 
crimination. The external life-story has 
to be traced, with a historiographer’s 
regard for such primary sources as letters 
and journals and the records of events. 
How a man is educated, how he employs 
his time, the people he associates with, the 
places ho visits, are obviously facts as 
indispensjable (in a literary biography as 
in any other ; but Professor Edel believes 
that “ biography has for too long^ pre¬ 
occupied itself -with the arrelevancfes pf 
daily life ^rid overlooked the essential 
keys to character and * personality ; I 
refer* to the 'ways fin which an artist 
fashions the myth by which he lives." It 
was this dual nature of significant 


engineers to move to Connecticut, 

It is $ pity, that Mr Kennedy did not 
focus on a narrower subject. The Peace 
Corps Americans might haye fe$cn good; 
perhaps the best part of thris book shows 
the earnest shirt-wakted girl* an Bolivia, 
teaching the natives to make chocolate- 
covered graham crackers. Or the entre¬ 
preneurs. The ex-tennis player, Mr 
Falkenburg, with enough sense to sell 
ice cream—but not coffee—to the 
Brazilians at his lunch counters, is a 
marvellous example of something or other 
in the American character. But what? 
All Americans abroad are not trying to be 
"very lovely people"—the phrase is a 
favourite of ex-President Johnson's. The 
wife of the American ambassador to Brazil 
reprimanded Mr Kennedy for giving his 
book what she thought to be a pejorative 
title. He replied that he had chosen it 
because " It’s just a phrase that Ameri¬ 
cans use which Britishers don’t use." " Of 
course," answered Mrs Gordon. “ It’s a 
phrase that many Americans don’t use 
either. It’s only certain Americans that use 
it.” 

The author would have done better to 
confine his book to them—God knows 
there are enough of them about. Instead 
he has lost his subject in a forest of anec¬ 
dotes. The way to make the point that 
Americans cannot stop talking is not to 
let them run on for three pages. The 
number of outdated references in this 
book, especially those to President Ken¬ 
nedy freshly dead, suggests that too much 
research has gone into too simple an idea 
and that too much time was spent in re¬ 
arranging the material, not enough in 
choosing the best and throwing away Che 
rest. All Mr Kennedy’s efforts have not 
released the statue in the block of marble 
and suggest that possibly there was none 
in there to begin with. 


experience that made Edwin Muir entitle 
his autobiography “ The Story and the 
Fable." 

Mr Edel is quite as interested in 
psychological as in historical investigation, 
and he as also a literary oritic of great 
sensitivity. Some years ago he expounded 
the difficulties and opportunities 'Of 
literary biography fin a series of lectures 
that was published by Rupert Hart-Davis. 
He has been demonstrating his own 
mastery of the art over a considerable 
stretch of time. The first volume of his 
biography of Henry Janies appeared as 
long ago as 1953. Since then, three 
instalments have followed, at irregular 
intervals. Originally the plan was to com¬ 
plete the biography in four volumes, but 
the most recent, though the fourth, is in 
,fact the penultimate. The source material 
is so abundant, and Professor Edel such 
an expert and such a perfectionist, that 
the extension to a fifth volume k easy 
to understand. His headers certainly will 
not be sorry that there is' yet another to 
took forward t&. Even if they are inot 
already addicts of Henry James, and 
therefore delighted to follow in detail his 
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the flnwtlesk 
dictionaries irtthe world 

font, Webster's Tbfertb‘" : Wcw I mentation! 
Dictionary of tfye EngtiiJfVLanguage, whia 
a pir Denis Brogan Indispensable! 

450,000 words, 20 ^jates, 3,od 

axpkuuuorydrawing Spttkl 
variety of subjects, giving the worker in word 
a complete guide to the use of moderi 
English. To ,the best of our knowledge, tb 
most comprehensive , op^fo-daU' ; 
dictionary available; first published in 1909 
In i”VoL or 2-vol, style, £25 net , , , . ; % ^ 

And second^ Webster's S^ventfi 
Collegiate Dictionary—-a direct abridgeipeti 
of the Third New International ,,bases uppi 
the same research and tl|e same high stkndan 
of scholarship. 130,000 words, 1,8ot> drkwifigt 
Gazetteer (5,000 entries), Biographic* 
Dictionary (10,000 entries), and many othe 
special sections. 70s net, or thumb-indexe 1 
style, 84s net. , .*/■/ H • * 

Full details on both dictionaries from G. Bel 
and Sons, 6 Portugal .! Street, London/ ,W 0 

(01*405 0805/6). 


Russian Political 
Institutions *' 

DEREK J. R. SCOTT 

Fourth edition 1 

‘. thoughtful and thorough texi^poki 
which patiently and without importing 
irrelevant criteria, sets otlt what cart 
be known about the governmental 
system . . . ’ 

Economist 

... the most useful introductory sur¬ 
vey of the subject in English that has^ 
so far been y produced . . . ’ : v, ' 5- 

max beloff — Parliamentary ' Affdifs 
The Minerva Series No. a , , ;■ | 

Cloth 4$s Paper 30** I 


Underdevelopment 
in Spanish America 

KEITH GRIFFIN : / .. v ;,, g; 

An interpretation qf economic back¬ 
wardness in the Spankh-gseakiiifcoun- 
iries of South ArtieiifickV ati^ I tfk lruiyfa 
of the forces restraining* progress and 
suggestions for a development strategy 
which would combine growth with 
equity. Postgraduate students and thfabr 
year undergraduates studying economic 
development Will find it very useful. 
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Queen Alexandra 
Georgina Battiscombe 

Tok* with extipplary skill. . 

Always pointful and often riveting' 

Raymond Mortimer. Sunday Times. 

Illustrated, 50s 

The Younger Pitt: 
the years of acclaim 

John Ehrman 

'When we have the completed work we shall 
have one of the major achievements of 
British historiography in this century' 

J. M Roberts, Deity Telegraph. 75s 

The Mystery of Animal 
Migration _ 

Matthieu Ricard 

A complete panorama of migrations in all animal 
groups-mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, as well 
as insects and other irvertebrates 13 pages of 
photos, 38 pages of diagrams, maps. 46s 

The Brontes secret 
Charlotte Maurat 

Childhood stories, in tiny manuscripts, are 
skilfully examined in this new biography of an 
extraordinary family. 9 pages of illustrations, 42a 

Capitulation 1945 
Mortis Steinert 

A dramatic survey, based on documentary 
evidence, of the 23 fateful days after the 
4*eth of Hitler, In whioh the ad hoe Donits 
i Government struggled to save as many Gagnon 
| troops as possible from the AHiee. 63s r* 
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progress as a man and writer, they may 
well fall under the spell of Mr Edel’s 
attractive narrative style. This volume, 
like (its predecessors, is beautifully read¬ 
able and the scholarship that went to its 
making entirely unobtrusive. 

The sub-title chosen for this instalment, 
which covers a very short span of rfenry 
James’s life, is “ The Treacherous Years.” 
From 1895-1900 James was struggling to 
right himself after the traumatic 
experience of utter failure in the London 
theatre. The opening night of " Guy Dom- 
ville ” .involved this acutely sensitive man 
in public humiliation. He also had to 
reconcile himself to the painful fact that 
Oscar Wilde’s effervescence was far more 
theatrically acceptable than his own care¬ 
fully pondered concoctions. Professor 
Edel suggests that the need to exorcise 
his own haunting fears drove Henry 
James to fiction of a new kind—the series 
of phantasmagoric tales that includes 
“ The Turn of the Screw.” A man with 
fewer creative resources might well have 
suffered a temporary breakdown during 
such a prolonged period of depression, but 
Henry James did not succumb. His bio¬ 
grapher argues that he was able to heal 
his own psychic wounds by drawing on 
deeply buried impiessions of his childhood 
and on the stuff of dreams. Whatever 
the process, James made a fine recovery ; 
for when we leave him at the conclusion 
1 of this volume, installed in his own house 
at Rye, with a newly clean-shaven face 
to greet the new century, he *is on the 
point of beginning “ The Ambassadors.” 

I The final phase has yet to be recounted 
by Professor Edel. Will one volume be 
sufficient 'to deal with the remaining years 
of James’s life and the last stupendous 
novels ? One almost hopes not. 

FAR EASTERN EPITAPH 

The British in the Far East 

By George Woodcock. 

1 Weidcnfeld and Ntcolson. (Social History 
of the British Overseas.) 287 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 70s. 

One fights against it—this urge to write 
and read epitaphs on the British Empire. 
The plethora of postmortems is surely a 
factor in our present national introversion. 
All that effort came to nothing—so to 
hell with it all, we seem to say. But one 
is wrong to fight it ; history is needed 
and inevitable, and books as good as this 
one are most welcome. 

What is the truth of history ? No one 
of us knows all the present. When we are 
old we have memories, but memories are 
selective. When the archives are opened, 
we know a little of what some official 
men officially thought. But how much of 
official record is, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, as much an operation of conceal¬ 
ment as of revelation ? This book, a 
lively evocative record put together from 
the best of secondary and some primary 
sources, will be taken for truth, and 
rightly, It is a European view of the 



Trinity Church, Shanghai, 18153 


truth, not Asian. It is a retrospective 
view, from a decade far removed from 
the values of the time, tinged slightly 
with moral disapproval of acts and atti¬ 
tudes that were once praiseworthy in the 
highest. 

The book has too many, mistakes—of 
carelessness or of misapprehension. Magel¬ 
lan did not sail round CapelHom ; Fran¬ 
cis Light was not the founder of Singa¬ 
pore , Manila is not west of Java ; Raffles 
did not leave Singapore in 1832 (he was 
already dead). It is factually true that 
doctors have only graduated since the 
war from Singapore University, a post¬ 
war foundation ; but generations of doc¬ 
tors had already graduated from the 
college of medicine, which was incorpora¬ 
ted in the university. 

And what were the great fifteen-inch 
guns of the Singapore nava,l base doing 
looking out over the water to the west 
of Singapore ? Looking fori the British 
fleet > It is time that someone laid the 
ghosts of those guns, whether looking 
west or east. In book after book, includ¬ 
ing this one, the myth is repeated of the 
military complacency of the British in the 
Far East, of the pathetic fa$th in Fort¬ 
ress Singapore. It may have been a futile 
hope that the Japanese could be fooled 
into thinking that a base (that is, a repair 
yard for ships with some guns pointing 
out to sea to deal with hit-and-run raiders) 
was a fortress. The bluff did not fool the 
Japanese ; it never fooled Englishmen in 
the Far East, who well knew that their 
commercial empire was defended by mili¬ 
tary pretence. But it seems to have fooled 
historian after historian. 

These points must be made. But they 
are minor to the general ea^ellence of 
this book, which in sparkling words so 
often brings to life the adventures and 
audacity of the past. When the British 
occupied Java in Napoleonic times they 
decided to make the government of Java, 
under' Raffles, a civil one dedicated to 
reform rather than a military one dedi¬ 
cated to repressive occupation. The 
Japanese might still be there if they had 
learnt that lesson. The stories of Raffles, 
of James Brooke in Sarawak arid of the 
lonely single men who so strangely 
obtained influence in Japan apd China 
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before there was a gunboat east of India* 
are vital with excitement. WiU Adams* 
tfyt first ^nglubnufi in Japan, landed in 
1600 as a castaway threatened with exe¬ 
cution. He became a favourite of the 
reigning Shogun, a considerable land- 
owner, still has a street named after Mm 
and Japanese children spill sing at his 
tomb. There were many like him. It 
was not all gunboats an the beginning, 
of which the lesson surely is that all 
venture is not finished for the English in 
east Asia now that the gunboats are 
departing. 

The British in east Asia are blamed for 
being “ lacking dn manifestations of 
creativity, whether literary, artistic or 
scientific.” Their life, it is often said, 
was a cultural desert. But the one over¬ 
whelming act of creativity of which Asians 
are well aware, but not Europeans who 
take it for granted, was the creation of 
administrations and hence the creation 
of Asia’s modem nation states. In Malaya 
the British 11 residents presided over the 
emergence of inland Malaya into the 
modem world ” The British may scoff 
and try to forget it. But the Tunku well 
knows it, while Lee Kuan Yew is for 
ever trying to inspire the new English to 
emulate it. 


is certainly unnoticed in Kobhf’i Com¬ 
plete Optra Book), one canakare part of 
it. There are coitus musical quotations, 
good lively wriung and careful scholar¬ 
ship. To say that Mr Osborne's work on 
the Verdi operas ranks with Mr William 
Mann’s on those of Richard Strauss in 
all these respects is a sufficient mark of 
its high quality. , 

THE GAMES CfMDfttN PUT 

Children** Games M Street and Play* 
ground 

By Iona and PedcyOpie* 

Oxford University Press. 397 pages. 40s. 

Season of mists and tneltow fruitfulness: 
and of conkers and, about once a decade, 
an Opie book on what children chant, 
say and do. Conkers, the authors point 
out in one of their learned commentaries, 
was not played with hone chestnuts until 
the nineteenth century when the trees 
became more common. Earlier, children 
used cobnuts, about which the Opies have 
found records going back to the fifteenth 
century. But another form of childish 
duelling—with plantains—they have 
traced back 750 yean ; it is described 
in 44 Histoire de Guillaume le Marshal,” 


ALL OF VERDI 

The Complete Operas of Verdi 
By Charles Osborne. 

Gollancz. 485 pages. 63s. 

Falstaff we all know, or ought to. But 
Oberto , Conte dt San Bonifacio or Stif- 
felio and Aroldo ? Thirty-eight years ago 
Francis Toye produced his classic on 
Verdi's life and works, most worthily re¬ 
published in 1962, by which time the 
Verdi boom had overtaken Tove's slightly 
apologetic proselytising. Mr Osborne has 
had advantages that Toye lacked—the 
opportunity to hear every one of Verdi’s 
operas and the advantage of the late 
Frank Walker's fascinating researches in 
14 The Man Verdi.” 

Mr Osborne has oi^ganised his book 
most efficiently and indeed enthusias¬ 
tically. “Verdi was never to become 
garrulous, never to lose his glorious 
inability to be dull or tong-winded. He 
was never to waste a note.” It is a bold 
enough claim, even of the maestro. There 
are warts on enough of the works, for all 
their quality, fine things and Some dross 
put together by a master professional pur¬ 
veyor, not least when he was working, as 
he put it, “in the galleys.” The early 
Works gave plenty of promise of the later 
music dramatist, but it is tempting to 
overcall some of them. 


written soon after 1219. 

Of such stuff is this book compiled. It 
describes games of chasing, seeking, catch¬ 
ing, racing, duelling, exerting, daring, 
guessing, acting and pretending. The 
Opies have saved up singing games, and 
ball games, skipping, marbles, and other 
games that need equipment, for another 
volume. This one is a record of what 
six to 12 year olds do today when they 
are not being organised and when more 
than two or three of them are gathered 
together. But what they do today is 
also what they have done for centuries 
past and the whole world over. Besides 
tracing a game’s ancestry the Opies 
also plot >its cousins all over 'the world. 
Television, comics, films add to, or change, 
the name of a pastime and its forms ; 
but its essentials remain. However much 
games may wax and wane in popularity— 
too many adult-inspired rules can be as 
deadly as the motorcar and lack of space 
—they are still a compound pf folk Jore, 
ritual, superstition and legend ; even 
starting a game, now usually known 
as 41 dipping, can have for the child a 
fascination equal to the game itsdf. 

And with their inborn resilience child¬ 
ren can turn the' enemies of their 
pleasures to their own advantage. The 
motorcar has taken over the streets ; so 
they frighten the motorist by lying down 
m front of the traffic, just as in similar' 
fashion they used to scare the driver of a 
horse-drawn vehicle. Even the term 


Oberto was Verdi's first produced 
Opera, and Mr Osborne analyses it*, and 
ffie dozen or so relatively unfamiliar 
Earlier operas* 'with all the care that he 
devotes to the later masterpieces. One 
latches his enthusiasm and, thanks to a 
iecent first inp*&ast qf Stiff eke (Has it 
over been performed in this country ? It 
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44 chicken" is not new. The Opies did 
not find it current in the 1930s (when 
the fainthearted were Called 44 yellow " or 
44 windy whereas in the 1900s it was 
known evemvhere and might be used 
as a name tor any game of 44 dare." But 
if imported from the United States, it was 
a reimport. This book points out that 
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Second edition 4ehr Jewkfcs. David 
Sewora and Rtqhard &il|!*rjnap 4 
The first edittqnMtsf 'this boekwes dee* 
erfeed as. 'a classic i& WWW policy 
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wca on both econpmiste jpiantlsta in ? 
Europe and the Undid States.' the jWcond 
•dltibo to a considerable enlargement. 
Firstly, the original group bffffty-one cm* 4 
histories has been expanded* to include 
such new inventions at the Weflkei 
Engine, the Cura for. Rhesus HeamotytJo 
Disease. Float Glee* and Electronic Digital . 
Computers, and secondly, a new chapter 1 
has been added m which ell the relevant, 
literature of the past tan years is summar¬ 
ised and tested. 70s 

The Euro-Bond 
Market 

Paul Einzlg 

Under this new title. Dr. Emrig has dras¬ 
tically revised hla foreign Dofler Loans tn 
Europe in the light of Important' changes 
that have occurred during ttW five Vests 
since the book was first published, the 
book includes many of the lessons that 
have been drawn from the new experience 
in a market-which, being essentially neyV f 
had to develop its rules gradually. , 80s , 
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Barium in London 
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the term appears in The Beaux* 
Stratagem (1707). 

< The Opies are pro-children. With sofne*' 
thing almost approaching passion they 
emphasise that children need 'the^waite* 
tends of the bomb-srte, the rubbish tip, the 
gutter, the v wiW bits of the park. Authority, 
On the other hand, is forever tidying up 
and converting the wasteland into gardens 
tor grown ups or car parks. Then realising 
that children iQust play somewhere it 
makes an artificial wasteland, calls it an 
adventure playground (“ the equivalent of 
treating Whipsnades for wild life instea 4 
of erecting actual cages ”) and advertises 
for a play leader. Small wonder, imply 
the Opies, that children become 
uncivilised delinquents. Left to them¬ 
selves, in an environment of their own 
Seeking, they are less aggressive, less com¬ 
petitive. The play and its ritual are what 
interest them, not who wins and who loses. 
They do not show a 11 Lord of the Flies " 
mentality unless they have been caged. 

Perhaps the Opies have an over-rosy 
view of childhood. However, the purpose 
of their book is not to preach a lesson. 
It is to set down the fruits of at least a 
generation of observing childhood and 
collecting its lore and customs. In so doing 
the authors refute the belief that childish 
traditions are dying out, and local dif¬ 
ferences swamped, because of the per¬ 
vasiveness of the mass media. Children are 
far too resilient and imaginative to allow 
their tribal play to* be dictated to them. 
It was, after aH, no television programme 
that inspired the children of Auschwitz to 
play a game called “tioing to the Gas 
Chamber.” 

EUROPEANS AT WAR 

The First European Revolution, 1776-1815 
By Norman Hampson. 

Thames and Hudson . (Library of 
European Civilisation.) 215 pages, 
including plates. 35s clothbound, 21s 
paperbound. 

If you have to write on a wide-ranging 
and rather vague theme in 200 small 
pages, with illustrations occupying nearly 



How the British saw the sansculottes 


half of them, it is as well to make it 
plain at the outset where you stand. 
This is what Professor Hampson has done. 
He says in his preface that he is not 
aiming at “ the lowest common denomina¬ 
tor of accepted fact and agreed interpre¬ 
tation ” of this most well-researched and 
contentious (among historians) period ; 
instead he has settled for a “ primarily 
ideological viewpoint ” and if this pro¬ 
duces a distorted picture, he hopes that 
it will at any rate be stimulating. 

Professor Hampson prefers this 
approach because he believes that the 
importance of the period between the 
outbreak of the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence and the defeat of Napoleon 
lies more in men’s ideas than m their 
political and economic institutions. It is, 
of course, even more difficult to describe 
why men acted in such and such a way 
than to describe what they actually did. 
It is one thing to set forth (as is suc¬ 
cinctly done in the first chapter of this 


book) what the intellectuals, like Montes¬ 
quieu and Rousseau, propounded in their 
books. It is much Hinder to describe how 
M real people*’ '(who were much too com¬ 
plicated and 'inconsistent to fit neatly into 
the philosophers’ tidy schemes) actually 
reacted to political crisis and increasingly 
complex social and economic tension. Pro¬ 
fessor Hampson, however, has a good shot 
at doing this in a closely written, closely 
argued book. Although concerned pri¬ 
marily with ideas it is always firmly 
anchored to the relevant facts. It is, 
moreover, always carefully written inside 
the context of what contemporaries 
actually knew, and not in the light of 
what we now know happened afterwards ; 
it was not, for instance, apparent in 1800 
that the new century was to be a period 
of radical economic change. Many of 
the illustrations, especially the cartoons, 
provide a vivid commentary on how con¬ 
temporaries saw the world they lived in. 

SHAVOLATRY AND SHAVIANISM 

Shaw—“ The Chuckcr-Out ” : A Bio¬ 
graphical Exposition and Critique 

By Allan Chappelow. 

Allen and Unwin. 578 pages. 75s. 

Bernard Shaw : A Reassessment 
By Colin Wilson. 

Hutchinson . 320 pages. 45s. 

Shaw the terror of the Bardolaters, 
became in his lifetime the victim of an 
undiscriminating Shavolatry which his 
vanity did everything to encourage, and of 
which Mr Chappelow's book is in part a 
child. Since Shaw’s death an understand¬ 
able reaction has swept the board, and 
many readers and writers can now find 
even less to say for GBS than he once said 
for “ Shakespear.” It is usual to say that 
he lived too long for his reputation, but 
the truth is that he talked too long. If he 
had only suppressed his itch to speechify, 
pamphleteer, and write letters to The 
Times after, say, his sixty-fifth birthday. 
But 'he went pronouncing on, imperturb¬ 
ably rich, Selr-satisfied, and ignorant, for 
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Noam Chomsky 

American Power 
and the New 
Mandarins 

Profoundly criticises pot only 
American involvement in Vietnam, 
but also the dual role, iconoclastic 
yet politically influential, of American 
liberal intellectuals. Itis reasoning, 
already iipmenqely influential in 
America, Is supported In this book 
f wkb a moral and intellectual force 
that cannot be lightly challenged 


Sir Charles 
Trevelyan 

betters .from 
North America 
and the Pacific 
Introduction by Leonard 
Woolf 

A record of a journey through North 
America, the Pacific and Australasia 
made before'Sir Charles entered 
politics. These letters are of 
tbnsiderable historical interest, giving 
graphic impressions of the place! ' 
and people* he encountered 

42s 


Leon 6 Broin 

The Chief Secretary 
Augustine Birrell in 
Ireland 

With the aid of many hitherto 
^unpublished documents Mr 0 Broip 
traces Birrell’s career from his arrival 
in Dublin to the aftermath of the 
Easter Rising. This portrait admirably 
conveys bis humanity, scepticism 
and wit and the sheer hard work 
Birrell did throughout this most 
exciting period of Irish history. 
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nearly thirty years more. No Wohder that 
many cannot forgive him. 

Fortunately, of late years a sifting pro¬ 
cess has gone on. Despite^ Mr Golixi 
Wilson, the musical and dramatic criti¬ 
cism, wise, informed and Witty, ndw stands 
very high. Almost ati the plays have been 
revived, and enough have triumphed to 
establish Shaw as a permanently valuable 
dramatist of the sentimental-farcical 
Irish school. The Shavian persona retains 
enough entertainment value, the prose 
enough charm, to make the letters good 
reading. And to those interested in the 
history of opinion his political writings, 
up°to the end of the Great War, are indis¬ 
pensable, and remain the record of an 
important publicist who was mostly right 
for the right reasons when the majority 
was against him (his unpopular stand dur¬ 
ing the war was probably his finest hour). 

Unhappily Mr Chappelow’s volume will 
serve chiefly to obscure the achievement. 
The book’s chief purpose is to elucidate 
Shaw’s political and social opinions, 
especially those expressed in his old age, 
which, unhappily, were not only silly, and 
sometimes base, but unimportant. They 
are now boring. Still, not everything here 
is dross. Indeed, one section, that dealing 
with Shaw’s lifelong passion for phonetic 
reform, is most valuable. It includes two 
essays, one by Miss Barbara Smoker, of 
the Phonetic Alphabet Association, and 
the other by Mr Ghappelow, which 
assess Shaw’s contribution do the cause, 
and the worth of the cause itself. The 
success of the Initial Teaching Alphabet 
has already done much to make Shaw’s 
zeal comprehensible ; these essays do the 
rest. GBS can no longer be dismissed, on 
this score, as a crank ; and many minds 
will find the proposed reform a fascinating 
subject in itself. Here Mr Chappelow 
deserves thanks and congratulations. 

Mr Wilson is to be congratulated on 
writing the first important book on its 
subject to appear since Shaw’s death. He 
has achieved this feat by paying GBS 
the compliment of taking him quite 
seriously. He traces the life-story with care 
and intelligence, but his real contribution 
is his emphasis on the doctrine of creative 
evolution which Shaw regarded as his 
principal legacy. Evolutionary theory is 
once more the rage, and Mr Wilson does 
well in claiming for Shaw the credit due 
to a highly perceptive prophet of our 
concerns. The Shavian Vision of the 
human future shows the visionary to have 
been a bigger, wiser man than the literati 
who so persistently denigrated him* 

Mr Wilson has always been a master 
of exposition, and the lucidity of hts book 
is a fitting tribute to the supremely lucid 
Shaw. Unhappily he is less capable as a 
critic. This is no hagiography—he blames 
and praises with appropriate harshness 
and generosity : but for all that unjufdy. 
He is, it seems, the victim of his thesis that 
Shaw will eventually be hailed as the 
prophet of t^e evolutionary revohvtibn M as 
Marx was / the prophet of the Russian 
revolution/’ He argues nbt only that the 
idea of creative evolution was the ballast 
of seriousness in Shaw’s too-buoyant vessel, 


but alao that it prbducad 4itt$ sita^t* all 
his best work. This ovhtetatefhent leads to 
some curious distort ions. 

For example, instead of. mvejtiratipg 
the reasons for "the amtihued' stldrai of 
St Joan , Mr Wilson dismisSesfta* “a 
manufactured itfegedy, Wkhetrt* 4 to^ real 
core of Shavian pfoifoeophyt” Pygjnalfan 
•is scarcely discusrcd, Heartbreak House 
is called an artistic failure, while The 
Doctofs Dilemma and Major Barbara 
are held up as great achievements. In 
short, a great dead of light is thrown on 
Shaw’s thought, but Iktle on his art- 
Yet it is surely by his art that he will live. 
Significantly, Mr Wilson endorses Shaw’s 
abuse of Shakespeare. Like his hero, 
he cannot accept that the splendour 
of the Shakespearean music, the vitality of 
the Shakespearean world, are greater con¬ 
tributions to creative evolution, however 
unphilosophical, thah anything Shaw ever 
wrote. So it is not surprising that Mr 
Wilson denigrates Shaw’s musical and 
dramatic criticism by the old expedient of 
stressing the mistakes and glossing over 
the insight. For the greatness of the 
critical volumes lies ultimately in the fact 
that only in them, where he hurries about 
London from opera to concert, from play 
to pantomime, does Shaw convey that 
sense of the adorable teeming richness of 
human life which is so* peculiarly the mark 
of the very greatest literature—the mark 
of Tolstoy, of Dante, and of Shakespeare. 

COUNTY IN REBELLION 

Norfolk in the Civil War : A Portrait of 
a Society in Conflict 
By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. 

Faber. 382 pages. 60s. 

This book is a worthy addition to a great 
and venerable succession of county 
histories. There are, of course, marked 
differences of style, treatment and, not 
least, of sheer size to distinguish it from 
its predecessors, especially from its pre¬ 
decessors of the eighteenth century, the 
golden age of the genre which produced 
such works as Blomefield's Norfolk, one 
of the greatest of county histories. But 
no less marked are the features that 
distinguish it from modern regional 
histories, such as Professor Everitt’s study 
of Kent and Dr Howell’s of Newcastle 
during the Civil War. The author is by 
no means unaware of some of the central 
controversies that have raged in, seven¬ 
teenth century studies ’ about social 
causation in the Great Rebellion. But he 
refers the narrative, and especially the 
iographical, to the analytical method, 
and one suspects that he may share Dame 
Veronica Wedgwood’s belief that how is 
a more interesting question than why, and 
perhaps also that the best way to set about 
answering the question why is to ask the 
question how . Consequently, although 
these questions are touched upon, there 
is no attempt at exhaustive ^inquiry into 
matters such as the origmal/6ompo^tion 
of the county comntittee or the aldermen 
of Norwich. ’ v 

The narrative also makes ho attempt to 
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Collected Works of 
Edger Allen Poe 

Volume I. Poems 
Edited by 

Thomas Ollive Mabbott 

All the poetry Poe is knowq to have wrfctep is 
collected here, as well as some that is probably 
his but for which conclusive proof is lacking. 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott was the foremost Poe 
scholar in the United States until his recent death. 
Frontispiece £7/5/- net forthcoming 


The Journals of 
Claire Clairmont 

Editad by 

Marion Kingston Stocking 

Claire Clairmont was Byron's mistress and the 
mother of his daughter Allcgra. Her diaries are 
the last of the major documents of the 
Shelley-Byron circle to be published. The 
presentation, the notes, the indexing arc superbly 
done ... the diaries show a human being 
instead of a heroine; her drama short, her life 
long.’—AV jp Statesman 8 plates 95/- net 


Run, Computer, Run 

The Mythology of 
Educational Innovation 
Anthony G. Oettingar 

A wry, informed study of the uses and misuses 
of educational technology. 58/- net 
Harvard Studies in Technology and Society 


Guineas & Gunpowder 

British Foreign Aid in the 
Wars with France 1793-1815 
John M. Sherwig 

The myth of Pitt's gold dies hard, and it is easy 
to assume that England's main contribution to 
victory on land in the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars was simply to finance the 
armies of other states. Professor Sherwig in a 
dear, detailed and useful study has now put an 
end to this illusion. '—Spectator 17 photographs, 
4 maps £5/5/- net 


MINNESOTA 

i- 1 \ * 

Russia Under the 
Last Tsar 

Edjtodby 

• Theofanf* George Stavrou 

' jKifbt achoUn contribute interpretive eoty, on 
some of the most significant forces and issucain 
^Imperial Russia during the two decades bcfofc 
^Revolution.- f places 75/-net 
V _ aefnet 


Rebels in the Rif 

AbdEIKrim 

end tha Rif Rabat!ion 

David S. Woolman 

In 1921 a small force of Berber tribesmen in the 
Rif mountains of Spanish Morocco virtually 
annihilated a Spanish army of over 20,000 men. 
This book, the most complete account of the Rif 
War ever published, focuses on the extraordinary 
Abd El Krim, the Bobers' gifted leader. 

4 maps 57/6 net 

Conflict & Concensus 
in Labour's Foreign 
Policy 1914-1965 

Miohael R. Gordon 

Mr Gordon puts forward the theory that 
Labour's commitment to a socialist outlook in 
foreign policy is the key explanatory factor in 
the recurrent conflict in the party's ranks. 

85/- net 

The Limits of the 
Criminal Sanction 

Herbert L. Packer 

‘The value of this book is twofold. First, it gets 
away from the myth that the criminal process 
works as the law dictates. It works largely at the 
dictates of the police and in that can inhere some 
pretty formidable threats to privacy and security. 
Secondly, it tells Americans that they invoke the 
criminal law far too casually without having any 
coherent aim in view .’—Economist 75/- net 


The Japanese 
Communist Party 
1922-1945 

Georg* F. Beckmann and 
Okubo Genji 

This detailed account of the founding of the 
Japanese Communist Party—the first—contains 
several key party documents which appear in 
translation for the first tiny*. £6 net 


Napoleon 
After Waterloo 

England and the 
St Helena Decision 
Michael John Thornton 

In the summer of 1815, while the Cabinet debated 
his fate, Napoleon spent two weeks on board 
British ships off the English coast. Here is a 
dramatic account of those days. 66/- net 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


The Youth of 

Mtohotangolo 

Charles do Tolnay 

Charles <Je Tolnay's famous work on Michelangelo 
is to be reissued without modification except for 
the replacement of a number of photographs. 
Addenda and corrigenda for all five volumes will 
appear as an appendix in a sixth volume, now in 
preparation, on Michelangelo as an architect. 
Second edition 145 plates, Volume I £19 net 


Lady Blessington's 
Conversations of 
Lord Byron 

Edited by Erneet J. Lovell Jr. 

Lady Blessington was the only woman who wrote 
a book-length account of Byron's conversation. 

It has been used by many of Byron's biographers, 
and has now been edited for the first time. 
Frontispiece 95/- net 


The Theory of 
Price Uncertainty, 
Production, and Profit 

Clement Allan Tisdell 

'Hie author lus integrated the various theories of 
behaviour under uncertainty to provide a new 
framework for his mathematical analysis of the 
impact of price uncertainty on the behaviour of 
the firm. 63/- net 


Princeton Paperbacks 

Political Community and the North 
Atlantic Area 

Karl W. Deutsch and others 26/- net 

Zanzibar: Background to Revolution 
Michael F. Lofchie 26/- net 

Shaw and the Nineteenth-Century Theatre 
Martin Meisel 32/- net 


TORONTO 

A Global Corporation 

A History of the Internetiqnel 
Development of 
Massey-Fergdson Limited 
E. P. Neufeld , 

MasKy*Ferguflou cm trace its history to 1847, 
so it has encountered rirtually all the difficulties 
and developments of the last hundred years in 
business organisation and management science. 
Dr NeMfoM's *wdy concentrates m tip years 
ohet tfa.Second World T^ar, a period in which 
tfa company's international operations became 
increasingly complex. Numerous plates 
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conceal the. author’s own sympathies. He 
clearly prefers establishment Anglicans to 
. Puritans, Presbyterians to Independents, 
and (a slightly odd contrast) 14 moderates " 
to 44 extremists.” If his piece has a villain 
it is the Independent, extremist and 
regicide Recorder of Yarmouth, Miles 
Coibett. But admirable family men and 
country gentlemen though they may have 
been, most of his moderates—men like 
Sir William Paston on the royalist, and 
Sir John Holland on the parliamentary, 
side—are politically not very exciting 
figures, distinctly unheroic characters 
whp are rather out of their element in 
an heroic age. The ineffectiveness of the 
breed in a revolutionary situation emerges 
clearly from the reluctance of parliamen¬ 
tary 44 moderates ” like Wodehouse, 
Hobart and Potts to play a notable part in 
the Earl of Manchester’s committee for 
examining the clergy of the county. No 
doubt it is true that they found such 
work distasteful, but their neglect to 
engage in it could be regarded as an 
abdication of their responsibility, and in 
more than one case one suspects that 
44 moderation ’’ can he equated with 


spipelcssnea. In this* clrimtf&tatWs iris 
hardly .surprising that such ttien were 
replaced by 14 men of leaser standing and 
more extreme views.” The author’s failure 
to penetrate to the springs of the actions 
of such people is perhaps the most notable 
defect of a very readable and informative 
book. It is easier to deplore the icono¬ 
clastic excesses of Puritan extremists to 
which East Anglian churches bear aU too 
eloquent witness than to succeed in the 
sort of operation that Collingwood 
practised on the Albert Memorial and 
penetrate to the depth of conviction that 
impelled good men to do these terrible 
things. 

This book deserves a warm welcome both 
from the seventeenth century specialist 
and from the general reader. The narra¬ 
tive is always informative and never dull, 
and, at its best, as in the chapter describing 
the king’s wanderings between his depar¬ 
ture from Oxford and his surrender to 
the Scots at Newark, is both highly 
evocative and very moving. On its penul¬ 
timate page there is even a measure of 
grudging admiration for the way in which 
Miles Corbett met his horrible end. 


THE YOUNG NATURALIST 

Darwin and the Beagle 

By Alan Moorehead. 

Hamish Hamilton. 280 pages, including 
illustrations. 75s. 

Alan Moorehead is well known for the 
way he makes what used to be called 
historical geography readable. In his 
new book he has the added advantage of 
his enthusiasm for wild life, because on 
the voyage of the Beagle Darwin was 
essentially a naturalist, a collector, an 
observer. The theorist came later, and if 
there is one criticism of this admirably 
written and superbly illustrated book it 
is that sometimes more of Darwin’s views 


on evolution are attributed to an earlier 
date than the evidence warrants. One 
smaller point, since this is the sort of 
book that must soon appear in another 
edition: it was not Philip King but Mid¬ 
shipman Mellersh who introduced himself 
with the splendid remark : 44 1 have read 
Lord Byron and I don’t care a damn 
for anyone." Only a year ago his 
descendant published an excellent bio¬ 
graphy of the captain of the Beagle. 

For those not concerned with the 
scientific importance of the voyage, the 
chief interest is the contrast between 
Captain Fitzroy and the young man just 
down from Cambridge whom he took 
on board as the ship’s naturalist. Both 
were gifted with talents which later made 


(the qpkipd 
the charting, 
line ofSbuth, 

rologlst whb ^nveritW weaker forecasting 
for shlppitigv Ip kplte of/the captain's 
uncertain temper and bis extraordinary 
religious views, thctworoen got on well 
together within Wit mticCM mmtm df the 
cabin they shared, J / V, V ; * . \ 

* The divergence b e tw e en ^ their views 
developed after they bed sailed mound die 
world together. Fte^^bOpame a, funda¬ 
mentalist and Darwin, who described hipi- 
self as 44 quite orthodox " during the 
voyage, propounded theory which 
showed '(as he put it) “that the dfi 
Testament was a manifestly fatke hi^ttMfV 
of the world." Mr Moorehead ends with 
the dramatic confrontation of the two 
views between 44 Darwin's bulldog," T. H. 
Huxley, (who had hirilseff been a shifts 
naturalist) and “ Soapy Sam*” Bishop ; df 
Oxford, at the tneeting ,pf the; British 
Association in i860. By chance, Pjtxtoy 
was there to read a paper on another 
subject. After hearing the famous debate, 
he created an uhfoitfuoafa jeene M $e 
hall. 

Life at sea twenty-five years earlier was 
much more pleasant. Ope is apt to diitik 
of Darwin as the white-bearded, psychd- 
neurotic recluse of ; hit old i Mr 
Moorehead presents the- far mopfettndt- 
tive young collector, filling the^ifr^y^ 
fossils ana specimens of’ ajl kinds Of IjflsW 
life which his tireless curiosity dikpvlred 
in fresh fields fi>f a 
Galapagos Islands and .the coasts, pf 
Patagonia. All the new wonders are 
brought before the reader’s eye, not only 
by the author’s fluent style but also by a 
remarkable array of illustrations from 
near-contemporary books of travel and 
natural history. It is an ideal gift book* 

COPY FOR COLUMNS 

Cassandra : Reflections in a Mirror , , 

By Robert Connor. 

Cassell. 197 pages. 30s. 

In rare moments of gloom, $ir William 
Connor would suggest that he had wasted 
his time on his Daily Mirror columns ami 
could have done inorp J>y writing 
anonymous pieces for The Times , or what 
have you. This was nonsense, of course, 
because no journalism in his tine had 
more impact, or was better thought apd 
wrought, than Cassandra’s column five 
: days a week. But, as ever, he had a sen¬ 
sible point. ' ’ I 

Bill Connor's writing, individual and 
independent though it always was, 
belonged—in punch and purpose, in the 
way it squared up to people and thcjjjr 
problems, to bigwigs and their malpra#* • 
tices, to all the funniosities of Us and j 
Them and the world we live in*—essentia% j 
to the rumbustioui 'Barth6lo h meW-Cudlipp| 
Mirror whjch leapt to millions in ai||| 
after the War. It would have hadto Mr 
different nov^ as the Mirror is, except Jg* 
outbursts. Connor knew this.„ Mfhep fie; 
came back from thft 
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Centre for Administrative 
Studies Occasional Papers 

Thii tenet it deufned ui> develop the study 
of economics, statistics, decision theory 
and management techniques. Titles include : 
No. 8 Operational Research, Models 
and Government, as 6d (as tod); 

No. 9 Glerical Work Measurement, 3* 64 
(3s lod); No. jo Management by Objectives 
in the Civil Service, 3s (31 4d). 

A Standard System of 
Hotel Accounting 

Meets an urgent need among British hoteliers 
and accountants in large hotels and hotel 
groups for a modern system of hotel 
management accounts. The system was devised 
for the Economic Development Committee 
for Hotels and Catering, in association 
with the industry trade associations, 
aos (sis 6d) * Hotel Accounting. Introduition 
to a Standard System ’ provides a shortened 
version which wji) be particularly useful 
to managers of small hotels, 71 od (8s). _ 

Decimal Currency 

Decimal Currency Board Reference Booklets 
are proving invaluable to businessmen 
in their preparations for a smooth changeover 
to the new system, is (is 4d) each. _ 

Price* in brackets include pottage 
free lists of publications on decimalisation, metrica 
Ho* and finance are available from Her Majesty'e 
Stationery Office, P$A (SCO), Atlantic House, Holborn 
Viaduct, London SCI 

(•ovemmrnt publications can bo 
purchased from the Government 
Bookshop* In London (post orders 
to r.O. Box 560 . HE!). Edinburgh. 
Cardiff, Belfast, Manchester, Binn¬ 
ing ham and Bristol, or through any 
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1969-70 EDITION 
NOW OUT 

The 

General 
Catalogue 
of the 

Social Sciences 

The eighth edition of our 
free General Catalogue 
contains 3,500 titles in its 
108 pages. 

4 , 

The Economists’ 
Bookshop 

4 \ 

' (Dept. EG8); Clare Market, 
PortugahiStfreet. London WCa. 
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style, broadened his scope, deepened his 
attack, raising his reputation no doubt 
but never really satisfying that deeply 
professional instinct which kept him so 
unremittingly at work. 

All this can be glimpsed from Robert 
Connor’s persona), honest tribute: the 
start in copy-writing (vastly more robust 
in prewar advertising than in these 
insidious days) which was the founda¬ 
tion of Cassandra's journalistic style ; 
his growth at the Mirror as a unique 
kind of wordsman, with head as well as 
heart, knowledge of his own as well as 
news and gossip for the stuff of his pas¬ 
sionate and compassionate pieces ; the 
throwing-down of roots in the Chilterns 
and the widening of acquaintance with 
the world ; the search for new ways, less 
fustian, of expressing his talents and 
mirroring his mind. This is not a critical 
book ; it has the kind of cosy excitement 
that all books about the Mirror have ; but 
it does Sir William justice. 

FLAWED ARCADIA 

The Vanished World : An Autobiography , 
Volume One 

By H. E. Bates. 

Michael Joseph . 188 pages. 50s. 

There have been many books looking 
back to Edwardian child/boyhood whether 
spent in the shade of the cedar on the 
lawn or in the more sinister shadows 
of a slum in a back street. The mood 
can be one of either nostalgic affection 
or passionate revulsion. Mr H. E. Bates 
combines the two approaches. His mixture 
is two-thirds of the first to one of the 
second—regret, that is, for a humble, 
rural way of life that has gone for ever 
balanced by the realisation that not 
everything even in the most picturesque of 
cottage gardens was lovely however 
enchanted those pre-first war summers 
were. 

Not so bad for an author whose books 
have the reputation of being smothered 
in the scent of Georgian verse, wild roses 
and new-mown hay, but Mr Bates has 
the fact that he was born in the ugly, 
prosaic village of Rushden, in the heart of 
Northamptonshire, which is the centre 
of England, to steady him. Any tempta¬ 
tion to act exclusively as a scenic designer 
for some idealised version of “The 
Arcadians” is brought up short (well, 
fairly short) by the memory of the mean 
little Rushden streets, “ a palpably dread¬ 
ful mess of that mixture of blue slate, 
factory, chapel and that harsh Midland 
red brick which equally oppresses heart, 
soul, eyes and senses.” There was, it is 
true, as a counterweight, the architectural 
attractions of a fine church and of Rush¬ 
den Hall, a house and its atmosphere 
which Mr Bates remembers over the years 
with remarkable, if impressionistic, vivid- > 
ness—and there is always the considera¬ 
tion that his family and their friend* Were * 
craftsmen,* rhbehiakers who 
the product^ of their hands. 

It is proper to look back on such men 
with respectful admiration and k is doubt¬ 


less this emotion which prompts Mr Bates 
towards some facile complaints of the 
fashions of the present day—a few pages 
of “ The Vanished World ” may profitably 
be read with the work of the Webbs and 
of Rowntree, and even a line or two from 
“ The Song of the Shirt,” echoing in the 
mind. 

The book is conventional enough in 
outline—the school, transient jobs in local 
offices, work in the fields, falling irt l6ve, 
the discovery of literature, the ambition to 
write—but it is composed with that 
particular quality of sympathy which 
illumines, rather than distorts, memory. So 
it must be allowed its petulant passages, 
and even a swipe or two at Henry James 
and Meredith, for they help to establish 
Mr Bates’s personality and lead, among 
other things, to an acute and, in the 
context, unexpected appreciation of 
Stephen Crane. 


CREATOR OF THE PROMS 

Sir Henry Wood : A Biography 
By Reginald Pound. 

Cassell. 356 pages, illustrated. 55s. 

Mr Pound has provided a much-needed 
reassessment of dear Henry Wood, not 
least in the publishing at a decent inter¬ 
val of the tortured background of* his 
second marriage with all its terrifying 
consequences for his work. He revealed 
little or nothing of himself in “ My Life 
of Music,” certainly no hint of the twenty- 
five years of domestic unhappiness, noth¬ 
ing of the imminent collapse in has middle 
sixties, crying “ Who will help me ? ” 
after they had parted. 

Jessie Wood came to him in happiness 
and honour to make his last years warm 
and fruitful. The “ W. G. Grace of the 
Concert Halls,” as Mr Neville Cardus 
most felicitously described him, had 
established against all the odds the annual 
festival of the Proms. And what odds they 
were over fifty years—the anti-German 
nastiness of the first war that 
removed their then benefactor, Sir Edgar 
Speyer ; the losing struggle of Chappells 
(losing was the word, to Che tune of 
£60,000) ; and the prickly start with the 
BBC in the late twenties. 

There is much here for the young to 
think about when they gorge themselves 
with Tchaikovsky’s fifth or walk out of 
Peter Maxwell Davies (“ very few ” 
walked out of Scriabin in 1912). Old 
“ Timber ” seemed a conventional enough 
conductor ' in his maturity, dis¬ 
liking Malcolm Sargent’s flying coat tails 
and Tommy B^echam’s acid tongue. But 
gp back to his early forties, when he put 
Schqenbeig’s Five Pieces for Orchestra 
into 4 Prom programme in 1912 after 
three gritty wm of rehearsal. “ Stick to 
he cried ; “ this is nothing 
EH^l ltave to play ia twenty* 
tilher’ Iftnovationiras much 
hard' wafrk ts genius and Wood was 
pre-emineptly 4 musjpj-worker* , . 
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A vofCE To umm 

Otfierfc) View ’ ’’ 

ffyjRcn^ Cutforth. 

Faber . 222 page?. 30s. 

The best raconteur among journalists 
of his time is Mr Cutforth, writer, corres¬ 
pondent and BBC man in the good Old 
style. Broadcast, he is best of all, 
because he has a voice to match. It is quite 
right that $0 many things worth telling 
so well seem to have happened to hitn. 

It is tempting to say that he has got 
the knack by roving the world so much, in 
his »job or in the war. But in fact his 
local pieces about places and persons at 
home are at least as good in pungency 
and spirit as his reports from everywhere 
else: from the East, from Ethiopia, from 
prison camps in Italy and Germany, from 
Korea, the Far North, Nigeria, the 
borders of Tibet and North Africa. 

Take Swadlincote. Swadlincote in 
Derbyshire is where George Brown goes to 
nourish his grass roots. It* is where Mr 
Cutforth came, or rather escaped, from. 
He belonged to the genteeler industrial 
fringe of that 

loose assemblage of gigantic holes in the 

ground, some of them half a mile across, 

where clay was dug. 

This is a description that ranks with 
Hermann Goering Strasse in Lollar, at 
the moment of liberation, with “ a nasty 
corpse ” dangling from every lamp 
standard ; with the wind «nd the cold 
and the press of refugees in evacuating 
Seoul ; with the native mysteries of the 


West and the North and the East of 
civilising Nigeria ; with tfce frnmpt ejty of / 
Tezpur, swept lound by jdte Bwmaputr4' 
river in the foothills tduviras Tibet,.where 
Mr Cutforth waited in the Planters’ Club / 
to end all planters’ clubs for the fleeing 
Dalai Lama ; with his unique and y 
undecorated account . of earthquake* 
lost Agadir. ^ ^ - 

His young life in and :around : Swadlin¬ 
cote, or Swad, was peopled before he 
escaped by t&j* 

nrient of frifend^' tyfid relations, *Jike a 
frieze painted for AmPld 
H. G. Wells, l B. Priestley and’ P, G* 
Wodehouse. His short spell m :ti Import^-' 
Export” in Birmingham is just,a slice 
from “ Angel Pavement ” and u PSmTtlv X 
in the City ” There tyaa a slice fromV ? ; 
Somerset Maugham when he to6k ship * 
with “ the Reverend,” noble antf brazed, 
on the Irrawaddy, Things do really 
happen to those who tell them well. 

What Mr Cutforth thought about it 
all adds up to only two assertions. One, 
illuminating, is his view of “ Englishness” 
as it was forty years ago, “ as solid as 
something to eat”: “In 1927 most 
people were living in 1850.” The other is 
his own unpretentious writer’s, not 
thinker's, creed, which he got from a 
friend who was a docker. 

I do a piece of work and I draw the money. 

If I don’t need the money I stay away, and 
what I do with my own time is nothing 
whatever to do with them. 

This is Mr Cutforth 1 s “ only tolerable 
social contract.” 


SEWAGE IN THE WELL 

The Truth about Cottages 

By John Woodforde. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 138 pages, 
including illustrations. 30s. 

Last year Mr Woodforde published an 
entertaining book about false teeth. His 
new one has two parts, cottage history 
and cottage style, both well illustrated. 
It emphasises the gap between myth—the 
upper classes’ idea that fustic life was 
quaint arid appealing—and reality—the 


incredibly primitive conditions of the poor 
labourers that persisted well into this 
century. 

The nobility could afford to indulge in 
conceits : 

a few squires . . . employed a hermit to 
live picturesquely m a thatched hermitage 
in the woods. The duties of such a hermit 
were . . . “ to keep his hermitage dean and 
to sit at the door with a book in his hand 
when any company came/’ 

The cottagers meanwhile coped with 
windowless, smoke-filled dwellings, usually 
lacking even the most rudimentary aani- 
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Ex A mine* tho&4dat'4&eetiveness of 
cofriputera aqd tlfeky fcftfeodant equip¬ 
ment. The author ^bumet'a minimum 
background in economics and J 
mathematics, and very little prior 
; > of 
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' Introduction to . 


Programming 

r.-f 

Provides an introduction to the basic 
characteristics of computer systems 
and of the programming activity. 
November 228 pages 50s 


Utopia and Raality 

A Collective Portrait of American 
Socialists' 
by Betty Yorburg 
Mrs Yorburg provide! s6me pene¬ 
trating insights into the men who 
were |he driving force of the 
American Socialist movement. She 
gives the views of Socialist leaders on 
themselves, on what drew them 
to the Socialist movement, and what 
its outstanding characteristics are. 
November 208 pages 67s 6d 


Tho Politics off 
Weapons Innovation 

The Thor-Juplter Controversy 
by MichaelH.Armacost 

An analysis of inter-service competition 
as one facet of the political process 
by which strategic weapons are 
developed, produced arid deployed. 
January 316 pages 90s 

Tho Rotor's 
Imporativo 

Strategies for Political Survival 
in Asia and Africa 
ty W. Howard Wiggins 

Professor Wriggins, examines the ways 
and means that political leaders get 
and keep power in newly-independent 
or emerging nations where resources 
are limited economically and 
politically, and vyhefe jJbere is little 
or no tradition or self-government. 
January, 28$.pages 90s 
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tary arrangement Nordid lha &kt^UuM 
sewage and water schemes -in ; jbe 
nineteenth century always help. Inexpert 
work often led to dangerous pollution 
• and disease. Mr Woodforde’s account of 
the bad old days is brief but appalling : it 
needs to be read before the section on 
cottage types with its pretty pictures. 

LARGE BOOK FOR A SMALL 
WORLD 

'rhe Crucible of Christianity : Judaism , 
Hellenism and the Historical Background 
to the Christian Faith 
Edited by Arnold Toynbee. 

Thames and Hudson. 368 pages, including 
plates. 8 gns. (6 gns until Decefhber 31, 

1969) 

For avoirdupoids as well as for 
intellectual weight, this sort of picture 
l>ook is getting heavier. This one weighs 
six pounds and is remarkable for the learn¬ 
ing of its contents. It is also beautiful to 
look at, and its lavish illustrations are 
superbly captioned. But for whom is it 
meant ? Some of Thames and Hudson’s 
books of this price and shape deal with 
subjects that appear in the run-of-the- 
mill syllabus, and are a help to history, 
literature and art masters because they 
supply handy collections of illustrations 
from which to teach. But this book 
meets the need only in the smaller world of 
classics masters, teachers of theology and 
preachers of sermons. These will be glad 
of it, but many would prefer its learning 
bound in a form that they could more 
easily afford and more comfortably hold 
and read in an armchair. 

This said, tribute must be paid to 
Professor Toynbee, who at eighty can 
still supply in only nine pages of 
introduction a wealth of clear informa¬ 
tion that is elementary only to specialists. 
He runs true to form, and imparts a 
pattern to the book. Chapters by four 
of the authors he has ahosen are transla¬ 
tions, one from German and three from 
French. The first, on Jewish religious 
parties and sects, calls .for enough fore¬ 
knowledge to cope with . references to, 
for instance, Trito-Isaiah or “ the 
Tannaitic period.” By contrast, most of 
the other authors write with simple 
readability, notably Professor Gag£ on 
. Graeco-Roman society, Professor Jocelyn 
Tdynbee on impressionism in Graeco- 
Roman art, Mr de Sainte Croix on 
Roman techniques of persecution, and 
Cardinal Pamlloq on the transmission ?pf 
1 Christianity front the Jewish 1 b thy pagan 
world. The developments they describe 
*,r€ topics which many serious readers 
would like, to JctKW. about; we wish these 
^ tast geneiic^s^hrislhhas boqk tokehs and a 
/clear/a boqkritop while the book 

. try Pt&dj&r 

,A. H. H whicKr ta ^ybur 

reviewer's co^y; Acre is spelt Ace add a 
Whole line is krone point left Out 



TALES FROM ARABIA 

Desert Traveller: The Life of Jean Louis 
Burckhardt 

By Katharine Sim. 

Gollancz. 447 pages, illustrated. 60s. 

Firsthand accounts of lonely or dangerous 
journeys have been bestsellers ever since 
men owned books. Travellers in the 
Arabic-speaking world have been especi¬ 
ally popular because so many of them 
were vivid writers, either for the public, 
or for private consumption, later to be 
used by willing authors. In the one class 
were men and women from the time of 
Sir John Mandeville to that of Richard 
Burton and Gertrude Bell, Freya Stark 
and Wilfrid Thesiger ; in the other, Friar 
Felix Fabri at the hands of Miss Hilda 
Prescott, and Carsten Niebuhr at those of 
Thorkild Hansen. Mrs Sim, who usually 
writes about ‘Malaysia, must now be added 
to the second list. She spotted the lack 
of a modem book on one of the most 
admirable and pleasant of these travellers, 
Jean Louis Burckhardt, sometimes known 
as Sheikh Ibrahim, and has caused a 
human being long dead to come to life. 

Mrs Sim began her quest for informa¬ 
tion on this “ likeable, kindly and genial 
man ” because she was captivated in child¬ 
hood by the image of Petra—magic, rose- 
red and with a dark and narrow entrance. 
Pursuing its history, she carqe upon its 
modem rediscoverer—Burckhardt in 1812. 
She next found 'that he was not only a 
good companion, but 11 well ahead of his 
time in thinking—notably on Africa ” ; 
that he was a linguist who could pass for 
a Moslem ; that he had redisoovered Abu 
Simbel also, and had performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. All this he had 
done in the short period between his 
arrival in the Levant in 1809 and his 
death from dysentery in 1817. Thanks to 
the admirable raw material with which 
he provided her, and to a direct and vivid 
style of her own, she has done justice not 
only to her man but to the discoveries he 
made and the risks he ran : 

In the mdrtring he awoke with something 
of a shock to find the tall figure of the 
Kashif looming over him. The inevitable 
suspicious questions followed. Louis answered 
that he was merely on a tour of pleasure, 
and presented his letters of recommendation. 
Such candour was of little use and in fact 
it was at once taken for deception. 

The tragedy of Burckhardt was that he 
Undertook all his hazardous journeys on 
behalf of the African Association in 
London, in preparation for that body's 
real requirement, which was that he 
should accompany a returning caravan of 
pilgrims from east to west across the 
Sahara and reach Timbuktu, or any point 
that would help to solve* the mystery of 
the course of the Niger. No such caravan 
left Cairo between die year of his first 
arrival there and the moment of his 
untimely death. 

Minor drawbacks to a readable book 
are Mrs Sim’s notion that footnotes with* 
out page reference will pass muster, and 
her lack of concern to set her story in the 


Letters from Egypt, 1862*1869 

By Lady Duff Gordon. Edited by Gordon 
Wateriiekl. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 399 pages. 
60s. 

context of other travels of m time. Her 
bibliography omits several easily acces¬ 
sible books on them such as Hogarth’s 
“ Penetration of Arabia/' Kiernan’s 41 The 
Unveiling of Arabia ” and Margery 
Perham’s “ African Discovery.” Her 
illustrations, by contrast, are excellent. 
Some of them are her own sketches, of 
which the most unusual is the view that 
Burckhardt saw when he first set eyes' on 
the great rift of the Wadi Araba. The 
bulk are the familiar but delightful views 
peacefully drawn by David Roberts 
thanks to the iron hand with which 
Ibrahim Pasha controlled Nubia and Syria 
after Burckhardt was dead ; a few of 
Mecca she attributes, with hesitation, to 
Burckhardt himself. Unfortunately she 


does not say-how fee manager toget them, 

nearly'half a century later, dqomtd to 
enforced exile far from a beloved family 
because she was in the advanced stage* 
of consumption. In Winter, she lived 
up-river, where little or no change for the 
better had happened since J^tCkhardt’s 
day, and where her eye.was as keen as 
his for the facts of life: 44 One’s pity 
becomes a perfect passion when brie sits 
among the people.” Her fine nature and 
lively mind Were appreciated by her, 
daughter, who turned her/fe*$i* into 
delightful books that at once went into, 
•several impressions. Now her great- 
grandson has reproduced them with some 
additions and an excellent introduction. 
He too makes good use of the drawings 
of David Roberts, captioning them with' 
extracts from Lucie’s letters. Both his 
book and Mrs Sim's acknowledge the help < 
of Rob^in HaUett, who is fast making him-. 
self an impresario of books about African 
and eastern exploration and travel. 


FILM HISTORY 

The Movies, Mr Griffith and Me 

By Lillian Gish and Ann Pinchot. 

W. H. Allen. 40^1 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

The Haunted Screen: Expressionism in 
the German Cinema and the Influence of 
Max Reinhardt 

By Lotte H. Eisner. Translated by Roger 
Greaves. 

Thames and Hudson. 360 pages. 84s. 

A few weeks ago, Miss Lillian Gish, now 
nearly 70, gave a lecture on the subjects 
of her book. The performace was typically 
polished and professional. All her working 
life, which continues still, she has been an 
actress, and one of exceptional dedication 
and modesty. Not for her the nostalgia 
and bitterness of looking increasingly far 
back to the time of super-stardom as one 
of the queens of the silent screen. After 
one experience of working in talkies*—on 
The Swan, retitled One Romantic Night 
—khe followed the advice of her friend, 
author and, critic Geoige Jean Nathah, 
and made her .career once again (she had 
been a famous child actress) on the stage. 
She played Helena in Uncte Vanya, 
which launched her as a leading Broad¬ 
way actress. 

Interwoven with the story of her Ijard- 
wpn success, there’iijhe long and painful 
decline of the man who launched her in 
the movies and to whom she modestly 
gives the centre of the stage in her book, 
D. W. Griffith. He toot the view that 
fiftm were essentially the creation of the 
director—the films d’auteur theory 
Wendy made fashionable by the Cahiers 
chi' G&tama critics. He made rib attempt 
to caprtalise on the success Of the players 
he created. The public clamoured for stars, 
and they were bid away by other studios 




The Silent Picture 

Edited by Anthony Slide and Paul H. 
O’Dell. 

Available from 140 Westbourne Terrace, 
London, W2. Quarterly 2s 6d. 


without Griffith making any attempt to 
stop them. And the public was bored by 
the good girl of his ideals, who has 
“ nothing of the flesh, nothing of the note 
of sensuousnesf ” : a real square com¬ 
pared to the short-skirted, gin-swigging 
flapper. The only fault of this sensitive 
and fascinating book is that, perhaps 
through excessive modesty, it is under¬ 
written and unfortunately has no filmo¬ 
graphy. 

The Swan was made only after another 
film on which Miss Gish bad set hec heart 
had been abandoned. Having spent three 
months preparing The Miracle in Ger¬ 
many wrth Max Reinhardt, producer 
Joseph Schenk insisted on doing it in 
Hollywood. When they arrived, he wanted 
it turned into a talkie* Unable to ver¬ 
balise the story of the miracle-working 
nun, Professor Reinhardt returned to his 
castle in Salzbuig. In arii^^CptiofiaUy 
well produced book (index, filmography, 
pictures in the text, a wide margin for 
notes) Miss Lotte Eisner' lays Bare the 
technical and artistic sources of expres¬ 
sionism in German films, whose best- 
known representation is the weird and 
magnificent Tfw Cabinet vf Dr Ctdigari . 
One of the chitt>ources was the theatrical 
techniques of Max Reinhardt, especially 
the underlit misty set with pools of 


. IMPERIAL SUNSET 

Volume 1: Britain's Liberal Empire 
1897.1D2! 

Max Beloff 

1 Max Beloft’s splendid first volitate to 
a history of the British Empire is a 
work in a great nineteenth-century 
tradition. It is written on the g&nd 
scale and ft is underpinned by 
elaborate scholarship in the latest 
books and theses as well as in the 
records of State and the personal 
papers of statesmen.* The Times 65s 

AGRARIAN CHARRE ARO 
EC0R0MI6 DEVELOPMENT 

The Historical Problems 
Edited by E. L. Jones and S. J. Woolf 
The first International symposium on 
the relationship between agrarian 
change and economic development, 
this collection of essays has especial 
relevance to the problems of under¬ 
developed countries. 40s 


Debates in Economic 
History-3 new titles 

POPULATION IN 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Edited by Michael Drake 
The rapid growth of the population of 
Britain during the late 18th and early 
19th centuries coincided with an un¬ 
precedented growth of the economy. 
The analysis of these changes has 
given rise to a lively debate. 30s. 
University Paperback 15s 

REVISIONS IN MERCANTILISM 

Edited by D. C. Coleman 
These eight articles are principally con¬ 
cerned with mercantilism considered 
as economic policy rather than as 
economic thought. Due weight has 
been given to recent and to foreign 
contributions to the debate. 30s. Uni¬ 
versity Paperback 15s 

THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
OVERSEAS TRADE IN THE 
17th AND 18th CENTURIES 

Edited by W. E. Minctilnton 
This collection of essays reviews the 
nature of English overseas trade 
between 1600 and the 1770s. statistical 
sources for the period and the con¬ 
nection between the course of trade 
and the process of industrialization. 
32s. University Paperback 16s 

AN ATLAS OF NORTH AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 

D. K. Adams and H. B. Rodgers 
Using 57 maps, each with a full 
explanatory text, the authors describe 
the physical structure of the U.S.A. 
and Canada and their growth from a 
wilderness to a highly industrialized 
society. 30s. University Paperback 15s 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SOVIET LEGAL SYSTEM 

E* L. Johnson 

A dapcrlPtfcML of the main sugas in 
Soviet legal development and the 
features of modem Soviet Law, set 
against their background in Russian 
legal history and Marxist political 
thought. No prior knowledge of law 
or or the Ruaeian language Is assumed. 
65a 
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brighter light. The book first came out 
in 1952 and has been translated from the 
revised edition of 1965; and it has earned 
its long life as it is certainly a classic of 
writing on the cinema. The title hardly 
has the force of the original “ L’Ecran 
D^moniaque,” but it is difficult to think 
of one that would. 

Film archaeologists would be advised to 
take out a subscription to The Silent Pic¬ 
ture, which has now been going for a year, 
for its detailed and devotional articles on 
the barely remembered or forgotten 
figures of the silent past. 


BETWEEN TWO PILLARS 

The Gothic Cathedral 

By Wim Swaan. With introduction on 
“ The Cathedral in Medieval Society *’ by 
Christopher Brooke. 

Elek Books. 328 pages, including plates. 
10 gns. 

Hie main criticism to be made of this 
superbly handsome book owes more to 
the form in which it is produced than to 
the work itself. Being more than colour 
supplement material yet less than pure 
academic study, it will be at home neither 
on the coffee-table nor on the scholar’s 
bookshelf. It is difficult therefore to know 
what standards to apply to it. The photo¬ 
graphs (taken by the author) are perhaps 
its most notable feature. Unfortunately 
photography cannot yet capture the 
translucence of stained glass—so impor¬ 
tant, as the text points out, in medieval 
cathedrals—but the black and white 
plates more than make up for any defi¬ 
ciency in Che colour photography. On the 
other hand, because the book deals with 
33 different Gothic cathedrals, the author 
is unable to deal with any one—or even 
the general example—in much depth. But 
notwithstanding the shortcomings of its 
form, the book matches the magnificence 
of its subject. 



Self-aortrait of the master meson , Anton 
Pilgrain, 1513 , Vienna 


THE JEWISH PARADOX 

My People: The Story of the Jews 
By Abba Eban. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 534 pages, 
including illustrations. 5 gns. 

Troubled Eden: An Anatomy of British 
Jewry 

By Chaim Bermant. 

Vallentine , Mitchell. 274 pages. 45s. 

The history of the Jews has one peculiar 
characteristic. However far back the 
historian goes—and this new book by the 
Foreign Minister of Israel stretches back 
to -the “ twilight zone ” of Father 
Abraham, about 1800 BC—there are 
powerful overtones for the present, not 
simply because protagonists on the Middle 
East scene can reach back to pluck out 
“ proofs ” on this or that contemporary 
issue, but by virtue of something quite 
incontestable : that Jewish history has, m 
a unique sense, been continuous from that 
day to this. Underlying the extraordinary 
variety of Jewish existence in all 
countries of the world, an abiding self- 
consciousness, linked to the ancient past, 
has been a constant. Paradoxically, the 
return of Jews in strength to the ancient 
land is both a final link 'in the chain and 
a development that has changed the 
whole nature of the story. Yet if history, 
coming full circle, has taken the Jews of 
Israel back (mutatis mutandis) to some¬ 
thing curiously like the Kingdom of 
Solomon, the formative influences in 
Israel today are still the experiences and 
longings of 2,000 years of diaspora. The 
Jews became citizens of the world ; but 
their attachment to their history and 
faith, the interaction of this with Christen¬ 
dom, the economic and social forces that 
affected them as a result in western 
society, and the ultimate destruction of 
equilibrium, first in Eastern Europe (after 
the 1914-18 war) and then with 
unimaginable horror in Germany, created 
in those who *' returned ” a will to give 
the world citizenship they had learnt in 
exile a new basis. As anyone can see who 
visits Israel, the Jews there have not left 
Europe: they have taken it with them, 

Mr Eban, an academic before he 
became a politician, is well equipped to 
discuss these themes. His book is really 
two separate ones, reflecting perhaps the 
two sides of has life. The first 340 pages 
constitute a broadly sketched essay on the 
past up to the time of the genesis of the 
Balfour Declaration in 1917. The remain¬ 
ing 200-odd pages enter deeply into the 
practical realities of the w<*ld today, idl¬ 
ing of the dreams and heartbreaks of the 
Zionist leaders' (particularly Weizmann), 
arid culminating in a strongly argued 
exposition of the position Israel nas taken 
Up in the United Nations following the 
Sot Day War of 1967. Taking the Dook 
as a whole, it is as if Mr Eban as saying 
in effect: we seek peace; we are 
reasonable men ; the proof is in our 
history. . - 

If the history of the Jews in all 
countries hAs> overriding similarities, it 
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is also completely different everywhere, 
reflecting the social peculiarities of each 
land. This paradox of the diaspora finds 
typical illustration in the most untypical 
background of the Jews in Britain, 
described by Mr Bermant with wry and 
light-hearted British humour in** Troubled 
Eden.” The aim of the book may have 
been to capture 'some of the fantasy of 
an American best-seller "Our Crowd,” 
which dealt with some of the great Jewish 
families of New York. A little of this 
comes through in the picture given of the 
British “ cousinhood ” of Cohens, which 
links an astonishing range of famous 
people. But Mr Bermant is much better 
at the parish-pump level, dealing with the 
joys and arguments of doctrine in what is 
a Jewish version of church and chapel— 
Huxley and Darwin coming to life again 
against a background of Belgravia, Stam¬ 
ford Hill and Golders Green. 


THE HAPPY EXTRAVERT 

In My lime 

By Anthony Gibbs 

Peter Davies. 244 pages 45s. 

Few autobiographies contain much direct 
speech set out in the form of dialogue. 
The obvious reason is that a man deter¬ 
mined on recording the story of his life, 
both the outward pattern anjl the inner 
impulse, is liable less to indulge in repro¬ 
ductions of actual conversations, repro¬ 
ductions which, however remarkable the 
memory, must inevitably contain an 
element of “ touching up,” than in the 
contemplation of personality and the 
factors that formed it. 

Mr Anthony Gibbs may call his book 
“ In My Time,” but there is precious little 
time in it for any boring old introspec¬ 
tion. He has, indeed, turned out what 
can only be called a rattling good yam, 
and, since the book is written in the 
traditional style of fiction, with pages of 
dialogue composed in the slang and idiom 
of the particular era Mr Gibbs is writing 
about, there can be little in the descrip¬ 
tion to complain of. 

Mr Gibbs is the son of the Sir Philip 
Gibbs who wrote that not altogether con¬ 
vincing novel M The Street of Adventure ” 
and who gained his reputation by his des¬ 
patches in the first world war. Mr Gibbs 
did not actually report the second war. He 
did more ; he nearly stopped it. That is 
putting it crudely, but then what actually 
happened in the spring of 1940 when Mr 
Gibbs was in Holland, and in contact 
with a sympathetic German who, in 
turn, was in cdntact with Goering, it is 
difficult to determine. Certainly there 
Seem (o have been two dear old ladies 
who were Gestapo agents and certainly 
Mr Gibbs and his German drew up an 
•imposing document which started off 
“The High Contracting Parties” and 
which was to be'shown to Hitler and 
Chamberlain. The two got on famously 
with their drafting, and when the German 
suggested that something might be in¬ 


serted about the unwelcome aorivkae* of 
the British Beet, t Mr Gibbs was mag¬ 
nanimity itself. ”OK,” he’ announced 
with, in his own words^ " tremendous, 
not to say awesome emphasis, *1*11 call 
off the blockade of 1 the British fleet,’ ” 
and no one can say fairer than that. 
There is a misunderstanding about the 
letters “ PM,” standing for Prime 
Minister and not afternoon, which should 
bring Mr Peter MagnuS bursting out of 
the pages of “ Pickwick Papers ” with 
delight and somehow the whole bizarre 
episode, like the unexplained hoax about 
smuggling Burgess out of Russia, reads 
as though Mr P. G. Wodehouse’s Ukridge 
was trying to muscle in on a plot of Ian 
Fleming’s. 

Of course fantasy and reality often 
walk arm-in-arm, especially in wartime, 
and it may be that Mr Gibbs is being 
perfectly straightforward. In that case, 
however, he should be more careful with 
his facts. The Lansdpwne letter, impor¬ 
tant in this particular context, belongs to 
November 1917, not 1916, as Mr Gibbs 
would seem to imply unless he is refer¬ 
ring—and there -is no evidence that he 
is—to a document on similar lines circu¬ 
lated to the members of Asquith’s cabinet 
in the earlier year. 

But this is too solemn an approach to 
an amusing and entertaining book. It 
may be unfair to Mr Gibbs, but it is 
perhaps best to regard him as a happy 
extravert who enjoys himself in building 
with the gayest of bricks the tallest of 
stories and who can communicate that 
enjoyment to others. 

AFRICA IN PICTURES 

Africa 

By Emil Schulthess. 

Collins. 136 plates. 7 gns. 

One outcome of television is that the 
pictures-tell-a-story book is ceasing to be 
regarded as a medium fit only for semi- 
literates and pre-reading age children and 
is becoming a serious means of communi¬ 
cation for adults. The Chinese have never 
believed it was anything else, to judge 
from those proverbs about a single picture 
l>eing worth umpteen words. But western 
civilisation has been based on the written 
word, and on the widespread belief that 
ideas could not be serious unless they were 
written down, even ideas that might be 
better expressed pictorially. The ability 
to paint a picture in words continues to be 
a highly rated skill, in spite of the progress 
and increasing subtlety of photography. 
But television is changing this assumption. 

So are photographers 1 like Herr 
Schulthess, who won a prise for this and 
a companion volume of pictures of China. 
His technique is to accompany his pictures 
with background notes that are sometimes 
little more than a caption, but which add 
any essential facts not apparent from the 
picture itself. The original' Africa book 
has been out of print for sortie years; this 
being a considerably enlarged and revised 
edition. It sets out to explain why, to 



Uiin'sLast Sti 

byMoskelewin " \ „ 

A 6f the period from && tffid of v **\ 

to March 1923, during wWqh he$n\ 
- although partially £*ndy*ed a&d * 
confined to Ms room in the KmaflinqJ 
fought to remain undisputed leader** 
the Communist Party and head bfdtgte. 
The study is largely based on imitarthnt 


the French by A. M. Sheridan Smith. 36/-, 

Urban and 
Regional Planning 

A systems approach 
by J. Brian McLaughlin <. os 

"McLoughlin has been outstandingly 
successful in writing a clear and 
comprehensive account the systems 
approach to planning, Hd pkrticdlarly 
deserves to be congratulated on his 
lively and unpretentious style: la wider 
public may thus be encouraged to learn 
more of the planners* new toolB.”- 
R . E. PahKNew Society. $ 0 ^ 

Faber & Faber 

24 Russell Square London WCI 


Routledge’s DechAal ’ 
Ready Reckoner 1 

This ready reckoner, the first of a new tatfe 
to be published by Routledge, gives' Conver¬ 
sion tables from old to new pence. It fleo 
includes multiplication by 1 to 200^rom^4d 
to £2 by halfpenny increments, and by 40 
other selected numbers that are frequently 
needed for multiplication. 20* 

' t 

Business and Prices^ 

LASZL6 SONKODf 

Surveys the problems of pricing, aftd'dteeue* 
ses the logic of price-making as well ee the 
many aspects which influence thia field qf 
business activity. 

British Library of Business Studies. t jS 6 * 
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Roads to Freedom 

Essays irt Honour of 
FRIEDRICH A. yOtf HfifSK 

Edited by Erich Stteissibr, Gottfried Hebethr, 
Friedrich A. Luts end Frits Mibhlup 
Contributors: Jacques Roe#, Pete> T. Bauer. 
James M. Buchanan, Gottfried Hebarter, 
George N. Halm. Ludwig M. Lflchftiann. 
Friedrich A. Lutz, Fritz Machlup. Frank W. 
Psish, Michael Poienyi, Kari R. Popper. 
GOnter Schmdldere. Erich Straiesler. Gordon 
Tullock. 80s 
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tmPAUL 
the Loss 

of El Dorado V s 

A History 

**A remarkable imagination and intellect it at 
Work/’ Julian Jebb, financial Times 35 s 


DAVID DAICHES 
Scotch Whisky 

A complete gny)e to the world’s finest drink. 
* A great 1 golden pdyssey of a book.” Scots* 
man. 96 colour photographs, 42 black and 
white illustrations, coloured endpaper maps. 60s 
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ROBERT SHAPLEN 
Time Out of Hand 

The Asian Correspondent of the New Yorker 
considers the twin forces of revolution and 
reaction in south-east Asia over the last ten 
years. 50s 
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RAYMOND ARON 
De Gdulle, Israel 
and the Jews 

Aa examination of Gaullist diplomacy in the 
context of "important issues relevant to the 
Israeli/Arab conflict. got 



quote Emil Elgis introductory notes, changing, but what has not changed, 
the interior of Africa has altered hardly that he rates important, 
at all since Herodotus described it 9,500 The implication of his pictures is that 
years ago, while North America, dis- • this mixture of rock, over-lush vegetation 
covered by Europeans only 400 yean ago, and exaggerated cataracts of water cannot 
has since changed out of recognition. Herr be westernised easily and is inhabited by 
Schulthess simply shuts his lens to the a complex people with considerable 
presence of the cities, and for this he is civilisation who will not be westernised 
going to be criticised. But to him, Africa’s easily either. Alternatively, you may think 
cities are pimples on the rock face of the this interpretation is too pretentious and 
continent, less relevant to understanding prefer to consider his work as a gorgeously 
it than the termites, the topography and illustrated book of higher than average 
the camel trains. It is not what is qualitv. But that would be rather a pity. 


GLORIOUS GAMBLE 

The Docent on England : A Study of the English Revolution of 1688 and Its Euro¬ 
pean Background 

By John Carswell. 

Barrie and Rockliff The Cresset Press. 266 pages. 50s. 


Mr Carswell is an outstanding member 
of a breed that is, unhappily, becoming 
rarer in this country. He is an amateur 
historian who nevertheless takes his place 
easily in the team alongside hardened 
professionals. His first book, 41 The Old 
Cause,” was an interesting study of Whig 
political ideas over two centuries ; he 
then showed his versatility and his com¬ 
mand of intricate financial detail in a 
masterly history of the 11 South Sea 
Bubble ” ; he has now given us a wholly 
admirable analysis of the diplomatic, 
military and political background to the 
revolution of r688 together with a graphic 
account of the invasion itself and of the 
events that immediately followed it. 

The story has been told many times 
before, but its fascination remains. The 
revolution was something highly improb¬ 
able and extraordinary in itself (“ an 
artificial event ” is Mr Carswell’s phrase), 
the outcome not of deep-seated trends, 
but of the interplay of personal and 
political forces, diplomatic events, mili¬ 
tary dispositions operative at a particular 
given period. It retains the element of 
high, even desperate, adventure that 
makes one constantly say “ How could 
it have happened... r ” 

Mr Carswell does full justice to the 
chief actor. William's courage, persever¬ 
ance, diplomatic skill, calm judgment are 
admirably described. So, too, are the 
qualities that made him appeal, despite 
a complete absence of personal attraction, 
to so many diverse Englishmen; the 
resolute defence of Protestantism and 
hostility to France ; his acceptance of 
toleration in practice but hjs belief in the 
retention of the Test Act as part of the 
“ bond and guarantee ” of society itself ; 
and above all, perhaps, his conservative 
old-fashioned belief in individual and cor* 
potato rights *4 against centralising 
efficiency. Ia a most Interesting, passage 
Mr OaoiweU / emphasises, in this connec¬ 
tion, the importance of William's per¬ 
sonal estates in France, Germany, ^he 
Spanuh Netherlands and in the United 
Provinces: 


They lay in the path of Louis' pulverising 
system, and their very existence, in the shape 
of jurisdictions, enclaves, royalties, hereditary 
feudal rights, made them typical victims of 
Louis' machine. From Louis’ point of view, 
the “petit Sieur de Breda” was a French 
nobleman who had failed to come to Ver¬ 
sailles—“a man I never see,” a Frondeur. 
But for the very same reasons William 
appealed to the Dutch and to the English 
landed gentry as that long-lost ideal, a 
prince who could really live of his own, who 
would not constantly be asking for money 
to pay for his palaces and his pleasures ; 
above all a prince who understood what it 
was to be a landed gentleman because he 
was one himself, who understood pluralism 
because his own power and wealth depended 
on it. 

But the main interest and importance 
of the >book lie in Mr Carswell’s detailed 
analysis of the diplomatic/military back¬ 
ground in Europe in Che years imme¬ 
diately before 1688, and of William's 
superb handling of two instruments to 
his hand : the Anglo-Dutch brigade and 
the machine which he built up for intel¬ 
ligence and propaganda. He brings out 
clearly the significance of the brigade as 
the spearhead of the invading army, the 
diplomatic wrangles about its disposition 
and personnel which William handled 
so adroitly, and its interest as the train¬ 
ing ground of so many officers who served 
with distinction in later wars. (Incident¬ 
ally it would be a signal service to history 
if Mr Carswell could be persuaded to 
ive us a full study of the English and 
cottfcb regiments in the Dutch employ 
over the whole period of their service). 
And in his close description ‘ of William’s 
intelligence machine he gives greater 
attention than most other historians to 
the activities of fascinating near-shadowy 
figures like Qarstares, Stewart, Johnson 
and Dr Hutton ( M former herd boy, 
graduate of Padua, and concocter of 
invisible inks ”). 

In any discussion of the invasion two 
questions arouse perennial interest. When 
did William make the firm decision to 
invade ? Why did be engage at all on 
an enterprise so risky a* to be* in Profes¬ 
sor Kenyon’s words,* “ manifestly hope- 
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less-kittle short of mad ? ” On the first 
question Mr Carswell emphasises that 
Wiljiam believed in keeping alternatives 
open as long as possible, but implies an 
earlier date (say July 1687, the date of 
die vital conference with the Elector) for 
the serious consideration of intervention 
than has been argued for by other 
scholars like Dr Baxter. On the second 
question Mr Carswell tends to emphasise 
not only the strengthening of William’s 
diplomatic position, but also the excel¬ 
lence of his intelligence service, and his 
flawless reading of the characters of both 
James II and Louis XIV. But he con¬ 
cedes that the invasion plan was “one 
of the most adventurous strokes of war 
and policy ever to succeed in modem 
European history.” It is all the more re¬ 
markable, as he points out, that all three 
of the men who planned this hazardous 
enterprise did so under great stress. 
William had chronic asthma ; Bentinck’s 
son died and his wife was seriously ill ; 
Fagel was dying of cancer. 

The book is not only a piece of first 
class political analysis. It reads easily and 
well, with graphic descriptions of both 
men (and women) and of particular 
situations. But not even Mr Carswell’s 
charm can persuade us that Mary Queen 
of Scots was James’s grandmother 


FOLK LORE AND BEADS 

The Rose-Garden Game : The Symbolic 
Background, to the European Prayer+Beads 

By Eithne Wilkins. 

Gollancz. 239 pages, illustrated. 63s 

Cheeks have their worry beads, American 
executives play with stones, Catholics 
have their rosary. The rosary, five sets 
of ten lieads strung on a chain, each set 
separated by a single larger bead, has 
been venerated and ridiculed an more 
ot less equal parts, but this is possibly 
the first time it has been psychoanalysed. 
Miss Wilkins, who collects stones, gave 
a chain of amber beads to a sick friend 
who thought it was a rosary, took fright 
at the idea of being at death’s door, and 
recovered. 

And that started Miss Wilkins thinking 
Why the rosary was—theology apaft— 
so popular a devotion. She has traced it 
up and down some odd zones of the folk 
memory—prayer wheels, May queens, 
loses and their connection with laughter, 
children’s circle and counting ganjies, 
Cheek and Roman mythology, the comfprt 
primitive people found in the idea 1 of 
things circular and of rotation. The 
streams of folkloie get tangled and me 
roses, red and white, that blossom in t^ie 
garden begin to form chaplets, the chap¬ 
lets turn into beads, the beads revert to a 
form of pravei wheel, and out of tfie 
muddle emerge some of the great master¬ 
pieces of European art. Tills is Christianity 
borrowing and reworking some sunnily 
erotic pagan ideas of love, marriage, 
parenthood. Puritans will hate the whole 
thing. 


NAVAL PARTICIPATION 

Trafalgar : The Nelson Touch 
By David Howarth. 

Collins . 254 pages, including illustrations. 
455- 

Faced with yet another book about 
Trafalgar, the undaunted reviewer can 
only repeat the words of Nelson’s master 
at the battle of St Vincent. “There are 
twenty sail of the line, Sir John.” “ Very 
well, Sir.” “There are twenty-five sail, 
Sir John.” “Very well, Sir.” “There arc 
twenty-seven sail, Sir John.” “Enough, 
Sir, no more of that: df there are fifty 
sail I will go through them.” 

After Mr Howarth’s successful book 
about Waterloo it was inevitable that he 
should tackle Trafalgar. He has done so 
with his customary skill in a well pro¬ 
portioned book, which is beautifully pro¬ 
duced. Its special merit is that it does 
not leave the reader with the impression 
that Nelson was the only man at the 
battle and the Victory the only ship. The 
reader is carried from one ship to another, 
friend or foe, skilfully conveying the 
atmosphere of the battle as a series of 
smoke-enshrouded, almost isolated actions, 
once the enemy line had been broken. To 
avoid being overwhelmed by detail, Mr 
Howarth skates over the tactical problems 
involved, as well as the battle seen in the 
context of the war as a whole, in order 
to concentrate on the impressions made on 
those who took part in it. As he says, 
“ Not many great battles have been 
fought in which one side—the outnum¬ 
bered side—was perfectly sure it would 
win, and the other was almost sure it 
would lose.” Trafalgar is the perfect 
example of the theory later adumbrated 
by Tolstoy that “It is morale which 
loses battles, and it is morale which wins 
them.” Hence the storm that broke over 
the shattered ships during the night was 
a more terrible experience than the battle 
itself. 

A lavishly illustrated book like this 
must be judged almost as much by the 
quality of the pictures as by the text. 
On the whole these have been well selec¬ 
ted, many from fresh foreign sources, but 
we could do without some of the bad 
romantic scenes beloved of later artists. 
Their reproduction is uniformly excellent. 

HIGH LIFE 

Life and Leisure in Ancient Rome 
By J. P. V. D. Balsdon. 

The Bodley Head . 463 pages, illustrated 
63s. 

Life and leisure, not life and work, is the 
theme of this book ; and the life is mostly 
that of upper-class people who lived at 
Rome and of those who served them or 
sponged on them, since little is known in 
detail about the independent poor. The 
country is where one owned estates or a 
seaside villa ; the life of the fanner hardly 
comes into the picture. But these limita¬ 
tions, partly decided by the author and 
partly imposed by the evidence or the 



lack of it, still leave scope for a very 
tightly written book. Dr Balsdon has read 
everything, and puts everything in 
To read it straight through would give 
one indigestion; to dip into it is a 
pleasure. 

Not quite everything that the 
might imply is covered. Morals and die 
prevalence of divorce are only mentioned 
by the way, but Dr Balsdon has already 
dealt with them briefly and circumspectly 
in his book “ Roman Women ” ; rattier 
odder is the fact that he gives no general 
account of Roman clothes. But these are 
details: what he covers, he covers very 
thoroughly. His long chapter on the 
various forms of public entertainment in 
Rome is particularly good. 


LAST DAYS IN LHASA 

From the Land of Lost Content 
By Noel Barber. 

Collins . 224 pages. 30s. 

Tendzin Gyatso, the fourteenth Dalai 
Lama, was still only 23 years old when he 
was foiced to flee from Lhasa in 1959. 
The Chinese communists had 1 by men 
been in military occupation of Tibet for 
eight years, but they faced spreading 
guerrilla resistance. Their own troops’ 
morale was affected. The commander of 
their artillery in Lhasa defected and 
joined the Tibetan guerrillas. Early in 
March the people of Lhasa, fearing that 
the Chinese meant to abduct the Dalai 
Lama (and, by all the evidence, this was 
mdeed their intention), flocked to his 
summer residence outride the city and, in 
an astonishing mass action, encamped 
around it in their thousands for two 
weeks in order to prevent him being 
carried off to Peking. Meanwhile prepa¬ 
rations for battle were made on both 
rides. When the first Chinese shells fell 
near the summer palace, the Dalai Lama , 
was persuaded to attempt an escape. He \ 
left Lhasa in the hope that, by going, he < 
might avert a devastating conflict there ; | 
but three days later the city became the 
scene of bitter fighting, in Vfrith the 
Chinese, with their tanks, and artillery, 
inevitably prevailed. 

Mr Barber has told the story of these 
tragic days in much the same way as he 
described the fall of Singapore in 1949 in 
his “ Sinister Twilight,” mainly by obtain* 
ing from survivors firsthand accounts 
of what they saw and did. He has been * 
able to draw on the, memories pf the 
Dalai Lama himself and of numerous ' 
other Tibetans now in exHe in Indie of 
scattered across the world. Hphfitiio 
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The Fiscal Revolution 
In America 
Herbert Stein 

'Dr Stein it one of that larger than life 
band of American economists who combine 
first order academic excellence with its 
application to business thinking and 
government policy . . . His book has a 
fundamental importance ... It may 
become the most influential of the recent 
series of essays in Keynesian revii ionisnri 
. . . extraordinarily readable . . . ' — The 
Economist 
90 s 

John F. Kennedy 

and the Business Community 

Jim Heath I 

For numy, John Kennedy's relationship 
with the American business wond in 
typified by his dramatic clash with the 
steal company presidents in April 196 a. 
This book investigates how, despite such 
events, a growing rapport developed 
between the President and' the business 
community, and shows to what extent this 
allowed for an alliance of political and 
• economic aims. • 1 

, M* 


Flexible Exchange Rates 
Revised Edition 
Egon Sohmen 

This book, now extensively updated, argues 
the case for abandoning the present system 
of pegging exchange rates for a system in 
which they would be flexible (not 
necessarily ' unstable ’). The author discusses 
the question in relation to such topics as 
exports and imports, employment and 
speculation. The result is a detailed investi¬ 
gation of an important and topical issue. 
79* 

Monetary Problems 

of the International Economy 

Robert Mundell 

and Alexander Swoboda 

A series of papers given by an international 
assembly of government ministers and 
academics, this book reviews current 
problems impeding progress towards 
international monetary reform. Contributors 
include such notable theorists as VaWry 
Giscard d’Estaing, Peter B. Kenen, figoo 
Sohmen, W. M. Carden and A. C. L. Day. 

113s 


The Idea of Usury 
From Tribal Brotherhood 
to Universal Otherhood 

Benjamin Nelson 

Originally published in 1949, this book has 
been widely recognized as a brilliant 
evaluation of the relationship between 
religious traditions and the spirit of 
capitalism. The present edition has been 
substantially enlarged. * A serious and 
important contribution to the discussion 
of the relation* between Protestantism and 
Capitalism'—Garrett Mattingly. 

99s Paper 27s 
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consulted s the official Chinese materia) 
but, ttot surprisingly, found most of it to 
be wildly misleading. His method ha* per¬ 
haps one weakness; it tends to produce a 
ratW idealised picture of the old > Tibet 
that*,the invaders destroyed. 3^t the 
reader who makes some allowance for this 
will find here an immensely readable 
account of events that were, at the time, 
veiled in deep obscurity. Ape) he may even 
become so concerned with the fate of the 
individuals whose ordeals and adventures 
are described that he will come with relief 
and gratitude to the final section of the 
book, in which Mr Barber brings srime of 
their stories up to the present day. 

POPES AND POWERS 

The Borgias : The Rise and Fall of a 
Renaissance Dynasty 

By Michael Mallett. 

The Bodley Head. 351 pages, illustrated. 

63 s. 

This book admirably solves the chief 
problems facing the writer of dynastic 
history. The characters emerge clearly 
from a background that defines the pos¬ 
sibilities for action open to them, the 
limitations with which they have to come 
to terms. It destroys legend without mak¬ 
ing the truth seem dull. It caters, as such 
works so rarely do, for the merely curious 
as well as for the committedly academic 
reader. For both it <is the best general 


treatment of the family in any language! 

Pope Alexander VI and his son Uesare 
stand, of course, firmly and copiously at 
the book’s core. But they are prepared 
for not simply by an account of the 
career of the first Borgia pope, Calixtus 
III, but also by three introductory chap¬ 
ters that provide an excellent summary 
of recent work on the nature of the papal 
office and of the papal state. The specialist 
will find these chapters satisfying, 
and will recommend them to his students. 
For the reader who is not armed in 
advance with detailed knowledge they are 
essential. No worthwhile estimate of 
Alexander can be reached without an 
understanding of the political, military 
and financial problems that every pope 
was faced with at his own door through 
his secular lordship over a large block of 
territories in central Italy. 

Mr Mallett performs an important 
steadying service to the historiography of 
the Renaissance papacy by taking us 
firmly through the problems that faced 
Alexander and by judging his achieve¬ 
ments in terms of the possible and the 
expected rather than of the ideal. This 
approach has a double advantage: by 
following the career of Alexander as 
administrator and diplomat we learn 
about the enduring difficulties the papal 
office involved. Alexander’s nepotism 
reflected the natural urge of a sovereign 
to employ men on whose service he could 
entirely rely in territories that seethed with 


local rivalries and desires for indepen¬ 
dence. His financial measures reflected a 
period when papal revenues from outside 
. the papal states were shrinking, concordat 
by concordat, bargain by bargain with 
foreign powers. His and Cesare’s military 
enterprises continued the attempts of his 
tough-minded predecessors to put teeth 
•into papal diplomacy. 

Alexander’s character is similarly judged 
in terms of what contemporaries had come 
to expect from the personal behaviour of 
popes and allowing for the bias against a 
Spaniard. The result is by no means a 
job of whitewashing ; Alexander ceases 
to be a lecherous ogre, but he is all the 
more fasoinating without the crude dis¬ 
guise forced on 'him by contemporary 
gossip and later prudery and prurience. 
And Mr Mallett accepts the possibility 
that Alexander and Cesare (he sees them 
as working in fair harmony) envisaged 
“ permanent Boigia control of a strong 
papacy.” Intellectually Che book is far 
from mild. Mr Mallett takes a strong 
stand at every moment of controversy. 
He writes easily and he has provided an 
unusually full bibliography that is in 
itself a contribution of note to Borgia 
studies, and genealogical tables that will 
be welcomed with relief by anyone 
interested in the complex family structure 
of central Italy. The concluding chapter 
on St Francis Borgia is perforce an 
epilogue, but it is a neat and satisfying 
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THETHER SIDE OF THE HIU 

The Re^JcfctabWSpy : the Lift and 
ptdmhouti Grant, WHjington’s 
Head, clnteuigence 

By Jochjaswcll. 

Hamish Hamilton. 293 pages. 45s. 

The morWellington’s military career up 
to Wat$x> is examined, the more 
apparent’ is how complete a general 
he was. 'his is not just a matter of 
strategic af tactical insight but applies 
also to hi administrative methods, his 
insistence c a sound system of supply 
(for he ha not learnt his ’tifede as a 
Sepoy genej i n the vast acres of India 
for nothingjvnd his constant demand to 
know what h enemies were up to on the 
“ other side tthe hill.” In the campaigns 
in Portugal aj Spain, Wellington^ it can 
be said, cread a military intelligence 
branch for b<h himself and the British 
army. 

Colquhoun ^-ant, the subject of this 
biography, was *e of his “ intelligencers ” 
and, because o his bravery and skill, 
almost certainly he best of a good, hand¬ 
picked bunch. <rant, riding in uniform 
into French oQipied territory, con¬ 
centrated upon esmtials, seeking through 
his network of Spanish informers to 
establish the enem’s order of battle. He 


INDIA'S ENGLISHMEN 

India from Curzon ttNehru and After 

By Durga Das. 

Collins. 487 pages. 632 

Reporter, corresponded and columnist, 
editor and traveller, Dtga Das has talked 
and written about Indin politics for half 
a century. After a lifeime on the best 
news agencies and newpapers in India, 
he has got his ambition to have a really 
Indian agency transmitting really Indian 
news and commentaries. He was always 
a nationalist, a supporter of dongresa on 
the way to independence. lut he has been, 
too, an admirer of the bet principles of 
British law, administratioi—and journ¬ 
alism. That makes him, 4 once, both 
fair-minded and split-minded- 
His book is like a long ami uncut film. 
Whether recorded then or ’remembered 
now, it says, without fikjifcg it all 
together, what he thought qnl wrote at 
the time ; he was ‘there, always in the 
corridors of politics, sometimes of power. 
Beside all the British books on Indian 
independence, Mountbattens and the rest, 
this Indian testimony is worth, some note. 
It is a very political book, with little of 
the living and breathing India {'a journey 
through the villages is a rtrer adventure. 
The revelations in the book are not new 
history, but raither the scoops he got from 
key politicians^ Or officials a*- crucial 
moment on the independent trail. - 
He is fair to both the, British Raj and 
Jinnah, though he is sure that Pakistan 
was and is a disaster, and a fabricated 
one—right from the time that the British 


tried to do much the same thjng along 

wJKfc, SAaf&QS: 

and which might (lo^mera dlh be 
any certainty about this) hgvr allured 
WeHingtotfs appreciation of 
intentions failed fp get through in? tupo. 
Grant, had all the right attributes; speak¬ 
ing their languages fluently, he got on 
well with his infonnaqtt; he s*w^the 
wood and the trees (which is.the most 
difficult task of all in intelligence work) ; 
and fie was both audacious and tool. 
When he was captured, for instance, he 
managed to escape by performing the 
classical trick of not doing the obvious 
in fleeing towards the Brifitii lines but by 
taking a Coach' to Parii, whore disgtiised 
as an American officer he continued ,to 
report on political and military affairs. 

Grant is worthy of remembrance. It 
is clear that Major Haswell has spent a 
great deal of time and trouble in ferreting 
out every scrap of evidence that is 
available about him and his career. 
Unfortunately, enough is known to 
sustain, say, a long article but not really 
a whole book. So the author has had no 
other choice but to set Grant’s career in 
a much wider, more generalised and, 
frankly, better known framework. He 
does this well. But, because of the lack 
of material, the thread is spun thinly. 


first offered die Muslims separate 
electorates. There are no outright villains, 
whether in the Indian Civil Service, at 
Westminster, among the Muslims, or 
even on the left-wing of Congress ; the 
nearest are the Nehru dynasty (where 
his animus is akin to that of Americans, 
even Democrats, towards the Kennedy 
family). Yet he acclaims Nehru as the 
founder of Indian independence—just as 
he praises Curzon, before his time, for 
asserting the identity of India. 

Durga Das is split-minded about both 
nationalism and the Raji Moderate, 
conservative and rational, believing in 
discussed and constitutional solutions, 
a Patel man believing in economic men, 
Durga Das still reveres Gandhi as the 
instigator of independence by non-co- 
operation and the mtfral plea. He still 
regards the going of Nehru as the greatest 
threat to the Indian unity that Qandhi 
had made possible. He calls Nehru 
“ Gandhi’s Englishman,” but like almost 
every Indian journalist and politician of 
his generation he has more than a bit of 
the Englishman in himself. 

HISTORY AND HISTRIONICS 

The Same Only Different: FiW Genera¬ 
tions 0/ a Great Theatre Family 
By Margaret Webster. 

Gollancz . 421 pages, illustrated. 70s. 

The history qf 4 fkttiUy five 

generations from th$ {fawn (Jjd last 
century down the ‘present osy i*found 
to be something ofjkapfial to/h#S»htary 
and to have ah mtefest beyond its 



OSBERT LANCASTER 

author of Classical Landscapes with Figures, 

etc 

Byzantine architecture against its historical 
background, inimitably explored add 
illuitratetf/ „ ' ;*• ) 

Etght coloured end 66 - other drawings > py the 
author net 


now in paperback 

Mrs 

Parkinson’s 
Law 

and other Studies in 
Domestic Science 

C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON 

Author of Parkinson's Law, etc. 

“Northcote (bless him) sets forth hii wife's 
law with a blinding show of mathematical 
equations.” Yorkshire Post 

Illustrations by Osborn 5 s net < >. 



JOHN MURRAY 


FOOD 

FOR 

THOUGHT 

CEREALS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
•-PRODUCTION; MARKETING AND 
UTILISATION 

DENIS & BRITTON, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, Univarsity of 
Nottingham. 

Associate Authors: BASIL E. CRACK* 
NELL and IAN M. T. STEWARD. 

"... there cen be no doubt this extra • 
ordinarily^ thorough end comprehensive 
investigation should leed to e root Arid branch 
reconsideration of Government oereefs 
policy ..." FINANCIAL TIMES. 

The first complete. Independent ntirvey of 
the United Kingdom cereals market for more 
than 40 years undertake!* ifhdfflrdto auspices 
of tha Home-Grown Cereal* Authority. A 
substantial amount of now etwetieal Infor¬ 
mation is included and the eurvey represents 
a major contribution towards creating a 
batter understanding of tha workings of tho 
basis for tha diacuasion of a wide range of 
policy questions. 

$48 page*, eft. > *. t * ! 

» * l . 1 * 1 
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Trade Unions 

' Erie L. Wigham 

First published in 1956, this book has been 
revised to briny It up to date with the report 
of the Royal Commission on Trade Unibhs 
and Employers’ Associations. A completely 
rewritten final chapter probes the issues of 
the moment, and the bibliography has been 
revised to take account of recent publications. 
Second edition 9/- net OPUS 


Capital and Growth 

Sir John Hicks 

Here is a paperback edition of Sir John 
Hicks’s comparative study of methods of 
dynamic economics, first published in 1965. 
18/-net 


Heaven at Bay 

THE JEWISH KULTURKAMPF IN THE 
HOLY LAND 

Emile Marmorstein 

Heaven at Bay is the first book to be devoted 
to the God of Israel’s demands on the State 
of Israel and the resulting conflict, the roots 
of which lie in the Jewish traditional society’s 
clashes with the Enlightenment. 45/- net 


East and West of 
Suez. 

THE SUEZ CANAL IN HISTORY 1864-1956 

D. A. Famie 

This book describes (he role of the Suez 
Canal during the century when European 
economic expansion in Asia was at its height; 
there is an account and assessment of the 
1956 crisis. 4 text figures £8/8/- net 


Violence in American 
Society 

H. G. Nicholas 

The propensity to violence in American Hfe 
is alarming to America and to the world. In 
this thought-provoking short book Professor 
Nicholas tries to get at the root of the problem. 
Paper covers 5/- net British Academy 


Terror end Resistence 

A STUDY OF POLITICAL VIOLENCE, WITH 
CASE STUDIES OF SOME PRIMITIVE 
AFRICAN COMMUNITIES 

Eugane Victor Walter 

The first volume in a study of the theory of 
terror, h ttt applied to Zulu leaders in 
ipth-centufy.Africa. 7a/- net 

■ ' 

The Modern Century 

Northrop Fryo 

A brilliant array of ideas and observation on 
the mythology of our rime aiid its central' 
dements, alienation and progrert. iab net 


The Letters of 
Charles Dickens 

VOLUME II 1840-1841 

Edited by Madeline House 
and Graham Storey 

The letters in this volume mark the progress 
of Dickens's work on The Old Curiosity Shop 
and Barnaby Rudge , the manuscripts of which 
are used to clarify his many references to 
them. There are 706 letters (250 never before 
published) and the notes to the volume draw 
extensively on the few letters addressed to 
Dickens which he did not destroy. £6/15/- net 


The Oxford Book of 
Ballads 

Edited by Jamas Kinsley 

This new Oxford Book of ballads replaces 
the anthology made by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch in 1910. Its texts, nearly all 
of them based on single versions close to oral 
tradition, are less poetic than (£s, but closer 
to what the singers actually sang. More than 
eighty tunes are included. 40/- net 

Burns: Poems and 
Songs 

Edited by James Kinsley 

All of Burns’s work is now in one 
reasonably-priced volume, based on Professor 
Kinsley’s Oxford English Texts edition 
(1968, £9/10/- net). This is the only 
complete one-volume Bums. 45/- net 
Oxford Standard Authors 


The Appreciation 
of the Arts 

General Editor: 

Harold Osborne 

This new series will provide practical, 
illustrated guides to art appreciation. The 
first three volumes are: 

Architecture (42/- net, paper covers 22/- net) 
Sculpture (42/- net, paper covers 25/- net) 
Drawing (50/- net, piper covers 30/- net). 


Whitehall Diary 

VOLUME II 1926-1930 

Thomas Jones 

EDITED SY KEITH MtDDLEMAS 
‘No more important source on politics and 
politicians in the twentieth century has been 
published for many years’, said A. J. P. Taylor 
of the first volume of Thomas Jones’s political 
diary. It continues now with his latter 
years as Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet— 
the years of the General Strike, the Naval 
Disarmament Conference, the Hague 
Conference—and throws revealing light on 
these and other important political events. 

5 plates 63/- net 



Oxford 

University 

Press 


-<• 1 1 ' f t * 

Children's Games ir . 
Street and Playgroud 
Iona and Pater Opia 

The Opics’ new book is a record of the A*® 
children play When on their own out ofore, 
with transcriptions of the rhymes child 1 . 
repeat when playing them and notes oA** r 
histories. It draws its authority from t T 
contributions of some 10,000 children* 

England, Scotland and Wales. 6 plated maps 
40/- net 


Giorgiona'a 

'Tempesta' 

WITH COMMENTS ON GIORGIO'S 
POETIC ALLEGORIES 

Edgar Wind 

Giorgione’s Tempesta presents a ffieult 
iconographic problem, which, h*ng 
haunted generations of scholars,**® been 
dismissed in recent years as insuble. 
Professor Wind proposes a soli on which 
helps to clear up three other Qrgione 
problems. 48 plates 50/- n< 


The Americai 
University 

HOW IT RUNS, WHERE f IS GOING ‘ 

Jacques Barzun 

A book of first importanefor all who are 
concerned for the wcU-bdg of the universities 
of the English-speaking Grid. 48/- net 


Internatioial 

Relations 

Joseph Franlel 

There is much new gaterial in this second 
edition which covcrgmportant international 
events up to and infuding the Czechoslovak 
crisis of 1968. 9/-.ict opus 


The Persian Land 
Reform *i 9 « 2 -i 96 « 

Ann K. S. Lambton 

The primary ajfos of the Persian land reform 
were to break fie power of the landlords and 
to give the pedants responsibility for the 
running ofthqir own affairs. Professor 
Lambton examines the law and its 
implementation against the social, economic, 
and dimatfe background, and the part played 
by the rurtl co-operative societies in achieving 
the reform’s objectives. 1 map 84/- net 


1 

Africa in Tima 
Perspective 

A'*DISCUSSION OF HISTORICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION FROM 
UNWRITTEN SO.URCES 
Daniftt F. MfcCall 

Thif book considers the various possibilities 
df obtaining and accumulating historical 
evidence through the use of unwritten sources 
» archaeology, oral traditions, ethnology, and 
art. Fapercov^f* ii/-net 4 . 



immediate terms of reference* Nothing 
could be more personal and parochial 
than the diary Parson Woodford© kept, 
yet it manages to preserve for us today the 
feel and flavour of a vanished age, and 
when a theatrical family, and not a soli¬ 
tary clergyman, is concerned, then the 
canvas inevitably broadens and expands-— 
the careful, intimate landscape, drawn in 
the tradition of the Dutch school, gives 
way to the jostling vitality of a Rowland¬ 
son street scene. 

The actor is particularly well placed 
to observe changes in the social scene, for, 
in t^e period of which Miss Margaret 
Webster writes, he had not long fought 
free of the lowly status of rogue and 
vagabond to become a member of a 
respected profession, with a good chance 
of a knighthood thrown in. He had, in 
a comparatively short space of time, 
gained opportunities to look at the 
Establishment from both sides of the 
fence. 

Besides, actors and actresses generally 
have a sensitive intelligence, and certainly 
the characters who throng Miss Webster’s 
chronicle could hold their own on stages 
other than those to be found behind 
the footlights. Occasionally, the crowd of 
Websters, Whittys and Broughs of all 
shapes and sizes is so great that a 
certain genealogical confusion is inevitable, 
but the general outline of the book’s 
intentions remains clear. Miss Webster 
writes with a kind of geniaF informality, 
but nevertheless she is all the time hard 
at work composing a history of theatrical 
trends and tastes through the medium of 
her ancestors and relatives, and, as the 
narrative draws on, of her own experiences 
as actress and producer. 

Miss Webster shows herself throughout 
a shrewd judge of character, and her 
sketches, whether of Marready or 
Irving, “ men,” in the modem slang 
phrase, “ you love to hate,” or, coming 
down to later times, of Mrs Patrick 
Campbell and, an unexpected name, Clare 
Eames, have all the revealing qualities of 
full-length portraits. Her treatment of her 
mother, Dame May Whitty, and a beauti¬ 
fully written description of Ellen Tenry 
in her old age as Portia are evidence 
enough in themselves that Miss Webster 
possesses an exceptionally attractive mind 
and a style to suit it. 

-/ 

THE NAKED SHALL BE CLOTHED 

Banned Posters ,'* J : 

Presented by Maurice Rickards* 

Evelyn , Adams and Mackay . 70 pages, 
including illustrations. 25s. 

One would not think that posters could 
cause so much controversy, * apd indeed 
most of Mr Rickards’* MiustfrttfOm would 
seem extremely inoffensive to our eyes, 
but he shows that posters have raised 
thorny questions, of deomty ftftill good 
taste for years. They have M fee*' United 
for excesses of niofc only ftudity dwt also 
morbidity and inaccuracy. Alas, official 
modifications to the naked form often 



Before end after amendment, France. 

produced farcical results, as in the Stock¬ 
holm Olympic Games poster of 1912. 
Addendarists, the author's name for 
people who rnake rude additions to 
posters, have had to be considered too, 
and the posters posted way out of reach 
of their grubby pencils. A bill poster's life 
is not always a happy one. 


BIBLE COMIC 

Old Testament Miniatures: A Medieval 
Picture Book with 083 Paintings from the 
Creation to the Story of David 

Introduced by Sydney C. Cockerell, 
Phaidon Press. 208 pages, including 
plates. £14. 

There is nothing new about comic strips, 
only past generations usually drew them 
better. Some time in the 1250s, both date 
and place are a matter for conjecture, 
seven French artists collaborated on a 
coloured strip of the Old Testament that, 
after a chequered history in which it was 
presented to the Shah Abbas of Persia in 
the sixteenth century arid fell into the 
hands of J. Pierponi Morgan in the 
twentieth, is now in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in New York. The only known 
reproductions—almost entirely in black 
and white—have been out of print for 
years. This book, with all surviving 283 
frames reproduced in colour, and cover¬ 
ing the Biole from the Creation to David, 
is the first opportunity scholars and even 
the mildly fcurious have had to study 
them without going to New York. 

Life was cheap in biblical times and it 
was still cheap in the thirteenth century. 
The remarkable artists filled their pictures 
with blood and mayhem, broken by the 
occasional lyrical and pastoral interludes 
when the Israelites were at peace, and the 
occasional slap and tickle with X in bed 
with Y’s wife—while the flesh tones are 
normal in all the other pictures, the 
medieval body unclothed is a white and 
anaemic thing. The artists also filled their 
pictures with a vigour untypical of the 
paintings of that period; the horses, 
whether charging or drpwhed under the ( 
Red Sea, and corpses swinging from the 
gallows, are more directly representational 
and less consciously stylised than the 
general run of illumination?. These are 
points for experts and are dealt with in 
the excellent preface* The more general 
interest lies in the graphic pictures of 
thirteenth 'century life in and around a 



OLD TESTAMENT 
MINIATURES 

A medieval pietism, book vrtth 282) 
paintings from the Creation to the'Stbry 
of David. Introduction and legends by 
Sidney C. Cockerell; Preface by John 
Ftummer«gldpp./S2i ‘ 
l&i x 12 ' 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 

Paintings, Drawings, Lithographs 

Fritz Novotny. This selection is < 
in the same spirit of vivacity and vlji 
which is found in Lautrec’s art. Includes 
all his well-known posters. 94 pp. text, 
163 plates (32 in colour), notes. Dibllor., 
12x9 In. & 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM YEAR ROOK 

Phaidon Press has been entrusted with 
this new annual publication. Preface: 
John Pope-Hennessy. 16 articles on 
objects in the Museum by members of 
the staff. 176 pp. 11 x 8J In. £5. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 

A new, revised edition of Kenneth 
Clark’s widely acclaimed study of Piero’s 
art. All the master's paintings ire re¬ 
produced, many pictures have been 
newly photographed after being cleaned. 
80 pp. text, 200 illus. (17 In colour), 
detailed notes on plates. 12 x 9 in. 

£6 IQs. 


PAOLO UCCELLO 

John Pope-Hennessy. Since it first 
appeared, this book has been accepted 
as the standard volume on Uccello. Hie 
exhaustive catalogue of works by qr 
ascribed to Uccello has been revised, as 
has the introductory essay. 192 pp., 175 
illus . (6 in colour). 12 x 9 in. £6. 


PIETRO LONGHI 

Terisio PignattL Complete edition. In¬ 
cludes reproductions of all the paintings 
and drawings known to be by Longhi, 
as well as many works of uncertain 
attribution. 55 0 illus. (24 colour pwpt ‘ 
11\ x 9} in. £l 


sss Lm 
5 Cromwell Pines 
London 5Vt»7 
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Jm« no othei' source* of, reference*, 
and W had* particularly strong fading 
for architecture. And if you are not suffi¬ 
ciently interested in social history to 
wonder why Ruth wore woollen 

stockings, there is still the Bible narrative 
running through the frames, with text on 
the facing pages. Shah Abbas found it 
fascinating and there are his thumb-prints 
down the margin to prove it. 


WHEN GEESE WERE SHOD 

The Valley 
By Elizabeth Clarke. 

Faber . 170 pages. 25s. 

This is a quiet, unassuming book : it 
seems to have taken on something of the 
character' of the sheep that were the 
staple factor in the Radnorshire hill farm 
economy that Mrs Clarke writes about. 
The older farmers -treated these sheep 
with grave respect ; they were true 
“scholars of sheep," with pedigTees of 
noble length stored in their minds and an 
ability to know at a glance one animal 
from another. The author’s father had 
an earmark “ encyclopaedia with marks 
cut into the edge of the pages beside the 
name of every farm for forty miles in 
each direction.” 

The period covered is mainly between 
the two world wars, with backward 
glances to the building of dams for 
Brnningham’s water that changed the face 
of the valley, an upheaval that the 
farmers, traditional in habits and pursuits 
as they were, appear to have weathered 
with rural stoicism. 

The book describes in detail the very 
self-sufficient economy that operated in 
the community . people made their own 


candles irogn their own tallow, krptted 
sbtfts from their own yam, made feather 
pillows if, they* -owned geese (thfr foies 
that were shod with tar and sand before 
being driven to the English #*arkeis), sent 
their wool to be woven into doth for 
their oWrt Suits, and cut peat for fuel. 
Yet in the post-great war inflation eggs 
fetched as rtjjuch as 5s a dozen and butter 
4s 3d a pound, prices however that yvere 
to fall drastically v in the next decade. 
Mrs Clarke shows how the disruption of 
this tight-knit society by the external 
pressure of war, slump and motor-car 
forces the valley to open itself up to the 
outside world. 

FALL OF A FAVOURITE 

The Trial and Execution of Madame 
du Barry 

By Philip M. Laski. 

Constable . 239 pages. 45s. 

Madame du Barry hap been much 
exposed to authors. This volume is not 
another biography, although it does 
briefly tell the story of how Jeanne, the 
natural daughter of one Anne Becu from 
Lorraine, rose in the world and became 
the mistress of Louis XV, after his death 
of the Due de Brissac, and after his 
execution of the Due de Rohan-Chabot. 
But the main purpose of the book is to 
give an account of the way in which 
Madame du Barry was accused, tried 
and then executed in December 1793. In 
order to do this Mr Laski often goes 
into considerable detail and quotes many 
documents at length. He describes 
the theft of her jewels and how the legal 
complications of this affair brought her 
to London in both 1791 and 1793. He 
discusses how evidence was compiled 
against her and how she and her bankers 


wete 1 interrogated. Then there* rib her 
trial before the revolutionary tribunal 
and before the public prosecutor, 
Fotiquier-Tinviile. Lastly, Mr Laski 
describe* Madame du Barry's last minute 
attempt to gain a reprieve by revealing 
where she had hidden her remaining 
wealth, and her execution on the Place de 
la Revolution (now the Place de la 
Concorde). 

It is undoubtedly both interesting and 
revealing to be able to get to the heart 
of a single incident of the Revolution. 
Not the least interesting element of this 
type of research is the number of strange 
and apparently enigmatic characters who 
ate thrown up. For example, Mr Laski 
produces two Englishmen, Nathaniel 
Park Forth, a freemason who was born 
in Ludlow and who was thought to have 
been a spy, and George Greive, an old 
Etonian, who seems to have been the 
chief organiser of the movement against 
Madame du Barry. Why Greive should 
have been her implacable enemy is not 
clear, and Mr Laski’s suggestion that he 
had been involved in the jewel robbery 
and was annoyed because he got nothing 
out of it is only a surmise. Obviously Mr 
Laski does not sympathise with the 
revolutionaries and does not understand 
why Madame du Barry should have been 
hated. He quotes what Marat wrote in 
1790: 

Know that what the National Assembly 
costs the state during a whole year is not 
a quarter of what one of his favourite whores 
cost that old sinner Louis XV. Oh 1 If 
you had seen her twenty years ago, covered 
m diamonds, showing herself off at Versailles, 
and giving away the louts d*or of the nation 
by the basketful to her thieving relations 

Mr Laski tells us quite a lot about 
Madame du Barry’s fortune. But he 
merely comments : “ she was generous to 
a fault.” 


PICTURE BOOKS 

Persia. By James Morris, Roger Wood aad 
Denis Wright. Thames and Hudson. 216 
pages, including plates. 63s. 

James Morris contributes a readable, personal 
article on Persia to complement the beautiful 
photographs of Roger Wood, whose colour 
plates are especially delicate. The notes on 
the plates nave the distinction of being 
written by Sir Denis Wright, Our Man in 
Tehran. (It n occasionally confusing trying 
to match notes to plates, which have no 
c^ptioq| y at all.) The book is a perfect 
example of an international an publicatiotT: 
text set in Britain and printed in Reutlingen, 
Germany; colour blocks engraved in Switzer¬ 
land and printed in Stuttgart, Germany, 
phogogfrvure plates printed in France; bind¬ 
ing done in kunzelsau, Germany. It seems 
sbmetfong of a miracle that the pits ever 
become a whole, and an attractive whole 


The Art Of Aadcst Mesopotamia. By Anton 
w ttt. P k mdn Press* <*66 pages, 

$6 10s. 

Moortgat’s subject is the classical 
he Near scholarly text, 

iafuli of useful 



figures and diagrams and is enhanced by 300 
black and white illustrations, with good 
captions. There are source notes for the text 
and the plates, a detailed index and a clear 
map, ail lending to the understanding of a 
subject that for the layman at any rate is 
somewhat remote. 

Flemish Cities: Their History and Art. By 
William Gaunt. Elek Books. 160 pages, in¬ 
cluding plates. 84s. 

The author covers tfyc general artistic devel¬ 
opment of the southern Netherlands from the 
late fourteenth to the early eighteenth 
century, including historical background, 
architecture and individual artiste and their 
work. Four cities, Bruges, Ghent, Brussels and 
Antwerp, are given special attention. The 
plates, in colour and black and white, are an 
attractive mixture of laigc and small studies. 
The original photographs among them are 
mostly by Wim Swain. i 

The Art of fUumimtfem, By P. D*Ancona and 
£. Aeschliminn. Phaidon Press . 235 pages, 

including plate* £7. 

This richly illustrated anthology of manu¬ 
scripts from the sixth to the Sixteenth cen¬ 
tury is introduced by a shore historical survey 
and supplemented by detailed notes on the 


sources of the plates It also includes a full 
caption to each plate on the relevant page. 
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•Grive me 


> 

piped the North Sea gasman 

‘With high conductivity’ clicked the compute 

‘Strength at ultra-low temperatures’ 

cried the cryogenics engineer 

In the versatility of its alloys today, copper is effectively j 
new material. 

For the new industries—North Sea gas, aerospace, cybej 
netics—a vast number of specialised alloys is being produce ) 
And of course, the traditional alloys, brass and bronze, ha ,,: 
never been superseded, and are used everywhere, fro 1 
building and plumbing to nuclear submarines. j 

And today, DELTA offer higher-than-ever standards I 
precision and quality con trol. | 

The more you ask of copper alloys, the more they give. Ask DEIJ; J 

THE DELTA METAL COMKflLNY » 

(MANUFACTURERS OF EXTRUDED RODS, BARS, SEOTIOF 
TUBES AND WIRE IN COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS) 
DARTMOUTH ST., BIRMINGHAM 7. TELEPHONE: 021-359 3t 


anew ■ 
material! 














srtainly not this team of European Managers who meet in Brussels 
veral days each month to co-ordinate ITT's European activities, 
ley review progress, identify problems and opportunities, share 
iow- how and pool resources to promote the promising new 
oducts respiting from research and development work in our 
iropeanliSWlrstorles. 

le results? * , * 

T in Europe hfet supfrtied over half the World's submarine 
lephone cable; instrument landing systems developed by ITT in 
irope guide in half the world's aircraft; and over 110 countries are 
ing our automatic telephone system! < £ * 


SAYS AT. 

EUROPEANS 

DON'T 

UNDERSTAND 

MANAGEMENT? 


And that'e only part of, the story. Last year ITT employed *14&000 
people in Europe, spent' £46 million on research and development, 
and achieved export orders worth over £142 million. This year our 
European companies will do even better. 

ITT is the world's largest international manufacturer of teleV 
communications and electronics equipment. We deploy a genuinely 
worldwide capability in Europe where our managers have the, 
finance, facilities and training required to manage effectively.' 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. European 
.Headquarters, ITT Europe Inc., 11 Boulevard de I'Empefeur, 
Brussels T.Belgium. " 


Principal ITT companies in tha United Kingdom are ; 

' ' ' Standatd Telephones and Cibtes Omttad ; 
Standard Telecommunication Laboratoriae Mmitad; 
S.T,C, Semiconductor«Um)ted; ITT Creed; ITT Induitriaa Limited: ITT KB. 

SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 
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You steer your company with as steady a hand as your 
yacht, so you take care its activity is not unduly ham¬ 
pers by bearing failures at your plant or in your rolling 
stock, nor the renown of your product diminished by the 
use of second-rate bearings. You insist on the reliable 
supply of rsliable bearings, and reliable advice based 
I; on a complete manufacturing programme. 

I f jipu^iri^jfttii^ all this, then you are probably already 
' or|| of ouf,customers,end we need not tell you that SKF 
t spelts security for you. v 



It is not just by chance that customers have found it 
profitable to buy more than 5.500,000,000 BKP 
bearings 
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SKF offers you: 

the widest bearing range In the world - 7,000 baslo types and sizes 
and 20.000 variants 

new approaches to a series of motion engineering problems 

reliable supply from some 50 SKF factories In 14 countries 

prompt delivery through more than 360 SKF eales office, and dlstrlb- 
utors and over 10,OQO stockists 

the unsurpassed duality of 8KF bearing steel 

complete technical advisory service In all aspects of bearing tech¬ 
nology. 


Fletcher's lightweight printings 
are increasingly selected ss 
the syitfehla rhadium for 
web offset printing. Uck of 
bulk does not mean loss 
of presentation, for Fletchar’s 
printings have the quality to 
enhance wab offset printing •*..« 
well as that of letterpress 
and photogravure. 

Fletcher printings are already 
well knpwn tothe newspaper 
world trtlhe air editions of 
The economist. The Times, 

The Daily Telegraph and 
The Guardian. 
u Further Information end 
samples of our range of 
lightweight printings will be 
^^rwahd^d on request i 


fletcher 
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; \ ^ ' (At last: Swissair's great international education test J 


..Travel is educatioihal, 
so they say. 

Test yourself with Swissair to see 
how educated you are. 

X 17 E NOW SHOW you some pictures of Swissair is well represented in the world, 

W cities, what you might call typical city- we don’t mind.) 
k ftgffes, ' And now find out for yourself how 

It was npt altogether by accident that educated you are. But remember there’s a * 

we chose 72 'diffefent places with one thing quick, sure, and convenient way to fill in 
incommon: each is a Swissair destination gaps m your education. Via Swissair, HB|| 
(If this should lead you jto conclude that what else? MMM 
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dynamic activity lr» tKtf Port of Vancouver indicate* the mounting 
upswing in trade with Japan and other emerging nations of the Pacific Rim. 
And there's ample room for your company to join the action. 

British Columbia dffers an excellent choice of prfmei Industrial 

sites ... abundant fresh water . . . low^cost hydroelectric power. 

Write toddy for all the facts you needto plan your move into the 
booming Pacific Rim trading area. Contact: Rear Admiral M. G. Stirling. 
British Columbia House, 1 Regent Street, London, SW1. Or: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

Department of Industrial Development, Trade, and'Commerce 

Parliament Buildings, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 

Hon. Waldo M. Skillings, Minister Robt. F. flsnwlck, Deputy MWWSr-' 
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Round the clock service is what industry buys when 
equipment designed and manufactured by companies 
within the Engineering Division of the Weir Group 
Limited ia installed. ‘ 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 

CATHCART GLASGOW S4 


G ft J WEIR LIMITED 
HARLAND ft CO. LIMITED * 
DRYSDALE ft CO. LIMITED 
yDOBBIE MeINNES LIMITED 
S WEIR-PACIFIC VALVES LIMITED 


Pumps, turbines, compressors, valves and control 
systems designed through experience, are playing an 
ever increasing role in the growth industries of the 
world. 



i$6g 



TMC 


the key to help you stay ahead 


A MEMBER OF THE PYE GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Telephone Manufacturing Company Ltd. .. a 

Telephone Equipment Division, Martell Road West Dulwich, London S.E.21. Telephone: 01 -670 2211 TeWx: 28118^ 
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i all ready 

& willing 



—to fly you direct to West Africa in 6? hours 


with superb VC10 speed and 
comfort Leaving London Airport 12 30 p 

Friday flights direct to Accra in 
6i hours 

Tuesday and Sunday flights via Rome 
Good connection flights to all 
West Africa 

For further information and reservations 
contact Ghana Airways or your local 
travel agent 

Ghana -^Jtkirways 

London: 12 Old Bond St.. London, W.l. Tel: 01 -499 0201 /7 
Manchester: 234 Royal Exchange M27D0. Tel: 061-834 7073/4 
Rome: Via Bissolati 2900187 Roma 46.61.40/47.6650 

SUPERB V.C.16 SERVICE TO WEST AFRICA 
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Why brewers went higher prices 


In a week or two, the .Prices and 
Incomes Board is to report On the 
price of beer. Though 4d has been 
added to the price of a pint since 
1966, all of th* hks gone to the 
Treasury. The bfewers are now 
pressing for * similar rise for 
themstfvpl/ But the PIB is 
unlikely to, give them more than 
ad. 

The price" of beer, which bulks 
large in the cost of living index, 
remaids politically sensitive and 
the brewers have not been lucky 
with Government inquiries in the 
past. The first PIB report, three 
year! ago, denied them a price 
< rise on the grounds that returns 
on assets (at book value) were 
satisfactory; if they wanted to 
make higher profits, they should, 
in effect, diversify out of beer. 
"Last April, the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission came up with a report 
that criticised the tied*house 
system but offered no construc¬ 
tive ideas for a remedy other than 
that there should be a general 
loosening of licensing laws. And 
last year, the brewer? request for 
a price rise was rejected by the 
Ministiy of Agriculture. 

The financial arguments for 
upping their prices are strong. 
Over the past three years, the cost 
of brewing and retailing a pint 
has risen by over 15%. During 
.the same time, brewers 1 profits 
have grown on average by only 
17%, compared with the 40% 
increase for industry as a whole. 
At market value, their assets yield 
under 10%. This is understand¬ 
able, given the vast sums tied up 
in property. But it has made it 
difficult for them to finance 


expansion by issuing new capital. 
And it is for expansion, rather 
than for immediate profits, that 
the brewers claim they need a 
price rise. The brewers are in 
fact in the midst of a period 
of heavy capital spending. This 
has not been necessitated by 
soaring beer sales. The volume 
of beer soldi has been growing at 
only 1% to 2% a year, a rate 
unlikely to be much affected by 
a price rise of 2d to 4d. But the 
brewers need capital for 
rationalising production, for 
improving die return on pubs, and 
for overseas activities. 

Rationalisation costs 

The industry's considerable reor¬ 
ganisation of the past few years 
has been effective but initially 
expensive. The brewers have been 
concentrating on fewer beers, 
centrally brewed, nationally dis¬ 
tributed and backed up with 
massive advertising campaigns. 
But there are still over 1,000 
different beers sold m Britain, 
not one of which—with the 
exception of Guinness—can really 
claim national distribution. Since 
1900 the number of breweries has 
fallen from 6,200 (then all 
independently owned) to 200 
under 100 different managements 
The trend is continuing. Within 
one year of the merger between 
Bass and Chamngton, for 
example, the new group shut 
down five breweries, eight distri¬ 
bution centres, and seven bottling 
plants. 

But in concentrating production 
the brewers have had either to 
build new breweries or substan¬ 


tially to expand existing ones. 
And it is to meet the vast expense 
of these that new capital is 
required. Whitbread opened a 
new brewery at Luton earlier this 
year (£7 mn) Bass Gharrington 
is modernising its plant at Burton 
on Trent (£12 mn). And over 
£20 mn has been spent in the 
past few years on new capacity 
for brewing lager alone. 

These massive investments have 
been connected with an apparent 
change in the public’s taste over 
the past decade. There has been 
a shift away from traditional 
draught beer$—hand-pulled mild 
and bitter—towards keg, lager 
and canned been, induced by 
£3 mn a year of advertising 
spending; in >the case of keg, 
advertising has been reinforced 
by vigorous promotion to get keg 
into new outlets like clubs (for 
which it is often suited), by 
encouraging customers to drink 
keg instead of draught, and 
occasionally by reducing the 
availability of draught beers. For 
the casual drinker keg tastes much 
the same. But it is pasteurised. 
This makes it less volatile and 
so easier to brew, distribute 
and serve. Accordingly draught 
beer is being phased out by the 
major brewers and is unlikely to 
be available, except in rare cases, 
after the mid-1970s. Yet draught 
beer sales still account for 54% 
of the total. The major brewers 
are therefore reckoning to induce 
a sizeable shift in public taste. 
By comparison the swing to 
canned beer is a smaller affair. 
Canned beer is now 3% of the 
total, but is gradually eating into 


the 30% held hy bottled beers. 
The swings to stout and lager are 
swings to quite distinctive types 
pf beer. The introduction of 
draught stout (mainly Guinness), 
has given a fillip to stout sales 
which had been constant at 10% 
for years. Lager i$ the most 
rapidly growing sector of all. 
Lager sales jumped by 30% this 
year. The trend has been obvious 
for some time and every big 
brewer is now in on the market. 
Though lager sales are still only 
5% of the total, the full potential 
can be seen in Scotland where it 
first caught on and has captured 
20% of the market. 

On all these new beers, the 
brewers are making significantly 
better profits than on traditional 
draught; prices per pint arc 
higher, and a higher proportion of 
the sales is in saloon bars—where 
there is no price control.* The 
high retail price of lager (and 
the relatively low excise duty that 
is levied on it, as a light beer) 
amply covers the heavier brewing 
costs involved. Lager has to be 
fermented and stored for up to 
eight weeks at a temperature just 
above freezing point, instead of 
under a week at normal tempera¬ 
tures, as for ale and stout. 

Thus rationalising production 
requires capital spending. But 
improving the pubs requires even 
more. Apart from the cost of new 
pubs (£25 mn) some £25 mn a 
year is also being spent in dolling 
Up the 60,000 tied-houses across 
the country and in making a more 
imaginative and profitable use of 
their facilities. At last, jogged 
on by the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion, brewers are realising the 
profits to be made by providing 
food and entertainment in their 
bars. 

The food served in managed out- 
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lets, including snacks and potato 
cnsps, now accounts for about 
4% of the industry’s retail turn¬ 
over. But on the whole brewers 
have been slow to realise the full 
potential in tapping the regulars' 
pockets for something more than 
a ,dip& One exception is the* 
Chelsea Drug Store. Bass Char- 
rington spent £180,000 on con¬ 
version and now offers impulse 
buyers Records and clothes along 
with their beer. A mote common 
non-alcoholic moneyspinner has 
been the fruit machine. These 
now cam the brewers £12 mn a 
year—almost 10% of their profits 
for some brewers. And other 
brewers have been diversifying 
into entertainment. Watnjcy Mann, 
for example, has recently set up 
its own entettainmedt subsidiary 
to look after its chain of Bird's 
Nest nightclubs hnd is starting a 
number of Rainbow ” rooms 
which under the new licensing 
laws will provide live cabaret, 
music and dancing until 2 am— 
with drinks tit offed three or four 
times the ptffcr allowed in a 
public bar at well at admission 
fees. 

This diverafcfttio&'celmes op top 
of the brewef*’ more irsditkmal 
interests in hotels* which weft 
being expanded—at least bffottr 
the selective emptoyttieiU tax 
appeared. ' •» * f 

Overseas ventures ' 

But although Blfcfafe beer con¬ 
sumption is higlCU f 2» increasing 
at only 1 % to 9% a year, a ft to 
slower than the pbpuMoHy rise. 

In foreign market*StaNh la oftpft 
three times tlSolhUnjaid is*- 
expanding 
countries that' 

drunk wine; ** 

ing at 20% a ^{taly el 
10%. British l^lb^e 
therefore tuirii&g Srttfeiftku&Jt 


overseas But it is impossible to 
penetrate deeply into many of 
these markets through direct 
exports. High transport costs and 
the difficulty of preservation pre¬ 
vent home brewed beer from 
being sold competitively overseas 
The £2 5 mn worth of beer 
exported last year, maiply to 
North America, supplied only a 
tiny luxury market yriiich has in 
fact shrunk by £1 mn since 1964. 
British companies have, there¬ 
fore, been tending to buy up 
existing overseas breweries 01 
establish their own plants locally 
The British brewer has two 
distinct advantages over foreign 
Competitors: size and experience. 
Britain’s home market of 32 mn 
bulk barrels a year, worth 
£950 mn including tax, ranks 
third in the uorld after the 
United States and Germany This 
and the vast assets provided by 
60,000 tied-houses gives the lead¬ 


ing brewers an enormous financial 
base from which to expand And 
the mass of mergers in the early 
1960s with theid subsequent 
rationalisation baa put die 
industry here Mead of other 
European competitors both in 
brewing technology and market- 
" iii|| skills* Apart from Scottish 
and Newcastle HO major 
brewer today is without consider¬ 
able and growing overseas 
involvements: 

—Allied Bftweries, * Britain’s 
largest brewer in term* of a sets, 
has become number two in Hol¬ 
land. On an investment of £18 mn 
it has acquired three companies 
which it is now reorganising This 
gives Allied a 20% stake in the 
beer market worth £40 mq a year 
and puts it in a strong positidft 
to expand elsewhere in Europe 
It was the potential of thtye 
Dutch interests and the oppor¬ 
tunity of further expansion in 
Europe which attracted the abor¬ 
tive Unilever approach earlier 
this year Allied also has a 
founding share in Skol Inter¬ 
national, a successful lager that 
is now being brewed by licencees 
in 17 different countries 
—Bass Charnngton has been 
deliberately careful m investing 
overseas, concentrating mainly on 
direct exports and allowing 
foreign brewers to make its 
brands under licence Bass, how¬ 
ever, has been building a 
number of “ Olde England ” pubs 
in Europe which have been very 
popular 

—Courage now earns io°u of its 
profits overseas—with partnerships 
in the Sudan, East Africa, and 
with Amstel International in 
Amsterdam It has just completed 
a new brewery in Melbourne with 
BritishoAmencan Tobacco and 
has 15% of the local market 
—Arthur Guinness was the first 
brewer to acquire overseas 
interests From these it now cams 
£2 5 mn a year. Guinness is 
spread all over the world from 
agencies in Japan—where sales of 


beer now outstrip saki—to 
breweries in Nigeria, the 
Cameroons and Malaysia. Guin¬ 
ness It the only beer in the British 
' Jste* to have an internationally 
known name. 

—Watney Mann has invested 
heavily in Belgium where it is 
now the third largest brewer. 
Belgium is the third heaviest 
beer drinking country in the 
world and is the only one—apart 
from Britain—that drinks ale 
instead of the usual lager. 
—Whitbread has been expanding 
in South Africa where it has a 
50% interest with a local brewer 
and has this week fixed a new 
distribution agreement in France. 
Tnm mergers with overseas 
brewers are likely to be# common 
pattern for the future. But at 
home the whole history of the 
industry has been studded with 
ifeetgers, And there are probably 
more to come. 

Scottish and Newcastle and 
Courage are always tipped as the 
most likely to be bid for (or to 
merge together), though the top 
five „ brewers all have substantial 
minority interests w(iich they 
could easily and quietly consoli¬ 
date. As the industry is keen to 
diversify and anxious not to have 
the Monopolies Commission set 
oa Its heels again, future moves 
may Include ties with r^tiil stores, 
hotels or international companies 
with proven marketing skills. But 
fpr progress here the brewers need 
to improve their own profitability. 
For this they arc largely depen¬ 
dent on the PIB and a political 
decision. For all their divenufica- 
tion the brewers’ basic product 
remains the pint of beer sold in 
a public bar 

The top seven 

Price Div yield 

Allied Breweries 16/44 6.2 

Bass 14/9 6.2 

Courage 27/1 \ 4.7 

Guinness 25/9 4.6 

Scot & New 46/3 4.7 

Watney 16/71 6.6 

Whitbread 9/6 6.8 
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Noraini may not 
know much about 
import duties... 


But she could 


the way to 
‘THE 

CHARTERED 

BANK’ 


■1 


The Chartered Bank is as much a part of the ^ 
Malaysian scene as the tappers in the rubber i 

plantations which fringe the highways or the street 
stalls selling meals on a skewer. We have thirty-four 
offices there—five in Kuala Lumpur alone. The 
Chartered Bank, with its subsidiaries and associates, 
forms the largest British Banking group in the East, 
where it has operated for more than a century. Each 
office is a local bank, whether in the Middle East or 
Asia, or in Europe or America. Each too is an 
international bank, keeping its expert knowledge readily 
available to the other members of the group. As a result 
here in the United Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled 
information service covering export and investment 
opportunities abroad. 

We have an efficient Trade Promotion Department 
specialising in services to the exporter. If these services 
interest you please contact any of our branches in 
, London, Manchester Or Liverpool. ' 






L 

___ce: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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Pensions: a Pseudo-Compromise 

Mr Crossman's improved terms for contracting out of his new state pensions 
scheme are unlikely to produce as much contracting out as the economy 
needs. He should be urged to improve them again 


The cards are on the table. The blank spaces in Mr Richard 
Crossman’s pensions white paper last January have now 
been filled in. These spaces concerned the terms under which 
those in occupational pensions schemes would be able partially 
to contract out of the Government’s proposed new scheme 
when it starts in 1972. After some six months of talks with 
employers’ and insurance company representatives, a com¬ 
promise, or pseudo-compromise, has been reached. 

The present state pensions scheme has two elements : a 
flat rate state pension, financed by flat rate contributions ; 
and a 44 Bovd-Carpenter graduated pension,” a small extra 
element based on earnings between £9 and £30 a week 
(if any), and financed by a proportional levy on this band 
of earnings. Despite this graduated element (which those in 
occupational schemes can anyway contract out of) state 
pensions arc now largely flat rate. Because the pensions are 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis by flat rate contributions, 
the growing but den of these flat rate contributions on lower 
paid workers—and their employers—has become harder and 
harder to bear. Even to maintain a given level of benefits, 
the contributions have had to be raised periodically, because 
the proportion of eligible pensioners in the population has 
grown steadily since the scheme was started in 1948. So 
a major change in the method pf financing was inescapable. 
Equally inescapably, this entailed putting contributions into 
the state pension scheme on to a wage-related basis. 

At this point, the Government faced a choice. Either it 
cbuld opt for a higher flat iate pension, financed by wage 
related contributions up to a prescribed maximum. This is the 
system operated in the Netherlands, and which, among others, 
the employers’ National Association of Pension Funds 
wanted here. Alternatively, the pensions could be earnings- 
related too. This was the alternative chosen by the Labour 
party as long ago as the 1950s, when Mr Crossman was 


chief spokesman on pensions in opposition. This meant the 
new scheme would cut across the highly developed occupa¬ 
tional pensions system in this country, which provides no less 
than £800 million a year of personal savings. Knocking 
this movement on the head would not only be disastrous for 
the economy. It would also cancel many of the hard won 
differentials gained by local government, teachers’, firemen’s, 
miners’ and innumerable other trade unions and staff associa¬ 
tions up and down the country over the years, as well as the 
efforts of the more progressive employers ill gaining accept¬ 
ance of the idea of occupational pensions. Although the 
Labour left had originally supposed that a national super¬ 
annuation scheme would be a major votewinner, the Labour 
Government soon learned that the occupational pensions 
movement is a shrine before which tribute must be paid. 

For the occupational schemes Mr Crossman's plan causes 
two types of problems. One is the increase in contributions, 
which will be a heavy burden on those paying a lot into 
occupational schemes already. The other is “ overpensioning.” 
The two together will provide excessive benefits in cases 
where the occupational scheme is a good one (say, one pro¬ 
viding two-thirds of final salary on retirement). As regards 
the first of these problems, Mr Crossman is gaily assuming 
that employers and employees together will cheerfully stomach 
the overall increase in combined contributions to the two 
schemes, in order to have the combined pension brought up 
to a more generous level. This was what happened in 1961 
when the Boyd-Carpenter scheme came in. But that was a 
tiny scheme ; this new and bigger one is to be piled on 
top of the selective employment tax, the training levy, the 
redundancy levy, not to mention the recent increases in 
national insurance contributions under the present scheme. 
Employers—even those with indifferent existing occupational 
schemes now—may be in no mood for further increased in 
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outlay. They may cut back their present schemes, scheme. This compares with million now contracted out 


and keep the combined level of benefits the same. 
As regards the second problem, the second two charts show 
what would happen “ without' abatement ”—i.e. without 
any effort to eliminate the duplication between Mr Crossman’s 
and a good employer’s scheme. To meet this, Mr Crossman 
has this week announced his formula for abatement.* 

Mr Crossman and occupational schemes experts soon 
agreed that the starting point should be the state pension 
that a partially contracted out man would have got— 
including his widow’s pension and his escalation of benefits 
after retirement. This time there is to be no question of 
contracting in or out (as under the 1961 scheme), let 
alone contracting some employees in and others out. Starting 
from this basic would-be Crossman pension, employers who 
partially contract out will be able to provide part of it 
themselves, broadly 1 per cent of reckonable life earnings. 
The state pension will be abated by this amount. Contribu¬ 
tions into the state scheme will also be abated by 1.3 per 
cent of reckonable earnings per employee, and the same for 
his employer. 

The argument, which was theoretically settled this week, 
has centred on these two percentages. The occupational 
pensions experts, apart from attacking the underlying Cioss- 
man philosophy as such, have claimed that the right amounts 
were 1 per cent ; and 1.5 per cent each side. Mr Crossman 
has met the first of these points (having initially offered 
0.8 per cent, and 1 per cent). On this original formula 
the right contribution abatement would be 1.25 per cent. 
Mr Crossman’s pseudo-compromise is thus to offer 1.3 per 
cent. Life offices complain that these terms are still unfair. 
They say that they are terms on which an employer could 
buy a pension on a “ with-profit ” basis—i.e. assuming he 
himself is prepared to carry part of the risks (that interest 
rates will drop ; that people will live longer). The terms that 
Mi Ctossman should be offering are 41 without profit,'’ risk¬ 
free terms, under which the life office carries the whole risk. 
The price for this is. 1.5 per cent. In reply Mr Crossman now 
says that he will review the formula every four years, and 
that adjustments may be made, if appropriate, applying to 
futuie contributions. Therefore, because the Government is 
assuming part of the risk itself, “ with-profits ” terms arc 
appropiiate (i.e. 1.25 per cent). Because it loves occupa¬ 
tional schemes, the Government is offering 1.3 per cent. 

On this basis the Government reckons that over 6 million 
employees will paitially contract out of the new 
* Cmnd 4195 


of the Boyd-Carpenter scheme and 12 million in occupa¬ 
tional schemes altogether. This will mean that contribution 
rates for the new scheme will need to rise some five years 
after inception (i.e. in 1977)—instead of 15 years, as orig¬ 
inally foreseen in the January white paper (which made no 
allowance for contracting out). These figures do not suggest 
that the inflow of savings into occupation schemes will be 
as drastically undermined as they could have been under 
the January white paper. The charts on page 79 show the 
cutback progressive employers will need to make. For 
employees earning more than £36 a week, it will be propor¬ 
tionately less ; but, as already explained, less progressive 
employers may cut back proportionately more. What does 
seem certain—and this is very unfortunate for the national 
economy—is that the growth of this source of savings will be 
trimmed. * 

The Tories have already complained that the Govern¬ 
ment’s scheme offers too little incentive to contract out and 
will thus harm occupational schemes. If in power they should 
be more ready to push up this critical percentage. Meanwhile 
they will no doubt press for it to be raised to 1.5 per cent 
when the bill is before the House. 

For the big paradox about this scheme is one that Mr 
Crossman still docs not seem to have grasped sufficiently. 
He continues to say that if his abatement terms were so 
generous that too many firms contracted out, then the 
finances of the state scheme would be endangered and those 
left in would have unfair terms. Yet the more people who 
contiact out of Mr Crossman’s pay-as-you-go (i.e. non¬ 
savings generating) scheme into funded (i.e. savings-gericrat- 
ing) occupational schemes, the greater the increase in total 
savings—and therefore the less need there will be for a 
Chancellor to laise taxes. It is quite literally true that by 
trying—through the route of discouraging contracting-out— 
to save himself from putting up contributions by each 6d, 
he will be obliging a Chancellor to put up taxes by moie 
than 6d (and this at a time when taxation is near its limit). 
The proper course for a state superannuation scheme is to 
offer abatement terms that encourage as many employers as 
possible to set up their own schemes, reserving the state 
scheme only for those who do not take this opportunity. 
Of course this incentive should not be so large that the 
contracted-in employee gets so bad a bargain that the scheme 
js a grossly unfair tax on those with bad employers. But there 
would be no danger of this with a contribution abatement 
of 1.5 per cent. 


Holding Down the Yen 

Despite Japan's determination not to revalue the yen, its reserves just keep on growing 

If growing surpluses on current account, plus an inability of payments— assuming that Japan would receive some com- 
to export enough capital, are the chief criteria for upvaluing pensatory gestures from the United States and the European 
a currency, the Japanese yen must now be the prime countries which maintain bilateral restrictions against its 
candidate. Yet nothing is more rock-hard than Japan’s exports—would be fairly small And the freeifig of capital 
determination not to allow this to happen. And on that side flows would work the^wrong way. It is American firms that 
of the world for ever must be counted in years rathei want to undertake direct investment in Japan (or bid for 
than months* Japanese companies), not Japa^iese who want to invest in 

In the short to medium term, the Japanese government the United States. BuLpsychologically, if Japan can persuade 
is faced with two problems: on the one hand, the need the rest of the world thkt it is a responsible member of the 
to prevent Japan’s foreign exchange reserves from rising too < world trading community, it will at least buy time, 
fast; on tnc othefr, the increasing pressure from, abroad} The o\d arguments why Japan should be allowed special 
and especially the United States, to get rid of Japan's remain- dispensations to follow a protective policy have worn thin, 
ing (and considerablf^^|re|HiQdons on ^imports and capital t . During the past two decades Japan has tended to operate 
flows. It vpuld be w£fe$ tcMhink that trade liberalisation at a low margin of safety on reserves; at the end of the 
is an alternative to rtMIhation. Jhe net effect on the balance fiscal year 1967 they were still yb?low $2 billion, covering 
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not much more than two months’ imports. Japan therefore 
had a reasonable case^ when it argued that its first priority 
was to build up its reserves. The huge $1,2 billion increase 
in 1968 could be explained partly in terms of an 
unprecedented buying spree by foreign investors of Japanese 
shares. This year's increase is expected to be smaller, around 
$450 million, but the forecasts are that it will gather speed 
again in 1970. Japan is at the moment running a basic 
balance of payments surplus of more than $2 billion a year, 
despite 48 months of uninterrupted economic boom. 

So far Japan has promised to liberalise half its 120 groups 
of imports that are still subject to quota restrictions by 
end-1971. The ministry of finance is pressing for a quicker 
pace ; it thinks that it has persuaded the ministry of inter¬ 
national trade and industry (MITI) on this, and that the 
agriculture ministry will at last agree to dismantle some of 
the barriers that shelter farmers. But the Japanese rightly 
emphasise that quota restrictions are there to protect indus¬ 
tries and not the balance of payments ; this limits the appeal 
of trade liberalisation as an alternative to revaluation. MITI 
estimates that Japan would gain if there was a mutual bonfire 
of restrictions between it and the United States. This view 
can easily be disputed. But only unilateral action by Japan 
will really make much difference—and action beyond raising 
the low export-interest rates, which won’t do much. 

There are various plans to push Japan’s capital account 
into deficit, but their effectiveness is hampered by the 
authorities’ eagerness to keep inflation and credit expansion 
under control. Bank rate was raised to 6.25 per cent in 
September. The most obvious of these plans is the encourage¬ 
ment of the so-called “ yen shift ” out of dollars into yens 
for the financing of imports. Japan’s trading houses, who 
handle the great majority of the country’s imports, have 
been accustomed to finance their operations by short-term 
borrowing in New York ; they are being cajoled into borrow¬ 
ing in Japan instead. But now that borrowing in Japan is 
again threatening to become more expensive than borrowing 
abroad, the scope for this shift, which is essentially a once 
and for all move, is reduced. The yen shift also works for 
long-term capital. There has been a fall in Japanese borrow¬ 
ing on the Eurobond market since mid-year. A second short¬ 
term move is to buy World Bank debentures ; this could 
help to the tune of about $100 million, possibly by end-year. 
A third swift counter-measure is to lend Eurodollars rather 
than borrow them, but, here again, higher Japanese rates ol 
interest have not helped. 

For the medium term, the liberalisation of direct Japanese 
investment overseas should help ; all schemes worth up to 
$300,000 are now allowed through. But the big projects are 
still under lock and key. One trouble is that, although the 
big Japanese groups would like to invest much more in 
natural resources overseas (iron ore, copper, lumber, oil), 
they can’t just now. Liberalisation of portfolio investment 
overseas will also come : slowly, starting with the big 



financial institutions (who may be allowed to put about 
10 per cent of their assets overseas). 

In the longer term, the authorities can increase foreign 
aid. This stood in the books at $1,049 million in 1968, Just 
0.94 per cent of national income. But only one-third Of 
this figure was official aid, and the rest was really export 
credits (often quite expensive ones) plus a little direct invest¬ 
ment. It is far from being a disgraceful total, and it may 
rise sharply in future. The foreign minister, Mr Aichi, has 
been talking about the possibility of Japan's gnp quintupling 
by the early 1980s, with the implication that Japanese 
foreign aid could rise fivefold between now and then. The 
finance ministry did not terribly care to be committed ahead 
like this, and hit back with a statement of its own about 
doubling aid to Asia. Still, doubling would be doubling, and 
aid to Asia was $559 million last year. 

Even allowing for the effect of these measures, independent 
economists still believe that Japan’s reserves may rise to 
nearly $5,000 million by March 1971. This would mean that 
rather over half of the basic surplus of $4,000 million in 
the fiscal years of 1969 and 1970 would be absorbed on the 
capital account. Two questions arise. First, is there any 
chance of Japan exporting so much capital if it continues 
to maintain a tight monetary squeeze in the year ahead ? 
Second, what are the Japanese going to do about their export 
surplus in the long run ? Some forecasters say that, on 
present trade trends, Japan could run a basic surplus of 
over $5,000 million by the mid-1970s, with a trade suiplus 
of over $10,000 million a year. This, bluntly, will be 
impossible to allow. Long before Japan could be allowed to 
drain so much foreign exchange out of the rest of the worn, 
discriminatory restrictions would be imposed against Its 
exports ; or else, much more sensibly, it would find itself 
having to upvalue its yen. 


Seeing Red on Rainbow Day 

Colour comes to BBC1 and Independent television on Saturday week—Rainbow Day. 

But the commercial companies are in no shape to rejoice at anything much just now 

Harlech Television has cut its programme budget from an the new six-year contract period, which started at th£ end 
annual rate of £600,000 to a suspected £350,000. None of of July last year. But next year the advertising levy wjll 
the other 14 programme companies has cut down so take an extra £320,000 from Thames, a further £2 million 
drastically: all indeed proclaim loudly this is the last thing will have to be spent on colour, and there will be the extra 
that they would dp. However, any television producer looking overheads,from the new studios at Euston. If, and this■seem* 
at the programme company accounts that have come out unlikely, profits stay at the £ i million mark, in spite of these 
recently would be right to feel qualms for his budget. Thames cost increases, the return on capita) will come out a( IS 
Television, one of the sturdier commercial plants, has profits cent. No one has stated publicly what a fair rate of return 
of £1.1 million before tax for the first u months of on capital for a commercial television company, be. 
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Defending the budget levy boost, the Postmaster-General, Mr 
John Stonehouse, talked about the 40 per cent that ITV 
as a whole was then making, with the implication that this 
was excessive. But this referred to the last period under the 
old franchises, when total profits were £19 million. For 
th^e first year of the new contract they are £9 million. 

This is plainly a very serious situation. The companies 
have a guaranteed life of only six years. At the end of the 
period their contract will not necessarily be renewed. The 
whole structure of ITV comes up for reassessment when the 
Television Act expires in 1976, and there is one school of 
thought which believes the regional concept could easily be 
scrapped, leaving no takers for studios and equipment dotted 
around the country. Although some of the companies have 
seriously considered local mergers, the Independent Television 
Authority has so far set its face sternly against anything that 
goes beyond such arrangements as the joint sales operation 
of Westward Television and Channel Television. The com¬ 
panies are under the obligation to provide television whether 
or not they are making money, and cannot reduce output as 
a manufacturing company would. So, in times of stress, the 
weaker companies cut back on their own programmes and 
take even more than they do now from the powerful ones 
that run the national network. So the regional flavour 
dwindles. That 40 per cent was clearly not as excessive as the 
Treasury thought. 

Lord Hill had his own, private idea of what he regarded as 
k reasonable return on capital: this was around 20 per cent, 
defining capital as net assets, plus current assets, plus 1 /6th of 
programme, technical and administrative costs, plus 1 /24th of 
th£ levy. Taking Thames as an example, this definition of 
capital would give a figure by next year of £8£ million, 
on which the fair return would be £1.7 million, or profits 
50 |>er cent higher than this year’s. And Thames, being in 
the affluent London area, has suffered less from this year’s 
decline in advertising than the regions. 

Until this year, television advertising has been rising 
healthily at 5 per cent a year, as follows: 



£ million 


6$ 9 74.3 82.9 86 8 91 8 98 6 991* 

•annual rata 


This year growth stopped ; advertising income is now static 
at just under £100 million. Harlech Television, Scottish 
Television and the English regions, except for the south, have 
borne the brunt of the squeeze on advertising and it is the 
smaller companies that are relatively worse hit by the ill- 
conceived levy increase. STV, with revenue of around £6 
million, faces an extra levy of £350,000 which is not far off 
the extra being asked of Associated Television, although 
ATV’s annual advertising revenue is £16 million. 

Scottish is forecasting profits for the year of £200,000, 
none of which will have been earned in the second half, as 
against £908,000 for last year. The forecast was made 
before this week’s fire, but insurance should cover that. Yet a 
reasonable rate, on the ITA yardstick, would be around £$ 
million next year, STV is no longer under the control of the 
Thomson Organisation. At the behest of the ITA, over half the 
shares were sold to 14,000 shareholders—chiefly Scottish ones 
—to bring in greater regional involvement. While it was part 
of the Thomson Organisation, some £2 million of reserves 
earned by STV Were held in the parent company's books, and 
when STV ceased being a subsidiary these reserves quite 
properly stayed with the parent. But the accumulated past 
profits were thus Hot available to help to finance the move 
into colour. Southern Independent Television, which is similar 
jtyfce to STV, had over £ ^million of reserves at the end of 
iwifcancia] yea* ; STV had a mere £340,000. Those share¬ 



holders who bought a licence to print money for 22s 3d and 
now find their shares worth 6s fid must be wondering what 
the benefits of participation are. 

What with the two-week strike in August, 1968, which 
affected all the companies, and the collapse of the Emley 
Moor transmitting mast, it is some surprise that the new 
Yorkshire company made any profit at all. But it did make 
£101,000, after the ITA had returned two months’ worth 
of transmission rental valued at £ 100,000—against a forecast 
of £145,000. It will have to cough up an extra £350,000 
more in levy, bringing its total levy payment to £2.75 million 
on advertising revenue of about £10 million, but still hopes 
to approach the £700,000 that it ought to be earning. 

Other results confirm this uneasy picture. For the six 
months to April this year—before its advertising began to 
fall and before the new levy—Anglia Television Ifad profits 
of £395,000, compared with £442,000 in the same period the 
year before. Grampian Television made £20,000 for the six 
months to the end of August, compared with five times that 
figure the year before. And Westward, which now takes in the 
Keith Prowse ticket and travel company and is following the 
ATV diversification pattern writ small, made £285,000 for 
the year to April against a budgeted £350,000 and a previous 
yearns £432,000. London Weekend Television reports next 
week ; in spite of the storms it has been through it may turn 
out fair figures—but certainly not what it had hoped for. 

The companies are in this depressing mess, from which it 
seems unlikely th^t colour advertising revenue can lift them, 
because life under the new contracts is radically different 
from under the old. Ironically enough, trouble was brewing 
as the old contracts died. The ITV companies had kept 
revenue ahead of costs largely because their audience was 
still growing. Now the audience has peaked, and costs grow 
at a faster rate. There is even a new major programme 
company, Yorkshire, with its own studio and administrative 
complex, which is competing to get its programmes networked 
—and all for the same pool of advertising revenue as when 
there were only four major companies. For Yorkshire to get 
its fair share of nationally shown programmes means that 
there is wasted capacity all round, and increased competition 
for the limited pool of available talent. Yorkshire may well 
represent £5 million in lost profits to the rest. This is the 
cost—probably a proper cost—of Lord Hill’s changes. And 
there is on top of this the obligation to spend some £20 
million installing colour and the 625-line system, with the 
ITA itself spending £13 million (part of which will have 
to come out of its reserve instead out of increased rentals from 
the companies) over the next five years to transmit colour. 
And there is the levy, up £3 million to £28 million. 

When it was introduced in 1963, the then Postmaster 
General, Mr Reginald Bevins, said that the levy was a rent 
for the use of a national asset—broadcasting frequencies— 
and that u a definite scale would be written into the Bill so 
that there will be no uncertainty about the effects of payments 
before the contracts are entered into. . . . If the levy is 
a genuine rent, it should not be changed arbitrarily by 
Treasury men looking for candle-ends at budget-time. 
Alternatively, if it is a tax on excess profits, it should be 
assessed on profits and not on revenue. By levying it on 
revenue, and varying it at will, the Government has chosen 
the worst of both worlds, and the companies have reacted 
in kind, by trying to cut costs—which means lowering the 
scope, a^dvfenturouaness and quality of programmes. Since the 
beginning of ITV, the companies have contributed in levy, 
tax, ITA tax and surplus something like over £250 million 
to the Treasury and created a national service. It is time the 
Government stopped biting the hand that has fed it so well. 
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ingcare 
is a Ford 

speciality 


Tender loving cue is exactly what a Ford engine gets 
when you call in a Ford dealer to service it. Ford don't 
just forget you, once you've,paid your money. The Ford 
organisation is there, to keep you happy—and that 
engine running. Ford eorsT. 

Ford industrial engines, turbocharged or natur¬ 
ally aspirated, straight or vee-fbrm, are gluttons 


for work. A range from 35 to 183 b.h.p. With petrol, 
dfostil and LPG versions. 

Ford engines are proven in use : incompressors, genera- 


>'»■ -,- 

when you btry a Ford you buy all the resources of a 
worldwide nanisation. From the design stage to 
on-«te maintenance, Ford arc there. All the way. 
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Comfort in currencies 


The second week of 3.66 D-marks to the 
dollar has passed peacefully, spreading a 
comfortable feeling that the foreign 
exchanges and related markets have 
settled down to a period of calmness. At 
least for the present, no one is speculating 
on other currency changes, or, for that 
matter, on gold. Funds are still pouring 
ouit of Germany—at the rate of close to 
$100 million a day—and some are also 
coming out now, too, for a change, from 
Holland, as the belief has died that the 
Dutch would follow the Germans upwards. 
As for the vulnerable members of the 
pack, spot sterling in the miticUe of the 
week was quoted at $2.3981, its best level 
for more than 18 months, while some 
money had also returned <to Paris, allowing 
the French franc to lift itself, painfully, 
from the floor. At the same time, gold, 
below $40 to the ounce, was at its lowest 
for a year. 

It helped sentiment that the Group of 
Ten industrial countries were able to 
announce last weekend that they had 
agreed, informally, on new increased 
quotas (subscriptions) in the International 
Monetary Fund, ahead of the quin¬ 
quennial review next year. This time it 
could have caused more of a squabble 
than usual, since a country’s allocation 
of special drawing rights (SDRs) will be 
related to its quota ; the first annual 
allocation of SDRs on January 1, 1970, 
will be according to present quotas, but 
the second, a year later, should be on the 
new rating. Most quotas were increased 


IMF quotas 


United States 

At 

present 

5.160 

Britain 

2.440 

Germany 

1.200 

France 

985 

Canada 

740 

Japan 

725 

Italy 

626 

Other industrial 
countries 

1672 

Other developed 
countries* 

1.760 

India 

760 

Other less developed 

— 

countries 

6,206 

21.264 

•Avttrths, Now Zetland, Spftn, Me, 


Proposed 
for 1970 
6.700 
3,060 
1,650 
1,500 
1,100 
1,200 
1,000 


by 25 per cent (more for 16 countries) in 
February, 1966, following a 50 per cent 
global increase (more for some) in 1959. 
This time it is proposed that total quotas, 
now $21.26 billion, should be raised by 
34 ° r 35 P®r cent, to about $284 billion, 
by a 25 per cent rise all round plus special 
increases to certain countries—notably 
Japan, France and Italy—with above 
average economic growth in the last 
five or six years. (Our table shows the 
proposals as far as we understand them: 
there has been no formal statement) 
Interestingly, Japan will move into the 
top five league, ousting India, which will 
allow it to have an individual executive 
director a't the IMF. 

Something like $2 billion of the $7 
billion increase in quotas will represent 
an addition to world reserves on the 
conventional accounting, this being the 
extra amount that countries in balance 
of payments difficulties will be able to 
draw essentially automatically from the 
Fund. As this will come on top of $3 
billion-$3i billion a year of SDRs, it is not 
surprising tha/t there was persistent selling 
of gold this week. 

Sterling has obviously benefited from 
the outflow of funds from Germany, 
seeking a home at a time when the 
British trade figures were looking good, 
even if the political row over them has 
left foreign exchange dealers under¬ 
standably perplexed. It is too early, how¬ 
ever, ito say yet where most of the foreign 
exchange that the Bank of England has 
managed to take in lately has come from, 
but it seems to have been sufficient to 
repay upwards of £50 million of short¬ 
term debts last month and still reveal a 
£20 million gain in the reserves. So the 
run-up to Britain’s next set of trade 
figures, due next Thursday, should not 
produce the familiar trembles for sterling. 

The Fed acts again 

But * behind ^ .‘tetter in the 

currency markets, tSe recent see-saw in 
tame interest rates is a Sharp reminded 
tfot there % k Ipqtf deal of 

Uncertainty around,* not least of ail in 
the. jtfmteu State*. The sharpness of die 
decline ih Eurodollar rates in the last two 
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months, with the 3-month rate coming 
down from about 1 if per cent to a recent 
low of 84 per cent as funds returned to 
the market out of marks, surprised 
dealers; it wa9 a percentage point or more 
steeper than they had expected. There 
had, however, been an increase in the 
supply of Eurodollars just when there was 
a reduction in demand from American 
banks, partly because of the new reserve 
requirements. But now that the Fed is 
proposing to impose interest Ceilings 
(regulation Q requirements) on commer¬ 
cial paper issued by bank holding com¬ 
panies, the American banks are faced 
again with a very similar situation to that 
which made certificates of deposits uncom¬ 
petitive. So now, as then, they may step 
up their borrowings of Eurodollars, 
despite reserve requirements. And so, on 
this reckoning, rates were rising again 
this week, with 3-month Eurodollars back 
to over 10 per cent. 

The idea of imposing this restraint on 
commercial paper is by no means new; 
the Fed’s Mr Andrew Brimmer, for one, 
discussed its merits in the summer. But 
the significance of its timing, announced 
towards the end of last week and still to 
be made effective, is that it destroys any 
suspicions that the Fed had shiftea away 
from its tight credit question. It also begs 
the question as to whether the authorities 
are taking seriously the fact that some of 
America’s leading indicators—the factors 
like man-hours that are believed 4o lead 
turns in the business cycle~have« now 
moved upwards;, , 

It is protahfr stfU tnjg .that intent 
rates in the UWfudl States will not come 
down much from the present high, even 
if slightly redutad* levels until. expec¬ 
tations of inflation have been Grooved, 
and that day still seem* some way’^ Ip 
die Eurodollar xharket, 'rites may level 
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off roughly where they are now, any 
tendency to be pulled down again by the 
continued return of marks being more 
than Hkely offset by the fact that, whether 
or not the American banks step up their 
eventual borrowings, there i$, a heavy 
seasonal demand for Eurodollars for 
window-dressing as the year-end 
approaches. 

EEC farms _ 

Germany looks 
across the channel 

Hamburg 

The Germans are not used to taking 
Britain as a model for solving economic 
problems. Nevertheless they are now look¬ 
ing with keen interest at two institutions 
across the channel, the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission and the agricultural system of de¬ 
ficiency payments. In Bonn, particularly at 
the ministry of economics, experts are con¬ 
vinced that the EEC will be forced to 
abandon the present system of indirect 
subsidies and to imitate the British one. 
The levy system of the EEC has produced 
huge surpluses of agricultural goods. And 
the larger they become, the greater the 
burden of payments to the community’s 
fund. No countries at the moment appear 
to be capable of providing a lead to end 
the vicious circle. They are all hanging 
on to the nucleus of the EEC : the French 
because they get three times more money 
out of the fund than they have to pay in, 
and the Germans because they do not 
want disruption of the EEC machinery. 

The fact is that the agricultural system 
for the moment is more formal than real. 
After the devaluation of the French franc 
and the upvaluation of the mark there is 
only a free agricultural market between 
Italy and the Benelux countries France 
and west Germany have had to establish 
a levy system at the border in order to 
protect their farmers from the conse¬ 
quences of changing parities. In order to 
re-establish a free market the French have 
agreed to abolish their levies in about two 
years and the Germans have only six 
weeks. They therefore have to find 
another way of protecting their farmers in 
time for the next EEC meeting next 
Monday. The solution suggested by the 
government is a complicated one. The 
value-added tax on sales by German 
farmers will be raised from 5 to 8 per cent, 
providing them with an effective subsidy 
of 3 per cent or roughly DM 1.3 billion. 


The community has also proposed com¬ 
pensation of about DM400 million out of 
the common fund. German farmers were 
expecting to lose about DM1.7 billion 
after revaluation given no levy system at 
the border. 

This is no more than a trick. Nearly 
everybody is convinced that the com¬ 
munity system cannot stand these distor¬ 
tions for a long time, nor is it possible to 
find a final solution of financing the com¬ 
mon fund. Technically, the six must pro¬ 
duce one by the end of the year. Politically, 
anything more than an interim solution is 
highly unlikely. The French want to ex¬ 
tract a high price for even beginning a 
new round of negotiations with Britain, 
in the shape of large sums to restructure 
French agriculture. But Bonn does not 
want to mortgage itself further to the pre¬ 
sent agricultural system, which would also 
prove highly expensive for the British. In 
future Germany is likely to aigue firmly 
that the system must De changed, and 
France will just have to accept this fact. 
There is some irony to this, in that it has 
largely been the insistence of German 
farmers on high prices that has led to the 
present surpluses. Whether Bonn fully 
understands how the British system works 
is not yet clear. Deficiency payments by 
themselves do not stop surpluses any more 
than the present system. What is en¬ 
couraging is that Bonn is now looking 
hard for a way out of the present impasse. 

Efta and Nordek 

Waiting for the 
big catch 


This week’s six-monthly meeting in 
Geneva of ministers from the European 
Free Trade Association will be over¬ 
shadowed by the common market summit 
meeting in a fortnight’s time. It is 
the usual Efta paradox that good 
news for the applicants to the EEC on the 
start of negotiations will be the beginning 
of the end for Efta itself. It was always 
meant as a halfway house to wider 
European integration. But in case the 
green light is not given to Britain, 
Norway, Denmark and Ireland, business 
has to go on as usual. For the Scandina¬ 
vian members, this includes continuing to 
make plans for their own little common 
market, Nordek. 

So far, as the meeting of prime 
ministers in Stockholm at die beginning 
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of this week showed, progress Has been 
slow despite W mass of studies-and redolts. 
Denmark, in the process of becoming a 
predominantly industrial country, wants 
* protection for its infant industries, as well 
as a lot more exporting scope for its 
farmers. And Norway, too, wants some 
limits on competition from the stronger 
Swedish economy. Therefore arguments 
on how complete the common market 
should be, and how fast it should be 
achieved, are bound to continue for some 
time. 

Meanwhile, within Efta, there will be 
a few recurring internal problems to talk 
over, such as Britain’s aluminium smelters 
and its imports of frozen fish fillets. And 
of course there is Britain's import deposit 
scheme, which goes on and on. But the 
one hard bit of business will be Iceland’s 
application for full membership—-virtually 
certain to be approved this time round. 

Iceland’s accession is bound to provoke 
new moans from British trawlermen whose 
vocal complaints over the volume of 
frozen fish fillet imports from Scandinavia 
led to the reimposition of the 10 per 
cent duty a year ago. The current agree¬ 
ment, which provided for a 24,000 ton 
limit on duty-free British imports of this 
type of fish from its Efta partners has 
proved unworkable—last year the limit 
was exceeded by nearly 50 per cent. But 
this arrangement was due to run out at 
the end of this year anyway. A new 
scheme of minimum export prices, to 
be policed by the exporting countries, is 
now being hammered out to replace it. 
This is bound to be a compromise, as 
Norway and Denmark, the main exporting 
countries involved, would like to see a 
complete liberalisation, while the British 
trawler industry wants to see quantitative 
restrictions on imports, on the grounds 
that these are less easy to avoid. 

As a new Efta member Iceland will 
become a partner in the minimum export 
price scheme for frozen fish fillets. On 
the face of it this is unlikely to make 
much difference, as the vast bulk of British 
imports from Iceland will still be subject 
to the same 10 per cent duty. Last year 
Britain imported only 400 tons of frozen 
fish fillets from Iceland, as against 34,500 
tons from Norway and Denmark. Iceland, 
which is almost totally dependent on fish 
for its exports, has been suffering badly 
from cost inflation following poor catches 
and a slump in the world fish prices >vhich 
produced two successive devaluations in 
1967 and 1968, and has over the past few 
years been turning increasingly towards 
the more lucrative American market. But 
Efta membership, with the 10 per cent 
duty off, and perhaps a better psycho¬ 
logical climate tor selling to Britain might 
make it think again, particularly as 
research on fishing grounds has shown 
that there will Be a significant drop in 
landings by British trawlers in 1970. Ice¬ 
land and Norway fish in different waters 
from the British so their tttdies should 
not be affected." This means that British 
imports of frozen fish, currently 15 per 
cent of consumption, may well go up 
dramatically next year. 






Transformation scans 
Road improvement is just one of the 
many ways in which the infrsitructure of 
the Development Areas is being 
transformed to serve the new growth 
industries now springing up. 

In the North-East the Tyne Tunnel 
was completed last year and the final f 
section of the Durham Motorway is to be 
opened soon. The second Mersey Tunnel is 
under construction and link roads will 
improve access to the rest of the 
North-West and the nearby M.0. The M.74 
and dual carriageway A.1 now link the 
main industrial centresotSootland totbe 
national motorway system. There is already 
a Wales-Midlands motorway link, and the 
completed Severn Bridge With approach 
roads forms part of the planned London- 
South Wales motorway. 

Financial Inoantivae 
If you build a rrevyfectory ypu can art 
26%/ and injQtae,£aees35% of the budding 
costs. There are also Ministry ofTechnology 
factories to rent - With rbrtt fred periods of ' 


2 or 5 years in some cases. 

There are Investment Grants of 40% for new 
manufacturing plant and machinery. 

There is more labour available. And for every 
man you train for a newly created job, there is a 
grant of £10 per week. 

There are Regional Employment Premiums of 
£97.10p.a.( £78 p.a. from April 1970) for ' 
every man on the payroll. M 

By getting in touch with the Ministry of A] 
Technology you get more than facts and 1 
literature, After discussing your requirements 
with you. the Ministry of Technology 4 

will show you what the Development * 

Areas have to offer, help ypu find a 
site or factory which will rheetyour iJ V 

needs artiarrangb for Vpu to fnest f v 

people on thespot (including jT J 

businessmen who have already Jr 

madethemove). -h ■ 

The Development Areas are in 
Scdtland r Walet^the Nort^ Merseyside end the ., 
South-West Benefits at higher rates are svjetyabto 
(n Northern Jrqland. 


To: H INOUiT«tlAL EXPANSION’, 
The MMstty of Technology, ) 
1 Victoria Sheet, London, B*W,1 
P/eaee tend me “Room to Expend 4 ' 
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Spain ' • / , , 

Alt planner^ noW 



Rodo, planning: Bravo, foraign affairs 

One of the last acts of Sr Espinosa, 
before giving up his job as minister or 
finance in the Spanish reshuffle, was to trv 
to use moral persuasion on the banking 
community. His objective was to cut tack 
the growth of credit to 18 per* cent this 
year (during the first seven months, it 
had already grown by at per cent). But 
after the ,two major financial scandals 
which have rocked Spain recently, the 
Matesa and Rumasa affairs, moral argu¬ 
ments were hardly likely to prove effec¬ 
tive. It Was obvioifs that Sr Espinosa's 
days were numbered. 

The two scandals rtvplved around some 
particularly flagrant mismanagement of 
official credit distribution. It became clear 
that a mess of this size could only happen 
through a complete lack of co-ordination 
between the heads of government econo¬ 
mic departments, each representing 
widely different and competing pressure 
groups. This was the way General Franco 
had carefully arranged his governments 
since 1939, to balance falanglsts against 
monarchists, liberals and chrotjan demo¬ 
crats. The crucial point about the 
reshuffle is that >thi* tradition has been 
abandoned, in the economic as well as 
other departments. The new ministers 
will feel very much at home under the 
umbrella of Sr Lopez Rodo, one of the 
very few ministers able to hold 'his posi¬ 
tion at the planning ministry and, pro¬ 
bably more important, a self confessed 
member of the Opus Dei. The housing 
ministry has been taken over by Sr 
Vicente Mortes, an old friend and col¬ 
league of Sr Lopez Rodo. The same is 
true of the new ministers of agricuhure 
and industry. 

Together they will be trying to steer a 
cautious path between inflation on the one 
hand and a further bout of stagnation 
on the other. By temperament they are 
expansionists. And alter three years of 
slow growth and balance of payments 
difficulties, the economy is finally moving 
again. Growth this year should be higher 
than last year’s 4.4 per cent, if still well 
under the 7 per cent rate of 1965 and 
1966. The second development f plan, Sr 
Rodo’s baby, will play a 'crucial'part in all 
this. v fjgd priorities of crude growth 
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economic integration Vw'th the reit of. 
Europe the next big step. 
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Nwleaipovovr '• 

Light-water prices 
were too light 

Truth may he catching up with American 
nudear power reactors. For a long time, 
American nuclear salesmen have been 
claiming that capital costs for their reac¬ 
tors are lower than those for Britain’s 
advanced gas-cooled reactor. Though the 
cost differential has rarely been put at 
more than 5 per cent, this argument has 
been a powerful sales tool, given the 
conservative cast of most utility companies 
and the tens of millions of pounds 
involved in each power station order. 
Now the tide is beginning to turn ami 
throughout the world men of power are 
beginning to accept that the AGR is as 
cheap to construct as the light-water 
reactors, perhaps even a mite cheaper. 
And of course the AGR will be cheaper 
to operate : there is little controversy 
about that 

The latest support for the AGR posi¬ 
tion comes from the United States itself. 
Nuclear Industry, a publication of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, has recently 
published an article estimating that at cur¬ 
rent prices a 1,000 megawatt plant of the 
lightwater type, scheduled to operate by 
*975 will cost slightly more than 
£70 per kilowatt to build. This compares 
with the £70 per kilowatt estimate for the 
twin AGRs, each of 625 megawatts, being 
installed at Hartlepool, which are sche¬ 
duled to go on line in 1974. But why are 
the AGRs suddenly looking so good in 
these comparisons ? Part of the explana¬ 
tion is the higher rate of inflation in the 
United States in the past few years. But 
the rise in the estimated cost of the Ameri¬ 
can reactors has also been caused, accord¬ 
ing to the Nuclear Industry artide, by 
. more complete definition of bills ol 
materials than included in original esti¬ 
mates, higher than initially estimated unit 
costs and higher material qualities for 
structures, piping and electrical systems, and 
added safety systems. 

In other words, the Americans had not 
been induding everything they should 
have In their estimates—the precise 
charge the British nudear power industry 
has for years been hurling at them. 
,The authors of the artide, Harold 
E. Vann and John H. Crowley, both 
executive* of United Engineers & Con¬ 
structors, are pessimistic too about the 
price of the light-water reactors in the 
near future. Concern on the part of the 
American v public 1 about thermal ? and 
radioactive pollution may wel( Result in 
stricter design standards, raising prices 
further. American nuclear power stations 
may no longer be allowed to dump their 
waste hot water into a river of lake. Some 
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utitify companies' ere already 
required f to erect 1 the expensive cooling 
towers that have been standard in Britain 
from the beginning of the nudear power 
*p^Ogrartuoe. out never underestimate the 
power of an American salesman. Even 
if fight-water reactors cost more than 
AGR*, the American salesmen will sell 
them. Occasionally though, an AGR sale 
might slip through. 

Supersonics _ 

Playing it rough 

Would that members of Parliament in 
Britain could get their hands oh depart¬ 
mental memoranda with the relative ease 
that American congressmen can. A 
report advising the Department of Trans¬ 
portation not to proceed with the 
construction of a supersonic airliner has 
been extracted from a reluctant depart¬ 
ment and circulated by Representative 
Henry Reuss; it is probable that the 
department itself agrees with a good deal 
that the report says. Among other 
things, it forecasts that fares on a 
supersonic airliner would be 36 per cent 
higher than those on a subsonic one, 
and questions how many passengers 
are likely to be willing to pay a 
premium this size. It also takes a gaff to 
the popular belief that the effect that 
importing supersonic airliners would 
have on the American balance of pay¬ 
ments makes it imperative for the United 
States to build one of its own. Not so says 
the report, building it could have au 
adverse effect on the overall balance of 
payments. 

The arguments may not be as cast iron 
as they sound; airlines operating only a 
limited number of supersonic airliners 
would cross-subsidise them out of profits 
on other, slower services and not be so 
foolish at to attempt to pass on a cost 
differential as high as 36 per cent to the 
travelling public. 

The real headache for the Admini¬ 
stration is judging whether, in a world 
likely to ban all supersonic flying over 
land, the strictly overseas traffic would 
require enough supersonic airliners to 
justify the huge cost of development. The 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s 
flight manager pleaded this week for the 
ban to be lifted, with scant chance of 
success. It is a long time since develop- 
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bring luxury and versatility to flooring 


DEB RON Carpet Tiles are an exciting new development 
using the unique Debroh process of bonding a pile into a 
heavy PVC backing. A secondary backing of expanded 
PVC, with a glass fibre web to give double stability, has 
been incorporated. The dense luxurious pile of 100% Qri* 
Nylon has 72 tufts to the square inch, producing a surface 
of carpet appearance. combined with exceptional wear 
performance and is supplied in 18' squares in an attractive 
colour range. 

DEBRON Carpet Tiles have been specially developed for 
loose installation without underfelt and can installed 
direct on any level non-iriip floor surface, without adhesive 


or seaming of any kind. 

DEBRON Carpet Tiles are ideal for a wide range of install¬ 
ations, offices, shops, public buildings for example. They 
are particularly suitable for open plan or landscaped office 
schemas where immediate and easy access is required to 
telephone and power points incorporated in the sub-floor, 
and the tiles can easily be interchanged without hayiqg to 
be trimmed. 

DEBRON is also available 64' wide for bonding to all floor 
surfaces or for using with underlay. 

For further details and sample* pleat# complete the 
coupon. 
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mint cost was put as low as $i billion. 
This happens to be the first civil aircraft 
developed in die United States'" srfbh 
government rather than Company fupds; 
it must also be one of the first where it 
has been so plainly recognised that the 
exttra drag that comes with flying super¬ 
sonic must always make the aircraft more 
expensive to build and fly than a 
subsonic one. Not all of this is 
spelled out in the report, but it tells more 
than is available to the British and 
French taxpayers, who have just been 
promised (by the British Government) 
that they will not in future have to wait 
for 2i years before learning by how many 
more milfiona the cost of building 
Concorde has jumped. The Ministry of 
Technology admitted this week that its 
costing methods gave it 11 timely infor¬ 
mation of increases.*' It is only that the 
Government kept this knowledge to 
itself. 

DDT 


Showing the way 

Canada has banned the use of DDT for 
all but a few agricultural purposes. The 
ban follows the lead of Sweden, Denmark, 
and several American states and makes it 
likely that other countries will shortly 
prohibit the insecticide. In Britain, a 
report is m fact now before the Ministry 
of Agriculture that recommends legislation 
to licence the use of all persistent pesti¬ 
cides and to cut back on DDT. 

The case for banning it is strong and 
much more fully researched than that 
which led to the* hasty prohibition of 
cyclamates a few weeks ago. Since DDT is 
not broken down by the environment after 
use, concentrations have been budding 
up in animal tiftiue over the past twenty- 
five years. So persistent is the chemical 
that if there was a world-wide ban on its 
use now, it would still take two hundred 
years for all traces to disappear In the 
Great Lakes, fish have been found with 
as much as twelve parts in a million of 
DDT and the concentration has already 
grown so high in the average east coast 
American citizen that technically he 
would be unfit for human consumption 
(although there are no signs that DD1 
causes humans any harm, it does 
definitely distort the hormones and genes 
of fish and birds, with some species becom¬ 
ing extinct as a result). Under Canada's 
new laws, worked out after a successful 
pilot scheme in Ontario, the levels of 
DDT currently allowed in food products 
are being sharply reduced and there will 
be frequent spot checks on crops, wildlife 
and imports. 

DDT is no longer widely used in 
Europe anyway. It is only in developing 
tropical counties, where it remains the 
cheapest and <|nost effective way of con¬ 
trolling malaria and tsetse fly, that the 
arguments lor the tontfmflng u& of DDT r * 
* remaim powerful. Elsewhere. the sooner 
Canada the better. 
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Lebanon 

But the caravan 
moves on 


Since the days when they were known as 
Phoenicians, the Lebanese have pre¬ 
ferred to make money not war. Despite 
all the heartburnings of the Intra Bank 
collapse of 1966 the Lebanon’s economy 
has come back with a boom, sufficient to 
ensure that no businessman flying to Beirut 
from London cancelled his seat during the 
local difficulties caused by the Palestinian 
guerrillas. The International Monetary 
Fund’s reckoning of the foreign assets held 
by the seven principal Middle Eastern 
countries ranks l^ebanon second only to 
Kuwait as follows * 


Pop million per head 
Kuwait 0 54 $319.9 

Lebanon 2 58 $125 8 

Saudi Arabia 70 $122 5 

Iraq 8 63 $52 4 

Egypt 3168 $ 7 7 


Of course Israel, with its 2.74 million 
population, can notch up $252 a head in 
foreign assets, a fact that probably means 
much more to the Lebanese businessman 
than it does to his unwanted Arab terrorist 
neighbours. For Israel is the only neigh¬ 
bouring country with which it is possible 
to compare the Lebanon. And it is an 
open secret among the Lebanese that the 
economic benefits to be gained by running 
a near approximation of a European- 
motivated commercial society, attracting 
the funds of the oil-wealthy Arabs of the 
Gulf and elsewhere, could only suffer if 
a modus vivendi were ever worked out 
between Arab and Jew. 

The revenues flowing from the gallon# 
of oil have happily poured into the pint 
pot which is Lebanon, It has not merely 
been a question of vast fortunes having 
been made out 6f doing business with 
Saudis and Kuwaitis, in a where 
alcohol is only one or the fcvaihibfe plttt- 
*sUre£, riofrftafly denied in the stricter Arab 
countries. For there has even been a 
remarkably strict Lebanese delf-discipline, 


such as the rule that no citizen is allowed 
to hazard his money at the country’s only 
casino, the state-owned one m Beirut, 
unless he can produce a tax-receipt show¬ 
ing he has declared an income of more 
than some £2,000 So by this happy device 
it is the foreigners who help subsidise an 
economy which depends entirely on non- 
Lebanese making it viable. Lebanon’s 
trade balance always has a massive deficit 
But this is countered by greater earnings 
for travel and transport and transfers 
of private caprtal into the country. 

It is less than a year since helicopter- 
borne Israeli troops destroyed 13 Arab air¬ 
liners at Beirut airport, including 10 
belonging to Middle East Airlines, the 
Lebanon’s money-spinning flag carrier. 
MEA has replaced all these with bigger 
and faster aircraft making larger profits. 
Tourists may still remember the fedayeen 
crisis when next year’s holiday season 
opens. But even here the Lebanese are 
making capital out of their present prob¬ 
lems, by deluging western European travel 
agents with offers of cut-price holidays, 
reduced because of the crisis It takes a 
bad war to keep the Lebanese down. 
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Simon men call up computer 
services as readily as they 
reach for a slide rule. 

It is a sign of a young, alert 
management with an eye on 
tomorrow. 


Not only for the routine 
management services either. 
Their computers help to plot 
complicated pipe-runs for 
a chemical plant or draft 
alternative contract proposals 
at a flick of a switch. 


This computer attitude puts 
them in a good position to 
advise customers on whether 
computer control would be 
desirable in process plants 
which Simon design and instal. 



Kona 

The wandering won 

The Korean won, which has been demon¬ 
strating for the last four years the gentle 
art of floating, mainly downwards, took 
the biggest leap for wme years this week, 
when the rate at which foreign exchange 
banks buy it was lowered by 4.5 per 
cent. Not ’the world’s most resounding 
devaluation, but a sign that one of the 
high fliers among developing countries is 
running into some nasty foreign exohange 
problems. Korea is still in the bottom 20 
per cent of developing countries, despite 
receiving one of the highest levels of aid 
per head in the world, mainly from its 
good military ally the United States. But 
growth in the past few years has been 
running at an impressive 10 per cent in 


real terms. An intensive birth control 
programme has pushed down popula¬ 
tion growth from 3 to 2.3 per cent. And 
the country has an unusually high level 
of gross capital formation—over 25 per 
cent last year. Indeed the main com¬ 
ponents of growth have been the enviable 
ones of investment and exports, which 
shot up by 45 per cent last year with 
manufactures accounting for three- 
quarters of them. 

This hardly sounds like a desperately 
poor, developing country. Nor does the 
relatively small part played by agriculture, 
which provides less than 30 per cent of 
gnp. 'But this is part of the trouble. The 
impressive performances of investment 
and exports have only been achieved by 
an equally large increase on the import 
side, and in medium term debt, mainly in 
the form of suppliers’ credits. Domestic 
savings have generated not much more 


than half the resources ne ed e d for die 
. investment progmmme^ The gap fkap 4 ad 
to be filled kpm abroad. jAftd 
trial boom has depended heavily op 
imports ’(the import contents of exports 
goes over 50 per cent), so that the trade 
deficit just about trebled between 1964 
and 1968. Curiously the Korean effort in 
Vietnam has helped to counterbalance 
this—the United Slates pays for it in 
dollars. But once again the main gap 
has been filled by the capital inflow. And 
here the chickens will come home to 
roost in the early 1970s, wh«n it. is 
reckoned that 20 per cent of eikpofts will 
be mortgaged for debt repayments (with 
Che proportion rising to a third by the 
late ’1970s). Something needs to be done 
to improve the trade balance and dis¬ 
courage the taking on of too much new 
debt. In th<is context a floating exchange 
rate is a useful weapon. 


France: after the franc, the regions 


In the struggle to save the franc the issue 
which actually brought down General de 
Gaulle’s government, the’problem of the 
regions, has been forgotten. The contrast 
between the Pans area and the rest of 
France is, despite over 20 years of regional 
policy, tending to grow And it is not sur¬ 
prising that the general was defeated on 
proposals which, although apparently 
giving the regions greater sav, and a better 
economic shape—he wanted 40 cut the 
present number of 21 by around half— 
kept control of the money bags firmly in 
Pans. One of the difficulties is that there 
are essentially two types of regional prob¬ 
lem, that of the farming west and south, 
and that of the north And it is perhaps 
because there is so little which can be done 
with large tracts of France that it was 
one of France’s most powerful industrial 
areas, the Nord region, which received 
the biggest government hand-out last year. 
Where the problem is one of ageing in¬ 
dustries, something can be done, even if 
the inhabitants of the Nord would argue 
that it is happening all too slowly. With 
close to 4 million inhabitants the region 
produces a twelfth of France’s gross 
national product. But it also has one of 
the highest levels of unemployment and a 
steady trickle of emigration. Part of its 
problems are the familiar ones of tradi¬ 
tional industries like coal, textiles and 
steel being in the midst of a drastic 
reshaping with the usual harsh effects on 
unemployment—by 1975 the mines will 
provide work for only half the present 
80,000. But on top of this the authorities 
have to provide jobs for about 60,000 
school-leavers each year, the consequence 
of a higher birth rate than in the rest of 
France* 

An ambitious “white paper” published 
by the regional planning body at the 
beginning of last year, estimates that by 
the year 2000 the region’ wW heed an 
additional 250,000 new jobs in industry 
and another 700,000 In services. This will 
require money—and 85 per cent of it 
comes from Parity On average the central 
government gives *22,000 in development 
grants and loans for each new job created. 
On top of this new companies are exempt 
from local taxes tot the first five years. 


Last year 14,000 new jobs were pro¬ 
vided and 35,000 are planned for 1969. 
But a good many of these successes are 
the result of nationalised industries rather 
than the private sector moving north. 
Renault-Peugeot is building a joint plant 
to produce car engines, at La Basse, and 
Renault is building an assembly plant on 
its own at Douai These will give work 
to between 10,000 and 15,000 people m 
two or three years’ time. Simca is plan¬ 
ning to build a factory near Valenciennes, 
the former steel area. 

So far little continental or American 
investment has been attracted and the 
dozen or so British companies are con¬ 
centrated at Calais Foreign capital has 
poured into neighbouring Belgium instead. 
The Nord region has a market of 65 
million people within a radius of 300 kilo¬ 
metres. But—and this is probably the 
largest single obstacle—for years Paris has 
been neglecting the infrastructure of the 
north. 

The region would benefit enormously, 
if and when a channel tunnel is built— 
especially once Britain is in the common 
market—-but again the decision is in the 
hands of Paris. Further, an investor who 
chooses to settle in Belgium gets more 


financial support from the government, 
and he can probably buy his land for 6-8 
francs a square metre, compared with 
18 francs just across the border around 
Lille. And though he has to pay his 
workers higher wage rates, fringe benefits 
are less. 

As long as the regions have no legisla¬ 
tive or financial powers of their own, 
regional development is little more than 
a slogan. There are a good many regional 
bodies. Since 1964, for instance, each 
French region has had a CODER, an 
assembly composed of 12 regional per¬ 
sonalities, nominated by the prefect of 
the region, and 12 representatives each of 
local government, the trade unions and 
industry. But the CODER is far from 
being an effective vehicle for the region’s 
economic problems. It is short on qualified 
people to concentrate on project research ; 
it is bogged down by a load of French 
bureaucracy. And the fact that the prefect 
of the region asks for its advice three or 
four times a year is little more than a sop 
to the growing pressures in the regions for 
more independence. True, the national 
budget has been rcgionalised but the 
centre still decides how the regional 
budget is shared among the various depart¬ 
ments inside a region. Thus regional 
reform must still loom large on M. 
Pompidou’s agenda 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


A divvy for investors 


As the optimists had hoped, statutory 
dividend restraint is to finish at the end 
of this year. On Thursday the Chief 
Secretary to the Treasury, Mr Jack 
Diamond, confirmed that the 3$ per cent 
ceiling for increases in company dividends 
will lapse in December. Ministers have 
never actually had to use their legal 
powers to compel companies to toe the 
line. Indeed the chief secretary seemed 
to regard it as a cause for congratulations 
that this form of government by threat of 
administrative action had worked so 
smoothly. As from January, it will revert 
to the more familiar form of government 
by exhortation. Companies will be 
expected to use M restraint,” and to keep 
their dividend increases in line with the 
general rise in other incomes. Where an 
individual company blatantly doesn’t— 
and especially where higher dividends are 
made possible because a company is 
exploiting a monopoly situation—the 
company will be referred to the Prices 
and Incomes Board. During such inves¬ 
tigations by the PIB, the increase in the 
dividend can be compulsorily deferred by 
government order. As a more general 
weapon, Mr Diamond gave notice that 
company taxes could and would be raised 
if dividends as a whole rose by more than 
earned incomes. 

This second and general weapon is a 
reasonable one for a government to point 
to in its armoury. More specific restraints 
have always been an uneconomic non¬ 
sense. Allegedly, they have been supposed 
to strengthen the Government’s restraints 
on wages. Yet in practice, even the tight 
dividend controls of the past 18 months 
have done nothing to strengthen these. In 
fact, this has been a period in which an 
already feeble wages policy has steadily 
disintegrated. 

Even in theory, dividend restraints are 
not only irrelevant to a sensible incomes 
policy. They are actually harmful in other 
ways. As 'Mr Diamond is weH aware, 
hot only have company profits been rising 
less than wages and salaries under the 
present Government, but dividends have 
been rising even more slowly overall. It 
is entirely misconceived to bring pressure 
On to more successful companies to 
moderate their dividend increases ; what 


you want is a competitive policy that 
forces the weaker ones in declining 
industries to cut theirs. The policy that 
was abandoned on Thursday was not one 
under which an efficient capital market 
could be expected to work. Hopefully, it 
may now start to work better than it has 
done for the past three years. 

Economy 

How invisible? 


With the political hoo-ha simmering over 
the trade figures, the Board of Trade was 
making the most this week of one indispu¬ 
table fact : Britain is doing much better on 
invisibles than anyone had anticipated. As 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told the 
City at the Mansion House dinner three 
weeks ago, the monthly favourable balance 
on invisibles was only £24 million in 1967, 
but £34 million last year and as much as 
£50 million in the first six months of 
this year. And if one looks simply 
at earnings, forgetting about what 
Britain pays out on the other side of the 
account, invisibles contribute close on 
40 per cent of Britain’s total foreign 
earnings—nearly £3,700 million last year. 

Although helped by devaluation, invisi¬ 
bles were looking up even before that—or 
at lea$t some of diem. In the public sector, 
government services and transfers now 
seem to have settled down to a stable 
deficit of some £450 million a year, still 
as large as ever, despite the Government's 
hopes of trimming it. In the private 
sector, profits and dividends are pro¬ 
viding the biggest bonus: obviously they 
were a major beneficiary from devalua¬ 
tion, since more than 80 per cent of 
Britain’s investment overseas is in count¬ 
ries which did not devalue with Britain 
in November 1967. But even After the 
automatic devaluation boost was over, 
they still rose ; the surplus on them was 
£66 million higher in the first six months 
of this year than at the same time last 
year. Some of this latest rise r^tt^cts smal¬ 
ler outflows as a result of the lower level 
of company profits in some industries in 
Britain. Quite a lot came from oily where 
overseas earnings if* 1968 were kept artifi¬ 


cially low by the high tanker freight 
rates following the Suez crisis. Income 
from shipping in 1969 is accordingly 
below 1968’s (you can’t have your cake 
and eat it), but still just in the black. 

Civil aviation’s surplus declined last 
year following the BOAC pilots’ strike 
and post-devaluation adjustments, but 
thanks to increased traffic is now running 
at an annual £34 million. Tourism 
continues to do splendidly—-not only 
because British expenditure abroad 
is being held back by the persistent 
£50 travel allowance and the squeeze, 
but above all because foreign visitors 
continue to pour 'into Britain at a rate 
about a quarter above last year’s. 

The M other services ” category covers 
some strange bedfellows. There is the film 
and television industry which contributes 
a net £25 million, thanks mainly to a 
hefty £35 million pumped into' Britain 
by the Americans, which should strictly 
be counted as a capital item and without 
which Che category would show a small 
loss. There are royalty payments which 
fluctuate a lot from year to year. And 
most importantly, there is the contribution 
of the City of London which a special 
one-off Bank of England study put at 
an annual £235 million even before 
devaluation and which must be chipping 
in even more now. Insurance accounts for 
nearly half of this ; this sector's net earn¬ 
ings abroad have been doing particularly 
well over the past two or three years in 
the absence of any notable hurricane-type 
disasters. The rest comes from banking, 
merchanring and things like unit and 
investment trusts. 

It is ironical that it is the wicked City 
and its related activities that are doing 
most to help Mr Wilson’s miracle. 
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BOAC takes good cars of you 


Pilots' pay 

Muddled thinking 


Many people find airline pilots an obstin¬ 
ate and irritating group of men with 
considerable ideas of their own importance 
and the sort of salary it should attract. 
Among these must now be numbered the 
Prices and Incomes Board and the pilots’ 
employer, the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. But before it came out with 


BUSINESS : BRITAIN 

a flat rejection of the pilots' claim to be 
paid more money—to be precise, some¬ 
thing like £4,000 a year more—for flying 
jumbo Boeing 747s, the PIB should have 
paused to consider what it was saying. 

The jumbos, said the board, are not 
going to be any more difficult or tiring to 
fly, nor will they require more skill, than 
today's jets of half their size. Working 
conditions on the flight deck will in prac¬ 
tice be substantially better than they are 
on all but Soviet aircraft. So there is no 
case for paying a bonus to the crews who 
work on them, a bonus that would bring 
a senior captain’s pay up to £13,000 a 
year. Did the PIB say this because it was 
dealing with men whose yearly incomes 
would then have run to five figures, or 
does it intend the principle to be applied 
across the whole field of industrial bar¬ 
gaining ? Because if it does, the implica¬ 
tions could be chaotic. 

It is an unwritten rule that the man 
on the shop floor expects some of the 
bonuses of automation passed on to him, 
even though the introduction of new 
machines usually makes his job lighter, not 
heavier. No shop steward in his right mind 
would accept innovation on any other 
terms. Why should pilots be expected to 
act any differently ? Merely because their 
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wages are higher ? That in itself is no 
good reason for saying they should act 
otherwise and be rewarded otherwise than 
.any other body of unionised workers 
negotiating with the management about 
new working methods. 

Should the answer to this be that men 
who expect to be paid in excess of 
£12,000 a year ought to act with the 
decorum expected of management rather 
than the aggressiveness expected of the 
shop floor, it is worth pointing out that 
managers of companies that are modernis¬ 
ing and expanding do demand and get 
higher rates of pay than those in small and 
static businesses. To say that BOAC pilots 
are over-paid for the work they do is a 
case that can be argued rationally, 
although the pilots themselves would 
never accept it and could point to pay 
scales in other airlines as evidence that 
they are, cost of living permitting, asking 
no more than the going rate for the job. 
But to introduce, as a justification for not 
paying them more, the principle that pay 
rises should only lie awarded when work¬ 
ing conditions actually deteriorate, by 
becoming both longer and tougher, is not 
only nonsense, but goes against e\ crything 
that industry has been trving to do to 
ameliorate working conditions. 


Fireworks: fun by licence ? 


Before and after this November’s bonfire 
and fireworks parties there has been heavy 
pressure on the Government to ban the 
sale of fireworks—except to groups holding 
licences from a local authority—because 
of the number of accidents. Last year 
over 2,500 people were taken to hospital 
for treatment during the Guy Fawkes 
season. More than 390 of them were classed 
as suffering from “ serious injuries," which 
could mean losing an eye or a finger. The 
serious casualties were 10 per cent up on 
the previous year, and over half the acci¬ 
dents happened to children under 13. The 
Government has agreed to meet the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 
the Consumer Association, and the British 
Safety Council which have been leading 
the campaign for a ban, to consider their 
case 14 in the light of this year’s accident 
figures." And Mr Gwilym Roberts, a 
Labour backbencher, hopes to introduce a 
Bill of his own with the same restrictions. 

At first sight the opponents of general- 
use fireworks have a good case, but things 
are not as simple as that. The firework 
accident figures since 1961 have gone down 
in five out of the last seven years and 
post-Guy Fawkes reports this week indicated 
that this year’s injuries were 40 per cent 
down on 1968 A number of the more 
dangerous pyrotechnics have been banned. 
There are also tighter limits on the 
explosive power of the small boy’s joy, the 
“banger." Ten per cent of the accidents 
ttyt happen are listed by the Home Office 
as caused “by unknown reasons including 
the use of home-made fireworks," and in 
the linked States—which bans fireworks 
except to licensed groups—there were 
several deaths last year because illegal 
fireworks went wrong. Tljpre have been 
no firework deaths in Britain since 1964. 

4 If the firework s were banned for general 
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sale it could be, say the manufacturers, 
that children of 14 and 15 might make 
their own and perhaps sell some of them to 
younger children. But this is not the only 
objection. Retail sales of fireworks average 
between 5 million and 6 million a year 
in Britain, and children look forward to 
firework parties, which should be safe il 
adults light the fireworks correctly. 

While it is true that one local authority, 
Lewes, has had a magnificent firework 
display each year for over a century, few 
other councils have had experience of 
running shows of this kind. It also seems 
fairly obvious that whenever local authori¬ 
ties were looking for possible economies, 
fireworks would be the first to go. 

The present campaign for a ban does 
not appear to have much effect on sales, 
with 80 per cent of the manufacturers’ 
annual production erupting on Guy Fawkes 
night. Most fireworks companies say 
they expect to have done better this year 
than last. But they are diversifying into 
“ industrial firewoiks" like bird scaren, 
marine distress rockets and so on The 
two biggest companies are Brocks and 
Standards which have a turnover of 
£1 million each. After them there is 
Pains Wessex, 60 per cent of whose pro¬ 
duction is already for the industrial fire¬ 
works' market, and then there is Astra 
fireworks. All of them have been hit 6y 
increased rates of purchase tax on fire¬ 
works, which rose from 27} per cent to 
33} per cent in March last year and then 
rose again to its present level of 36) per 
cent last November. While tap. (mi come 
up, profit levels have come ddwn: 

Even if there is no overall ban there 
are one or two safety changes that might 
be sensible, such as raising the age at 
which children can buy- fireworks from 



Shape of things to coma ? Organised 
fireworks in London 


13 to 16, an idea the Home Office will 
be considering in «the New Year, and a ban 
on bangers, which caused about jo per 
cent of the accidents last year. Limiting 
firework sales to a season, say three weeks 
or so before Guy Fawkes ^fay, so that 
fireworks were not considered as just some¬ 
thing you can buy over the j counter, has 
been another compromise suggestion. 

Finally, there is a case for having official 
inspection 6 f firewoiks themselves. If they 
arc not made properly they are very 
dangerous, but at the moment each manu¬ 
facturer is responsible for his product’s 
safety. In the Wg run, an qfifcud. check 
on die safety standards would help the 
manufacturers by making the public, which 
is certainly increasingly nervous about Guy 
Fawkes night, mote confident about using 
fireworks* , « . ~ , , 
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We’d like to introduce 
are changing the rules of 

All they know about in¬ 
vesting is that it’s a way to 
make more money than they 
have now. 

Yet every day thousands 
of these people are emerging 
from all corners of the 
free world. Destroying some 
of the financial world’s most 
cherished ideas in the process. 

The idea that only big 
money counts. And small 
money is more trouble than 
it’s worth. 

And the idea that a finan¬ 
cial advisor is someone who 
sits behind a desk waiting 
for people to bring him 
their money. 

At IOS, we’re proud of 
the part we’re playing in help¬ 
ing these people. By not sit¬ 
ting behind a desk. But by 
going out and seeing them. 

And giving them someone to talk to about making money. 

Because we think it’s about time the world of finance was 
changed from an economic force of the few to an economic force 
of the many. 

We believe the more people there are making people rich, 
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some of the people 

he money game. 




the richer the world will get. 

And in a rich world; our 
business and everybody’s 
business thrives. 

For 13 years, we’ve been 
working with people and 
governments to accomplish 
this. 



So far, we’ve helped 
more than 750,000 people 
throughout the world invest 
almost $2,000,000,000 
in business. Many of them 
sharing ownership for the 
first time. 

What’s more, through 
them, businesses through¬ 
out the world are receiving a 
fresh flow of capital they 
wouldn’t have received be¬ 
fore. Which is enabling them 
to create wealth where there 
wouldn’t have been wealth 
before. 


Right now, IOS does business on six continents—in mutual 
unds (unit trusts), banking, investment banking, insurance and 
>roperty. Our goal is to do business in every country of the free 
vorld and to keep on helping more and more people T|8|Q 
nvest in businesses all over the world. WiJ 

LTD. CANADA 
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Japan is just ^-an Air France jet away 

Grace of gardens illuminated with delicate colours every day-break. Expert calligraphy of the 
kimonos. Subtlety of the ancestral art of" living flowers ”. The soul of eternal Japan, symbolised 
by the serenity of Fujiama, asserts Itself in the heart of modem, colourful,'dynamic, vibrating, 
provocative Japan. A fitting setting for World Expo 70. Last stop on your flight along the “Silk 
Route”. A few hours of luxury and of relaxation in the sky, a hostess, a smile. Between Japan 
and you there is always an Air France Jet. in atMoMim aim* lumwim mt jmn m om. 


a votre service tht world over 
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Strikes 

A raspberry for 
your troubles 


The decision to call off their Guy 
Fawkes strike was the most important 
immediate consequence of Ixmdon’s 
firemen being offered a 17^ per cent 
pay rise 'this week. But die public 
embarrassment of the union leaders 
who had won the inn eases which will 
take * average firemen’s earnings from 
£**377 to £1,6is* on a 56-hour week 
could be a more significant trend. The 
throwing of bags of flour at Mr Terry 
Parry, the Fire Brigades Union general 
secretary, follows the barracking which 
the miners’ militants gave their elected 
leadership as a reward for winning every 
penny they had been asked to get from 
the National Goal Board. The determina¬ 
tion of the firemen to begin an indefinite 
strike from November 19th, because of 
a continuing wrangle over a rent- 
allowance system which gives firemen a 
much smaller amount than policemen, 
mav fade before the deadline date arrives, 
but the consequences of the disowning of 
their leaders may be greater. For the 
National and Local Government Officers’ 
Association, albeit a white-collai organ¬ 
isation, has just 1 ejected an offer of a 4] 
per cent increase which its executive had 
recommended and told its leaders to 
renegotiate upwards. It would seem that 
times, never easy for a trade union leader, 
are going to get a lot tougher this winter 
—'that is, unless a majoiity of firemen, 
miners, or what have you are prepared 
to stand by the leaders they elected to 
fight for them. 


Cruise ships 

Taking off 


Both P&O and Cunard have been talking 
to the airlines about building special cruise 
ships to which passengers will be flown 


by jumbo * jets,- and - this week Cunard 
announced that it is to build at least 
one mini-Q£ 2 specifically for the cruise 
market. Flying cruise passengers out to 
join ships in the Mediterranean or Carib¬ 
bean can be cheaper as well as more 
comfortable than taking them there by 
ship. It will also help the airlines to fill 
their seats, though charter aircraft capa¬ 
city is hard to come by for the coming 
season. 

Almost as significant as the growth of 
fly-cruise is the arrival in cruising of the 
cut-price techniques previously used at the 
lower end of the package hohday market. 
Here, the cruise trade splits in two, largely 
because shipping lines are different 
animals to package tour operators. Tour 
operators take enormous risks, and mini¬ 
mise their capital commitments, by 
chartering aircraft, or in this case ships ; 
the shipping lines build ships on a 20- 
year view, unblushingly arguing that they 
would not build them at all if they had 
to take much risk. Consequently, tour 
operators are prepared to cut prices to the 
bone to cater for the mass market, whereas 
most of the lines argue it is impossible to 
charge less than £7 a day, if they are 
to keep their traditional passengers in the 
manner to which ithey are accustomed. 

One of the chief pioneers of cut price 
cruises has been Sovereign Cruises, offering 
12-day holidays at £48. It has achieved 
a 100 per cent load factor and is currently 
negotiating for two or three more ships. 
Most of its customers have never cruised 
before. They tend to be middle-aged, 
only 10 per cent are children, and niosir 
are married couples. Clarksons is joining 
Soveicign in the cut price market next 
year, launching an 8-day £}6 Mediter¬ 
ranean cruise. The air package content of 
this would probably be around £17, leav¬ 
ing a daily rate of less than £2 ios. A 
two-berth cabin will be about 100 squaie 
feet, almost as much as the cheapest on 
the QE 2, but the ship to he used is 
normally a car ferry. 

Greek or Italian shipowners are 
generally favoured ait this end of the 
market, and several tour operators who 
would like to aim at the mass market 
have been having trouble finding the right 
ship. Lunn-Poly, currently taking 2,500 


, ' ^ ‘* 

passenger* a geaspft e» 4 ty eh fipef wfvic(^ 
hopes tU*' ijMhreg *«frr& 

It is hard t 

5,000-6,066 tfins, nipk,. cabin! 

with all facilities, * an 3 at a pBpfc of 
around £3 a day all-in. About 256,000 
British people went on a crUise last year, 
nearly 100,000 of them joining the * ship 
by air, and this is well over double the 
figure six years ago. By comparison^ the 
American market is probably around 
400,000 a year. 


Co-operatives 


Beware of the box 


'lhe Co-op, which has recently taken 'to 
advertising its new corporate image on 
television, has just had a nasty taste of 
what the box can do if one gets on the 
wrong side of it. The BBC screened 
a programme on the faltering fortunes 
of the Co-op retail society at MillotU, 
Cumberland, which is going into voluntary 
liquidation, and called into question the 
financial viability of other societies like 
it. The result was a rush of small savers 
drawing out their local Co-op sharehold¬ 
ings. Now the BBC has recanted— 
prompted by an irate delegation of 
Co-op leaders—and given a Co-op spokes¬ 
man his say on a subsequent programme. 

Members’ Withdrawals after the 
first broadcast are put at less than £1 
million which, seen against the £200 
million total investment by members, is 
unlikely to create any serious bottlenecks. 
And Millom itself—a £200,000 retail 
society in a declining northern industrial 
town—probably does not matter. But there 
are still far too many Millom*type 
skeletons in the Co-op’s cupboard. 

No more than 50 out of the present 600 
or so retail societies are likely to survive. 
'The rest are not so much meant to die 
hut amalgamate, hut this has proved a 
slow business. So the Co-op 'is probably 
right to refuse automatically to under¬ 
write the losses of retail societies in 
difficulty. But the loss of confidence 
caused by the incident has shocked the 
Co-op. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


RESERVES 


Gold and convertible currency reserves 
rose by £20 million in October after some 
repayment of central bank swap debts. 

CARS 

M6 ealee in October 8 per cent lower than 
lest year. New care sold on HP were a 
fifth lower. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Still running,at 1 per cent lower then a 
year ego in prpduchon industries. 

Value of the pound (1963* 20s) 

September 15a id. 


Indw 

Month 1963 100 


Industrial 
production * 
■fflnloviMnt * 


productivity * 

Export trade** 

a . orders on hand * t 
trade* 
ploymant * 

Retail prieas 
Export prices 
Import prides 
Wags rates (weakly) 


August 

September 


September 

July 

August 

October 

September 

August 

August 

September 


124 

96.9 

128 

146 

116 

111 

1107 

127.6 

123 

122 

133.2 


•Seasonally adjusted. Indicatort of export and 
retail trada and engineering order books reflect 
movements In volume ter me, i.a., tn value et 
constant prica. Unemployment refers to number 


Percentage change from ; 

Previous Three 

Twelve 

month 

months ago 

months ago 

-j 

+j 

+24 

-03 

-0.1 

-0.9 

-1 

X\i 

m 

-2* 

-1 

-Mil jr 

4-3 

4-2 

+1 

-4.6 

-4 0 

+0.6 ' 

4-0.3 

4-0.1 

+6.1 

ml 

+1 

+2* 

nil 

nil 


4-0.3 

+0.9 

+4.9 


wholly unemployed, excluding school-leaver P. In 
October this wes runnmg et an annual retie of 
2.4%. t End of period. ^Provisional. 
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Investment 


Charting the end for bears 


The ending of formal dividend restraint 
on Thursday came just in time to produce 
a late spurt in prices, carrying over into 
the most exhuberant after-hours trading 
that London has experienced for many a 
day. Many people in the City were 
inclined to discount its importance. They 
argued that for every Imperial Tobacco, 
Slater Walker and Rank Organisation 
which has bemoaned the ceiling, there 
is at least another big company straining 
to maintain dividend cover. But it is the 
effect on the potential high fliers that is 
important. This does deserve to be treated 
as a factor that can keep a recovery 
moving if—but only if—a recovery soon 
starts to get underway. What are the 
chances of that ? 

Surprisingly, the so-called funda¬ 


mentalists are now more bearish than the 
chartists, a reversal of positions of a few 
weeks ago. With Wall Street swallowing 
hard on President Nixon’s speech, with 
the prospect of the tightest monetary 
quarter coming up when tax repayments 
must be made, and with company profits 
reflecting the thinning of their margins, 
the prospect for industrial shares could 
still look bleak. But the charts are 
suggesting that the bear market might in 
fact have come to an end. The Haller 
charts, which are used to indicate market 
turning points, show remarkable confirma¬ 
tion on all the five principal indices 
though there are some qualifications 
which make this bear market different 
from the 1966 one. 

Where the Haller chartist system scores 



over others is that it takes into account 
all the most important trading indicators, 
rather than just the share price index. 
Investors Bulletin , the chartist and trading 
organisation which compiled the basic 
chart, rigidly insists that if all five curves 
do not confirm each other then any 
reading is invalid. And it is remarkable 
how the charts have appeared to give 
accurate forecasts of impending market 
trends. The main forward indicators are 
the advance/decline and high/low indices. 
The former is the cumulative number of 
net advances over declines measured 
daily, the latter a similar treatment of 
new highs against new lows. 

In last year’s bull market, for example, 
the first decline indicator showed up on 
the high/low index as early as July. On 
its own, this was not a signal to sell; but 
as the high/low index continued to 
decline, its pointer was confirmed, after 
September by the turn in the advance/ 
decline index, showing that more stocks 
were beginning to fall than rise. At the 
same time the yield curve had bottomed 
out against falling volume. The market 
index too, though it later rose to what 
chartists call a false peak, had reacted by 
November. All the signs were therefore 
showing that the market had turned con¬ 
siderably weaker. What had happened in 
fact was that the professionals were 
beginning to get out and were unloading 
their stock on the uninformed public. 

The end of the bear market is indicated 
by the reactions to the selling climaxes 
shown on the high /low index in June. 
The situation is not unlike the similar 
climax in August, 1966. Then as now, the 
recovery in the high/low index was con¬ 
firmed by a recovery in the advance / 
decline index at a time of peak dividend 
yield and a bottoming out of the volume 
curve. The market index too has turned : 
the fall this week to near July’s low levels 
has not been large enough to invalidate 
the conclusions reached. (Note how the 
high /low selling climax preceded the 
actual market index.) But neither can the 
fall be construed as a double-bottom from 
which a new bull market* will develop, 
since the Continuation pattern is too small. 

For all this, there are some interesting 
departures from 1966 which must lead 
even chartists to caution in interpreting 
this year’s market. Following the 1966 
selling climax, the high /low index showed 
a strongly rising trend line (A on the chart 
supported by a steep advance/decline 
line. The market index, during this period, 
was initially sluggish, but began to rise 
sharply halfway through 1967. Thfc year, 
the high/low index, following the selling 
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climax is showing a flat trend (B) despite 
the turn in the advance/decline line and 
the support achieved by the market 
index. It could mean that the signal 
indicating the end of the bear market 
is a false one. Certainly, the three top 
indices are all still in areas of congestion 
and the fact that these forward indicators 
are flat also carries a suggestion that the 
market is not yet ready to take off. 

What the charts do suggest fairly firmly 
to their devotees is that the market has 
just about reached its lowest (possibly 
within 5%). Non-chartists are of course 
more sensitive to extraneous influences on 
sentiment. Chartists concede the possi¬ 
bility : as one dealer puts it, sentiment 
could change so drastically that the pre¬ 
sent basis of the charts will be overturned 
and “ we shall see the grand-daddy of all 
bear markets upon us.” 

Conglomerates 

As Dr Mueller 
was saying 

Washington, DC 

America’s conglomerates are under fire 
again, this time from a wholly predictable 
source. For eight years as chief economist 
of the Federal Trade Commission and as 
one of its few gifted staffers, Dr Fritz 
Mueller has been a thorn in the flesh of 
companies seeking to grow by acquisition. 
As a result the FTC has consistently led 
the field in providing studies of the growth 
of conglomerate ownership in American 
industry. At the beginning of this year a 
cabinet committee on price stability issued 
a staff report whose main message was a 
warning against the growing concentration 
of American industry, seemingly a curious 
preoccupation for such a committee until 
one saw that Dr Mueller was in charge. 

Dr Mueller recently left the FTC for 
academic life, but as his massive parting 
shot to official Washington he has now 
presented a 700-page FTC staff report on 
the growth of industrial mergers and 
conglomerates in the United States. It 
contains few surprises for the many who 
had waited a year and a half for its com¬ 
pletion. It expands the statistical analysis 
of the cabinet committee report, most of 
which adds up to the fairly startling fact 
that 200 corporations control two-thirds 
of all manufacturing assets in the United 
States, the same proportion as was con¬ 
trolled by the biggest 1,000 in 1941. Old 
conglomerates such as ITT and General 
Electric are as responsible for this growth 
in mergers as the brasher breed of LTVs, 
Leaicos and Gulf and Westerns. The 
report argues that this situation already 
encourages lazy competition between cor¬ 
porations which have too many interlock¬ 
ing industrial relationships for it ever to 
be worth their while to be beastly to each 
other—and k is assumed with reason that 
whdfrt the stock market picks up, and 
providing* that government antitrust suits 
can be shaken off, this process of con¬ 


glomeration will continue at the same pace 
as it has in the past decade. 

Dr Mueller therefore suggests that 
section seven of the Clayton Act be used 
more vigorously to confine conglomerates 
to “ foothold acquisitions ” rather than 
letting them buy leading companies in any 
industry—this course is already being 
pursued '(with mixed success so far) by the 
Justice Department. He suggests that the 
tax laws be revised to eliminate the tax 
advantage of issuing fixed interest stock 
•in return for equity, a favourite con¬ 
glomerate method of acquiring companies. 
This also is a main aim of America’s chief 
tax writer, Representative Wilbur Mills, 
in the current round of tax reform. Dr 
Mueller would like to see limitations put 
on interlocking directorships. And he 
wants the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission and the stock exchanges to require 
more analytical disclosure of sources of 
profit, stricter accounting methods and so 
on, again a matter on which Dr Mueller’s 
voice is very far from being in the 
wilderness. 

One FTG commissioner, Miss Mary 
Gardner Jones, disputes the findings of the 
staff report on the grounds that no one 
has yet shown that conglomerate size in 
American industry is hurting anyone. A 
second report is promised to deal with this 
question. However, anyone familiar with 
Dr Mueller’s populist economics can say 
right away what the answer will be. 

In Britain, a lull 

Takeover activity has declined sharply in 
Britain this year—having involved £2.3 
bn in cash, shares and loan stock in 1968, 
the grand total looks like dropping by 
more than half. This is by the rough 
yardstick of the Board of Trade Journal's 
quarterly survey of inter-marriage be¬ 
tween “large” companies (those which 
had net assets of at least £500,000, or 
incomes of £50,000, in 1964). The Sep¬ 
tember quarter saw costs of acquisition 
fall to £210 inn compared with the June 
quarter’s £227 inn and £340 mn in 
January-March. 

It would be unwise to suppose that 
this presages much of a lull in the debate 
over takeovers in general or die growth 
of conglomerates in particular. For one 
thing the year’s takeover operations do 
look like being the second biggest on 
record—and that in spite of stock markets 
which have been anything but propitious. 
For another, it has been a feature of the 
recent activity that the mei^ging parties 
have been distinctly heterogeneous : in 
1968 two-thirds of takeovers (by cost) 
produced concentrations within industry 
groups ; in 1969 to date the proportion 
has dropped to 36% ; and in the third 
quarter taken alone it fell to 29%. How¬ 
ever this is not probf that conglomerates 
have beep at work, since the nfejbrity of 
takeovers could equally have involved < 
vertical integration (such as the Distillers’ 
bid for United Glass, among the Septem* 
ber quarter’s big four). 


Unilever 

Dutch treat 

Since the high days induced by record 
1968 profits and a roaring bull market, 
Unilever’s share price has come down with 
the rest of the market from 70s to 53s 3d. 
The story of its late re-entry into the en¬ 
zyme detergent market with Radiant is 
well known, as is this year’s £5 mn pro¬ 
motional investment on it. But production 
problems, with attendant costs involved 
in the crash programme (at a time when 
some capacity had actually been taken 
out) have inevitably had an effect on 
Limited’s margins and it is this <m which 
the market has focused its attention. 

Compared with the half-year’s £10 mn 
fall in operating profit, the third quarter 
is slightly up at £41 mn, to give 
£125.2 mn, compared with £132.8 mn, 
for the full nine months. The company has 
in fact forecast that, “ largely as a result 
of the earlier investment in detergent pro¬ 
ducts, the improvement in operating profit 
should accelerate during the fourth 
quarter,” and that the year-end figure 
should not be far off last year’s £172 mn. 
All this is on a level of sales 9.7% up on 
last year, with trading margins for both 
Limited and NV down at 5.3%* and 
7.6% compared with 5.7% and 7.9% 
in the second quarter. So the expected 
profit performance, though good in 
absolute terms, presents a different 
picture when viewed in terms of return 
on effort expended. 

Procter and Gamble’s early success 
with Ariel in terms of market share was 
nevertheless accompanied by a 36% drop 
in operating profits. At Unilever, 
detergents last year accounted for 26% of 
turnover and 24% of profits, so the 
problems of Radiant are not likely to be 
completely solved in a financial sense until 
well into next year, though the June price 
increases should help. In Britain, the 
profit performance of Lever Bros, the 
soap and detergent subsidiary of Unilever, 
has been hit not only by Radiant’s 
troubles but by the backwash which has 
caught some of its other brands as well. 
Before enzymes, Persil was the market 
leader. With enzymes now claiming a 
third of the detergent market and Lever 
Bros claiming for Radiant a market share 
not far off Ariel’s, the relaunch of Persil 
last month has clearly not been for noth¬ 
ing. With difficulties here, the improve¬ 
ment in the food contribution, which 
last year accounted for 49% of turnover 
and 55 f % of profits, must have been at 
least maintained. At this end, the industry 
is particularly interested to see whether 
Imperial Tobacco, with Smedleys and 
Ross now merged under its roof, will pose 
a threat to Birds Eye’s dominance, ilie 
other division, United Africa, animal fats, 
paper and chemicals, are thought to be 
m line with last year. 

- Meanwhile liquidity problem* have 
reduced Lixi)ited’s investment income by 


(successfully) 

We come from Lacq - just a small town in southern France - 
but in twenty years we have gone a long way. 

Throughout our spectacular development, we have followed 
two guidelines : diversification and pioneering. 

We had bigger plans than just becoming the leading French group 

in the petrochemistry field. We had worldwide 

ambitions and we thought we had the means to achieve them. 

We started exploring throughout the world, looking for oil 
and gas and finding it sometimes in places that didn’t seem 
promising to others. But we like it the hard way. 

And we usually manage to do it the Aquitaine way: successfully. 

Aquitaine Company of Canada is an emphatic 
example of this philosophy. 

In November 1968 and June 1969, after less than five years 
as a whdfly-owned subsidiary of Soci6t6 Nationale 
des Pltroles d’Aquitaine (the parent company of the Aquitaine 
Group) ACC invited public participation and successfully 
placed in two steps 3,300,000 shares, representing 17.6% 
of its equity capital, in Canada. 

At year end the shares were listed in the industrial section 
of the Toronto and Montreal stock exchanges, 
and were recently quoted for the first time at the American 
Stock Exchange in New York. 

The share listed on the Toronto stock exchange for the first issue 
at an offer price of Can $ 14.25 has been sold at Can $ 25.5 
for the 2nd issue on June 5th. 

This reflects ACC’s firm establishment and its bright prospects. 

In 1968, its net income exceeded Can $ 5,012,000 

(an increase of some Can $ 1,467,000 over 1967) and cash flow 

amounted to Can $ 6,250,478 (an increase of Can $ 2,074,444). 


This is but an example of our worldwide activity. 

In 1968 we explored over 288,000,000, acres in about 20 countries. 
The consolidated sales of the Aquitaine Group amounted 
to US $ 265,200,000, an increase of 6.5% despite 
the turmoil of May and June. 

Foreign revenues amounted to 36% of the figure 
(compared with 33 % in 1967). 

In 1968 our capital expenditure has been over 
US $ 146*000,000, almost 1/3 more than in 1967. 

Much of it, US $ 110*000,000, 
was devoted to exploration. 

Some people think 'we are just lucky. 

We keep working and travelling fen to flnd our luck. 

AQUITAINE : Tour AqUitSUie - FRANCE 
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you about Beirut-centred inclusive Lebanon Tours, too. 
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£1.1 mn in the past nine months and 
could cut the final quarter’s contribution 
by as much as £600,000. The tax rate, 
too, is marginally higher, though in com¬ 
bined terms this is more than offset by 
the apparent reduction in NV’s tax bill. 
This is due to the higher rate charged 
last year in anticipation of difficulties 
with the German tax authorities, but on 
more optimistic expectations there was an 
adjustment at the end of last year, and 
the current rate is therefore lower. How¬ 
ever, Limited’s cash position will mean 
lower attributable profits even if operat¬ 
ing profits match last year's. 

British shareholders are now benefiting 
usefully from their 43% dividend 
entitlement although contributing just 
34% of the total earnings (38% last 
year). The company explains that this 
situation has arisen because the restric¬ 
tions on British investment abroad have 
meant that NV has undertaken the 
profitable investment in foreign markets, 
particularly in America. With only a 
moderately favourable final quartet, 
Unilever combined could take earnings to 
£80 mn (£83.9 mn last year), on which 
basis earnings per share would be 4s 3d, 
giving a projected price/earnings ratio of 
12^. If only on a recovery basis, it must 
be an unusually good medium-term in¬ 
vestment. The market had initially 
guessed right, and the fall on the results 
was more than made up on Thursday 
with the share at 54s 6d. 


New funds _ 

Charging abroad 


Australia appears to be everybody’s 
favourite investment and not even burnt 
fingers have dampened the enthusiasm for 
mineless mining stocks. Outside the specu¬ 
lative arena, however, the big Australian 
blue chips are attracting the attention 
of fund managers. Here in Britain, the 
only unit trust showing a profit at the end 
of October was Pan Australian. Now 
Management International, whose offshore 
Anchor funds are well known, has followed 
Save and Prosper with an offshore, Ber¬ 
muda based, fund—Anchor Australian 
Trust This is linked with a Curasao 
registered fund, Anchor Australian Fund, 
aimed principally at continental investors. 

Investment management will be through 
the Australian brokers, A. G. Goode. The 
truest will have power to gear up to 25% 
of the portfolio ; will take a maximum 
initial charge of 5% with a reducing scale 
above £16,500. Of this, the re-allowance 
to brokers will be 3%, and a semi-annual 
fee of on net assets will be deducted 
from the earned income of the fund. There 
is no performance fee, differing in this 
respect from Standard and Poor’s Inter¬ 
national fund launched last week, where 
the annual charge, payable quarterly, was 
\% (and not 2% as stated) on the aver¬ 
age weekly asset value. 

With the Anchor funds primarily 
invested in Wall Street (Anchor B for 
example is 80% invested in the Wall 
Street fund also run by Management 
International), the record this year has 
been disappointing. Anchor B is down 
21% compared with the u£% decline in 
the Dow Jones index, and the Wall Street 
fund itself is 17% down. 

On the domestic market, Schroder 
Wagg, known for its two middling rich 
funds, Schroder Capital and Schroder 
Income, both requiring initial subscrip¬ 
tions of £2,500, has launched a new 
Schroder General fund for the £250 
investor. In the ten months to end- 
October, the Capital fund had fallen by 
14% compared with a 21% index drop, 
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and the average Unit trust foil b< m%. 
The initial charge rs with a i% 
annual charge and a spread between buy¬ 
ing and selling prices of 3% compared 
with the usual 5%. For investors of 
£k,oqo or more the initial charge » 
reduced to 1% and is waived altogether 
for £20,000 investors. Also coming to 
the market is the National Provident 
Institution with the NPI Growth unit 
trust. This is also being offered .with a 
steady income-investment plan (minimum 
£5 a month)—the NPI Unilink assurance 
plan. Features of the plan are a 
guaranteed minimum sum assured pay¬ 
able at the end of the term, and die fact 
that the policyholder can continue the 
plan 'when the premium paying term 
ends. 


De La Rue 

Licence to print 
forecasts 


The Monopolies Commission recently 
concluded that if the Rank Organisation 
took over De La Rue, that would adversely 
affect the latter’s efficiency and trading 
volume. Could it have been wone than 
the first half results De La Rue managed 
to achieve on its own while the share 
price has dropped to 37s compared with 
the 70s 8d value put on the shares at the 
time of the '(second) bid in January this 
year ? 

At the halfway stage, up to the end of 
September, pre-tax profits were a tenth 
down on last year at £1.8 mn. Because 
of a substantially reduced tax charge 
(36% instead of last year’s 53%) 
attributable profits were 36% up. For 
the full year, attributable profits have 
been forecast at three different levels so 
far. At bid-time the board forecast 
£2.75 mn, but brought that down to 
£2.5 mn When the full 1968/69 results 
were announced. This has now been cut 
to between £1.5 mn and £1.9 mn. 

At £1.7 mn, profits would be 11% 
down on last year. Allowing for a con¬ 
tinuation of the lower tax charge, pre-tax 
profits would be about 15% down, around 
£4.4 mn, despite higher sales so far, 
especially overseas, ft all looks pretty 
gloomy and it is no wonder that die 
share price has dropped sharply from 
its recent level, which was still 60% above 
the early-1968 price. A chipboard plant 
explosion earlier this year is going to 
cut production for some time yet. 
Potterton is not likely to get anywhere 
near its forecasts of central heating 
growth but that was a matter Of over- 
estimation rather than falling sales. With 
large dependence on new housing, this 
year’s much lower level of building (and 
no hope of achieving the Government’s 
target of half a’ntifikm completions in 
1970) inevitably meant a shortfall. The 
founding company Thomas De La Rue, 
which does specialist printing such as 
bank notes, stamps, share certificates, 




These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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cheques and so on could not do anything 
about the giro’s failure to attract 
customers (its documentation is another 
of the printing items). One large trouble¬ 
some item for which it has only itself to 
blame is a cash dispensing machine for 
the banks. “ Certain operating difficulties ” 
have put a sharp brake on the installation 
of these machines, which were among 
those bidding to solve all the incon¬ 
veniences caused by the changes in 
banking hours. 

It was unfortunate that all these 
problems should have occurred at once 
and so soon after Rank’s offer. New 
products should not have been relied on 
to work miracles, but with a few more 
angels on De La Rue’s side the 
prospective earnings multiple of 134 
should cheer up in the long turn. 

Platinums 

Suspicions 
are suspect 


The market has not been able to make 
up its mind about platinum shares in 
the past week, any more than over the 
past year. The news of an 8% rise in 
the price at which the major suppliers— 
Rustenburg and International Nickel— 
will sell the metal brought sharp all-round 
gains to the quoted companies which 
draw their income from Rustenburg 
(among them Potgictersrust Platinums, 
which jumped 8s to 62s 6d). But this 
impetuosity was immediately regretted, 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

the share prices falling back this week, in 
the case of Potgieteirsnist to 58s 6d. This 
is some 25% below January’s all-time 
peak. 

Over the year the market has in fact 
presented something of a paradox, prices 
reacting smartly to a decline in the free 
market premium (as represented by New 
York futures) whereas on several grounds 
it would have been rational for 1 them 
to have gone up. It is not merely that 
Rustenburg’s shareholders get no cash 
benefit from the free price, nor even that 
the company has made it plain that it 
disapproves of the split market. The point 
is that nothing has done quite as much to 
eliminate the premium as Rustenburg's 
own efforts to £tep up platinum 
production, mine capacity having 
increased from less than 400,000 ounces 
in 1963 to 850,000 now, and being 
expanded further to 1.2 mn ounces by 
early 1972. To date at all events, relative 
weakness in the free market has been a 
mirror image of gains accruing to 
Rustenburg, its net revenue from sales 
having risen handsomely year by year 
(by 23% to £22 mn in 1968-69). 

The niggling worry, of course, is that 
saturation point will be reached, which 
could see Russian sales depress the free 
market and conceivably mean price cuts 
and/or restricted sales for Rustenburg. 
Nobody can quite forget 1958 when divi¬ 
dends were passed, or that there was sub¬ 
sequently a temporary price reduction in 
1963—since when platinum has risen 
from $80 to today’s $130 an ounce in 
the experience of shareholders, and as 
high a* $300 in the free market. Another 
factor is that two new South African 
platinum properties have come into pro¬ 
duction this year: Impala is about ready 
to market its output at the rate of some 
100,000 ounces a year, and has a con¬ 
siderably greater potential (which has 
put a shine on Union Corporation— 
owning 47% of the capital—and UC 
Investments with 12%) ; and the recently 
formed African Triangle, consisting of 
United States Steel, Anglo-Transvaal 
Consolidated and Middle Wits, has 
among other things a small platinum 
mine in production, also believed to be 
capable of substantial expansion. 

In the normal course the stock markets 
might have been willing to discount these 
apparently bearish considerations in the 
light of Rustenburg’s decision to raise the 
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price. News front the commodity markets 
is that Russia has been a biggish seller 
at the lower levels recently (although 
offerings from that large source did tend 
to dry up when the premium took its 
nose-dive), so that the existing two-tier 
structure could be regarded as fairly 
dependable for some while yet. 
Rustenburg has a reputation for extreme 
conservatism and it would be unusual, to 
say the least, for it to put up the price 
unless it expected to be able to maintain 
it indefinitely, and certainly for a good 
deal longer than it will take to settle the 
strike that has crippled International 
Nickel. 

Against that, the reasoning appears to 
be that Rustenburg is not running true 
to form—more precisely that it may £ave 
cash flow problems arising Out of, oil the 
one hand, the lower current prices of 
some of its by-products (among them 
other platinoids and gold) and, on the 
other, its continuing heavy capital spend¬ 
ing, booked to amount to about £15 mn 
in the current year. In short, there is a 
suspicion that the company is out to 
make the most of the strong market 
situation (such as it is) while it lasts. 
However this would be so out of character, 
and potentially so unwise from the point 
of view of orderly marketing in future, 
that it is among the safer of current bets 
that the market has got it wrong. 


Investment trusts 

The Economist's quarterly review of 
investment trust performances will 
appear in next week's issue. 


RESULTS OF THE WEEK 


Turnover 

Pre-tax profits 

famines! 

Prica 

6 mths 

P/E 

ChskmenTs Chairman 


£mn 

change 

% 

£mn 

change 

% 

£ 

change 

% 

on Wed. 
£ 

. change* 

% 

ratio 

m 


Better than expected 
Birmid Qualcast 

72 

4-10 

8 

+15 

0.07 

+10 

0.83 

-14 

12 

5 

Marquees of Eketar 

Martonair Internat. 

7 

4-32 

1 

• +29 

0.07 

+24 

1.614 

- 9 

23 

13 

G. Godwin 

Much as expected 












Brooke Bond Liebitr 

209 

+14 

12 

+ 6 

0.06 

- 1 

0.68 

-18 

10 

26 

J. Brpoke 

McKechnie Bros 

42 

+15 

5 

+24 

0.09 

+13 

MU 

-19 

10 

10 

J. McKqphnie 

Clydesdale kw. 

mmmmm 

n/a 

1 

- 4 

003 


1.284 

-17 

44 

n/a 

J. 1. Murray 


§ per there * there price t previous year n/s ** ett ivsibbk. 
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ThJ* Advertisement doe* not constitute an invitation tc the public to subscribe to or purchase any Bonds. 


EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK 

U. S. $ 25,000,000 

7V«% 15-year Bonds of 1969, Due November 1, 1984 
Issue Price 98 V* per cent. 

The Bonds have been subscnbed and offered for sale by: 

BANCA COMMERCIALS ITALIANA KUHN, LOEB & CO. 

CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) LTD. 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S. A. 

The sale of the Bonds has been underwritten by, amongst others, the following: 


BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 

ALCEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N. V. 

ARNHOLD AND S. BLE1CHR0EDER, INC. 

BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 
BANQUE FBANCAISE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


BANCO DI ROMA 


CREDITO ITALIANO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N. V. 
BACHE A CO. INCORPORATED 
BANK MEES ft HOPE N. V. BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S. A. 

BANQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS ET DE TITHES 


BANQUE CENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG S. A. BANQUE LAMBERT S. C. S. BANQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS ft CIE 
BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS BANQUE DE NEUFUZE, SGHLUMBERGER, MALLET 

BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS POUR LE GRAND-DUCHE DE sa. 

BANQUE DE L*UNION EUBOPEENNE INDUSTRIELLE ET FINANCIERS BANQUE WORMS ft CIE 

BAYER18CHE VEREINSBANK BEAR, STEARNS ft CO. BERLINER BANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ ft CO. BURKHARDT ft CO. 

CAISSE D’EPARGNE DE L’ETAT CHARTERHOUSE JAPHET ft THOMASSON LIMITED 

COMMERZBANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 

CREDIT AND DEVELOPMENT CO. S. A. (Associated of Sviluppo Interaotlonal S. A.) 

CREDIT LYONNAIS DEN DAN8KE LANDMANDSBANK DEUTSCHE BANK AKTIENGESE LLSCHAF T 

DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE.DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK DRESDNEK BANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

DREXEL HARRJMAN RIPLEY INC. EUROFINANCE FINACOR THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

FRANKFURTER BANK CLORE FORCAN, WM. R. STAATS INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS A CO. 

GUTZWILLER BUNGENER SECURITIES LIMITED HAMBROS BANK LIMITED HILL SAMUEL ft CO. LIMITED 
KEYSER ULLMANN LIMITED KIDDER, PEABODY A CO. INCORPORATED KJOBENHAVNS HANDELSBANK 
KLEIN WORT, BENSON LIMITED KREDIETBANK S* A. Luzembourgeoiee LAZARD BROT HE RS ft CO. LIMITED 
LAZARD FRERES A CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS LOEB, RHOEDES ft CO. 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER LIMITED MERCK, FINCK ft CO. 

MERRIL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER ft SMITH (Securitise Underwriter limited) 

MODEL ROLAND ft GO. INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU ft CO. LIMITED DEN NOR8KE CREDITBANK 

SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. ft CIE PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON ft CURTIS PIERSON, HELD RING ft PIERSON 

PfcrVATBANKEN I KjOBENHAVN N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG ft CC. LIMITED 
SINGER ft FRIEDLANDER LOOTED SKANDINAVIS^A, BANKEN SMITH, BARNEY ft CO. INCORPORATED 

SOCDETE GENERALE SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE S. A. STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 

STRAUSS, TURNBULL ft CO. SVCN8KA HANDELSBANKEN C. G. TRINKAUS ' S. G. WARBURG ft CO. LIMITED 
WESTDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GIROZENTRALE WESTFALENBANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

WHITE, WELD ft CO. LOOTED 

Pcrmiieion to deal in and quotation for tha Bond, ha, been granted by the Commission 
of the Luxembourg Stock Exchange. Arrangements are qlio being made to Bet the Bond, 
on the Milan and New York Stock Exchange*. 
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COMPANY STAT8M*NTS 


austinsuite 

FURNITURE 


Thi 32nd Annual Ganaral Matting of F. Austin 
(Layton) Ltd., was hold on 30th 'Gotobsr,1093 at 
ths Company's Rsglstsrsd Offlca, London, E.10. 

Mr. Frank Austin, O.B.E., J.P. {Chfitfman) presided. 
In his report, the Chairman said “Di/ririg the year under 
review, severe credit restrictions were imposed on (He 
whole economy which had a marked effect on the safe Of 
furniture. Although turnover was comparable with the 
previous year our profit margin was reduced by 
12 per cent owing to increased cost of raw materials, 
labour and overheads. 

The contracts division continues to make encouraging 
progress. 

Substantial expansion of our factories on land 
adjoining our existing factories has been phased over a 
period of nearly two years to enable a thorough and 
progressive replanning of our whole production pro¬ 
cesses with the least possible interruption. The first 
phase is expected to be completed in August 1970. On 
completion of the whole we should have one of the 
most modern furniture production units. 

Future prospects must depend on the effect and 
duration of Government credit restrictions and the effect 
on profits of the factory extension and plant re¬ 
equipment. I am confident that, having passed through 
this temporary phase, your Company will be far better 
placed to increase its share qf the market". 



INCREASES LIQUIDITY 

In contrast to Stock Exchange prices, commerce and industry 
in the past few months did well nearly everywhere—perhaps too 
well—tor Governments, in many countries, took measures to deal 
with overheating of the economy. Stock Market prices are always 
the first to feel the impact of a credit squeeze. And this is what 
happened in the United States. Prices feu—particularly in July— 
and, because the high rates of interest there affected other countries 
almost immediately, price falls were not restricted to New York. 
Investment Policy 

Our reaction to these events was to pursue a policy of 
increased liquidity. 

An increase in liquid assets at this time is not a bad alternative 
to an investment in shares. In the first place liquid assets practically 
safeguard us against Stock Market depreciation and secondly they 
produce now considerable income. 

Apart from our policy of increasing liquidity, we have also 
gone carefully through our investment portfolio to decide whether 
earnings per share will continue to show an upward trend. In our 
opinion, that should still be the main criterion for any portfolio. 
Dividend 

Since 1st June this year, the value per share calculated in the 
usual way fell by 7.3% to FI. 241—2.4% lower than the value on 
1st January. The issued capital has been increased in the last four 
months by 208.215 new shares. 

Last year the interim distribution amounted to FI. 4.80 and 
this year we propose that the interim payable should be increased 
to FI. 5.20 though we intend to reduce the final by FI. 0.40. 

Copies of the Second Interim Report , the last Animal Report, Mf 
a descriptive booklet may be obtained from the Company:— 

P.O. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Salient points from the statement by the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. J. L Marden, 
M.A., circulated with the report end accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1969; 


■ The net profit for the year was HK$ 11 B million 
(C790.6B0) being a 37 per cent increase over last 
year's figure. The Increase ie largely attributable to 
increased dividends received from the operating 
groups in Hong Kong and overseas. 80 per cent of 
net operating profits came from these groups, of 
which Hong Kong contributed 42 per cent. 

■ Since the previous statement e satisfactory con¬ 
clusion of all contracts relating to the croee-harbour 
tunnel project has Seen achieved and the company*a 
commitment ie HK$ 32,600.000 (£2,126,000) out of ■ 
total expenditure of HK$ 324,000,000 (£22,126,000). 

■ The company's rights Issue of 3,000,000 Chares 
on let May 1900. which was underwritten by the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, was 
taken up to the extent of 90 per cent by ehareholdere. 

■ The forecaet final dividend of 0 per cent on the 
increased capital of 16.000,000 share* has been 
recommended by the board, ebtorbing HK$ 6,240.000 
(£429.000) which with the interim dividend .of 
HKS 2,926.000 (£201,100) paid on let May. 1969 
makee • total distribution of HKf 9,166,000 (£690,100), 
covered 1.26 times. 

■ Since 31 at March, 1969. the company has 
Increased its interest to more thaiv 60 par cant in 
Lane Crawford Limited, tha well-known retail depart¬ 


mental store in Hong Kong, which it quoted on the 
Hong Kong stock exchange. Lane Crawford Limited 
end its subsidiaries will be consolidated in tha 
account! next year 

■ The consolidated bale nee sheet adviane share¬ 
holders that the investment in ships has increased 
from HK$ 6.6 million (£446,889) to HK$ 70.2 million 
(£4,826,400) end represente mainly the acquisition of 
three 16,000 DWT bulk-carriers on long term baft-boat 
charters. Although quoted investments have decreased 
from HKS 82.4 million (£4,290,134) to HK$ 44.2 
million (£3,038,846) the market value at 31st March. 
1969 shows a substantial surplus of HK$ 18.5 million 
(£1,271,914) compared with e surplus of HKS 1.5 
million (£103,128) at 31st March, 1968. 

■ The consolidated net operating profit# incraaaad 
by HKS 2.6 million (£178,766) to HK$ 19.6 million 
(£1,347,642). 

■ Tha coneolidatad nat profit attributabla to tha 
tharaholdara of Whaalock Mtrden and Company Ltd 
including tha profit on eala of ihvaatmants was HK$ 
16.1 million (£1,106,910), compared with HK6 6.6 
million (£591,266) in 1968. 

m Further improvements ’in group profits could be 
expected next yeti' and it ie anticipated that the seme 
rate of dividend on tho increased capital can be 
maintained. 


Copies of tha Report end Accounts may be obtained from: 

Wheelock Marden end Company (London) Ltd., 16, Finsbury Circus]' London, B.C.2. 


SECOND 
BROADMOUNT 
TRUST LIMITED 

The forty-lint annual general 
meeting was held recently in 
London. The following arq extracts 
from the remarks of the Chairman, 
Mr. E, B. Montesole: 

Gross revenue at £ 110,606 
shows a satisfactory increase and 
the detailed valuation at 14 th 
September, 1969 amounted to 
£M 73 '& 5 ° compared with a book 
value of £86o»9i9« Our securities 
consist predominantly of equities 
(over 90 * 4 ) in undertakings in 
this Country and the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Giving effect to the valuation 
each is. ordinary share is repre¬ 
sented by 8 / 6 d. of assets. 

Your board is recommending a 
final dividend of 17 ) per Cent 
making in all agf per cent, per 
ordinary share, the same as last 
year. We make no forecast of (he 
future but will be disappointed ef 
we cannot maintain revenue equal 
in amount to that now bfeing dis¬ 
tributed. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted and the increased capitalis¬ 
ation was approved. 
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THE KETTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT CO. LTD. 


At the forty-first Annual 
Meeting, held in Sheffield on 
November 6th, 1969, the chairman, 
Mr. H. W. Seeker, O.B.E., said : 

Your Company’s deliveries of 
Ketton cement were reduced by 
approximately aj% when com¬ 
pared with the previous record 
year. The percentage reduction is 
very similar to the decrease in the 
home trade deliveries of ordinary 
Portland and rapid hardening 
cement for the whole industry in 
the same period and reflects the 
downward trend in the building 
industry which is apparent at the 
present dime, and the severe 
winter. 

The pressure on margins is 
clearly reflected in the trading 
profit which fell by £110,000 
compared with the previous year, 
a decrease of 16}% whereas the 
tonnage reduction was only 2&%. 

For something near 12 months 
the industry has been negotiating 
with the Ministry of Public Build¬ 
ing and Works to establish a reason¬ 
able basis for future cement prices. 
So far this has not been achieved. 
It became necessary to refer to the 
National Board for Prices and 
Incomes for an increase of 12s od 
per ton. The “ early warning ” 
wai given on July 29th, 1969, and 
the formal notice appeared in the 
London Gazette on August 13th. 
The Prices and Incomes Board 
have three months in which to con¬ 
sider this, but it would seem that 
a change in price is unlikely to 
affect the first half of our current 
financial year. 

Although in other industries 
some applicants have been granted 
interim increases, this concession 
has not been allowed to the cement 
industry. Whatever conclusion 
may ultimately be reached by the 
Prices and Incomes Board, it is 
certain that when industry is 
denied the right to charge econ¬ 
omic prices it will inevitably be¬ 
come short of cash and investment 
wiU cease* 

At the time of writing, our 
deliveries for the current year are 
very slightly in excess of those for 
the same period last year, but 
margins remain very depressed and 


it would be unwise to indulge in 
optimism. 

Our employees have given us 
good service during the year, 
particularly in the bad weather 
and I know you will wish me to 
thank them. 

Our sales agents, Thos. W. Ward 
Ltd. have done well to maintain 
sales in increasingly competitive 
conditions. 

Ribblesdale Cement Ltd.—The 
Ribblcsdale Company had the bene¬ 
fit of a full year of 'increased pro¬ 
duction from its new plant, and 
the calendar year 1968 was a satis¬ 
factory one for the company both 
as regards profit and sales. 

The accounts were adopted, the 
auditors re-appointed and the 
retiring director, Mr. E. L. Holmes 
was re-elected. 


Thi' 
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Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist 
are available from Easibind Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 Issues 
of the normal edition together 
with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two I 
quarterly Indexes. The year can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, post free through¬ 
out the world, is 17s 6d. Orders, 
stating requirements clsarfy and 
enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to Th« Economist 
but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept. E) 
Eardley Houao 
4 Uxbridge Gtreet 
Kensington, London W8 
PARk 0684 (3 lines) 

Copies of the index are available 
only from The economist, 25 St 
Jsmes's St., SW 1 


Second 

Consolidated Trust 
Limited 


117 


m m m group 

Extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, 

Sir Robert Adeane, O.B.E. 

■ With effact from 1st July, 1969, ths undertakings of New 
York and General Trust Limited and The International 
Financial Society Limited were acquired by this Company. 

■ Investments are shown in the Balance Sheet this year at 
valuation; this is reflected in the disclosure of over 
£14,000,000 of Capital Reserves. 

■ Although the immediate economic outlook for the United 
Kingdom has improved, the current squeeze is causing . 
severe liquidity problems for a number of industrial 
companies. However, favourable investment situations 
will undoubtedly occur. 

■ In tho meantime our current cash deposits are earning 
high rates of interest and the Board's intention is to pay 
an ordinary share dividend at an annual rate of 18 per cent, 
as forecast, on the increased capital. 


‘Revenue for the year ended 31st August:— 


Gross Income 

Net Revenue after Tax 

Ordinary Share Dividend 


1909 

£499,496 

£239,294 

17.3% 

(effective) 


1968 

£504,545 

£248.910 

17.1% 

(equivalent) 


‘Net Assets at Market Value on 31st August:— 

Total Assets less 

Current Liabilities £22,113,669 £25,9 

Net Asset Value 

per Ordinary Share 24s. IQd. 2J 


£25,980,471 


24s. IQd. 


‘In order that comparisons may be made, revenue of the 
merged companies in the last two months is included for both 
years, as also are the total net assets of those companies on 
31 st August, 1968 and 1969. 


A copy of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from 
The Secretaries. Second Conso/idated Trust Ltd., * 

117 Old Broad Street. London. E.t.2. 


The 117 group indudee 

Union Commercial Investment Co., Ltd. 

The Omnium Investment Co., Ltd. 

The Premier Investment Co.. Ltd. 

Governments Stock and Other Securities Investment Co., Ltd. 
The C^nebtidsted Trust Ltd. 

The Municipal Trust Co., Ltd. 

The Colonial Securities Trust Co., Ltd. 

British industrial and General Investment Trust Ltd. 
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WILLIAM PRESS & SON, LTD. 


industrial, civil and 

MECHANICAL 

ENDINEERING CONTRACTORS 


Points from Mr, W. H. G. Roach's Statement 

The profit of the group before taxation amounted to 
£3,021,333 (including £159,965 pre-acquisition profit 
of a subsidiary group) an increase of £327,876 over the 
previous year's figure. A final dividend of 12 per CBnt 
(11% per cent, 1968) is recommended. 

I am sure the progress we have made over the past years 
will continue during the coming year despite pressure on 
profit margins. The present workload exceeds that of the 
previous year and turnover continues at a high level. 
The subsidiaries both in manufacturing and consultancy 
contribute more each year to our profitability and form a 
substantial part of the group’s trading. 

I have every confidence in the future of the group. 

atiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinitHiniMiimiiHiiimimniqs 


Ynr to 31 March 


Copies of the Report 
and Accounts can be Group Profit 
obtained from the Taxation 
Secretary, 22. Queen 0m dends (oross) 
Anne s Gate, —■ 

London S.W.1. Retained, 


GroupNet Assets 


19G9 

£'000 

2.846 

1.263 

396 

1,188 

10,857 


__ 1968 g 

roooi 

2,679 § 
1.119 5 
371 I 
1,189 I 
8,614 1 
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MCINTYRE 

roMcupiwa mines united 


DIVIDEND No. 22S 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend of fifty cents ( 501 ) 
per share in Canadian cur* 
rency will be paid December 1. 
1969 , to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Novem¬ 
ber?, 1969 . 

By Order of the Board, 
f r. McKinney, 

Secretary 

Dated at Toronto, Ontario, 

October 81, 1969 
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RATES 

hppmmmm, AM*t«r NoMjm*. 

etc , 11* per Ho» 

DtopWed. £9 6» Od per stock 
column mob 

Education, Course*, P ro p erty, 
Hotste, Ttyvei. etc,, if per line. 

Display, £7 10 b Od per Uncle 
column inch 

Boot number terrlce provided 
free of charge 

Latest date fpr aoceptanoe 
of advertising copy. noon 
Wednesday 

Phone 01-930 0150, E*t 308 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The fofouing preliminary Traffic Results for the 
year 1999. compared with the first nine month* of the 

1999 


Kilometres run 

Posts near Traffic 
Local Traffic 
Transit Traffic 
Mineral* 


Other 

Congo 

Zambia 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


Working Expenses 
Africa 


Net Operating Receipts 


6.049.726 

JtsLudo* 


first nine, month* of ilia 
rear leaf, have been issued 

J?" >;!&» 


568,990 344,420,000 


299,699 164.969,000 
9,669 000 


1 341 468 929 992 000 


489.073 891,091,000 . 


"UBg 

1,411,834 97X3*1.000 


93X000,000 

293,111,000 


MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS For further Management Appointments see page 5 


GENERAL MANAGER 

NEW ZEALAND OVER8EAS TRADING CORPORATION 
outstanding national export promotion appointment 
SALARY $12,000-420,000 p.a. — PROSPECTS EXTENSIVE 

On behalf of tho New Zetland Overseas Trading Corporation, wa Invite applications from experienced men with substantial 
export-oriented business experience for the senior executive position of General Manager . . . an outstanding position In Export 
Trade promotion. 

The Corporation Is being formed from a number of leading New Zealand industrial companies with complete Government approval 
and financial support. The prime object of the organisation is to enlarge our volume of overseas trade and rppidly increase export 
tamings for this country. 

Ideally, the General Manager should be a New Zealander ... an executive with a proven business and export history, preferably 
including International experience. 

He will firstly be concerned with the establishment of tho Corporation as a working organisation In Auckland, involving the 
appointment of Divisional Managers and other executives. He will then be required to organise a determined, effective operating 
group, promoting export business In the following principal a roast 

INTERNAL ACTIVITY ★ Negotiate reciprocal trade deals, where applicable 

it Secure New Zetland mamifsdturers with export ability end ★ Representation of New Zealand firms with products of export 
potentlfl so cWefitt potential 

if service these manufacturer! In all matters of export market- it Overseas Trade Shows 

Ing, including costing, pricing, packaging, promotion, tariff it franchising overseas manufacturers to produce locally 
classifications and allied matters designed products 

'fir Examination of expansion plans for local firms to meet EXPORT PROMOTION STIMULUS 

ghowlng export opportunities ★ The establishment of an ‘Exporter Club* with membership 

located In Corporation premises 

OVERSEAS SALES REPRESENTATION it Fostering modern selling techniques applicable to export 

it Negotiation of overseas contracts for these client companies promotion 


The prime requirements for this position am Highly deve l oped capabi l ities In promotion and negotiation, and confidence hi the 
future of New Zealand at a trading nation. Thb position, and the activity of the Corporation* *• * notional as wall qs economic 
significance. The appointee couM materially contribute toward! future Now Zealand economic vitality. 

Address confidently written applications, containing full details of past experience and present activity as they relate to thb 
appointment, to Mr. M. C. Sheffield of • • • 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of East Africa 

University College , Dar-esSalaam 
0“ 

MWMROH BUREAV. Appolntmtnt <0 
comma net as soon as possible after April 
1970, Preference given to Cast African 
cijUsena The _Director la responsible 
for directing the research of a team of 
some 10 or la research fellows, and also 
for co-ordinating research In the 
Department of economics, with which the 
Bureau has close ties Salary for local 
applicants in Tanzania Shs 39,000- 
8ns.86,800 p.a. Salary for expatriate 
appointee would be netotlabu and In 
appropriate case the salary would be 
supplemented under British Expatriates 
Supplementation Scheme toaetner with 
education allowance* and children's holiday 
visit passacea. F88U Expatriate is ellflble 
for family passage and biennial leave 
paasafea. Detailed applications (six copies) 
naming three referees by December 19. 

I960, to Inter-Unlvemty Council, 90-91 
Tottenham Court Road. London WIP 0DT, 
from whoa particulars art available. 


Centre for Urban and 
Regional Studies 

UNIVERSITY OP BIRMINGHAM 

Housing Research Posts 

Applications are Invited from 
graduates with considerable research 
experience for a number of pasta 
on a programme of housing 
research Appointments will be 
made, for one to five years, at the 
level of senior research associate 
or lecturer (salary £1,470 to 
£2,739) ; or exceptionally, senior lec¬ 
turer (salary up to £5,920) 

Further particulars are available 
from Professor J B Culling worth. 
Centre for Urban and Regional 
Studies, Selly Wick House, Belly 
Wick Road. Birmingham at. Tel. 
021-472 4281 



Burmah-Caatrol is increasing its computing activities so as to 
keep pace with the Company's expansion. The Division operates 
a 290K IBM 300/40 computer and to enaure the fullest use of the 
data being recorded the Division has just established an 
Operations Research Department. The Department's interests 
extend to all aspects of the Company’s activities from produc¬ 
tion to corporate development and, In addition, provides a 
technical computing service. To enable us to get the Depart¬ 
ment established there la a lot of work to be done, and we are 
looking for three people whose contribution will form the basis 
of f utare expansion. They must be self starters with an analytical 
turn of mind. Experience of IBM 360 or 1130 software would be 
advantageous. 

Senior Operations 
Research Analyst 

(Ref. 90S/1/DT) 

Should hold a good honours degree in science or engineering 
and have 3-4 years' successful experience in the application of 
computer science to management problems. Linear Program¬ 
ming experience and a knowledge of Inventory Control and 
Distribution problems are desirable. 


Mathematician 


(Rtf. S0fc/2/DT) 

A well-qualified honours graduate with up to 3 years' experience 
motivated to solve real problems and able to communicate 
with engineers and line management. A sound knowledge of 
statistics Is desirable and familiarity with IBM scientific soft¬ 
ware would be an advantage. 

Technical Support Analyst 

(Rtf. SOS/3/DT) 

Will support and channel the use of IBM scientific softwtre 
not only in the Operations Research Department but to all 
users within the Burmah Oil Group. Ideally, candidates should 
hold a degree or HNC and have IBM experience. However, 
recent graduates in computer science, mathematics or engineer¬ 
ing will be considered. 

These are challenging positions with a large International 
organisation. Excellent salaries are offered and conditions of 
atrvldb aroflrat class. 

Applicants should write, giving details of age, qualifications and 
career-to-date, and quoting — 

appropriate reference number to: 

Manager—Staff Department, m-:*. .-, 

Rurmah-Caetrol House, BUlfllfl 

Marylebone Road, London NW1. 



finance ml ksuiance 


A major City company offers an opportunity for a young 
man (mid to late 20'a) of executive calibre, and with a 
knowledge of ECGO procedures, to assume responsibility 
for liaison with some of our leading exporters. He must be 
capable of top-level negotiation, and a financial background# 
would be an advantage. 

Commencing salary will be from £1850 to £2500 according 
to experience. 

For further information send brief details to Dorland 
Classified Services Limited (Ref JS12). Kingsbourne 
HOuee, 229-231 High Holborn. London WC1. 


[eKygi-yp w o/o e/s o/o exo s/e) 


Economic Assooiates Ltd 60 

requires young economics graduate with S( 

some etatisUca for regular economic/ 
consumption service on International BL< 

scale Salary according to quallficaUona SO! 

Write to T. E M McKttterlck, 34 Upper 
Brook Street. London, Wl. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5, & 115 to 121 



University of Glasgow 

Lecturer in Production 
Management 

Applications are invited (or the 
poet of Lecturer in Production 
Management, from candidates with 
relevant academic or professional 
qualifications and industrial ex- 


The salary scale for Lecturers la 
by increment from £1,989 to £2,890 
per annum FS8U. 

Applications (eight copies) should 
be lodged not later than November 
24, 1969. with the undersigned 

from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

ROBT T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court 


Assistant to 

INVESTMENT MANAGER 

The PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 1 COMPANY which his recently 
expanded its. substantial investment activities into the Life and 
Unit Trust fields, offers an attractive opportunity to a young man 
or woman to assist with investment management. The funds are 
varied, mainly equity vyrth large foqaretfs in North America. 

This petition will appeal to someone who has completed his 
or her bask training and has had about) five years' experience of 
either portfolio menagemtot or, investment analysis. 

Applicant* must bi witflrff to' acetpt responsibility and to 
work independently in a small dtpartment. The Initial salary will 
be according to experience. 

.Thprpgara attractive Pension. Widows and Stair Dependants 
Benefit IchembS, afttf totmnf loan facilities in addition to other 
■ staff beiieffb. J5v , J 

i * . . ** Y% \ $ 

Applications in w$Uifj| to the Investment Manager, Mr J. H. 
Huntsmen, FCA, at J00 Cannon Street. London. EC4. 
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ACTUARY 

FOR 

CANADA 

One of the fastest growing Life Assurance Companies 
in Canada, established forty years ago, requires two 
qualified Actuaries. Alternatively candidates nearing 
qualification would be considered. 

Candidates would be expected to fill senior positions 
soon after appointment. 

Salary depends upon qualifications and experience but 
for a newly qualified man would not be less than 
Canadian $15,000 with generous fringe benefits includ¬ 
ing profit sharing scheme. 

Further details available from H. J. Jarvis, F.I.A., 
Telephone No 01-628 7070. 

Replies as soon as possible, please. 


Market Research 
Project 
Controller 


The successful candidate will be one of three 
Project Controllers responsible to the Field 
Research (Manager for the day to day control 
of an extensive programme of market research. 
He will be expected to make a full contribution 
to the planning and design of field studies and 
will be responsible for analysing, interpreting and 
reporting the results. The relevant statistical 
background, together with a thorough under¬ 
standing of taste and flavour testing techniques, 
is essential. 

We are looking for a practical research man. 
with a minimum of two years’ experience; who 
has the ability to plan and interpret research in 
the context of marketing problems. 

The successful applicant will be expected to live 
in Bristol and the salary envisaged, exclusive of 
fringe benefits. Is £2300 per annum. It could be 
greater for someone with exceptional qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 

Applications, giving brief details of age and 
experience, should be sent to the 

Asfiftmt Peffomtel Manager (Staff), 

W. D. A H. 6. Wills, 

Bedmlnster, Bristol, BSff 7UJ 


SUNDERLAND POLYTEgfflmi 

D«porfnfmii<if Mang§m*nt. and 
Application* ate invited for th« part oil ' 

Ltetmr firafc I er II la Enwti They 

Candidate* rfOukUufVe a good inooutt dtgnt uAwm (WT 
have done MatpM 0 *f« mfk ft* «onotnietlwwy: iMIfppi 
appointed < will’-ofeT required - to teach to honour* dm ototomy 
degree level, and to pursue a research interest. Applications 
for a Grade 1 post will be considered from candidatett&tisking 
a Master's course in June. > ' ? 

Salary for this post will be in accordance with the Bumhftfii 
Technical Scale (award pending): 

Lecturer Grade II £li725-£2,280 

Lecturer Grade I £1,035-£1,735 with additions forgpprovBd 
qualifications and experience. 
The Education Authority is prepared to tidjp the,*ucce«*W 



RESEARCH 
ECONOMISTS 


Commonwealth of Australia 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Experienced Research Economists ire required to super¬ 
vise current projects end to initiate new research at the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Canberra, the Australian 
Capital. 

The Bureau is a research establishment with a complement 
of some 150 graduate economist staff engaged on a wide 
range of research projects concerned with agricultural policy; 
production economics, econometrics, marketing and inter¬ 
national trade in primary products. 

Good conditions of work, opportunities for postgraduate 
study, assistance with housing and First Class sea er. sir 
passages are provided together with all normal public 
service benefits. 

Qualifications 

A degree in Economics or Agricultural Economics 
preferably at honours level and substantial experience In 
economic research. 


Salaries 

within the following ranges : 

Senior Research Officer $Ad,547—$Ad,7*7 

Project Officer $A7322-~$A7ri47 

Principal Rdseafch Officer $A7,7i3—4AM17 

(SA1 - 9/4d Stg.) 

FURTHER INFORMATION 

Dr S, F. Harris, Director of the Bureau, will be visiting 
London early in December to interview . applicants. A 

curriculum vitae should bo submitted to the . 


pacemakers in tobtieteb 


Recruitment Officer. 

Office of the Public Service Board, 

itjr H 1*W. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PENSION FUND 

INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 

A Manager ia required for part of the equity portfolio of the 
G.E C Pension Fund A considerable degree of freedom and 
responsibility will be given It is expected that the starting 
salary will be upwards of £3.500 if the appropriate experience 
has been obtained 

INVESTMENT ANALYST 

An Analyst is required to assist the management of the equity 
portfolio of the Fund This is a position for a person with some 
experience of analysis who is seeking a move into investment 
management at a later date A salary of around £2,000 will be 
paid 

Applications giving full details of ekpenence should be 
addressed to 

Manager Personnel Administration, 

The General Electrio and English Electric Companies Limited, 

1 Stanhope Gate, London, W1 


University of 
Leicester 

Chair of Economics 

Applications are invited for a 
second Chair In the Department of 
Economics, tenable from October 
1970 

Salary within the proteaalonal 
range (minimum £3 780 a year), 
with FSSU membership 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar to whom applications 
should be sent by November 28th 


Jesus College, Oxford 

Tutorial Fellowship in 
Economics 

The College proposes to elect an 
Official Fellow and Tutor In 
Economica with effect from October 
1 1970 or such earlier date 

as may be arranged 

Further Information may be 
obtained from the Principal who 
should receive application* by 
December l 1969 Applications 
should be acoomp&nled by a state¬ 
ment of the candidate a academic 
record and qualifications together 
with the names of three referees 


University of The 
West Indies-^Trinidad 


Applications are Invited for (a) 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP or (b) 
LECTURESHIP IN AORICUL* 
TURAL ECONOMICS in Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management Duties* to 
be assumed Ootober 1970, Include 
teaching undergraduates and post- 
graduates and aupervtalng research 
by postgraduates Salary scales 
(a) £2 350-C3 090 (bar) x HOS¬ 

ES 406 pa (salary above bar paid 
only to Head* of Departments or 
Readers) (b) £1 750-£2 630 p a 

FSSU Child allowance family 
passages triennial study leave 
Detailed applications (six copies) 
naming thrse referees by November 
30 1909 by persons living in the 

Americas and Caribbean area to 
Secretary University of the West 
Indies St Augustine Trinidad 
and by all others to Inter-Unlver 
slty Council 90-91 Tottenham 
Court Road London W1P 0DT 
Further particulars obtainable 
similarly 


The University of 
Leeds 


SCHOOL OF ECONOMIC 
STUDIES 

Fellowship m the Economic 
Aspects of Defence 


Applications are Invited from econ 
omlsts having research experience 
in defence studies or substantial 
experience in research In any field 
of applied economics and wishing 
to enter this field The Fellowship 
(financed from a grant from the 
Ministry ^ of Defenoe) would be 
tenable for five years In the first 
instance Salary can be arranged 
at any point on the non-profes- 
sorlal salary scale (maximum 
£3 670) according to qualifications 
and experience The person 
uppolntid wmld take some part in 
normal teaching but would be 
mainly occupied with independent 
research on the economic aspects 
of defence 


Applications (three copies) stating 
ags, qualifications and experience 
and naming three referees should 
reach the Registrar and Secretary 
The University Leeds, L82 9JT, 
(from whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later than 
November 21 1069 

Please quote reference number 
18/11/1 


Economist... Banking 


over £2,500p.a. 


Williams A Glyn's Bank will become operational in 
September 1970 The Bank will be a combination 
of Glyn Mills & Co the National Bank and Williams 
Deacon's Bank, with activities as a Clearing Bank 
and a Merchant Bank A Corporate Planning 
Division has been established under a Director of 
the Main Board The Division has a Branch 
Development Department, the Manager of which 
requires an Assistant. He will help to formulate the 
long range plans for Branch activities, to establish 
criteria for the location of new Branches in England 
and to establish and maintain an overall plan for the 
Branch network 

The position calls for skill in investigating complex 



appointment will be basedon the City, but some 
travel m England for on-the-spot work will be 
required Examination of hanking methods in 
Europe and America may be involved 
Candidates should be graduates, probably in 
Economics, with at least two years commercial 
experience, possibly with the Headquarters of a 
major Group, in an Internal consulting unit, or in 
marketing capital goods Previous banking 
experience is not essential, but an understanding of 
the work of-a clearing bank is desirable Age range 
25 to 30 Excellent fri nge benefits 
Please write tq us stating current salary end how 
you meet our Client's requirements . quoting 
reference Ef 2877 IE on both envelope and letter 
No information will be disclosed to our Chant 
without permission 

a . s a ... 


U?yvit:k, Orr & Partners Limited 



* 


h ■ mini).Ail \ 


Lincoln College 

\University Collage of Agriculture) 
NEW ZEALAND 

Chair in Marketing 

The Council of Lincoln College 
Invitee applications for appoint¬ 
ment to the Chair In Marketing 
recently established in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Economics 
and Marketing, the complement of 
which at present consists or two 
professors, two senior lecturers 
and two lecturer* 

The successful applicant would be 
responsible for the supervision of 
existing agricultural economics 
courses related to marketing and 
also for the expansion and develop 
ment of these courses in the new 
degree in agricultural economic" 
and commerce which the College 
proposes to Introduce In 1971 and 
for which further teaching appoint 
ments will be made In di c course 

The successful applicant may be 
considered by Council lor appoint 
ment as Head of the Department 
from 1971 


_ . . _ting w_ 

be encouraged by the provision of 
grants and research assistance to 
direct and develop the programme 
of marketing research at present 
being conducted by the Agricultural 
Economics Research Unit which 1* 
associated with the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Market 
ins and which wan established in 
1962 with a recurring grant from 
the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research 


An IBM 1130 Computer with ex 
tended storage Is available at the 
College and access to larger com 
puter systems can be facilitated 

Applicants should hold hn 
advanced University degree prefer 
ably In Economics Agricultural 
Economics Commerce or Business 
Administration with experience In 
theoretical or applied marketing 
fields Previous training or expert 
tnci in agriculture whlh helpful 
is not essential 


The appointee will be ippolnted 
to the position ulthln the existing 
range of professional salaries, the 
Commencing salary being In aocord 
snee with qualifications and experl 
ence within the range NZ87.400 
NZS10 500 per innum These 
salaries are at present under review 
by the University Salaries Com 
mlttee and u new scale will applv 
as from April 1 1970 

Further details and the general 
condition* of appointment may be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
Oeneral Association of Common 
wealth Universities (Apple), 36 
Gordon Square London WC1, or 
from the Registrar of the UfUver 
tftjr 

^Applications close on January 10 


University of Natal 

Department of Business 
Administration 


Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persona for 
mi to the new post of 
JR IN BUSINESS AD- 
ATION, Plstsrmarltsburg 



A fdod dagree in Business Ad- 
‘ ttlon or Commerce, teaching 

_nee in Applied Economics 

o» Management Studies and an 

1*^ wfireoommendaUon 

Tbs salary seals attached to the 
post is R3.O0O x Rl«g-R4J0D per 
annum In addition a pensionable 

allowance of 10 per cent of salary 

is payable This allowance will be 

raised to 15 per cent with effect 
from April l 1970 A vacation 
aavtngs bonus (up to RMQ for 
married men, up to R130 for Women 
apd Single men) Is payable aubject 
to Treasury regulations 


itant 


Application forms and 

particulars of the post and 

-i 

apses on first 
3 medical - 
Is ted * 

Ml C_ 

_ _j from tits 

General. Association of 
wealth Universities (A 
GoidOft Hquare, London, 
Applications on the nrtwfclb 
— jg J°£g«d not latSFthi 
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APPOINTMENTS 
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Nottinghamshire 
Planning Department 

Senior Planning Assistant 
(Econom ic Development) 
£1,775-22,245 pa 

This Is a new post in the Development 
Plan Section with special responsibility 
for industrial promotion and development 
in the county working in liaison with the 
Departmental Development Officer of the 
Notts and Derbys Joint Committee and 
participating In other work on the 
development,, plan 

Applicants may be planners, economic 
planners, surveyors, estates officers or have 


similar academic and oraetleai 

background . bufSEvTiU this pSt 
demands a personaUty and know how to- 
deal with industry and management of 
tsohnloat IsveJtaMwnh Loeal Authorities 
and aututory undertakers and other 
organisations, over the whole Held of v 
industrial dsveiopmont They should have 
a technical appreciation of tho siting, 
Services and operational requirements of 
different industries and the ability to 
make new contacts, mix well and 
encourage the active interest of 
Industrialists to Invest In this county 
There Is s car allowance 


Pull particulars to H J Lowe, Dip 
TP, MTPI, FRIC8, FXLA. 
County Director of Planning. County KaU, 
West Brldgeford, Nottingham, with names 
and add resse s ox two referees not later 
than November 24, 1969 


Econometrician 


London 


We need an economist to set up and run a 
small section at the centre of our Sales and 
Marketing Division to advise on economic 
factors affecting the market for cars and 
commercial vehicles throughout the world. 
He must have the background and. authority 
to develop a service in economic forecast¬ 
ing which will be vital in the future of this 
rapidly developing company. 

Please apply, quoting ref. 02 E to:— D. J. 
Martin, Personnel Manager, Sales and 
Marketing Division, Rootes Motors 
Limited, Gulf House, 2 Portman Street, 
London, W1A2DF. 


ROOTES 

MOTORS LIMITED 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


Continuing expansion m the field of Industrial and 
Human Relations has created a need for additional 
consulting staff. Candidates should offer qualifications 
in the field of Sociology, Anthropology, Psychology or 
Political Science and Economics. In particular there is 
a need for qualified men with practical experience in 
motivation studies, manpower planning, group dynamics 
or selection methods, management or operator training 
together with the expenence of skills analysis necessary 
to outline training objective* in behavioural terms, and 
determine ways by which men will achieve a required 
standard of job performance. Sussessful candidates may 
be given introductory training. Age 25-35. Initial 
salaries are related to expenence and qualifications. This 
is a fast developing work field and we offer assignments 
which are interesting and challenging together with 
prospects of advancement. 

Reference: 422/B5II/E (P W. Egerton). 


dll letters uHH be treated In strictest conjtdsnss and should 
be aaareeeed to the conenlfant jnottq# tbs re/erenee member. 

▲ 

1 

A 

|||| Executive Selection Division 

Oil) COURT HOUSE-010 COURTFUCE-LOIOWW-j 



UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zealand 

Applications are invited for th« following appointments 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS/LECTURESHIPS IN ACCOUNTANCY: 

Applicants must bs university graduates end preferably members 0 # e 
recognised accountancy society 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP/LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS: 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP/LECTURESHIP IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION . it i. hoped to room* • parton 
with experience in business administration and also in product develop¬ 
ment and marketing There is no requirement that applicants should be 
engineers 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP/LECTURESHIP IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
—TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC ENGINEERING: Tht 

University hopes to extend its present teaching in Traffic engineering to 
embrace the wider aspects of Transportation Engineering, Including lie 
effect on urban development 

EXTENSION LECTURER IN MAORI STUDIES Candidates should 
hold e good degree in Sociel Anthropology, Sociology or Sooiat Psychology 
The appoints* will be expected to leoture in hit own subjects and aeaiet 
in organising the programme of extension classes for the department 
Training in the application of behavioural science to the problems of the 
Maori people will be an advantage 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS/LECTURESHIPS IN GEOGRAPHY: 

Candidates should have qualifications and teaching end research experience 
m systematic cultural geography (especially urban geography) It weuld 
be on added advantage if they had e regional interest in the South-west 
Pacific or Asia 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL STUDIES : (An exeeptionelly 
well qualified applicant may be considered for appointment at an Associate 
Professor) Preference will be given to applicants qualified and interested 
in sociel and political theory, in particular political and social ideas of the 
ISth and 20th centuries Candidate* qualified in other fields would elao 
bo considered 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN SPANISH * An exceptionally wtH-quatfflad 
candidate may be considered for appointment as Associate Professor. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS OR LECTURESHIPS (2) IN SOCIO¬ 
LOGY : Preference will be given to candidates with epee is! interests 
in one or more of the eociology of deviant end abnormal bahavlour. 
social paychology, urban sociology, and tha family, but ell applications 
will be considered 

Applicants for Lectureships ahould nota that it js not necessarily e pre- 
requisite for eppointmen that they should already have held the position 
of ■••latent lecturer or ite equivalent at another university institute 

Se/ery rce/er Lecturers |NZ3,1Q0 rising to INZ4.B00 p,a.; Senior Lecturers 
SNZ4.700 rising to $NZ5,50O p a ; in exceptional caste the Council may 
extend this eoele up to SNZ0.6OO p e. Commencing salary within the 
appropriate ecalt will be determined In accordance with qualifications end 
axpsnance Tho basic salary for an Aaaoeiata-Profeesor la SM2S.400 #.a 
but it is within the power of the Counoil to make appointments up to 
SNZ7.000 p.«. having regard to tha qualifications of the candidate concerned 

In the case of new membere of* at off coming from overseas, the euftbnt 
practice lb to pay eateries from en approved departure date 


Travel end other removal expenses are allowed within specified Ihptta. 
Upon the completion of B yeere' satisfactory service, return fare* on an 
approved basis to country of origin may be granted to tho pe r son 
appointed end hit dependent femlly, provided that such ferae ere not 
being mat from eomo other source. 

Further particular*, details of FStU arrangem*#^ bddrmetlon 
as to the method of applledtlen may be ebtaBte^ frpjjf 4ie decretory- 
Ooneral, Association of Commonwealth UnlvereWet (Apptd), m Gordon 
Square, London. WCt. 

Applications close in New Zeeland and London On November 24, MSB. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
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ENGINEERING INDUSTRY TRAINING BOARD l 

Research I 
Planning 
Statistics I 

C 

The Engineering Industry Training Board, set up under the C 
Industrial Training Act. 1964, has responsibility for training in the j 
Engineering and allied industries. ■ 

Its research, planning and statistics unit is responsible for a 
commissioning and for carrying out. [ 

Economic Studies: including analysis of training costs, of [ 
levy and grant policies and their effects. C 

Training Studies: including measurement of training per- £ 

| formance and cost effectiveness of training. £ 

| Manpower Studies: studies of existing and future needs for [ 
manpower £ 

Statistics: the collection, analysis and interpretation of C 
statistics relating to the engineering industry and to the Board's ■ 
activities The use of statistical methods in processing levy /grant a * 
returns. jj 

RESEARCH C 

The development of this programme requires two SENIOR ■; 
RESEARCH OFFICERS to direct and undertake studies in the a 
first two of these fields, which are closely linked. jj , 

1. Economic Studies: the work demands an economist with Q 

appropriate experience, and ability to direct desk and field re- □ 
search of a quantitative character The results are closely related D 
to the development of the Board's levy and grant policies. Q 

2. Training Studies: the candidate should be a graduate, S 

preferably in economics or another social science, and should g 
have experience in research. It will be desirable, though not g 
essential, to have had experience in training. Evidence must be □ | 
shown of original thinking, of facility in handling quantitative □ 
data, and of ability to direct research and to maintain contact O 
with research units sponsored by the Board. P 

For each of these posts, starting salary will be in the range g 
£3,000 to £3,700 according to qualification and experience. S 

Applications are also invited for one or more posts of RESEARCH S 
OFFICER in these two fields. For one of these posts experience g 
in planning field survey work would be an advantage. g 

Initial salary for Research Officers is normally in the range of Q 
£1,600 to £2,200, or £2,200 to £2,800, depending on age and O 
qualification. P 

STATISTICS S 

There are two vacancies for STATISTICIANS or graduates in 5 
other disciplines with suitable experience, for work on manpower P 
studies and in the statistics section. O 

1. Manpower Studies: the work involves collection and 9 

analysis of manpower, treining and educational statistics, g 
Including liaison with the Board's Manpower Planning Unit g 
at Warwick University. Experience of econometric techniques 3 
an advantage. B 

2. Monitoring System: to establish a new framework for 9 

regular statistics, monitoring key aspects of the Board's per- 9 
formance, including regional data. A particularly interesting 9 
opportunity for someone—not necessarily a professional g 

' statistician — with an interest in systeme and performance K 
m e asur ement, and experience of large scale data processing. B 
Initial salaries for statisticians are normally in the range tl .600 to S 
£ 2 « 290 i or £2,200 to £2.800, depending on age and qualification. 9 
The iHRtfi ere permanent and pensionable. Annual holiday and B 
sick leave. iHowancsS are generous. B 

WHto ot frfaphOn* for an apptfeation form, to : gj 

Tte Parsonnei manager, H 

tngtaaarlni Industry Training leant, D 

■reades RaaG. Watford. Harts. WD1 IMS. * ft 
• Haafo naforsaca; HPS 211M8 S 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


University of Victoria, 

VICTORIA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
CANADA * 

Assistant or Associate 
Professor of Economics 



Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Humanities and 
Social Sciences 

Application* are Invited from pro¬ 
fessionally qualified graduates a* 
LECTURER Grade II in ACCOUN¬ 
TANCY AND FINANCE in the 
Department of Bionomics and Busi¬ 
ness Studies to. commence duties 
from January 1, 1970, or as early 
as possible thereafter 

8alary scale £1,827 to £2 417 per 
annum 

Further details and forms of 
application, which should be 
returned as earl) as possible 
may be obtained from the 8talT 
Officer Portsmouth Polytechnic 
Ravelin House. Portsmouth POl 
2 QQ 


The University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

MEDICAL CARE RESEARCH 
UNIT 

Research Appointments of an 
Economist, a Sociologist and 
a Statistician 

This Unit, sponsored by the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Social Security 
and directed by Professor D J 
Newell and Dr J K Walker, is 
at present being established to 
undertake research Into the provi¬ 
sion. organisation and offsets of 
medical care 

Applications are now Invited for 
the above three research appoint¬ 
ments which will be filled ea soon 
as possible Applicants should be 
University graduates and preferably 
should have had a considerable 
research tttperlence In the fields 
of health or social sendees 

The appointments will be made at 
an appropriate point on ope of 

&Hn£ l MS ! rSi 

esfterience of the successful can- 
Senior Research Associate £1,470- 

ATojas % "~* rch w 

Msajbgjghlp of FflSU will be 

The appointments will be for one 
yeay in the first instance but will 
m rtntwable up to a maximum 
period of seven years, 1 e, for the 

gggjWt sr&stusi'X 


■ (three copies) 
th the names and 
three pefsons-to whom 


The North of Swtland 
Oollege qf Agriculture 

Within the Affneuitural Economics 
OMstom ApPUeants ihmUd have 
An appropnaW first degree and 
preference vUl be given to candi¬ 
dates with some postgraduate 
training or experience in The field 
of Farm Orffatfsatlop and Man¬ 
agement 

ths^vSowfpg S3^wi?h^entoy 
according to qualifications and ex¬ 
perience. 

Grade lit - £1,817 * 0,134 
Grade lVa ci.on - U.488 
Grade iVb — £1,040 - £1,486 

Superannuation Scheme Medical 
examination 

Further particulars and a form 




TIME tbs week! 

Esm 


news magsrine. How 
^Tjhs world’s nowa— 


sat tjssn >% eu 

whom applications should be 
lodgsd^not later Rum November 


University of 
Leicester 

Department of Economics 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Under the sponsorship of the 
Water Resources Board, an Investi¬ 
gation into FACTORS DETER¬ 
MINING THE DEMAND FOR 
WATER provides for the post of 
RESEARCH FELLOW within an 
already established team 

The salary alll be in the range 
£l,240-£l 815 p a dependent upon 
age, qualifications, and experience, 
and provision for FSSU member¬ 
ship will be made in appropriate 
casea The appointment will be 
tenable for up to two yean Fur¬ 
ther details and application forms 
may be obtained from the 
Registrar, the University, Leloester 
Closing date December 12, 1969 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford 

Research Fellowships 


mi 


rwi. *4* oasr 


Company Christmas Cards 

Catalogue from Miami. 296 Klara Road, 
London. SW3 01-592 5*11 IPtoto Oxfam 


DON’T SIGN ANYTHING TOOAV! 

+ tf it'a to do with a move to new offices or a conversion 
of present premises—not even the lease I until you 
have seen ANTHONY WHITE & SAMUELS LTD. 
The total planning and contracting service that saves 
you money. 

WHY ? Because if you are considering reorganising 
your present offices or mttving to new premises, 
Anthony White & Samuels ' have me practical 
experience you require. The veiling news of pv@f #0 
client companies have beenmet/More than 6!fOfyOQO 
spent on their behalf AW it S havti a unique package 
to offer and an overall purchasing system, enables you 
to secure maximum discounts. 

ANTHONY WHITE & SAMUELS LTD. 

functional office planning 

72 ROCHESTER ROW, LONDON, SW1. TEL. 01-828 6977/8 


EDUCATION 


Read for a degrree at home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External Degrees B A , B 8c (Leon) etc 
and Diplomas G C E O” and A” level*, 
and Professional career exams Lessons by 
port to a personally planned programme 
Individual guidance by graduate tutors. 
Moderate fees payable by Instalments 
75 years of succors! Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndham Milligan, MBb 
M A . Principal, Dept C A 3, WOU9EY 
HALL, OXFGRb. 0X2 8PR 

Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially prepared 
courses for the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship, Law, Costing, Banking, 
Insurance Marketing. OCZ Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses In 
Business Subjects 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects in whteh interested to 


aiSfwomen gMuluates^wlj S’^ sfto Metropolitan College 



History ami Political History 
industrial Relations, Labour Eco¬ 
nomics, Management Studies. 
Operational Research Public and 
Social Administration. International 
and Public Law. or other branches 
of tha Social Studies The Oollege 
is particularly interested in 
developing empirical studies into 
contemporary problems within these 

iS2SSwSSS A " CH 

Open to candidates well advanced 
In their work towards s doc to rat* 
or able to show written work of a 
comparable standard Appointment 
for two years 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

p as 

portent written work to theM 
credit, or who have used the period 
since graduation to acquire- reiser” 

K perienee (eg in banking, lnd 
t, government a or unlverwjy 

spier jSsfiir trtSS 

will be pnmared to consider a 
shorter period, particularly tor 

rs«ES 


wronji ot ajwwa*, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, K04 Tel 01-246 6874 
(Founded 1910) 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,115 to 120. 


An lotornstloul SEMINAR os 
EXECUTIVE REMUNERATION 

is to be held at the Turin 
International Centre from 
December, 1 st to 5 th, 1960 . 
All the speaker* in this aemlnar 
have been chosen from among 
the moet eminent European 
and American specialists of 
both the private and public 
sector*. 

The problem of executive 
remuneration — compensation 
for enterprise and rewards for 
drive and innovation—assumes 
ever-increasing importance in 
all countries. 

A limited number of partici¬ 
pants can still be accepted at a 
fee of £ 125 , Inclusive of 
full board and lodging. Please 
apply to: International Centre 
for Advanced Technical And 
Vocational Training, 140 Corso 
Unit A d'Kalia, 10127 TURIN, 
Italy. 



THE FUTURE METROPOLIS 

J 

Whose Plan ? Whose Problem ? 

Whoso City? Whore Vision? 

Major conference On Urge-tcale urban planning and development 
Olimpia, London 10.00-17.00, November 34, 1969. 

1 Inquiries 

1 Andry Montgomery Ltd, 

11 Manchester Square, 

London WiM 5AB 
Telephone . 01-486 1951 
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Trade Fair 


in Germany 


You obtain 
worldwide 


The German Trade Fair is neither a bazaar nor a fun fair. You find in fact 
the whole range of products offered in your line of business. In one place. 
Without loss of time. You deal only with experts and with products of real 
interest. Manufacturers known to you. New manufacturers. Tested products. 
New products. Licensing. New contacts. Discussions at an international 

level. Sales. 

Nothing is left to chance. The Trade Fair Services provide interpreters, 
export marketing and banking facilities, restaurants aind help with 

accommodation. 


information 
from specialists 
for specialists 
in your 
specialized field. 


For detailed information please contact: German Embassy, Commercial 
Information Service, 6 Rutland Gate, London S.W.7,Tel. KNI1271, 
or Ausstellungs-und Messe-Ausschuss der Deutschen Wirtschaft e. V., 
Engelbertstrasse 31a, 5 Cologne, Germany,Tel. 219091 


20.1. -25.1./Cologne 
International Furniture Fair 

23.1. -1.2./Hamburg 
German Boat Show international 

24.1. -1.2./Hanover 
CONSTRUCTA 1970-Inter- 
national Building Exhibition 

30.1. -8.2./Berlin 
International Green Week 

14.2. -20.2./Nuremberg 
21st International Toy Fair 

15.2. -18.2./Cologne 
International Hotuchold Good* 
and Hardware Fair 

21.2. ' 2S.2./Du*ftafdorf 

HU ROSHOP ‘70 - 3rd Intex- 
national Fair ‘'Modern Shopfitting 
and Display’* 

21.2. -26.2./Offenbach 
International Leather Goode Fair 

22.2. -26.2./Frankfurt 
Frankfurt International Spring 
Fair 


German Trade Fairs and Exhibitions 1970 


8.3. -10.3. /Munich 

1SPO 70 - International Sports 
Equipment Fair 

14 1.-22.3./Munich 
IHM 70 - International L ight 
Industries and Handicrafts 1 air 
13.3 -18.3./Dusscldorf 
84th 1GEDO - International 
Fashion Trade Fair 

8.4. -12.4./Stuttgart 
INTHERM 70 - International Oil 
and Gas Heating Trade Fair 

11.4. -13.4. / Dusscldorf 

29th GDS - European Footwaar 
Sample Display 

15.4. -i9.4/Frankfurt 
International Fur Trade Fair 

17.4. -19.4 Cologne 
International Fair 
FOR THE CHILD 


25.4. -3.5./Hanover 
HANOVER FAIR 1970 

26.4. - 30.4. / Dusscldorf 
83th IOEDO - International 
Fashion Trade Fair 

7.5. -12.5. / Pirmasent 

IMS - 9th International Footwear 
Manufacturing Fair 

11.5. -* 14.3./Frankfurt 
23rd intcrstofT- Trade Fair 
for Clothing Textiles 

24.3.-31. J./Cologne 
51 st DLG - International 
Agricultural Show 

17.6. -24.6./Frankfurt 
ACHEMA 1970 - 16th Chemical 
Engineering Exhibition Congress 

28.8.-30.8./Cologne 
International Men’s Fashion Week 


30.8.-2.9./Frankfurt 
Frankfurt International 
Autumn Fair 

lit half of September / Cologne 
International Household Goods 
and Hardware Fair 

6.9. -15.9./Hanover 

IHA 70 - International Machine 
lool Exhibition 

13.9. -16.9./Dusscldorf 
86th IGEDO - International 
Fashion Trade Fair 

2nd hair of September / Cologne 
International Fair of Lingerie, 
Foundation Garments v 
Underwear and Swimwear 

18.9. -27.9. /Berlin 
German Industries Exhibition 

19.9. -27.9./Munich 

1KOFA - International Exhibition 
of Groceries and High-claaa 
Provisions 


24.4.-3.S./Hanover 29.8.-2.9./Offenbach 34.9.-29.9./Ftank(lirt 

German Aviation Show International Leather Good* Fair Frankfurt Book Fair 


26.9. -28.9. / Dusscldorf 
30th GDS - European Footwear 
Sample Display 

26.9. -29.9. / Cologne 

IFMA - International Bicytet and 

Motor Cycle Exhibition 

3.10. -11.!0./Cologne 
photokina - World Fair of 
Photography 

16.10. -18.10./Cologne 
International pair 
FOR THE CHILD 

25.10. -27.10./Cologne 
SPOGA - International Trade 
Fair of Sports Goods, Camping 
Equipment and Garden Furniture 

25.10. -29. lO./Duyeldorf 
87th IGBDO - International 
Fashion Trade Fair 

17.11. -20.11./Frankfiarf 
24th InterstofT- Trade Fafr 
Ibr Clothing Textile* 



Worldwide information 

V. \ J 

from specialists 
for specialists 
in your specialized firid 
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Nextt ne someone 
says'OotoHeHI’ 
...look us up 

We give you the fads about Hell. It's in Norway, 63.25 N, 

10.54 E,a riverhead town onTrOndheirnsljord,rail line to 
Oslo, and its own airport. 

We are The Times Atlas of the World, and we probably give 
more tads about more places than any other reference book. 
Plus breakdowns of world food, energy and mineral resources, 
climate, population, air routes, etc. 

Abusinessman has to know his way around.TheTimes Atlas, it 
is generally agreed, is the fullest, most comprehensive guide 
to the world. At 15 gns,it's an essential office reference 
work. For you, or as a gift for your business friends. 

Well be happy to tell you more about it: write, telephone, 
or use the coupon below. The Times Atlas of fheWoild 

□ Please send me copy/copies of The Times Atlas of the World. 

(Price IS gns each.) I enclose a cheque/postal order payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited. 

□ Please send me the fully illustratedTimesAtlas Brochure and 
specimen plate. 


COPPER 


| ADDRESS 


The Times Atlas Times Newspapers Limited 
Printing House Sq London EC4 




< ;M 

< >.j.. ■ -r\ Af 




VALUATION OF 


by A J lwrratt, fto fe sso rof finance 
London Gradual* School 
of Business Stndk@ 

An of noNoI MvffliRfAt plnnlM aid to cor- 
porotMp Marly loo tAraO'WSfcr Vacation of 
Equity Charts, reproduced on eotra loros 
format pays* to tks htyhest depress of 
accuracy and tsyibtMy. Tks Shorts gtoS ihstant 
and rsHobls assessment^ of staph market to* 
vootmoeto, t*u savins how* of tony, hard 
calculations. + 

3t*t DMM*vl969rft«i£20.QsJM 
SAVEE 4 SEOd^DcMetwapyTOOWr 

faw mmmn'm mmm 

CURE MARKET, PQItTUGAL CTREET 
UONOON.WCI.m:OMOHUI 



pSHrllM 
par loaf h* 



36 th Yssr World Wldt Service 




A Mirsb im - *»pMt substantial 
price decltn* 

6 «npa tea-buy 

®l Octehpr 1999 - substantial pries 
^ recovtfy expected. 

0 Feferasry tHt - no decline 
expected - major trend-up- 

For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research 
has enabled us to anticipate well 
in advance a major reversal in 
the price trend. It is typical of 
the commodity work performed 
by us for many large corpora* 
tions in the following 
commodities: 

Copper Grains 

Silver Oils 

Platinum Pork Betties 

Lead Hams 

Zinc Cattle 

Cocoa Sulfur 

Hides Paper, etc. 

Sugar 

Your inquiry on your corpora¬ 
tion letterhead is requested 
addressed to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsldioiy of Industrial Commodity Carp. 

122 Ent 42nd St, few York, N.Y. 10017 

Mht (COMMA. TrilHmi tll-AIMMI 


NEW YORK'S 

HOTEL 

URLYLE 


■ ,>r ’ ’ ’ 


B and reiidenfitu 
B occupancy. 

wfierd 

j*B wilaiwatifo. 

18 MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
MR NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 

.J CABLE; THECARLYLE 

*§§ NEWYORK 

■ TELEX: 620692 

51 
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DETROIT BANK & TRUST 


Now a London 
branch to help you 
with your 

international banking 
needs. 


Detroit Michigan 48231 
P&O Building, 
Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3, 
England 


ITALY 

Visit the 41st 
CYCLE & MOTORCYCLE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

MILAN 

from 22nd to 30th November, 1969 
in the grounds of the MILAN FAIR. 

An unrivalled world production display 
of 2- and 3-wheeled vehicles. 

Interpreters' service for foreign visitors. 


For information : 

«r ^ * 

A.N.C.M.A. — 32, via Mauro Macchi 
20124 MILAN (Itajy) 


Action for the 
Crippled Child 
needs your 
action 


It la estimated that 300 
children a day are crippled 
by accident or dleease. 
'Show you care, send Aetlon 
for the Crippled 1 Child carde 
this Chrlsfmaa. Leaflets 
from Action for the { 
Crippled Child, ' 

Vincept House, 
VincehtStrudra, 

London, $Wl. 

,<01-034 TflOf) , , 
ftA.1#- ’ V • 



par. Authorised as Second Chiu Mall. Port Office Drat. Ottawa Printed in England by KtatrloeP Prase Ltd (Web-Offset Division). Harlow, teas Cover and 
Md by St Clements Foeh A Crou Ltd London Published by The fcoonomlsf Newspaper LtdTsi. St James's Street. London BW1 Tefepnooe 01-9)0 UM. Poetege 

on thU issue UK is. Overseas 9d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prides. 

1968 

MUTTON PUNDA 


Price, 

Oct 

Price. 

Nov 

Nat Bad. 
Yield. 

5& w 





29. 

s. 

Nov 5, 

NovS, 





1969 

1969 

19681 

196* 

St 

Low 





£ s. d. 

£••«. d. 

91% 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1910-70 

95%s 

95**1* 

4 9 5 

9 0 11 

97»%4 

9J*u 

Exchequer 6*s% 

British ElectH«3% 

1971 

9S%s 

95*14 

6 1 7 

9 9 9 

83*%. 

80"h 

1968-73 

83<%s 

83*%s 

6 19 II 

• 10 10 1 

99 

92 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

9S%* 

95% 

3 S 4 

5 2 4 

76’s 

71% 

Savings Bonds 3% 
Brush Electric 5%% 

1965-75 

74% , 

76%4 

6 IS 8 

8 6 II f 

67% 

41% 

1976-79 

65* 

«• 

6 15 10 

6 14 5 1 

84% 

73% 

Funding 6%% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-47 

77%* 

77*%s 

5 119 

9 1 S f 

5l*u 

44% 

197148 

50% 

S0>. 

6 4 7 

8 6 5 1 

7T# 

66% 

Funding 6% 

1993 

71% 

71% 

5 9 10 

9 10 3 

46% 

39*4 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

44%* 

44% 

5 13 7 

7 19 6 1 

84»s 

72 

Treasury 6>»% 

1995-98 

77*14* 

76*4 

5 6 0 

9 0 9 1 

70% 

59 

Treasury 5*s% 

War Loan 3%% 

2006-12 

64% 

64*4 

5 2 5 

8 14 II 

43’*is 

& 

after I9S2 

39*%4* 

39*t4* 

4 17 0 

6 IS II r 

31% 

Consols 2%% 


29 

2B*%4 

4 15 10 

8 14 II f 


INTMH4TIOMAL DOLLAR BONOS 


•**vv 

Qmwoa 7 % 

Chrysler 7% 

ContlnentaLOU 7% 
EM.|,4%% 

General Ms 7% 

HondeTW 

Occidental}*!* 

R.T.Z. Cum wCnoti 6%% 
R.T.Z. Ex Warrants 6%% 
Shall 4%% 

Trensocaan Gulf 7% 

T.R.W. 7%% 

I oitrn Diu rid 

North Amar Rockwall i f »% 

TaWyna 7% 


Banks A Othor Financial 

Alfamena Bk. FI.274 

Amiterdam-Rot. FI .58' 

Auit. ft N.Z. Bk. 59/- 

B. da Soc. Gan. Fr.BJ 

B. of Amarlcs 869% 

B. of Iralsnd 79/6 

B. of Montraal £7*i* 

B. Nac. da Maxlco P. 101 

B. of N.S. Wales 82/- 

B. of Scotland 66/6 

B. Bruxelles Fr.BJ 

B. da Parli P.B. Fr.26; 

Barclays 72/9 

Barclays DCO 59/6 • 

BOLSA 58/- 

Can. Imp. Com. £I0 *h 

Chartered Bank 86/3 

Charterhousa Grp. I3/4 *i 
C hase Manhatun $54 

Commerzbank D.32I 

Credit Comdal. Fr.l6< 

Credit Fonder Fr.50! 

Credit Suisse Fr.S.3 

Creditanstalt %239 

Deutsche Bank D.397 

Dresdner Bank D.33I 

First Nat. City $68% 

Hambros 40/- 

Hlll, Samuel 19/9 

Hongk'g. A Sh. £14*. 

Keytar Ullmann 69/- 

Klalnwort Ben. 33/3 

Kredletbank Fr.BJ 

Kundenkredlt D.33C 

Lambert L'lnd. Fr.BJ 

Lloyds 58/- 

Lombard Banking 44/6 

Manuf's Hanover Trutt $70 
Mediobanca L104 

Mercantile Cred. 25/9 

Mercury Sea. 30/6 

Midland 61/6 

Minster Asset 13/9 

Montague Trust 43/- 

Morgan J.P. Ski's 

Nat. ft Grlndlays 55/- 

Nat. Austra. $A3 I 

Nat. Com. Grp. I4/I'i 

Nat. West. 54/6 

Norsk. Credltbk. %I52 

Royal Canada £10% 

Schraders 103/- 

Sodete General Fr.B. I 

Standard Bank 52/3 

Suez Pr.44< 

Swiss Bank Fr.S.3 

Union Bank Fr.S.4 

Union Discount 57/- 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 24/3 


Alllana Varalch. 

Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Scar 
Equft. ft Law Ufa 
Gan. Accident 
Guardian-Royel Each. 
Legal A General 
Nat. Nadrlandn. 


Prudential ‘A* 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talsho Mar. A F. 
Toklo Marina 
Vebida A Gan. 
Zurich In*. 


%239 


41 

6,39T, 

+•8 

2 3 

D.338 

+ 11% 

2 7 

$68% 

4% 

3-2 

60/- 

-2/6 

3 3 

19/9 

-1/3 

31 

£14% 

+ % 

3 8 

69/- 

-1/- 

37 

33/3 

-1/3 

3 4 

Fr.B.5900 

+ 50 

2 7 

D.330 

-5 

3 0 

Fr.BJ 560 

+ 8 

3 8 

58/- 


4-1 

44/6 

-1/9 

2-4 

t $70 

+ 3 


L 104.010 

+ 1,060 

i”o 

25/9 

- 1 /- 

4 4 

30/6 

1 3 

61/6 

+ 1/6 

4 7 

13/9 

-3d 

4 3 

43/- 

^6d 

2-4 

$62% 

+ 1 

... 

55 h 

-1/3 

51 

SA3I7 1 , 


3*5 

14/1% 

-»d 

5 3 

M/6_ 

-1/6 

51 


%I52 

-1 

[foi 

- % 

103/- 

-2/- 

Fr.BJ 3.000 

-75 

52/3 

-1/- 

Pr.440 

+ 11% 

FrJ.3315 

+ 115 

Fr^.4700 


57/- 

-3/- 

24/3 

-1/9 

D.I60Q 

+ 150 

LII.II0 

-2.440 

51/9 

"i? 

36/3 

-9d 

63/- 




25/6 

- 1 /- 

39/9* 

-1/9 

R.109-4 

-0-4 

43/- 

-6d 

32/3* 

-i2 

49/9 

—2/3 

34/10% 

tQU 

-l*sd 

Y^4 

-3 

YJ2I 

-9 

22/3 _ 

-Jg 

Fr^.6290 

+ 161 


Hlftp CmMMWH 

Bolt N.V, 


-7%d , 3-2 

->H , .$-2 

If 

"+-IV If 


1 Prices. 1969 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stock* 

Nov 

on 

Nov 

High 

Lew 


5,1969 

week 

5 

470 

407*. 

Dortmund Union 

D450 

-3 


31/4% 

22/9 

Guiftffiis 

25/9 

-1/9 

+ 5 

IM-2 

156*8 

Hagr#fe#n 

H.IB42 

-2*3 

1*8 

2? 

13/6 

IDV 

14/6 

-6d 

3 5 

144 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I63 

+ 12 

4 6 

23%» 

16% 

Nat. tellers 

$20 

-% 

45 

57/% 

62/ i<a 

Scottish ft Newc 

4S|3 

-9d 

4 7 

33/- 

17/- 

Sth. African Br. 

20 h 

+2/4 

2 5 

44>- 

29/- 

Truman. Hanbry. 

31/- 

-Vr 

4 5 

27/3 

15/6 

Witney, Mann 

15/7% 

-9d 

5 5 

13/1% 

8/10% 

Whitbread‘A* 

9/i 

-6d 

S-8 



iulMIng A AuifcMng Materials 

+ 1/3 


64/4% 

99/IO*i 

Asso& Portland 

41/9* 

(") 

36/3 

14/6 

r 

BPB Industries 
Cementation 

23/10*. 

9/1% 

+ 3d 
-3d 

4-9 

57 

292 

Clmants Lafarge 

Fr.247 

+2 

3 4 

2334 

1930 

Clmentartes Brlq. 

Fr.B. 1930 

-40 

5-6 

21/- 

13/1% 

R. Costaln 

12/9 

33/1% 

-4',d 

7 6 

59- 

32/3 

Eng. China Clays 

-IPid 

2 1 

59/- 

33/6 

Int. Pain* Co 

33/6 


8-3 

32.950 

23.300 

Italcementi 

L»,49S 

1-895 

15 

23/- 

■50 

J. Lalng ‘A 1 

M/3 

10/1%* 

-3d 

3 0 

19/3 

9/7% 

London Brick 

-3d 

10-1 

26/6 

12/- 

Harley 

•2/3 

-7»H 

8 1 

21/6 

11/4% 

Red land 

•2/1% 

-7*«d 

5-7 

25/1% 

17/4% 

Rugby Portland 

18/9 

+ Med 

2 9 

54/3 

28/9 

Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 

33/- 

+3d 

S 2 

61> 

29/3 

32/6 

-3/6 

3-2 

V? 

5/- 

Venesca 

5/6 

+ l’«d 

4-5 

92/6 

50/6 

G. Wlmpey 

55/- 

- 1/6 

IS 



Catorinf, Hotels, itc 



39/9 

6/11% 


ATVA* 

Butlln's 

9 

-6d 

6-9 

8-8 

a 

41% 

CBS 

148*4 

-•/d 

2-9 


38/6 

Form ‘A* 

46/9 

2*4 

71/6 

31/- 

Cm i »da ‘A’ 

Id/- 

-£■ 

5-5 

29/- 

20/- 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons ’A' 

Meta 

24/3*4 

-3d 

2*2 

76/- 

25/- 

46/- 

•3/- 

71/3 

14/9% 

-1/7*4 

- Il*4d 

3*0 

6*7 

28/3 

20/6 

Trust Houses 

27/4'.* 

-l%d 

2*6 



ChomkaJi 



4-0 

1400 

MOO 

AN 1C 

LI238 

-26 

18/3 

sr 

Albright ft W. 

II/- 

-2/- 

4-2 

33% 

Amer. Cyinamld. 

$30 

+ % 

263% 

m 

Anllln 

DJ23*s 

-1 

4-9 

217 

182*2 

Bayer 

abA (Basle) 

D.I93 

+ 3 

11 

13400 

8800 

Fr^.13250 + 220 

0*7 

79% 

64% 

Dow 

$71% 

—% 

3-6 

165% 

112% 

Dupont 

$118% 

+3% 

4-6 

& 

at 

Flsons 

General Aniline 

45/9* 

$17% 

:?■ 

4*4 - 
2*3 

307 

245 

Hoechst 

D.256 

-2500 

3*9 

185,100 

140.000 

Hoffmn-U Roche 

Fr^.l77000 

0-7 

i 

r 

1 q 

Leportalnds. 

Monsanto 

it 

-6d 

-2/1% 

+% 

4-8 

4*7 

1190 

999 

Montecatlnl*Edli. 

LUOS 

-29 

4*9 

277% 

225 

Norsk Hydra. 

Kr.250 

+ 13 


97*4 

70% 

Pfizer 

$101 

+ 1% 

3 2 

277 

200 

Rhone Poulenc 

M4T. 

+2% 

3260 

2770 

Solvey ‘A 1 

Fr.B.29iO 

-70 

+ 1 

242 

141 

St. Gobaln 

Fr 162% 

-2% 

4*0 

SB4 

312 

Tskeda Chemical 

Y.463 

+8 

1*6 



Cool A Steel 

Fr.BJ72S 



4415 

27)5 

Arbed 

+ 140 

4*2 

36% 

21% 

Bethlehem 

829*® 

-% 

4*21 

20*30 

13*25 

Broken Hill Pty. 

IA.IS‘10 *+0*25 

4*8 

I54*t 

95 

Danahi Ingwy. 

rr.145* 1 

-6*9 

691% 

579% 

Pmaider 

L-675 

-4 

5*9 

172 

122 

145.1 

92 

Fried. Krupp 
Getoanhlrchener 

P.14AI 

am 

-3 8 
+0.4 

4*7 

1*7 

£21% 

797 

£22 

67*1 


£2B*t 
06B-4 * 

+1-1 

2-8 

5*8 

116*6 

94*2 

Hasgsyan 

aiw*4 

^1*2 

2-8 

171 

142 

MamesfMM 

0.149 

+ l%l 

4*1 

138 

212*2 

RheMtaM , 

O.I2l*a 

-1*1 

5*3 

I07*w 

•6% 

Thyeaen Humte 

DJI ^ 

+ 1 

211*7 

9L. 

148 

% 

Ug|M Kuhimoo 
uStfikttlAA. 

UMmN 

\ ft * 

*rl% 

tr , 

3*9 

6*1 

44 

92% 

62*2 : 

UAfmr 

"M8-9 

.•1*6,,, 

1*3 


wdak% 




1978 

94-B 

9$V4% 

7-22 

1980 

9M 

994 

7*22 

I9B4 

94-5 

n%- 1 % 

717 

1980 

96-7 

95-6 

M7 

1912 

‘ 91-2 

9f**-60% i* 

7«S4 

I960 

t)V4% 

*2-3% 

7-41 

1981 

97*4-1% 

92%-)% 

Ws-7% 

7*77 

1984 

92-1 

n 

1984 

94%-6 

94%-i 

I9B4 

B7%M% 

•84 

7M7 

1979 

92»+4% 

94%4% 

92VI% 

741 

'!!! 

«fe4% 

7-J7 

1983 

93W4 

«%4% 

7*84 

1974 

94**4% 

93*4-4*4 

7*51 

197) 

97-8 

96-7 

Mi 

1973 

99-180 

98-f 

7*14 

190 

Ordinary 

Pries. 

Omnge 



Nov 

00 

Lew 


5. |N9 

week 


■Metrical A Radio 
A.E.G. 

ASEA 

Am. TaL A Tel. 

BJ.CC 

Brown Boverl 'A* 
CG.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 
Comaat 
Dacca 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux'S’ 

L.M. Erlccson ‘B’ 
Gan. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gan. Tel. ft Elec 
Hitachi a 

I.B.M. 

Inc Computers 

Int. Tel. ft Tel. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 

Plassay 

RCA 

Rediffcislon 
Rtyrolla Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sparry Rand 
TnomsonJdoust. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westinhie. El. 


Engineering 
Acrow ‘A’ 

Allied Iran 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babcfc. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Damag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Clevaland 
Guest, K. A N. 
Gutahoffngs, H. 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Herbert/ 
I.MJ.. 

Inter.' Go mb a wn 
Inter Comp. Air 
KuRagar'V* 
WANT 
Mather ft Plate. 
Metal Box 


Simon Englng. 
Scavelev Ind. 
Stona-Piatt 
John Thompeon 
Tuba In vstment s 
Vickers 

Thee. W. Ward 
Wadmaa Eng. 


+10^ *1 
4-3 2*6 

-14 

-Il%d 70. 
4* IS 


z\t ii 

-% 2*1 


16/4 

-1/1% 

55 



if 

Y.47IO 

-128 

Of 

Jr?73*l 

-1% 

-8-9 

fit 

53/6 

+34 

1*0 

•47** 

+2% 

1*8 \ 

962% 

+»'♦ 

2*9 

280 

+M 

M , 

M/7% 


si 

Kr.«86 

-a 

M 

9/7>s 

+ N 

W; i.V 

4}1*< 

+2/1 

4*4 ■ r ‘' 

144/9 

+)d 

4-9 ■" 

•r 

-«4d 

5i 1 

iw6* 


7*6 

0IB4% 

+ H-I 

4*8 

9/10% 

IM 

-fd 

if 

-id 

81 

60- 

- 1/1 

44 

OO) 

+34 

3*4 

l0/- 

+ 1/1 


Jffij 

-Id 

-)iM 

ii 

w- 

+ l»*d 
-3d 

n . 

Kr.430 

-7 

25 

DJ28 

+26 

S*4 

19/- 


2«r 


-V: 

4*9 

0*9 

61/6* 

-jd 

3 1 

FrJI4-4 

+F9 

5-4 


-Id 

+7 , 


£4 £££ f -3 & 


13/3 I/- Assoc Fisheries of Pa -Id : 4§# 

171*4 130 Avon Producta $171% ... t*9 

S 33/9 Baacham Group Hfr -*W9 2*1 

9 Mb Btghln FrJ23 +1*. £> 

M/6 l?|j% Braohe B ond +ifil £) 

2S/3 . IS/- Cadbury Schweppes i|jw» 1*8 >1 


67/6 40/6 BowH 

11/4 1 l/Vo Brooke Bond‘B* 


if t 
•*18 6*8$ 


Cadbury S t h wo pp a t lip -4%d- M 


ridsaUa+feftaxe*7i.4d.liit • ' * 1 ‘ *** ; ..’*“■*?.** A s 





'fMfffW"* 

High low 


Yield Pricm, 


410 24S 

79% 48% 


Express Dry. ‘A’ 
Fitch Lovell 
Gelfy 

General Foods 
General Mills 
Quo 
Heinz 

Kraftco Corp. 

L'Oreal 

Mocu 

Nettie 

Perrier 

Procter Ga m bl e 
Ranks-HovH • 
Rackltt A Coim. 
Sandoz 


Unilever NV. 
United Biscuits. 


Motora, Aircraft 
Attoc. Enginrg. 
BLMC 
Boeing 

Caterpllltr Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamic. 
Gen. Mu. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Slddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komaczu 
Lockheed 
J. Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln a B‘ 

Nissan Motor 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

RoHs-Boyce 

Bootes Mtrs. *A' 

Smiths Indusc. 

Sceyr-Dmler-Pch. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wllmot-Breedan 


Office Equip., Photo. 
Canon Camera 1 

Eastman Kodak I 

Fuji Photo 1 


8/4*4 -*4d 

film +fc 
ms +% 
up* +i 
W* ■ -V 9 


F rjm 
LSI If 
Fr.S.355 
FrJM 
$110 
25/- 
<*/* 


1844 1500 Gevaert Photo. 

82/4 55/- Geetetner ‘A’ 

554 270 Nippon Optical 

3484 3001 Olivetti Prlv. 

38/4 24/- Ozalld 

114*. 00% Xerox 


44/4 50/4 

23/4 12/4 

2'- » 

32/4 22/4 

14/4 12/Ps 

13/3 <3 

34*. 25% 

55*. 24*. 

% $ 

40/3 27/4 

54/7*. 42/4 

54/- 35/4 

31/4 18/4 

71/4 43/- 


21/7*. 12/- 

1(0/4 42/- 

f I 

i $ 

87/- 54/- 


38S 23 

$r* $ 


& £ 
% % 
se » 

Wr 


P^wrt PuMMik 
Boweter Paper 
British Printing 
Bunil Pulp B P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DBG 

Inc Publishing 
Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 
Pearson Pub. 
Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith ’A* 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


Property 
Capital B Counties 
Hammersns. ‘A* 

Land Securities 
Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

Lon. March. Sea. 
Metropolitan Eat B My 
St. Martins 
Sec Covent Gdn. 

S. G. hnmobllalra 
Stock Converin. 

Alrtlnw ft SMpplof 

American Alrlina 
Brit B Comm. 
Cammell Laird 
Cunard 
Furoees Withy 
Harland B Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 


P.BO.Oafo. 



0-8 

—(44 

... 

+200 

17 

+ 10 

... 

+% 

2 2 

-I0*sd 

7-2 

-1/4 

3-4 

+ 100 

1-3 


4 3 

-1/1% 

6-3 

-2%d 

6 2 

-3d 

3 0 

-3/4 

3 2 

-3d 

4-6 

-4d 

5-8 

+%d 

5 3 

i i% 

11 

2 6 

- i 

5 0 

6 

+ 14-5 

2-4 

-2/4 

4 5 

-9d 

5-4 

-88 

3 2 

4 3d 

4 4 

»■% 

3 6 

3d 

4 3 

f% 

2-8 

9d 

7-1 

-3d 

4-4 

H 

3-0 

+ «’■ 


:'/ 5 

3-0 

+ 4% 


-32 

i-o 

-3 

4-7 

43 

2 8 

10 

3 2 

10’id 

6 5 

-I'sd 


4-2/9*. 

4 7 

+ 4 

5 8 

19 

2-2 

+ 1% 


+4 

4 0 

3 

1 7 

7*. 

5 6 

1 4d 

5 3 

-24 

1-6 

-% 

1 9 

-17 

2 0 

+20 

3-0 

-5 h 

1-4 

-24 

12 

31 

2-6 

• 1/4 

42 

f*. 

0-8 

-4d 

5 2 

- I0*id 

7-0 

I'sd 

3 9 

+% 

4 3 

-4d 

5 8 

-2%d 

6-8 

+I%d 

... 

-*• 

2-5 

'— 4d 

7-8 

-3d 

4-0 


1-7 


50 

3d 

4-3 

-1/- 

7-1 


4-5 

- 5%d 

19 

-1/3 

1-4 

-4d 

2 6 

“ 1/4*8 

5 4 

-4d 

3 9 

-7Sd 

27 

+ 10* id 

2-6 

+ 3/3 

2-1 

-14 

3-7 

-1/4 

0-7 

+ 1 % 
-1/4% 

3-4 

-4d 

75 

+)d 

5-8 

+94 

3 4 

-7%d 

... 

+ IS 

2-7 

-4 5 

3 2 

+0-5 

... 

-HP 

16 

+% 


-1/9 

4-7 

-1/4 

7-6 

+7 

1*2 

+ 1 % 

... 


145/4 45/3 

4/4 4/0*. 


2420 2400 

2102 1782 


48/9 30/3 

24/4*. 20/3 

22/IIP. 13/4 

42/3 24/4 

28/4*. 20/1% 

35/- 23/3 

30/8*. 20/4*. 

27/4 17/7*. 

14/2*. 8/4*4 

261 229-1 

233 204*1 

25/7*. 14/3 


w V- 

33/4 24/4*. 


Bljenkerf 
Boou Pure Drug 
Brit Home Stra. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 
De ben hams 
Galerlas Laftyecte 
Galerlas Pracdos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. B P. 

GUS ’A’ 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
IntStoras 
Kantadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redouta 
La Rlnascente 
Marks B Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvalles Gals. 
O.K. Bazaars ‘A* 
Prlntemps 
Provld. Clothe. 
Sean Roebuck 
Tcsco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Textiles Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 
Carrington B D. 
Coats,Puts. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calko 
Snla Vlscosa Prlv. 
Stevans. J. P. 

Teijin 

Toyo Rayon 
Vlyalla Int. 

West Riding W. 
Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B' 

Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

Utllitlee/IUIIs 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intarcom. 

Kansal Elac. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 
Alllanca Trust 
Atlas Elac. 

B.E.T. Oafd. 

British Assats 
Cable B Wirelau 
Foreign B Col. 

Globe Inv. 

Industrial B Gen. 
Meranclle Inv. 
Robeco 
Rollnco 
Wltan Inv. 


Air Liquids 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
Baacoball 


fC.74 

Y.48S +23 

Y.440 -7 

$27*. -I*. 

Fr.BJS20 + 64 
Fr.B.l650 t-8 

Y.640 * 11 

D.239 I +3 1 

Y.444 +13 

Y.82 


Fr.442 +14 

7/3 -3d 

28/3* -9d 

27/- -4d 


Monty Marks! Indicators 


Interest rates were widely affected by the Federal Reserve 
Board's proposal to dose the loophole through which American 
banka, through their holding companies, have had access to 
domestic funds against tho issue of oommercml paper This was 
expected to renew the banks' demands on the Eurodollar market, 
and in fact appeared to do so for three months' and longer money, 
the three-month rata rising above 10 par cant on Tuesday. The 
impact on starling markets was leas marked but apparent, in 
sharp contrast to the trend of the preceding weeks. . 


Treasury Bill Tenders 91-Day Tender 

Amount Average Allotted Issue 

Date of (£ mn.) Applied rate of at Max. Out- 

Tender Offered for Allotment Rate* sanding ■' 

1948 9f-Oay i. d. % 

Nov. I 120 0 234-5 131 0-47 IS 1,910 0 

IM9 

Aug. I 100-0 219 3 154 1-39 14 1.490-0 

7 8 150 0 271-8 ISS 10-84 23 1.490 0 

„ 15 100-0 233-9 15$ 10 1) 20 1.570 0 

M 22 140-0 237-3 IS5 18-14 43 1.570 0 

. 29 120 0 234 4 155 9 47 19 1,570 0 

Sept. 5 150-0 224-5 IS5 0-19 44 1,540-0 

12 120-0 202-I 155 10-42 45 1,570-0 

M 19 130-0 219-5 155 10-87 34 1.580-8 

m 24 110-0 194-3 154 2-54 34 1.570 0 

Oct. 1 120-0 2(9 4 i 114 9-23 70 (J40 0 

10 110-0 207 0 in 7-81 45. v K548-8 

„ 17 100*0 '208-8 154 1-8! 5 *■ 1470-0- 

„ 24 120-0 ' 211-4 151 2-94 4f , (.3700 

» 31 1008 204.1 154 10-32 33 IJ7O0 

* On October list, tenders foe 91-dny bfHs, at 440 U. 4d. seonred 
13 per cent, higher tenders being allocted In (ML The offer for 
(Ms week was for £100 mMHon 91-dey Mb, 


tea BobStottw* Mvaitfife |pi$b 


Prices, 

(980 

OftlfMry 

frier, ' 

"Ghngo 

1 *W0‘ 

High 

' Low 

Stedkn 

Nov 

li|V' 

r w8P» 



■* 

- J Booklws 
BrWshMatCh 

urn : 


i'ti - 


!& 

•ritbb Oxygen 

wK. .. 

- +**d 

6*0 

I2/0*# 

Britbh Ropes 

13/- 

-4d 

4-3 

w 

5/1*. 

Cope Altman 

tnCPt 

-%d 

$•7 

74/6 

36 h 

De LaRua 

37/4 

-8/9 

6-0 


39/7*. 


48 h* 
3$/- 

+3d 

-3/- 

5-4 

(») 

y 

JIT 

Hudson's Bay 
lecbope 

C Icon 

140/- 

%. 

-1/9 

21 

2 7 
4-9 

101L 
1)5*4 

ist 

Johnson Matthey 



2-7 

30*1 

Llng-Tamco-Vought 

$34% 

-2% 

3 4 

73*4 

38*. 

Utton Industries 

$54 

-1*4 


545 

378 

MetallgesellscheR 

D550 

+22 

(■7 

114% 

94*4 

Mlnneta M. B M. 

$114% 

+ 1*4 

1-4 

205 

118 

Mitsui 

Y.II9 

-2 

S9 

21/- 

15/4% 

Pillar 

16/1*. 

~8%d 

4 1 

112 1- 

74/6 

Rank Org 'A' 

Sears 'A' 

109/- 

-7*M 

II 

33/- 

20/- 

37/- 

20/4*. 

-4‘M 

61 

64/1% 

Slater Walker 

44/6 

-1/- 

1-4 

24/4 

17/4% 

Sceetlev 

17/4 

+ l‘M 

4-7 

15/10*s 
43/4% 

10/3 

Thos. Tilling 
- - Turner B Newell 

M/4*.* 

v3d 

5 8 

26/6 

26/7's 

-1/3 

• 1 

47 

40 

Union Carbldn 

$40% 

-1% 

4 9 

22/7*. 

M/3 

Wilkinson Swd. 

H/3 


S3 



Oil 


• 


679 

551 

Aquitaine 

Fr.555 

-10 

20 

160/- 

104/- 

Brit Petroleum 

107/- 

-4/4 

3 7 

134/6 

71/- 

Burmah Oil 

74/-* 

-)/- 

4-3 

259 9 

180-1 

Cle. Pet roles 

Fr.231% 

-3-4 

3 2 

40"i4 

27% 

Continental Oil 

$28*4 

— % 

... 

48*i 

32*4 

Gulf Oil 

$33 

F '• 

4 5 

68% 

50 

Mobil Oil 

$50 

-1% 

4-4 

2650 

2130 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2200 

-24 

4-4 

38*t. 

25*. 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$26% 

-% 


£35*4 

£21% 

£23% 

— *■ 

3 2 

100/- 

45/9 

Shell Transport 

68/3 

+3d 

3 6 

74% 

53% 

Stan. Oil Calif 

858 

+ 4% 

4 8 

69*4 

52 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

152 

-1% 

4-4 

B5'a 

65*4 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

$44%* 

+ '» 

5 6 

39*. 

30% 

Texaco Inc. 

$31 

+ % 

5 3 



Gold Minee—Finance 



158/9 

112/6 

54/4*. 

OFSIT 

115/- 


7 0 

98/6 

Anglo-American 

58/1% 

+1/4*. 

2 8 

89/6 

43/6 

39/7*. 

Charter Cons. 

51/- 

+ 3/9 

2 7 

75/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

43/3 

+2/- 

3 4 

240/- 

142/6 

General Mining 

147/6 

i 2/6 

5-6 

jjo/- 

410/- 

i'burg. Cons. 

420 h 

1 19/3 

2 1 

228/9 

ioe/9 

Rand Selection 

112/6 


4-1 

275/- 

151/3 

Union Corpn. 

Minne A Metals 

177/6 

+ 17/6 

2 8 

34*4 

26 

Alcan Alum. 

SG29*. 

-1*4 

.. 

3800 

3025 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3680 


2 2 

36*i 

27*4 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$32 

-1% 

4-4 

5/7*. 

3 P 

Amal. Tin Niger 

IP 


(") 

64% 

27 

Anaconda 

$29*. 

-% 

6 4 

84/6 

35/- 

CAS.T. 

49/6 

-1/- 

4-0 

72/6 

ait 

Co ru'd Tin Smelters 

62/6 

-4d 

5-6 

II1/6 

57/6 

Da Baers Defd. 

65/9 

+5/9 

2-2 

148 

106% 

Falconbrldge 

$CI42*. 

-1% 

... 

40*4 

32% 

Intar. Nickel 

$40*. 

+% 

... 

57*. 

37*4 

Kennecott 

$45*. 

+% 

5 3 

63/1*. 

27/6 

Lonrho 

28/9 

-9d 

35 

109/3 

63/4 

Mount Isa 

108/6 

Fr.l 12*. 

+ 13/6 

2-2 

118-1 

77-1 

Penarroya 

-3-4 

2 4 

45% 

29% 

Reynolds Metals 
R.TX 

$34 

-1% 

2 6 

155/6 

103/- 

10$/- 

-1/6 

1*8 

37 h 

21/- 

Rhakana 

36/- 

-5/3 

27 5 

77/- 

34/3 

Roan Sel. Trust 

46G 

-2/3 

14-5 

242/6 

127/6 

Selection Trust 

152/6 

2-1 

2452 

1700 

Union Mlnlare 

Fri.1890 

-6 

3-4 

129/- 

84/- 

Western Mining 

128/3 

24/4 

+1/3 

01 

38 1- 

18/- 

Zambia, Ang.<Am, 

+ 1/- 

26 0 


Plantations, Itc 


7^/6 

1/10% 

Assam Corn'd. 

2/- 

-6d 

14-1 

47/6 

Cons. T. B Lnds. 

54/6 

-4d 

16 1 

39/7*. 

27/- 

Guthrie 

28/4*. 

-6d 

10-9 

5/3*4 

11/9 

3/7*. 

4/6 

Hlghlnds. B Low. 
Jokal 


-2‘id 

-1/3 

10-4 

8*1 

4 

3/3*. 

Plantation Hoidgs. 

3/4*. 

III 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 
London: November S 


Bonk Rate 

% 

Eurostorllng deposits 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) 

8 

(In Peris): 

Deposit rates: 

7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks 

6 

2 days' notice 8% 

3 months' 11*. 

NEW YORK 

Discount houses 

6*4 

Traaeury MIU 700 

Lpcsl suthorftles 

8*4 

Corta. of Depoelfe 8-50 

3 months' find: 

Local authorities 

9*4 

fetarHngj 

Spot rata $2 3981 

Rn.nct houses 

9*. 

Forward discount 

Intorbonk rate 

7 days' 

8% 

(3 months’): M t* conn 

fOrwai#covor 

Ttoeeury Bills 

3 months' 

7*4 

(3 months'): 

Annual Inc cost l*ri% 

lurodoltar depoelti: 
7 days' nodca 

9*o 

lounitibOut curropcy: 
Investment $ 25%% pram 

3 months' 

Covered Arbitrage 
Mprgfne p months'). 
TraeeiieyBHb 

10 

Infovoupofi 

Uet wae0% This week % 

N. York % / NL York *%e 


Kurotjotfor/UK (peal >. ' 

Mrihwfor lomta * '^tork',- r 'fb '.,-Hft’trk 

B u r ed ollar/ lu r eeteM I ng ^Lph^* %e ,-Leodon --to 

Whdeuaisi AiMttbfb Herghw (Xdky ?)' ‘ ' >VC\ 

8nr a d a (W /UK lead j . K.' 

eeriherity teens ’ * H.-'. Kt** % 

Burodo H er/ tn frharih N.Y«ek < aft* *. 
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m imm*#** w4m>. ‘ v ' % 

ftWn the outside we look Just h wol and wjr kg Alitrtittf «> rft ika>kwod. 

a l ea k as on be. tofom floa that Wonts / 

i IrnMeyoudl*cov«*dafcioc«.Weh*ve«p^ We fly to Greet* ftmn New York, Chicago, 
tlcokr kind of warmth. Montreal, Lomk>a, Amsterdam, Bnweels, Pir^ 

Yon know. That ege-old Greek characteristic. Frankfort, Zurich, Rome, Vienna, Tel Aviv, 
That Mediterranean warmth. And we apply it to Beirut, Istanbul, Nicosia, Cairo, Nairobi and 

every aspect of our service. Johannesburg. 
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Chubby the indispensable 
cash dispenser. 

Efficient, tough, reliable. 



And elegant. 


When you think of Cash Dispensers you think of Chubb. Wherever it has been 
sited—there are nearly 200 in Britain, over 250 throughout tha world, all 
operating a 24-hour service—the Chubb Cash Dispenser has proved virtually 
indispensable. Toughness, efficiency and reliability have won for Chubb 
prize of high orders for Britain. And its 
good looks have won for Industrial Design 
Consultant, Jack Howe RDI FRIBA FSIa. 
the Duke of Edinburgh's Prize for Elegant instant money,anytime 

Design 1969. chum* sons lid., remap mst tottekham strut, umoom. w* ow 


M IU KJ III I 114 lfVS VVV/I I IVI Wl v* 

CHUBB 
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Ceslom 

where 

every prosped 

pleases See her arts and crafts 

They are steeped in traditions that go back 

over a thousand years. 

Against the background of this cultural heritage 
the Bank of Ceylon offers you a modern banking 
service that is fully geared to meet the varied 
demands of international trade and commerce, 
from commercial intelligence to every type 
of foreign exchange transaction. 



dSaSfk 



MHK OF CEYLON m 

Largest Bank in Ceylon 
controlling almost half of 
Ceylon's commercial 
bank deposits. M|^| 

London Offtcci / 1 

4S/54 Moorgate, 

London E.CZ 



Central OAcei 


BAnkofCeykmW^ Bank of Ceylon Bldg., 

York Street, Colombo 1. York Street, Colombo 1 


The 

international 

companies' 

company 

Hill Samuel & Co. Limited, merchant 
bankers, offer industry and commerce a 
complete, flexible financial service including > 
the raising of funds in sterling and other 
currencies, as well as all the normal banking 
facilities necessary for major transactions 
and advances. . 

With their world-wide banking hetwork 
-including subsidiaries in New York, 
Johannesburg, Frankfurt, Berne and Geneva 
— Hill Samuel provide this service on an 
international scale. 

Hill Samuel 
& Co. Limited, 

i A 

* Merchant Bankers ;v * 

100 Wood Street, London, E.C.2. (01-62(18011) 
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Invaluable 






aid to 
export sales 


IFS will give you cash on shipment for your export goods. So when selling abroad, you can offer 
credit with confidence to potential customers. This is real export aid—and from exports. 

Credit to the export customer is provided by IFS without recourse to yo^ 

SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET— it explains how IFS undertake all the work and negotiator)! involved, 
leaving you free to devote all your efforts to making —and sailing —your goods. ' 

Write ot phone for a copy to: v , 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND SERVICES LIMITED 

t MINCING LANE LONDON EC3 TELEPHONE: 01-623 3020 ’ ' ' 

ember of the UDT GrouD of Companies UK member* of the AMSTELCLUB * ^ 
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Business with Iran? 


THE IRANO BRITISH BANK 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE CHAPTERED BANK AND TNE EASTERN BANK UMITED 

is there to help you 


Head Office: AVENUE SAADI, P.O. BOX 1S84 TEHRAN • Teh 30SS04 to 30SS08 


BANCA NAZIONALE 
DEL LAVORO 


Head Office: Rome 

-1 ’ r * 

Six Special Sections for Medium and Long Term Credit 
Branched all Over Itplytend in New York and Madrid 
Affiliate: LaVoro Sank AG., Zurich 
Correspondents throughout the world 
Representative Offices in: 

Paris □ Frankfurt a.M. £J Montreal □ Buenos Aires □ Rio da Janeiro □ Sao Paulo □ Caracas 

t * 

LONDON pt* a ' 

59 Gresham Street, EC2. Tel: 01-6063156. 


fitr,Cr^-itr-Jtf>JCr,C^Cr;fr;Cr;Cr;fr;Cr;CriCriCriff;Cr;fr^r:Cr;Cr;Cr-;C^CNCNCNCNL^L^Lf^^-itf 
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Consorzio di credito 
per le opere pubbliche 

Public Works Credit Consortium - Headquarters: 

Via Ouintino Sella, 2 V Rome, Italy 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL; Lit. 15,300.000,000 
RESERVES: Lit. 73,440,718,495 

The CONSORZIO DI CREDITO PER LE OPERE PUBBLICHE finances 
the performarce of public works with loana secured by annual appro¬ 
priations In the national Budget, or by the assignment by Municipal 
and Provincial governments, Land Reclamation Consortia and Regional 
administrations of revenues which enjoy equal rights of collection 
with those applying to direct taxes. 

Other Important operations effected by the Consortium comprise 
direct loans to the State, the State Railways and to ANAS (National 
Highway Authority). Provision for the interest and repayment Instal¬ 
ments of such loans Is made by separate appropriations In the budgets 
of he borrowers, specifically allocated to the Consortium. In addition 
the Consortium grants loana to local gevemment authorities for the 
financing of their budget deficits and to the assignors of State an¬ 
nuities In respect of wir damage compensation. 

Against the loans so granted, the Consortium Issues Its own 
Italian Lira or foreign currency bonds, redeemable In correspondence 
to the terms of repayment of the loans. The sums receivable by the 
Consortium deriving from the extinction of the loans are appropriated 
exclusively to the payment of Interest and amortization of the corres¬ 
ponding bonds. Apart from the appropriation of such sums, the bonds 
are also guaranteed in aggregate by the subscribed capital and the 
reserves of the Consortium Tne bonds Issued as per Decree Law No 
124 of 15 March 1965 — converted, with modifications, Into Law 
No. 431 of 13 May 1965 — and Law No. 382 of 28 March 1968, 
enjoy State guarantee. 

The bonds issued by the Consortiom are exempt from any existing 
or future tax or duty. The bonds enjoy parity with the Municipal ana 
Provincial Loan Certificates Issued by the Cassa Depoatti e Prestltl 
(Post Office Savings and Loans Fund) and with Real Property Loan 
Certificates. They are included among the securities on which the 
Bank of Italy Is authorized to grant advances, and they may be 
deposited with the Central Bank by the commercial banks as guarantee 
of the bank drafts which they issue. The bonds of the Consortium 
enjoy the right of Stock Exchange quotation 



Istituto di credito per le imprese 
di pubblica utility - I.C.I.P.U. 


Public Utility Credit Institute - Headquarters: 
Via Ouintino Sella, 2 Rome, Italy 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL: Lit. 5,250,000,000 
RESERVES: Lit. 34,201,933,250 


The Institute provides the following types of financing 

— Medium and long-term loans to public and private bodies and 
enterprises for the provisions of public utility works, installations 
and services, or of any project deemed to be in the public interest. 

—■ Medium and long-term loans at assisted Interest rates for Industrial 
and tourist projects In the Southern Italian mainland and islands, 
pursuant to Law No 717 of 26 June 1965 

— Medium and long-term loans at assisted interest rates for industrial 
and tourist projects in the depressed areas of Northern and Central 
Italy, pursuant to Law No 614 of 22 July 1966 

— Medium-term loana for stimulating productive investments and 
assisting the technological development of small and medium-scale 
enterprises, pursuant to Law No 38 of 15 February 1967, which 
extends the term of and amends Law No 623 of 30 July 1959. 

— Finance for export credits and for assistance to developing coun¬ 
tries, pursuant to Law No. 131 of 28 February *967 
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IMI 


ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

* 

(Established in 1931) 

i2i, VIA DELLE QUATTRO FONTANE, ROME, ITALY 
Subscribed capital and reserves Lit 226,412 m 


A CREDIT ORGANISATION SPECIALISED IN EXTENDING MEDIUM AND LONG TERM FINANCE 

TO INDUSTRY AND TO PUBLIC UTILITIES* 

Main figures as of March 31, 1969 

Loans outstanding Lit 2,695,345 m = £ 1 >797 m 

Bonds Lit 1,995,800 m = £1,331 m 

Foreign borrowings Lit 148,031 m = £ 99 m 

IMI operates through 

—the extension of loans and other credit transactions, including the financing of investments assisted by Government 
incentives and interest contributions both for medium and small enterprises and for new ventures in the South of 
Italy and other development areas, 

—the financing of industrial research and development, 

—the acquisition of equity participations, 

—the terms financing of export of capital goods, 

—the assumption of trusteeships. 

IMI raises funds on the Italian and foreign capital markets, principally by floating bonds which are widely popular with investors 
and savers 

IM I s experience and credit facilities are available to foreign concerns willing to make productive investments in Italy 

Representative Offices in Washington, Zurich, Brussels, Mexico 5 DF 

Branch Offices in Milan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, Florence, Ban, Naples, Catania 


CASSA 


RISPARMIO 



DEPOSITS: LIT. 335,000,000,000 


Head Office: 

Genova, via Caua di Risparmio 15 
Tel. 20.91 

Telex: 27476 Carigest (Foreign Dept.) 
27089 Carige (other number) 


GENOVA 


IMPERIA 


Established lMff* 


83 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IM UGURIA 

Authorized Bank for All Transactions in 
Connection With International Exchanges 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT ITALY AND ABROAD 
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BANCO 

Dl 

SICILIA 


PUBLIC CREDIT INSTITUTION 

Capital Funds and 
Reserves: 

Lit. 74.351.148.324 

Board of Directors and 
Head Office in Palermo 


ORGANISATION IN- ITALY: 

X 

267 Branches, Sub-Branches and - ,, 

Agencies throughout the country 

Main Branches: 

AGRIGENTO, ANCONA, BOLOGNA, 
CALTAGIRONE, CALTANISSETTA, CATANIA, 
ENNA, FLORENCE, GENOA, MESSINA. MILAN, 
PALERMO, RAGUSA, ROME. SYRACUSE. 
TERMINI IMERESE, TRAPANI. TRIESTE, 

TURIN. VENICE 

The Representative Offices in: 

BRUSSELS, COPENHAGEN, FRANKFURT/MAIN, 
NEW YORK, PARIS, ZURICH 

and the Office of the LONDON Representative: 

20 Cannon Street, LONDON, EC4 
Tel. 01-248 2173 Telex: 23433 

ARE SPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO 
OFFER INFORMATION AND 
ASSISTANCE 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


BANCA DEL FRIULI 

Society per Azioni—Established in 1872 

Registered Office and Headquarters 
UDINE-—Via Vittorio Veneto, 20 
BANK AGENT FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

MAIN OFFICE—UDINE—Via Prefettura. 9—Tel. 53.551, 53.552,53.553,53.554 


Capital Underwritten 
Capital Paid-up 
Ordinary Reserves 


Lit. 600.000.000 
Lit 510.000,000 
Lit 2.500.000.000 


BRANCH OFFICES IN UDINE : 

No. 1—Viale Volontari della Libert*. 12/B—Tel. 56.288 
No. 2—Via Poscolle, 8 (Piazza del PollSme)—Tel. 56.567 
No. 3 —Via Roma, 54 (Zona Stazione Ferroviaria)—Tel. 57.350 
No. 4 —Via Pracchiuso, 44 (Piazzale Cividale)—Tel. 63.700 
BRANCHES: Artegna — Aviano — Azzano X — Buia — Canega di Sacile — Casarsa della Delizia — 
Cervignano del Friuli — Codroipo — Conegliano — Cordenons — Cordovado — Cormons — Fagagna 

— Gemona del Friuli — Gorizia — Gradisca d'lsonzo — Grsdo — Latisana — Lido di Jesolo — Lignano 
Sabbiedoro — Maniago — Mereto di Tombs — Moggio Udinese — Monfalcons — Montsreale Vajpellina — 
Mortegliano — Ovaro — Pagnacco — Palmanova — Paluzza — Pavia di Udine — Pieve di Cadore 

— Pontebba — Porcia — Pordenone — Portogruaro — Prata di Pordenone — Sacile — S. Daniele del 
Friuli — S. Don* di Piave — S. Giorgio di Livenza — S. Giorgio di Nogaro — S. Vito al Tagliamento 

— SpiNmbergo — Talmassons — Tarcento — Tarvisio — Tolmezzo — Torviscosa — Tricesimo — Trieste 

— Valvasone — Vittorio Veneto. 

CORRESPONDENTS: Bibione (seasonal) — Caorle (seasonal) — Clauzetto — Faedis. — Fontanefrsdda 

— Lignano Pineta (seasonal) — Meduno — Polcenigo — Travesio — Venzona. ' 

SOCIAL REVENUE OFFICES; Aviano — Meduno — Moggio Udinese — Ovaro — Paluzza — Pontebba — 
Pordenone — San Daniele del Friuli — S. Giorgio di Nogaro — S. Vito al Tagliamento — Torviscosa. 
TELEGRAMS: Headquarters and Main Office FRIULBANCA. TELEX: 46152 FRIULBAN. 

Branches: BANCA..FRIULI, . 

Trustee deposits: more than 1 Lit 123.000.000.000 

Funds managed: more than Lit 158.000.000.000 
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— Mister Keenl 


— Yes? 

— Idees ere like golfbells, If well driven they errlve where they should. 
Now, Mister Keen, we should like our idea driven well; 
we only want to catch your attention for a few seconds. 

Don't you agree? 

— Yes, I agree. 

— Here is the Idea: there is no place or region In Europe 
where the future has more future than Southern Italy. 

The South of Italy is In the middle of the liquid blue bridge 
the Mediterraneum, linking Europe to the Third World. 

There are highways, ports, airports, wide industrial areas, able hands and 
nimble brains who work in the dry, vast lands of the South, 
where the sun reigns master 300 days a year 
We at IASM know it well, since-we spend 365 days a yeSr 
trying to explain, free ofcharge, to those who write to us, 
those facilities, useful investment opportunities and industries 
which are most profitable. 

Write to us. Mister' Keen. 

Our address: 


anfcitd^e^Deve 


Institute for Assistant to Development of Southern Italy 
ViQte Pllsudskl, 124 r 00197 Bom - Telephone 80.52.41. 


*1A8M. a Mu-profit ofr§ppfeMta$ ( WHp W tto Cum per ll Mociofionio 
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The Barclays Group has significantly more branches at home and abroad 
than any other banking organisation in the free world. Over 5,300 branches in 
50 different countries. And, of course, we have banking correspondents everywhere. 
When it comes to international trade, we believe that our size is a very big advantage. 

In two ways. One, we can put at your disposal a world-wide economic intelligence network. 
Two, our experience and expertise in solving the financial difficulties of running even 
a global trading operation can be yours for the asking. 

We have 14 specialised Foreign Branches serving England and Wales. They exist 
to make our customers’ business dealings overseas more profitable, less problematical. 
The first man to see is your Barclays Branch Manager. 


f 


The Barclays Group includes: 

Barclays Bank D.C.O. • Martins Bank Limited 
Barc|m(Ehnk (London and International) Limited 
\ Barclays Bank S.A. • Barclays Bank of California 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation 
* limited • Barclays Export Finance Company 

Limited • Barclays Bank Trust Company Limited 
Barclays Unicorn Limited ; 


The 


Barclays 

Group 

Money is our business 
—all over the world 


Associated Companies! 

Bank of Scotland • United Dominions Trust 
Limited • Bank of London & Montreal Limited 
Banqile de Bruxelle# S.A. • Banco del Desarrollo 
Economic*) Espaftol • Societe Financiers Euro* 
peenne • Inter*continental Banking Services Limited 
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Arthur, Guido, Karl, Leslie... 


It may seem odd that it is only very 
recently that the large international 
corporation has become an intriguing 
subject to economists, suddenly seeming 
to have striking consequences for the 
world economy and for the balance of 
payments of many countries. After all, 
Royal/Dutch Shell, to take only one 
example, resulted from an Anglo-Dutch 
merger over sixty years ago—and 
Unilever from forty years ago. < 

But were those big companies of the 
past international in any real sense of 
the word ? Most of them, in fact, were 
not their local branches had developed 
as almost independent subsidiaries, taking 
on local colours. Only with the much 
letter system of communications of today, 
and with all that has gone with it, has 
the network between headquarters and 
branches taken on an integrated, highly 
organised entity, 

In the wake of this development much 
the same sort of thing is now going 
on in banking. Internationalisation of the 
sources of funds has naturally followed 
the internationalisation of production ; 
even if we think of an international com¬ 
pany in its simplest concept as a national 
firm with foreign operations, such firms 
increasingly recruit money, as well as man¬ 
power, in areas other than their country 
of origin. Add to this only one other 
recent phenomenon, the spread of mutual 
funds into offshore business, and the chal¬ 
lenge to banks to go international is 
obvious. The current search for the most 
effective way of doing this is the main 
topic of this survey. 

There are, in fact, many possible ways. 
One recent experiment, for instance, 
consists of medium-sized banks in one 
country joining together to form a multi¬ 
bank of sufficient size (a first requisite) to 
operate overseas ; the American experi¬ 
ment with this is described in the 
article that begins on page 18. In other 
cases, the multibank is truly multinational 
(see page 14) ; bankers seem to find it 
much easier than industrialists to make 
cross-frontier mergers or link-ups. 

The comparison is not, however, quite 


fair, since multinational banking 
consortia are for a specific side of their 
operations, apart from their bread-and- 
butter business which the participants 
still conduct separately. Such consortia are 
the bankers’ answer to the restrictions on 
capital movements in the world which, 
regrettably, have now acquired near¬ 
respectability. Britain, for instance, could 
in the past boast of a highly-developed 
worldwide banking and investment 
system, but when British restrictions pre¬ 
cluded significant international borrowings 
m London, the system had to change. 
Again, with its interest equalisation tax of 
1963, the United States spurred on the 
Eurocurrency and Eurobond markets. 
These markets went ahead faster than the 
banking structure which supported them : 
in many ways what is happening now is no 
more than a catching-up process in 
organisation, although it is proceeding so 
fast that it does beg the question as to 
whether it will not become too big and 
too sloppy for its boots. 

As banks aim to go global, with per¬ 
vasive operations beyond the effective 
reach of the national monetary policies of 
any country, the central banks, responsible 
to varying degrees in different countries 
for such policies, are going through a 
rethink process. They have a lot on 
their minds, but, ironically, the sense of 
failure that mingles with their feeling of 
triumph that they and their system have 
survived the recurrent currency crises of 
the past two years is misplaced. Where 
they feel they have done less well than 
they might is in automatic recycling of 
the great landslides of speculative and 
highly volatile funds that are ready to 
move from one currency into another as 
soon as the balance of confidence between 
these currencies shifts significantly. In 
fact, the sort of formula they talked about 
never seemed practical. 

Easily the biggest suppliers of such 
speculative overhangs are the big inter¬ 
national corp6rations. Any such corpora¬ 
tion operates on the principle of 
centralising its cash—therefore having 
sizeable amounts for disposal—and is well 
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equipped to move its money rapidly 
around the world Some initial hankers 
aie now accepting this as a fact of life, 
which is one reason wh> thev sa> that 
more fiequcnt, small changes in parities, 
before speculative overhangs accumulate, 
might he a good thing l hat plus the 
feeling of discontent that changes in 
exchange rates, as well as most major 
monetary dec isions, are m the politicians’ 
hands rather than then own (Dr Karl 
Blessing, of the Bundesbank, must he one 
who feels that wav , he was advocating 
a revaluation of the D mark much earlier 
this veai, when the economic arguments 
for it were t ven more c lear c ut than when 
the change, awaiting on |>olitical events, 
actually came) 

\ small game of power politics in 
international monetary affairs will start 
next year \t the annual meeting of the 
International Mont tar \ lurid, two 
months ago, the decision was taken to 
study various pioposals for limited 
exchange rate flexibility Some central 
bankers, notably Dr (»uido Curb of the 
Bank ot Italy, have alreadv come out in 
favoui of some form of “crawling peg,' 
doubtless influenced bv the fact that it 
would give the central hank a little more 
contiol of the exchange rate On the 
othei hand, the Inter national Monetary 
Fund would almost certainly prefer that 
changes m exchange rates, if necessary, 
should occur ad hoi rather more 
frequently and with less torment—but as 
a result of its recommendation The IMF, 
in short, would like to become an overlord 
of parr tv changes But nobody who 
attended this veai s meeting in Washing¬ 
ton came awav with the impression that 
the politicians control over exchange 
rates was likely to he impaired If we 
l)dd to lia^ard a guess about the develop¬ 
ments on the international monetary 
scene in *970, it^would be that the 
politic tans wul concede a small widening 
of the, band around parity, front its 
presotyi i per cekit to 2 per cent but no 
morel* 4 * « 

Wbfjre not unhopeful that 1970 will 
be itif p uieter year for the inner 


forum of central banket! than either 196B 
or 1969 But that dqei not mean it will 
tie an easy one The fierceness with which 
commercial and investment banks are 
now prepared to fight controls, both m 
international and domestic business, has 
brought a new set of problems. Even m 
Britain, where banking has grown up in 
a gentlemanly fashion, pleas for credit 
restraint no longer have their former 
Impact, although it would be wrong to 
exaggerate what is no more than a 
marginal degree of unco-operation there 
But in the United States the banks have 
wriggled under» pressure much more 
effectively. Because of the authorities’ 
retention of a low ceihftg on interest 
rates payable on large-denomination 
certificates of deposit, and the consequent 
run-off of these deposits, the banks turned 
to non-depositary funds, first to Euro¬ 
dollar and then, when the costs of these 
rose in the spring months, to other new 
avenues, mainly issue* of commercial 
paper through affiliated bank holding 
companies and *ales of existing assets 
under repurchase agreements As a result, 
outstanding non-depositary sources of 
funds lose from about $2 5 billion late in 
May to about $4 5 billion by the end 
of August 

'lhe schizophrenic attitude of the 
Federal Reserve System towards these 
tactics is evident from what Mr William 
McChesnev Martin, chairman of the 
board of governors, told a Congressional 
committee in September 

'J ht most difficult issue to resolve, 
however, has been the extent to which non¬ 
depositary sources of funds have bun an 
escape hatch enabling the banks to frustrate 
the objectives of monetary policy, as 
opposed to a safety valve to case adjustments 
in financial markets a* policies of monetary 
restraint were taking hold On this general 
question, there are differing shades of 
opinion among board members, and the 
problem itself has changed in character as 
the scope and magnitude of these new 
sources of funds has grown 1 he consensus 
of the board is that the devices used by 
banks to obtain non-depositary funds, while 
they have not made 11 impossible to achieve 
the overall objective on monetary policy, 
may have delayed the impact of monetary 
restraint on spending Furthermore, they 
have also had undesirable effects on the 
distribution of monetary restraint among the 
various sectors of the economy 

The fed has tried to close some of the 
loopholes, hut it is a continuing battle In 
the United States, and likewise in Britain, 
monetary policy is now facing enormous 
challenges In both countries a new 
emphasis is being placed on control of the 
money supply, although their central 
hanks neuiotically try to underplay its 
newness or that it stems originally from 
the researches of Professor Milton 
1 riedman arid others at the University of 
Chicago Sir Leslie O'Brien, the Bank of 
England’s governor, for instance, said only 
recently about the Government broker’s 
tactics in the gilt-edged market “Our 
basic technique has been unchanged 
throughout, as have our basi£ arn^”— 


* thin despite the fact that the broker his 
been significantly less wilhng to intervene 
in the market as a buyer than in siiftflar 
circumstances previously. In both coun¬ 
tries there has been a good deal 
of adverse criticism of the rather poor 
success of monetary policy in the p^st 
and the belief has grown that central 
banks jn general need a good deal more 
technical knowledge and skill. Indeed, 
they are prepared themselves to admit 
that they have much to learn. 

Because it is taking place in such a 
climate of debate, the change at the Fed, 
at the top of the most powerful bnd most 
independent of central banks, could be 
very important. When Mr Arthur Burris 
succeeds Mr Martin at the end of 
January, he will take over from a man 
who has been in the saddle for i8£ years 
and who has enjoyed respect inter¬ 
nationally as the key defendant of the 
dollar in the quite cosy circle of central 
bankers whose members have got used to 
each other and from taking the lead from 
Mr Martin Whether Mr Burns has the 
temperament for this role is by no means 
ceitain , this would be a new factor if 
another currency crisis did blow up 
Domestically, the new appointment is 
seen as a sign that the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion intends to stick to a tight money 
policy The chairman of the ’ Federal 
Reseive Board has only one vote out of 
seven but it tends, at present, to be a 
casting one, for the other six members arc 
evenly divided on the tight v easier money 
issue Mr Burns is expected to cast his 
vote on this issue in the same way as Mi 
Martin has done of late 

The comparative independence of the 
Federal Reserve Board has long been a 
political thorn 'lhat this independente is 
not complete is made obvious by the fact 
that Mr Martin survived office with five 
presidents, including two Republicans and 
three Democrats Nevertheless, it is some¬ 
thing that many other central bankers 
will envy and would be sorry to see go 
How far Mr Burns would fight for this 
independence is another question hard to 
answer probably far less than Mr Martin 
has A reorganisation plan that would 
strip the Federal Reserve of some of its 
regulation of the banks is already on the 
table, and might well not be unwelcomed 
by Mr Burns, since it would leave the Fed 
freer to concentrate on the management of 
monetary policy It is this domestic mone¬ 
tary management that is now on trial 
for its survival and that implies, also, a 
new understanding of the impact on it of 
the multinational corporations and the 
multinational financial institutions As Mr 
Henry Kaufman, that forthright 
economist at Wall Street’s Salomon 
Brothers and Hutzler put it “ Success in 
1970 is virtually a necessity for the 
survival of the Federal Reserve System ” 
No other central bank can afford to be 
disinterested. 


This survey is edited and partly 
written by Marjorie Deane 
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A MODERN DESIGN... 



standing for a modern 
bank with tradition 


Serving the Belgian community 
since 1822 and, today, looking 
ahead to the needs of tomorrow, 
the 

G^tftrale de Banque 
Gerffcrate Bfenkmaatschappij 

Belgian bank 
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Now it's multinationals 


Banks have joined forces across 
national frontiers to establish 
multinational banks with quite 
separate identities to their 
parents. So far the parents seem 
pleased with their offspring 


Barely a week has gone by this year 
without news that a bank has acquired 
foreign interests or increased those it 
already had. Individually and in consortia, 
American, British, German and many 
other banks have set themselves up in 
new territories, in many cases venturing 
into new kinds of banking services. The 
Scandinavian Bank has come to London, 
registered as a domestic bank. Portugal’s 
Banco Totta-Alianca has opened an office 
in the City. And a full branch has been 
established by Chicago’s Northern Trust. 
Another American bank, Marine Midland, 
has acquired a 15 per cent stake in 
Burkhardt of Essen. First National City 
Bank of New York has acquired a lai^ge 
slice of National and Grindlays. Chase 
Manhattan has increased its stake in 
Nederlansche Credietbank, set up a new 
bank in Dubai with two partners (one of 
them Germany’s Commerzbank) and 
acquired an Austrian partner for its 
Osterreichische Kommerzialbank. 

Belgium’s Soci6t6 Glnlrale has joined 
with the Swiss Bank Corporation and 
others to form the French-Arab Bank 
for International Investments, based in 
Paris. The Bank of Scotland has an 
interest, with Swiss, French and German 
partners, in Switzerland’s new Banque 
Worms & Associes. Samuel Montagu has 
expanded its Australian interests to the 
extent of a 27 per cent holding in Cajpel 
Court Corporation, which in turn has 
emerged as a fully-fledged merchant bank. 
S. G. Warburg is merging its German 
banking interests with those of a local 
bank to form Effectenbank-Warburg. In 
Pans the Societe Generate Fonciere has, 
with two American associates, founded the 
Banque Occidental. And another new 
name appeared on the international bank¬ 
ing scene on July 4th, when the Atlantic 
International Bank opened its doors for 
business in London—a consortium of 
four American and four European banks 
—French, Dutch, Italian and British (the 
Charterhouse group). 

And so on. If it has not attracted great 
attention it is only because these are just 
the latest additions to a long list of 
migrations afd tie-ups. There are, after 
all, about 30 American banks in London, 
of which a few (Chase Manhattan, Bank 


of America, First National City) have 
considerable worldwide networks. British 
banks have a long history of activity 
abroad—originally in the colonies and 
Commonwealth, but also on the Continent 
and South America and more recently 
in the United States. It could be said that 
banking has always been an international 
business. And in the sense that it has 
always been concerned with trade and pay¬ 
ments, and that the banks themselves have 
long shown a disposition to follow their 
customers to the back of beyond, that 
would be true. It is also true that some 
of the recent moves are no more than a 
continuation of that trend. 

Not only of degree 

However there is more to it. Banking 
has become international m the further 
senses that there are international corpora¬ 
tions for the banks to serve and that there 
are international money and capital mar¬ 
kets for them to operate in. It did not 
happen all of a sudden. The banks have 
never been faithful respecters of political 
boundaries, at least within regions—the 
sterling, franc and dollar areas. But the 
international corporations have grown in 
size, power and in will to conduct their 
affairs with as little reference as possible 
to national regulations and restrictions, 
particularly as and when these have 
tended to multiply. And the regional 
monetary areas, while still significant, 
have been steadily superseded in 
importance by the phenomenon of freely 
convertible non-resident funds and the 
ingenuity of banks in mobilising them 
efficiently to provide worldwide flows. 
There are those who insist that the 
difference between Eurocurrencies and, 
say, sterling in its hey-day is merely one 
of degree. If so, the degree—as to the 
sophistication of borrowing and lending 
machinery, and as to organisation of the 
intermediaries—is such as to make the 
difference virtually one of kind. And 
the precedent is of little help in deciding 
what it is going to lead to, either in terms 
of any domestic banking scene or in terms 
of the further development of the inter¬ 
national money and capita] markets. 
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We have the right connections all over the world 

With more than 850 troches the BANQUE DE BRUXELLES offers 
outstanding banking/fecilitiea in Belgium. 

Our network of correspondents In every commercial centre 
abroad completely encircles the glCbe. 

Whatever bahkirtj} Services you require 

the BASQUE DE BRUXELLES can provide'them. 
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SOME MEN 
ARE BORN 
TO BE 

FOUNDERS... 


James Wilson (1805'i860) was not satisfied 
with just writing pamphlets to influence 
Peel and Gladstone. He started a weekly 
paper for financial and commercial men 
and called it The Economist. And then 
rather than just writing books and articles 
about banking he resolved to found a bank. 
He called it The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China. We’re very proud to 
have such an intelligent parent. We might 
even say we’re indebted to him. We’ve 
shortened our name and extended our 
territories—but we’re still banking in his 
tradition. 


The 

Chartered Bank 
Croup 

HEAD OFFICE! )S BISHOP&GATE* LONQ<j>N, E.C,*\ 



NATIONAL 
RANK OF GREECE 

established in WI4 I 
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Cross-fertilisation 

For it is new in the experience of 
countries with developed banking sectors 
that foreign intruders should appear 
capable of staging a major onslaught on 
the local establishment. It is at least a 
considerable refinement that banks in their 
international financing activities have 
evolved a mechanism capable of harnes¬ 
sing not just one currency—the ubiquitous 
Eurodollar—but one which is geared to 
adjust smoothly to the availability and 
suitability (in terms of standing in the 
foreign ‘exchanges) of convertible curren¬ 
cies in general. It is without precedent 
that banks should have joined forces across 
national frontiers to establish multi¬ 
national institutions with their own 
separate identities. 

It is early yet to generalise about 
this new breed, of which the first for 
practical purposes was the Midland 
and International Banks (MAIBL). 
All such operations are not, indeed, 
identical, partly because some have 
parents with substantial irons of their 
own in the Eurocurrency and/or 
Eurobond fires. But what can be said is 
that, without exception, they represent an 
aggressive approach to banking oppor¬ 
tunities—aimed at building up new busi¬ 
ness far more than defending established 
positions. And so far, it seems, their 
parents are more than merely '■’satisfied 
with the results. 

MAIBL, in which Midland has a 45 
per cent stake, started out in 1964 as a 
fairly informal association aimed largely 
at providing medium-term finance— 
mainly sterling—for projects in the areas 
in which its shareholders, between them, 
were already active (e.g. Africa and 
Australasia). Today it is an important 
intermediary in the Eurodollar market, the 
vehicle for Midland’s participation. Some 
of the newer arrivals—International Com¬ 
mercial '(ICB), Western American, Atlantic 
International—regard it and one another 
as being in direct competition, which 
serves as a useful guide to the centre of 
this still-forming galaxy. What they have 
in common is that they are important 
deposit-takers of Eurocurrencies and sub¬ 
stantial on-lenders in the two to seven 
years range. They emphasise their world¬ 
wide purview. They are willing to 
organise larger consortia for projects too 
big to handle, and likewise to participate. 
They are also prepared to take in one 
another's washing on a lesser scale, a& last 
year when Western American invited 
participants to share in its nine biggest 
loans, in size the dollar equivalent 
of between £4 million and £8 mil¬ 
lion (£8 million being about the upper 
limit for loans it will enter into) and had 
no difficulty finding them. Another new¬ 
comer, Manufacturers Hanover, was 
instrumental in arranging an $80 million 
loan . for Iran, foij which it was able to 
pull in the participants it wanted, a large 
consortium. 

^ese banks tend to claim that the 
specialisation and concentration of exper¬ 
tise greatly expedites the business of con¬ 


cluding major deals—under fhe old 
system the intending borrower on this 
scale, whether government agency or 
international corporation, would expect to 
have to wrestle with the individual mem¬ 
bers of a consortium ; under the new, the 
larger consortium tends to be assembled 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis after the 
spade-work has been done by the prime 
mover. In performing this function, as 
well as in other respects, the prime mover 
is gready strengthened by the breadth and 
depth of its backing. On another level it 
has also happened that the international 
bank concerned is permitted by its share¬ 
holders to look at business which they 
would not entertain themselves, whether 
for lack of know-how about a particular 
country or because, say, it involved taking 
paper that is without recourse. 

Biting the hand that feeds 

In a sense they are all, by definition, 
international merchant banks. But some— 

Multinational line-up 


MAIBL, ICB among them—have thus 
far stopped short of international bond 
issues and of participating as jobbers in 
the secondary Eurobond market. To some 
extent they all face the problem of com¬ 
petition with their parents, which has to 
be resolved as they go along. The Soci£t£ 
Financiers Europ6enne exists alongside 
the extensive Eurocurrency activities of 
its shareholders—including Barclays (Lon¬ 
don & International) and Bank of 
America—which tends to transfer its 
attentions to the really big prospects. In 
general, it has pleasantly surprised some 
of the more reluctant joiners that the 
overlap has proved quite small. However, 
that is no doubt largely explained, in the 
case of the American banks, by the fact 
that the international offspring have not 
sought to put themselves on the map in 
the United States (so that the parents 
have held on to their home-based 
customers without special effort), while, 
in the case of the BritisK banks, they have 


Bank and baae 


Atlantic International 
London 


Shareholders 


Banco di Napoli; 
Neufiize (de), 

Schlumberger, Mallet, 
F. Van Lanschot 
Bankiers ; 

Charterhouse Japhet 
& Thomasson; 
National Shawmut 
(Boston) ; 
Manufacturers 


Started Total Capital 
business assets* subscribed 
£mn fimn 
1969 2 


Banque Occidentale 
Paris 


European-American Banking Corp 
New York 

Euro. Am. Bank & Trust Co 
New York 

Continental Banking Services 
London 

International Commercial 
London 


Manufacturers Hanover 
London 


Midland & International 
(MAIBL) 

London 

Rothschild Intercontinental 
London 


Soci6t6 Financiers 

Europtauie 

Paris 


Western American 
Londpn 


United California 

First Pennsylvania 

Soci6t6 G6n6rale 

1969 


1.5 

Foncifcre; 

Union (L.A ) ; 

Central Nat (Cleveland) 
Midland ; Amsterdam- 

1968 


7.9 

Rott, Deutsche ; 

Soci6t6 Gen de Banque 
Midland ; E A. Banking 

Corp 

Barclays, Bolsa, 

1968 


4.8 

1968 

2 

35 

Chartered, Lloyds, 

Australia and N Z 
Westminster (member 

1967 

144 

3 

of Nat West. Group); 
Hongkong & Shanghai, 
Irving Trust; 

First National of Chicago ; 
Commerzbank 
Manufacturers HanWer * 

1969 


1.3 

Trust ; 

N M Rothschild; 

Riumone Adriatica di 


. 


SicurtA 

Midland; Commercial 

1964 

399 

10 

Bank of Australia ; 
Standard ; Toronto- 
Domimon 

N. M Rothschild ; 

1969 


1.5 


Banque Rothschild ; 
Banque Lambert; 
Pierson. Heldring & 
Pierson ; 

Banque Priv6e; 

Nat. City (Cleveland) ; 
1st City Nat. (Houston); 
Seattle-1st Nat. 

Barclays ; Bank of 
America; Banque 
Nationals de Paris; 
Oresdner; Banes Naz. 

1 S* u s?r 

Hambrds; Security 
1st Nat. of LA; 

Wells Fargo; Nat. 

Bank of Detroit 


1967 


V 


104 


1 8 


4.5 
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INTERNATIONAL HANKING 

been spared the embarrassment of com¬ 
petition to lend in sterling. In the com¬ 
petition to lend in Eurocurrencies there 
are few vested interests. As to sterling 
hnance, it has yet to be seen what com¬ 
petition will blow up in the medium-term 
field once official lending ceilings are 
lemoved. 

Needless to sav, if the international 
newcomers tend to judge their perfor¬ 
mance in terms of one another, they are 
w'ell aware that the field is much wider. All 
sorts of hanks, both European and Ex¬ 
patriate American, some immensely power¬ 
ful, are bidding for their kind of business 
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within the ambit of other commercial aqd/ 
or merchant banking activities. In the con¬ 
text of Europe’s domestic money market! 
the full outcome cannot be foretold. Ir 
free markets the international banks wil 
be particularly well placed to shunt fund; 
across political boundaries, matching bor¬ 
rowers and lenders and helping to weai 
down the still considerable remains ol 
monetary nationalism. But in this they 
may yet find themselves inhibited by somt 
of their own shareholders, anxious to pro¬ 
tect their positions in the medium-term 
field. Or will the tail in some cases be 
quite capable of wagging the dog .■* 


Standing up to the giants 


American bankers are more 
committed than ever to 
international business. Some 
medium-sized American regional 
banks have set up co-operatively- 
owned companies to operate 
overseas. This new breed could 
multiply. At home, those 
controversial one-bank holding 
companies are still above the 
law—but not for much longer 


Tight money this year has had important 
immediate and longer-term implications 
foi American banking. For the near term, 
the hanks’ profits are being squeezed, and 
their ingenuity taxed, by the Federal 
Reserve's relentlessly stringent policy of 
monetary restraint Caedit stringency has 
helped to propel most interest rates in 
America to stratospheric levels and to 
send bankers scurrying near and far to 
find funds for lending to better customers. 

More significant, however, is the 
impetus that the money squeeze has had 
on aiceleiating longer-term changes. 
Even after the present pressures abate, 
American banking probably will never be 
the same again. 

American bankers, as a consequence, 
are now more committed than ever to 
the international side of the business as 
w r ell as to holding companies as a means 
of introducing greater flexibility to their 
overall operations For in their current 
scramble to procure funds for relending, 
bankers have found their foreign branches 
and holding company affiliates especially 
useful in circumventing conventional 
sources of funds closely monitored by the 
monetars authorities. 

Over ■)() larger American banks now 
have staked out foreign operations. 


Invariably one use to which these outlying 
appurtenances are put is tapping Euro¬ 
dollar sources abroad, both by borrowing 
the forcign-owned greenbacks directly or 
by obtaining them in payments for 
“ participations" in loans sold abroad. 
At the same time, more and more holding 
companies that own one or more banks 
have begun selling their own promissory 
notes in domestic money markets, and 
funnelling the proceeds to their subsidiary 
banks. In still a third strategeii), cash- 
strapped hanks have borrowed from 
investment institutions and prominent 
industrial or commercial corporations at 
competitive interest rates under agree¬ 
ments backed by the bank's own loans 
and securities as collateral. 

Overseas to stay 

The Federal Reserve has now acted to 
turn ofr the spigot on two of these majoi 
monc\ flows, first by 1 tiling that Ameiican 
banks must set aside part of additional 
Eurodollar borrowings in reserves. And 
just recently the authorities moved to 
subject promissory notes of hank holding 
companies to the same interest rate ceil¬ 
ings that apply on corporate savings 
deposits. this measuie in practice will 
price banks out of the present high rate 
commercial paper market. 

The, development by American banks 
of a significant Eurodollar marshalling 
capability abroad bears impressive testi¬ 
mony to the fact that they are now 
overseas to stay. In London, the hub 
of American Eurodollar assembly activity, 
the number of branches of American 
banks hat grown from less than ten in the 
mid-1950s to over 30 branches and rep¬ 
resentative offices. A score of American 
banks, iii addition, have blossomed out 
with a 14 poor man's M Eurodollar “ filling 
station ” in Nassau (the Bahamas) in only 
the past two years. From whatever source, 
t^e amount of Eurodollar borrowings by 
American banks has soared from only 
about $1.7 billion as recently as early 
1966.10 nearly $14* billion currently. 

White the 1 Eurodollar phenomenon is 
the latest manifestation of die rapidly 
burgeoning international involvement of 
American banks, the movement didn't 
ready gaifi momentum until after the 
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Dean Witter International, Inc. 

New York / Geneva / London 
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Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy and Asia's most 
promising market? 

In less than one generation, Japan has sprinted 
from a trailing position to become a front runner 
among the major industrial nations—first in 
shipbuilding, motorcycles and radios; second in 
automobiles, oil refining, television sets, cameras 
and watches; and third in steel and electric power. 
All this adds up to the 2nd largest gross national 
product in the Free World. 

Quite a record. But leading economists agree that 
this is only the beginning. 

Some of the most astute businessmen overseas 
are already firmly and prosperously established in 
Japan, and others with a keen sense of destiny are 
moving in rapidly. In scouting your stake in this 
dynamic economy, you will profit from the 
services of a first-class Japanese bank. 

If you want to know more, ask Fuji—Japan's 
largest and most progressive commercial bank. 


it pays to go with FUJI mod grow with FUJI 

$PUJI BANK 

C P O Box 148. Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C 2 

Now York Agency: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005 

Loo Angeloo Representative Office: 

Suite 1700, Crocker-Citizens Plaza, 611 West Sixth ' 

Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 

Diisoeldorf Branch: 

Immermannstraase 3. DQsaeldorf 
Calcutta Representative Office: 

17 t Brobourne Road, £alcu*t*-l 
Iml Representative Office: 

Bldg., Ulchi-Ro, Chung-ku, Seoul 


Pearte ore not our business — bonking It, and at the largest bank In 
Scandinavia ws have contacts with soma 400,000 Swedish companies. 

Let Svenska Handelsbanken, the largest bank in Scandinavia, help 
you find the right business contact. We can advise you about a suitable 
representative, distributor or exporter for your needs. We have access 
to detailed information on all companies listed in progressive Sweden, 
the market with the highest standard of living in Europe. 

Svenska Handelsbanken has more than 500 branch offices in 
Sweden and some 6,000 banking connections throughout the world. 

We have all the information you require on export, import, customs and 
currency regulations, and oan help you with any banking transaction. 

Ask youf local banker for our booklets "The Scandinavian Market" 
and "Starting a Business In Sweden". Tell him what you want to know 
about Sweden, he will tell ue and we wilt contact you - promptly. 

SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 

Stockholm, Sweden - the largest bank in Scandinavia 
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second world war. Before then, only a 
handful of the banicing giants, notably, 
Chase Manhattan, First National City, 
Morgan Guaranty and First National 
Bank of Boston operated branches 
overseas, mainly to assist in financing 
American exports. The big push of 
American banks abroad occurred only as 
recently as the early 1960s, coincident 
with the suige of investments by American 
corporations in new factories and 
other production facilities both in Britain 
and within the then newly established 
European common market. As the Ameri¬ 
can banks’ financing activities turned 
increasingly to investments as well as 
trade, their participation in banking over¬ 
seas took the form, in addition, of acquir¬ 
ing interests in fordgn-owned merchant 
banking institutions. The mid-1960s 
marked an important watershed for 
internationally-oriented American banks. 
As they sought to keep abreast of the 
needs for financial services of the newly 
emerging far-flung multinational corpora¬ 
tions, the American voluntary foreign 
investment and lending restrictions went 
into effect: this meant that as American 
banks reached the ceiling of the loans they 
could make abroad, they had to turn 
increasingly to foreign ‘investment banking 
to accommodate the multinational 
goliaths. 

In the United States itself, ofw'course, 
banks are prohibited by law from under¬ 
writing corporate securities. But the 
activity is not specifically proscribed 
abroad, where it is not unheard of for an 
underwriting to be done for an American 
corporation overseas by a foreign 
merchant bank in which an American 
bank has an interest. In the scale of values 
by which American banks are measured 
in this era of increasing internationalisa¬ 
tion, this accommodation could give the 
American bank a distinct advantage in 
going after the American corporation’s 
business in the United States itself—or at 
least help it keep existing accounts from 
being proselytised by other inter- 
nationally-oriented bank competitors. 

Those Edge Act companies 

American banks that have plunged into 
the international swim can do so through 
direct branching or through an 11 Edge 
Act” company specifically authorised to 
engage in foreign banking or foreign 
operations. The term is derived from the 
name of a Senator from New Jersey, 
Walter Edge, who sponsored the law 
nearly 50 years ago (it was enacted 
December 24, 1919). Several successive 
waves of American banks established 
Edge Act outposts abroad, as either a sub¬ 
stitute for, or a supplement to, an inter¬ 
national branch system. California’s giant 
Bank of America led the way in 1949 
when it formed the first major Edge Act 
subsidiary in the modem era, inspiring 
several other large* west toast institutions 
in due course to follow suit (including 
Crocker-Citizens National Bank, San Fran¬ 
cisco ; , Vn|ted California Bank, Los 
Angeles ; and Wells Fargo Bank, Ban 



Bank of America in San Francisco , ail 779 
fast of it 


Francisco). In the next w.ave came leading 
banks from along the eastern seaboard 
and in the interior—Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago; Mellon National, Pittsburg ; 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The latest wave is still in process, wash¬ 
ing up somewhat smaller regional banks 
that have concentrated mainly in estab¬ 
lishing offices in London (and/or in 
Nassau) to serve principally as Eurodollar 
suction hoses, as well as to scoop up 
whatever other international banking 
opportunities may come their way. The 
growth in the number of Edge Act cor¬ 
porations chartered by the Federal 
Reserve Board mirrors this recent sweep 
of history: 56 at the end of 1968, an 
increase from 50 the year before, but 
from only a handful in 1957 (two more 
Edge Act corporations were authorised 
in the first half of 1969). There seems no 
stop to it. 

A new breed 

In the current wave is a rather novel 
entity in American banking, a consortium 
consisting of 17 medium-sized American 
regional banks which comprise the largest 
of two such multibank Edge Act com¬ 
panies authorised to engage in inter¬ 
national banking and finance. The New 
York City-based Allied Bank Inter¬ 
national, as the new organisation is called, 
was officially launched in January this 
year, with a two-fold short-term 
objective: to provide overseas banking 
services for customers of the constituent 
banks, and conversely, to reduce the risk 
of those banks losing valuable banking 
business (domestically as well as abroad) 
to the aggressive internationally-oriented 
banking giants. Allied International, this 
past April, opened its first overseas branch, 


^Jri^ndon, god plans tp^opsW additional 
* offices by rib later than next suTnmer in 
Hbngkong and Frankfurt. 

The concept for chartering- a 
co-opera tely-o wiled Edge Act oank 
originated with Mr James J. Saxon, the 
colourful, innovative Comptroller of the 
Currency in the Kennedy Administration, 
shortly after he left Government service 
in 1966 and joined American Fletcher 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, as its co-chairman. American 
Fletcher is a charter member of the group, 
along with others in the $500 million- 
$1.5 billion deposit range, including banks 
located in Hartford, Connecticut; 
Houston, Texas; St Louis, Missouri; 
St Paul, Minnesota ; and Newark, New 
Jersey, to mention some of them. Starting 
with a sizeable capital stake of $34 million 
(with each bank contributing $2 million), 
Allied plans to engage initially in conven¬ 
tional international banking and to 
expand later into such possibilities as leas¬ 
ing and the management and marketing 
of overseas mutual funds (unit trusts), 
according to Mr Jacques R. Stunzi, its 
capable 48-year-old president. Mr Stunzi 
assumed the ABI presidency after seven 
years’ service as executive vice-president 
of Continental Bank International, the 
highly-successful Edge Act subsidiary of 
Chicago’s Continental Illinois Bank. 

For the banks that jointly own Allied 
International, and for still other banks 
located outside New York that own Edge 
Act subsidiaries, these special international 
corporations offer an important benefit. 
Despite strict American banking laws that 
generally prevent banks from operating 
across state lines, Edge Act corporations 
are allowed to have a headquarters or 
“ presence ” in New York, in the nation’s 
largest shipping, trade and financial 
centre ; the New York location, needless 
to say, also places those banking organisa¬ 
tions in close proximity of the head offices 
of the scores of the leading multi-national 
corporations honeycombing Manhattan 
Island. Along with Allied International, 
whose New York presence is a handsome 
mid-Manhattan townhouse just off Park 
Avenue, some 14 other Edge Act corpora¬ 
tions of outlying hanks maintain New 
York headquarters ; one of these is 
American International Bank, the only 
other multibank Edge Act concern, which 
is jointly owned by Fidelity Bank, Phila¬ 
delphia ; Wachovia Bank & Trust Com¬ 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina ; 
and Zilka & Sons, a New York inter¬ 
national financial concern. (New York’s 
First National City, in a cross-country 
change of pace, has situated one of its 
international subsidiaries in San Francisco, 
oriented toward far eastern trade and 
investment.) Of all these many ventures, 
the progress of Mr Stunzi’s Allied Inter¬ 
national is probably being observed with 
greatest interest: though it is doubtful if 
die authorities would allow Allied's mem¬ 
bership to grow beyond 20, success of the 
concept will in all likelihood result in the 
formation of other similar American 
bank consortia, consisting probably of 
regional banks of still more modest size. 
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THE HELLENIC CHEMICAL PRODUCTS & FERTILIZERS COMPANY LTD. 


1987 

^ 24 $ 5>7110 
248,779,572.10 
125,274,279.75 
P.305,292 33 
1,187,249,507.25 
til,204,775.13 
2 74,043.131 .90 
21,429,912.43 
14.208.398.40 
7,221,313.83 

7,784,784 23 
4,508.302 03 

_1^278.4B2~2 0 

20,204,940 80 
14,254,407 85 


ASSETS 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT Slst DECEMBER 1968 (89th YEAR) 


Grounds . 



24,753.671.10 

Buildings . 

untU 

220.770.627.70 


Lass; Depreciations 
31 12 60 . 

133,955,148 50 




86,815,479 20 

96,815,479.20 

Machinery and. Installations 1.221.773,975 20 


Less - Depreciations 
31.12.68 . 

until 

960,721.890 95 


Means of Transport 


21,466,443.93 

261,054,094 25 

Less: DsprsclaAlons 

31.12.68 

untii 

16.058,005 90 



5,408,438 03 5.408,438.03 


Tools snd Mlsctllanoous 

movable prepsrtiss 
Liu Depreciations until 

31 12 48 . 


10.434.929 73 
4,914,277 43 

3,722,432.30 3,722,452.30 


Furniture and Flxtui 
Lass . Depreciation! 
31 12 48 


22,441,398 23 
17.253,450.15 


1,950,532,1 


5.207, 748 10 5,207,748 10 


Mining Areas, 
etc 

Less Depreciations 
31.12.48 . 


Proap acting, 
until 


Installations 

structlon 


73,234.370 20 
47,787,461 33 
3,446.90873 

42.382,044 13 
J4 4 .783,577 35 

Orders for machinery from 
3 242,749 80 sbrosd—Capital expenditure 
Shares of Larymna Mining 
and Metallurgical Com. 
163.000.000 — pany—LARCO 

Shares of Northern Greece 
54,000,000 — Chamical Industries 


90.139,050.35 
76.337,402 — 
13.801.44B 35 


165,000.000 — 
54,000,000 — 


222,242,749 80 

647,026,327 15 Total Fixed Assets 
vn " i i siJi . B. CURRINT ASS ITS 

93,256,113 20 Aaw Materials and Supplies. 

38.166,485 35 Machinery spares . 

1,743,146 60 Products In the stags of processing 
9,712,326.50 Expenses Involved In next year's production 
149,192.128 70 Products and ores In warehouses ... 
12.169,432 — Packing materials 
5 047.367 73 Fuel and Lubricants 
2,174.970 60 Goods in hands of third parties 


13,801,448.35 
93,053,741 10 

493,817,492.43 493,817,492.45 

4,061,588 80 


219.000,000 — 

223,061.588 80 223,061.588 80 


716,879,081.23 


311,481,972.90 

68,442,897 — 

19,231 912 40 
4,899,379 80 
24 330,424 60 
84,768,446 23 

3,294.118 50 
37,763,672 — 


73,173,391 63 
38,754,324 30 
1,161,845 90 
10,962,378.80 
121,973,398 90 
14,307,787 70 
3,818 310 95 
228,764 50 


246.380.402 70 


13.442,205 90 
3,913,412 50 


Customers and Representatives 

Sundry Accounts 

Suppliers 

Bills for Collection 

Bills for Collection in Banks 

Bills overdue 

Securities Shares of Corpora¬ 
tion* 

Other securities 

Next year's expanses . 
Guaranteed Credits 



41,250.053 — 
13,345,824 — 


262,288 888 93 
373,770 841 83 Totel 


4,892,924 23 
3,125,230 53 


Current Assets .. 

C AVAILABLE FUNDS 


10,344,936 30 
11,128,528 60 

306 743.071 *10 
573,123,473 80 


373 123.473 80 


_ 8,018.154 80 Total available Funds 


1,248.815,343 80 
882,206,030 43 


Memo Debit Accounts 


1.298,819,511 10 
1,234,141,200 25 

2,332,960,7lT?3 


1947 


LIABILITIES 


A. CAPITAL 

Share Capital <490.000 shares x 100) ... 
Otfference from iMuIng shares ebeva par ... 

Ordinary Reserve Capital . 

Extraordinary Reserve Capital . 

Special Resorva Capital .Law Decree 2901/54 
, . Specie! Reserve according to Art 1, Law 

31,790,000.— Deers* 4002/59 . 

Special Reserve according to Art, 7, Compute. 

— Law 147/47, Investment*. 

Special Reserve according to Art. 7, Com puls 
— Law 147/47, currant capital . 


9,495,720.45 


= 222 ^ 


Increment of contribution of fixed i_ 

Mining and Metallurgical Company 
70.543.179.75 Larymna—LARCO . 


124,200,000,— 

101,543,114.50 

29,527,046.05 

29,673,723.53 

9,493,728.43 

39,403,710.— 

10,377,560.— 

2.594,390,— 

347,516,077.35 


I960 

Drs. 


1,507,196.20 

17.530,920,— 

•122,526.832.20 

12,349,856.— 

356,519,069.10 

510,313,073.90 


S. LONG-TERM LIABILITIES 

Bonded Loan In Drachmae. 

Bonded Loan In Sterling Pounds—Royal 

Decree 191/44. . 

Reconstruction Loan through National 
Mortgage Bank for Plant and Mlnae ... 
OHOA Loan for Larymna Mine through 

National Mortgage Bank. 

Banks—Loans . 


45.016,004.— 

71.970.224.25 
30,124*310.20 

1,349,203.55 

30,626,297.45 

32.777.635.25 
31,121,527.— 

35.243.142.10 

14.719.452.10 
6,701,198.— 

34,700,939 20 
714,015.— 
1,991,080.— 

339,862,817.10 


C. SHORT-TERM LIABILITIES 
Banks—Advances on piedgo of Customers' 

Biff* Payable . 

Payable interests. 

Suppliers . 

Customers and Representatives . 

Customers—Orders Accounts. 

Sundry Accounts. 

Social Insurance Funds. 

State Taxes . 

Dividends. 

Payable Coupons. 

Payable Sharea of Loan in Sterling Pounds 


78,543,179.79 


15,937,200.— 

104.767.325.40 

4,254,825.*- 
421,956.078.— 

546.915.429.40 

57,932,219.55 

70,933,027.20 
21/094.704.50 
3,803,887.25 
34.721.717,20 
4,165,583,45 
36,430,000.— 
33,327,600 85 
13,253,794.30 
6,160,932.70 
41,525,914.70 
635,684.40 
1.945.800.— 


347,516.077 35 
78,543,179 75 


546,915,428 40 


325.930,874.10 


D. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Balance carried forward . 


325.830.874 10 
13,951 50 


1,248,815,343 80 
882.206,030 65 


2,131,021,374 4 5 


Memo Credit Accounts . 


1,298,819.511.10 

1,284,141,200.25 


2. 532,960.711 35 


(a) Mortgagee and Memorandums sxlsl on account of ths Fixed Assets, as guarantee for the long-term liabilities. Thera Is also a mortgage for Drs 55.000,000— as guarantee 
obtained by the dependent Mining end Metallurgical Company "LARCO” (b) The account "Next year's expenses" include prepaid rentals amounting to Drs. 9.861,396 — 
(c) Tho memo accounts rslate mainly to guarantees given for loans obtained both by the Company and the dependant Companies, as wall at to guarantees to third parties and 
in favour of third parties, fd) Out of the long-term liabilities an amount of Dra. 161,000,000— Is due for payment during 1969. 

ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1968 



1947 

Drs. 


278,579,097 90 

32.253,629 — 
13.577,946 — 
15.664,346 90 
5,953.370 70 


10,193,629 80 


49,140,874 65 
903.058 — 
19,123,524.60 

141,892.379.65 

136,686,718 25 

6,099,195.60 

1.809,835.30 

7,909,030 90 


144,395,749 13 

3.640,389 60 
102,053.— 


7,613,954.— 

H.339. *98.40 


113.8i7.390.55 

78,290,240-— 
54.957.090.S5. 
8.900,000.— 

■MtSSiSamH 


Grots Profit from sales of 
products end Ores 
Lets - 

Heed Office StafT telenet 
Indemnities to Personnel 
Administrative Expenses . 
Taxes 

Miscellaneous Contribu¬ 
tions . 

Banks' interest end 
Commissions 
Insurance Premiums 
Marketing expenses 


Plus . 

Miscellaneous F 
end Earnings. . 
Credited Interests 


Lew : 

Expenses not burdening 
production cost 

Bed Debts. 

Difference from eeeeesing 
Securitise. 


Deprecl 

tlons 


ilatlon of Installs- 


Year's &ofU 

Lass' Tax previsions on 

Yoa?4 *PrSt ‘for 'distribu¬ 
tion* t 


1968 

Dm 

266,140,054 60 

31,713,113.— 
4,154,808 20 
15,227.824.90 
5,043,296.95 


6.060.658 — 


53,776,727 40 
1,135,312.70 
21,279.989 10 

138.389.730 25 


127,750,324 35 

15,334,745.50 
1.706,955 70 

17.041,701.20 


144,792.025 55 

5,210,357.15 

10,134.— 


- 

5,220.491.15 


139,571,534.40 


70> 117,145.— 


69.454,399.40 


1.328,090- 

ft 

68,12*339.40 


49.057.090.55 

265,251.55 


49,322.342 10 Total Profit 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS 


Year’s Profit for distribution ... 
Last year's Profit brought forward 


2.747,830.— 

34,900,000.— 

3,000,000.— 

9.726,500.— 


345,992.10 


To Ordinary Reserve. 

To payment of dividend of Ore 40 per 

share including tax ... .a 

Percentage to members of the Board of 
Directors and Management, including tax 
Tax-free Reserve according to Art 1, Lew 

Oecree 4008/59 . 

Tax-free Reserve according to Art. 7, 

Compute. Lew 147/67, Investments 
Tax-free Reserve according to Art. 7, 

Compute. Lew 147/67, current capital . . 

Balance of profits carried forward. 


68.126.339.40 

345,992.10 

J8££^ 

3.472.720.— 
41,400,000.— 
3,000, odo.— 
7.411,710.— 
10,377,560.— 
2,594,390.— 
13,951.50 


Athens, March 1st, 1969 

PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
LEON. CANELLOPOULOS 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL MANAGER 
ANDREAS’ ATHANASStADIS 

MANAGE^ OF THE ACCO UNTING DEPARTMENT 
CHAR. PETROPOULOS 
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WE WILL SOON BE 


$U V 

i%-v 100 YEARS OLD 

1 -?', \fc< 

When this baby becomes a romping youth, we’ll be 
celebrating the centennial of our founding in 1873. Dai- 
Ichi means No. 1. We were the first bank established in 
Japan. And .we’re still number one in serving the busi¬ 
ness and financial needa of the country. That’s why for 
friendly and reliable banking service—backed by near¬ 
ly a century of experience—depend on the Dai-Ichi 
Bank, Japan’s oldest and leading banking institution. 


EST. 


1873 


# 

THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE. Marunouchi. Chiyodaku. Tokyo, Japan NEW YORK AGENCY: 
120 Broadway, New York, N Y 10005, U.S.A. LONDON BRANCH: 
Winchester House, London Wall, London, E.C. 2, England CHICAGO 
REPRESLNTATlVt OFFICE 38 South Dearborn St , Chicago, III. 60603, 
U.S.A. SEOUL REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE. UNESCO Bldg. 502, 50-14, ?Ki, 
Myong Dong, Chung Ku, Seoul, Korea ASSOCIATED BANK: Chekiang First 
Bank ltd., Hong Kong 




International... 

A word easy to use, but hard to justify, 

White, Weld demonstrate International finance expertise every day 
by arranging cross border financing throughout the world. 


White, Weld & Co. Limited 

P.&O: Building, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 

International Issues— 

Eurocurrency Placings— 

Secondary.markets in Euro-securities— 
International Mergers and Acquisitions 

A subsidiary of White, Weld & Co. 

New Vork^Paris-Zurich'-Caracas-Geneva 
Hong Kong-Montre,af 
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Rates are on a see-saw in the 
Eurodollar market. Washington 
has done most to put them 
up and down; and still holds the 
key 


The attention being directed toward 
this multi-unit approach to intemationai 
banking is symptomatic of still a broader 
area of interest of the American banking 
community. Bankers in the United States 
have been increasingly preoccupied with 
the formulation of newer banking struc¬ 
tures and approaches to permit the 
industry to break out of its prison of 
outmoded and often anachronistic laws 
into a freer wheeling, innovative, relevant 
world. That interest has been given expres¬ 
sion in recent years by at least two major 
industry developments, notably the drive 
to form one-bank holding companies, and 
the push by banks to offer a wholly new 
family of consumer-type, computer- 
oriented financial services centred (for the 
present) around broadly interchangeable 
credit cards with instalment loan and 
overdraft privileges. But the momentum 
of the one-bank holding company move¬ 
ment has been slowed while Congress 
considers regulatory legislation. 

So far some 315 banks, with perhaps as 
much as one-half the deposits of the 
nation’s banking svstem, have vested the 
bank’s ownership in a general-purpose 
holding company. Such one-bank holding 
companies, under a present loophole in 
Federal law, are able to diversify into 
numerous non-banking fields beyond the 
scope of the bank regulatory agencies and 
into such fields as mortgage servicing, 
insurance underwriting and the opera¬ 
tion of data processing centres, which 
ordinarily are barred to the banks per se. 
(The bank subsidiaries themselves continue 
under regulation.) These one-bank com¬ 
plexes, howevei, are not likely for long 
to remain above the law. The legislation 
considered most likelv to come out of Con¬ 
gress in 1970 will close the loop¬ 
hole bv subjecting such companies to 


Eurodollars look 

It has been the Eurodollar’s most eventful 
year yet. And the action is by no means 
over. The first half of 1969 saw the volume 
of Eurocurrency in circulation (dollars, 
D-marks et al on-lent by non-resident 
banks, other than between themselves) 
more than maintain last year’s astonishing 
rate of growth of 3J per cent a month. 
In round figures, the total grew from 
$21 billion at the end of 1967, to $30 bil¬ 
lion a year later, to $37 billion. Since 
June it has risen to about $39 billion, 
of which between $33 billion and $34 bil¬ 
lion are Eurodollars. No less extraordinary 
has been the fluctuation in interest rates 
‘at which the banks have sought their 
Eurodollar; deposits; for three months’ 
money (see chart) the rate in London 
started the year at 7 per cent, touched 
13 per cent on June 10th, hovered around 
11 per cent for several weeks, and has 
since declined to about 9 per cent—-though 
not for long. 

In all this the market has once again 
shown itself highly adaptable," adjusting 


somewhat similar regulation of a kind 
long imposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board on multibank holding concerns 
(that own 25 per cent or mom of at least 
two banks). The new statute, it is 
believed, will almost certainly bar one- 
bank holding companies from expanding 
in the future into non-banking fields (as is 
already true in the case of the multibank 
holding concerns) thus laying to rest fears 
of huge banking-industrial complexes. 

It might go even farther. The bill 
originally repotted to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives would have given the holding 
concerns "grandfather rights” to retain 
any non-bank businesses they owned prior 
to February 17, 1969. • 

But this provision was .stricken in a 
surprise move by the House as a whole 
early this month, when it adopted the 
bill in a form that in effect would force 
every one-bank holding company formed 
since May 9, 1956, to sell either its banks 
or its affiliates that are not related to 
banking. The bill, in addition, specifically 
forbids one-bank holding companies from 
engaging, with minor exceptions, in these 
businesses: securities, insurance, travel 
agency, accounting, data processing, or 
property leasing. The bill now goes to 
the Senate where action before next year 
appears doubtful. 

Previously, it was generally expected 
that bank holding company concerns 
(both with one bank and multibank owner¬ 
ship) would be allowed to expand into 
a broad spectrum of financial services with 
only some exceptions. Congressional 
banking critics have been striving to 
eliminate grandfather rights from the bill. 
Unless the Senate reverses the surprising 
eleventh-hour action taken by the House, 
the chances are that they may have suc¬ 
ceeded only too well. 


to the 1970s 

to the demands on it without evident 
strains, which is all the more remarkable 
in view of the special factors. For one 
thing it has been a year of exceptional 
currency speculation, in which at peak 
times (May and late September) Euro¬ 
dollars by the billion were mobilised to 
participate. For another, the market had 
to contend for the greater part of the 
year with an apparently insatiable appetite 
for Eurodollar finance of domestic 
American banks. It is not the first time 
that Eurodollars have been borrowed by 
the American banks on a large scale to 
supplement their resources for domestic 
credit creation (it happened in the second 
half of 1966 when an official interest 
rate ceiling interfered with the banks’ 
domestic deposit-taking activities ; and 
again in the first half of 1968 when Euro¬ 
dollars were cheap enough, relative to 
domestic certificates of deposit, to be 
attractive). But it has been the first 
occasion fW American bank borrowing 
asserted itself. for any length 1 ,cf time as 
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in 


an age of change 

GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 


For the true connoisseur) 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow 
character of carefully-^ 
aged Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

any other Whisky— 
the really sure way 
to make a test. The 
difference is unmistakable. 
Famoiis Grouse Scotch 
Whisky -with a century 




^SCOTCH^ 




" ex£erlehfe behind it. 

- > . i ' ■ 1 - ,>.. 

Mattbev Gtoa* £ Son Ltd;, Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 



Lloyds Bank Europe provides directly or 
through its wholly owned subsidiaries 
a comprehensive domestic and 
international banking service in Belgium, 
Holland, France and Switzerland. 

The Bank also has a stockbroking 
subsidiary in Amsterdam. 

Some of the services of 

Lloyds Bank Europe 

Accepting deposits in Sterling, 

Eurodollars or other foreign currencies 
at fully competitive rates. 

Issuing Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 
in Sterling and U.S. Dollars. 

Short or medium term loans in London 
or on the Continent. 

Discounting Foreign Currency Bills. 
Guidance to British companies wishing to 
expand abroad. 

International Portfolio Management in 
Switzerland. 

Head Office: IOO Pall Mail, London, S.W.I. 
AMSTERDAM ■ ANTWERP ■ BIARRITZ > BORDEAUX 
BRUSSELS • CALAIS • CANNES • GENEVA • LB HAVRE 
Ul-I-R . MONTE CARLO ■ NICE • PARIS * ROTTERDAM 
BOUBAXX • ST. JEAN DELUZTHB HAGUE* ZURICH 

.■ . . /. i 

r--! ---T-T-—-t 
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Dollar and sterling certificates of deposit provide 

-*■ security, being issued by first-class banks 

^ liquidity, being negotiable with market 
dealers 

■fc attractive interest rates 

the opportunity to deal for specific amounts 
and specific dates 

maturities available up to 5 years 

We deal actively as principals in the London 
markets for dollar and sterling certificates 
of deposit. 

We invite your enquiries about transactions jn 
either of these markets which are described in our 
latest dollar and sterling CD leaflets. 

Allen Harvey & 
Ross Limited 

Bill-brokers and bankers Established 1888 
Paid up capital and published reserves 
exceed £3,250,000 \ 

45 CornhiH, London E.C.3. 

Telephone: 01-623 4731 Telex: 23278 & 21615 

Telegrams and Cables: Valorada, London E.C.3. 

JtM t 



Getting your 
maximum percentage 
of exports? 


The Bank which commands 40% of New Zealand's 
banking business has the vital information you need! 

The Bank of New Zealand—with over 400 offices—can give 
you up-to-date information on trading CQnditions and 
markets both in New Zeafand's industrial centres and 
primary producing ^areas. Whether you're concerned with 
export expansion or investment—see the Bank of New 
Zealand first. « , 1 

Contact our London Qffice—or the International Division' at 
Head Office in Wellington. > 



IncorporMd with timtod to N*w Zetland 

_i Main Offict: 1 Queen Victoria Stroat. EC4 ■ Piccadilly Circus Officaj HI 

St., W1 ■ Haymarkot Office: 30 Royal Opara ArCade, SUM (Now Zealand House Biiffdiag). 
, ; HpfdOlficf: P.0.ftafWatliagtya,NewZoalafd, 
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EURO CURRENCY DEPOSITS 



the largest component of demand, hence 
as the principal influence on interest rates, 
in the Eurodollar market. 

As in 1966, this activity was the by¬ 
product of domestic controls imposed by 
the Federal Reserve Board—this time a 
ceiling of per cent on time deposits, 
which dramatically eroded bank funds 
obtained against certificates of deposit (in 
the secondary market, see chkr^ CDs 
proceeded to command peak rates). Like 
the previous experience, it could be 
regarded as a temporary phenomenon. 
But it was to see American banks virtually 
double their borrowings, from about 
$7.4 billion to $14.7 billion, from their 
non-resident branches (the handiest 
measure of their combined resort to Euro¬ 
dollar funding). It provoked the Fed into 
its unprecedented bid to stem the flow, 
with effect from mid-October, through 
the imposition of compulsory reserve 
requirements against the net additions to 
such repatriations since May. 

There has been no great mystery about 
the source of extra Eurodollars, at least 
in aggregate. As in previous years, some 
considerable part has come out of central 
hank coffers though one or two countries 
—notably Italy—have officially reversed 
policies which favoured local participation. 
In contrast, Germany and the represen¬ 
tative Bank for International Settlements 


have continued to be willing and niajor 
; suppliers; Ahi the; rising prfepd of interest 
' rates throughout Europe has febrile testi¬ 
mony to the irresistible pull of Euro¬ 
dollar . rates—attracting commercial 
investors and leading them to convert 
balances into dollars—-often despite the 
best endeavours of the centra] bankers to 
restrain the outflow. Hpwever an even 
larger supply is reckoned to have come 
out of the united States itself, representing 
disinvestment in Wall Street and short¬ 
term American investments by non¬ 
residents, as well as other capital flows 
that account for the substantial deficit 
emerging in the balance of payments. A 
significant item has been short-term capital 
transfers by American residents, attracted 
by the Eurodollar opportunities. These 
resident funds have not been caught in 
the net of the capital controls incorpora¬ 
ted in the January 1968 foreign direct 
investment programme (which in any 
event only applies to some 400 companies) 
or inhibited by the Fed's request that 
American banks should not allow their 
non-resident branches to accept such 
deposits (either because the request has 
been ignored, or because other inter¬ 
mediaries are available over which the 
Fed has no influence). 

From the market’s point of view, all 
this had last month begun to seem 
largely of historical interest. The indica¬ 
tions quite suddenly were that demand 
had begun to contract ; currency 
questions, if not settled, had had the heat 
taken out of them by Germany’s revalua¬ 
tion, and there were confident forecasts 
that upwards of $3 billion of short-term 
balances would be pulling out of 
Germany ; in the United States the Fed’s 
compulsory reserve requirements, by rais¬ 
ing the effective cost of Eurodollar 
borrowing, appeared to have induced the 
banks to trim their intake—at any rate it 
was nearly $i billion below the recent 
peak. However, the picture changed again 
on October 29th when the Fed announced 
that it was thinking of putting a stop to 
the banks’ activities in die unofficial com¬ 
mercial paper market : under amended 
definitions, banks—and their holding 
companies—would be debarred from 
paying more than 6J per cent on funds 
attracted by their paper (which would 


tend to mean that no funds would be 
attracted in this market). The implication 
is that the American banks will come 
back to the Eurodollar market for a large 
additional vblunie'of fiikids, in anticipa¬ 
tion of which interest ratps immediately 
hardened—by upwards of 1 per cent in 
the case of thtee*niohth deposits. The 
uestion, as a result, is whether Euro- 
ollar rates are now poised to go up 
farther. 

Longer-term, too, everything depends 
on the American credit squeeze, in par¬ 
ticular as it affects the commercial banks. 
While.the banks continue to lie the means 
by which credit is rationed, and while 
this result continues to be achieved by 
denying them free access to domestic 
deposits (as by the interest rate ceiling), 
it is safe to say that rates in the Euro¬ 
dollar market will remain effectively 
underpinned at an historically high level. 
For in these circumstances the banks will 
still require a substantial volume of Euro¬ 
dollar borrowings and, indeed, could even 
be expected to increase their intake again 
as and when Eurodollar rates come down. 

Conversely if the credit squeeze were 
to be relaxed (whether by the Fed or 
simply as a result of temporary peaking 
out of demand for bank credit) there 
could be a headlong fall in Eurodollar 
rates. Some components of supply are no 
doubt highly sensitive to interest rate 
trends, and would quickly find an altera¬ 
tive home if Eurodollar investments 
became less attractive vis a vis other 
interest opportunities in both the Lhiited 
States and Europe. Some of these funds 
would readily find a home in Eurobonds 
(die capital segment of the Eurodollar 
market) in which there is no doubt a long 
invisible queue of would-be l>orrowers. 
Some could still be employed in currency 
speculation, betting for instance on 
revaluation of the Swiss franc or the Dutch 
guilder. But by and large it is a safe bet 
that Eurodollar rates will lead world 
interest rates down, just as they led these 
up. That acknowledges not only that 
supply, in aggregate, has in the past 
proved quite inelastic, but also—and 
mainly—that the Eurodollar market is 
vast and that it is free. All said there 
could, depending on Uncle Sam, be more 
spectacular developments in 1970. 
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German modesty 


Vtfhile foreign banks muscle into 
their own territory. German 
bankers are still slow to move 
across their own borders. But at 
home changes continue to 
dispel the belief that German 
banking is wholly different from 
British 


Germany's large banks are notably 
absent from the key banking places in 
the world. The second largest bank of 
the country, the Deutsche Bank, has no 
subsidiary not even (unlike its closest 
rival, the Dresdner Bank) a representa¬ 
tive, in London. There are probably 
two main reasons why they have been 
so reluctant to move across their national 
borders. First, after having lost their 
foreign assets twice in the past, they are 
(like most German industrial companies) 
still very sensitive when it comes to 
putting money outside Germany. And 
secondly, partly because of this, German 
banks have heavily relied on setting up 
a network of correspondent banks 
abroad, which handle their foreign 
business for them, and now they don’t 
want to spoil these often long-established 
connections. 

Yet, having stated these reasons, they 
are really another way of saying one 
thing : the German banking system is still 
a very conservative one and, despite the 
efforts at home of the authorities to 
stimulate greater competition and 
diversification, it still has a deep-seated 
dislike of competition. It is a system 
that has been built up around a savings- 
conscious public which in the past has 
always put security first ; it nas con¬ 
centrated on quantity, and sophistication 
is coming only slowly. 

Of course change is being forced on 
the German banks. Their foreign com¬ 
petitors have not been so insular and the 
big German banks have had to go some¬ 
what with the current trends towards 
internationalisation. But rather than 
setting up their own branch offices, they 
have chosen to buy small stakes in foreign 
banks abroad. Thus the Deutsche Bank 
has 34 different stakes in 31 countries 
round the globe. More recently, since 
March 1968, the Deutsche Bank has 
ventured into a joint participation with 
several European banks in the United 
States. Together with the Midland 
Bank, the Amsterdamsche Bank and the 
Societf Generate, the Deutsche Bank 
holds a stake in a former subsidiary of 
the Soci£t6 G 4 n 6 rale, which has been 
turned into a fully fledged bank, called 
European American Bank, with a share 
capital of $70 million. 


Eurobond league _ 

Manager! and co-managers of issues internationally syndicated 1968 through first half 1969. 

USS million equivalent 


Deutsche Bsnk AG 
White, Weld & Co 
$. G. Warburg A Co 
Lehman Bros 

Morgan at Cle International 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons 
Dread nar Bank AG « 

Bancs Commaaoiale Italians 
Banque da Pm ft das Pays-Baa 
Credit CeMk&k da Prance 


$ 

DM 

Units 

of account 

Total 

360 

70125 

— 

106125 

728.5 

118 

\ 15 

872.9 

592.0 

183.75 

27 

831.66 

623 

82.6 

16 

m* / 

636 

— 

— 

536 * 0 ^ 

636 

98.75 

— 

534.76 

172 

318.75 

— 

490.76 

290 

132.5 

— 

422.6 

212 

177.5 

— 

389.5 

116 

152.6 


364.6, 


At the same time German hanks are 
increasingly feeling the pressure from 
foreign banks on their own doorstep. As 
one of the most liberally minded countries 
when it comes to setting up a bank (all 
you need is a German manager, equipped 
with initial funds worth DM3 million, 
and the acceptance of an official watch¬ 
dog, like all the German banks have to). 
Germany has long been a favourite place 
for foreigners to come to. There are now 
an estimated 35 foreign banking sub¬ 
sidiaries in the country. A pumber of 
them, though, like the British banks in 
Hamburg, are old-established and 
specialised and tend not to challenge 
the German banks in their own business. 
But during the past ten years or so a lot 
of American banks have moved in and, 
more recently, also leading Japanese 
banks. Though the Japanese specialise in 
import and export financing from, and 
to, Asia, while the American banks are 
primarily active in the money market 
(where their German competitors 
openly admit that the Americans have 
the better contacts and experience), 
these newcomers nevertheless have tried 
and succeeded in muscling into 
traditional fields of German business. In 
some cases they have made quite signifi¬ 
cant inroads. 

So far this year the central bank’s 
restrictions on foreign deposits (since 
November last year all new foreign 
deposits have to be deposited fully with 
the central bank) have slowed down the 
number of new arrivals on the German 
banking scene. But this respite is only 
a very short one, and with the new parity 
fixed, German banks should throw a good 
deal of their doubts overboard—before it 
is too late. 


Changing structure 

As to domestic life, the recommendation 
by the Chemical Workers’ Union (IG 
Chernie) that German banks should be 
nationalised caused an outcry, although 
it wasn't taken really seriously. But it 
does reflect the fact that, in contrast to 
Britain* private banks in the Federal 
Republic have a lot of influence in 
industry. Through their holdings of 
industrial shares, banks are entitled to 
have members on compdhy boards. And 
then the bankers, who are stockbrokers 
and trustees of private shareholders at the 
same time, can use all the votes of private 
shareholders in the banks’ interest. The 
biggest private bank in Germany, the 
Deutsche Bank, for example, has gone so 
far^as to question this power. It did this 
at a time wtien private share trading had 
shot up like a rocket ahda small group 
of young aggressive American-trained 
men had started to try to compete with 
the all-pmpose r or “ universal*” banks ui 
Germany oy forming trustee-companies 
something like brokerships. But since 


brokemhipe. But since 
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Serving the 
Community... 
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. . . with a full range of banking services including 
Saving Stamps, 24 hour Cash Dispensers through¬ 
out Scotland, a fleet of Mobile branches serving 
rural and suburban communities and a free film 
service, offering its own colour films- to local 
organisations. 
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The Royal Bank 
of Scotland 
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Certificates 
of Deposit 
in London 


EstabMMd 1810 


Alexanders are dealers in both Sterling 
C.D.s and London Dollar C.Ds and 
have published comprehensive guides to 
all aspects of these instruments. These 
guides are obtainable on request. 

Dealers in:— 

Treasury, Corporation, Bank 
and First Class Trade Bills. 

Local Authority Bonds, 

Sterling and London Dollar Certificates 
of Deposit and Dollar Acceptances. 

Capital Paid Up.£3*500,000 

Reserves.£2,065,549 

£5,565,549 

Alexanders 

DISCOUNT COMPANY LTD 
24 Lombard Street* London EC3 
01-626 9601, Telex 25146 

01-623 2Z ^ X * (Money and C.D.s) 



THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

Established 1962 


Under Charter granted by H.H. The Late Sheikh Abdulla At Salim Al Subah, Former Am of the State of Kuwait 


Capital and Reserves: 

Assets as at 31st December 1968 

(1 Kuwaiti Dinar 

London Corrsspondsnts: 

United Bank of Kuwait Limited 
Eastern Bank Limbed 
Chartered Bank 
Midland Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
Westminster Bank limited 
Bank of Tokyo Limited 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Fuji Bank Limited 


Kuwaiti Dinars 15,291,004 
Kuwaiti Dinars 251.223,167 

C1-167 •tailing) 

New York Comspondonts . 

Bank of America (International) 

Bankers Trust Company * 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 

First National City Bank 

Irving Trust Company 

J Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


A 





Correspondents in all Principal Countries 

# ’ 

A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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they are not allowed to call them* 
selves bankers, and since only bankers 
are allowed to go to the stock 
exchange and to buy shares directly, these 
young brokers must still go through the 
apparatus of the banks—unless they can 
acquire a bank. (Interestingly, the Wall 
Street firm Bache & Co did just that, 
but it is now rumoured that it wants to 
dispose of it.) And despite this small 
development away from the German 
system of universal banks, these banks 
are growing faster than before. 

As in Britain, banking mergers are in 
vogue. Not between the three or four 
biggest commercial ones—Deutsche 
Bank, Dresdner Bank, Commerzbank and 
Bank fur Gemeinwirtschaft—but between 
the big regional banks and the private 
bankers. This year the old-established 
and well-known bankers Munchmeyer & 
Co, Gebriider, Schroder and Hengst put 
their assets together. The famous Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft and the Frankfurter 
Bank did the same. And the Bayerische 
Hypotheken und Wechselbank and the 
Bayerische VereinSbank (both regional 
banks) are talking about doing so. 

Another development that is changing 
the structure of German banking is that 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

the clearing banks of the pubUcly-owned 
savings-banks* “ Girozentrale ? * are com¬ 
peting heavily with the big commercial 
oanks. Under its president, Herr Ludwig 
Poullain, the Westdeutsche Landesbank, 
the biggest German bank, now ahead of 
the Deutsche Bank after the merger of 
two savings clearing banks last year, has 
given the biggest credit ever in Germany 
(DM1.4 billion to du Pont) and com¬ 
petes with the Deutsche Bank for leader¬ 
ship in the issue business (home and 
foreign branch). The Westdeutsche 
Landesbank has been able to do this 
because the bank can rely on billions of 
liquidity, built up as a surplus in the 
savings banks. 

The private banks are also being 
challenged in the investment field. Mr 
Comfeld of Investors Overseas Services 
made them sit up; they have had to 
change their sales policy and send their 
sales representatives to the customers as 
Mr Comfeld does. They have also 
created new go-go funds for the better- 
off, who want bigger gains and, at the 
same time, to escape the tax-officer. 
(Speculative gains are not liable to 
income tax if they are reinvested at once 
in The funds.) 
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Going overseas 


London’s merchant banks are rethinking 
the question of whether they need over¬ 
seas offices, especially in New York. If 
they link themselves on an informal 
basis with banks in the host country they 
are in danger of having just a visiting card 
relationship, with little business flowing 
either way. If they take on a minority 
stake with another bank, or banks, in the 
host country, they may limit their freedom 
to co-operate with all banks. If, on the 
other hand, they set up their own office 
in competition with local banks, there is 
just a danger they may lose whatever 
benefits arise from having a visiting card 
or a partner. 

In practice, however, there is much to 
be said for having an office, provided 
it can generate the business to justify 
the overheads and the use of merchant 
banking’s scarcest asset, management 
ability. The catdiphrase is that it 
complements local services but does not 
compete with them, though judging how 
far this is true is confused by the fact 
that all banks tend to claim they have 
friendly relationships with all other 
banks. First National City Bank of New 
York’s equity stake in Hill, Samuel is 
widely quoted in London as evidence 
against allowing an American bank to take 
a share interest in a British merchant 
bank. Since that arrangement was wound 
up a year ago, Hill, Samuel's business in 
New York has been conducted through 
its now independent office and has soared ; 
until then it was forbidden under 
American law to register as broker-dealers. 

1 Schraders has had a wholly-owfied 
American subsidiary since 1994. This 


has 'been a dollar investment in a growth 
area, and assets now total around $400 
million. Its activities are principally in 
the banking field but it also does company 
finance, and recently bought a firm of 
investment counsellors, Naess and 
Thomas, for $3.8 million. Naess and 
Thomas manages funds totalling over 
$1,000 million. 

On the other hand, Morgan Grenfell 
has demonstrated that a direct link with 
a New York bank can be made to work 
effectively. This has probably worked 
in Morgan's case because of the long¬ 
standing historical finks with J. P. 
Morgan in New York. Originally the 
London and New York branches were 
part of the same firm, but had this 
relationship continued after 1932 the 
London company would have had to 
subject itself to the American Banking 
Act (which would have involved divorc¬ 
ing the commercial banking from the 
investment banking business). Con¬ 
sequently Morgan Grenfell was incorpor¬ 
ated separately, with J. P. Morgan still 
having a 30 per cent interest. Now both 
banks route their business to each other, 
though Morgan Grenfell is free to use any 
other New York bank when it wants. 
Because a very high proportion of the 
London bank's staff have worked at some 
time under the auspices of Morgan 
Guaranty in New York, the two firms 
understand each other better than most 
But their relationship means that Morgan 
Grenfell cannot underwrite securities in 
the United States, exx^pt Eurobond 
issues. 

A similar relationship exists between 


Some British merchant banks 
still believe that they can sit 
back and all the business they 
want will roll in. Others are 
having a fresh spurt in 
strengthening their overseas 
footholds 
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Lazards and Lazard Fr£res in Paris and 
New York (Lazards itself has always had 
an especially close friendship with 
Morgans). In the 1920s the then Lord* 
Cowdray bought out the bulk of the 
Lazard Fr£res interest in the London 
company, but a number of partners didn't 
sell and gradually this interest, now about 
18 per cent of the shares, was con¬ 
centrated into the hands of two senior 
partners in New York and Paris, Andr6 
Meyer and Pierre David-Weill. This 
relationship between the three houses has 
been given a new impetus by the 
American invasion of Europe. They now 
have a joint company which is intended 
to stimulate tripartite business. 

This year Australia has caught the eye 
of several banks as an area with develop¬ 
ment potential. Samuel Montagu has 
set up a general merchant banking 
business, Capel Court Corporation, which 
is concentrating for the moment on bill 
finance hut which is already expanding 
into general finance and mergers. There 
is also a demand for management of 
the portfolios of foreign companies 
operating in Australia. Samuel Mon¬ 
tagu’s stake in Capel Court is limited to 
27 per cent, to appease Australian fears 
about le defi etran^er. But the company 
is confident that Australia cannot 
develop its mineral resources on its own, 
which means it must allow foreign 
capital. Hill, Samuel is also thinking of 
setting up in Australia, particularly to 
serve its big industrial clients who have 
interests there. 


Similarly, Germany has been a growth 
market this year, and several London 
houses aie developing their connections. 
Warburgs has just announced it is 
merging with a German bank. 

Most overseas operations are set up 
with a specific purpose in mind, and the 
most successful example is possibly 
Banque Europ6enne de Credit a Moyen 
Terme (BEC). This was set up two 
\ears ago bv Samuel Montagu, Midland 
Bank, Deutsche Bank, Amsterdam-Rotter- 
dam Bank and Banca Commerciale 


Italiana, to fill the gap between short- 
and long-term finance on an international 


basis, mopping up a certain type of 
Eurodollar business in the process. 
Possibly the success of this operation rests 
on the fact that it is on a strictly com¬ 
mercial basis, instead of the mutual back- 
scratching that is so common in banking. 
There is a separate general manager who 
is supposed to look at propositions from 
outside the group as dispassionately as 
those from its shareholders. 

Another interesting development is an 
organisation called Associated Financial 
Services which was set up in Switzerland 
in May by Baring Brothers. This has 
been launched specifically to provide on 
a European scale the advice on mergers 
and other company finahce that British 
merchant banks have unique experience 
in. Barings hopes to cash in as national 
and multinational mergers grow apace 
on the continent, but so far the company 
has been slow getting off the ground. 

Rothschild has just launched a con¬ 
sortium which will be interested in a 
similar field of operations to BEC, and 
which includes the five members of the 
Five Arrows group of banks owned or 
closely associated with Rothschild (N. M. 
Rothschild in London, Banque Roth¬ 
schild in Paris, Banque Lambert in 
Brussels, Pierson, Heldring and Pierson 
in Amsterdam and Banque Prjv 4 e in 
Geneva), and also three American banks. 
At present there is no German partner, 
as the three main German banks are 
already committed in international 
consortia. One advantage of this type of 
set-up is that it appears to be exploiting 
the American separation between com¬ 
mercial and investment banking. 

In one area of growth—mutual funds 
—no merchant bank has been left out. 
In part, this is the result of the increas¬ 
ing demand for offshore funds, giving 
tax and foreign exchange advantages to 
certain types of investor. But it is also 
because managing mutual funds, either 
as partners or principals, is turning out to 
to be a better way of offering portfolios 
to the banks' many investment clients 
than managing portfolios for each of 
them individually. It also means a new 
market of smaller clients. 


Some of the gloom over the 
Eurobond market has at last 
begun to lift—but possibly 
prematurely 


Decline of the Eurodollar bond 


Optimistically many dealers had hoped 
that the market in Eurobonds would 
develop into an intra-national European 
capital market. After foreign issues in 
New York had been killed by the 
interest equalisation tax in July 1963, 
the international bond market switched 
to Europe and initially at least to London ; 
Eurobond issues between July and 
December that year totalled $qo million. 
For the next five years, it was a story 
of phenomenal expansion ; in 1968 alone, 
$3 billion was raised by corporations, 
governments and international agencies. 
But 1969 has been a difficult year, with* 
both the primary and secondary mem¬ 


bers showing strains. 

The problem is that although the 
market is subject to few*restraints, it is 
considerably sensitive to the domestic pres¬ 
sures of the United States. The massive 
demand for Eurodollars by American 
banks caught out by the liquidity squeeze 
at home has sent short-term rates rocket¬ 
ing* and these in turn have affected bond 
rates. With three-month money at one 
timejearning around 13 per cent, demand 
for longer-term bonds paying less than 7$ 
per cent was' inevitably diminished. This 
has not, so far, affected the primary 
market dijfectly.n Underwriters are npt 
stuffed with issues, as they were .in the 
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If you want a big international loan come to a big international bank 
group: theNational Westminster. Through its subsidiary, Westminster 
Foreign Bank Ltd., the National Westminster can produce the finance 
you need for overseas expansion or investment. 

Through its wide international financial network, the National 
Westminster can provide Buro-dollar loans or other currency finance 
on the roaie you need in anf country in the world. 

Makeuseof the biginternational expertise of a big international bank 
group. WV be glad to. . 


National Westminster Bank Group 
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Eurobonds classed by currency 



1963 

July/Dec 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

9 months 



$ million 

equivalent 



US $ 

30 

495 

552 

833 

1,591 

2,276 

963 

£/OM 


14 

64 

20 

20 

29 

— 

DM 

18 

♦ 209 

262 

146 

159 

679 

959 

Unit of account 

31 

10 

— 

74 

19 

67 

42 

Other currencies 

14 

— 

36 

- 

12 

20 

— 

TOTAL 

90 

"728 

903 

1,073 
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31)61 
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— 
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London market this year. But if dealers 
in the secondary market are in difficulty, 
it does make it more difficult to arrange 
the underwriting for primary issues. The 
rate required also goes up to levels which 
many companies might find difficult to 
justify for the size of loan commonly 
floated in this market. In August the sole 
dollar issue that came on the market 
(Borg-Warner) required an 8 per cent 
coupon over 15 years, a full point higher 
than issues 12 months previously. 

The higher cost of straight loan debt 
had in fact been circumvented by con¬ 
vertible issues. With Wall Street a boom¬ 
ing market through most of last year, 
convertibles carried coupons as low as 4} 
per cent. But with the decline of Wall 
Street this year, the secondary market in 
convertibles has suffered substantial losses. 
Dealers have to be long on stock and, 
with bearish market sentiment drying up 
interest, many have found themselves with 
little business to do and with stocks in 
their books showing increasing paper 
losses. As a result many dealers are now 
working on a restricted basis ; on an active 
list, in which they'will make a price and 
deal, and an inactive list, in which they 


bonds also helped. But since the D-mark 
upvaluation the gap has narrowed to 
aoout J per cent. 

The importance of Germany is under¬ 
lined by the established position of the 
Deutsche ‘Bank as the most active manager 
in terms of the volume of funds raised. 
The table on page 28 shows its clear lead 
over White, Weld in the 18 months to 
mid-1969. In the first half of this year its 
position was even more dearly established 
with $417.5 million managed or 
co-managed, compared with N. M. Roth¬ 
schild’s $280 million. 

The importance of the D-mark also 
makes significant, for banking politics, 
the success of the recent British Electricity 
Council loan following the difficulties of 
the Gas Coundl loan in the spring. The 
latter loan, which was co-managed by the 
Commerzbank and S. G. Warburg, was 
the first overseas borrowing to be guaran¬ 
teed by the British government. As a 
prestige borrowing, it came as a surprise 
to the market fo find that the Deutsche 
Bank, while invited to the underwriting, 
was not named among the managers of 
the issue. It is openly said in the market 
that the bank resented this and leaned on 


are only prepared to match transactions. 
In effect, as the major dealing stocks 
are convertible, the secondary bond 
market is now just mirroring the New^j 
York market (with some downside vpp)** 1 
tection through the fixed interest elemffit). 
The uncertainties of Wall Streflip nave 
sharply reduced the frantic Jpopularity 
which convertible issues ac^^a last year. 

D-mark takes over'' 


potential investing institutions, as a result 
of |jflffk:h the loan found poor support. 
p#opvhen the Electricity Council's DM150 
jflfiillion issue came up in August, 
co-managed by the Deutsche Bank, it 
became politicly important for the issue 
to succeed. Which of course it did, to 
the extgftt that an additional private 
placement of DM50 million was made 
a£ well. The demand for D-mark loans 
h" now so great that the German capita] 
issues committee has fixed a 'monthly 


The most striking phenomenon in the past bmit of DM500 million to avoid unaccep- 
six months has been the emergence of the table strains on interest rates. 


Deutsche mark as the major Eurobond 

currency. By the second quarter of this Problems and prospects 

year, foreign D-mark issues accounted for 

54 per cent of all Eurobond offerings, The development of the Eurobond 


to be made within five years prevents 
British companies from issuing convertible 
stock—American convertible options can 
sometimes be exercised within six months. 
Continental legislation, in some cases, 
disallows companies from creating 
authorised but unissued share capital, so 
preventing the continuous exercise of con¬ 
version rights. Switzerland, one of the 
most important sources of investment in 
the market, taxes issues fairly heavily. 
And even where borrowers are prepared 
to pay the tax, Swiss participation is 
limited to the amount which foreign 
borrowers are allowed to raise in 
Swiss franc issues on the domestic 
market. A quota system, imposed by 
the Swiss banking syndicate, aTso restricts 
demand. 

Taxation is another problem. The com¬ 
mon feature of all Eurobonds, apart 
from Japanese issues, is that interest is 
paid free of withholding tax. The 
argument for this state of unregulation 
is that this is the only common 
denominator there can be in a world of 
multifarious taxation systems. Double 
taxation agreements are revokable for 
reasons which might not necessarily be 
related to the capital market, and they 
introduce complications too. Many Euro¬ 
bond loans, for example, have been 
arranged for finance companies lodated in 
tax haven territories, one of the most 
important being the Netherlands Antilles. 
The 'termination of the double taxation 
agreement between Britain and Nether¬ 
lands Antilles could lead to problems for 
British companies with Curasao-registered 
financial vehicles. 

Meanwhile, the market is evolving in 
other directions. The trading problems in 
the secondary sector have been partly 
eased through clearing up the backlog that 
had built up last year, and the Morgan 
Guaranty sponsored Euroclear clear¬ 
ing house in Brussels has made a most 
useful and necessary contribution. But it 
is a pity that >the clearing house Barclays 
Bank had hoped to establish in London fell 
through for lack of support. New instru¬ 
ments tpo have emerged. Units of account, 
though not- new, had taken time to catch 
on. Blift the stability offered by the 17 
constituent currencies and the lower rates 
required, have led to increased demand 
for them. The problem here, however, 
is still marketability and the relatively 
small size of loan that can be raised. 
Euroequities have been introduced as a 
substitute for convertible loans. These are 


compared with 26 per cent last year. In 
the third quarter the proportion rose still 
farther to 78 per cent. The popularity 
of these issues was, of course, partly 
related to expectations of a mark revalua¬ 
tion. But they were also cheaper; the 
coupon on straight D-mark loans was 
nearly 1 per cent less than on com¬ 
parable dollar issues, and has been as 
much as 14 per cent lower. German 
investors became interested' in foreign 
issues when yields on domestic issues fell 
substantially as a result of the increasing 
liquidity in the economy from the end 
of 1967. Rising yields in Eurodollar 


market depends, as N. M. Rothschild says 
in its contribution to a report sponsored 
by the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development, on the 
fundamental characteristic that M ’it avoids 
obstacles rather than removes them." 
However, national regulations have closed 
off sources of capital. Exchange control 
in Britain prevents British residents from 
subscribing, to fprfjgn issues. TJq interest 
equalisation tax makes it unpreiiable far 1 
loans to be raised in New York, even if 
Americans were, t allowed to* .subscribe*. 
Refusal by the Bank of England! to allow' 
capital repayment on foreign borrowings 


indirect equity issues, mainly in 
depositary receipts, floated in the market 
for dollars, and so far have been monopo¬ 
lised almost entirely by Japanese groups 
(the Tokyo stock market being one of the 
very few bull markets in the world). 

An the past month or so, the gloom that 
had surroiinded die market earlier this 
year has at last begun to lift. Dealers in 
the secondary market have talked much 
,r moref flteduragingly about the improve¬ 
ment m tip^ng volume, and, despite the 
tamhne^ With which Wall Street is still 
cegrae&l ^possibility of new convertible 
issuer -is neing discussed again. The 
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German chemical group, payer, came to 
the market with a $75 million warrants- 
attached issue at the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber and carrying a coupon of 6 per cent. 
This was in fact the second largest Euro¬ 
bond issue ever made after the very 
successful $100 xttHUor Philips loan last 
year. And Ford, which had withdrawn 
from an earlier proposed $60 million con¬ 
vertible issue because of adverse market 
conditions, has now Come back with a $25 
million straight debt offer. 

For the moment, the prospect for 
dollar loans appears to have brightened. 
But if the demands on dollar finance, 
when corporations are called on to pay 
their tax bills, causes international interest 
rates to rise again while Wall Street 
experiences a decline, the bond market 
may again take on the ghostly pallor of 
the early months of 1969. 



Japan: what to 
surplus? 

Following in the wake of their exporters’ 
booming business, the overseas network 
of Japanese bank branches and agencies 
to finance trade has become bigger than 
any save those based on London dr New 
York. A large number of banks are 
involved—thfre are a dozen Class A 
foreign exchange banks in Japan and 
keen overseas competition between the 
various Japanese bank's, with the Bank 
of Tokyo occupying a special position as 
fiscal agent to the Japanese government. 

Japanese banks have, of course, long 
been active overseas, but there have 
been big changes in the style of opera¬ 
tion. Before the war Japanese banks 
split broadly into two types: those in 
which the government had a share, and 
which played an (important, pioneering 
role in the Japanese colonies (The Yoko¬ 
hama Specie Bank, the Bank of Chosen 
(Korea), and the Bank of Taiwan) ; and 
the others—leading commercial banks 
such as Mitsui, Mitsubishi and Sumitomo. 
The former were disbanded after the war 
since the Korean and Taiwanese banks 
no longer had a raison d’etre, and the 
Yokohama Specie Bank had become too 
involved with the militarists. The Bank 
of Tokyo, the specialised foreign exchange 
bank, as the offspring of the old YSB, 
while the commercial banks continue. 

Shortly after die end of the occupa¬ 
tion the, Japanese foreign exchange banks 
were allowed to engage in overseas opera¬ 
tions. Their first steps were to set up 
branches in London and New York 
again ; typically, every bank insisted on 
opening new offices in both places. Since 
then, the ministry of finance has been 
trying to check too/mUtih of this kind of 
competition and on the whole it has been 
successful; more branches had been 
opened, but under the strict control of 
ftejnipistry of finance, and these mjere 
cohe&itratink very largely • on trade 


do with a 


finance. The branches in the United 
States (14 out of the 35 agencies 
of foreign banks -in the States) were 
“ almost exclusively engaged in financ¬ 
ing and promoting trade between Japan 
and the United States,” according to 
Congressional records. More than 80 per 
cent of the Japanese borrowings in 
America were short-term and directly 
tied to import and export transactions. 
The Japanese were rarely involved in 
third-party financing. 

The exception was the Bank of Tokyo’s 
New York agency, which acted as the 
fiscal agent of the Japanese government 
and, as such, handled very sizeable 
amounts of official dollar balances. With 
this one exception the Japanese banks in 
the United States were concentrating 
largely on trade finance, borrowing 
under acceptance facilities provided by 
American banks, and having a “ very 
large ” share of the bankers' acceptance 
market in New York. In Europe, 
however, there was the additional 
activity of borrowing in the Eurodollar 
market. At the end of 1966, for instance, 
Japanese borrowings of Eurodollars 
totalled $680 million, according to the 
Bank for International Settlements. 

Since then, the international business 
of Japanese batiks has grown more 
rapidly even than domestic transactions, 
but with the banks remaining closely 
involved in trade finance above all else. 
Until last year only one Japanese bank 
had a representative agency in western 
Europe, but the authorities have since 
decided to permit the banks to set up a 
series of new representatives offices 
(Sumitomo in thisseldorf, Mitsubishi in 
Paris and Sanw* in Frankfurt). Japan- 
Korea economic relations have become 
increasingly cioct^ apd a third Japanese 
bank ,has beep permitted to open a 
branch in Seoul. With Japan now 


While a committee is slowly 
reviewing the Bank of Tokyo's 
special privileges, the more 
immediate question is the extent 
to which Japan is likely to 
become a major capital exporter 


til 
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The door to 
rich and growing 
South Africa, 



66 Marshall Street, 
Johannesburg. 


When you need accurate and 
up-to-the-minute advice and in¬ 
formation on any economic or 
financial aspect of the South 
African business scene call on the 
country's leading Merchant Bank 
- Union Acceptances Limited. 

Every quarter we publish an 
informative Economic and Finan¬ 
cial Review. If you are not yet on 
our mailing list please advise us 
on your company letterhead. 

Union Acceptances Limited, 
Union Acceptances House, 

66 Marshall Street, 
Johannesburg. 


PI 

Registered Merchant Bank. 
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MOSCOW 

NARODNY 

BANK 


Specialist Financial 
services for 
East-West trade 


The Moscow Narodny Bank has been 
operating In the City of London since 1919 - 
and has developed close associations with 
Banks In the U.S.S.R. and other Socialist 
countries. For many years it has specialised 
In the finance of East-West trade and Is able 
to offer the benefit of its considerable and 
unique experience in providing banking 
facilities adapted to the particular 
requirements of this trade, to exporters, 
importers, banks and other financial 
Institutions. 

In addition to specialising In East-West trade 
the bank handles all normal types of 
International trade finance and Is a leading 
operator In the Money and Exchange Markets. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £322,000,000 


MOSCOW NARODNY BANK LIMITED, 

H««d Ofllct: 

24/32, King William Strait, E.C.4. 

Telephone: 01-6232063 
Tefex: London 262601 (General). 

London 28831/2 (Foreign Exchange) 

Cable#: "Narodny London" 


Beirut Office: 

P.O.Box 5481, Beirut, Lebanon. 
Telephone: Beirut 281618 
Telex: Beirut 720 
Cablet: "Narodny Beirut*? 
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Australia’s leading trade partner, a new 
Japanese bank representative office has 
been allowed in Sydney. Los Angeles is 
another city where the representation of 
Japanese banks is increasing. 

Elsewhere, perhaps, banks no longer 
just follow their customers overseas ; they 
may get in first. The Japanese banks, 
however, are still kept on a fairly tight 
leash and the authorities say* they remain 
worried about the possibility of excessive 
competition between Japanese banks 
abroad. “Our attitude is not so open/’ 
one finance ministry official said, with 
reference to the (internationalisation of 
Japanese banking. 

There have ’been two logical con¬ 
sequences. First, the mammoth trading 
companies of Japan, which have large 
funds at their disposal, have been playing 
a leading role in certain new overseas 
ventures, mainly in raw materials 
development ; the trading arms of the big 
Mitsubishi and Mitsui groups are often 
in a better position to promote such 
ventures, in financial as well as technical 
terms. Secondly, the Bank of Tokyo has 
been singled out for favourable treat¬ 
ment ; not all the imagination in the 
Japanese banks could be sat on and the 
Bank of Tokyo has been allowed to open 
a new European bank in Paris (Banque 
Europ^enne de Tokyo) to borrow 
medium-term Eurodollars for Japanese 
overseas ventures in raw materials. And 
in Australia the Bank of Tokyo has been 
allowed to join a venture with the Bank 
of America and the Bank of New South 
Wales (capitalised at $Ag million). This 
also is intended to finance development 
of natural resources, in part for export 
of raw materials such as iron ore to 


J apan. It thefirst joint venture of its 
ind by a" an a the rivals 

of the Bank of re patprally eager v 

to follow in it$ path. Australia, to they 
feel, is iu$t top important to leave to one 
bank ato&e-*-eveta though that bank has 
a special relationship with govern¬ 
ment. 

So the authorities are slpwly-xeviewing 
the futu're of the t of 

Japanese banks. A, council ha* been set 
up under an independent #i«nnan, Mr 
Shokichi Funayama, to consider the 
whole banking field. , So |ar g* overseas/ 
banking is concerned 'the trickiest 
problem is the future of the Bank of 
Tokyo. Should this bank continue to 
have special prerogatives? There is 
some pressure from the other foreign 
exchange banks to be allowed to follow tne 
Bank of Tokyo into its new lines of 
activity. 

In the medium term the most intrigu¬ 
ing question in the field of Japanese 
overseas banking is a quite separate one ; 
it is the question of how the emergence 
of a large payments surplus on current 
account will affect the banks. So far the 
Japanese banks have been borrowing 
large sums in the Eurodollar market 
(between $1,000 million and $1,500 
infill ion at present) ; with the rise in 
Japan's reserves the authorities are press¬ 
ing Japanese banks to cut down their 
borrowing overseas. This is the first 
result of the improvement in Japan’s 
economic position. Hereafter, Japan 
may gradually become a capital exporter 
second to none ; much of this capital may 
be in the form of official economic aid, 
but overall the Japanese banks could 
have a very new role to play. 


Gold between two poles 


Up to March 15, 1968 the marketing of 
gold was child’s play. The price was 
underpinned at the bottom end by the 
fact that central banks were willing to 
take unlimited quantities at $35 an ounce, 
and encountered an equally impenetrable 
barrier at the top end—just a few cents 
up—on account of the willingness of the 
same central banks, and especially the 
Federal Reserve Board, to supply 
unlimited quantities as well. That 
appeared to be the basis of the interna¬ 
tional monetary system, and was 
apparently immutable. Towards the end 
there were doubts about the bankers’ 
ability to maintain the supply, even with 
the mechanism of the gold pool, devised 
in 1961 to facilitate the flow. But that 
was scarcely a problem for the entrepre¬ 
neurs who had built up and conducted 
the markets over a period of centuries. 
Indeed, it made life extremely easy for 
them : turnover SoAftd on 4 One-way 
speculation that the price might be forced 

up.' - ■’•/-/ 

It was even better than that. The' 
bullion jherchanta were free to take a 
positiorf themselves and there is no reason 


to suppose they failed to do so. In the 
event the speculators—a polygot of 
governments, dealers and faceless men— 
came within an ace of bringing off one 
of the most spectacular financial coups 
of all time. They failed, but still they 
did not lose. The price of gold has not 
doubled, but in the subsequent experience 
of the market it has at least at all times 
been higher than $35. The fat cats did 
not audibly purr, but for several months 
they did complain cheerfully of “ indiges¬ 
tion,” and indeed had every reason to be 
contented., 

For a while. As long as gold was bought 
and sold at roughly $35, participation in 
the maricet amounted to the comfortable 
occupation of buying gold in order to sell 
it—sometimes re-refined, often,reshaped— 
for a relatively modest margin. As long as 
it had been bought for $3$ and could be 
sold for more (the situation after mid- 
March last year), the market, though 
potentially less cosy, was rather, more pro¬ 
fitable. Up to and for. much of 1968 the 
market lacked a serious Challenge to its 
skills. But for the interruptions of war, 
the shape^ of .the maricet had been 


Life is not so cosy for the 
bullion dealers, but they are 
anything but despondent 
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London's " fixing ": gontiomonly composition 


stamp on subsequent developments^ At 
it was, the situation immediately became 
too trig for them to handle. For there has 
ever since been a large speculative ele¬ 
ment in the price, involving risks which 
no private bank or banks could think of 
running. 

Gambling on the overhang 

Recent unofficial estimates, prepared for 
Consolidated Gold Fields, underline the 
point. They suggest that of 7,485 metric 
tons of gold falling into private hands in 
the four years to end-1968, perhaps 
4,691 tons were acquired by industrial 
end-users of various kinds {of which, 
1,296 tons in 1968, see chart). This left 
2,794 tons with hoarders, speculators and 
middlemen at the beginning of the 
current year, worth some $3$ billion at 


reasonably stable for some 50 years. 
London was much the main centre, its 
dominance assured by the supply arrange¬ 
ments of the biggest producer, South 
Africa, and of the gold pool, both of 
which entrusted their disposals to the 
Bank of England, which in turn was 
represented in the London market by one 
of the five participants (Rothschild). 

Under this dispensation the other 
markets were neatly complementary. The 
freight advantage enabled Hongkong to 
attract the bulk of Australian gold for 
sale in the Far East, giving it an unassail¬ 
able but limited base. The Zurich banks, 
having organised themselves into a 
market in 1947, were unbeatably placed 
to meet the requirements of smugglers 
supplying Italy’s' important jewellery 
industry ; and, relying on London as a 
source, did not immediately threaten its 
turnover but in fact helped to expand it. 
Markets in North America, Paris, Beiruit 
and elsewhere, both officially-blessed and 
clandestine, were able in some measure to 



cater to local needs, but in one way or 
another tended to operate as extensions 
of the London market. There the compe¬ 
tition consisted of drumming up business 
in a gentlemanly way, sometimes on price 
but more often on service and product 
differentiation. 

The morning and afternoon " fixings " 
(the latter introduced to offer a guidepost 
for trading in North America) have never 
implied an absence of price competition, 
nor has the system meant that dealers 
reveal their turnover to each other. 
The opportunity for product differentia¬ 
tion occurs not only in shapes and sizes, 
but surprisingly enough in the cultivation 
of brand loyalty. This has been proved 
by Johnson Matthey (known over large 
tracts of the Middle East as "John 
Matthews ”), whose mark is demanded 
by some of the wealthiest traditional 
hoarders. 

The bullion dealers did not have to 
worry about supply at all, and there is not 
a great deal of evidence that they worried 
much about the composition of demand. 
Indeed, they hardly needed to: there 
is ample evidence that increasing amounts 
of gold found their way into private hands 
year by year for at least a decade. The 
International Monetary Fund put the 
offtake at 520 metric tons in 1957, 1,031 
tons in 1962 and 2,654 tons in 1967. 

The profound change which occurred 
last year was, of course, the freeing of the 
price—flowing from the decision of the 
big central hanks that they would not 
again participate in the market, either as 
buyers or sellers. This left the market 
without firm guidelines, except perhaps 
for the assumption (which, strictly 
speaking, is still no better than an assump¬ 
tion) that $35 an ounce is the floor price 
below which gold cannot fall. Not even 
the decision itself was taken at face value, 


$40 an ounce. It has obviously been 
impossible to take a view (i.e. to buy gold 
at ruling prices, which in point of fact 
have fluctuated between $39^ and 
$43j without gambling on the firmness 
with which the bulk of this overhang is 
held. And that is only one of the specula¬ 
tive features to be set against the pros¬ 
pect of an industrial offtake of perhaps 
1,300 tons this year (the estimate offered 
by the Gold Fields economists in 
September—itself some 80 per cent 
higher than projections of the IMF’s 
calculations, whidi were all the market 
previously had to work on). The others 
are that newly-mined gold from western 
sources (mainly South Africa) is arriving, 
potentially on the market, at the rate of 
1,280 tons a year ; and that Russia’s 
output and intentions are unknown but 
significant. 

The immediate aftermath of mid- 
March was that London shut up shop for 
several days while the market in Zurich 
was promptly reorganised with central 
bank approval by the formation of a 
three-bank pool, in which form it has 
continued to function ever since. For 
several months it published its turnover 
(see chart). The initial reaction was a 
sharp burst of speculative buying, which 
the Swiss banks sought to discourage by 
quoting a marked differential between 
buying and selling prices. This was soon 
followed by a disgorging of speculative 
hoards* a k>t of which had evidently found 
their way to Switzerland for safe keeping. 
Sources close to the gold mining industry 
have surmised that the Zurich market 
achieved an edge over I^ondon in terms 
of turnover in the ratio of perhaps 60 tp 
40. Except for small test sales, South 
Africa kept its gold off the market for 
much of the rest of 1968, thereby pre¬ 
serving the. premium and also, in effect, 
taking on its shoulders full responsibility 


hence the substantial premium on March 
18th. In that moment the bullion dealers 
lost whatever chance they might have had 
to keep the market finnly under control. 
Had the price settled at about $35, and 
had it been established* that it was under¬ 
pinned at this level, the dealers would * at 
least have had an opportunity t6 put their 


for the management of the market. 

The South Africans were confident in 
mid* 1968 that,a rise in the official price 
of gold could not be long delayed. They 
were not alone in that as the free market 
premium continued to show. And as cause 
to be demonstrated early in 1969, wtefi 
it transpired that the $wis4 pom naff 
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British 


companies? 


GROWTH! 


The companies helped hy the Industrial and 
Commercial Finance’ Corporation are spread 
wide throughout Britain. They covermany 
aspects of industry. $n£ business, their 
common factor is growth.And grow they do • 
—at a rate significantly fastdrthan ,ths 
national averagp. ' ' A ’ 

ICFC provides long*termcapital fee growth 


. to small end medium-size British firms. Its 
i total investment is; how well over £110 
million in some two thousand companies. 

* , 

There are ICFC branch offices strategically 
-/pieced*throughoutthe country. If your 
1 buettieee)M*i»0^itelft>raxp®B3ion.contact 
yoqr local ItiyCmanhow.. - 
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bought a substantial quantity of South 
African gold. This surprising development 
implied that the Swiss were bidding to 
take over the job of judging the market— 
for which they were variously described 
as arrogant and courageous. It was a 
long shot even if, as is probable, they 
had agreed only on short-term strategy : 
having done no more about consumer 
research than their London counterparts, 
they must surely have been gambling on 
such faotors as a resumption of speculative 
buying and the settlement of South 
Africa’s "dispute with the United States 
(under which, to date, with minor excep¬ 
tions, South Africa has been unable to use 
its gold in transactions with the IMF 
and central banks at the old price of $35}. 
In this they were sorely disappointed. 

The upshot is that bankers in general 
have abandoned the attempt to assert 
their mastery over the gold market. As 
with commodity markets the world over, 
the major producers (in this case the 
South Africans) have little choice but to 
carry the costs of management—as to 
rationing supply, as to establishing who 
che customers are, and (which lias yet to 
be seen) as to promoting their product. 
It is neither a bankers’ market, nor a free 
market. 

Circumstances could change. Adopting 
the projections of Consolidate^ Gold 
Fields, a few years of rising demand and 
dwindling supply could restore the 
markets and the bullion dealers to their 
former glory. That might equally well 
be achieved, though more drastically, if 
declining prices caused a shake-out of 
dispirited hoarders and returned gold to 
its floor. Life has been full of surprises for 
the bullion dealers. It is little wonder that 
in celebrating, this year, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the daily London “ fixing,” 
they have been anything but despondent. 
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Links with down under 


Rapid economic expansion obviously had 
something to do with the swift trans¬ 
formation of the Australian financial scene 
from its comparatively insulated, and 
certainly unsophisticated, stage in (he 
1950s to the highly developed structure 
it is today. But perhaps the most important 
factor behind the dynamic change in such 
a short time was negative in nature : the 
rigid restrictions on the banking system. 
Coming at a time when there was a strong 
demand for industrial and consumer 
finance, the tight control on bank lending 
and the artificially low interest rate policy 
adopted until the early 1960s led to a 
rapid expansion of non-bank financial 
intermediaries, particularly of hire pur¬ 
chase finance houses.,When it was eventu¬ 
ally realised by the monetary authorities 
that their policies had weakened their 
control of the financial system, the pattern 
had already been set. Since the relaxation 
of their stranglehold pn the banks, it has 
become dear that if the trading banks 


had given more scope in competing for 
business, many of the functions now being 
carried out by other financial institutions 
would have been performed by normal 
banking operations. It is an experience 
that has its echoes in many parts of the 
world. 

The former governor of the Reserve 
Bank of Australia, Dr H. C. Coombs, who 
held the reins of the central bank during 
the period of restrictive monetary control, 
pinpointed the situation in his address to 
the Australian and New Zealand Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
(ANZAAS) congress in August : 

Concerned by the extreme pressure of 
demand, the authorities sought .to delay the 
activation of monetary assets by quantita¬ 
tive and liquidity restrainta on banks. 
Newly-emerging hire purchase firms found 
bank credit closed to them and the 
authorities hoped that the need to go to 
the market for their funds would discipline 
their exuberance. The first tentative 
' approaches demonstrated that the incentives 


Local conflicts make it easier 
for Australian banks to arrange 
overseas links than make 
good-sense domestic marriages 
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ro hold traditional liquid assets such as 
bank deposits and government securities in 
such quantities were weak, and finance 
companies were freely able to bid away 
funds from the banks and government and 
employ them in meeting demands which 
banks were, by policy direction, precluded 
from meeting. Furthermore, the official 
reluctance to see the prices of government 
securities, pressure-sold to many small 
holders during the war years, fall drastic¬ 
ally, caused the authorities to support 
these prices by bank purchases in the 
market—a procedure which clearly under¬ 
mined the effectiveness of their own 
policies of restraint. There is no doubt 
finance companies would in any case have 
emerged as a significant clement in the 
Australian financial scene. They emerged 
more quickly and the more explosively 
because banks were precluded from doing 
this business and because interest rate 
policy enabled them easily to outbid the 
traditional yields offered by banks and 
governments . the " mortal sin ” was the 
refusal to allow the price of government 
securities to fall and interest rates to 
rise . 

So it is that today the financial mecha¬ 
nism shows every sign of meeting the 
challenge of mobilising capital, both from 
within Australia and from the interna¬ 
tional markets. But it is a very real 
challenge, for capital will be the main 
limiting factor in pushing on with the vast 
mining and industrial projects and main¬ 
taining die economic growth rate between 
6 per cent and B per cent. 

Relaxation of qualitative controls on 
bank lending by the central bank and its 
agreement to allow the trading banks to 
issue their own certificates of deposits and 
provide a wider range of interest rates for 
fixed deposits show the desire of the 
Australian government to re-establish the 
influence of the banks in the financial 
system. In 1967 the banks were given 
permission to enter the personal loan field, 
as distinct from traditional overdraft 
lending, and in 196B leasing finance was 
developed. The banks are now looking at 
credit card systems, a field in which 
Australian banks would have an obvious 
advantage over the American groups, 
Diners Cards and Yellow Express. 

The banks’ necessity to compete with 
other borrowers in the money market in 
order to finance their new activities and 
maintain existing deposits has resulted in 
a wider range of interest rates on deposits 
than before, especially for the large 
amounts circulating in the money market. 
Current rates range from 4.70 per cent 
for 30-day money on fixed deposits of 



ANZ-ES&A in Sydney, English and marriage¬ 
able. 


obtainable on trade and accommodation 
bills. Lenders in the inter-company market 
are currently obtaining 6.25 per cent for 
three-months money and .up to 7 per 
cent for 12-months money. 

Local rivalry 

Much like the British experience, six of 
the major Australian trading banks have 
been involved in merger discussions. Only 
one man lage has so far been consummated 
and it is significant that the two parties, 
the Australia and New Zealand Bank 
(ANZ) and the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank (ES&A) are both English 
banks whose Australian head offices are 
located in Melbourne. Merger discussions 
between the largest of the Australian 
trading banks, the Sydney-based bank of 
New South Wales (NSW) and the 
medium-sized Melbourne-based Commer¬ 
cial Bank of Australasia have been 
terminated for want of acceptable terms, 
while merger proposals between the 
National, a Melbourne bank, and the 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 
also appear to lie floundering. A previous 
attempt by these two banks to get 
together in the 1920s failed because 
of what can be described as inter-city 
rivalry between Melbourne and Sydney ; 
the question of where the head office of 
the combined bank would be located was 
the stumbling block. Quite likely the same 
obstacle will prevent any merger between 

Australia's branch banking 


Melbourne-Sydney banks, the Melbourne 
and Sydney establishments being solidly 
represented on the boards of the respec¬ 
tive banks. 

As the Melbourne-Sydney nexus would 
lie the logical economic move in both 
instances, it does not appear likely that any 
intra-city consolidation between the four 
banks will be arranged. This is unfortun¬ 
ate, because further mergers would make 
sense. As Lord Carrington, chairman of 
the ANZ-ES&A bank group, accurately 
assessed the situation : “ Australia is over¬ 
banked.” 

Merchant banking catches on 

If the trading banks remain single, thereby 
denying themselves the economic benefits 
accruing from consolidation, there are 
nevertheless many avenues for profitable 
participation, especially in conjunction 
with other local and overseas financial 
institutions. Links already forged by some 
banks are likely to prove to be the type 
of activity into which all banks will even¬ 
tually become established. The invasion 
by American and British commercial banks 
and merchant banks, through formation of 
merchant banking concerns and financial 
institutions, should cause the Australian 
trading banks to step up their own efforts 
in the merchant banking field in order 
to provide a full range of banking services 
to their clients. Evidence of growing 
interest in this is seen in the link by the 
Bank of NSW with the Bank of America 
and the Bank of Tokyo in Partnership 
Pacific Ltd, the interest of the Commer¬ 
cial Bank of Australia in the Midlands 
and International Banks (MAIBL) and 
the ANZ-ES&A group with a British 
merchant bank, Hambros. 

With the personal loan business and 
leasing activities representing a wonderful 
opportunity to boost profits, it would not 
be surprising if some of the banks absorb 
their partly owned finance companies 
before major conflicts of interest arise. The 
Bank of Adelaide has already swallowed 
the Finance Corporation of Australia Ltd 
and Esanda Ltd has been owned by the 
ES&A for some years. Custom Credit 
Corporation, in which the National Bank 
has a 40 per cent interest, has already 
announced that one of its subsidiaries will 
be expanding into general money dealing, 
but in this case the National would 
probably be content to reap the rewards 
from its equity interest in the corporation. 


A$ 100,000 or more to 5 per cent for two- 
year money, while rates on certificates of 
deposits have a ceiling of 5 per cent and 
can be issued for any maturity from three 
months to two years. But unless the banks 
are given discretion to vary' their CD 
rates without restriction, the new money 
market instrument will not enable the 
banks to encroach on the vast pool of 


short-term money circulating in the inter- 

K narket (one estimate has put this 
>$500 million and A$ 1,000 mil- 
ompete with the higher yields 
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More than just another... 


Mellon Bank moved in to No. 13 Moorgate 
just one year ago. But we moved a lot more 
than just a name in with us. Such as 100 
years of banking know-how, $4 billion in 
resources and the strongest capital-to-de- 
posit ratio among major American banks. 
But we are more than just an American 
bank. Through our affiliation with the Bank 


of London and South America, a worldwide 
network of international banking expertise 
is available to you. 

This sound international banking experi¬ 
ence and advice, both in Europe and the 
Americas, can be found at No. 13 Moorgate. 
Mellon Bank ... more than just another 
American bank. 


Mellon National Bulk and Trust Company 
MellonSquare, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 
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IRANIANS’ 

BANK 

ASSOCIATED WITH FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Head Office 
285 Hafez Avenue, 
Tehran, Iran 


Chairman of the Board and President 


ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 


Complete International banking operations 
Executive and Trustee Service 


With its experienced management Iranians’ Bank 
is in a unique position to offer advice and guidance 
on business operations and investment projects in 
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& SANWA BANK 

Branches: 210 

Head Office: Fushimi-macht, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Add: SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: Takehira-eho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Add: SANWABANK TOKYO 
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Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Read, Hong Kong 
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Marriage of convenience 


The romance between British banks and 
the computer has gone a little sour. It 
will revive someday—in fact, it will 
eventually result in a splendid marriage. 
What is intriguing to the rest of the 
world is that British banks are bent on 
setting up what will be the largest on-line 
computer network < in the world. The 
Americans, who might have been expected 
to be ahead in the game, have no oppor¬ 
tunity to develop such widespread systems 
in banking because American laws severely 
limit the number of branches they can 
establish. And there is no other industry, 
civil or military, that offers such scope. 

But the British banks must put in a 
lot more work with this computer partner 
who will do so much to change their 
lives. The problem started with ambition 
—and the gigantic needs of Britain's 
Big Four banks : Barclays, National 
Westminster, Midland and Lloyds. The 
Big Four are doing nothing less than 
attempting to tie their thousands of bran¬ 
ches into nation-wide on-line computer 
systems by decimalisation day, February 
1 5, 1971, although already some of them 
will admit they haven’t a prayer of 
meeting this deadline. When the on-line 
systems are installed, each of tkfe Big 
Four’s 1 i,ooo-odd branches throughout the 
country will be connected by telephone 
line to large central computers that will 
accept and accumulate entries from the 
branches and each night send them their 
customers’ updated accounts. At any time, 
branches will be able to obtain almost 
instantaneously details on specific 
accounts. 

This arrangement will relieve the 
branches of much accounting and clerical 
work and enable the Big Four to cope with 
the ever-increasing flood of bank business 
without enlarging staffs or premises—an 
important consideration at crowded, oity- 
centre locations. Estimates of just how 
many staff computers save tend to be 
woolly but the National Westminster 
obtained some indication by studying 
what has happened at a group of eight 
branches since they went on-line. Before 
computerisation, the branches employed 
a total of 370 people. To keep pace with 
the increase in business, this figure would 
have had to rise to 390 if computers 
hadn’t been installed. Instead, it fell to 
3«i. 

The size of the changeover the British 
banks have embarked on can be suggested 
in a number of ways. One is to consider 
the torrent of paper that daftly speeds 
into these banks. Cheques alone total 
about 7 million on a peak day and the 
level has been rising by about 10 per cent 
yearly despite the efforts the banks have 
made to promote gimmicks such as 
standing orders and the direct payment 
of salaries into individuals’ accounts. The 
banks have been fighting valiantly to 
hnfld their own since they first installed 
computers for centralised customer 


accounts in 1959. These first data pieces- |f 
sors had the big disadvantage of isolation : p 
input and output data had to be trans- ® 
nutted to diem, manually, using messen- Cl 
gers and vans. In the next stage of deye- 01 
lopmeni, branches were equipped with .. 
machines not only for punching data onto ” 
paper tape but for reading the paper tape t( 
and transmitting data via telephone lines 
to the central computing onstallation. 
There, the data was received and an 
identical paper tape punched that could 
be fed to the computer itself. Later, it 
became possible to eliminate the paper 
tape duplicator at the central computing 
installation, piping thq data directly into 
the computer. 

With the system now being installed, 
the making of the paper tape at the 
branch bank is also eliminated. From a 
terminal keyboard in the branch, data 
is punched directly into the computer 
miles away. This is accomplished in one 
of two ways. Either the terminal unit is 
designed with enough computing func¬ 
tions (itself to edit and collate the data 
before it is sent on its way, or a small 
computer, called a concentrator, collects 
the information from unsophisticated key¬ 
board terminals and processes it before 
relay to the laige central computer. The 
two systems are at the centre of an 
intense industrial controversy because only 
the Burroughs Corporation makes the 
sophisticated terminal and with it, in 
1967, they drove a wedge into the 
British banking market that by now has 
grown into sales and orders worth £45 
million. Before 1967, this market had 
been the almost exclusive preserve of 
International Business^ Machines, which 
used the concentrator concept to launch 
a strong counter-attack against Bur¬ 
roughs’s sophisticated terminal, although 
Burroughs also offers a simple terminal 
plus concentrator. 

So far, most of the innovations the 
British banks have been able to make 
through the computer have been removed 
from the interests of the ordinary bank 
customer, unless he is the reflective type 
given to wondering what would have 
happened to the banks if the computer 
had never been invented. True, the ciu- , 
tomer’s bank statements now look different 
and there is a code line written in mag¬ 
netic ink across the bottom of his cheques 
but most of the effect of the computers 
has been internal to the banks themselves. 

This will largely be the case with the * 
computer system now being installed, but 
once It is a going proposition the banks 
should be able to offer servioes that may 
interest the ordinary customer very much 
indeed. One of theie <infy r r probably be 
some form of adtottoatk^%iUjdngi Banks 
already are installing cash dispense* at 
some branches capable of doling out ten 
pounds in ? notes when the 1 comet card 
or voucher : it iifcttech«, These will 
undoubtedly be^ upgraded to that they Stiff 


In two or three years' time 
British banks will have a giant 
computer service that could, 
curiously enough, offer more to 
the outside world than it does 
to banking 
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can dispense varying amounts of cash. 
Further developments 4 will edible them 
to accept deposits as well,' eventually 
recording all transactions automatically 
in the memory of the Central computer. 
Then hanking loans won’t be a woriy. 

The British banks for their purposes 
will be tapping their huge data networks 
for various kinds of management informa¬ 
tion. Most of this at first will probably 
flow to middle management but as time 
goes by information will be sorted out for 
the use of the highest banking officials. 
Banks' will also be able to draw up 
mathematical models for much of the 
financial advice they offer clients in a 
wide range of fields. Once these models 


are programmed into a computer, the 
tahklT should be able To self tb#ti to 
many more customers than those who 
now buy advice. 

Such pacesetting applications will add 
to the vast pool of experience the banks 
accumulate in setting up this giant on-line 
computer network. At some point, the 
banks cannot help but decide to take 
advantage of this pool of experience by 
establishing computer service bureaux in 
a big way. The potential in this field is 
enormous, perhaps enough in time to 
overshadow the traditional activities of 
the banks, which would be a curious out¬ 
come to the marriage of the banks and 
the computers. • 


Grumbles from Stockholm 


The political climate is not 
exactly encouraging for the 
commercial banks in Sweden. 
They will have to be prepared 
to adapt to new circumstances 



This year lias been a difficult one for the 
Swedish commercial banks, not only 
l>ecause they are having to operate in the 
worst credit squeeze since the war but 
because, in the public eye, they are being 
blamed for it and all that has gone with 
it, the slowdown in residential construc¬ 
tion, high interest rates, currency reserve 
troubles, and so on. Politics is playing its 
part. Some sections of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party are demanding a state-owned 
institution for construction credit, others 
say they want the private banks 
nationalised. A government proposal to 
appoint state representatives to the boards 
of the banks is to be put to parliament. 
The relationship between the central bank 
and the commercial banks is tense at best. 
Kiksbanken is among those using the banks 
as a scapegoat for the balance of payments 
difficulties and, at its request, a govern¬ 
ment commission has been appointed to 
investigate the banks’ behaviour with 
regard to certain currency transactions. 
All in all, the banks face some new 
challenges to their freedom, just at a tame 
when they are throwing off some of the 
old shackles and doing some streamlining. 
Skandinaviska Banker’s head, Mr Lars- 
Erik Thunholm, expressed his colleague’s 
feelings at the annual bankers’ meeting 
last month when he sakl: “ It's the devil 
to be a bank manager these days.” 

It seems all the worse to them because 
they had got used to good times. In 1968, 
some banks increased gross profits by as 
much as 60 to 70 per cent and in no case 
was the rise less than 15 to 20 per f cent. 
Because 1967 had also been a good year, 
these figures were remarkably impressive. 
At the turn of the-year, it looked to the 
banking world as if 1969 would not differ 
much from 19681 But when Sweden's 
largest commercial bank, Svenska 
Handelsbanken, came out with its half- 
year figures, its profits were down 15 per 
cent and shareholders were warned that 
the second half might be Worse. 

During most of last year, credit condi¬ 
tions in Sweden were easy, the economy 
was sluggish, unemployment high and 
business ■ investment lagging; The banks 
liquidity was hefped, among Other things, 


by an increasing budget deficit. Towards 
the end of last year, although the business 
pace was quickening, it still seemed that 
the upturn would be slow. But, in 
the event, the labour market reacted 
quickly. The drain on the reserves which 
came, despite good trade returns, from an 
outflow of capital attracted by high 
interest rates abroad, forced Riksbanken 
to raise the discount rate first at the end 
of February, from 5 to 6 per cent and 
then again in July to 7 per cent. After 
putting into effect in February the liquid 
reserves quotas, whereby the ratio between 
liquid assets and bank advances is not 
allowed to fall below 30 per cent (or if n 
does it is at a risk of a penalty change of 
4 per cent), new bank restraints were 
introduced un July. Cash reserve quotas 
were put into effect, requiring the banks 
to keep 1 per cent of deposits frozen with 
the central bank (this costs Svenska 
Handelsbanken, for instance, one million 
crowns a month), and a direct ceiling put 
on bank advances. The banks consider 
these latest restrictions drastic and 
unwarranted. And although conditions are 
expected to improve, with some inflow 
of currencies into the badly depleted 
reserves now that the D-mark has been 
upvalued, the central bank governor has 
Warned that the credit restrictions will 
continue. 

Ail this has come at a time when 
changes were already occurring in 
Swedish banking. Last year a new type 
of savings account replaced six old ones : 
this was the first step in a reform which 
will replace the present variety of deposit 
accounts by three basic accounts : one 
short-term, one middle-term and one i 
long-term. Other innovations are pending, 
such as a giro service whereby the 
banks would automatically pay rent, 
insurance etc for the customer. The possi¬ 
bility of a uniform European credit system 
is: being considered, 

U ds too early yet to judge the effects 
of the new banking law, effective from 
the beginning of this year, which removes 
the traditional differences between com¬ 
mercial banks, savings hanks, farmers’ 
banks* and; so on. Each banking insUtMtson 
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Business with 
Latin America? 
Speak to the 
specialists. 


We have a greater coverage of Latin America than any other banking 
group in the world. We are the only British bank there with a network of 
branches throughout the continent. We have been doing business with 
and within Latin America for over a century. 

Our experts on both sides of the Atlantic are in a unique position to 
assist you in trading with the markets we know so intimately. 
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now has the right to engage in all types same as the partners in Scandinavian Bank 
of hanking activity. The commercial Ltd in London. Goteborgs Bank, however, 
banks stand to profit from easier rules is breaking the Scandinavian pattern by 
regarding capital cover and unsecured creating a consortium in Switzerland with 
loans ; their chances of participating in an English, German and Norwegian bank, 
new share issues are improved as they can So far Enskilda Banken has mostly parti- 
now retain shares for a limited time, cjpated in special projects like ADELA, 

To the dismay of the central bank, , PICA (a development bank in Singapore), 
Swedish direct investment abroad has apd Banco Finance in Brazil, 
increased substantially in t(*e last few This year the banks’ international 
years. And the commercial banks are ambitions met unforeseen difficulties, 
following their clients abroad. The partici- The state banking commission refused 
pation of Skanddnaviska Banken in a to allow Svenska^Handelsbanken permis- 
Dutch shipping credit institution is a sioh to increase ijts share capital in Nord- 
typical example of what is going on. finanz-Bank (in which it has 60 per 
Whereas beforehand Swedish banks cent) and similarly Skandinaviska Banken 
mostly worked through correspondents to increase its in Banque Sc&ndinave en 
abroad, many now want to be in the main Suisse (in which it has 55 per cent) on 
financial centres themselves, usually in the grounds of the difficulty of getting 
joint ventures as Swedish banks are adequate information from Swiss banks, 
modest in size by international standards. And just a few weeks ago requests by 
The institutions established in Switzer- Banken Enskilda and Skandinaviska 

land have Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish Banken to participate in Banque Euro- 
and Danish bankers and the banks behind peenne de Credit (BEC) in Brussels were 
the Banque Scandinave there are the turned down. 



The Indian experiment 


A correspondent reports on Mrs 
Gandhi's chances of making a 
success of nationalised banking 


When four bank branches opened their 
doors in villages near Delhi on a bright 
autumn day recently, over a thousand 
rural folk trooped in to open accounts. 
By the day’s end, there were almost two 
million rupees in the till, including a 
Rs. 200,000 pile—the accumulations of a 
local temple—brought in a large tin box. 

A vigorous branch expansion drive was 
under way even before the top 14 private 
banks were nationalised on July 19th, in 
the first round of the feud that has now 
split the Congress Party into two. 
The aim was to add during 1969 a 
thousand new branches—400 of them 
rural—to take the total number of offices 
to over 8,000. And unless the whole policy 
now collapses, in another year’s time, 
extended to all hitherto unbanked towns 


expertise as well as greater viability for 
rural branches. 

Outside rural banking, the nationalised 
units will, however, continue to compete 
with one another. Aware of the widespread 
fear that a monolithic, state-owned, credit 
system may get choked by red tape, Mrs 
Gandhi has offered the assurance that 
the nationalised banks will continue to 
maintain their separate identity. 

She has also promised that the govern¬ 
ment will not interfere in day-to-day 
operations, confining itself only to the 
issue of policy directives. At a recent 
meeting with heads of the banks—the 
former bank chairmen who now function 
as chief executives of the nationalised 
units—she urged them to exercise powers 
delegated to them to take quick, business- 


with population of over 10,000, and to like decisions. 

many smaller ones as well. The states The bankers, however, have their own 
backward in banking will have first problems. Many of the banks under 
priority, as for instance Assam which has private ownership had an excessively cen- 
as yet only one bank branch for every tralised system of decision-making. One 
230,000 people. study showed that only 2 per cent of 

This geographical expansion has been the advances were decided at the branch 
long overdue since the ratio of batik level in the case of two major all-India 
deposits to national incdfne is still as banks. Rapid branch expansion may add 
low as 15 per cent, compared with to difficulties by spreading managerial 
19 per cent in the UAR or Ceylon and experience more thinly* with the result 
22 per cent in Thailand. To look at* it cthat decisions may, of necessity, have to 
another way, the proportion pf demand be made at higher levels than before, 
deposits to money supply is 3^ per cent r This will cut right across the aim of 

in India against 40 per cent in Pakistan stepping up lending to small men, assess- 
and 42 per cent in Thailand. ing risks not by the security they have 

Under nationalisation, a group of dis- to offer put their ability to put money to 
tricts are to be assigned to each batik f6r good \ 6e. There is no short-cut answer 
business development. It wijl he v re$pon- ip These problems; the hopes of an 
sible foV assessing credit needs, and for eventual solution rest on the plans now 
setting a timetable for the opening up being drawn up for extensive management 
of new branches in unbanked areas. This training, ahrf for injection of expertise py 
' M rationalisation ‘'—decided Upon 'by a bringing in technologists and agronomists 
' committee of bankers—may mean * a to help' bank managers to assess risks. 

> touting of competition’ to start with but Theassessment is not going to be easy, 
there should be a gain in terms of regional Even though Mrs Gandhi keeps saying 
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Helping peoplegeturider%ay k our 


line or business. ■; < 
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We take a big interest ih-bnr;<^i80^|ae^f. activities and ctuoouj^'liMM^ 
their enthusiasms. Because it’s a VCTy rewarding and ^ , 

profitable: way of doing business. r . 1 . . • nf-MMp. t 


That’s why our advertising refers toLioj 


We know that> -in an .age of coinputetS'^f^pjrtwv**’ ;|jj 

corporations* it’s the human touch tha^p®^fe'Vaiue- « i: 
most. We know, because we have big CMstCH^ML;^^; 
and big computers too. So isn’t it comforting' v 
that Lloyds Bank still retains its individuaf ;a^»4ch?. / , ; $ 

■ At Lloyds we re really quite human. ’■%*£■" - - v- ,■' 

Just as you’d exp*t from a family condem 

with a femily name.- . : ,??■' £ 


rvalue 

08 


% . ■ -v 


' ’ - - V ' ^ 

V*-;- , 'VVyife ■ 


,-*■» ■ r '*/**-•*:*£** 
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Our London 
people bring you 
"Custom Tailored" 
banking 
in Canada 



For Canadian business information and banking 
services tailored exactly to yout needs, come to 
the bank where people make the difference. 

Our London offices are staffed with versatile 
beoplefamiliar with every aspect of Canadian 
business. Dealing through them isyourfastest 
and most efficient method of achieving your 
business objectives in Canada;, 

They will put youface-to-fa6a with Canadian 
businessmen—provi de you with the latest data on ! 
business opportunities in Canada, taxes, foreign 
exchangeand trade, 


V Y6ur 4> Custom Tailored" banking service beglnsat: 

82 Cornhlll, London EC3. Phone: 01-283 0011 
oratbur^estEnd Branch: 

W Mount Stmt, London Wl. Phone: 01-488 4261 
' ■ ;v;Aek^0f out of our business Development Rapftfcbntati v6s. 
;.'c- ; ,:oyer^8 branches acfosa Canada. j 

** Incorporated ffiCOhada vylth limited liability, 


TORONTO DOM INK3N 

'^bSn^vyhsrtpMptemaketti»diffarBnce>' '' 


*: 



JOHNSON MATTHEY 
(BANKERS) LIMITED 

Member of the London Gold Market 
Authorised Dealer in Gold and Silver Coin 


Domestic and overseas current accounts 
Deposits and advances 
Commercial letters of credit 
Documentary collections 
Bills discounted 
Foreign exchange 
Acceptance credits 
Securities 

Good delivery gold bars and silver bars 
Small gold burs 
Small silver bars 
Overseas refining ennlrae.ts 
Trading in coins 

Handling service and storage facilities 
for bullion and other valuables 



JOHNSON MATTHEY (BANKERS) LIMITED 

15 King Strept, London, E.0t2 ;!. 

r4pbp«014M 7453 * CM »; Mmhty!** Tth* 


73B*I**» 


, 1 

E.c.1 

*'r 
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BANK OF 

KUWAIT 



Established by Ameeri Decree in May 1967 
Authorised and paid-up capital KD 2,000,000 


Our Bank opened last April 1 st, and we are most happy to 
report on its first nine months of activities, (to 31 Dec. 1968) 

Our total balance sheet, at the end of December, amounts to 
KD 78,222,396. This figure gives our new Bank a satisfactory 
position within the banking community of the country. 

Our deposits and other accounts total KD 50,211,379, while 
our advances to the local market^amount to KD 23,710,718. 
This figure is the result of our policy of financing first the 
economic development of our own country. We have care¬ 
fully granted facilities to a large number of customers, in 
order to spread risks and ensure a broad market penetration. 


In managing our resources, we have always maintained a high 
degree of liquidity since no money market has yet been 
organized in Kuwait. The total of cash, current accounts, and 
money at call and short notice with our correspondent banks 
abroad amounts to KD 13,974,302 at the end of the year, and 
the ratio of liquid assets to deposits stands at 27.5%. 

The increasing number of clients who entrusted our Bank 
throughout the year convinced us of providing them with 
more convenient service. Therefore we opened four branches 
in the State of Kuwait, in Commercial Area No. 9, in Salmiah, 
Hawalli and Fahaheel.We shall also undertake in the very near 
future the construction of a new head office. 



ALAHLI BANK OF KUWAIT (K.S.C.) 

Head Offlbti: Abdulla Al Sal&m Street, Kuwait. P.O. Box 1387. Cable; Ahlibank 
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Dresdner Bank gives 
you the most complete 
banking service when 
you’re in West 
Germany-and even 
before you arrive. 


The comprehensive service the Dresdner Bank 
can offer businessmen from every country is no 
idle boast. 

We operate more than 750 offices throughout 
the country to serve you while you’re visiting 
the Federal Republic or West Berlin. But more 
than that, we think that we can be proud of our 
international reputation too. You'll be made 
welcome at all our Representative Offices in 
Europe, the U.S.A., Latin America, South Africa, 
the Far East and the Middle East. 

Experienced Representatives in any of these 
foreign offices will be only too pleased to discuss 
your financial and economic questions with you. 
Wherever you are, Dresdner sets out to help 
you. 

It's all a part of that truly comprehensive 
banking service we talk about. 




BANK 


AKTiENGESELLSCHAFT 


Head Offices: DusseMorf, Frankfurt/Main, Hamburg ‘ 
Capital and Reserve* DM 1,000 million 
Total Assets DM 20(300 million ■ •• 

(June 30th, 1969) 

Affiliations; 

Bank er Handel und Industrie AG., West Berlin 
Deutsch'Sudamerikanischc Bank AG., Hamburg 
Representative,Offices at: 

London-* New York • Paris • Madrid • Cairo ■ Beirut 
Istanbul.-Johannesburg • Tokyo 
Latin Arntfica:; 

Asuncion - Bogota - Buenos Aires - Caracas • La Paz - Li 
Mtaico, Efcfk’ Montevideo * Kip de Janeiro *Satptipu#/ 
SillMkf A 1 - 1 1 <&■'.( i*e v. 

London Representative Office: 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C.2.Tel: 01-606 2416/7 
Cables? DreMhgent - : ' 

“**-****•'.. ’ ^ 


. WITH OUR FIFTEEN OFFICES IN 

SAUDI ARABIA 

WE ARE WELL PLACED TO ASSIST 
YOU IN SEEKING OUTLETS FOR YOUR 
GOODS IN THIS FAST-GROWING 
MARKET 

(FREE OF EXCHANGE CONTROLS) 


UK EXPORT TO SAUDI ARABIA 

1386 HIJRAH YEAR (i966-67)-—SR: 200.7 millions 

1387 IIIJRAH YEAR (1967-68)—SR: 508.1 millions 

Source: Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency Annual Report 
1387-88 A.H. (1967-68) 

(Ci = Saudi Riyals 10.H1 approx.) 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 

Chartered Bank Lloyds Bank Ltd. 

Chase Manhattan Bank Midland Bank Ltd. 

Irving Trust Company Westminster Bank Ltd. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 
American Express International BC 


RIYAD BANK 
LIMITED 

'(Incorporated in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia) 



PA%UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES .SR: 38J Millions 
TOfAJ^ABSETS -SRi 565 Millions 


OFFICE 


. SAUDI-ARABIA 
■ .TELEGRAMS^: RIYADBANK " . 
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INTRENATIONAt.EANWNO 


W>r 


that new.lendingpolicies to help the wall 
man mu^t not sacrifice economic viability, 
the political necessity to live up to the 
expectation she has raised may override 
her good intentions. To add to her prob¬ 
lems, the states are asking to be givpn 
a voice in the .management of banks 
located in their areas. They have a legi¬ 
timate fear that the regional character 
of banks which meet regional needs may 
get obliterated under nationalisation. 

Mrs Gandhi’s answer that banks will 
retain their individual character does, not 
wholly meet the point the states are 
making ; they argue that the priority now 
co be given to social purposes in bank 
lending implies that state governments, 
directly responsible for agriculture and 
small industry, should have a large say in 
policy-making. Similar claims for a say 
have been advanced by other interest 
groups as well, suggesting that Mrs Gandhi 
is going to have a hard time insulating 
policies from pressures. It is argued that 
the State Bank of India, the nationalised 
successor of tire Imperial Bank, has 
operated successfully without political 
interference for over a decade, but this 
overlooks the compulsions flowing from a 
situation in which Mrs Gandhi has made 
bank nationalisation the cornerstone of 
her new radicalism. 


Is success possible ? 

Her ability to withstand the pressures 
is going to depend on what happens in 
the continuing struggle of power ; she 
won the first few rounds but is now in a 
very threatened position. Meanwhile, a 
plan is being worked out for the allocation 
of new credit resources arising from the 
inflow of new deposits. Assuming that the 
rate of growth of recent years is main¬ 
tained—there are distinct possibilities that 
the increments may be higher as a result 
of branch expansion—the banking system 
is expected to draw in an additional 
Rs.22 billion over the next five years, 
taking the total to around Rs.70 billion. 

If liquidity requirements remain pegged 
at 25 per cent—Mrs Gandhi had suggested 
just before nationalisation raising the 


figure to Mfcjgb 
have mrsmtiwfc-i 
disburse. tjfcjr 
that a fiftb m^^g to 
cent to smwl ujilusury, 

15 per cent to tnWi busmesr ; 
allow; lor instance, toi-driven-W 
owntffcOperatans. Hdwfar these *lf 
will cut into the’ needs of latge^tal^ 
business and industry is difficult to fojrev 
see/;- 'A' 

% r % r of deposits 

dejifejtfs upon thTee ^fjlttt^Mrs 

Gandhi must rerift tpK ifritj^sllton to 
involve banks . dfii^tyly 1 ;ni such extra¬ 
curricular activities: ks chasing bhuik 
money'. TherifWaif'a scare tfie day the 
banksi Were tafesp over that privacy 
of bade' lockerirTX^ty be legally abrogated, 
but this prov# ^Unfounded# / . , 

Secondly, mobilisation of incomes now 
outside the banking system will much 
depend on how banks deal with their 
new, less sophisticated customers. The 
answer to this is linked to the third and 
final factor: the attitude of bank 
employees and the quality of perform¬ 
ance they put in. Working to rule and 
other make-work stratagems have lately 
been very popular among them as part 
of their bid to expand job opportunities. 
They have offered Mrs Gandhi their 
co-operation but the value of the offer 
remains to be tested. 

Although Mrs Gandhi is being dared 
by her critics to take over foreign banks 
operating in India she intends to do 
nothing of the kind. Thirteen of these 
are at work, three of them having deposits 
higher than 500 million rupees (about 
£27 million) which should have made 
them liable to nationalisation—in normal 
course. The 128 offices of these banks 
—accounting for some 10 per cent of 
aggregate bank deposits—have been 
asked however not to permit any diversion 
of deposits to them from nationalised 
units. A bar has also been placed on 
their branch expansion programmes which 
ate expected instead to concentrate on 
the specialised services they are uniquely 
equipped to perform, such as financing of 
uncut diamonds from Belgium for cutting 
and re-export. 












* /■ 
tai. 
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Comecon schizophrenia 


Throughout eastern Europe banking is 
being reorganised. Almost everywhere the 
traditional monobank, that monolithic 
ill-purpose, commercial-cuni-central bank 
ill rolled into one, is being restructured, 
split and specialised. Its new look makes 
it appear much more like the real thing 
in the, capitalist world. For instance, in 
east .Germany,, although it is quite ,a 
conservative,reformer, one of the main, 
dement* of , Herr, rlJlbricht’e, “,new 
ecpnqmic system ” is reform of the bank*. 
These jiaye been proclaimed independent 
igencies ^operating on the “ ecpnqm.ic 
accounting ” principle# In particular, the 
test German banks are supposed tp help 


to control investment by .the allocation 
of credits and, by changing, appropriate^ 
rates, to smooth out conflicts of interest,, 
between the state and the firm. 

What are the implications for east 
European industry ? Under the old 
system of centralised economic direction, 
the monobank performed the role largely 
of a central auditing organisation ; in so 
far a* a firm, deviated from plan, this, 
would tshmy .tUp in its pattern of,,bank 
transactions; aqd so a|)ert the authorities. 
Now the .common element in all the 
economic reform programifie in eastern 
Europe , is a declaration of ^spth in the 
principle of autonomy for the firm. Vet 


Bank credit, selfrfinance, 
economic accounting: new 
words in eastern Europe. But as 
long as there is cOiftjnued 
central control of tne volume of 
investment and, in part also, of.. 
its distribution there is no hope! 
for a proper banking mechanism 
. : m 


•: ilk ^ 
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in; most countries atttfcoritifeV still 

reserve for themselvesfihe- job ; offixin& 
the volume of in vestment; end, its. bfoatT 
distribution patterns. iflulei,for 

banks everywhere relati to th& fttWprin¬ 
ciple of 44 self-finance.” UtKjpr this a grow¬ 
ing share in a firm’s investment is 
supposed to be fed from its 41 own ” 
resources and from repayable and interest- 
bearing bank loans. Under the oki pre- 
reform systems, hy 'contrast, firms’ 
investment was financed^by time-honoured 
Stalinist-style interest-free, non-repayable 
investment grants. And firms used to have 
to hand over nearly all their profits to 
the state. But now they are instead 
charged profits tax at rates typically 
between 30 and 50 per cent. And they 
are expected to finance much of their 
investment from their own resources. 

However, the latest report from the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
(“ Economic Survey of Europe in 1968 ”) 
suggests that where upper-limits are set 
in the central plan, in practice it is these 
limits, rather than the nominal availability 
of funds, that are decisive for the size 
and structure of investment. In other 
words, the switch to self-finance is not 
necessarily accompanied by any real shift 
in the decision-making powers. 41 Financ¬ 
ing ” the development project from a 
firm’s 4 ‘ own ” means becomes an account¬ 
ing facade when the investment still 
depends on the approval from the plan¬ 
ning or policy-making centre. In the light 
of experience, countries have found it 
essential to keep this right of veto in 
the hands of the central planners. This 
is because formal responsibility for invest¬ 
ment outlays has not decisively quenched 
the industrial firm’s thirst for more and 
more new plant and more and more new 
equipment ; in east Europe this pressure 
for more and more investment is a chronic 
phenomenon. Under the new system, 
interest now charged by the banks has 
not proved sufficient to balance demand 
and supply of capital. (In fairness, it has 
not always proved sufficient under capi¬ 
talism either.) Hence the experiments of 
the Soviet Union, Poland and east 
Germany have strengthened the funda¬ 
mentalists’ suspicion that self-financing, 
combined with repayable, interest-bearing 
bank credits, is not a dependable means 
of regulating the distribution of invest¬ 
ment in the economy and have led to 
even more caution in reform. 

More interesting are the experiments 
of the Hungarians, who have always been 
less inhibited by fundamentalism and have , 
taken over as'the leaders of the radical 
reformist cafrifliftbwever, even with them, 
the central authorities in practice continue 
to control the quantity of investment, 
and, to a degree, its distribution. This 
they dp not only by direct restrictions— 
op new project starts and so on—but, 
even through the banking machinery 
itself. Significantly, firms complain that 
the banks have not been free to allocate 
credits on economic criteria alone. In 
other words, the Hungarian experience 
suggesfs ^ thpff] central controls over 



In the USSR state bank: much change ? 


investment cannot easily be combined 
with allowing market forces to shape the 
investment pattern, through bank credit 
and self-finance. Shifting the power 
of decision on to the banks will not 
produce a more rational pattern of invest¬ 
ment if, in effect, the banks merely 
continue to function as part of the state 
administrative machinery, as seems to have 
been the case in the 20-month-old 
Hungarian reforms so far. 

Socialist thinkers have always been 
divided on this question of whether 
economic forces could ever be allowed 
to determine a communist country’s 
•investment. The well-known Polish 
economist Oskar Lange argued that 
socialism implied that investment should 
be centrally planned, as the price to be 
paid for the other benefits socialism was 
to yield. Other thinkers like Lerner 
claimed that socialism and a capital 
market were compatible. At the time— 
the 1930s—there was only one socialist 
country, and this was not interested in 
a capital market or any other feature 
of 44 market socialism.” But things are 
different now. In Jugoslavia market 
socialism has become a reality, and the 
Jugoslav experience has demonstrated that 
the logic of this means, letting market 
forces shape the pattern (if not the 
volume) of investment too. 

The Soviet Union and the other mem¬ 
bers of Comecon now face the same 
dilemma the Jugoslavs first encountered 
ten years ago. Because prices art largely 
artificial and unrelated to economic 
scarcities, so too are the apparent profits 
and losses earned by firms, and identify¬ 
ing the economically desirable projects 
is exceedingly difficult. In such circum- 
stances allowing the pattern of investment 
to be shaped by market forces—-through 
the agency of the banks—can as often 
as not result in financing the wrong thing, 
at the wong time—and above the 
level of what' the Country s Ckn afford. 
Even if the banks can SorfiehdiV 1 identify 
the most economically deslrable projeots, 
the emergihg pattern of investment may 
then conflict with the authorities* outline 
plan. Accordingly, the countries face die 
choice of pressing oh farther towards 


44 market socialism,*’ even if this means 
44 capital market socialism ” ; or retreatiing 
into centralised planning reinforced by 
batteries of computers. And, in either case, 
of adapting their banking system 
accordingly. 

This is exactly the choice faced by 
the Comecon area also collectively. 
Everybody agrees that this pseudo-com¬ 
mon market has achieved little as regards 
securing a better distribution of resources 
over the Comecon area, including more 
specialisation and division of labour 
between the members. Given that the 
members are working in non-convertible 
currencies and settle trade bilaterally, this 
was probably inevitable. But Ihe five years 
that have passed since the Comecon bank 
was established have exploded the idea, 
strongly advocated by Russia at the time, 
that this pseudo-financial solution would 
remedy the malaise. Accordingly the 
Russians have now revived Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s old idea of rationalising the 
member nation’s economic relationships 
by supranational block-level planning, in 
spite of its unpopularity with the 
nationalist Rumanians. 

But here, too, the Hungarians’ ideas 
for reform are the most radical. They 
argue that because Comecon trade is con¬ 
ducted virtually on a barter basis rather 
than using prices reflecting costs and 
scarcities, the resulting pattern of trade 
does not reflect these factors either, and 
contributes, in their view, to the growing 
technological gap between the Comecon 
region and other developed countries, a 
subject about which all the .members, and 
especially, the Russians, are very touchy 
right now. 

What the Hungarians want, therefore, 
is a commercialisation of Comecon. Goods 
would circulate within the region with 
prices reflecting relative costs and supply 
and demand. Automatically countries 
would then be induced to develop only 
the sectors of their economies where they 
enjoyed economic advantages. This would 
entail all the members reforming and 
commercialising their banking systems on 
the lines along which Hungary itself is 
now moving. And the Hungarians would 
even like to see capital circulating freely 
within the area. This could entail for 
example, a joint venture in, say, Poland* 
with" Polish and Hungarian' firms,, 
co-operating and having shares in the 
outcome. For all this, inevitably, realistic 
exchange rates would need to be adopted. 

As a first step for th^moment the Poles 
have suggested that countries should start 
settling their trade surpluses and deficits 
not wholly in the misnamed “ transferable 
roubles ” As noVv, but partly also in con¬ 
vertible 1 currencies. This idea is a non¬ 
starter until all the members have moved 
farther ' towards more rational pricing 
systems in their domestic economies. But 
tfa fact that the Poles should suggest it, 
whilst simultaneously calling for block-' 
level centralised planning, illustrates the 
schfebphrenic character of current Come- 
coh attitudes towards the use of a proper 
banking mechanism. 
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BANK 

OF 

BARODA 

Head Office: Mandvi, Baroda 


Over 400 Branches in 

INDIA, PAKISTAN, 
FIJI ISLANDS, 
MAURITIUS, KENYA, 
UGANDA, GUYANA 

UK Offices: 

31-32 King Street 86 The Broadway, 

London, EC2. Southall, 

Middlesex. 

BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS OF EVERY 

description transacted 

y ■ ' -■ V ■ . \ j 

■ V V * \ / — I - • V. . ' 



•*/.? ’ - v i', ’ /•' u 

Capital and Reserves KD. 3 , 601,617 
Deposits a, 78 J 80285 

as at 31st December, 1968 

Head Office: 

ABDULLA AL SALEM STREET, 
KUWAIT 

Telegraphic Address: 

BANKTIJARI 

Telex: 

004 167 

a/b BANKTIJARI a/b COMARBIT 

Branches: 

FAHAHEEL, SHUAIBA, KHAITAN, FARWANiA, 
AIRPORT, JAHRA, ABDULLA MUBARAK STREET, 
SULAIBIKHAT, NORTH FAHAHEEL, KHALDIYA, 
HAWALLI, RUMAITHIYA AND NUGRA 


CORRESPONDENTS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


For your business and banking Inquiries In 
Kuwait ask your banker's to consult: 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF KUWAIT SAIL 

saassssaBsssBmsassa^B^anmmaaSBtsaasm 
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ETHIOPIA'S LEADING BANK 

tK+rkf 'i*l£ <nh 

COMMERCIAL BANK 
of ETHIOPIA 


SSX. 



OVER SO BRANCHES IN THE EMPIRE OF ETHIOPIA 
BRANCH AT KARTOUM—SUDAN 

{Haodlts ill tps if liinkini’operitionsj 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL THE 
IMPORTANT TRADE CENTRES OF 
THE WORLD 

■ For complete information, mite: 

The General Manager, 

COMMERCIAL BANK OF ETHIOPIA, 

P.O. Box 2SS Addis Ababa Tel: 47420-9 
Telegraphic address : t ETIOBANK ? 

Telex: 21037 


Are you 

up to date on New Zealand? 

In that year, the Pilgrim , a typical English-built tank locomotive 
of the period, made the first run from Christchurch to Ferry- 
mead. Today, our country continues to need overseas manu¬ 
factured goods to maintain one of the highest standards of 
living in the world. Which is where the National Bank comes 
in: we have nearly 200 branches in New Zealand. They keep 
us up-to-date on local market conditions, investment pros¬ 
pects, import/export needs; on profitable business or travel 
contacts; on all manner of useful facts and figures. All this 
information we will gladly pass on — to your trading benefit. 

% 

Why not get in touch with us here in London ? Just for a start, 
well let you have Ji oopy of our Important periodical Review 
of the Economic Situation in New Zealand. , . 


Il'-MT'A 'Z'TZ'ia 


OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Our London Addrtn: I Moorgots, C.C. 2 . (Tol: 01 - 60 S 6 * 11 ) 
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France sees the light 

The ^jeotioO of M. Oeo^^ < T\wpick>U, a ifor. tiie sfoall savei$ brought somq^f the 
former dir^cjbif* Of Roroich@d's^i to tffo ^banques M affaires into open /conflict: 
French* presidency inevitably raised the the most dramatic* development was the 
hopes of th* financial and business cbm- not#iou*k stock exchange battle for 
munity that the hew govermpent W6ujd conf^rcjjt Trance’s second largest deposit 
view their interests with a more sym- banfe/the Grfdit Industriel £t Commercial, 
pathetic eye than the previous regime in the autumn of last year. The GlC^was 
had done. But the devaluation of the one of the ripest plums iti the offing, vtvitl^ 
franc the following Au^s^^nry^Mrkcd some 1,200 regional offices, and in July ' 
the opening of a phasp of mrtfier Suez had obtained, through a series of 
austerity" as the new £$yefttm5jirbattled share exchanges, virtual control over 
to get the runaway ,.jepinimY 7 per cent of ClC’s stock. This move 

control, “ evidently unnerved the Banque de Paris 

Nevertheless, die past 18 months qr, so el’des Pays-Bas, another large banquet 
have seen a number of interesting d'affaires, which had a 3 per cent interest' 
important developments in French . in vIC, and feared that Suez was limber¬ 
banking practice. Credit apd cheque ing up for a takeover. Thi$ ..explosive . 
guarantee cards—virtually unknown situation was detonated wfcett v a third 
France five years ag^>—have become t party began buying CIC shares/in the 
widespread, 'together with computerised market, and the two banques d'affaires 
account statements, and 24-hour a day began to buy for themselves—each appar- 
cash dispensers are making their debut, ently believing that the other was the 
Portfolio management, and particularly original purchaser, 
the management of unit trusts (of Eventually, the Banque de France 

SICAVs as they are known in France), stepped in and called a halt to the 
has blossomed. Apd perhaps most operation, by which time each of the 
important, the banks have moved closer two opponents had about 25 per cent 
to industry, performing a variety of of CIQV shares. The situation has 

different functions for their clients. . remained in virtual deadlock since 

The reasons for this gingering-up in the then. But v the acquisition by Suez 

banking world go back to 1966, when of Pont-^Mousson’s 7.6 percent interest 
French economic planners realised that in CIC as part of the merger with Saint- 
industry’s traditional methods of self- tiobain may resolve the dilemma by giv- 
financing were fast becoming inadequate, ing it effective control, 
the bourse was'too narrow and undynamiC l)evelopments among the deposit 

to be relied upon and the banks were banks, of which the three biggest— 
prevented by law from greatly enlarging Banque Nationale de Paris, Credit 
their role. The banking regulations Lyonnais and Spciete Generale—are 
established shortly after the second world nationalised, have been a good deal 
war, in a predominantly anti-capitalist slower and less violent. Admittedly, they 
atmosphere, had created a rigid distinc- have been discreetly increasing their 
tion between banques de depots oi participations in industry and enlarging 
deposit banks, and the banques their merchant banking role in arranging 
d'affaires, or merchant-cum-investment mergej3;'khd takeovers. Their expansion 
banks. The former were not allowed to in this direction is underlined by the fact 
take medium-or long-term loans, arrange that the . balance sheet of the Soci£t6 
new issues or invest in industry, while the subsidiary, Valorind, increased 

latter—which were authorised to carry in value more thari two-andra-half. times 
out these functions—were forbidden from to Frs.46 million between 1967 and 19680 
opening branoh offices. But this is kid’s stuff compared, for 

The answer was to bring the two kinds instance, with the FJrs.2,*)86 million \yhich 
of .banks together by abolishing the distinc- Suez showed for last year—about half of. 
tion between theni. This the government this was in deposits—and the policy of " 
did, at the same time replacing the strict gradualism being pursued by the banques 
individual control over banks by a more dc depots cannot last for ever. Unless they 
general surveillance. move decisively and soon, there is a risk 

The first result of these changes was to that the banques d'affairs will have 

send the banques d'affaires scurrying after snapped up the choicest morsels in 
small savers. A number of them, industrial participation -and the acqui^i- 

including Rothschild’s and Wonns, tions and mergers mar%t. president, 

decided to start from scratch by opening of a banque de dep6ts who ^pfret,,ta . 
up branches in Paris and the; provinces model his organisation .on the German 
under their own name and advertising for “ department-store * bank will have to 
smaller private depositors. OtherS ohose to plan his strategy prefuljy. For if this 
start higher up the ladder by entering,into . year-ha* .seen an Unprecedented .wave pi 
aa&Mtyi&ttMK mergers, 

whfch^iad rtati#naKJe«l‘‘aftttr the • appafcnSty generating its own Momentum, ’ 

war. Tbps the j^ompagnie Figancitre de the cold, yyind ojf.ajjisterity set .tq. blow in 
Suez absorbed the .Banque, de I’Union the months ahead is certain tt>. limit 
Parisienne, which-owned a-subsidiary with opportunities. The even harsher resriyc- 
mpre than too regional branches. tions announced eajjrly this month suggest ■ . 

-At the same rime, however, this quest that liquidity is going to be very short. 




Paris hasn't grand fihgncial 
hopes apvjonger. But & 
porroatof^nt reports that, some 
gifgwhjl-Bp of its banking 
svstenv is ®ina.on / ** 










\ the right form 
of finance 
through 

Samuel Montagu 
merchant 
bankers 


Over a century’s experience in the City. 
Extensive contacts in Britain and on 
the Continent, as well as in many other 
parts of the world. These are just two 
reasons why companies with capital 
problems often find the right solution 
at Samuel Montagu. The comprehen¬ 
sive merchant banking-service offered 
today includes: Capital issues and cap¬ 
ital reorganisations. Negotiating and 
advising on mergers and associations. 
Investment advice and management. 

Acceptance credits. 


Samuel Montagu 

■" : ■ 
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The same time it takes 
MNsubishTs ON LINE REAL 
UVE system to send data 
to its 180 branches 
throughout Japan. 


Computerized operations are one 
more example of Mitsubishi Bank's 
progressive thinking. The first bank 
in Japan to introduce computers 
for greater accuracy and efficiency 
in effecting money transfers, which 
jumped 15% in 1958. It's a tradition 
with Mitsubishi to pioneer. A tra¬ 
dition that has developed a unique * 
banking service. The one best quafir J 
fied to serve your interests in Japa/r. 
Progressively. Professionally. Per^, 
eonaily. Ask Mitsubishi. Mitsubishi 
knows best! * 



; HudafflMi 2 ttymiLOWyodi Kg. T^yo,^*p»n/Cilf|*^.riw‘ f|ANKMltsu 

Ifflttr LmMmI frfel Law, lothfbn. fffiet: eft ' 

* •’ Hattt m TNkl|Mfy, IHAiittti 
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From this building in the City 
of London, National and Grindlays 
can help you to trade in, or with, 
any country in the world. 

NATIONAL 
AND GRINDLAYS 


Through its twenty-nine branch** in fourteaVAtab' 
states THE,ARAB BANK offers British exporting ; 

firms the benefit of their forty year*' resident 
experience of one of the world's richest markets. 

The Arab world comprises one hundred million 
people whose standard of living Srrd tefhnologftaf V 
demands are increasing rapidly and constantly. 

Total exports to this ever-growing market were 
£960 million in 1968. 

Oil revenues, in excess of £1.100 million annually, 
are being re-invested in the economic and social 
development of the area and, consequently, the 
need for every type of product and service is very real. 

FROM MOROCCO TO ABU DHABI the ARAB 
BANK can be your eyes, ears and helping hands 
wherever Arabic is spoken. 

Doyim of Middle Eastern Banking 

THE ARAB BANK LTD 


Head Office: Amman, Jordan 


Jordan dinars 


Capital and 
reserves 
Deposits 
Total Assets 


£ sterling U.S. dollars 


13,200,000 15,400,000 36,070,000 

112,160,000 130,850,000 314,060,000 

160,380,000 187,110,000 449,000,000 


1 Jordan Dinar (1 J.D.) - £1 :3 :6 - U.S.52.80 


Branches of Arab Bank Limited in 

Abu Dhabi, Aden, Bahrain, Dubai, Gaza. Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya; Morocco. Nigeria, Qatar, 

Ras Alkhaimah. Saudi Arabia, Sharjah, Sudan. Tunisia. 


ARAB BANK (OVERSEAS) LTD 

Tatacker 21, Zurich 
Telephone: 051/25.50.35 
Telex: 52.279 

Capital & Reserves S. Fr.30i400.000 
and at 3, Rue du March*. Geneva 
Telephone: 022/25.43.55 
Telex: 22,038 

ARAB BANK A.Q. 

15. Grosse Gallusstrasse, 
Frankfurt/Main 
Telephone:* 20306 
Telex: 414249 
Capital D.M. 5,000,000 

ARAB BANK (NIGERIA) LTD 
P.O. Box 1114 Lagoe^ 

P 0. Box 918 Kano. 
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Union Bank, Los Angeles- 
your financial link 
with California. 

Union Bank— the businessman's bank in the rich 
California market, has grown with the burgeoning 
West, nearly tripling its size in the last ten years. 

Now Union Bank has come to Europe with its 
dynamic background and its keen understanding of 
the American West, one of the world's great market¬ 
places. Our expansion in Europe includes: 

BANKING 

Union Bank has now joined with the French mer¬ 
chant bank. Bank Occidental, which has affiliates 
in Amsterdam and Madrid. 

LEASING : - 

Union Bank's affiliate, GlobaLeasc, is the American 
member of Interlease, a Europe-wide leasing consor¬ 
tium providing this important service to European 
businesses. 

AROUND THE WORLD 

And in addition. Union Bank's network of Resident 
Advisors spans the globe with locations in 23 vital 
foreign market centers. A branch office in Nassau 
and a representative office in Mexico City complete 
the circle of worldw ide coverage. 

Now the full financial services, the aggressive, 
imaginative approaches to internationaEfinance, are 
all available to you through Union Bank—the West's 
most creative bank. 


UNION 

BANK 


International Banking Division: 

Union Bank Square • Filth and Figueroa * Los Angeles, California 
Telephone ^13) 687-5500• Cable Unionbank-Teli* 674512 

ResidMUdvisor$: 

Bueno*w|^Caracas* Djakarta* Essen* Hong Kong •Lima* London* Lusaka 
Madri£ *tatola * Nairobi • Panama City* PtrlSx’Riotfe Jtnefta* ROM*'. 
Seoul# Sfglpore • Stockholm • Sydney • Taipei# Tel-Avie * Tokyo • Vienna 

,<r A UNIO^AMeAiCA COMPANY 


AT LAST 
I’VE 

FOUND IT 

THE BEST WAY TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH JAPAN 



'Head OfficdfNagoyC Japan, ' 
$00 branches Jn Tokyo, Osaka 
3? and other major cities in Japan / 
London, New York & Sydney. - 
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THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 1-1, 5-chome, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: KOGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2850 
London Office: Market Buildings, 29 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3, England 
Frankfurt Office: Eachersheimer Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
New York Office : 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 



FOR 



223 doors are always' open 

At Kyowa Bank, lust walk right in. You won't find simply another 
banking facility, but a eustom®r-cefitered all-around service. 

Kyowa keeps close and. practical contact with every field of' 
Japanese business and industry. And through Its extensive net-, 
work of 222 branches — the largest operated by any single Japanese 
bank — Kyoweqffers iervlce clditansig to provide the customer with 
the broadest'flange of opportunities ip business., 


THE KVayVA BANK, LIMITED 

4-1,' l-chonla,M*runouchl, Chtyodaku, Tokyo, Japan 
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Established 1952. Chairmanend Presklent Ebrahim Nikpour. 

1 } 0(5ra$*hes throughout Iran. Correspondents throughout $e world, 

Capital RIs 250,000,000. Reserves RIs. 17,063,494 peposita Rif* 2,616.112,717 - 

■■ ' " * ' • /■ ‘v" *- ' i “ v * v 


Address:Pars Building,Bouzarjomehri Ave., Tehran, Irap. 'Cable: Parsbapk: Tele*:2120,,Telephone(53861 /5. 


P'S*;-; "*■" yjQKv*f\< wf *- 

iddress as from 21 March 1970. Pars “ 


Building, opposite NIOC Building, Takht Jamshid Ave., Tehran, Iran. 















































no'|yp^ 5 ) qiu^jBf#^'9H|p you find ' 
Jinn’s c<tK&lfe;ated bu ifl jl Mfc ■ 

■■■ hank, and ’WaV# been living corporate problems 
for. a centoy. As a leading <»mnj*rcialbanh,in 
'i frjfatf'i*, js’ have connections 1 hi every key segment ■;■ 
4 •y.'lff w#' ; hpAwtoy, npfc to " mention ' Japan's 
- ltoghf wily'': "diversified, industrial complex, 
Mimui-group, With its ivorid-famous international 
facilj^M^ l|ttoi^^hnk is uniquely able I 4 help, y|a 


400 yards 

from the 


of England 

Walk up Leadenhall Street, 
step inside The Bank of 
Adelaide and you've as good 
as travelled 10,00Q miles! 
Everythingyou want toknow 
about Australia -particularly 
front; ?the business ppjnt of 
view^isat your fingertips- 
' Qur Commercial Advisory 
■ •' Sen/ice is at your disposal to 
assistyouintakingsdvantage 
V of the ppfJortunines fbrlrads 

& investment in Australia. A ^ 

• ."*/ , t ^n^ot#jfp#»ie.nq'ah|theiiB.. _ 

CONSULT THE BANK 

. ' H' THAT KM0W* ' 


52 mt=w& 


£$0 Invootmont \ 


, tmtoy Hki: 12 Yuraku-cho 1-chomt, Chlyoda-ku, tokyo 

MITSUIBANK 

torMO* .Ottjcosf (km York, lot AogttoLondon, Bangkok ^. Bombay, Sftgopora 
' M3 wmfiAiWKn Ovor 1700 Correspondent Bbhbs worldwide 

- t***** W***-'**'*'** rfntf ttvjwr ImbMnrr 9 tmilmfA Pfmni- t .7 
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11 Loadwrihall Stf+ot, London. E.C.3. Tol: 01-626 2993 
• ',K* ■ , ;Pf|P^Pil Of«cw: 

ADELAIDE DRISBANE 
CANSERRA MELBOURNE 
PERTH SYDNEY 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The Greek Economy in 196& 
High Rate of Growth 

fa ■ r t ' 
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Aftec dealing successful with the secession that alerted 
in the second half Of 1968,and continued during 1967, the 
Greek economy turned {owprtfa- the riialifation of the long¬ 
term targets set by^fhe Five Year Economic Development 
Plan 1968-72. The year 1968 was markedly substantial 
progress in production end Investment. Nikerthelesa, .the 
decline of agricultural output, owing to adverse weather 
conditions Anally kept down the growth rate of the GNP 
to 4.5 per cent at constant prices. During th£ current 
year, achievements so far and the prospects Tor the 
remainder of the year ere highly satisfactory in air Sectors 
of the economy. This points to tho success of the policy 
pursued in 1968 with the dual aim of completing the 
economy's recovery from the recessionary phase entered 
in mid-1966 and of realising the necessary institutional 
reforms. As a result, Greek and foreign investors are justified 
in taking an optimistic view of the Greek economy's future. 
In addition to favourable changes in aggregate economic 
magnitudes, this view is supported by the declared adher¬ 
ence of the country's economic policy to the principles 
of free-enterprise economy and co-operation with foreign 
venture capital, which formed the cornerstone of the new 
Plan. 

Gross national income at cohstant prices is expected to 
increase by about 8.5 per cent in 1969, i.e. at one of the 
highest rates ever attained by the Greek economy through¬ 
out the postwar period. Fixed capital formation, on the 
other hand, is expected to increase by about 16 per cent 
at constant prices. Of greater significance, however, is the 
fact that the rapid increase in national product will be 
combined with an improvement of its composition following 
the faster expansion of income from secondary production 
(+ 12 per cent) compared with that from primary pro¬ 
duction (+ 8.5 per cent rise in the volume of agricultural 
production). 

It should be stressed at this point that the expansionary 
impulse during the current ydar comes from investment 
activity. It is also worth mentioning that the accelerated 
development and structural improvement of the economy 
are being realised within the framework of monetary 
stability and confidence in the national currency. In . fact, 
the domestic price level is characterised by satisfactory 
stability (the consumer price index rose by only 1.8 per cent 
between August 1968 and August 1969), while the balance 
of payments is kept in equilibrium in spite of the increased 
import bill necessitated by the process of economio develop¬ 
ment. 

The optimistic prospects of the economy during the 
current year are based on its performance so far. In fact, 
during the seven month period January-July the index of 
industrial production rose by 9.6 per cent against 6 per cent 
and 2.9 per cent in the same period of 1968 and 1967 
respectively. Similarly, within the first seven months of this 
year imports of machinery increased by 26 per cent, while 
investment in housing dtttftfe/.tfte first six months of 1969 
exceeded the correspoMUhfc 1968 level by 25 per cent. 
Finally, the volume of ^publicinvestment is expected to 
increase by 18.5 per cent over the 1968 level. 

It is estimated that the aggregate consumption expenditure 
of the economy during the current year will increase by 6 to 
7 per cent at constant prices, l,e. at a slower rate thep both 
inveetitiiMt tptiy^jkpii^ This reflects the 

Greek economy's emergence-from the, statue of e consump- 
tion-oftettd#"^^&^ei 3 j|, hel «43§§dveree 

impact on the country's economic development efforts. 


This has been the combined effect of' favourable trends 
in the private and public laving, kt fact, private consump¬ 
tion expenditure is exported to increase by only 5.6 to 7.0 
per cent this yearf wftffe the pjibfc sector will finance part 
pf the current, year’s gOv*thm*y|t investment prelects by 
making use of an eetimate^surpluoof 2,600 miiffoh drachmas 
in the ordinary Budget. “ 

The economy's satisfactory psrforroMce In the Held of 
saving which has been continuing unabated over the past 
two years, reflects the public^ Increased confidence fn the 
national currency and contributed ,.to the expansion of 
credit magnitudes without' entailing! any pressure on the 
currency circulation. More specifically, private deposits 
increased by 9,015 million drachmae or about 13.5 per cent 
during the eight month period, January through August 1969, 
compared with an increase of m., 3,400 m., and 

4,298 m. drs. in the same periods of 1968, 1967 and 1966 
respectively. On the other JNand^ tshk financing of the 
economy during the a^nK^pfhs d v toe current year 
increased by $,388 million dii. against lncifieses of 7,635 m, 
and 4,200 m. drs. in the Saittb .periods 1965 and 1957 
respectively. In spite of the apj&elerafed growth rate of bank 
financing, currency circulaifon;'de£repaed by 176 million drs. 
during the nine months Jam^yjhfbogh September 1969, 
while in the 12 month periotomW#en,fhe end of September 
1968, and the end of SepteitdreV'1965/it increased by 1,115 
million drs. or 3.5 per cent. Firffcfly, Stock exchange dealings, 
which are a clear indicator gf the public's trust in the 
economy’s future, expanded, it S high rate throughout the 
current year. In fact/ the aggregate value of dealings (on 
shares and bonds) increased during the nine months January 
through; September 196$ by 57. And- 192 per cent respectively 
over the levels attained In the seme periods of 1968 end 
1967. ^ \ ‘ • 

The balance of payments of a* developing economy is 
both its most sensitive sector and one.qf’toe most Import¬ 
ant indicators of jts'phfttyr of develed^hed^ The expansion 
of Greek imports by about 13 per .bent btftweeh the eight 
month period January through. August J9j8 arid 196$ was 
mostly due to imports of raw material and capitSfgoOda, 
especially machinery, fly contgrft, imports of manufactured 
consumer good*" increased at e much lower rate. A nott- 
worthy increase alto took pldce between the same peripds 
in foreign exchange receiptelrpmtourtsrn (+ 31 per cent) ' 
and from emigrants remittance ( + 18 per cent>< Finally, 
capital imports front apipad, yyhieh ere indicative^! the" 
country's development' effort arid of 'the coriffdanca it 
inspires abroad, showed 7 * large increase during the first 
eight months of 1969 compared with the same period of the 
previous year ($24$ m.' against $194 m„ in 1968). 

As a result of these movements in individual items of the 
balance of payments the' country's external transactions 
appear almost balanced during the eight month period 
January through August 1969 and the official foreign currency , 
reserves between December 196$ and September 15th 1969 
remained Unchanged while between September 15th 1968 
and September 16th .1969 a rise of $22 million took place. 

Economio developments during 1969 justify an optimistic 
outlook for the progress of the Greek economy in the long 
run. Since achievements and optimistic forecasts are closely 
interrelated Jn;Jlgbn<im^^|ife, it may. safely, be api#-that 
Greece, hayfri|J^en able to. set this cumuletiVeprocesa 
in motion, is entitled to 1 look forward in all f confidence to 
the rapid attainment oiprosperity. 
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Since 1897 Nippon Kangyo Sank has been a steady contributor 
to the dynamic growth of the Japanese economy. And as 
NKB has grown, it has built a firm reputation for reliability 
and efficiency. Today this reputation is spreading throughout 
the world. 


Make use of our reputation in Japan. Talk to our large staff of 
experts— men who know not only Japanese business and in¬ 
dustry, but also foreign trade. Let us put our 146 branches 
throughout Japan at your service. Come to Japan's com- 
merlcal bank. 


Japan ’a Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

Head Office: TokA, Japan 

London Brtnch: 12 Wood Strrtt. London f . C. 2 
NewYork Aptncf^Jo Wolf Street, Now York 5 
. TAIptl Branch: 35 PB-Al Road, Taipei 
kSootil Representative Office: Henjln BWg. r 118, 2*Ke, 
fMpmdaantun-Ro, Chung-Ku, Saoul 

£Kf «^ 00 


The 

Businessman's 

Guide 

to Australian 
Markets and 
Investments 

Want to invest overseas? Prosperous 
Australia offers big opportunities. 

You have something to sell? Chances are 
the rich Australasian markets want to buy it. 

The C.B.A. are experts in these areas. With 
over 860 offices in Australia and New Zealand 
they can help you with the sort of background 
intelligence you'll need—like information on 
export needs, market trends, investment 
opportunities and valuable business contacts. 

So 'Miy not take advantage of their expertise. 

Let the C.B.A. advise you on how, when and 
where to invest or sell in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

And remember, Australian business in S.E. 
Asia and the South Pacific is increasing rapidly. 
Your business contacts in Australia could help 
you open up a whole new sales net-work in these 
areas too. 

Call, phone or write to our London Office. 

Tell us what you're looking for in Australia and 
New Zealand. We’ll do the rest. 


( n. \ 
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London Office : 12 Old Jewry, London, EC2 Telephone 01-600 8761 
Principal Office in New Zealand : 328*390 Lambton Quay, Wellington Q.I.. N.Z. 

Head Office and International Department - 
i, V. C.t AvttraJia..- , , 
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can help with 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Midland and International 

Banks Limited is a British bank formed to conduct 


international financial operations. 
It is wholly owned by: 


Midland Bank 
Toronto-Dominion Bank 
Standard Bank 

Commercial Bank of Australia 


■ MAIBL will consider term loan proposals in sterling or currency relating 
to capital development projects in any part of the world, 

■ MAIBL can give help to medium or large companies needing finance for exports, 

■ MAIBL accepts substantial deposits in sterling and other currencies 
at competitive rates of interest and for all periods, 

■ MAIBL issues Sterling Certificates of Deposit and London U.S. dollar 
Certificates of Deposit. 

MAIBL began business in 1964. The member banks have assets 
totalling £5,700 million, and over 5,800 branches throughout the world. 

/ For details of how we can help, please contact us at 
26 Throgmorton Street, London EC2. 



In La Paz—the right bank In the right place 

We asked the miners to join our picture since Bolivia is one of 
pliers. No matter where industry results in important international a helpful 

Citibank office in the picture r top. Our ory-the-scene experience is on tap for you through 
fully-staffed branches, subsidiaries and affiliates id 79,'countries. Wherever your interests 
lie. Citibank is the right bank in the right place to serve you* 

FIRST NATIpNAL Cny/eANKtS^S 

■ ■ ■■ ■ Tlx L»«<Me WmMBR: 
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For complete Banking 
and 

Financial Services ... 


The Hongkong 
Bank Group 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HANG SENG BANK LIMITED 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST % 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

v 

Abu Dhabi • Australia • Bahamas • Bahrain • Brunti * Cayton ■ China * Dubai * Franca * Germany 

Hong Kong • India ■ Indonesia • Iran • Japan • Jordan • Kuwait - Lebanon • Libya • Malaysia • 4 

Mauritius * Morocco • Muscat and Oman ■ Philippines • Qatar * Ras al Khaimah • Saudi Arabia 
Shar|ah ■ Singapore • Southern Yemen - Switzerland • Thailand < Tunisia * United Kingdom 
United States of America • Vietnam 






Shoestring mom 

Yankee Clipper, with the three 
astronauts on board, should be 
well on its wav to the moon by 
the weekend, leaving the space 
programme's money worries tem¬ 
porarily behind, page 15. What's 
left in the kitty, page 45. 



Still balancing 

Mr Nixon has avoided his worst 
troubles at home so far, but there 
is more than the new Moratorium 
to be faced now, page 18. 
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Ho tanks < 

Libya's Major Hawaz says his 
country doesn't want Britain's 
missiles after all, but it does want 
our Chieftain tanks. Perhaps 
he'd better have neither, page jo. 


One day in the life 

What happens to a writer in 
Russia >vnen his union card is 
taken away—M the author of 
“ One Day iiv the Life of Ivan 
DenisowfeH'” is 1 
page 38. 


is hoW finding o\it, 



Goodbye, bears 

Share prices in Britain now look 
safe from the bears ; the expand¬ 
ing money supply and the 
improved economic picture have 
seen to that, page 62. But Wall 
Street can still upset the apple¬ 
cart, page 78. Still, it is as good 
a time as any to hunt for promis¬ 
ing performers, including some 
investment trusts, page 82. 


Hello, inflation 

Britain’s overseas trade accounts 
in October continued to look 
respectable, but the surge of wage 
inflation is the worry now, page 
17. Mr Finch of the IMF seems 
happy enough with Mr Jenkins, 
page 65. But the CBr is rightly 
cross with Mrs Castle, page 71. 
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Signor Forlahft new Job as secre¬ 
tary of Italy’s Christian Demo¬ 
crats could be the country*! last 
opportunity to get out of its poli¬ 
tical rut, page 19. 


Boundless Banking 

Anl^isfpstlonal^xvsy 

National frontiers metft little to 
the new breed of international 
hanks. So 1 what udll central 
bunkers do about it ? 

"With this Issue. 
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Baldwin 

Sir —After reading some of the new Baldwin 
biography, I must sadly agree with your 
reviewer (November ist) that Baldwin is still 
unlucky. But I would like to offer my own 
explanation of Baldwin’s unfairly low reputa¬ 
tion. 

When he had retired and was too old 
to defend himself, a large number of people 
found they had a vested interest in calumniat¬ 
ing him. First, there were the Municheers. 
By March 1939, when Hitler showed his con¬ 
tempt for Munich, Chamberlain and the rest 
of us by marching into Prague, they were 
left naked, dishonoured and ridiculous. In 
desperation they invented the myth that 
Chamberlain was a lion of a man, who had 
been let down by Baldwin’s neglect of our 
aims. It was a poor myth, but after all if 
enough people tell enough lies, enough often, 
some of it will get believed. 

The Labour people also had something to 
cover up, their own record of wishful pacifism. 
Their legend was slightly different, but the 
indignation with Baldwin was even louder. 
The theory was that if they made enough 
noise about Baldwin's imaginary sins, their 
own real ones would get overlooked. The 
bluff was largely successful. 

It is not so clear why Churchill calumniated 
Baldwin, but he certainly did and not only 
in debate. After the war, when Baldwin was 
dead, he wrote a book of self-justification 
disguised as a historical memoir which 
repeated many of his former shafts. I have 
never been able to see that these sallies were 
worth repeating, but many people took them 
very seriously and they did Baldwin further 
harm. 

So it seems to me that the Baldwin book 
that we badly need must be unashamedly 
polemical, crushing the infamous con amort 
con brio. There are plenty of targets and 
all of them are vulnerable.—Yours faithfully, 
Wheatley, Oxfordshire H. B. Barwise 

Israel 

Sir —Your Israel correspondent (November 
ist) describes me as “much embarrassed” 
over my majority won in the Jerusalem 
municipal elections. The contrary is true. 

In the first place, I am delighted to see 
that the Jewish population of the city—over 
60 per cent of which originated from Arab 
countries where they suffered varying degrees 
of discrimination—gave me a mandate to 
continue with policies of moderation and 
tolerance. 

Secondly, the turnout of thousands of Arab 
voters in spite of their political reservations 
seems to confirm. the success of our policy in 
Jerusalem, although there may be setbacks in 
store for us in the future. 
t I should like however to point out that 
l if the Arab citizens of Jerusalem had 
responded to the Jordanian strike-call or the 
fjfatah threats to their life, and refrained from 
voting, the Jewish vote alone would have 
given me the same majority, so that it can 
hardly be stated by niy 44 enemies m that I 
trot in on the Arab vote.—Yours faithfully, 
Jerusalem - Teddy Roller - 


German Revaluation 

Sir —It is of course entirely a matter of taste 
whether one refers tp an appreciation of the 
mark in terms of the dollar of 9.3 per cent 
or to a depreciation of the dollar in terms of 
the mark of 8.5 per cent (November ist). But 
“ revaluation of the mark ” means an increase 
in the (external) value of the mark, and that 
is from 25 American cents to 27.32 cents or 
from | dollar to 7^5 dollars or from 
0.222168 grams of fine gold to 0.242806 grams 
of fine gold, which is 9.3 per cent and not 
8.5 per cent whichever way one expresses it. 

What incidentally has the heaviness of the 
unit got to do with it ? Would you do the 
calculation the other way if Germany intro¬ 
duced a “ heavy ” mark worth 0.366 to the 
dollar ? More baffling still, how would you 
calculate the revaluation of currency x from 
99 American cents to 101 cents ?—Yours 
faithfully, Fred Hirsch 

Washington, DC 

Ulster 

Sir —I was interested by the letter of Mr D. 
McAlister (November ist). 

He derides the loyalists of Ulster because 
their “ devotion did not stretch to introducing 
conscription ” during the last world war. Mr 
McAlister has obviously not studied the situa¬ 
tion carefully because he has built his case 
on a half truth. If he had studied the facts, 
he would have found that the loyalists of 
Ulster, led by the then prime minister, the 
late Lord Craigavon, wanted conscription to 
be introduced in Northern Ireland. However, 
during the committee stage of the Military 
Training Bill (May 1939) which passed 
through the Westminster parliament, Northern 
Ireland was excluded from conscription. The 
Ulster Unionist members had opposed this 
exclusion. At the time the United Kingdom 
government considered that if conscription 
was introduced in Northern Ireland, civil 
unrest would have resulted, because both the 
trade union leaders and, Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ulster opposed such a measure. 

The British Government refused to apply 
conscription, but even so many Ulstermen 
volunteered to serve in the British armed 
forces. In all casualties (not complete) of 
Ulster-bom men and women during the war 
amounted to over 5,500. Many thousands 
more sustained injuries. 

Mr McAlister would do well to remember 
that many of those Ulstermen who died in 
the war were residents of the Shankill Road. 

In the final analysis, Northern Ireland 
played an important role in helping,the allied 
forces defeat the Axis aggression lit Europe 
and Japanese aggression in the Far East. 
Ulster’s record during the second world war 
is one in which every Ulsterman and woman 
can take pride.—Yours faithfully, 

N6rman R. Morgan 
Coleraine, Co Londonderry 

Sir —Mr McAlister implies that Eire, which 
didn’t fight, was more helpfht* in the war ' 
than Ulster which did. Whatever your military 
correspondent might say to this, ybiir Nival 
and Air Force advisers would have a. very, 
different talc* to tell. Captain Roskilf in the 
Official Naval History writes “ The Admiralty 
and Coastal Copnmand were handicapped t by 
lack of naval and air bases in, v Eire.” Ip 
consequence, an approach was made to the 
Eire govermnent-*-without result. “Happily*” 
he states'“the bases in,.Northern Ireland 
remained available to Our Wse * *Sit* Wfnstdh 
referred to this “numbing Joss of the South* 


Irish ports Which imposed i grievous restric¬ 
tion on the radius eviction of our already 
scarce destroyers.” \ 

. When the fall, of France compelled..us to 
route all shipping through the north-western 
approaches* the ports and airfields of Northern 
Ireland became of greater, perhaps of vital, 
importance.—Yours faithfully, 

Cleckheaton John G. Walker 

Vietnam 

Sir —In “ He Sat Still Too Long ” (Octobei 
25th) you refer to Mr I. K. Galbraith’s remark 
when you say that “Vietnam has been rele¬ 
gated in their [American] minds to the 
obscurity which it deserves.” This may be 
an accurate expression of our country’s general 
sentiment. However, your choice of # Mr Gal¬ 
braith tends to underscore a dangerously 
misleading impression. 

You emphasise in your article the impact 
of the war which newspapers and television 
have brought to the national consciousness. 
Indeed, with the sensitivity of those who run 
the mass media to the fashionable currents 
of thought, Mr Galbraith’s frequent pro¬ 
nouncements from Cambridge, Massachusetts 
achieve a preponderant scope of publicity. 

I am only an undergraduate, but my under¬ 
standing of our history leads me to respect 
and take into careful consideration the less 
articulate portion of our society. I hope that 
my children’s blood will curdle too when they 
read our domestic record following the Korean 
war. My fear may appear a platitude to 
our professional intellectuals, but when can 
they understand the responsibility which we 
will all have to bear for a new Joe McCarthy 
world ?—Yours faithfully, 

Harvard, Massachusetts William S. Patten 

Liverpool 

Sir—I should like to comment on two of 
the statements about Liverpool in your survey 
about the north-west (October 25th). 

It is not true to say that the birth rate 
in Liverpool is high. The adjusted local rate 
is only very slightly above -the national 
rate (1967 = 1.01) and is in fact lower than that 
of Manchester or the north west as a whole. 
A Similar picture is obtained if the data for 
the Merseyside conurbation is considered. 

The figure of “ over 40 per cent ” given 
for the proportion of Catholics in the popula¬ 
tion is also open to question. The numerical 
strength of the different ‘religious denomina¬ 
tions in this country cannot be determined 
with accuracy and some of the methods used 
for tins end (e.g. baptism counts) are of 
doubtful validity. Bilt a reasonable estimate 
might be made using the Registrar-General’s 
marriage tables. TheSe show that in 1967 
marriages on Merseyside' were as follows: 
Church of England 35 per cent, Roman 
Catholic 26 per cent, other religious cere¬ 
monies 8 per cent, civil marriages 31 per cent. 
—Yours faithfully, K. Lamb 

Formby , Liverpool 

Naked Women 

Sir-t-I am sure that so long as the standard 
of The Economist's financial and political 
reporting does not fall, most readeirs will not 
even mind a full-page nude cut-out (Letters, 
November ist). 

. Here's to The Economist-Playboy ! The 
only Reason that I would not support h is 
that it would be banned in South Africa.— 
Yodit faithful^* r V - ^M/RAmaiaLL 
johmrnaslwtg? 


’is 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

Director of -tvV.: 

Economics 

. £6,126 ' 

\ , * 1i %' r * w 

This Ministry contains one of the largest groups of 
economists iff the Government service^' shout 40 at 
present Some ere beeedin the tfirectoretS of.Economics, 
others in specialist Divisions withlnthe Ministry; 

Ae head of the Ministry's economic service the Director 
wilt he professionally responsible for all economic studies 
undertaken in the field of transport with which the Ministry 
is concerned, |.e. (rood, rail, urban, end ports). He wilt 
personally provide economic advice at top level which 
could include advice oh national economic issues in so far 
as they infringe on transport, matters. 

Ths post calls for txperlence end ability Ss a manager in e 
multi-disciplinary environment as well as an economist 
who can make a major contribution to the advancement of 
techniques and their application to transport and economic 
problems. High professional standing with published work 
to their credit is looked for In ail candidates. 

The appointment could be on established terms (non* 
contributory pension) or on a contract basis (two years 
initially with F.S.S.U. euperannuation). 

' Fuller details may be obtained by writing to the Civil 
Service Commission, 23 Sevlie Row, London W1X . 
2AA, or by tetephoning 01-734 6010, Ext, 229 (l 01-734 
6464 ",Ansafona " sen/ice after 530 p.m.). At afi times 
please quote 7315fS. dosing dote 5th December, 1959,'. 



% v 1 - 1 <., T> 

for a 

process ihdtwt^ v Tbe 

operates a number ofTrimoCfism* in this Country iiidlue 
dverseii manufacturing , pic in 

London area. ' 


t • initially the task is to dpttpiiW 
to support jin eight figure turnover. Intensive development 
of continuous quality^ofatrol,, m& 

. control is under way. .. t N > 

• A qualified engineer is required* preferably a graduate 
with an outstanding record of iticcesl producCKrtLmanage- 
ment in continuous process operations mvoly^njljeavy and 
high capital cost equipment 

union negotiations anq productivity hargaflfi^iitnaportant, 

• acb up to 4.5. Salary js ujdikVJyto 

and could be more. Success Wjft to rise' ’JSpm^sr 
provided and top hat pension.* * 1 
Write in confidence to us .*$ tfte tompshy^ adyisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed vyithojptpermisiioft. Utters should 
be addressed to P. T. Prentice/,, \ UV‘ • V > . 

JOHN TYZACK & PAftT^^tTO 

10 HALLAM STREET* LONDON 6 *&. 


Plates ftott bristly, in writing, how each requirement Is mst NotMhgwill 
be disclastd, unless you give permission sftir s confidential intshfrw. 


Director of 
Manpower 


NATIONAL FREIGHT CORPORATION 
age 35-50: London 


The N.F.C. is an autonomous Corpotftlon which provides door-to- 
door carriage by road (often with intermediate, haul via rail, sea or air) 
for ail kinds of parcels and general merchandise, containerised or otherwise. 
It handles household removals, bulk liquids or powders, car bodies and 
cars, outsize abnormal indivisible loads, and other consignments within 
the UK or to pieces abroad. In total the Group and Its operating subsidiaries 
have a staff of 66,000 and turnover in 1969 will be about £165m. The major 
constituent oompanies end accountable managements in the Group operate 
some 30,000 powered vehicles through 800 depots. 

The director will vyoric es.part of a small central team that immediate^ 
supports'and advisee the 'Chief Executive and Chairman. His main areas of 
influence will be in the communication and monitoring of policy at all 
levels; organisation and structures; management development and 
succession; recruitment, education end training. He will not have diraot 
responsibility for pay negotiations, though the effectiveness of the 
machinery Will be of concern to him. 

Candidates must have varied end relevant experience at senior 
executive level in a large organisation, preferably • Group or Holding 
Company. Proven administrative and executive ability and experience In 
the fanned development of human reunions, are the essentials. Salary 
£7,600 but could be more for * the right man. Please write to T. E. piett 
quoting $.41096. 

management selection limited • . 

474 ROYAL EXCHANGE MANCHESTER M2 7EJ 
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Can anyone 
operate 
your computer? 


it 
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Yes... 

a Philips Office Computer 
is cut out for your present staff. 



The reason you should choose 
one of our new family of small office 
computers is simple. 

You won't have to recruit more staff. 
Any of your typists can operate it. 
Keyboard layouts 

are clear, well-designed and foolproof. 

There is a Philips Office Computer 
to fit your budget, 
outperforming conventional 
bookkeeping and invoicing machines, 
yet competitive in price. . , 

A Philips Office Computer that tan be 
extended as your business grows. 


A Philips Office Computer that is 
compact (desk size). 

A Philips Office Computer that is 
flexible. It is simple to extend the 
storage capacity or feed-in 
new programmes to meet changing work 
patterns. A Philips Office Computer 
that is easy to programme. 

You can hold all the instructions.to * 
run your business in one hand. 

4 A Philips Office Comput0r that helps 
your organization. 

You con carry out routine operations 
faster and even more efficiently. 


H* Philips P 350 Office Computes 
are a completely new range of small , 
and high performance, 
low cost visible record data processors. 

Sales St service in: 

Austria - Belgium - Denmark - Finland - 
France - Germany - Great Britain - 
Holland - Israel - Italy - Portugal 
Spain - Sweden - Switzerland. 
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Does The Bank of California necessarily 
see the world this way? 


As the only tri-state national bank in 
the United States, and a bank that 
has been doing international business 
since it was founded in 1864, we've 
always had to look beyond our own 
back yard. 

We cover the entire United States,, 
through our direct offices up and 
down the Pacific Coast y^hich provide 
*t-the*port service in eleven major 
Pacific Coast deep-water seaports 
froifl the Mexican border tp the 
Canadian border, through ottr wholly- 
cirWnedst^aidiary Bank of California 
, tn New York, and 

. tlupu^gh a batioh : wide network of 

; j^fllVwe'rea Pacific^^t bank and. 

'Whout* ,> : 


Oregon and Washington. Frankly, 
that's why we are the prime Pacific 
Coast contact for so many overseas 
banks. We know this area best and 
. we are the only bank that covers 
these three states directly. 

We started doing business oyer a 
century ago when the Pacific Coast 
had little besides small businesses, , 
and we helped them to grow. Wejve 
helped businesses around the world 
to grow through international trade 
* and we can do the sagie for,you. * 

Simply contact ua through your 
bank or get in topch ' 
with 31 s direfctly. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Head Office: 400 California 
Streeft, San Francisco 
(415) 765-0400 
Cable; BankofCala 
Offices in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Tokyo, 

Manila & Nassau 
Mgrubff Federal Dapoait 
inaufanctf Corpdratfoo 

BANK QF CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL « 

Two Wall Street, New York 
(212) 962*5700 
Cable: BankofCala 
AffUiatesin Taiwan 
' J alt^iGuafemaIa 
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Send us 18 more 


■* 



- ,■ >• t • 1 -' . , 2'. A,. . 4 

S V. Nineteen fighting men and gear fit into 
- ^}' , Series 300 Twin Ottenf Or. 5,225 lb. Of 

r ' supp! ieS{We' tipped the gross ' weight 
; it. from 11,579 to .12,500 lb.) 

Incredible roominess. But that’s not 
the only reason Twin Otter is a military 
marvel. .. , , 

This STOL aircraft operates from 1,000 
■ foot, makeshift strips. Paradropssupplies 
j . , 0114 paratroops. Powered by a new 
.engine (or optional PT$A‘29) 
increased cruising speed is nqw 200 m.p-h. 
at 10,000Jfeet. 

Theim^rquicMy converts for photo 

’ ,% ' . 

, ;. - > - • i /*, * 1 

.. >• ■* .,t 


reconnaissan^ f n%yj§atibnaI training or 
ambulance se^ice/for 9 stretcher eAses, 
plus attendants/ ^ / 

The Series 300 Twin Otter is available 
now. 

So bring us your problems. 

We’d like to show you a little of our 
military genius. 

Tim Twin Qttar 

ThedeHaviUand Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Downsvjew,Ontario,World Leadersin STOL. 
AHewkerSiddeleyCompany, r. 4 „ , , 
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The channel tunnel: 
actually it’s been there all the time. 


It s been the best way of getting things across 
to Frenchmen for nearly 150 years, Le Figaro, 

But being an old established paper doesn’t 
make it an Old, Establishment paper. 

Le Figaro is lively, liberal, forthright. An 
authoritative yet independent voice, sympathetic 
to Britain’s entry into .{he (Jommon Market. 

Every morning ft*|read by 703,000 ABCls- 
the kommes professionals, the 

employes. (That figure represents an increase 
of 10$% oyer the la$i year.) And it has over 3% 
moreAB leaders thdh its nearest competitor. 
l SbLe Figaro ip *ne leading quality newspaper 


for up-and-coming, prdsperous, metropolitan 
Frenchmen. 

And whatever message or merchandise you 
want to get through to them wiH get throagh 
more effectively in its pages. 

For further information, contact 
Ralph Morpurgo, Albert Milhado & Co Limited 
525-527 Fulham Road,. Ldndon SW6 
Telephone 01-385 6623-6. 


Itspsol tt French for you 
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ftjtozzo Bellini, theBcmk's HeiutOfficetriWCWABA, IfAL Y. 




Founded in 1871 

Deposits over 
1 million million lire 

The largest private enterprise 
bank in Italy with 296 branches 
covering the industrial North 
and the Midlands of the country. 


London Representative Office 
299 Salisbury House, Pinsbury Circus, 
London, “EC2 
Telephone:01-628 0237 
Telex: 25932 Popnovara Ldn 
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Quebec. Canada's largest province, offers investors and industry an inexhaustible wealth 
of power. Manpower—skilled, better trained and non-migratory, a stability resulting in low 
labour turnover. Hydro-electric power—Quebec alone produces about one third of the 
nation's power. Quebec's jet-age communications system links the great St. Lawrence 
Industrial Valley, where 89% of industry is located, with all the major centers of the world. 
And the government of Quebec allows outstanding tax advantages, offers fiscal incentives. 
Whether your plans for the future call for expansion, investment or relocation, find out 
about Quebec. 
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PROPERTY 


IN FRANCE 


SALES 

LETTINGS 

VALUATIONS 

LEASEBACKS 

HAMPTON & SONS 
PARIS 

Announce that in order to keep up with the expansion of their 
practice, they have moved to larger premises at 

40 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS 8 E 
Tel. 359 5097 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, SW 1 . 

Tel.: 01-493 8222 . 

ASSOCIATE OFFICES at CITY OF LONDON, BARBADOS, 
BROMLEY, HAMPSTEAD, WIMBLEDON, MAYFIELD, JERSEY, 
SLEAFORD, PETERBOROUGH, BOSTON, GRANTHAM, 
GAINSBOROUGH. 


CORNHILL, EC3 

FREEHOLD 

BANKING/OFFICE BUILDING 

1 1,900 SQ. FT. 


WE WOULD REMIND INTERESTED PARTIES 
THAT THE CLOSING DATE FOR TENDERS 
IS DECEMBER 8, 1969 



BANKING PREMISES 



mm 
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RICHARD 
ELLIS 


85 Greceehurch Street, London, EC3 
Telephone : 01-623 4272 


iy'Amm 

West End of London, Glasgow/ Sydney, Perth, Canberra, Brussels, Paris, 

Johannesburg, vtown, Durban 
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After we put you down, 
we put you up. 

Wherever you fly with us, when we get you there we don’t 
forget you there. That’s an important part of our philosophy. 

So, we won’t just book your flight, we’ll deal with the hotel 
bookings as well. 

And that’s not all. 


We’ll also fix car hire and 
reservations on local airlines. 

Boadicea takes good care of all 
the details. Our computer complex 
specially designed to uncomplicate 
the business of travel. 

It’s all part of our service.. 

Try it, by flying with 
us soon. Any travel agent 
will put you on to us. 
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The Moon on a Shoestring 


The three American astronauts, Conrad, Bean and Gordon, 
should be on their way by the weekend to the moon’s Ocean 
of Storms, a quarter of a million miles from the quarrels and 
upsets at home. Explorers throughout history have been 
plagued by troubles over money and much else at base : the 
moon explorers are no exception. Unless the astronauts can 
capture the imagination of the average American sufficiently 
to induce him to unbutton his pocket a little bit more, there 
is no hope of achieving more than a fraction of the space pro¬ 
gramme drawn up for the next decade. Morale is low in the 
space business. A scries of walk-outs by senior scientists has 
now been followed by that of the director of the moon shots 
himself. The resignation of Dr George Mueller has been 
confirmed ; Friday’s is the last moon flight he will direct. 

So much is still at risk in these flights that the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration should be well content 
if it merely gets the three men back alive again on Monday 
week. But the three are being sent to the Ocean of Storms 
for more than just another lot of rock samples to compare with 
those collected from the Sea of Tranquillity on that triumphal 
first landing last July. The planners now want evidence of 
physical changes taking place on the moon. So much seems 
to have happened there that cannot yet be explained by any 
process known on earth. What caused the noticeable erosion of 
the surface of some rocks, and deep pitting on others? There is 
the disquieting fact that if the density of the rocks in the 
Sea of Tranquillity is typical of the moon as a whole then 
the moon is probably hollow. It is hard enough to accept the 
idea of the moon as a cracked glass ball; a ball that is both 
cracked and hollow makes the scientific imagination boggle. 
Did these processes happen once, a long time ago, or are they 
continuous ? The answers are vital befbrtfNasa*s planners can 
get down to the whole and sole point oif sending men into 
space at all : so that the moon and other planets can be 
colonised for human kind. Tte first steps towards that have 
to be pioneering settlements on the mbon ^tat could create, 
in perhaps as little as 25 yeaf*<bttt perhkpSj alaa as long as 
100 years) an artificially maintained atmosphere fo£a cost per 
acre that wopld be much. thesafnc as the |^ now 

in reclaiming a p acTepf land ff&itti the v sea* £ 

The way tfie liope to get sonic pf these answers 

this time 4ft ihgienfotis. There is, b a shallow crater on the 
Ocean of Storms; the remains of Surveyor 3 , an unmanned 
American moon probe that landed there two and a half 


years ago and then sent back to earth the clearest pictures 
of the moon’s surface that had been received, and which 
were not equalled until Neil Armstrong took similar pictures 
on the moon’s surface in July. If, Nasa thinks, Charles Conrad 
and Alan Bean can photograph those same sites again, then 
a comparison of their pictures with the earlier robot ones 
might show up any surface changes that have taken place in 
the intervening two and a half years. If Conrad and Bean 
can slither 150 feet down into the crater and hack bits off Sur¬ 
veyor to take back to earth, this will give some idea of 
whether earth-made structures undergo any degradation on 
the moon. 

But in asking the astronauts to attempt this Nasa is 
demanding a pinpoint landing almost on a crater’s edge ; 
to land more than 1,200 feet away could be too far 
to walk the distance from the lunar module to Surveyor 3 . 
Too close to the edge, and the module itself could be in 
trouble on landing and take-off. Conrad and Beah are being 
asked to go down into the crater ; down, that is, a sloping 
side of 14 to 15 degrees and out of radio contact with earth, 
home, and the command module with Richard Gordon 
circling above. What Nasa is asking is not easy, and may not 
even be possible. 

This may be why the Americans are not emphasising at 
this stage just how much importance they attach to those 
special photographs. They are probably more vital to Nasafs 
long-term plans than packages of scientific instruments that 
this and later Apollo flights will place on the moon. But the 
result pf all this, discretion is that, the man in the street does 
not appreciate it. Nasa has persistently sought to'present the 
manned space flight programme as if the astronauts were 
scientists advancing the cause of .human kn<^fcd$e, instead 
of colonists carving out new territory. Consequently the 
scientists have grown dissatisfied and disgruntled with the way 
the space programme has been handled and h^ve nPt 
hesitated to say so (see page 45 ), while the man in tfife street, 
whose children and grandchildren stand to gain most from 
the opening up of the moon, still does not clearly perceive what 
the astronauts are trying, to do. More peopfe in more coun¬ 
tries will be able to Watch Conrad and Bean working pn the 
moon than saw last july% fim landing. But nothing has yet 
been said whichconvinces the American tax-payer that space 
is worth more than the one-half of 1 per cent of gross national 
product that it is now getting—or in round figures, give br take 
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a few hundred million dollars, $4 billion a year. 

If the Americans colonise the moon, they will have to do it 
by other means than one-off Apollo space shots. Two men in 
a lunar module cannot live long enough on the surface even 
to start to dig in. Can they b t supplied by unmanned robot 
cargo rockets ? This is, of course, conceivable but it is expen¬ 
sive and would still be on too small a scale. The only course 
is the one mapped out by Nasa, involving the construction of 
orbiting space stations where big moon rockets can be 
assembled out of components ferried up from earth. That in 
turn requires the development of space shuttles—reusable 
rockets with a working life of ten years—which will ferry the 
components between earth and the orbiting stations. Nasa 
wants this system to be completed and working by the mid- 
1970s. This would provide the supply route for the settlement 
of the first 12-man moon colonies in the 1980s. But such 
a programme cannot be carried out on $4 billion a 
year. The space shuttle alone is expected, on the first crude 
estimates, to take $6 billion to develop, and experience shows 
that most space estimates double and treble as work proceeds. 

The men who run Nasa have been criticised for the unreal¬ 
istic way in which they prepared a programme on a timetable 
that they know Congress will accept, but that Congress will 
not pay for. There are signs now that just when Nasa is 
achieving its greatest technical triumph its own internal 
organisation is falling apart. When all Nasa’s resources were 
concentrated on the single object of a moon landing its semi- 
autonomous laboratories, scattered over the breadth of the 
United States and including that under the formidable V-2 
designer, Mr Wehrncr von Braun, worked as a team. The 
problem of controlling them from the centre did not arise—at 
least, not acutely. It does now. Contractors who depend on 
Nasa for part of their livelihood see, as the post-Apollo space 
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programme slips a year, and then another year, headquarters 
control over the great research stathins atnl their overldw 
slip along with it. 

This is a problem’that President Nixdtt will have to take 
in hand as soon as he has finished congratulating the Apollo 
12 astronauts when they get home again, and even more 
urgently if they do not. It could provide Europe’s opportunity 
for raising the question of participation. Europe will not have 
its own manned space programme in the lifetime of anyone 
now breathing, even though its gross national product could 
support a very respectable one if the will were there. But 
it is a serious matter to see the United States and the Russians 
preparing to colonise space and to have no part in it. It is 
simple enough to suggest a formula for the international 
financing of Nasa along the lines on which communication 
satellites are now internationally financed. With tfyis addi¬ 
tional outside cash a moon colony could become a possibility 
within six years. But if the Americans have to carry the 
burden alone it will not be possible this side of a decade. 

The American willingness to accept this sort of outside 
help has increased rather than decreased since the first 
successful moon landing, possibly with the wider realisation 
that landing on the moon was only the start, not the finish, 
of space travel. Looking at the restlessness and frustration of 
the most highly educated section of this generation’s youth, 
can the countries of Europe seriously contemplate staying out¬ 
side a human venture that offers an outlet for repressed 
energies and high ambition ? Today’s astronauts are middle- 
aged test pilots. The most severe stress they endure is only 
about four times the pull of gravity, well within the capacity 
of the ordinary, flabby, mortal. Space is for heroes today 
because it is run on a shoestring. It is tomorrow we should 
be thinking of. 


Eleven days hard 

Launch of the Yankee Clipper spacecraft 
from Cape Kennedy expected just before 
5.30 p.m., BST on Friday afternoon in 
spite of alarums and hold-ups. including a 
leaking tank on Wednesday. By Thursday, 
the tank had been replaced and the count¬ 
down was back on schedule. 

Moon orbit should be reached early on 
the morning of Tuesday, November 18th, 
at around 5 a.m. 

Landing is scheduled for 8 a.m. the next 
day, with the astronauts making their 
first sortie on to the surface at noon, and 
staying there for three and a half hours. 
First job after landing is to turn on the 
colour television camera, then to pick up 
a quick " contingency ” rock sample which 
ii packed into the lunar module, Intrepid, 


before both astronauts set up their radio 
antenna, plant the American flag and 
photograph everything within range. 

Scientific experiments come in a special 
package forming a miniature laboratory, 
other versions of which are due to be left 
on later landing sites to form a crude 
instrument network on the moon. Accom¬ 
panied by a small, radio-activity powered 
generator, the equipment provides for five 
separate experiments, all concerned with 
the moon’s structure and origin and includ¬ 
ing a rather better, seismometer than 
Apollo 11 carried, with a working life of 
two years. (The Apollo 11 one turned out 
to have mechanical faults, but at least one 
reading was a genuine earthquake 
or rock-slide on the moon.) Having 
set these up, switched them on and 


photographed them, the astronauts will 
just about have had it, and after 
collecting 341b of rocks apiece and taking 
a core sample, they will return to rat and 
sleep on Intrepid. 

Surveyor’s crater should be reached on 
Thursday, both astronauts leaving Intrepid 
shortly before 7 a.m., trekking to the crater 
and going down it on the end of a rope. 
The odds are that this will take them out 
of radio contact with earth. On whether 
both decide to risk it depends on whether 
they can actually dismantle parts of Sur¬ 
veyor to take back. 

Departure from the moon is due between 
3 and 4 p.m. the same day and docking 
with Yankee Clipper at around 7 p.m. 
Friday, November 21st is spent orbiting 
the moon. 

Splash-down should be at 10 p.m. on 
Monday, November 24th. 



Wednesday: eorgfut with those instruments. Thursday: heigh ho, to the crater wo go—ond.it doesn't toot VBOft down in this drawing 
ci Nose's . 
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Britain's Breathing Space 

October's trade figures are still reasonably cheering for Mr Jenkins, but the 
course of wage inflation is not 


Britain’s overseas trade surplus for October has been recorded 
as £3 million. If allowance is made for the net bunching of 
exports because of the authorities’ latest busy statistical 
inquiries, the figure would be a deficit of £7 million. If the 
authorities had been using the method of counting which 
they used up to June—but which, they now think, under- 
recorded exports by about a net £12 million a month—the 
deficit 0 would have been listed as £19 million. Any of these 
three figures may be nearest the truth, because it is now, 
rather ominously, stated that there have been rather longer 
delays than expected in getting codifiable results from the 
special search, since early August, through all documents 
at the ports. 

On any reckoning, however, the country has been m 
surplus on its visible trade over the past three months. That 
surplus has ranged down from an average £23 million a 
month that the authorities like to talk about, through an 
average £12 million that they prefer to believe, to a real 
figure that is unlikely to be very much smaller. To this should 
be added Britain’s usual surplus on invisibles (income from 
overseas dividends, insurance, etc) which averaged more than 
£50 million a month in the first half of 1969, and which 
the Central Statistical Office is probably too conservative in 
estimating at only about £40 million a month now. From 
this you have to subtract the untabulated imports of Ameiican 
military aircraft, which have averaged £12 million a month 
since August. But that still leaves a total current surplus 
which is rather above or below £40 million a month (i.e. 
rather above or below £480 million a year), according to 
whether you think that the Central Statistical Office’s probable 
underestimate of the invisibles outweighs the Board of Trade’s 
possible overestimate of the visible balance. Our guess is 
that invisibles still are nearer to £50 million than £40 million 
a month, and that the true current surplus is still running 
at rather above £500 million a year. More important, the 
capital account of the balance of payments—which used to 
absorb several hundred million pounds a year—has probably 
been in approximate balance since the spring. Britain may 
now have temporarily stopped its net investment abroad. 

All of this makes Mr Wilson very pleased indeed. But the 
really important questions are three. Will it last ? What’s 
brought it about ? Where should policy go from here ? 

For the shorMerm, it still seems reasonable to give an 
optimistic answer to the first question. The main reason 
for hoping that Britain’s balance of payments may remain 
strong in the next few months is that America’s seems likely 
to remain weak, and that Germany’s will surely get less 
strong than it has been before its revaluation. This short-term 
optimism would prove very wrong if America went into a 
real recession, and began sharply to cut back its imports ; but 
the latest signs suggest that Mr Nixon’s Administration is 
merely managing to put his country into an inflationary 
stagnation, which, as Britain has learned so often in the 
1960s, is quite consistent with a horrible balance of payments. 

The reason for Britain’s economic success this year seems 
to lie, very largely, in the fact that a squeeze on the money 
supply has worked wonders : in a country where previous 
draconian increases in taxes, without an accompanying 
squeeze on money supply, have had consistently disappoint¬ 
ing results. Until this year Britain had contrasted with other 
big industrial countries in relying much more cm fiscal 
policy, much less oil restricting money supply; it had also 
been consistently less successful in its aims, It is obtuse to 


pretend that the change-over in achievement has accom¬ 
panied the change-over in policy by pure coincidence, There 
is room for some worry here, because it is now known that 
between July and September there was a rise in money 
supply which more than offset its sharp fall between April 
and June ; but money still remained sufficiently tight for 
the stockholding of imports to be kept down (although it 
may have begun to rise again in October), for businessmen 
to realise that they couJd sometimes raise cash more quickly 
by selling goods abroad than at home, and for the rate of 
overseas investment to have been restricted. 

That suggests how policy needs to be handled in the 
pre-election year ahead. It will be best if the Government 
keeps a tight control on the money supply, and if it directs 
tax concessions towards the fields that could otherwise be 
most discriminately hit by this method of economic control : 
in brief, this means making tax reductions that will encour¬ 
age greater fixed investment by manufacturing industry, the 
low level of which is now Britain's greatest economic weak* 
ness. The latest Treasury assessment of the economic 
situation makes the very most of any figures that suggest 
fixed investment could remain buoyant, and the very least of 
any figures that suggest wage inflation is out of hand. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury has to admit that the index 
of average earnings in July and August taken together was 
already 3 per cent above its level in January-March, less 
than six months before ; and that in the period October- 
Dcrember the number of inflationary settlements is likely 
to rise considerably. The danger is that in the autumn and 
early winter of this year, as in most of the same period 
last year, there could again be a trend for the earnings index 
to rise by about 1 per cent a month. If that were really 
allowed to last, and if it really spread across the whole 
wages and salaries bill of some £25,000 million a year it 
would amount to an injection into consumers' pockets at a 
flabergasting annual rate of £3,000 million. 

Of course, it could not be allowed to last. But in the 
absence of a proper incomes policy, from which the Gov¬ 
ernment has run away, there are only two ways of dealing 
with this sort of upsurge. Either, first, you keep a tight hold 
on money supply, in which case wage inflation is likely to 
slow down after taxes have drained liquid funds out of 
industry (thus hitting investment even harder). Or, secondly, 
you allow money supply to increase, so that firms are able 
to recoup by putting up prices ; but in that case you have 
lost your previous control over economic policy. It is this 
second result that seems most likely during Mr Wilson's 
pre-election year. That is why, for the medium term, one 
still fears that Britain’s hard-earned breathing space may 
turn out to be just another hurried gasp, as the country 
once more temporarily jerks its head above the waves. 


The past five months' trade figures 
(seasonally adjusted, £ million) 



Reported 

Net bunching “Corrected” 


visible trade 

or under¬ 

balance* 


balance* 

recording of 
exports 

June 

-24 

+12 

-12 

July 

-37 

+ 6 

-32 

August 

+40 

- 7 

+33 

September 

+25 

-16 

+10 

October 

+ 3 

-10 

- 7 

Avtraga AugustOctobar 

+23 

-It 

+72 

•Excluding tfanaactbna relating to US military aircraft Hncmdad' by ExImSahk era 4ft, 
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Nixon's Balancing Act 

it has sufficed to keep him out of the worst trouble at home so far, 
but America needs something more now 


President Nixon, going to Cape Kennedy to watch Apollo 12 
lift off for the moon, is participating in the only one of 
America’s current enterprises which has been completely 
successful so far. While he is away Washington will see the 
confluence of the discontents which many Americans now 
feel about almost everything (including, indeed, even the 
moon programme, or rather its cost). On Friday and Satur¬ 
day the second round of this autumn’s demonstrations 
against the war in Vietnam will concentrate on the capital 
v for details sec page 46), with young and old, established 
atid estranged, trooping in to protest against the price in 
lives, in destruction of property, in neglect of urgent prob- 
lfcms, in f loss of influence, that they believe the United States 
is paying for continuing a war that to them seems pointless. 
Disgust at the war is the hard centre of their dissatisfaction 
but this encompasses much more, more perhaps than they 
realise themselves, and an end to the war may even spread 
the dissatisfaction rather than dissipate it. 

The development of the Vietnam war coincided with 
the increasing realisation that affluence had solved only some 
of the problems of poverty and had added its own problems, 
that it was actually helping to make the country unfit to live 
in rather than establishing a Utopia. In its most extreme 
form the resultant disillusion has led to attacks on the whole 
structure of the present systems; the anarchism of the 
Weathermen and other groups dedicated to disruption may 
introduce a violence to this weekend’s demonstrations that, 
the organisers fear, may alienate the sympathy won by the 
restraint of the peaceful October demonstration. But the 
extremists clearly remain only a very small section of the 
disaffected and have little support even among young people. 
A larger proportion, however, especially in the universities, 
is tempted to drop out of the system altogether—a path of 
least resistance which most of them will eventually realise 
leads to a dead end. 

By going to Cape Kennedy Mr Nixon avoids the 
confrontation which his over-rigid Department of Justice 
may still precipitate in Washington this weekend. Some of his 
other associates, notably Vice President Agnew, have for 
some time been displaying their lack of understanding of 
the complex emotions which underlie the prevalent dissent. 
Among sophisticated observers the belief is that Mr Nixon 
encourages this public obtuseness in order to keep happy the 
conservative supporters, particularly the Southerners, to whom 
he owed his election last year. Other sops to them have been 
the attempt to delay racial integration in Mississippi schools, 
which brought such a sharp rebuke from the Supreme Court 
last month, and to nominate Judge Haynsworth to that court, 
which may bring a sharp rebuke from the Senate next week 
when it votes on the nomination. 

At the same time Mr Nixon looks after his left wing as 
well, appointing liberals to his staff and to his cabinet to 
offset conservatives, putting forward progressive welfare pro¬ 
posals, asking Congress to make conscription less onerous. 
All of this gap-bridging operation is a hard-headed political 
calculation directed at next year’s congressional elections, 
when there is a faint chance that Mr Nixon’s Republicans^ 
may oust the present Democratic majorities, and even more 
at 197a, when Mr Nixon will presumably offer himself 
for re-election, hoping to get a more satisfying majority than 
he did in 1968. This is a tabulation which paid its first 
dividend.ladftpveek, when the Republicans won the governor- 
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ships of Virginia, an archetypal southern state which had 
been Democratic for 83 years, and of New Jersey, an equally 
archetypal northern one, Democratic for the past 16 years. 

But the strategy is a statesman’s as well as a politician’s, 
an aspect of a desirable attempt to keep a divided country 
from splitting still farther. Some Americans feel that this 
also plays a part in the President’s handling of the business 
of bringing the Vietnam war to an end. According to this 
view he is afraid that to withdraw as quickly as possible, 
as the anti-war groups desire—and thus in effect aeftnitting 
defeat—would bring a right-wing reaction that would make 
the McCarthyism of the early 1950s look mild. Although last 
week’s elections suggest that the backlash against liberalism 
is checked, for the present, such fears still seem justifiable, 
quite apart from the more important considerations 
about deserting allies and responsibilities that make it 
impossible for the United States to walk out of Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, in Washington today it is generally lakcn for 
granted that the war will soon end, provided that the North 
Vietnamese allow it to do so. Already spending on it is 
running down and those concerned with planning are com¬ 
peting to convince their superiors that they have the best 
ideas about how to use the cash that will be freed—the 
“ peace ” dividend—and the extra tax revenue that will be 
yielded by an expanding economy—the “ growth ” 
dividend. How much there will actually be available to try 
to satisfy the aspirations of the dissident young and the dis¬ 
illusioned old, and what forms the effort will take, depends 
on how much the military manage to keep for themselves 
and how much Congress decides to return to the citizens 
in the form of tax reliefs. The general belief is that, for 
so long at least as inflation goes on pushing up the costs 
of running the government, there will be little cash to spare. 

One of the President’s chief concerns, apparent in a number 
of his proposals, is for a devolution of authority, to reverse 
the trend that has taken power away from the states and 
given it to the federal government. That the federal govern¬ 
ment now has more power than it can manage satisfactorily 
seems undeniable but whether state governments arc capable 
of doing better is doubted by many. In particular they doubt 
whether Governors, naturally favoured by Mr Nixon since 
32 out of the 50 arc now Republicans and since their 
influence on the political leanings of their states is substan¬ 
tial, will pay sufficient financial attention to the urgent needs 
of the Democratic cities. 

The difficulties of the cities arc at the heart of most of 
America’s current problems, both social and racial, but the 
cities now have a new champion, if he will accept the part, 
in Mayor Lindsay of New York. Rejected by his own 
Republican party, he was re-elected, with the help of a pro¬ 
gressive coalition, largely because he dramatiseef the inability 
of big cities to make life decent for their inhabitants without 
more help from state capitals and from Washington. His 
approach should appeal particularly to the shifting coali¬ 
tion of liberals which has been asserting itself in Congress 
this year, criticising the sacrosanct military, ■ forcing more 
money on the President than he wants for education, intro¬ 
ducing tax>reforma, giving a new vitality to the legislative 
branch; this is cpio.amtiibution to his “ new federalism 11 that 
Mr Nixon might prefer not to. have. 

Such constructive, challenging independence is possible 
because the leaders of the Democratic majority in Congress 
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are weak and because Mr Nixon has hardly tried to provide 
a substitute leadership. Indeed, so far the main characteristic 
of this first year of his presidency has been the way in which 
he has held himself aloof from the political battle. His concern 
has seemed to be mainly with keeping the balance—between 
defeat at home and in the field in the Vietnam war, between 
inflation and recession in the domestic economy (and neither 
of these inherited situations has yet been safely stabilised) 
and between the disparate groups of his own supporters. 
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Such circumstances are not conducive todecisive-leadership, 
although recently Mr Nixon has been using thepowepof 
the presidency more actively. A low-k^ycd «t&hnj^ 
have been the right beginning for a man chosen to head 
a disaffected country by a minority of its voters. But now 
the time is coming when he must show whether he has the 
sensitivity to appreciate why the marchers are going to 
Washington this weekend and how to answer them, and the 
imagination to restore America's confidence in itself. 



A Chance for Italy 

Signor Forlani's election as secretary of the Christian Democrats gives his party 
its opportunity to put new life into a dangerously lethargic government 


So many characters come and go on the stage of Italian 
politics that it requires a computer to tell the audience 
which is the hero and which are the extras. But the new 
secretary-general of the Christian Democrat party does 
stand out from his predecessor. Elected last weekend by the 
party’s national council by 157 votes out of 172, Signor 
Forlani represents a new type of Christian Democrat 
politician : younger, less clerical-mindcd, less dogmatic. 
Signor Forlani has age on his side—he is only 43—and, 
more important, he has his party background. The group 
he belongs to, one of nine that make up the Christian 
Democrats, is headed by Signor Fanfani. Tin's group, through 
the powerful personality of its leader (who has himself made 
a comeback since he lost control of the party a decade ago) 
and through Signor Forlani, now has a chance to stamp 
its image on the party as a whole. It would be wrong to 
say that a new consensus has emerged. The Christian 
Democrats are much too heterogeneous for that. They are 
broadly speaking Roman Catholics by birth who subscribe 
to a parliamentary system of government : their individual 
points of view go from far right to far left, and their long 
postwar dominance is probably on the decline. But the 
election of Signor Forlani does give them another chance 
to pull themselves together : to direct the drama instead of 
merely being the largest and clumsiest actor shuffling his 
way across the stage. 

For there is little doubt that a prerequisite to the restora¬ 
tion of public confidence in Italy’s political system is for 
the initiative to be taken and held by the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. Only theq can the task of recreating the centre-left 
coalition be taken in hand. It may seem strange to say that 
Italy’s best hope lies in putting together ag^in a coalition 
which over the past five years has been singularly unsuccess¬ 
ful in implementing some very basic domestic reforms. But 
the current social and industrial crisis in Italy is not merely 
the accompaniment of a round of wage bargaining. It is 
symptomatic of a profound disillusionment on the part of 
a large minority of Italians who have not been ible to 
share in the country’s striking economic prosperity. 

Signor Forlani’s speech when he was elected contained 
little that was new. He proposed that the present minority 
government of Christian Democrats albnfl5,; under Signor , 
Rumor, should stay in power at least until regional and 
local government elections are held next spril^. That ruJeB 
out an early general election. He also rejected possibility, 
of bringing the Communist party into 
His thoughts/about an “ advanced refomjife 
the kind of monologue, that sends an ^umtfOCe' td^sleCp. 
His solution to the crisis is an ambiguous orfe^ whicS tfoes 
not mean to say that it' will not be effective ; but neither 


does it make a clean break with the past few months* Yet 
Signor Forlani is probably now the one man who can move 
the Christian Democrats in the necessary direction* 

The fact is that there is no acceptable alternative to 
a new go at the centre-left formula. A quick election is out, 
partly because Italian members of parliament do not like 
facing the electorate more than once every four years— 
a disreputable argument—but also, which is a better 
reason, because it would probably have resulted 
in gains for the Communists at the expense of the Socialists 
and the Social Democrats. The result would have been a 
polarisation of politics between the Christian Democrats and 
the Communists which would make any non-communist 
coalition impossible. A centre-right coalition between the 
Christian Democrats, the Social Democrats and the Liberals 
is not on the cards because the left wing of the Christian 
Democrat party would not support it. A left-wing coalition 
between the Socialists, the Communists and the extreme left- 
wing Party of Proletarian Unity, though it has the dubious 
merit of being officially supported by the Communists, would 
founder on the opposition of moderate Socialists. 

Another possibility (and strangely enough one suggested 
by one member of the Communist party) is a two-party 
coalition between the Christian Democrats and the Socialists, 
which would have the help of the Communist party in 
drawing up a programme of domestic reforms : the Com¬ 
munists taking some of the credit for any success, without 
sharing in any setbacks. But neither the Social Democrats 
nor the Socialists are willing to join any coalition until 
after the regional elections next spring. Furthermore, for all 
the apparent attraction ol ,ifs proposal, the Communist 
party’s attachment tb the parliamentary system is still a 
delicate floweh A week ago, at the anniversary of the 1917 
revolution, Signor Longo rCaflljlned his party’s fidelity to 
the revolutionary example Of Russia. He also reasserted his 
idea of the " Italian road” to socialism, free* from ligiii 
bureaucracy ap4 democratic centralism* you need a large 
pinch of salt to fake that combination.' 

The Christian Democrat government ojTjSignor J^umior 
has done more than survive three difficult mbntb& Tfce 
fact that regional elections will take place when they y$il, 
and the faft that a university bill Jhaa been prepfa^ tbr 
plantation to parl&ment^ are to it$,fcred&- SignorRumor 
much ability ; ifany man can take the’pranier- 
)*Mpjo ; a new centre-left coalition it will quite pebbly: be 
Ihe. Buihc needs a party tha^ >>lt 

is Signor^Forlani’s 

•‘imf^gd^ns its base, the■ fu^inehw^fliS^ will 

n^ l>e pushed througli;andthe Chi^^'Jp|^perats will 
6e killed by their own inertia. * f 
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BRITAIN 


The state to which she is 
accustomed 


Twice this week, British television has 
shown American videotape of Prince 
Philip chatting about the monarchy busi¬ 
ness in a way in which neither he nor the 
Queen has seen fit to discuss it before the 
television cameras of the country that 
foots their bills. 

In the first of these interviews, Prince 
Philip told a panel of American reporters 
that the British monarchy goes into the 
red next year. Prince Philip can certainly 
say that this was not very sensational ; 
everyone knows that the civil list paid 
to the Queen and her family was fixed in 
1952, and the cost of living has risen by 
69 per cent since. There have been 
mutterings about a squeezed budget 
roughly ever since selective employment 
tax, which, unlike income tax or death 
duties, the Queen does pay, was intro¬ 
duced. But this was the first public and 
specific comment made by the Queen or 
her husband, and both the question on 
the television programme and the reaction 
of the British press and Parliament should 
have been foreseen. 

By Monday, the Prime Minister had 
decided he would have to make a state¬ 
ment. On Tuesday he told the Commons 
that an agreement had previously been 


reached to appoint a select committee to 
review the civil list after the next 
election. This agreement is obviously as 
much between Mr Wilson and Mr Heath 
as between the Government and the 
Palace. Meanwhile the Queen will meet 
any deficit out of “ funds available to her 
other than public funds.” This means the 
revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, a 
semi-private royal asset of 52,000 acres 
of land in Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
Cheshire from which the Queen at 
present gets about £230,000 a year. 

Since it would need over £800,000 a 
year, at present prices, to equal in real 
terms the £475,000 a year granted to the 
Queen in 1952, some of Mr Wilson’s own 
backbenchers would prefer to delay a 
decision as long as possible. Although it 
was the Labour party, in 1952, which 
suggested that the civil list should be 
fixed at a lower figure and reviewed every 
ten years, no one was then thinking of this 
sort of a rise. There are a number of 
lories who are already arguing that the 
civil list should be raised to this figure, 
and before it becomes a matter of party 
political dispute it is worth spelling out 
just why this simplistic approach has 
become impractical. 


The figure of £800,000 would be 
wrong because the original civil list 
contained padding, of at least £70,000 
a year, against inflation. The surplus in 
the early years was to be used to cover 
any deficit in the later years of the reign. 
If the Queen had made no economies, this 
reserve would have been exhausted by 
about 1966; since she has, for example, 
cut her staff by 15 per cent, it has lasted 
until this year. But if the Queen is not 
given another margin this time, the need 
for yet another review will probably 
arise soon. On the other hand, how could 
a margin ever be big enough to cater 
for the rest of the reign without being of 
quite staggering proportions ? 

One solution to all of these problems 
is to take yet more of the Queen’s 
expenses off the civil list and on to 
departmental votes. This has been the 
trend for two centuries. The original 
bargain, by which the government took 
over the crown estates, which now bring 
in over £3 million a year, and handed 
out a civil list, meant that the government 
took on the cost of providing for all kinds 
of things—such as parliamentary officials 
—which no one would ever now suppose 
to be the Queen’s responsibility. But today 
the sovereign does not even heat and 
light her own palaces, nor does she pay 
for the upkeep of the fabric, nor does 
she pay her plumbers and carpenters, nor 
does she pay for the royal yacht 
Britannia, or the royal flight, or her travel 
expenses on royal tours, or even, some¬ 
times, for the presents she takes with her. 
This is why the argument that this swop, 
repeated at the beginning of each reign, 
is a bad one for the sovereign is a fallacy. 

On the other hand, almost all the 
expenses which the Queen meets out of 
the civil list, as well as those which have 
been transferred, would have to be met 
whatever sort of head of state there was 
in Britain. The opinion polls show that 
the vast majority still prefers this job to 
be done by the royal family. It would 
therefore be unreasonable to expect the 
Queen to pay for services^ which are 
demanded of her by the people and the 
state, although some Labour MPs would 
argue the opposite, simply because she 
owes her vast hereditary wealth to her 
hereditary position. 

But the private fortune, although 
obviously vast, can be overestimated, since 
many of the Queen’s immensely valuable 
^possessions—the jewellery, the. paintings, 
the stamp collection—are hardly personal 
property ; if they were, they would have 

S he to Paris with the Duke of Windsor, 
sorge VI, for example, had to buy 
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Now we return over $ 100 every 90 days... and never expect to stop! 


Would you like a second income — without another job? 

If you have S 500 and can save S 100 a month for a short time (about 40 months on the record) - you 
can have a good second income. Every 90 days your check could be overS 100. What's more, this 
check might increase as the years go by ... It will come to you as long as you live and then continue 
to your heirs... and their heirs - forever! 

Naturally, to cite exact figures we must base them on our past performance. But we do feel that our 
future performance will achieve good results too. 

Let us explain how almost anybody today can have a second income: 

First, look at the Investment Table. This is the actual increase for those who invested in Capital Growth 
Fund. The first investment was S 500. Then, each month for 41 months another S100 was added. At the 
end of 41 months the total value of the investment was S 10 255.61. 


Here are the figures: 




Amount 

Valua of 



sant ua 

Sharaa 

Sept. 24,1662 

S 500 

s - 

Oet. 

1,1962 

100 

563.31 

Nov. 

1 t 1962 

, 100 

619.18 

Doc. 

1,1962 

100 

764.86 

Jan. 

i, lees 

100 

86244 

Feb. 

1.1963 

100 

956.15 

March 1.1963 

100 

1032.40 

April 

1,1963 

100 

1162.14 

May 

1.1963 

100 

1306.11 

June 

1,1963 

100 

1441.44 

July 

1,1963 

100 

1494.22 

Aug. 

11963 

100 

1607.93 

Sept 

1,1963 

100 

1827.26 

Oct 

1,1965 

100 

1893.96 

Nov. 

1,1963 

100 

2078.48 

Dec. 

1,1963 

100 

2067.10 

Jan. 

1,1964 

100 

2287.10 

Fab. 

1,1964 

100 

2467.70 

March 

1,1964 

100 

2642.93 

April 

1,1964 

100 

2862.24 

May 

1,1964 

100 

2816.99 

Juna 

1,1964 

100 

3064.44 

July 

1,1964 

100 

3196.13 

Aug. 

1,1964 

100 

3292.80 

Sapti 

1,1964 

100 

3150.24 

Oct 

1,1964 

100 

3510.19 

Nov. 

1,1964 

100 

3641.06 

Dac. 

1,1964 

100 

3697.94 

Jan. 

1,1966 

100 

368845 

Fab. 

1,1966 

100 

418648 

March 

1,1966 

100 

4676.08 

April 

1,1966 

100 

4666*29 

May 

1,1966 

100 

488345 

Juna 

1,1966 

100 

4922.29 

July 

1,1966 

100 

4027.99 

Aug. 

1,1965 

100 

446946 

Sapt 

1,1968 

100 

630341 

Oct 

1,1966 

100 

602241 

llOv* 

1.1966 

100 

714846 

Dac. 

1.1966 

100 

834744 

Jan. , 

1,1966 

100 

8936.74 

F9b. 

1,1966 

100 

1025641 


Total* 4«<)p 


Wh*p the investment reached s 10'255.61 pay¬ 
ments bythdnvestor were stopped. The investment 
was changed to a withdrawal plan (S10000 mini¬ 
mum) with 27« of the balance to be returned by check 
to the investor every 60 days. 


From this time, April 1,1966 to now — here are 
the actual checks sent - and the investor's balan¬ 
ce in Capital Growth Fund: 



Payments made 

Balance 


to Investor 

InCQF 

April 1,1966 


S 10*474.76 

April 1,1966 

120940 

10*26646 

July 1,1966 

19340 

9*47143 

Oct 1,1966 

16044 

7*37641 

Jan. 1,1967 

16449 

7*57049 

April 1,1967 

19043 

9*33143 

July 1,1967 

206.71 

10*12846 

Oct 1,1967 

21347 

10*46048 

Jan. 1,1968 

22947 

11*22442 

April 1,1968 

17642 

8*62449 

July 1,1968 

20340 

9*971.28 

Oct 1,1968 

193.96 

9*60648 

Jan. 1,1969 

193.12 

9*46349 

April 1,1969 

16649 

7 68741 

July 1,1969 

126.15 

613248 

Total S 2 5S&97 



Note that already more than one-half of the total 
he invested has been returned. Of course, depend¬ 
ing on when you begin, results will vary somewhat. 

If you will start with S10000 - or more - you can 
immediately take part in our 2% withdrawal plan. 
The more money you start with - the bigger your 
second income will be. 

Capital Growth Fund aggressively seeks to make 
your money grow. For each investment you make 
with us, the fund itself adds borrowed money. This 
fund is unique in that it is a U.S. dollar mutual fund, 
registered in the Bahama Islands (tax-free). This 
helps you get all your money can earn. 

Why not start right now? Full details will be sent 
by airmail. 


I have leoal access to U.S. dollars. 

CAPITAL GROWTH REAL ESTATE FUND 

Dept. TEC 

P.O.Box 268. MOhlebachstr. 25,CH-8024Zurich/Swltterland 
Name: 

- . |plMM print) 

Address:__ ■ 
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Win all Europe as 
your home market 

...andyoullbea 

BEACargoman 


It& the profitable thing to be 


BEA Cargomen are 
manufacturers right on the 
doorstep of every European 
market. BEA put them there fast 
with more frequent cargo flights to 
more European destinations than 
any other airline. 

But that's only the start. BEA 
Cargomen have lower warehousing, 
packaging and insurance costs... 
less pilferage and damages... 
simpler documentation. With 
BEA’s new, fast Merchantman 


aircraft, they get an even better 
service for loads large or small. 
And they get full advice from 
ICAB*. 

BEA Cargomen depend on BEA 
Cargo to help them win - and hold - 
valuable European markets in the 
face of fierce competition. And 
show greater profitability into the 
bargain. 

Join them. Win profitable 
European markets for yourself. 
They’re nearer than you think/ 


*Take the first step to becoming a 
BEA Cargoman by asking the 
International Cargo Advisory Bureau 
to provide a cost comparisonfor your 
European export operation-* free. IVs 
another exclusive-to-BEA service . 


For farther details contact: 
International Cargo Advisory Bureau, 
BEA, Cargocentre Europe, 

Heathrow Airport-Loodon, P.O. B&c 99, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 



(6^1(1® 


Puts youfirst in Europe 




Sandringham and Balmoral from his 
brother. And no one else asking f 6 r a rise 
expects a means test. But then no one 
else has such special tax advantages from 
their job. While the civil list was being 
reduced, or at worst raised very little, it 
was possible to forget about these. They 
must now be taken into account. It is 
impossible to determine what the civil 
list—that is the direct payment which the 
country must reasonably bear for the 
upkeep of the monarchy—should be 
without knowing what the size of the 
indirect payment—that is the special tax 
advantages on the Queen’s private 
fortun&—is. 

Until the value of these tax concessions 
is known, neither Parliament nor the 
public can judge how much the direct 
subvention should be increased, either by 
way of the civil list or by the Govern¬ 
ment assuming direct responsibility for 
more of the Queen’s expenses. In the 
meantime, Mr Wilson is quite right not 
to be stampeded by hard luck stories 
told on American television. 

Wellingborough 

Writing it off 


The Government’s decision this week to 
hold the Wellingborough by-election in 
the first week of December tpok most 
people by surprise. This is a highly 
marginal seat where the Tories need only 
a 2.4 per cent swing to win, and it seemed 
an ideal by-election for the Government 
to hold up its sleeve until early next year 
when it would have been a good litmus 
test: had it stayed red, Mr Wilson might 
have been tempted to hold an early 
general election. By moving the writ for 
the by-election now the Government has 
effectively written off the seat, for it can¬ 
not hold it on the current pro-Tory swing. 

But it would be wrong to regard this 
as any sure sign that Mr Wilson is not 
even bothering to consider an election 
before next year’s budget. If the Labour 
party decided that Wellingborough was 
lost whenever it was fought—it is highly 
volatile as well as marginal—by getting 
rid of it now Mr Wilson lias probably 
increased his freedom of action for next 
year. Whatever encouraging swing might 
have shown up in Wellingborough next 
January or February—and Labour could 
lose the seat on a swing which would save 
the Government at the general election— 
it would have done Labour’s morale no 
good at all to go into such an election 
within a few weeks of losing a seat. 

If he wants a by-election to test the 
water in the new year, Mr Wilson can 
always arrange for an MP who is retiring 
at the next general election anyway to 
give up a seat which Labour is unlikely 
to lose. By getting rid of Wellingborough 
now, his options still open .for taking 
a chance in February, March or early 
April. But The Economises guess is still 
that he wants more time, and another, 
and nicer, budget behind him first. 


Parliament ■ 

■ ■ .. ■■ ■ - . !■' n' l ? , » , ■ m i, , . i, „ t 

Degrading 

—"■ v ■■■ . .. ; »■ 

In the Commons qn Wednesday it was 
Mr Jhmes Dickens, the left vd&g MJ* fqjr 
West Lewisham, who spoke thfe moft jRjj- 
ting epitaph on die Government’s fi<Jdfc 
over parliamentary boundaries; u I anv^ 
not prepared to see my membership of%hxt 
House degraded in this way. Consequently 
I will have none of it” Unfortunately, all 
but a handful of his colleagues proved 
only too willing to degrade themselves, 
and Mr Callaghan had a majority of 53 
for his sick joke of introducing four 
motions to give effect to the Boundary 
Commission’s changes in parliamentary 
constituencies, and then whipping the 
Government’s majority into defeating his 
own motions. 

These changes were expected to benefit 
the Tories at the next election ; they 
might well have given them around 15 
extra seats. For all the claptrap about wait¬ 
ing until local government is reorganised 
before changing parliamentary boundaries, 
that is the real motive for the fiddle. The 
next general election is almost certain to 
be very close, and 10 or 15 seats could 
decide it either way. And if Mr Wilson 
and his colleagues are that desperate to 
win it, it does not augur well for the 
quality of government or the conduct of 
politics in the coming months. 

Ulster 

Replacing the B 
specials 


The plans to replace Ulster’s notorious B 
specials with a military force and a police 
reserve, which were outlined in two white 
papers from the British and Northern 
Ireland governments this week, follow 
closely the recommendations made by 
Lord Hunt^s committee on the reorgani¬ 
sation of the Ulster police. As they both 
represent a reasonable compromise they 
will not, as Miss Devlin has already 
made clear, prove acceptable to either 
Catholic or Protestant extremists, but 
they should provide a good opportunity 
for the moderate majority of Ulster to 
prove that it really does exist. 

The para-mflitary duties of the B spe¬ 
cials will be taken over by a new force, 
the Ulster Defence Regiment. This will 
be under the direct command of army 
headquarters in Ulster, and although the 
British commanding general will work in 
close consultation with the Stormont 
government, he takes his orders from 
Westminster. The defence force will be 
composed of part-time volunteers who 
will be paid an annual bounty rising from 
£95 to £35 a year. The Ministry of 
Defence white paper says that it may be 
necessary to audiorise some members of 
the force to keep arms and ammunition 


at hqftie, but when they .4® they will be 
subject to military law all the time the 
. amis are in their charge. 

V 4 * The organisation of the force is, in fact, 
m . designed to prevent any iutyune repetition 
of armed B specials descending upon their 
Catholic neighbours- The fd#ce j ytfQ be 
organised into hattaliohs, ahd ;me«e will 
be Of different sizes; tofitintocqunty 
houndarH ^At the start, the battalion 
! comnaanders ate likely to bqthepr&ot 
county commandants of thq, B specials, 
but each commander will be “ assktad ” 
by a regular army major With 
regular staff. Regular aipay majottand 
above may be empowered tO -turn out the 
force in an emergency ; but no Ndftftefp 
Ireland minister or policeman Will be able 
to turn it out off his own bat. 

Inevitably, the majority of original 
recruits for the force, which will start 
forming on January 1st next year, will 
be old B specials. But army headquarters 
will be responsible for strict security vet¬ 
ting and for the final acceptance of all 
recruits. This should satisfy the Catholics 
that the biggest B special thugs do not 
squeeze through the net, and it should 
satisfy the Protestants that not all Catho¬ 
lics who might join are members of the 
Irish Republican Army. Like all entrants 
to the army, recruits to the Ulster Defence 
Regiment will be required to take an 
oath of loyalty to the Queen, but this 
should not be a sticking point to any 
Catholic who genuinely wants to work for 
the peaceful development of Ulster. And 
what more could alt but the most bigoted 
Protestants a'sk for ? 

The force will be equipped largely with 
rifles, although some will have sub¬ 
machine guns, and troop carrying 
vehicles. They will wear army combat 
dress and will eventually be given a 
parade uniform. The size of the force will 
be limited to 6,000 officers and men, and 
although the white paper does not say so, 
it will cost the Ministry of Defence £1 
million a year. 

The Stormont government’s plans for 
a police reserve dovetail in with the 
Defence Regiment. This reserve will 
aim initially at 1,500 recruits (although 
British ministers think it might go up to 
4,000 eventually), and it will assist the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary in the same 
way as special constables assist their 
regular colleagues in the rest of Britain. 

It will obviously have an important func¬ 
tion, for the Ulster Defence Regiment will 
not be used for crowd control or riot 
duties in cities. It will be unanned. 

The big question mark is whether suffi¬ 
cient Catholics will be attracted into both 
forces to make them really viable. It is 
not a problem which is likely to be solved 
in the Short term, and it would probably 
make more sense for the authorities to 
keep both forces understrength rather 
than allow them to become dominated by 
Protestants to the same extent as the RUG 
itself is. i 

Sensible as these plans for reforming 
the B specials are the heart of the police 
problem in Ulster stihlie* with the RUG. 




Tha last of the B specials 


Mr Callaghan has introduced a bill at 
Westminster which facilitates short-service 
engagements by British policemen in the 
RUC, and empowers him to order British 
police to Ulster in an emergency. The bill 
safeguards the rights of sluch policemen 
in their home forces when their tour of 
duty in Ulster is done. A clause in this 
bill has a reciprocal effect on members ot 
the RUC who are sent to aid a British 
force. If this means that the British and 
Northern Ireland governments are plan¬ 
ning a substantial exchange scheme 
between British police forces and the 
RUC it will be an important and welcome 
improvement in the training of the Ulster 
police. 


Race relations 

Dissension 


Bearing his usual burden of twisted, 
doom-laden statistics, Mr Enoch Powell 
at last confronted the House of Commons 
on the subject of coloured immigration 
on Tuesday—all his previous anti-black 
speeches have been made outside. The 
occasion was the Expiring Laws Continu¬ 
ance bill, which provides an annual debate 
on the Commonwealth Immigrants Act, 
and which makes sad reading over 
successive years as attitudes have hardened. 
The Home Secretary, Mr Callaghan, 
proudly assured the Commons of how 
effective the Government’s measures have 
been in cutting down immigration, and 
how, as predicted, the flow of dependants, 
who form 90 per cent of the Common¬ 
wealth immigrants, is declining sharply— 
53,000 came last year compared with 
8 i,ooo in 1967. Despite the Government’s 
original assurance to the contrary, the 
requirement that all permanent immi¬ 
grants dbtain entry certificates before 
coming to Britain is making it still more 
difficult to get here. 

Lathe f i>f the debate was very-reassuring 
readffljg for coloured Britons, who mAy 



also be concerned at recent newspaper 
stories of internal dissension in two 
organisations which exist to help them. 
In fact the two bodies—the Community 
Relations Commission under Mr Frank 
Cousins, and the Race Relations Board 
under Mr Mark Bonham Carter—are 
very different cases. The former has 
never overcome the malaise which afflicted 
its immediate predecessor, the National 
Committee for Commonwealth Immi¬ 
grants, once it became plain that no one 
really knew what the race relations field 
workers whom it approved and pays for, 
but who are employed by local com¬ 
mittees, were supposed to do. On the 
surface this is seen as activist field-workers 
versus over-cautious administrators, but at 
the heart lies a genuine confusion of aims, 
which Mr Frank Cousins (who probably 
did not realise what he was taking on) is 
not best suited to clarify. What he now 
needs are fresh faces and new minds at 
the top of his organisation—otherwise he 
will go on losing able people from lower 
down. 

The Race Relations Board, on the other 
hand, works to a very clear brief—the 
investigation of complaints of discrimina¬ 
tion according to the Race Relations Act, 
1968. Central to the process are its 26 
professional conciliation officers, and some 
of them are now reported to be dissatisfied 
with their terms of employment, following 
the dismissal of one of their colleagues. 
Others, too, have been dismissed, or have 
left when they found out what the job 
really entailed, but this is in the context 
of the very fluid, expanding situation 
created by the new act which came into 
force a year ago. The board has been very 
busy and there has not been much time 
to consider the personal problems of 
individual conciliation officers—who must 
be tough to cope with the loneliness, 
frustration and hostility they often 
encounter in their job. Until the board's 
needs have been surveyed, none are as 
yet established civil servants. Alt of which 
can fairly be counted as growing pains, 
though Mr Bonham Garter > wjll need 
patience to sort them out. 
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Ombudsmen __ 

The local debate 
begins 


This week’s report from the lawyers’ 
group, Justice,* deserves to carry weight 
in the discussions which the Government 
will soon begin with local authority 
associations on the establishment of 
ombudsmen for local government. The 
first emphasis is on authority: the 
proposal is for men of equal stature and 
status to the parliamentary commissioner, 
but organised separately from him. Only 
about six might be needed at fifst, and 
they would be centralised, not scattered 
permanently up and down the country. 
This makes sense for a start: later on, 
after local government reform, and when 
the system has been tried, it would very 
likely be desirable to decentralise more 
than Justice suggests. Always supposing 
Mr Wilson agrees to bring in ombudsmen 
before Maud. 

How much demand there would be for 
investigation of alleged local authority 
maladministration it is very hard to tell: 
other countries with local ombudsmen do 
not necessarily entrust so much to local 
government. Justice is clearly right to 
emphasise the point—now taken by the 
parliamentary commissioner—that bad 
rules as well as obviously bad actions 
need investigating. It goes farther in 
asking that local ombudsmen should 
have the right to initiate complaints 
themselves. It says their scope should 
only stop short of cases which could have 
redress in the courts or before tribunals. 

Ohaff-sorting is essential to any 
successful ombudsman system, though 
lack of any filter for complaints in the 
Justice scheme could make this excessive. 
The committee is probably right that MPs 
are not all that efficient at sorting cases 
for the parliamentary commissioner ; and 
certainly councillors cannot be sole 
judges in their own cause. But it would 
be a good idea in practice to make sure 
a complainant has first of all sought 
redress through a councillor or official (as 
most will anyway). 

On a sensible view ombudsmen should 
further the cause of good local govern¬ 
ment : but there is likely to be much 
opposition (the Association of Municipal 
Corporations has already said it is against 
the idea). However judicial the system 
is meant to be, it is likely to be viewed as 
central interference in town* halls—which 
is why the .publicity measures recom¬ 
mended by Justice, or still more extensive 
ones, are essential in order to build up 
public awareness and demand. In the 
last resort electoral pressure is all there 
would be to enforce action in accordance 
with the ombudsmen’s findings, for they 
youhl have no;teeth with which to bite 
obstinate councils who ignore their views. 


*11)0 Citizen and his Council. Ombudsman for 
Local GovemiAertt ? Stevens, 10 s. 
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Maybe 
yon need a 
fnnneL 


To draw your goods Into Europe and 
channel them straight to the market A tunnel 
like Rotterdam /Europoort, maybe. It’s the 
world's busiest port One reason why Is geo¬ 
graphical: Rotterdam/Europoort can tunnel 
your goods to a market of 160 million customers, 
fast A four-lane, unimpeded entrance is open 
to container ships, smooth land routes carry off 
trucks and rail cars. 250 , 000 -ton supertankers 
bring crude-oil In, pipelines pump It on. More 
ocean-going freighters use Rotterdam/Euro¬ 


poort than any oth«r Common Market port and 
half the Rhine fleet Is based there. Rotterdam/ 
Europoort's Dutchmen are skilled labourers 
and transporters. Flexible Dutch customs sim¬ 
plify distribution processes. One full third of all 
overseas goods entering Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium and France comes through 
Rotterdam/Europoort Do your products? 
Shouldn't they? If you’re not sure, ask the 
Rotterdam Municipal Port Management 
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Rotterdam/^nqNiort 


Rotterdam Municipal Port Management • Poortifebouw, 27 Stieltjesstrapt - Rotterdam 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 
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It takes a lady 
to pull a coup like this 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 


Mrs Indira Gandhi was expelled on 
Wednesday from the Congress party 
whose parliamentary wing she leads: one 
more bizarre episode in a battle that is 
still thundering on. The fighting within 
Congress will now be carried to the floor 
of the 521-member parliament when it 
meets next week. On present form, some 
60 of 282 Congress menders may vote 
against her government on a motion of 
no-confidence. A meeting of her par¬ 
liamentary part), upper and lower house 
members together, gave her 3-1 support 
on Thursday. The bid to dislodge 
her will almost certainly fail : she has 
been promised the votes of 30 or more 
independents, which should almost be 
enough to beat back the challenge, and in 
reserve she has the support promised by 
some socialists, several regional parties 
and both communist'parties. 

This dependence on outside support 
carries grave implications of future 
instability, but the outcome will ultifl^tely 
depend on what happens to the Cbngress 
party itself. The situation may take 


several months to crystallise, as party 
units at state and district levels choose 
between her and the “ syndicate ” of 
right-of-centre men. It was these men 
who pushed her out, after abortive peace 
talks, by mustering 11 votes in the 21- 
member party executive. 

The first major test will be a meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee that 
Mrs Gandhi has called for November 
22nd. She summoned it in defiance of 
the syndicate (who made that the ground 
for her expulsion) to replace her leading 
opponent Mr Nijalingappa, the party 
President. Her friends claim she has the 
backing of 403 out of 705 AICC 
members. If November 22nd proves them 
right, Mrs Gandhi will have successfully 
demonstrated that her opponents cannot 
speak for the party. As it is, seven out 
of ten chief ministers of Congress- 
controlled states are on her side. 

The state chief ministers, who have 
already tried to make .peace, will 
undoubtedly renew their efforts after 
November 22nd : the survival of several 


will be in doubt if the civil war in New 
Delhi is repeated in the states. At the 
moment the Nijalingappa group has 
decisive control over the Congress party 
machine in three of India’s 16 major 
states, and an edge in another three. Mrs 
Gandhi probably dominates the flest. But 
her opponents’ authority may be rapidly 
eroded if her bandwagon seems to be 
rolling. 

If it turns out this way, Mrs Gandhi is 
bound to carry the war into her 
opponents’ camp by getting her friends 
to attend the rival AICC meeting Mr 
Nijalingappa has called for the third 
week of December. A decisive vote 
against the syndicate at this meeting 
would finish its claim to legitimacy. Mrs 
Gandhi could then reunite the bulk of 
the party, and so, perhaps, re-establish its 
dominance in Indian politics. In other 
countries, such a takeover might -have 
been accomplished by less turbulent 
methods. But the way the Congress 
party’s constitution operates means that 
party elections at low levels can be 
manipulated by those in control of the 
organisation at the top—as Mrs Gandhi’s 
opponents are. This is why Mrs Gandhi 
shied away from compromise proposals 
calling for party elections, to settle the 
fight, from the bottom up. She knows that 
Congress cannot be refashioned without 
a coup—which is exactly what is taking 
place. 



Europe 

Tiptoeing forward 


The European Economic Community 
should be grateful that the Italian foreign 
minister’s ill-health postponed its summit 
conference for a fortnight until Decem¬ 
ber 1 st. This week’s meeting of its foreign 
ministers showed how little is yet agreed 
on for the summiteers to rubber-stamp. 

One important thing, apparently, is 
accepted. France’s five partners are, at last, 
tolerably confident that Pompidou 
can be trusted, that having got his 
“ definitive ,r financial system for agricul¬ 
ture he would not simply turn round and 
spit in Mr Wilson's eye. This has taken 
some of the heat off the French to accept 
a firm deadline for opening negotiations 
with Britain. 

The French stilbargue firmly that what 
Jilteri it date for Britain but an 
. : wind up its 

* “transitional jSmodf w by December 31st, 

„ decide wher^ it is going next; and then 
talk With wbaM-fcemembers. According to 









This new British trade drive 
could launch your firm into the worlcfe richest market 



Target California 

The Board of Trade and the 
British National Export 
Council announce 'Target 
California—a trade drive to 
boost British exports in the 1970's. 
Through 'Target California', exporters 
will be encouraged to take part In major 
trade fairs, exhibitions, outward and in¬ 
ward trade missions and store promotions. 
A highlight of the drive willbq a British 
Week in San Francisco in October 1971. 

. To help exporters, the British Govern¬ 
ment is offering trade missions to and from 
California a special 75% assistance with their 
travel costs. 


It has the world's highest standard of living. 
A gross national product equal to the UK's— 
yet a populationof only 2Q million against the 
UK's 55 million' The avtregi frmily income 
is nearly $10,000 (nearly [14,200) per annum. 

Our shateof fh* California import market is 
now about 5%. If we were to increase this by 
only 2% or 4% it would rttfan^O million 
(£12,500,000) worth dfextra ttles. v ; - 


... t 

I.Tbere is a demand types of goods, 
both capital and consumer', 

S» Aa a mnk Of/the QAft {Kennedy 
Round?* tariff nd|ioHoaafaL on dutiable in- 

f*.- > 


bought are foreign—against 
average of 11 %). 

4. It is a young and growing market (nearly 
50% arc under 25 years old) in which Britain's 
high reputation for contemporary design and 
good quality should be fully exploited. 

This rtohast of markets 
1$ naturally a damandlitg an# 

Only the most professional sales approach 
and follow-up Service will succeed in such a 
sophisticated market. Here are some market 
pointers: 

1. Product design and packaging must be of 
the highest standard and geared to local tastes. 
9. Efficient delivery may mean holding local 
stocks. 

If stockholding is likely to cause you prob¬ 
lems, consider such ideas as joint ware¬ 
housing or association with a larger company 
already established with warehousing facilities. 
4, California is unlike Sfw York if) tastes and 
too far away to be adequately serviced from a 
New York base. . * .. f i , 

■. Sea cano scheduled should Jw calculated 
u aocurat'ly u possible. F6r certain 
di$$«^cfcl *|f cl»Mt*r b*«oha»tajtr«<|. 


a VS national collective advertising and Nip with pubNiiy 
through tN Central Offlca of Information. ‘ 
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■xpert I 

The Board of Trade has igsuipdlfour Export 
Handbooks*-'Services for British Exporters', 
*ECGD Credit Insurance and Financial Sup* 
port Services*, 'Organisatfdrt m Overseas 
Marketing' and 'Agency Legislation ind 
Practice Abroad*. To obtain a* many free 
copies of these four handbooks at you 
require for day-to-day use by you? eapoft 
staff, write now to the UK Publicity Section, 
Information Division, Board of Trade* 

1 Victoria Street, London, SW1. 

Sxpert Ba ndo g M l ih 

You can learn about market painters atyd^ 
export opportunity oit a daily basil through 
a subscription to the Export Service BulUUn* 
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through. 

Vet let us k record one victory for 
agricultural saityty. The Germans had beep 
offered the right to cushion, their farmers 
for 3} years gg&imt an estimated $465 
million a year loss of income as the result 
of, the marie revaluation.' The EEC, to 
their disgust, had offered no more than 
?9P million, $60 million and ,$3p million 
in successive years tb heljx liin%isted that 
the cushion should he put Beneath indivi¬ 
dual fanners, not products, and that if the 
f Gephan government wanted to prolong 
; its Own subsidies after the 3} vein were 
up it could do SO only fpr social reasons— 
to enrich the poorwUhout enriching die 
rich—or to help restructure German tann¬ 
ing. This plan, accepted on Tuesday, 
could show the way towards arational 
form of farm support. 


M. Schumann, this procedure (“ le tripty- 
que ” in Eurojaigon) would—ind should 
—lead to the opening of negotiations “ as 
soon as possible ”; and the Five are now 
beginning to believe that those words 
mean what they say in plain French, not 
gaullist diplomatese. Here too the French 
have made one tiny retreat. They do not 
insist, impossibly, that every detail of the 
community’s future course must be 
mapped out first, only its main lines ; 
detailed decisions can be taken while talks 
with the candidates proceed, and be pre¬ 
sented to them (gaullism isn> dead yet) 
for their acceptance. 

But, apart from agreeing to disagree 
about possible direct elections to the 
European pariiament, the ministers this 
week did not attempt even a preliminary 
sketch of this second element of the 
triptyque. After floundering for hours in 
the woody mysteries of Italian tobacco, 
90 minutes was all they could spare for a 
timid incursion into the first element—^the 
thorny undergrowth that surrounds the 
end of the transitional period. 

They emerged badly scratched. For 
France, winding up the transitional period 
means, quite simply, fulfilling a plain legal 
obligation to adopt a definitive system of 
agricultural subsidy which will be as 
rewarding for thy French fanners as the 
present one. No link with British member¬ 
ship, naturally, and, less naturally per- 
haps, no link with cutting down the EEC’s 
food surpluses. “ Definitive ” for the first 
time got a French definition. Agreed, no 
human enterprise is immortal, the rules 
and prices for particular foods may have 
to be altered, the entry of new members 
would no doubt imply changes of detail ; 

■ but the policy, once adopted, is not to be 
altered except by unanimous vote. Long 
live the veto. 

This definition did not arouse France’s 
partners as it might have. But they had 
Enough differences to be going on with. 
All but the Luxemburger? insisted that 
ihe financing system could not be separa- ■' 
ted from :the /agricultural policy, and 
’attendant suiphrsei, that it supports : the 
question is not merely how to meet the 
bills but how to avoid incurring them in 
the %st place. The Germans hinted that 


if the surpluses could not be cut it might 
be necessary to limit the sums spent on 
financing them. 

The Italians were the toughest of all. 
They still reckon it is nonsense to talk of 
a definitive system while four future 
members linger on the doorstep ; and they 
drew a firm political connection between 
opening the door and keeping the French 
farmers warm inside. While the Germans 
had talked mildly of the link between 
agricultural unity and economic and 
monetary unity, the Italians did so 
forcibly. They had in the past been ready 
to pay hard cash for European integra¬ 
tion but they might not go l on doing 
so for ever unless some integration actually 
occurred. Even in the purely agricultural 
sector, they objected to paying “ puni¬ 
tive ” levies for imported foods (they 
meant beef, though they had just been 
granted a concession in precisely this 
sense on beef imports from Jugoslavia) in 
which the community could not meet its 
own needs anyway. 

On top of all four countries’ insistence 
that the burdens of agriculture must be 
more fairly shared, this link between the 
surpluses and the financing system pro¬ 
mises some very hard baigaining next 
month. It certainly will not be a simple 
case of bashing the French. Though they 
reject the link, they proclaim themselves as 
keen as anyone to cut the surpluses ; and it 
is less the French than the Germans, and 
now the Italians (because they have not 
got satisfaction oh, tobacco, fruit and 
vegetables), who have held up so simple a 
step as,the butter £rice cut—substantially 
smaller than die European commission 
thinks ncceisary—that was agreed jn 
principle many weeks ago, , 

No government hdk laid it ir happy; 
wjth the : Mansholt plan--nowa year, old 
—for doing what affsaymust now be 
{lone ; but nobody has produ&d a Better 
one. The Hague summiteers nefct 
month 'wii^'apjMtttiitly> a Hk^tO; take deri¬ 
sions, at leiit;’:ot princfpife, bti an agricul¬ 
tural Jt«#ddei ■ 

% soefltl change in 

British may well find Jfjtoptelveip• ;'pam- 
dowfally 

deadline for getting h^tfre package 


Nigeria 

Did something stir ? 

Some, though not all, of the statements 
now coming out .of Biafra are markedly 
more conciliatory, than in the past* They 
have been neither taken up norrejected 
by the federal government in Lagoj. This 
non-reaction is explained, 1 in the words 6f 
Dr Arikpo, the Nigerian foreign minister, 
thus: “ We are prepared to talk on the 
basis of the OAU resolution full stop. That 
is all.” The federal government plainly 
feels pretty sceptical about the confused 
series of offers that have^ eniergfeti from 
General Ojukwu’s authorities. Thte domin¬ 
ant belief in Lagos is that the Biafrans 
are playing with woids, and are prepared 
to sacrifice their people rather than make 
any significant concession!/ The hiost 
favourable interpretation made by Lagos 
is that either different people in Biafra 
have been taking different positions, or the 
government there has been changing its 
mind from day to day. 

That might seem pretty negative btijt For 
one or two other facts. First, although 
the resolution adopted by the Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity at its September 
conference called for the opening of nego¬ 
tiations “intended to preserve the unity 
of Nigeria,” the OAU secretariat itself is 
no .longer insisting that talks must take 
place on .the btfsis. of a united country. 
Second, jthe new government in Ghana is 
pressing the federal goyerimtem to rapn 
peace talks. Dr Buria, the prifcie minister, 
has twice said that hr favour* a, tca*e|ire 
followed by negotiations, and fti*/p0w 
reported that Brigade Jlfre 

Ghanaian head qf state, wanted jS^tal 
Gowon in Togolkst weekend $ 0 "if Jdi^re 
were no progress,Ghana 
‘ Biafra. TJtere i| \ £f^n& 0 m& 

might act as mediatory ' ** 

At the front there is still stalf^kf^/The 
rainy season. y dtifcggipgO&^kmger than 
usual and ihe rkpe 

;,!has not yet be#*. high 

command does to die 

offensive—and there .nfliiy hwni. to be few 
voices in Lagos againsfdoing so—thejum 
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would be to take the Uli airfield or make 
it unusable. One argument heard in 
Lagos is that General Ojukwu, realising 
the danger of this, is preparing the ground 
for the moment when he might really 
want to sue for peace—probably with the 
hope of obtaining a confederal, system 
allowing a large measure of autonomy. 

Biafran aircraft have lately scored some 
direct hit* on Shell oil rigs in the Mid- 
West state ; the oil companies operating 
in Nigeria—Shell-BP and Gulf—are say¬ 
ing nothing but there have been press 
reports that they may be forced at least to 
reduce their activities. Inside Biafra the 
shortage of food hurts everyone—and is 
probably a major reason why, on the 
whole, the messages coming out have been 
more conciliatory. Yet die Biafrans are 
still not prepared to allow daylight relief 
flights to Uli airfield unless they are given 
watertight assurances, beyond the degree 
of supervision the Red Cross promises to 
exercise, that such operations will not be 
used to Nigerian military advantage. 

Libya 

Solomon might 
know what to do 


Even with the best will on both sides the 
shedding of a treaty of alliance can be a 
difficult process. So it is between Britain 
and Libya. In die gathering argument 
about what Libya wants—or does not 
want—from all those old agreements with 
Britain under the two countries’ mutual 
defence treaty, the Libyan defence 
minister, Major Adam Hawaz, was 
reported last week as saying that the £ 130 
million air defence system ordered From 
the British Aircraft Corporation was not 
now to Libya’s taste. The Chieftain tanks 
that were also ordered last year remain 
most desirable—of course. 

Major Hawaz was speaking in Cairo, 
where he was attending the joint Arab 
defence council. Since the BAG missiles 
and radar system were clearly designed 
as a defence against a possible threat 


from Egypt, the pew men at the top 
wish Egypt to know that they now want 
no truck with it. But the air defence 
system was likely to run into objections 
from Libya’s revolutionary regime on 
other grounds too. Not only was it 
exceedingly costly, but it was thought to 
be safeguarding American and British oil 
interests as much as Libyan ones. 

Those are the political facts. 1116 facts 
on the ground are that no statement of 
intention has been made from the govern¬ 
ment in Tripoli. There, all arms deals are 
un<jer scrutiny and being held up until 
decisions are reached. BAC has received 
a deposit of something like £50 million, 
but BAC engineers have as yet done little 
in Libya and nothing has been delivered. 

What Libya has to decide is whether, 
now that it is more closely aligned with 
Egypt and Algeria, it needs more ad¬ 
vanced weapons. Presumably it does. It is 
a country with few people, very rich oil 
wells to protect, vast borders to patrol, 600 
miles of desert between its two capitals, 
Tripoli and Benghazi, and historical seces¬ 
sionary tendencies between the two. Un¬ 
officially the Libyans have spoken about 
buying “ other weapons ” instead of the 
missile outfit. Would they be content with 
interceptor aircraft alone ? Or do they 
want something more modern and more 
easily operated—in other words, missiles 
of some sort ? The Thunderbird high- 
altitude missiles included in the BAC de¬ 
fence contract seem out of place in Libya, 
which is not very likely to be exposed to 
high-flying bombers. But some other mix, 
including the BAC low-level Rapier anti¬ 
aircraft missile, might serve the Libyans 
well. 

Whatever Libya does about the BAC 
contract, this should not be linked with 
the sale of Chieftains. There is only one 
reason for denying Chieftains to Libya : 
this is the political reason that the Libyans 
are now associating themselves more 
closely with the Arab war against Israel. 
The result could well be that the British 
Government might feel itself obliged to 
send Chieftains to Israel as well. That 
should be said without humbug. 

Libya’s small army—around 8,000 men 


(plus, possibly the 

. para-military .police)—is fitting itself out 
'/from scratch. It ha's no tanks in operation. 
Ij ordered, and paid a deposit ori, soo 
Chieftains. Delivery was to take place m 
stages : five or six this year and po^ibly 
40 next year. The crews take at lehst a 
year to train. If there was any sign of 
the Libyans sending, or taking, their pre¬ 
cious new tanks to Egypt, they would be 
breaking their pledge to use the tanks for 
defence purposes only and deliveries 
would, correctly, be stopped. But can 
Britain know with any confidence what 
Libya will do with the tanks when it has 
got them ? - 

There are many imponderables, for 
arms dealers trying to be evenhanded 
between the Arabs and Israel. Theoretic¬ 
ally big-gun Chieftains for Libya should 
be counted in the Arab pool. In practice, 
as some Arabs point out, any Chieftains 
sent to Israel by way of makeweight 
would be in the front of the battle when 
Libya’s would probably still be in Libya. 
By this token the Arabs have little to gain 
from the delivery of Chieftains to Libya 
if it becomes the thin edge of a wedge for 
delivering them to Israel too. On balance 
there is a case for saying that they should 
go to neither ; if the eventual decision 
is to let Libya have them, it will be hard 
to argue that Israel should not too. . 

Moral margins are hard to draw and 
the British Government is faced with a 
difficult judgment. The BAC contract and 
the delivery of Chieftains should be con¬ 
sidered separately—and so, above all, 
should the withdrawal of British troops 
from Libya. Since -the new men took over 
in Libya the British garrison at Tobruk 
has reduced its activities to a minimum 
and no British troops have flown into the 
British-held El Adem staging post to 
engage, as they used to do, in desert 
exercises. The defence treaty runs on 
until 1973 but nothing is now to be 
gained by not acceding with grace to the 
request made by Libya two weeks ago for 
the British soldiers to go. 

Arab summit 

Fall in, Faisal 



So President Nasser and King Hussein 
have at last got their summit. The Arab 
defence council, representing all Arab 
governments except Tunisia, has recom¬ 
mended that an Arab summit should be 
held from - December 20th % to 22nd in 
Rabat. This will be the first full-scale 
meeting of Arab heads of state since the 
hasty postwar meeting at Khartoum in 
August. 1967 called for joint political and 
diplomatic efforts to get Israel to with¬ 
draw to its prewar frontiers (though on 
the basis of no formal peace* negotiations 
or recognition) ' and axed ' the subsidies 
Saudi Arabia* /'Kuwait and Libya are 
giving Egypt ahd Jordan to compensate 
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Whether it’s testing French satellites 



or Italian tyres before they touch it, 
IBM makes tine job easier. 


In evefy country, IBM industry specialists can 
draw on. IBlfeP* worldwide fund of experience 
in order to h^Jp solve specific problems. 

Like testing satellites in France. Here our indus¬ 
try specialist utilised data processing programs 
and technology from all over the world to help 
■Research scientists set up a special data process¬ 
ing system^ One which eoUales facts, projects 
theoriedm^iiaaelyses testrOsulti almost instantly. 
N0«r f environf&fental factors on hun- 

dredsofsat^lltp compon^tfrianbe completed 
without humdnf; error. lit * fraction of the time 
formerly necessary. 


But other jobs demand different testing proce¬ 
dures. Tyre design in Italy, for example. Here 
an IBM industry specialist worked with tyre de¬ 
signers to devise a new way of automatically 
designing tyre profiles and moulds for vulcani¬ 
zation. Now, designers can eliminate months of 
manual calculation and design testing. 

All over the world,IBM industry specialists are 
finding new ways to rnake fobs easier. And the 
knowledge they gain increases IBM’s worldwide 
fund of experience. Experience that can help 
our people in Britain to help make your‘job 
easier, too* 
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for another summit ? It is not primarily a 
question of money. Cash is rolling in from 
the oil-producing countries—more in fact 
than they committed themselves to at 
Khartoum—and neither Egypt nor 
Jordan is doing badly economically. The 
themfe of the summit, as shown by the 
defence council’s statement and President 
Nasser’s fighting speech on November 
6th, 19 that dunce the attempt to reach a 
peaceful solution has failed, or anyhow 
reached deadlock, the Arab countries must 
mobilise themselves, politically and mili¬ 
tarily, for the 41 forthcoming inevitable 
battle.” 

But though, from the, Arab point of 
view, there is urgent need for greater mili¬ 
tary cohesion among the combatant Arab 
states, the paraphernalia of a full-dress 
13-nation summit is not the scene for a 
discussion of military strategy or 14 mobil¬ 
isation.” So while the theme is war, 
the prime purpose of the meeting could 
turn out to be political—the 44 political 
mobilisation” of countries not directly 
involved in the fighting. 

The key country is Saudi Arabia. The 
Saudis are not equipped, or wanted, to 
help much in the fighting; they are 
equipped, so far as any Arab country can 
be said to be, to exercise some influence on 
American policy. And there is a long-held 
Arab conviction that nothing will get 
Israel to budge from the occupied terri¬ 
tories ' except American pressure— 
nothing, thaf is, except the threatened 
war of attrition. 

If the Arab governments still cling to 
the hope that the United States will use 
its influence to bring about a package 
settlement that includes Israel’s with¬ 
drawal, the warlike preliminaries to the 
summit seem a curious way of going about 
things. Again Saudi Arabia is the key. It 
is too much to believe that King Faisal’s 
deep antagonism to President Nasser has 
been swamped by the new demands of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. The situation 
since the 1967 war suits the Saudi king 
fine: his old opponent in Cairo is not 
only in trouble but also far too involved 
with the Israeli front to worry him on 
his home ground. The aigument that 
King Faisal would very much like the 
situation to continue is sharpened by the 
conditions he laid down for holding a new 
summit: President Nasser had first to say 
and to show that his efforts to get a 
political solution were exhausted and that 
nothing remained but war. 

This condition goes a long way to 
explain why President Nasser omitted all 
qualifications from his speech on 
November 6th. “That which has been 
taken by force,” he said, “ can be 
regained only by force.” (The other 
explanation ;is that Nasser was saying 
6$ttlUy what he and most othrf Arabs 
lWfcye--eveo if they still hope that they 
aha wrong.) In any case it seems to have 
worked. There is still a long month for 
King Faisal to sttp,0ut pf the sununft. But 
there are whicn suggest 

that he Yf igmikt date. 


The Libyan revolution casts a long sha¬ 
dow over all pit)-western Arab regimes, 
let alone monarchies. The reports of 
trouble within Saudi Arabia—trouble 
initiated by young officers, some of them 
members of leading families—make it that 
much more desirable for King Faisal to 
conform to the general Arab pattern. And 
he can, after all, go to the summit know¬ 
ing that in all probability President 
Nasser’s situation will be as precarious 
after it as it was before. The “ political 
mobilisation ” of western support is 
hemmed in with difficulties. And if war 
is the answer as well as the theme, Presi¬ 
dent Nasser, whatever his backing, 
remains out there in front. 


Israel 

Nine plagues to 
deliver 

FROMOUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Every time President Nasser is in difficul¬ 
ties, Israeli leaders say that he cannot 
last much longer. Every time Nasser 
confounds them. This time the Israelis 
believe their predictions of Nasser’s vul¬ 
nerability have more weight behind them 
—the weight of continuous military 
attack. The world’s press, including 
Israel’s, splashes news of every Egyptian 
attack across the Suez canal. But so far 
few of these have been effective : for 
example, Egypt’s destroyers which last 
week attacked Israeli positions in Sinai 
from the Mediterranean were not within 
range of. any town. Israeli planes are 
bombing the Egyptian side of the Suez 
canal several hours a day, day in day out, 
and the break in Egypt’s defence system 
that was opened by Israel’s armoured 
landing across the Gulf of Suez in Sep¬ 
tember is being kept open. Moreover, 
a sustained assault, is being made on the 
Egyptian people’s trust in its leaders by 
Israeli comjfiaijdo raids (details of which ^ 
are not always published) and by such * 
stunts as the: Window-smashing sonic 
booms by Israeli plkhes over Cairo. 

After the Israelis attacked across the 
Gdlf of Suez, ^ Mr Moshe Dayan gave 
warning that this was but the first of ten 
blows (in Hebrew 44 blows ** is the same 
word as “ plagues ”) and that the other 
nine are yet to come. Mr Dayan calcu¬ 
lates that the Egyptian regime cannot 
survive without doing something drastic 
and that this is bound to involve fighting 
across the Suez canal Hence his talk of 
the impending battle of Suez. Since Egypt 
risks serious defeat in this kind Of con¬ 
frontation, the logical conclusion, accord¬ 
ing to the Israeli*, is that President 
Nasser’s chances of survival are pddf. 

President Nasser it in a cruel vic^pn ’* 
the one hand Israel’s stubbornness abbot 
retreating cannot be stomached ; on the 
other Egypt is taking military punish¬ 
ment, with the pressure building up. Add 


to this the spread of domestic opposition 
to Nasser* both among the young officers 
who want stronger action against Israel 
and among the Moslem Brotherhood (the 
Old right-wing political grouping which 
now has strong Sinks with the Palestinian 
commandos). Nasser’s latest speech, with 
its rivers of blood and fire, reflects, say 
Israelis, a twilight-of-the-gods mood. 

If Nasser should go, the Israelis believe 
that he will take with him the political 
and military shape of the Arab world as 
now known. This would happen, they 
argue, because of the battles for 
succession both inside Egypt and in 
the Arab world generally for Egypt’s 
position of pre-eminence. Of course, one 
consequence of that might be a sharpen¬ 
ing of the east-west contest for control 
of the area. Russia is getting ready for 
this contingency ; so too is Israel. So Mr 
Dayan is not counting on President 
Nasser’s downfall to solve all problems. 
The current deadlock would be ended but 
this is as likely to lead to more war as it 
is to peace. 


Tanzania 

Does it really exist? 


Sheikh Abeid Karume, first vice- 
president of Tanzania and boss of Zanzi¬ 
bar, announced at the end of last month 
that four people had been executed by 
firing squad for attempting to overthrow 
the Zanzibar government. The four were 
not named but it is assumed that Mr 
Kassim Hanga, a former vice-president 
of Zanzibar, and Sheikh Othman Shariff, 
a former Tanzanian ambassador in 
Washington, were included. These two 
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it sits on your desk. 


It does alt the basic things you 
need a Post Office for—without 
taking you away from your desk. 

Just pull a tittle lever to 
conveniently select the postage 
you need. Then put your 
envelope into the machine... 
and two seconds later, out will 
come your envelope again. 

But see what can happen in 
two seconds! In the right-hand 
corner, will be a meter stamp. 



AMim- 


AndtheMttamp wtlfttiready be 
postmarked* Beside the stamp 
you also can include your own 


little advertisement. And the 
envelope will be sealed. If you 
have several envelopes to go 
through, the machine will also 
stack them up for you. 

And what can those two seconds 
mean to you. You do not have 
to keep a stock of stamps — 
which so often get spoiled or 
' borrowed." You always have 
the exact postage. And you 
never run out. You do not waste 
time sticking or sealing. And 
with your own little Post Office on 
hand, you do not waste time in 
someone else’s. Also, once your 
letters are In the mall, they are 
already cancelled so they get on 
their way faster. 

You even get your parcels and 
bookkeeping.done I The machine 
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prints parcel postage dn 
adhesive*backed tape. And 
keeps a printed record of all the 
postage you have spent. Which 
is even one thing more than your 
regular Post Office will do 
for you. 

This little electric machine has 
a name. The Pitney-Bowes 
5510 Postage Meter Mailing 
Machine. It is available world¬ 
wide in more than 100 countries. 


And all your Post Office problems 
oould be over, if you would only 
get in touch with. 
Pitney-Bowes. 

Sold and serviced " 
by Pitney-BowSe . 
companies In 
England. Canada 
and Brazil; by 
Pitney*Bowes dealers through¬ 
out trip world; and by Adrema 
companies in Germany, France 
and Switzerland. Postage 
Meters. Addresser-Printers. 
Folders, Inserters, Counters & 
Imprinters. Mailing Scales, 
MailOpeners, Collators, Copiers, 
Fluidic Controls. 

m Pitney-Bowes 

If INTERNATIONAL 




PitneyrBowea International 
5454’rasiftc St., Stamford,* C 

Plejke ikftd me mole|nfc^^ on your Model 5510 Postage Meter Mailing Machine. 


ey*Bow__ 

5454 FaaiflcSt Stamford,* Qpftn.. u S.A. 06904, or 51-53 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1/England. 
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A typical insincere American 


4 * 


Americans are quick to smile. 

They are quick to call you by your first 
lame and quick to tell you all about themselves. 

And this openness of Americans is often 
nisunderstood by Europeans and taken for 
nsincerity. 

But Europeans who^pend any length of 
ime with Americans areftfften surprised by their 
;enuine warmth and geraerosity. 

And the point is, Africans may be quick 
o smile but that is reallyjthe way they are. 

And if you fly^ith£FWA, whicl\ is an 


American airline, you will meet people 
who are warm and friendly. 

TWA people will be quick t^smile ancj 
quick to serve you. 

And if there are children on board they 
will be friendly and easy with the children. 

And this is simply the way we are. 

A great American humorist once said, 
"There’s no such thing as strangers, onfy 
friends we haven’t met.” 

And the funny thing is that he Yeal)$ 


This is America: this is TWA 

For reservations call your TWA Travel Agent. 
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were arrested in Dar es Salaam in August 
and, with President Nyerere’s sanction, 
flown to Zanzibar. 

Although Zanzibar and Tanganyika 
have since 1964 formed the united republic 
of Tanzania (Kassim Hanga was largely 
responsible for bringing about this union), 
they share neither political nor judicial 
institutions. Indeed, Zanzibar remains 
aggressively distinct from its mainland 
neighbour: Sheikh Karume, who is still 
referred to on the island as the president, 
a law unto himself. Tanganyika is one of 
the relatively democratic parts of Africa, 
but ^anzibaris have been promised no 
elections in the sheikh's lifetime. 

This situation has long been a source 
of embarrassment to President Nyerere. 
But his sanction of the extradition of 
Hanga and Shariff to their probable 
deaths in Zanzibar is regarded as a 
straightforward betrayal of old friends for 
the sake of preserving the union between 
the two countries. The president must 
have been under great pressure to suc¬ 
cumb to this blackmail ; it is hard to see 
why he thought it worth it. It is possible 
that the “ plot ” in Zanzibar was linked 
to the plot in Dar es Salaam of a few 
weeks earlier. It is also possible that 
Nyerere is anxious to contain Chinese 
influence, already strong in Zanzibar, and, 
with the building of the Tanzam railway, 
likely to get stronger in Tanganyika. But 
it has shown that even “ Mvyalimu ”— 
the teacher—is a politician. 


Japan 

The students begin 
to lose steam 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

When Japan’s prime minister leaves 
Tokyo on Monday for talks with 
President Nixon, the demonstrators who 
have set themselves violently against the 
American-Japanese security treaty will 
be giving him a warm send-off. Foremost 
among these dempnstrators, though much 
weaker than they used to be, are the 
student militants. 

The 15,000 student militants constitute 
only a small fraction of Japanese students. 
They are vastly outnumbered, when 
they get on the streets, by highly mobile 
police. The police have become much 
more efficient since the riots started in the 
autumn of 1967 in Tokyo. Big armoured 
buses, - trucks with powerful water- 
cannon and cohorts of well-trained police 
carrying duralumin shields all appear at 
short notice: blocking off streets, and 
setting up impregnable barriers in a 
flash. There are now at least 1,500 
students under detention, and these 
include the cream of the leadership— 
students betw 4 ep 26. and 30 yeans old* 

Of 850 student councils, a third are 
non-political ; another 350 or so are 
linked to the communist party, and are 
rarely involved in violence. The remain¬ 
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ing 200 are controlled by eight or nine 
militant factions. (Internecine fighting 
probably accounted for three student 
deaths last month.) Street-fighting is 
expensive. One faction, drawing the 
bulk of its estimated annual budget of 
£12,000 to £25,000 froril student contri¬ 
butions, has not been able to afford the 
£350 required for bailing out its leaders. 

Nor have the radical students been able 
to bu'ild up real contacts overseas, partly 
because of the language barrier, partly 
because of geography: the air fare tc» 
Japan from Europe is prohibitively 
expensive, and militant Japanese students 
would never be given passports to leave 
Japan. They are also isolated from China, 
finding greater ideological strength in 
Marx than in Mao; most of them lack 
sympathy with the Red Guards with 
whom they are sometimes misleadingly 
compared. Some Japanese argue that the 
Chinese are shipping in arms and money 
to the students, but this is doubtful. 

To add to their troubles, the students 
have alienated Japanese public opinion 
by their violent methods and by their lack 
of intellectual coherence. Many of the 
students come from well-to-do families, 
by Japanese standards, which is perhaps 
one reason why they are careless of 
property. Their lack of consideration for 
ordinary citizens going about their work 
has put off a lot of people who started by 
being sympathetic. On the well-advertised 
days of big riots, the department stores 
close down, and the office girls are sent 
home early in the afternoon. 

The students have to some extent pene¬ 
trated the high schools, thereby 
ensuring a long-term supply of street- 
fighters : but they are losing pride of 
place to other elements of the new left. 
Foremost among these is an amorphous 
organisation of young trade unionists, the 
Anti-War Youth Committee, founded by 
the . unions and the socialist party four 
yean ago. The committee is a lot more 


militant than the old leaders of Sohyo, 
the main trade union federation, and it 
has links with the students—sometimes 
acting partly in concert with them. On 
the last big anti-war demonstration day 
on October 21 sit in Tokyo the committee 
fielded as many participants . as the 
students—around 7,000—but did not get 
involved in the fighting. 

The real question is always whethei 
these activists of the new left—the 
students, the Anti-War Youth Committee 
and a larger, pacifist, group called 
Beheiren—can fitre the great numbers of 
quiet demonstrators, of whom there Were 
more than 300,000 on October 21st. These 
people, who are broadly led by the 
socialists, the communists and the unions, 
have not so far been infected by 
revolutionary fervour. They are, in fact, 
essentially passive. The police, for their 
part, are optimistic; they do not think the 
new left can act as yeast to the masses. 

They are probably right—but for the 
proof one must wait until next Monday 
and, after that, for the spring of 
1970, when the American-Japanese 
security treaty becomes open to review. 
Meanwhile the police are taking no 
chances : Mr Sato will travel to the 
airport on Monday by helicopter from 
an unidentified helipad in central 
Tokyo. 


Philippines 

The making of 
the precedent 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

This week Ferdinand Marcos became the 
first two-term president in Philippine 
history. His Nationalist ticket beat the 
Liberals, led by Mr Osxnena, by what the 
computers seem to have decided i* a large 
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'•? Siilde VSe ii, constitutionally 
tireventid from Tunning a third time, Mr 
.Marco# also becoifiei the fpt president 
to* fave a real chance of qmyihg out a 
reform programme without having to 
worry about what happens to hipa at the 
next flection* 

The campaign for Tuesday'^ Election 
was brutal, even by. Philippine standards. 
Although it is impossible to separate 
campaign Jtillings froih “riormal” ones, 
the murder rate, already the highest in 
th$ world,; has Unquestionably risen. 
Several provinces have been in a state of 
near-anarchy for months! with killings 
Variously attributed to tljie communist 
Huks and government strdng-arm men ; 
the president’s own home province, Ilocos 
Sur, has been torn apart by rampaging 
hooligans. 

The campaign produced far more 
vilification than ideas. Th^ country*s two 
parties are really one painty divided by 
personal ambition. Political leaders cross 
and recross the fence in pursuit of power, 
without arousing any critical comment. 
Mr Marcos was the Liberal president of 
the senate until the Nationalists made 
him their standard-bearer in 1965. Mr 
Osmena’s running-mate, Mr Genaro 
Magsaysay, was a Nationalist until the 
Liberals chose him as their vice-presiden¬ 
tial candidate. 

The first job for the re-dected president 
will be to restore a bit of order. The second 
will be to formulate some policies for his 
second term. He will have to go beyond 
the achievements of his first administra¬ 
tion—18,000 kilometres of roads, 80,000 
prefabricated schoolrooms and an 
extensive land reform—if he is really to 
deserve the name of reformer. 

Corruption runs deep in the central 
and provincial governments of the 
Philippines and is compounded by 
inefficiency ; unemployment, estimated at 
8 per cent, is mounting ; the standard 
of living of the average worker is 
declining while the gap between rich and 
poor widens. Most pf the country’s 
wealth is concentrated in the hands of 
a few dozen families, many of whom 
flaunt their affluence with Bourbon dis¬ 
dain of popular reaction. Law enforce¬ 
ment is lax, so that even in “ normal ” 
times violence—ranging from catching 
fish by dynamite to multiple murder—is 
hourly news. And as the population of 
37 million, mostly Catholic, increases at 
the world’s highest rate of 3.5 per cent 
a year, poverty and crime are likely to 
increase with it. 

Since there is no policy in Philippine 
eleotions but only a quick calculation of 
expediency, each candidate took the line 
that anything the other guy says, he could 
say louder. Thus Mr Osmena, asked for 
comment on the acquittal by an American 
court-martial of an American sailor who 
had/jfaot. a Fflipino boy at Subic naval 
baKunnounuM that he would demand 
anflrial ilipino court—forgetting 

fus legal aMHedge of the fact that you 
cannbt in double jeepardy of 

his lifb for the same crime. And Mr 


l Mar#v whom President Johnson once 
called “ my right arm in Asia,’’ declared 
that it is a “ national humiliation ”to 
allow American bases on Philippine soil. 
The truth of the matter—and virtually 
everybody in the Philippines knows it— 
is that the bases are likely to remain there 
as long as the Philippines’ political, 
commercial .and cultural life is so 
dependent on Washington and San 
Francisco. 

In his first public statements after 
re-election, President Marcos spoke of his 
determination to give substance to Asian 
regionalism. This is the stock pose 
struck by Asian leaders nowadays when 
confronted by foreign correspondents, 
however irrelevant regionalism may seem 
to problems at home. (The 7,000-odd 
islands of the Philippines are not yet 
integrated with one another, let alone 
with President Marcos’s pet scheme of an 
“ Asian forum.”) But the president’s 
re-election can be expected to promote 
regionalism in one concrete way: he can 
put his claims to Malaysia’s Sabah in the 
mothballs in which they belong now that 
he has no more domestic political use for 
them. 

Mozambique 

The left leaves 
Uria behind 

FROM OUR DAR ES SALAAM 
CORRESPONDENT 

The assassination of Dr Eduardo 
Mondlane by a parcel-bomb last February 
deprived the Mozambique Liberation 
Front (Frelimo) of its most skilful and 
statesmanlike leader. Nine months later 
the bickering that followed its founder’s 
death has developed into an open split. 

Dr Mundlane’s vice-president was the 
Rev. Uria Simango. This mild-mannered 
Protestant minister clearly expected to 
succeed him, but instead Frelimo formed 
a presidential triumvirate with Simango 
as the “ co-ordinator.” The other two 
members were Marcelino dos Santos, who 
had been closely associated with the 
French communist party when a left- 
bank poet, and Samona Machel, the 
commander of Frelimo’s guerrilla force 
inside Mozambique. Santos and Machel 
had happily followed Mondlane, but 
were not prepared to defer to Simango, 
who had been under suspicion for some 
time among the party militants. Santos 
became secretary for external affairs, 
Machel secretary for defence. Simango 
as “co-ordinator” was little more than 
a messenger. 

Something had to give and when it 
finally did last week the break came in 
the form of a 13-page statement in 
which Simango denounced his ‘two 
colleagues, accused them of murder, 
tribalism and nepotism and demanded 
their resignation and trial. Hfc rivals 
thereupon suspended him. Now k seems 
likely that the 30-man central committee 
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will expel him from the party. 

The split is a measure of the size of 
Frelimo’s loss in the death of Dr Mond¬ 
lane. Out of a group of men of different 
tribes and with different ideas Mondlane 
forged one of Africa’s more successful 
liberation movements, and did so in the 
context of the psychological depressions 
and illusions that are the exile’s constant 
companions. There may well be some 
truth in 9 imango’s allegations that 
guerrilla commanders are summarily 
executing civilians and soldiers in Mozam¬ 
bique, that there have been large-scale 
desertions and that local officials in Gabo 
Delgado province, where the rebels have 
set up a civilian administration, were in 
open revolt against Frelimo. But this alone 
does not explain Simango’s action. 

Basically the present clash is over two 
things—ambition and ideology. The for¬ 
mer is self-explanatory, but the latter is 
less straightforward. It is a case of a 
revolution becoming more ideological and 
leaving some of the early warriors behind. 

Africa’s independent nations are littered 
with fallen first-generation nationalists 
who had served a function and outlived 
their usefulness. They were generally 
anti-colonial baobab-tree orators who 
failed, when independence came, to make 
the transition to hard-working administra¬ 
tors. But in a guerrilla war in Which 
ideology evolves before independence* the 
need for transition comes during the 
struggle, and Simango has become a 
victim of time and change. Frelimo’s 
ideology has a bias to the left because 
nearly all its help comes from the com¬ 
munists. So Portugal tells the world it is 
fighting communism, not nationalism. 
Political evolution of the sort taking 
place in Frelimo arises through contact 
and friendship, and Frelimo has found 
precious little of this in the west. As 
Frelimo’s ideology evolved so did that of 
the party militants, and Simango found 
himself out of step. He became one of 
the inevitable casualties. 
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Venezuela 

Venezuela's output has grown more 
slowly than population in 1969, but the 
ElU'a latest review of the economy 
tees current trends as pointing to a 
strong growth of investment in 1970- 
in petroleum, iron ore, petrochemicals 
and the development of Gueyana. But 
the future Is obscured by political 
uncertainties which the review analyses. 

An annuel subscription to one review (4 
leauee and eft Annual Supplement) ie CIO 
(USSRft. Air mall postage extra. Single 
copies SO/- (US*) each. Details’ from : 
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Barclays/Martins merger 

The end of 

the beginning 



Martins Bank joined up with Barclays last November. Since then we've been getting on with 
the business of integrating. A special Act of Parliament has been passed to simplify many of 
the details involved. 

You'll start noticing the difference around Christmas. Then, Martins will begin to call itself 
Barclays. Martins customers will become customers of Barclays. Barclays name will start 
replacing Martins on branches and cheque books. These are the unmistakable signs that the 
two great banks, with their traditions of progressive thinking and personal service, are 
getting together to strengthen even further Barclays position as one of the world's leading 
banking groups—with over 5000 branches in 50 countries. 

Yet December marks only the end of the beginning, the technicalities of the merger. With 
these out of the way, the enlarged Barclays can begin to make full use of the benefits of 
amalgamation. Bigger resources and wider facilities will allow us to provide a service 
to meet every foreseeable future need—whether it's for a multi-million pound public com¬ 
pany ora small private business, a surtax paying executive or a school leaver in his first job. 

There's a Barclays branch near you—though it may still be called Martins. But whatever the 
name over the door, you'll find the same service (and welcome) inside. Why not call in and 
see for yourself exactly what we're so enthusiastic about ? 

BARCLAYS BANK* MARTINS BANK 
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Communist Affairs 


One black day in the life of 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn 


Nobody bothers to find out whether 
(iraham (Jreene, Jean-Paul Sartre or 
Alberto Moravia are member* of any 
kind of writers' association. In the Soviet 
Union it is different. This explains the 
significance of what has now happened 
to Russia’s most important and powerful 
writer, Alexander Solzhenitsyn. On 
Wednesday it was officially confirmed that 
he had been expelled from the Writers’ 
Union. On November 4th lie was ex¬ 
pelled from his local branch at Ryazan, 
at a meeting which he himself attended. 
Two days later the decision was con¬ 
firmed by the board of the Russian 
writers’ union in Moscow. Solzhenitsyn 
himself was not then present ; Alexander 
l vardovsky, editor of the liberal journal 
Xovy Mir , is said to have argued in his 
favour. 

I11 the Soviet Union, membership of 
the writers’ union is indispensable if a 
writer is to get his work published. If he 
does not belong, his position is compar¬ 
able to that of a worker in the west who 
is deprived of his union card in an in¬ 
dustry where there is a closed shop. Until 
the late 1920s writers of various points 
of view were allowed to express their 
views in the Soviet Union. Between 1928 
and 1932 the literary' scene was domina¬ 
ted by a group of militant Russians. 
So when a comprehensive union of 
Soviet writers was created in 1932, this 
was at first greeted as a liberal move. 
In fact, during Stalin's period, it liecame 
an instrument for party control over the 
entire output of Soviet writers. 

The writers’ union is a powerful body. 
It has several thousand'members. It runs 
a newspaper, a publishing house and 
several literary magazines, It gets money 
not just from membership dues but also 
from a percentage on books published, 
plays performed and so on. It owns houses 
in Moscow as well as in the country. It 
does not act simply as a friendly society 
providing old-age pensions and health 
insurance for its members. It gives a 
writer who is not in trouble many advan¬ 
tages that his western colleagues might 
envy. It can give him accommodation in 
Arrest-house where he can work in peace. 

enable* 4 ih to make contact w^h hk 
readers tAmjgh lecture toiiri in factories “ 


and offices, And so on. But if a writer 
refuses to bbnform, he not only loses all 
these perks; he is deprived of the possi¬ 
bility of exercising his profession at all. 

In principle, membership of the union 
is not indispensable in order to get 
published. After all, a young man must 
to some extent first make his name be¬ 
fore he can become a member. But for 
an established author to get thrown out 
of the union is the formal and official 
stamp of disgrace. A writer can in fact 
he squeezed or silenced while he still 
holds his union card, because the ideo¬ 
logical section of the party’s central 
committee, either through the ministry 
of culture or the writers’ union, has the 
decisive say on what is to be published 
and in how many copies. When ideo¬ 
logical questions arc involved, the circu¬ 
lation of a !>ook is not determined by 
popular demand. A book may be sold 
out in a day and still not get a second 
printing, or it may not be published at 
all. The government’s censorship office, 
the Glavlit, can hold it, suggest altera¬ 
tions, and in one way or another prevent 
it from seeing the light of day. 

The case of Alexander Solzhenitsyn is 
a depressing illustration of this control. 
His first famous book, “ One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich,” was allowed 
to go to press only after Mr Khrushchev 
himself gave the green light in 1962. His 
memorable short story, “ The House of 
Matryona," was published afterwards. 
But since then the conservative critics have 
gained the upper hand and Solzhenitsyn 
has been unable to get his tipoks published 
in Russia since the. early 1960s. 

Prominent writers are a privileged 
section of Soviet society, Mpn like Boris 
Pasternak can survive, ft period of dis¬ 
grace by living on their savings. Young 
men can take a job outside literature 
and go on writing in their spare time. 
Those who refuse to conform can write 
for the 11 drawer ."-—for posterity—-or, 
in the case of the younger rebels, for 
underground puhlft&tiori. They can'all 
show their work to their friends. 
Manuscripts circulating in this way 
sometimes find their way abroad. This 
is wfo*t happened tp, JtoKhenitsyn’s 
later Works—* 4 Cancer ' ^HWtfrd ” and 
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“ The First Circle." They were published 
in the west without the author’s blessing, 
but his dissociation from their publica¬ 
tion abroad was not strong enough for the 
Soviet authorities, who made it the main 
charge against him. 

Expulsion from the union may not 
be enough to frighten writers. This is 
why Sinyavsky and Daniel were put on 
trial and deported in February 1966. 
There is a ghastly logic in this return 
to stalinist methods. What is or is not 
published in the Soviet Union has a poli¬ 
tical significance. The appearance of 
Ehrenburg’s “Thaw,” Dudintsev’s “Not 
by Bread Alone " and “ On Sincerity in 
Literature" by the critic Pomerantsev 
were all signs of political relaxation after 
Stalin’s death. The publication of “ One 
Day in the Life of Iv&n Denisovich " was 
also a symptom ; so is the present silenc¬ 
ing of Solzhenitsyn. 

In a coqntry where theft is no open 
political debate literature tends to provide 
a^substitute. The mistake of Stalin’s heirs 
was to believe that they could allow 
more freedom to novelists and critics 
vyhije,stifling debate outride the literary 
world" Stalin 'simply frightened every¬ 
body into obedient orthodoxy. It may 
be hoped that his successors, although 
resorting to his»methods, will not be able 
to frighten people the same way. But 
$he confjgfrvtftives now in power can gag 
the moncteatfvfe of Russia’s writers. 
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Throughout the wprld today, 
when people talk polymers 
they talk ISR. 

The reason's simple. 

They know that in this rapidly 
expandingand highly complex 
field, ISR has what it takes. ISR’s 
mastery ip synthetic rubber 
has proved that. 

And they know that when 


they call on ISR, they can draw 
on vast resources. 

In research and development. 

In first-class technical service. 

In highly mobile technologists. 
Versatile polymers from 
expanding plants meet the 
growing demand at 
home and abroad. On time. 

New methods, new materials, 


new markets. That's the way , 
ISRmeets uptotoday'schalfenge. 
And looks forward to tomorrow's. 

The name 
In polymers 
around 
the world. 

Tha International Sythaty ftvbbar Co. Ltd., 
LONDON • SOUTHAMPTON • BRUSSELS 
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Hungary 

Where reform goes 
quietly on 

BY OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 
v Budapest 

In spite of the gjoomy forebodings of the 
experts when it ySis launched—nearly 
two years ago now^Huflgarv’s economic 
reform is not dpingat all badly* Long and 
painstaking preparation, plus equally 
carefifl and detailed explanations to the 
public, are beginning to pay off. In spite 
of various shortages, the Hungarians now 
enjoy a higher living standard than any 
other east Europeans except the east 
Germans and, pemaps, the Jugoslavs. And 
this has a political by-product. Hungarian 
communists argue that a thriving 
economy diminishes the demand for 
political liberalisation: if you can buy 
your own flat and stock it with the latest 
electrical appliances, or buy a small 
holding of land, it matters less whether 
there is free debate in parliament. 

Foreign trade, contrary to expectations, 
has not suffered because of the need to 
provide for increased domestic consumpr 
tion. And in spite of occasional alarums 
over inflation, prices rose only 2 per cent 
in 1968 and 1.5 per cent in 1969, which 
was more than offset by a 9.5 per cent rise 
in earnings over the two-year period. 
Hungarians, whose past history has given 
them a built-in fear of inflations that wipe 
out their savings, have recently been 
increasing personal savings at an annual 
rate of more than 4 billion forints 
(£55 million at the tourist rate of 
exchange). The cautious introduction of 
free prices on 23 per cent of goods last 
year has this year been increased to 33 per 
cent, the figure originally plannee). After 
a bad start, production stocks have been 
reduced to manageable proportions. Some 
inefficient enterprises nave been closed 
down. 

On the other hand, the rate of growth 
of industrial production slowed down to 
a mere 3 per cent during the first half of 
1969, which is well below the figure for 
previous years. This is said to be because 
industry is concentrating on improving 
the quality and range of goods and 
reducing the output of inferior, unmarket¬ 
able products which have hitherto inflated 
production statistics. And no improvement 
is forecast for next year. 

Factory managers, freed from the 
fetters or central direction, now do their 
own production planning, arrange their 
own bank credits, decide on investment, 
marketing and the size of their labour 
force. Af present they are short on market 
research, but they are showing less 
reluctance to go it alone and take 
risky decisions. Although the trade unions 
have greater powers, including the 
ukixfiate right to strike, there hat been no 
flirting with workers' councils ; there is no 
intention of subjecting the management 
to dictation from the factory floor. The 
role of the party in the factory has also 



been trimmed, despite grumbling and 
mild bewilderment among the faithful. 

One snag on the labour front is the 
incentive bonus being paid to attract new 
employees, which frequently means that 
new arrivals earn more than those who 
have been with a firm for years. Hungar¬ 
ian workers have not been slow to spot the 
advantages ; 18 per cent of the country's 
labour force change their jobs every year 
in order to collect their “new arrivals' 
dividend," sometimes going full circle and 
arriving back at their original jobs after a 
look around. Enterprises are being offici¬ 
ally encouraged to discontinue this prac¬ 
tice. 

There are also plans to modify the pay¬ 
ment of incentive bonuses, which are a 
source of considerable discontent. At 
present senior executives receive a bonus 
equal to 80 per cent of their salaries as 
a reward for efficiency, the middle 
rank men 50 per cent and workers 15 per 
cent. This is frequently attacked on the 
ground that it is producing a new elite. 

To meet the criticism repeated 
attempts have been made to explain to 
the workers that managers have to take 
responsibility (and personal risks). 
Changes are soon to be introduced, pro¬ 
bably by slightly narrowing the differen¬ 
tial and by incorporating part of the big 
men’s incentive payments into their 
salaries—thus, in the words of a leading 
Hungarian economist, 14 fuzzing things 
over a bit." Of course, firms which fall 
below a certain level of profitability are 
unable to pay these bonuses. 

Economists and planners all agree that 
longer-range planning must replace the 
“hand-to-mouth" annual plans. They 
also agree that a lot of capital needs to be 
invested in equipment which may not 
produce any immediate effect on. the 
statistics of production but which is in 
fact essential to the proper running'of the 
economy. Much of Hungary's agricultural 
production, for example* ta wasted 
because there are no proper anwiseinents 
to store it or process it-r^or just oecause 
Of inefficient distribution. Apples, at 
present a glut on the market, are having 
to be thrown away for hek of heated 
winter storage space. 


The foreign trade picture is ipore 
encouraging. In the first seven months of 
this year i the deficit was £50.1 million 
foreign-exchange forints, compared with 
900 million in the corresponding period 
of 1968, and by the end of Septtuttbera 
small payments surplus had been achieved* 
There is still a shortage of hard-currency 
reserves, but in the first half of the year 
exports to non-communi|f countries rose 
by 28 per! cent and imports from them 
by 8 per cent; total exports rose by t6 per 
cent and imports by 12 per cent, despite 
the gradual removal of export . subsidies. 

But Huhgary is still failing to produce 
anything ‘like enough attractive high- 
grade industrial goods that will .be com¬ 
petitive ini western markets. The .attempt 
to put this right will involve concente¬ 
ring the country Y investment and export 
effort in a handful of industries which 
have proved their international competi¬ 
tiveness : they include chemicals, 

engineering, telecommunications and 
pharmaceuticals. But the old problem of 
getting enough but of the investment— 
by getting managers to take the right 
decisions, and workers to put their backs 
into it—remains the ultimate test of the 
new system. 

East Germany _ . 

Whore do we jump 
—if j ump we must ? 

The new men in Bonn seem to be mildly 
encouragjed by the article in Neuas 
Deutschland 01 November 9th. It was the 
first faintly favourable signal to coppe out 
of east B^rKn since the new coalition ,was 
formed ifr Bonn last month. The 
attacked , west Germany’s fpreij& bntf 
defence ministers, and it J&ttbrfed 
if err Bfftjndt'* proposal for talkrf^tw#p 
ministers; of .the two German state#. On 
the other hand, it spoke of “new 
accents" 1 in west Germany’s fbi^n 
polity, and welcomed Herr Brandts 
major statement of Ootqher. in 
which hi acknowledged* the exuteriq^M 
two German states, as a "step towards 
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a realistic assessment of the situation." 
The article made all the more of an 
Impression because only three days 
earlier Nines Deutschland h&d published 
a shorter article which looked like a 
complete rebuff of Bonn’s new move, 
v This ^Mft in east Germaii/s * attitude 
may be a direct result of Russian 
pressure on Herr Ulbricht and his 
Colleagues to appear more flexible. The 
Russia*}* may be anxious that nothing 
Should spoil their efforts to improve 
relations with the new Bonn coalition. 
According to Herr Scheel, the west Ger¬ 
man foreign minister, a date will soon be 
fixed for talks "with Russia. 

The east German leaders probably 
also have their own reasons for thinking 
hard about, what they should do now 
that the German Social Democrats are 
the leading partners in the coalition in 
Bonn. They probably realise that they 
will have to show greater flexibility. The 
question is how far they carl afford to 
go. There is no reason to suppose 
that any east German communist at the 
top of tne party actively sympathises with 
west Germany’s Social Democrats or 
hopes for an east German version of 
“ socialism with a human face." Yet since 
1961 the Berlin wall has kept in the 
country many young, go-ahead people 
who would have previously esciiped to the 
west. Some of them have risen in the 
party apparatus, in industry and else¬ 
where. According to a west German 
sociologist, over 20 per cent of party 
members were below 31 years of age in 
1966 ; another 25 per cent weire between 
31 and 40. And many of those now 
in responsible positions are fetter edu¬ 
cated ; 35 per cent of all factory managers 
had university degrees in 1966.; 

A typical member of this younger, 
better educated technocratic elite is Herr 
Gunter Mittag, aged 43, the Member of 
the politburo in charge of 1 economic 
policy. He, and the others n|mning the 
economy, are fully aware that east 
Germany has done very well >out of its 
close, trade links with west | Germany. 
These links are even more important now 
that Comecon—the Russian-led economic 
alliance—is considering various integration 
plans, not all of them to east permany’s 
liking. If Bonn were to offer {still closer 
economic links, east Germanyi’s techno¬ 
crats might well be attracted. Rising 
living standards are the Only way in 
which the Ulbricht regime can hope 
to get itself accepted by the east Germans. 

It cannot offer them independence in the 
manner of Mr Ceausescu of Rumania. It 
cannpt offer them liberalisation, like Mi 
Dtftcek in Czechoslovakia last year. But 
can try to offer them prosperity. 
s tyfen like Herr Honecker, yho looks 
after the security services, on the other 
hand/ realise that a policy of closer links 
with west Germany would look rather 
,UM reversal of the 1961 policy of 
jfealijhg off east Germany from western 
influences. And that could be dangerous. 
AraittUl, east Germany’s youth remain 
an^|||fertaih quantity, and its citteens 


of all ages continue to,escape to the west 
in spite of all the hazards. To a hardline 
conservative, it would probably seem 
easier to guard against potential future 
dangers by just not allowing any 
contacts with west Germany. Herr 
Honecker, who is 57, and a likely suc¬ 
cessor to Ulbricht as first party secretary, 
carries a lot of welight and would 
probably use it against a policy of con¬ 
cessions to Bonn. 

Herr Willi Stoph, prime minister since 
1964, is thought despite the disappoint¬ 
ingly tough speech he made in Rostock 
on Wednesday to be less rigid. He may 
therefore be behind east Berlin’s slightly 
more conciliatory attitude. His great 
advantage is said to be his closeness to the 
Russians ; he is believed to have worked 
for them during the second world war. 
These men are now debating which 
way they should jump. But it is quite 
likely that they will not jump at all, but 
make very small steps, much smaller than 
Herr Brandt’s, and then wait to see which 
way Russia goes. As soon as that is clear, 
the first to jump will be Herr Ulbricht ; 
not for nothing was he once described as 
u the most successful German politician of 
the twentieth century.” 

North Korea 

The son of 
Mount Baikdoo 

North Korea has a public-relations pro¬ 
blem. In the good old days of the early 
1950s, it got accustomed to hogging the 
headlines the way Hanoi does today. But 
with the end of that “ liberation war,” 
its image faded. Overshadowed by its 
vast communist neighbours, the Russians 
and the Chinese, and soon even by the 
North Vietnamese, North Korea became 
a forgotten country. 

Two years ago it tried to make a come¬ 
back by staging spectacular acts of 
derring do. North Korea captured an 
American reconnaissance ship and kept 
the story going for almost a year while it 
held the crew; then, a few months later, 
it shot down an American plane. Both 
ventures were altogether successful at 
putting North Korea back into the news. 
But they were not enough to keep it there. 

Clearly what North Korea needed to 
hold the world’s attention was an 
imagination-catching national symbol—a 
Ho Chi Minh or a Mao Tsetung. In 
fact Korea already had such a leader 
complete with a national personality cult 
rivalling that of Ho or Mao. But Kim II 
Sung, the head of the communist party 
and the government and l( the hero of the 
twentieth century," was hardly known 
outside his own coqntry. So the image- 
makers took the logical next stppvlfrey 
issued an English translation of. Kim's t 
official hagiography and put full-page 
advertisements for it in The Times of Lon- • 
don aiid the New York Times,, -i 

The first volume of this “long awaited" 
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"Becoming the Sun" makes The Times 

work, now available from Tokyo publi¬ 
shers, devotes 596 pages to the not incon¬ 
siderable task of establishing Kim’s 
revolutionary credentials. That the man 
who became North Korea’s supreme 
leader by the age of 34 had been a 
guerrilla fighter against the Japanese is 
undisputed. But that he would have 
attained this position by right, without 
the direct assistance of the occupying 
Russian army, is a more dubious point 
which the official biography is at pains 
to prove. 

There is much that is murky in the 
early career of Kim II Sung. Even his 
name, translated as 44 becoming the sun," 
is thought to have been borrowed from a 
legendary Korean hero and shared with 
a number of contemporary revolutiona¬ 
ries. The biographer deals with this 
problem by acclaiming the corporeal Kim 
as 44 a legendary hero, born of the spirit 
of the sacred Mount Baikdoo, who is 
capable of commanding heaven and 
earth." 

The other major question-mark in 
Kim’s history—apart from his precocity 
as 44 the accepted leader of the nation " 
since his early twenties—is his debt to the 
Russians and the Chinese. Non-communist 
historians insist that the guerrilla units 
Kim fought the Japanese with in Man¬ 
churia were under the control of the 
Chinese communists ; some writers assert 
that Kim left Manchuria in the ‘ early 
1940s to join the Russian army and 
returned to Korea in the uniform of a 
Russian major. But the official version 
has it that Kim II Sung owes nothing to 
nobody; he led a Korean revolutionary 
army in Manchuria throughout the war 
against Japan until he advanced triumph¬ 
ant to Pyongyang (the Soviet army was 
along for the ride) in 1945. 

Two forthcoming volumes will com¬ 
plete the saga: how Kim overcame all 
obstacles—would-be rivals, at hopie and 
would-be big brothers abroad—to trans¬ 
form North Korea into “a paradise of 
labour and frtjjdoni,” “The world has 
seen many renowned heroes/ But in no 
age nor in any country has there been 
found a national hero such .as General 
Kim II Sung/ “ r * 
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Trading with Japan 

« 


Washington, DC 


General MacArthur, who formally 
detached Okinawa from occupied Japan, 
declared that the people of the 
Ryukyu Islands were not Japanese at all 
but were an oppressed national minority. 
That may have been so, but a quarter of 
a century of the overwhelming American 
military presence seems to have made the 
Okinawans more Japanese, not less. First 
the Johnson Administration and now the 
Nixon Administration became resigned to 
handing back Okinawa and the rest of 
the Ryukyu chain to Japan, inconvenient 
as the change will be for the Army, the 
Navy, 'the Air Force and the Marines 


who have bases there. A long series of 
negotiations will culminate next week 
with the visit of the Japanese Prime 
Minister, Mr Sato, to President Nixon to 
conclude, or so it is hoped, the final 
agreement. For Mr Sato it will also be 
the culmination of his political career, if 
all goes according to plan : he is expected 
to retire after the next Japanese elections. 

A striking indifference marks the 
American public’s mood towards Japan. 
It happens that the fortunes of the two 
countries are linked, to all appearances 
inextricably, but this fact is,not reflected 
in. any dose communication, under- 
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standing or even ; interest. All the same, 
several aspects of Mr Sato’s visit contain 
potential trouble for President Nixon. 
One of these became suddenly plain in the 
Senate last week, when an alliance of 
very dissimilar Senators served notice that 
they wanted any Nixon-Sato agreement 
about Okinawa sent to the Senate for its 
approval before it could take effect. 

Senator Byrd of Virginia, Senator 
Stennis of Mississippi and other conser¬ 
vatives acted from a desire to stop 
Okinawa being given away. Senator 
Stennis 'is chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee : in his view the United States 
should give up Okinawa only “if we 
want to get out of the Pacific.” Other 
Senators, like Mr Fulbright, joined the 
alliance as part of the campaign to 
reassert the Senate’s lost influence in 
foreign policy. Thus Mr Byrd’s resolution 
sailed through, disguised as an amendment 
to a money Bill for the State Department 
and other agencies. A committee of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
has to decide whether to drop the 
amendment or to adopt it as a statement 
of both houses of Congress : meanwhile 
the Nixon Administration is avoiding 
taking a stand. By consulting and 
informing the committee chairmen and 
other leaders it hoped to get Congress to 
acquiesce tacitly. If these tactics are not 
working well, this is only partly because 
Congress is tired of being by-passed : it 
is also because Okinawa is a big military 
interest and because Japan is not popular. 

With greater or less delicacy, indeed, 
the American negotiators have taken up 
some negotiating time in explaining to 
their Japanese partners that they are not 
liked in Congress and why. A good part 
of the reason consists of the facts about 
trade and international payments set out 
in the article “ Holding Down the Yen ” 
on page 80 of The Economist last week. 
Japan’s commercial and monetary author¬ 
ities have a long experience of deficits and 
tight corners and they are cautious. Their 
American opposite numbers think that is 
all in the past : they see jhe present 
substantial Japanese payments surplus and 
a trade surplus with the United States 
running at more than $i billion a year 
and threatening to go up to $9 billion 
next year if the trends continue 
unchecked. They feel that this is being 
done at their expanse, in part by exploiting 
a position of privilege, in part by unfair 
*nd unreasonable restrictions. The privi¬ 
leged jpsitlon qo^sists simply of the fact 
that the United States takes care of 
Japan’s defence, leaving Japan free to 
make hay with its export trade. The 
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restrictions consist primarily of quotas on 
imports of several hundred commodities or 
produots—maintained^in bland disregard 
of the rules of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

As a matter of fact the United States 
itself maintains some fairly subs|ai|taal 
non-tariff barriers on Japanese rods. 
Still, by and large it is true that Japan 
enjoys more access to the American 
market than the United States enjoys to 
Japan and the market is, of course, 
incomparably richer. Japan's trade policy, 
the complaint runs, has become inappro¬ 
priate to Japan's snbwballing economic 
strength and bxuUdanit trading prospects : 
exports are treated as pure good, imports 
as a menace. These grievances are heard 
in Congress, as are the complaints of 
American suppliers who believe their 
livelihood threatened by Japanese textiles, 
shoes, motor cars or whatever it may be. 
Other firms complain of the restrictions 
on foreign investment in Japan. 

Two negotiations have therefore been 
gding on concurrently : one on Okinawa, 
involving the future security arrange¬ 
ments of the western Pacific in rather 
large terms, and one on trade, in which 
the American side is asking a great deal 
without having much to offer. With some 
difficulty a link has been constructed 
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between the two: as the Americans 
explain, Japan’! i tc&dfc and investment 
policies cause ill-feeling which transmits 
itself to Congress and makes it difficult 
for the United States to grant a magnani- 
mous settlement of the Okinawan quest¬ 
ions Last week's flare-up in the Senate 
may be helpful in one way at least, since 
it appears to support the Administration 
in this argument. 

The difficulty about it is that an 
Okinawan settlement is needed in the 
American interest, not merely the 
Japanese. Next year is the first year 
m which the American-Japanese Mutual 
Security Treaty of i960 can theoreti¬ 
cally be denounced or made the 
subject of requests for revision. The 
Sato Government stands for continuing 
the treaty without revision : this is what 
the United States wants too. Mr Sato 
hopes for an electoral victory early next 
year, followed by a smooth and dignified 
transfer of power to a successor of his 
own choosing. This, too, the United States 
wants. Both sides appreciate that these 
desirable things are unlikely to happen 
unless an Okinawan agreement is success¬ 
fully concluded. The actual transfer of 
the territory could then wait, perhaps 
till 1972 : but it needs to be promised 
or both -the Liberal Democrat government 
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in Tokyo, and American policy ip the 
western Pacific, will be in trouble. 

« Both government# agree that the United 
States thoulc keep its huge military base 
on the island. No doubt h has beooxnc 
technically possible to discharge some pf 
the purposes now served from Okinawa 
from a more distant place, like Guam or 
Wake, but to move the whole thing would 
be both costly ($2 billion was a recent 
estimate) and strategically unacceptable, to 
the United States, which still cannot 
foresee a time when neither China nor 
the Soviet Union will need to be regarded 
as a potential threat in the Western 
Pacific, to be kept in check by a solid 
American military presence. Mr Sato, and 
his foreign minister, Mr Aichi, accept 
this. The difficulty is that when Okinawa 
is handed back to Japan, the American 
military encampment there will become 
subject to the restrictions which the 
Mutual Security Treaty imposes on the 
relatively small American defence estab¬ 
lishments on mainland Japan. The 
principal restriction is a requirement to 
consult before any major change in the 
deployment or equipment of American 
troops in Japan, or before they are sent 
into action for any other purpose than 
repelling an armed attack on Japan itself. 
Among other things this rules out in 


Down to earth on 1 

Everything about this weekends second 
trip to the moon has been planned to 
improve upon the first. The lunar module 
—Intrepid—will try to land much more 
accurately near the target in the Ocean 
of Storms than Eagle was able to do in 
the Sea of Tranquillity last July. The 
two moon walkers will be allowed to be 
much more daring: not for them the 
compulsory sleep after touchdown; they 
will cat, then get out. They will stay 
out longer—two stints of three 2nd a half 
hours each—and, if all goes well, venture 
into a crater, out of contact with the 
voices back at Houston. Their television 
show will be in colour this time. 

If Apollo 11 was a giant leap for man¬ 
kind, Apollo 12 is the first of a series 
of methodical fteps in exploring the moon. 
For that reason, the stinging attack last 
week by the space sdences board of the 
National Academy of Sciences on the 
exploration plans was especially timely. 
The academy’s words carry great weight 
at the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration which fa sincere, if at times 
muddled, about getting more intellectual 
yield from its technological achievements. 

The academicians complain that the 
space agency is not leaving enough time 
between flights for the information brought 
back to be digested. And, as any explora¬ 
tion and consequent acquisition of scientific 
knowledge about the moon must be done 
with the hardware already bought and 
paid for, it is a pity to waste equipment 
on flights without getting the ipajpxnum 
amount of new information from each one. 

, Jhe current supply Of Saturn Vrofcketii, 
and Apollo jgu&ec^aft is enough to cover 

JApollo. flights 12" through go, the series 
to end sometime in 1972. But at this , 
pace, the academy's board argues, there 


he moon 

is not sufficient time between flights to 
design new experiments, to choose sites 
and varying geological interests and to 
develop a hypothesis about the origin of 
the moon and its relation to the earth. 

The board’s recommendation was that 
the space agency should stretch out its 
Apollo plans to last until 1975. Moreover, 
it should enlist scientists’ advice before a 
particular site was chosen, rather than 
picking a landing spot first and then asking 
what experiments might be done there. 
When it comes to choosing experiments, 
the board said that finding out about the 
physical and chemical state of the moon 
and its geological history should take prece¬ 
dence (this was a slap at the experiments 
on Apollo 11 and 12 which are concerned 
with peripheral observations about the sun 
and the stare). If there is not at least 
six months between launchings, the rocks 
brought back will not be analysed properly. 
The whole point of going to the moon, 
the committee argued, was to learn more 
about the moon, not to improve the tech¬ 
niques of supporting men and machines 
away from the earth. 

The extent to which Nasa, under the 
new management of Dr Thomas Paine, is 
out of sympathy with the scientific com¬ 
munity has probably been exaggerated. The 
academicians, for example, are all in 
favour of Nasa's plans for improving the 
life support equipment for astronauts and 
for developing a roving lunar vehicle. Nasa 
has just awarded a much-coveted contract 
worth about $19 million for four of these 
buggies to the Boeing Company \ the first 
is expected to reach the moon's surface on v 
the flight of Apollo 17 in 1971, 

The space agency Has also, had, the 
satisfaction of seeing Congress authorise 
every penny of the $3.7 billion budget that 


the Administration had requested for it 
in the present financial year. Now back¬ 
stage haggling is going on over the 1971 
budget and Nasa is pretty confident that 
President Nixon likes the balanced pro¬ 
gramme it has drawn up for the 1970s, 
which the President’s task force on space 
swallowed practically whole. That would 
keep spending at its present level of below 
$4 billion a year, concentrate on develop¬ 
ing re-usable rockets and shuttles—dear to 
the hearts of space fanatics and economy- 
minded Congressmen alike—and defer 
thoughts of Mars for a few years. The 
initial contracts to design this equipment 
will probably go out by March. With the 
final development work worth $6 billion, 
the shuttle contract is the most glittering 
prize still in Nasa’s cupboard. 

Even if the discussion about space costs 
subsides, that about jingoism in space will 
remain. The House of Representatives 
wants an American fldg to be planted on 
all lunar landings. A pre-stiffened nylon 
Old Glory has already been packed for 
Apollo 12’s trip, along with tne flags of 
the 50 states and 136 foreign countries 
as well (these will be brought back to 
earth again.) 



Roving round tho moon In 1 fkmt' time 
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practice storing nuclear weapons : per¬ 
haps as a cdnsequence, nuclear weapons 
are generally assumed to be stored on 
Okinawa. The Japanese government 
would be unlikely to agree to let them 
stay there but the Defence Department 
in Washington has yet to be persuaded 
that nothing would be lost by renouncing 
the use of Okinawa for that purpose. 


Senator Byrd reminded the Senate last 
week that, when the Pueblo was seized off 
North Korea last year, the nearest Ameri¬ 
can air power was in Japan and could 
not be sent to the rescue because of the 
time needed to consult. The military 
chiefs do not want to risk having that 
happen in Okinawa. Just how to get 
round the difficulty is something President 
Niixon will have to decide personally 
with Mr Sato next week. No doubt a form 
of words can be found to do the trick. 

Unusual dexterity w»ill be needed, 
though, in the course of this conversation 
to extract from Mr Sato’s pocket the kind 
of trade concessions that the Nixon 
Administration wants and the Administra¬ 
tion’s handling of the trade side of the 
drawn-out talks has not been uniformly 
dexterous so far. The heart of the trouble 
is that while the general American interest 
is all for a hearty attack on the non-tariff 
barriers to trade on both sides, from which 
the United States would stand to gain 
more than it gave, the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion is letting itself be shackled by its 
pledge to do something special for the 
American textile industry. An election 
campaign promise hangs about the 
President’s neck: specifically to take 
steps “ promptly ” to extend the principle 
of the international cotton textile arrange¬ 
ment to wool, man-made fibres and 
blends. This means getting the exporters 
to agree to limit their sales “ voluntarily,’* 
a proposition to which the exporting 
countries, including Japan, have promptly 
and crisply said no. 

None of the economic arguments 
customarily offered in excuse for this kind 
of deal can seriously be said to apply in 
this case. True, imports have gone up but 
the market is buoyant and the American 
textile industry shows no general signs of 
suffering hardship. Perhaps there is a 
commonsense case for a bit of self- 
restraint in some special lines, but that 
is about the most that can be said. If 
an election promise cannot conveniently 
be thrown overixyard publicly, at least it 
need not always be prosecuted with total 
zeal. But President Nixon’s Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr Maurice Stans, has been 
promoting Mr Nixon’s unfortunate pro¬ 
mise as if keeping it were worth a crusade. 
Evidently the hope exists in Washington 
that, if the Japanese can be persuaded to 
start the dan9e, others will follow and Mr 
Nixon will be shown to have kept his 
word to th# textile manufacturers. The 
sad effect is that; while the Administra¬ 
tion is trying t$, liberalise a fairly Wide 
section of Ametfbu^Japanese trade, on 
one narrow front it is pleading for new 
restrictions : the negotj^&pn. as a .whole is 
not helped.. 
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Telling what to 
Hanoi ? 


President Nixon, who began his Admini¬ 
stration with a promise to reunite 
Americans, must bear at least some of 
the responsibility for enlarging their 
divisions. His speech last week on Viet¬ 
nam was a bitter disappointment to the 
supporters of “ peace now ” and put new 
life into the demonstrations scheduled 
for this week. Young people are now 
coming by bus, train and chartered air¬ 
craft from as far away as Wisconsin for 
Saturday’s march from the Capitol to the 
Washington Monument. At the same 
time patriotic groups and organisations 
have been urging the “ silent majority ” 
which, they believe, supports the Presi¬ 
dent to “ speak out ” and “ tell it to 
Hanoi ” by flying the flag, keeping their 
car and porch lights on during the day, 
writing to the press and staging rallies of 
their own : there was one on Tuesday, 
Veterans’ Day, at the Washington Monu¬ 
ment, though only a few thousand people 
chose to spend the holiday at this 
“ freedom rally.” Variously, patriots are 
celebrating National Unity Week and 
Honour America Week. 

But the week’s climax is Saturday’s 
march which, the Department of Justice 
has claimed, may involve 200,000 people 
and erupt in violence ; the three explo¬ 
sions in New York buildings belonging to 
big business firms—whether or not they 
were set off by peace lovers—lend colour 
to fears of extremist groups exploiting the 
occasion for their own ends. The Yippies, 
for example, say that they are coming 
from Chicago, where leaders of last year’s 
demonstrations at the Democratic conven¬ 
tion are on trial, to stage an attack on the 
Department of Justice ; the Weathermen, 
another violent group, are coming too. 

President Nixon's statement that he 
believed all Americans should be allowed 
to demonstrate peaceably has taken some 
of the sting out of the sneering attacks on 
the marchers launched by Vice President 
Agnew and another member of the 
Cabinet, Mr John Volpe. But suspicions 
have persisted that, by anticipating vio¬ 
lence, the Justice Department would help 
it to materialise—and, if it did, would 
not be sorry to see the peace movement 
besmirched. The department has insisted 
on itself handling the applications for 



New Mobe " listens to Nixon 


permits to parade which the city normally 
issues. There was no trouble about the 
permit for the March against Death, the 
procession of some 40,000 people from 
Arlington National Cemetery to the Capi¬ 
tol, each of the marchers carrying the 
name of an American who has died in 
Vietnam. But the department had been 
refusing to allow Saturday’s much more 
numerous marchers to follow the symbolic 
route down Pennsylvania Avenue. Only 
at the last minute was the Mayor able to 
persuade the Administration that a con¬ 
frontation with the police would be less 
likely if some of the marchers were allow¬ 
ed to use Pennsylvania Avenue ; they 
■must, however stop short of the White 
House. Troops will still be on call, but by 
mid-week the Administration was begin¬ 
ning to express confidence that the day 
would go off peacefully. 

The marches are being organised by 
the “ New Mobe ”—the New Mobilisation 
Committee to End the War in Vietnam 
—a coalition of peace groups without 
much firm control at the top ; in spite of 
its leaders’ insistence that the protest 
would be both legal and non-violent, sup- 
porters of the remarkably peaceful 
October rallies have been having cold feet. 
But on Tuesday members of Congress like 
Senator Goodell, Senator McCarthy and 
Senator McGovern decided that their par¬ 
ticipation would serve to discourage 
violence, partly by attracting more mod¬ 
erate elements, and that it was their duty 
to march with the young demonstrators. 
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It can help you operate 
a multinational company 
Or build one.” 


“For a bank to do its job these days, it has to be where its 
customers do business,” says Continental Bank Manager Anthony 
K. Grina, who heads the bank's Frankfurt branch. 

“But it's not just the number of locations that's important. 
It’s where these facilities are placed. And the kind of local and 
international coverage they can offer. 

“For example, our European network includes full-service 
branches in major money-market centers. Together with our affili¬ 
ates and representative offices, they cover every Common Market 
country plus England, Spain, and Switzerland.” 

Grina says worldwide service is essential for customers with 
multinational operations. 


Continental's full-scrvicc 1 rankfurt 
branch. Worldwide, Continental has a mul¬ 
tinational network of branches, affiliates, 
and representative offices located qn five 
continents. 


“We can help companies achieve smooth, fast transfers of 
funds between their widespread operations. And, to help finance 
such operations, our global reach gives us access to capital markets 
on a worldwide basis.” 

He points out that the Continental network can be equally 
important to the company just beginning to expand internationally. 

“The people who staff our local facilities know their countries. 
And they know the people who make things happen. They can 
provide welcome assistance to the company unfamiliar with a new 
and foreign business environment.” 

That's the multinational bank. For the multinational company. 
Or the company that would like to be. 

Itfs what youM expect from 
one of the worhTs great banks. 

Continental Bank 




Cofititient^ Illinois National 0ahk andfrust Company' ofChicago. S31 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 60690, 
■ • * ■ • • • dcmtinentalBapkIntfcrnationali71 Broadway.NewYork 10006 ; 
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Boys hav* a’way^fg^^^lli^t: 
now a toy building in a livingroorn ecu 
aislty ba tomorrow^ 
rational plant ftfljnb oti 
Francisco. 

Mitsui could have a lot to do with? 
him then, as it does with helpings 
the world of today. By supplying him. with 
raw materials, heavy machinery, .fuel, and 
finished goods from all oyer, the*, wpfld., And. 
by financing, scheduling, shipping, Insuring 
and storing everything.he’ll need, to complete 
his project. ,1 
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for 
of all 


largest trading 
th itr\armudl volume of; rnore 


than U4.$6.9, billion,, We .maintain 1Q7 
. branches, and affiliatei iin 68 Countries ; f6 
help individuals, companies arid govern¬ 
ments build the real thing anywhere in the 
world; 1 ' . 


MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

2-9, Nlshl Shlmbashl Itchome, Mlnato-ku. Tokyo, Japan 
London Branch: Second Floor. Bucklarabury House. 83 Cannon Street. London E.C.4 Tel: (01) 248*6464 
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Out of work for 
a cause 


The magnificent economic machine of the 
United States has done little more than 
mark time so far in 1969. The growth 
in productivity, which is its pride, 
amounted to a bare .2 per cent in the 
third quarter and this increase came after 
two successive declines in the first half of 
the year, Unit labour costs, consequently, 
have risen sharply. Not since 1956, also 
a yeaV when gains in output were slight, 
has there been as small an increase in 
productivity as this year’s is likely to be. 
The slight rise in the third quarter came 
because, at last, the growth in man-hours 
worked began to slacken. Employers, it 
seems, are no longer engaging workers 
who are not absolutely essential ; up to 
now, in a tight labour market, they have 
been taking on new men just to be sure 
of having them when they were needed. 

This explanation fits in well with 
September's sharp rise in the rate of 
unemployment, which went up to 4 per 
cent of the labour force, from 3.5 per 
cent in August. That this jump was no 
mere statistical aberration, as some 
thought, h now confirmed by the figure 
foi October: 3.9 per cent (so small a 
reduction is not considered statistically 
significant). In fact the rate ofHinemploy- 
ment has been going up quarter by 
quarter this year because the creation of 
new jobs has not kept pace with the rise 
in the labour force. 

The cartoonist for the Chicago Daily 
News who gave America the home-coming 
workman telling his wife: “ The good 
news—I’m in the forefront of inflation. 
The bad news is, I’m fired,” caught the 
heart of the matter. As proof that the 
economic brakes were working, the rise in 
unemployment is welcome. And the 
figures contain an additional, though 
somewhat mystifying, silver lining. Almost 
all the increase in joblessness is falling on 
whites, not on blacks, who could bear it 
less well and whose misery and anger it 
would increase. Perhaps “ last to be hired, 
first to be fired " does not apply when the 
number of jobs is still increasing. 

Already there are calls for a relaxation 
of fiscal and monetaiy restraints from Mr 
Hubert Humphrey, Senator Edward 
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Kennedy and Dr Milton Frtedmsh, >4to 
argue that the United States i» riiMfig 
a recession and much higher unemploy¬ 
ment. This view is strongly opposed by 
Mr Murray Weidenbaum, the Asiutant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Economic 
Policy, who, like other government offi¬ 
cials, considers that inflation must be 
brought under much better control first. It 
is a sad reflection that, with all the wage 
gains during the past four years, the pur¬ 
chasing power of the average American 
has gone up hardly at all. 

How far unemployment will be allowed 
to rise is an official secret, though there 
are reports that the Secretaries of Com¬ 
merce and Labour told a group of 
businessmen that a 3 per cent rate would 
be intolerable ; it is denied that they 
mentioned 4.3 per cent as the most which 
would be acceptable. This is welt below 
the figure which would automatically 
trigger off an expansion of unemployment 
insurance, under an Administration Bill 
which the House of Representatives is 
expected to approve in the near future. 

Bankers held 

Wsihington , DC 

Inevitably Bills which favour one commer¬ 
cial interest over another take a tangled 
way through Congress. Lobbies struggle 
for influence and votes, committees split 
and committee chairmen fight for their 
authority. But every so often, just as a Bill 
seems to have sunk irretrievably beneath 
the height of lobbying, one house of Con¬ 
gress sends to the other a Bill which is 
tougher, more reformist, more plainly 
uncompromising than even its original 
sponsors had dared to hope. 

Such was the history in the House of 
Representatives of the tax reform Bill 
earlier this year, a history repeated last 
week with a measure that most people had 
forgotten about, the Administration’s one 
bank holding company Bill. In its original 
form the Bill was a compromise devised by 
Mr Charls Walker, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, formerly of the American 
Bankers Association. He sought to close 
the loophole in the 1936 Bank Holding 
Company Act which allows banks to 
diversify their activities beyond mere 
banking operations by the expedient of 
setting up a holding company ; so long as 
this owns only one bank, it may also own 
businesses outside banking. In recent years 
many banks, including the largest ones in 
New York, have formed such companies 
to hold their stock. These holding com¬ 
panies were able, until the Federal Reserve 
Board stepped in at the end of October, 
to raise money through issuing certificates 
of deposit at higher rates than the banks 
themselves were allowed to pay. More 
alarming still to many, they* could legally 
buy any company that they pleased with¬ 
out contravening - the banking law 
although, in fact, there have been few 
such moves by the new holding, companies 
to expand in this way. 

Mr Walker’s Bill recognised the danger, 


but ka remedy W** * JepfcnfcO 
not/have forpen on^ 
pauses to sell ti# tmwm&jiM 
that they had made^ b$b^' 
when the latest wafte M/Vta 
began. And it would 
companies “ congeneric^ "tb la 
the new age of cybernetics ,*• dp 
Walker’s charter banks cottM «S0 Up with 
data-pfocessifag, computer.. teasing add 
insurance companies,/and even*/ jn a 
limited form, with the securities' inftmfy. 
Moreover Mr Walker wohld havMwf*^ 
the task of interpreting the Aci between 
three federal agencies, almost certainly 
ensuring that the most liberal interpreta¬ 
tion would prevail. 

At the other extreme that peppery old 
populist, Mr Wright Patman of Texas, 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, wanted a harsh 
“grandfather clause” forcing banks to 
divest themselves of all the non-bankidjg 
business that they have acquired, a defini¬ 
tion of banking restricting them narrowly 
to that activity, and administration of the 
law by the most conservative federal 
agency concerned with banking, the 
Federal Reserve Board. Mr Patman lost 
badly in his committee. But on Guy 
Fawkes day he and a curious coalition of 
allies blew all the banking industry’s 
friends off the House floor with a series of 
one-sided votes. By an overwhelming 
majority the House sent to the Senate a 
Bill with a grandfather clause extending 
right back to 1956 and prohibiting bank 
holding companies from underwriting 
securities, from owning insurance agencies 
or companies or professional accountancy, 
data processing or equipment leasing 
firms ; the Act would be administered 
solely by the Federal Reserve Board. 

In fact, Mr Patman got all that he 
wanted, hut his Bill is certain to stir up 
the nest of lobbyists again as it goes 
liefore the Senate. For this reason early 
action is unlikely there. On several occa¬ 
sions in recent years the Senate has taken 
a more sympathetic view of expansionism 
in banking than has the House, which has 
thus been forced to compromise in con¬ 
ference. This is what will probably happen 
again but the final Bill can hardly be as 
liberal as that mapped out by Mr Walker. 
(See also page iS of this week’s survey 
“ Boundless Banking ”) 

Another Stevenson 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

Next year Illinois may well launch 
another Stevenson into national politics: 
Mr‘Adlai Stevenson IV, son of the late 
Ambassador to the United Nations who 
had been the unsuccessful Democratic can¬ 
didate in two presidential elections. Mr 
Stevenson has just announced that he 
is a candidate for the seat of Senator 
Everett Dirkse* who died in September. 

It is being filled, for the time b$ng,by 
another Republican, Mr Ralph Smith, 
who was appointed by Me Richard 
Ogilvie, Illinois's Republican Governor. 




Young Adlol §nd old Doloy 

Mr Stevenson is one of his party’s best 
vote-getters; in 1966 he was the only 
Democratic candidate for a state office 
(that of Treasurer of Illinois, which he 
now holds) to survive a Republican 
landslide in the state. But whether he 
will win the endorsement of Mayor 
Daley of Chicago, the most powerful 
Democrat in Illinois, is far from certain. 
Mr Stevenson is the spokesman for the 
reform elements in the state Democratic 
party ; he has backed local candidates 
who opposed the political machine in 
the city and he has called the Mayor a 
“feudal boss.” 

This autumn, however, Mr Daley 
turned up unexpectedly at a picnic given 
on the Stevenson farm in Libertyville for 
5,000 Stevenson supporters. Tney had 
come expecting to fry not only ham¬ 
burgers, but also the Mayor's iron- 
handed rule of the party. Instead Mr 
Daley turned the affair into a love-feast. 
Now Mr Stevenson has taken matters a 
step further by saying that he would be 
proud to have the endorsement of Mayor 
Daley and by pointing out that a fight 
between Democrats in the primary elec¬ 
tion next March (when the senatorial 
nominee will be chosen) would , be both 
expensive and divisive. But, like the 
shrewd Buddha that he is, Mr Daley 
seems to be encouraging at least the image 
of a lively contest within the party to build 
up public interest in the 1970 elections. 

Mr Stevenson is certainly not typical 
of his party in Illinois, where it is 
largely a blue-collar organisation centred 
in the urban areas, with a hard core of 
trade union members. His biography 
reads more like a Republican dossier: 
fashionable eastern schools (including 
gome time at Harrow) ; Harvard Uni¬ 
versity ; service as an officer In the 
Marine Corps. Many of Mr Daley’s 
henchmen feel that Mr Stevenson has 
been ‘’disloyal,” in their terms, to the 
state organisation. But the Mayor, who 
is capable of never forgetting a slight, is 
also aware that he needs a strong vote- 
getter at the head of the party's candi¬ 
dates in 1970 if other state and local 
candidate* are to be swept to victory. 
Oftfc such possibility, Mr Sargent Shriveri 
tiie present Ambassador to Paris, has 
just announced that lie will not be a 
candidrtfein election next year. 

If JHBovernor and the Republican 
'orspSSpn have their way, the Republi- 
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can candidate will be Senator Smith ; 
the winner will serve until 197a, when 
Senator Dirksen’s term would have 
ended. A lawyer who was a respected 
speaker of the Illinois House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Mr Smith is relatively un¬ 
known in the big cities of Illinois and 
probably owes his interim appointment 
to the long hours and hard work that 
he put in as chairman of Governor 
Ogilvie’s very successful campaign in the 
rural parts of the state. There are people 
who believe that Senator Smith cannot 
hope to defeat Mr Stevenson and one of 
them, Mr William Rentscfoler, who ran 
the victorious Illinois Citizens Committee 
for Nixon in 1968, has announced that 
he will fight Mr Smith for the Republi¬ 
can nomination next year. 

In 1971 it is expected that Mayor 
Daley himself will be on the ballot, for a 
fifth term. His national image may be 
tattered but in Chicago there seems to 
'be no other serious contenders for the 
job. The city’s Negroes, unlike those in 
in Cleveland, Gary, Los Angeles and 
Detroit, have not produced a challenger 
yet. Looking even farther ahead, it is 
possible that in 1975 the Mayor’s son, 
Mr Richard M. Daley, may try to inherit 
the Office. Some cynics suggest that the 
Mayor, who is less interested in reform 
than he is in political survival, may 
endorse Mr Stevenson simply to get him 
out of the state and out of the way. 


It’s safer on TV... 

In a gloomy forecast, the National Com¬ 
mission on Violence has reported that 
American politicians are running an 
increasing risk of assassination as the 
result of organised conspiracy. While it 
would be rash to predict an outbreak of 
murders of public figures, the commission, 
which has been studying the American 
scene since the death of Robert Kennedy, 
would not be surprised if something of the 
sort happened. Conspiracies were not to 
blame, it found, for ending the lives 
of both Kennedyi nor of Martin Luther 
King nor in the attempts, successful or 
not, on the lives of earlier Presidents. 
Only the shots taken at President 
Truman were the work of an organised 
group wanting to change the policy of the 
American government; the rest sprang 
from individual derangement. But the 
condition associated with conspiratorial, 
assassinations in other countries appear to 
be developing in the United States. 
Political and civil violence is * more 
intense than any time during a deatury 
and Negroes in public office are in par¬ 
ticular danger, vulnerable targets for both 
black and white terrorists. 

What can be dqne? The commission 
suggests thft more '' 

for more public official^ dwa tqr the 
humble rank of Mayor. There should be 
mom co-operation between-federal agents 
and law enforcement officers in fete and 
local governments. But, above / all, 
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politicians should, keep themselves'ou t 6? 
rifle range arid die belt way to doffoil, 
and perhaps to raise the quality ,9! 
political discussion as well, is to encourage 
candidates to appear more on television 
and less on raised platforms in the open 
air. To this end, the commission 
recommends that Congress enact a law 
that would grant free time on television 
to presidential candidates during the 
final weeks before a national election. 

... but not cheaper 

How to reduce the expense of campaign¬ 
ing on television is preoccupying a lot of 
people in Washington these dafs. The 
Federal Communications Commission has 
reported that the costs of political broad¬ 
casting (television and radio) last year 
were nearly $59 million, 70 per cent 
higher than they were in the previous 
presidential election year, 1964. The impli¬ 
cations are sinister. Not only is television 
a bottomless pit for campaign funds— 
candidates simply spend as much as they 
can get hold of—-but the winners of 
elections tend to be the men who fork 
out the most. President Nixon spent 
about twice the $6 million that televirion 
cost Mr Hubert Humphrey. In Florida 
one candidate has backed out of the* race 
for Governor because, he said, the money¬ 
raising that he would have been com¬ 
pelled to do would have left him too 
many favours to repay if he were elected. 

Here are some of the price tags on 
campaigns for various offices (election not 
guaranteed): for a seat in the House of 
Representatives, $100,000; for a seat in 
the Senate or a Governorship, $3 million 
to $5 million. There are still office holders 
who can boast of winding on a shoestring 
budget, but they tend to be rural folk 
heroes, like Senator Aiken of Vermont 
whose re-election last year is said to have 
cost only $17. And no one believes that 
the reported costs are the real costs; in 
spite of elaborate rules for public dis¬ 
closure of campaign spending, accurate 
figures are both easy to disguise and 
difficult to calculate. 

The Senate's subcommittee on com¬ 
munications is now considering a Bill 
which would require the national tele¬ 
vision networks to give discounts on the 
use of the airwaves to candidates for both 
Houses , of Congress. The Twentieth 
Century Fund Kg* gone even further and 
recommended that public funds be used 
to buy broadcasting time {pm the net¬ 
works, which should be compelled to pro¬ 
vide it at reduced rates. 

What complicates the whole tough 
question'of payment for political broad¬ 
casting b the law that already exists, 
requiring broadcasters to allow equal 
time p all candidates for. political office. 
Giving discounts, to enable ftirigef candi¬ 
date# with no chance of election, to 
up the airwaves appeab to vary few, but 
repealing the law, while at the same time 
Wfitfogifo new safeguard* for minority 
candidates, b no eaiy matter. 



























This Westinghouse camera televised man's first steps on the moon. 


Ifa 17 Inch** tong. 4% Inches wide. 11% Inches high. 

Earth weight: 7% pounds. 

The camera uses the secondary electron conduction 
tube, a Westinghouse Invention. It's so sensitive It can 
literally see in the dark. 

Its travelling companion-only slightly larger—transmitted, 
full color pictures from inside the Apollo 11. 

We’re pleased that we could help the first men on the 
moon show you the moon. Live. As it happened. 

Westinghouse Electric International Co. 


You cm be sure...if it's Westinghouse 
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THE ROAD TO HELL 


RUTHLESS AND REMORSELESS 

First Sea Lord : An Authorised Biography 
By Richard Hough. 

Allen and Unwin. 372 pages, illustrated. 

Jacky Fisher's ugly face stares bel¬ 
ligerently from the jacket of this book. If 
the oriental cast of his features (“ that 
damned Asiatic,” Charlie B. called him) 
repelled some people, far more were 
attracted by the prodigious vitality of the 
man behind the mask, the most striking 
personality of the Edwardian scene. A 
man who could waltz all night and be at 
his desk at the Admiralty at five in the 
morning was a formidable social and 
political force. His colourful career, 
punctuated by explosive rows, makes this 
combination of knave and genius a 
wonderful subject for an exciting biog¬ 
raphy. 

Wny it should be called ” an authorised 
biography ” is not clear, apart '"from the 
opportunities which the admiral's 
descendants provided for access to the 
family papers. The official biography was 
published in two volumes forty years ago. 
Ten years ago Professor Marder printed 
three volumes of his letters, and the Navy 
Records Society has since printed two 
more of his official papers. Mr Hough 
has therefore little new to offer: what he 
has done with great skill is to pull 
together all this material to mfcke a 
dramatic story moving towards the tragic 
climax of a megalomaniac. 

Only those who have looked at Fisher's 
own books of memories can realise what 
an extraordinary person he was. He 
always wrdte at the top of his voice, with 
a lurid use of coloured inks, capitals, 
underlinings, once, twice, three times. 
Every letter marked “ Burn this ” seems 
to have been carefully kept by its 
recipient. Since u Favouritism is the secret 
of Efficiency,” everything and everyone 
was seen in black and white. If you were 
in the Fishpond you were groorrted, as 
Jellicoe was, for the highest commands; 
if you were not, you were out on your 
neck in no time. If you stood up to his 
hectoring style, as Lond Charles Beresford 
and Churchill did, an epic conflict 
resulted. 

It Would be easy to write a far less 
sympathetic biography of such a man 
than this. Mr Hough is certainly not 
blind to Fisher's faults, but it could be 
shown with eqiia) juffice that he not only 
lit his family and the navy, but even 
e nation. How much did his provoca¬ 
tive Dreadnoughts accelerate the Anglo- 
German naval race ? Mesmerised by 
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technology, with a Wellsian imagination 
of the future o£ warfare, how often was 
he sold a pup ? " This is a deadly secret, 
bo burn and don't talk in your sleep," he 
tells the editor of the Daily News (he was 
adept at managing the press): “ We have 
got a submarine that carries two 4-inch 
guns and can cross the Atlantic and lives 
by herself for two months.” Needless to 
say, he hadn't—yet. 

Even if he could 'build and train a 
fleet, he had no idea how to fight it under 
the new conditions. Mr Hough is far too 
kind about his ridiculous plans for a 
landing in force on 'the coast of 
Pomerania, plans which he obstinately 
refused to show to anyone, least of all 
submit to “ the utter ineptitude of 
military officers,” because he wanted a 
personal direction of the war with no 
nonsense from a naval staff. 

It was 'this deliberate refusal to co¬ 
operate with anyone that ruined him 
when he became the colleague of another 
incompatible autocrat, with whom (and 
with Kitchener) he must share the blame 
for the Dardanelles fiasco. His extra¬ 
ordinary letters of resignation in 1915, 
which Asquith rightly said 11 indicated 
signs of mental aberration,” are quoted in 
full here. “ The P.M. will stick at nothing 
to keep W.C.,” he told Bonar Law, “ I’m 
a dead duck ! W.C. is leading them all 
straight to ruin. Please send a line by 
bearer that you have received this letter— 
AND BURN IT.” He would continue 
in office, he told the Prime Minister the 
next day, only provided 41 1 shall have 
complete professional charge of the war 
at sea, together with the absolute sole 
disposition of the Fleet and the appoint¬ 
ment of ail ranks whatsoever/' No 
Ministry of Defence nonsense about that. 

One must go back to hts period of 
office as First Sea Lord from 1904 to 
appreciate the importance of his reforms. 
He swept through the navy tike* tornado, 
rousing it from a long sleep by his big 
building programme, his encouragement 
of new and therefore unpopular weapons 
such as the submarine and the use of oil 
fuel, his redistribution of naval atrength, 
his reorganisation of naval training at 
Whale Island and at Dartmouth. A 
radical and self-made man, left an 
imprint on the navy as taking as that 
of UoydvGeotga on the nation. But 4 t 
took v fifty years to aokrieve that equality 


Whitehall Diary: Volume //, 

By Thomas Jones. Edited by Keitfi T ^ 
Middlemgs. ' 

Oxford University Press, 324 pages. 631. 

11 Guilty Men,” that brilliant) notorious 
broadsheet of thirty yeah ago, should W 
course have been called “Uqod Inten¬ 
tion's.” Nobody, we are now persiikjded, 
Was responsible either for the'Orefct 
Depression or for the Second Great War. 
Nowadays no doubt we have our own 
Grand innocents, On both sides Equally 
of our politics/ ready and willing* tb be 
blameless tor whatever happens next. 
Certainly we are being persuaded that 
the wrong, even the shocking, word for 
the blameless 44 guilty men” of the 
thirties (or 0/ the sixties for that matter) 
is irresponsible, let {alone culpable. At home 
and abroad, it is now being demonstrated, 
they did their l^est; they weft, after gll, 
good men, though the heavens fell. ' 
In the British history calendar this is 
the year of Baldwin. Or perhaps, ih more 
narrowly professional terms, it i* the r year 
of Mr Keith Middleman There is the 
opulent biographical vindication of 
Stanley Baldwin, written by Mr 
Middlemas and Mr John Barnes. There 
are the memoirs of Lord Davidson, 
assembled by Mr Rdbert Rhodes James, 
with the help of Mr Barnes and Mr 
Middlemas. There are the Whitehall 
Diaries of Dr Thomas Jones* edited by 
Mr Middlemas, of which* this Is the 
second volume. It is, in a single year, 
quite a Baldwin (and Middlemas) harvest, 
twenty-two years after the protagonist*! 
unvindicated death. There is one simple 
conclusion from it all’: for “guilty” 
read M ineffectual.” 

Then as now there was no transmission 
system to turn good intentions, in indus¬ 
trial relations, in foreign policy or tn 
political economics, into effective, or even 
relevant, action. Then, perhaps even 
more than now, there was no real under¬ 
standing of what was going on. Dr Jones 
was the Eminence pink at No 10 under 
Baldwin and MacDonald. Churchill called 
him “ the democratic soul ” ; some blamed 
him for socialism. But he, too, was crea¬ 
ture of where he was : 

“ How any woman can vott Labour ptises 
my comprehension," reiharked Mrs Baldwin 
to the Marchioness. I had not the courage to 
retort, “How any working woman could 
vote Unionist passes mine/* 

Mis diaries are chiefly concerned',tepart 
from the enthusiaitip and gepuirie pundit 
of literary and popular culture; edipepmei 
in a Welsh accent) with . . chief 

themes : the subsiding fiwdjjapetry; and 
,the general strike >of 1996 {Hat ,wa* lowly 
a part of that industry’s. roubles and 
never , a real act of constitutional dissen¬ 
sion ; the attempt* (pqnppared by‘';Mr 
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Middlemas, roughly End ironically enough 
perhaps, to the ill-fated and expired 
Department of Economic Affairs) at 
Cabinet secretariat level, through the 
, worthy and industrious Committee of Civil 
Research and then the wise men of the 
Economic Advisory Council, tb cope with 
the troubles of the whole national 
economy ; and the wish of everybody not 
to have another war. 

It is, read in these comments from the 
corridors of power and of the people 
who then “ counted 99 in opinion, a 
fascinating and saddening story. There 
are no guilty men or villains in it, except 
perhaps the organised (not all the 
individual) coal owners who knew that 
if they conceded nothing, and just waited, 
the miners would have to give in totally, 
as they did. You can see Winston 
Churchill, hawk against the general 
strikers but dove with the coal miners, 
angry against the intransigent owners, 
but never for a second understanding that 
his own policy, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was the key to hope or hope¬ 
lessness for the country’s workers. You 
can see all the inner Establishment, 
including TJ himself, ready to shoot 
down cranks like Keynes or Mosley or 
the wicked goat himself, Lloyd George, 
who did have a general economic recipe. 

Baldwin's biggest obsession, as TJ 
says, was with the threat in the wings 
(never a real threat) of LG, the great 
man whom he, trepidatiously, had 
unseated for ever, and then for ever 
worried about. And in foreign relations 
there was the same disastrous disarray. 
There was Sir Maurice Hankey, TJ’s 
formal Whitehall boss, saying with a 
lapidary truth that “ What we need is 
a strong France, but a friendly one, strong 
enough to keep her enemies beyond the 
frontier, for which she needs our help ” ; 
and then going on, idiotically, to say that 
11 1 would drop the attitude, of syco¬ 
phancy towards the USA, * ganging our 
ain gait * but in as friendly a manner as 
possible.” They wanted America to have 
a little not a big navy. Heaven knows, in 
J 939-40, how wrong they all must have 
felt when Britain needed, at once, the 
Strongest France and the biggest American 
naval aid. But in 1969-70^ no doubt, we 
are not really more sensible.. 


CAUTION TO POLICYMAKERS 

The Sources of Invention 

By John Jewkes, David Sawers and 
Richard Stillerman. 

Macmillan. (2nd edition.) 372 pages. 70s. 

The second—and expanded—-edition of 
this important book hardly furthers the 
"main arguments presented in its first 
edition, published in 1958. But its 
reappearance is to be welcomed now that 
its subject matter is the object of wide¬ 
spread interest in government, industrial 
god academic circles—and when so much 
iSflkt is being written on* the* topic Can 
Hjpy be described is woolly. Professor 


Jewkes and his two ; collaborators are 
never that, mostly because they resist the 
temptation to make easy generalisations : 
the temptation is especially strong 
regarding basic research, applied 
research and development because they 
constitute such a vast and swampy 
domain that general statements, however 
wrongheaded, tend to go unrefuted. 

The authors spend much time breaking 
down the cliches rampant in this subject, 
so that any reader should emerge from 
the book with a strong sense of the com¬ 
plexity of the conditions under which 
inventions are made. They demolish the 
picture of the typical 19th-century 
inventor as an eccentric, isolated figure, 
ignorant of science. Eccentric he may 
have been, but he often had a good 
scientific background and when he did 
not he Was almost always closely in touch 
with scientific findings. Nor, looking at 
this century, do the authors subscribe 
to the view that most worthwhile inven¬ 
tions will be made by scientists and 
engineers working in large teams. Their 
review of important recent inventions, 
updated with a chapter on the past ten 
years, shows that the role of the individual 
inventor is still important and likely to 
remain so. While the authors clarify their 
subject, they refuse to oversimplify it, 
claiming that the forces which make for 
innovation ”... are perhaps still as dimly 
comprehended as was the working of the 
human body five hundred years ago.” 
Given this state of affairs, their main 
message for scientific policymakers is 
caution, lest they block rather than 
stimulate invention. 


ROYAL PATIENT 

George III and the Mrul-Business 

By Ida Macalpine and Richard Hunter. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press . 422 pages. 
70s. 

Few historians have had medical know 
ledge, and medical historians have not 
always assiduously pursued original 
sources, so that the illnesses of the great 
have been surprisingly poorly studied. 
Even in the case of George III, England's 
most famous patient, this detailed and 
scholarly book shows that a mythical 
acount of his madness ha$ been handed 
down from one work to another, bearing 
in places little relation to the facts. 

ft is generally supposed that a pre¬ 
monitory mild breakdown was hushed up 
in 1763, and that in 1788 he had a 
severe episode of insanity resembling the 
condition mania. He was irresponsible 
for his actions but made a complete 
recovery just in time to forestall a 
regency. He is then supposed to have 
had recurrences, typical of this illness, 
in t8oi and 1804, and from 1810 on¬ 
wards to have been totally disabled by 
his mental illness* The insanity it then 
Interpreted tb imply instability in the 
man before his first illness, and to suggest 
that his political judgment that* of 
a j lifelong psychiatric case. * 


But the authors, experienced historian* 
of psychiatry and psychiatrists thetn- 
selves, have assessed the copious docu¬ 
ments, some of them only recently 
available, and show that the facts are 
otherwise and need to be interpreted 
differently, In 1765 there wfere no mental 
symptoms at all: the king had a severe 
physical illness only, and it was largely a 
whispering campaign after the important 
illness of 1788 which retrospectively called 
this first episode one of insanity. 

The 1788 episode was ushered in with 
physical illness, and the king was severely 
ill in delirium for weeks on end. When 
this illness improved he remained very 
abnormal mentally, although physically 
almost well, for some further ^eeks, and 
most authorities considered he must have 
suffered from an insanity independent 
of known physical illness. He recovered 
completely, and his later attacks also took 
the form of physical illness, delirium and 
then an unexpected prolongation of 
mental symptoms. His last ten years were 
spent in a distressing state of senility, 
blindness, and eventually deafness—alto¬ 
gether a terrible affliction, but h t was 
of a great age (83 when he died) and 
these symptoms had probably nothing to 
do with his earlier illnesses. The history 
is only partially typical of manic-depres¬ 
sive psychosis, the king’s traditional 
diagnosis, and the authors propound 
porphyria, a very rare inborn error of 
metabolism, which causes illnesses broadly 
similar to the king's and is strongly here¬ 
ditary. They claim to have established 
this diagnosis with certainty, unearthing 
accounts of suspicious symptoms in 
ancestors as far back as James I and in 
later members of the House of Hanover, 
including four living descendants—a 
remarkable tour de force. The detection 
is a fascinating story, well told, and 
confidently put forward ; but it should 
be pointed out that the diagnosis has 
been challenged in detailed correspon¬ 
dence in the British Medical journal 
(where the research was first published 
in the form of two articles) and must be 
regarded as highly suggestive, but not 
proven. 

Its importance for historians of the 
period is great. Thus if the king suffered 
only a physical illness with attacks of 
delirium, then all psychologising about 
the supposed weakness of his personality 
becomes irrelevant. (As the authors point 
out in his support, he was in fact re¬ 
markably faithful, conscientious in his 
duties, generous, a patron of the arts, 
and well-loved.) Moreover* it seems indi¬ 
sputable that he had no mental symptoms 
of whatever origin before 1788, so poor 
“mad King George” does not appear 
on the scene until he is fifty years old, 
and well after the American War of 
Independence. Many passages in the 
history hooks will need anjending. It is 
worth adding, that in expanding their 
'thesis the authors have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity. jto show the relevances of the King's 
illness to the development of. psychiatry 
and to society’s attitude to the insane. 





BUSINESSMAN AND DUSTMAN 

Local Notables and the City Council 
By Roger V. Clements. 

Macmillan . 207 pages. 60s. 

It has become fashionable to criticise the 
poor quality of local councillors. If only 
more local business leaders could be 
encouraged to join the council, it is 
argued, then how much more effective 
and efficient local government would be. 
Unfortunately, many refuse to do so. 
Why is this ? Mr Clements has studied 
Bristol’s upper crust and produced some 
interesting answers. It seems that his 
notables are not uninterested in politics. 
While 85 per cent consider themselves 
Conservatives, many are active and some 
even hold office in the local Conservative 
parties. Nor are they uninterested in 
council affairs. Many often come into 
contact with local government depart¬ 
ments in their own work and most show 
considerable interest in what the council 
is doing. There are few who are dissatis¬ 
fied with its activities, and all have a 
worthy civic pride in Bristol*. Interestingly, 
they also believe the council is important 
and has enough power to get on with its 
job. Almost all are active in local charities 
and voluntary organisations and clearly 
have enough time to devote to local 
government. Why then do they refuse to 
serve on the council ? 

The answer lies in their distaste for 
politics. They believe that politics have 
a corrupting effect on even the well- 
meaning councillor. While the notables 
speak favourably of democratic self- 
government, some show sympathy for 
what one describes as a “ benevolent 
Gauleiter ” style administration. Accust¬ 
omed to a world where they exert 
undisputed authority and make clear-cut 
rapid decisions, the notables dislike the 
continual conflict in council affairs, and 
the untidy compromises often reached. 
They believe the party wrangling is 
often bogus, and makes councillors lose 
sight of the real purpose of local govern¬ 
ment. 

It seems that the local notables have a 
limited idea of what local government 
is all about. Many see it as little more 
than an adjunct of the local chamber of 
commerce, dedicated to the efficient and 
profitable running of the community. 
While appreciative of the administrative 
value of the local council, they overlook 
its representative nature. Marty are either 
hostile or patronising to working class 
councillors. The presence of the Labour 
party on - the council accentuates this 
social animosity. 

Local politics have a levelling effect. 
In the council Chamber the businessman 
is equal to the dustman. Thi$ makes the* 
local notable’s position vulnerable .Instead 
of council activity l^ejng a, source for 
social prestige, it weaken* the notable’s 
status in the community/Mr Elements 
concludes that the local coudcil does not 
heed more such men, and that the 
"pi . moi* wcjjfkiifc, 


representatives rsmort desirable for the' 
effectiveness of local democracy. It is 
refreshing to read a study which concludes 
that the purpose of local government is 
to serve the community and not make a 
quick profit. However, it is unfortunate 
that'what is essentially a monograph has 
been published as a book at a price that 
even the local notable might think twice 
about paying. 


HISTORICAL FATHER FIGURES 

The Progressive Historians: Turner, 
Beard , Barrington 

By Richard Hofstadter. 

Cape. 528 pages. 84s. 

The comparative brevity of American 
history has been offset by the intensive 
cultivation which the Americafar historical 
profession has devote^ to the territory at r 
its disposal. Within the Space of some 
200 years of the national experience 
American historians found scope for 
a truly remarkable range of interpreta¬ 
tions and analyses, until a point has been 
reached in which the study of American 
historiography has become a growth 
industry secondary only to that of 
American history itself. Around the twin 
figures of Turner and Beard in particular 
a large volume of critical and biographical 
literature has developed—* sq. large indeed 
that it might at first sight appear that, 
even with the addition of Parrington, 
there was hardly full scope here for the 
exercise of Professor Hofstadter’s formid¬ 
able talents. 

Such an assumption would be erro¬ 
neous. No one, however well versed in 
American history and historiography, can 
read Professor Hofstadter’s book without 
enlarging both his knowledge and his 
comprehension. What Professor Hofstadter 
has done is to treat his triumvirate at 
two levels. At the first he sets them in the 
context of their own time and place in 
American development—Turner a child 
of his own frontier, Beard, a character¬ 
istic Middle Western middle class Pro¬ 
gressive rebelling within the framework 
of his own sure position in American 
society, Parrington the academic provin¬ 
cial, frustrated and victimised by ’ the 
philistinism of Mencken's “ booboisie.” 

At a second level Mr Hofstadter looks 
at the output pf the authors concerned, 
their assumptions* and implications, rela¬ 
ting them to the findings and interpreta¬ 
tions of later scholarship. In general, of 
course, this brings out how the whirligigs 
of time have brought their revenges and 
how of all the impressive edifices reared 
by these father figures none remains intact 
in its full splendpur—-wfiiif those of 
Charles Beard, in particular, have the 
death wAtih beetle ticking away in every, 
timber. ^ 

Professor Hofstadter ijas two singular 
quAlifiqations' fbr the mdimt he has set 
himtelf. First,, he. feels' a 'genuine affection 
for the 1 idols he subjects to his keen 
freely avows their role in 

*hi 


in a world metical aboot iMpucitnr and 
wholly dubious about the sufficiency of 
American self-sufficiency. Parrington, in 
a period where American literature run* 
the risk of overassessment and inflated 
critical attention,, supplies d 
and white corrective., 

Lastly, Professor Hofs^d^rTbi^ 
whole role of “ progressive?' bjstor^with 
its emphasis on the CQrtfli^i^njie in the 
American pest, cpiifirastlrtip : it With the 
post-second world war schqSl of Consensus 
historians. What emergdi* here, with over* 
whelming conviction, js the basic sound* 
ness, with all its exegstefc >f * conflict 
approach. It nWy ^ggerikte the violence 
:/o&, the ^RevofoCt 
nature of 

simplify the OlyH War,. be^w ‘botfly. to 
the Robber Barons, But 
the vigour and rt^ilhy of Americah J^ 
with the emphasis ort>cmngto and•inflec¬ 
tion, its constant pursuit of happiness rfndf 
a host of other, objectives. Ip his grasp 
6t this, despite hi& owA studiotis fiibdera- 
tion, Professor . Hofstadter shows ^that he 
is in a true sense a Progressive .historian. 

OTHER BOOKS 

British Honduras. By Algar Robert Gregg. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office for the Central 
Office of Information. (Corona Library,) 168 
pages. 20s. 

They Gave Their Names To Science. By 
D. S. Halaty. Macdonald. 140 pages. 18s. 

It is such a good idea that one wonders why 
no one thought of it before, a dofcen or so pages 
giving a potted life of men whose names have 
passed into the language, even if they are not 
precisely on the tip of everyone’s tongue. Geiger 
of the geiger counter, coming to work for the 
great Ernest Rutherford seated in the semi- 
gloom in a basement where the water pipes 
constituted a sort of obstacle track ; Rudolph 
Mossbauer (of the Motibauer effect) buying 
toys in Munich to use their gears on hip 
laboratory turntable : this is not the sort of 
book one likes to be caught reading in public 
for fear of looking foolish, but, kept in plain 
covers in an executive drawer, it can give a 
wonderful illusion of well-read erudition. Thf 
pity is that Mr Halacy. has only tackled ten 
names, but they include such toughie? as 
Mohorovicic (of the discontinuity, or Mohole 
project), Doppler (again of the effect), Van 
Allen (of the belt) and Mach (of the number)' 

Roads To Freedom : Essays in Honour^ of 
Friedrich A. von Hayek. Edited by firicp 
Streissler. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. * 
pages. 80s. / 1 

Professor Hayek is best known, especially to 
those who have not read it, only as the aiuhdr 
of f The, Road, P> Serfdom.” His friendr Jtafl 
colleagues, however, also know him as .* 
distinguished economist and philoscgdsqr/.and 
fourttfn "of fthem have joined* together to 
produce this ‘'fjfeltschrift to honour him 
occasion of,his seventieth birthday./A renew 
of their cdhtnbutiorts would befe tbo lengthy 
for this newspaper but has ^nrauendy beep 
provided in the eight page editors introduction. 
The topics discussed range from bdUtiqft* m 
the philosophy of history. 1 . 4 
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Enough to lm for centuries 


Australia's treasure hunt 


Even the most blinkered little 
Englander or little European must 
have realised in the past few weeks 
that something unusual was hap¬ 
pening on the Australian stock 
exchanges. The share price of the 
tiny Poseidon mining company 
has rocketed up from 19s to 426s 
after touching 435s. This was a 
special situation. Most of Posei¬ 
don's shares are tightly held. It 
had made an excellent, nickel 
strike hi Western Australia. 
Speculative movements in the 
share price were hugely magnified 


by a fog of rumours about the 
quality of the find and suspicions 
of heavy buying by insiders. The 
Poseidon spectacular also sparked 
off another ferment in Australian 
mining shares. Indeed, these 
shares have been in a state of 
almost continuous ferment since 
the summer of 1967, with only 
small let-ups And these are no 
mere financial fireworks or stock 
market jiggery pokery. In the 
northern hemisphere it is still only 
dimly realised that the whole 
basis of the Australian economy 


is being revolutionised—within a 
few years. The unending sequence 
of mineral discoveries will soon 
have transformed Australia from 
being primarily an exporter of 
wool into one of the world’s two 
top exporters of minerals, 
approaching Canada, or even 
ahead of it. This transformation 
has taken place for three main 
reasons : 

Relationship with Japan. Austra¬ 
lia is a natural partner for Japan. 
And Japan is a nation whose 
industry is not only based on 
imported raw materials, but is 
also growing at twice the norm 
for major industrialised countries. 
Japanese steel production for 
example between 1968 and 1973 
will rise by as much as its entire 
steel output in 1964. Japan now 
takes 85% of Australia’s exports 
of iron ore, 98% of those of coal 
and 60% of those of all minerals. 

Worldwide demand. 'The older 
mines of Europe and North 
America are being depleted, at a 
time when the world economy 
has boomed steadily for two 
decades and looks set on the 
same course for the rest of the 
century. Demand prospects for 
minerals are startling. A British 
Coal Board official recently esti¬ 
mated that by the year 2000 
sheer lack of reserves of coal, 
oil and gas would, on present 
knowledge, be constituting a real 
bar to world economic develop¬ 
ment, even assuming a rapid 
development of atomic power. 


And Mr A. G. Charles of the 
British Metal Corporation puts 
year 2txx> annual consumption 
of copper at 20 mil tons (now 
5 mn) and of aluminium at 
70 mn tons (now 8 mn). Hence 
the intensified hunt for new 
reserves. # 

Australia’s resources. Hitherto 
there has been relatively little 
prospecting in Australia, apart 
from gold. The main mines have 
been those where the metals could 
be discovered fairly easily, where 
the detailed character of the 
underlying rocks is not obscured 
by a layer of sand or soil. Yet 
Australia has a surface area of 
3 mn sq miles, a width that 
would stretch from Cornwall to 
the Caspian Sea ; and three- 
quarters of this vast area has not 
yet been explored with the 
modern instruments and tech¬ 
niques developed over the past 
15 years. 

There are other equally promis¬ 
ing countries (i.e. with ancient 
rock) that arc even less explored. 
But Australia is outstandingly 
attractive to the mining com¬ 
panies because of its political, 
social and economic stability. 

As recently as 1960 the Australian 
government prohibited the export 
of iron ore. Reserves were 
reckoned at some 400 mn tons, 
compared with current Australian 
consumption of 7 mn to 8 mn tons 
annually. But now reserves are 
estimated at between 20,000 mn 
and 100,000 mn tons, thanks 
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largely to the Pilbara deposits 
in Western Australia (WA), first 
exploited by Rio Tinto-Zinc 
(through its Australian subsidiary 
Conzinc Riotinto of Australia) 
and Kaiser in 1955. These 

reserves are enough to supply 
the whole world for centuries. 
Other developments included : 

—In 1962 the Weipa bauxite 

deposits in Queensland were 
opened up, by another offshoot 
of RTZ and Kaiser called 

Comalco. Even these could sup¬ 
ply the world for decades. 

—Simultaneously, farther down 
the e^t coast, the Central 

Queensland Coal Fields were 
being opened up. 

—Off the south-east coast, Broken 
Hill Proprietary and Jersey 
Standard (Esso) in 1965 found 
gas, then oil. 

—Early in 1966 came the spark 
that ignited the latest flare-up, 
the major nickel strikes at Kam- 
balda in WA. Within six months 
the Western Mining Corporation 
was on the way to production. 
As a find of nickel, in such huge 
quantities and in such easy 
operating conditions, Kambalda 
was an unbeatable attraction, 
inviting a host of overseas mining 
companies to try their luck, and 
set light to the stock markets. 
The chart on the previous page 
shows the resulting trend of 
exploration spending. 

Iron ore is now top mineral 
export by value and tonnage. 
The main producer, Hamersley 
(owned by CRA and Kaiser, and, 
as to 18%, by Australians), plans 
to export iron and steel around 
the world. It contemplates steel 
works of the same order as 
Broken Hill Proprietary, Austra¬ 
lia’s single big steelmaker, pro¬ 
ducing 26% of the output 
of the British Steel Corporation. 
Mr Charles Court, WA industrial 
development minister, and the 
man most responsible for the 
minerals boom, wants another 
steel works in addition. 

Coal is the country’s second 
export earning mineral. The 
Japanese steel industry remains 
the only overseas market for 
Australian coal. Australia’s share 
of this market is already over one 
third, and should pass the 40% 
mark by 1972. The next step 
will be exports to Europe. 

In 1974 third place will be held 
by aluminium. Earlier this year 
experts forecast that by 1980 
Australia would be supplying a 
quarter of the world’s alumina. 
(Alumina is the intermediate 
stage between bauxite ore and 
aluminium metal.) In 1967 
Australia produced no alumina 
at all, and 9% of the world’s 
output of bauxite. 

—By 1974 the fourth foreign ex¬ 
change earning mineral will be 
lead, which held top place before 
the new coal arid Tron ore 
deposits were opened up in the 
1960s. The main producer of 
lead, zinc and copper, is the old- 
established Queensland mining 


group, Mount Isa Mines x which 
has recently been showing 
renewed signs of life. It has com¬ 
pleted an expansion programme 
which has taken a decade to carry 
out. Under a new plan, it will 
open a new underground mine 
which in the 1970s will make it 
the world’s largest producer of 
lead, zinc and sUver. In addition 
CRA and Australian interests are 
developing the big Bougainville 
copper deposits in Papua and 
New Guinea, and have lined up 
a long term contract with Japan. 
By 1980 Australia should be the 
world’s top nickel producer. 
Indeed this could happen even 
earlier if Western Mining sustains 
the pace of its first two years ; 
or if there are major strikes by 
other bigger groups now search¬ 
ing like Conzinc Riotinto of 
Australia/Aqaconda or Broken 
HHl/international Nickel. It is 
already clear that Australia has 
more nickel than Canada, and 
so far the ore looks richer 
(Canadian and other producers’ 
prospects are dicussed on page 
72). Even without a find by CRA, 
nickel output is growing at twice 
the rate of lead, zinc, tin, copper. 
But by tonnage it is far less 
important now: 500,000 tons 
annually, compared with 200,000 
tons of tin, 4.5 mn tons of zinc, 
3.5 mn tons of lead, 5 mn tons of 
^copper and 8.5 mn tons of 
‘ aluminium. 

The other major new mineral 
in the 1970s will be uranium. 
In North Queensland, a Queens¬ 
land mining group now claims 
to have struck the world’s biggest 
uranium field. Australia is also 
the world’s largest producer of 
more exotic minerals like “ beach 
sand” (rutile, zircon, ilmenite). 
The effect of all these develop¬ 
ments has recently been projected 
by Mr William McMahon, 
Federal treasurer until Wednes¬ 
day. By the mid-1970s, mineral 
exports should be earning 
Australia foreign exchange of 
A$2,ooo mn (£934 mn) annually. 
They would be providing some 
40% of Australia’s exports, 
against 22% now (and £120 mn 
in 1964-66). They would then 
rival the whole rural sector as 
prime earner of foreign exchange. 
Mr McMahon also complimented 
the minerals companies for their 
“ enthusiasm and drive.” 

This remark had a political signi¬ 
ficance. Not all sectors of 
Australian opinion endorse the 
“ hands-off " policy of leaving, th* 
minerals exploitation to compey- \ 
cial concerns, including Overseas 
ones, and demanding no share 
ot say for the -state. Yet the 
Federal treasury has always 
resists rumbllaa of nationalism 
in minerals and other economic 
sectors. And this policy has 
earned its own dividends. 
Hamersley last month revealed 
that it had so far spent A$243 
establishing roads, railways, towns 
and' ports for every A$too spent 
on its mines and pelletising plant. 
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Nationalists are quick to point- 
to American government efforts 
to prevent American-controlled 
groups dealing with communist 
nations; they say Australia’s 
wealth is being pirated by others. 
But liberals can reply that 
recipient countries almost invari¬ 
ably benefit from foreign invest¬ 
ment nowadays. And with 
mining the benefits are even more 
clear cut. Unlike, say, an indus¬ 
trial plant, a mine is a wasting 
asset. The investment is sclf- 
liquidating. If the foreign investor 
wants to sustain his flow of in¬ 
come, he must go and find more 
minerals. On top of this, the 
new minerals industries are 
heavily export oriented. No matter 
how high the profits (of which 
half go in tax). Australian pay¬ 
ments will benefit substantially. 
The genuine bone of contention 
is that of management control. 
Here liberals concede that some 
government influence might be 
needed* Jbut only to ensure that 
Australians have equal opportuni¬ 
ties for promotion in the newly 
established mining companies 
now 6f£rating in their country. 
In due'epilric-international pin¬ 
ing groups will It&ve to .use 
Australians .-Just because the 
country will soon be the world’s 
biggest pool of mining men and 
know-how. And effective control 
of local operations will 
inescapably pass to men on the 
spot In this respect the Indepen¬ 
dence of the CRA subsidiary 


within ihi world wide RTZ 
group, is generally cited as a 
model. 

—Ways for the investor to join in 
the minerals rush of the century 
include : 

—broad based unit trusts like 
Pan-Australian, Metals and 
Minerals. 

—international mining groups 
like RTZ, Charter Consolidated, 
Consolidated Gold Fields, Selec¬ 
tion Trust. 

—their Australian subsidiaries : 
Consolidated Goldfields Austra¬ 
lia, Conzinc Riotinto of Australia, 
Hamersley Holdings, 

investing directly in the com- 

f tanics involved. BHP is Austra- 
ia’s biggest company with 
interests in iron and steel, mining, 
shipping, shipbuilding and 
cement. But with the discovery 
of oil and gas in the Bass Strait, 
these will contribute about half 
its profits in future. Western 
Mining was originally a gold 
pining company; now its pros¬ 
pects are transformed by the 
nickel strike at Kambalda. EZ 
Industries is the country's lead¬ 
ing refiner of zinc. 

Mining counters 

Currant 
Prk® P/E 

Broken .Hill Prop. 1495 42 

Western Mining 13.85 376 

Mount Isa 12.06 42 

E? Industries 4.32 18 

Conzinc Riotinto 19.60 106 
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If You'd always thought 
a bank couldn't be 
international without 
a global network of offices 


Standard Bank have the 
most important ingredients of 
all for international capability. Our 
long experience in world trade and 
close association with major 
banking groups the world over not 
only help us to understand the 
problems of international financial 
management, but provide the 
means to solve them. For 
instance, we are actively 
engaged in arranging 


short and medium term 
foreign currency loans, both 
for international trade and for 
capital investment requirements. 
And this capability has its focal 
point, quite naturally, here in 
London. We can put it to work 
on your problem if you contact 
our Investment and International 
Division at Head Office, 

10 Clements Lane, London, 




E.C.4. (01-623 7500). 


Standard Bank 


Standard Bank Group The bank that builds business 
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A Merger Has Not Quite 
Been Arranged 

The Government's plans for the nationalised air corporations leave room for a good deal 
of post-general election manoeuvre 


This was to be expected. In the first place, the recommenda¬ 
tions of Sir Ronald Edwards’s committee for reorganising 
air transport in this country contained a good deal that the 
Labour faithful would have found hard to stomach—like 
deliberately curbing the growth of nationalised airlines in 
order to provide scope for at least one big, privately owned 
one. Then, there was a good deal in the report which the 
Government’s own economists disagreed, but which they 
hardly wanted to slap down in public just before the run up 
to a general election. The crucial point of difference, which 
explains the intentionally temperate tone of the white paper* 
published this week, is that while Sir Ronald made it a 
cornerstone of his report that airlines can grow too big for 
their own efficiency—and he quoted American examples to 
prove it—the Board of Trade did not agree. Nor did Mr 
Anthony Crosland, who did not initiate the Edwards inquiry 
—that was Mr Douglas Jay’s doing—but who was in charge 
of the Board of Trade both when the committee reported 
and during the drafting of the white paper. (Mr Crosland, 
as it happens, has escaped from the Board of Trade in the 
nick of time; the task of explaining just what it is the 
Government has in mind for the airlines has fallen on the 
unfortunate Mr Roy Mason, not the first time he has found 
himself in the position of ventriloquist’s doll, speaking another 
man’s brief.) 

Mr Crosland’s advisers do not believe that airlines, once 
they pass a certain size, become too unwieldy for efficient 
management. All the econometric studies they have done in 
the past year suggest that economies of scale continue to 
grow for as far as the eye can see, and that the coming of 
jumbo aircraft make them even more attractive than they 
have been in the past. However, Sir Ronald never denied 
this, what he said is that management reaches a point where 
it is simply not nimble enough to take advantage of the 
economies and that, while the economies of scale can be 
measured, the diseconomies cannot. And as a result, the profit 
record of the four biggest airlines in the United States—and 
thus in the western world—is actually worse than that of 
the next in rank below them. Therefore, said Sir Ronald, the 
two British air corporations should not be merged, lest their 
combined size grew too large for their own good. 

Arguments that are based on efficiency of management, 
and not on quantifiable items of input and output are difficult 
to prove without actually putting them into practice. The 
Edwards committee thought that even if the nationalised air 
corporations should/ not be merged, they ought to work more 
closely than th c Y do, and suggested a joint holding board that 
would, among other things, act as a buffer between, the 
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Government and the airlines’ day-to-day management. The 
Government, on the other hand, believes that they Ought to 
merge, and that there are considerable savings to bfc made 
if they do. But it lacks the nerve so flatly to contradict Sir 
Ronald’s powerful but unprovable case against it. So what; 
in effect, the white paper suggests is leaving the new holding 
board to decide. You could call this passing the buck. Or it 
could represent an unusual but commendable humility in 
Whitehall about the validity of judgments made by civil 
servants on how to run a business of which they have no 
experience. 

It may be thought that any holding board given powert to 
merge the two air corporations will probably do so in the end, 
the instinct to accumulate power at the centre being too 
powerful to resist. And if the Board of Trade is right, in think¬ 
ing that the once marked distinction between a long-range (the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation) and a short-range 
(British European Airways) airline has become progressively 
less marked as so-called medium range aircraft grow in range 
and size, a single integrated BritiJi air corporation could 
probably get more use out of fewer aircraft than the two 
separate air corporations do out of their joint fleets now. The 
result would be a British equivalent of America’s Trans World 
Airlines. 

But the record of TWA is one of falling operating profits 
(pre-tax) for the past five years at a time when air traffic has 
boomed as never before. This is hardly a good omen ; the 
results cannot, this time, be attributed to the interventions of 
Mr Howard Hughes. If the two British air corporations are not 
to go the same way, then either the Government will have to 
proceed very gingerly with its ideas for closer integration, .or 
it will have to take steps to see that the combined size of the 
two air corporations stays within manageable proportions. 
And that, as the Edwards committee recognised, may meaty 
allotting some of the services they now fly to other airlines. 

For its own political. reasons, the Government has set its 
face against this, while at the same time paying lip service 
to the Edwards idea of a second, powerful, privately owned 
airline to compete with the public sector and a new civil 
aviaiipn-rcum-licensing authority to see fair play. This is trying 
to have your cake and eat it. Taking a realistic view of the 
economics of private airlines, the committee said that to be 
effective, and financially sound, such a “ second force ** 
airline would haye to have a minimum fleet of around 50 
large aircraft, which it cpuld only employ if allowed to takfc 
over socne of the services now operated by the n^iona|^d 
air corporations. That is something that the ( 3 <ivei^ment 
is not prepared to do. So the white paper conwa^ pity ii favouf 
of more competition and against the only measures thtyt 
would make that competition work. 
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Bears Out, Bargain Hunters In 

The time for selective buying in the London stock market seems to have returned. One 
limiting factor is that the reverse dividend yield gap is still rather high 



Nearly ten months have passed since British industrial share 
prices reached their highest level ever, and then began their 
rapid descent. For six of those months, almost to a day, the 
retreat was Napoleonic : forced marches, with pauses only 
to take in new mouthfuls of the icy air, saw prices down a 
full 30 per cent. They were back where they had started 
from some two years earlier in the last days before the 
devaluation of 1967, which the City had once said would 
lead to black ruin and decline, but to which it in fact 
responded with a new surge of share prices on the argument 
that “ Britain is now like Latin America.” 


Then, at the end of July, this year’s retreat ground abruptly 
to a halt. The market ever since has been trendless, unless 
one counts short-teim reactions to good and bad tidings 
(including trade suipluses and Germany’s revaluation among 
the first, strikes and public opinion polls temporarily favour¬ 
ing Mr Wilson among the second). Last week the good news 
was the announcement that dividend control would be 
abolished at the year’s end, ushering in another period 
of “ voluntary restraint ” such as had been interposed between 
the dividend freeze of 1966-67 and the 3J per cent limit 
from March 1968. This distinctly more enlightened dispensa¬ 
tion produced another ripple of appreciation, which in mid¬ 
week looked as if it was gathering pace—at least up to the 
time of publication of Thursday’s trade figures. At Thursday 
noon the Financial Times industrial ordinary share index 
stopd at 382,12, a gain of over 5 per cent on the week. It had 
slipped back slightly to 380.9 at Thursday’s close. 

The important question now is whether a real change of 
mood may get moving. The opportunity for the bold 
outsider to make money is when opinion is divided, and 
that is what it is just now. Many stockbrokers in London 
are again describing themselves as “ cautious optimists,” but 
many others are doubtful whether the bear market has fully 
run its course ; a few of the latter are predicting that prices 
will fall another 15 per cent and are presumably backing 
their hunch with hard cash, or at least preparing to do so. 

The argument of the most intelligent bulls does not rest 
on any supposition that market movements closely mirror 
expectations about the economy. After all, during most of 
the 1967-68 rise most investors felt that the British economy 
was going steadily to the dogs, and during most of the 1969 
collapse it has been evident that British economic indicators 
have been getting rather better. The bulls argue that the 
two main factors that really can move modem markets 
are (a) the availability of money ; and (b) any real change 
in investment habits, ‘such as a switch of small savers between 
traditional fixed-interest media and unit trusts, or of big 
institutional investors between gilts or property and ordinary 
shares. During the 1969 slump the official curb on money 
supply has been exceptionally tight, just as during most of the 
i <£07-68 boom it was culpably lax. During 1970 it is difficult 
to believe that the Bank of England will squeeze money supply 
as tightly as it did in the first half of 1^69. There is gdod hope 
that funds will be flowing ihto steHlng instead of out of it; 
there Should be less need to take every decision in a mood of 
neurosis about the balance Of payments ; and the Bank Will 
have some Important conversion operations in gilt-edged 
to nurse through with selective purchases. As for a change 
iiiinvestmentnabits,' small investors who surged into unit 
trots in 1966-68 have haft a nasty ten mohthsof experience 
thatrprices can come down sis'well as gO up; but there was 


a real and surprising recruitment of new types of stock market 
investors in those two years of unpromising economic news, 
and the optimists believe that a short period of rising divi¬ 
dends could attract in whole new untapped armies of their 
fellows. 

Against that, the bears argue that domestic ahd inter¬ 
national uncertainties have not been completely cleared up, 
that corporate profits have yet to bear witness to 1969’s tight 
squeezes on money supply and consumer spending, and that 
it is no longer possible to write off the Labour Government’s 
chances of re-election. The clash between these views (and 
less articulate versions of both of them) has produced, since 
July, neither a rising nor a falling market. 

Turnover has been thin. There are now a lot of people 
waiting to get off the fence. If they do start getting off, on 
which side are they likely to cluster ? Negatively, it takes 
some believing that the bears will have their way again in 
the wake of the new-found moderate optimism about the 
British economy ; so near to the probable turning point in 
interest rates ; and in the pretty certain knowledge that what¬ 
ever new economic measures the Government adopts this side 
of the general election they will be relaxations rather than 
intensifications of past restrictions or past impositions. 

If the markets do start rising, can the rise be a large one ? 
One limiting factor may be that institutional investors will 
be less willing than they were in 1967-68 to come surging 
back into buying of equities. A main reason for this is the 
City’s debate about the yield gap. Ultimately there has to 
be a connection between fixed-interest and equity returns, 
and one would like to think that in an increasingly sophis¬ 
ticated market it has become increasingly identifiable. After 
all, two of the three main economic variables—the rate of 
economic growth and the rate of inflation—do not fluctuate 
wildly from one year to the next, and may hardly change 
at all if one takes a five- to ten-year view in each case. The 
third big variable, the pattern of interest rates, ought there¬ 
fore to be soberly reflected in equity prices and yields, or 
at any rate to be rationally discounted. 

If one ignores the experience of the past two years, there 
is a case for saying that before 1967 the market found a 
norm for the relationship between dividend yield and fixed- 
interest opportunities : ranging between a reverse yield gap 
of 2 per cent (at times of considerable optimism) and 
insistence on equal rewards from equities (at moments of 
greatest nervousness about industrial prospects). In the case 
of earnings yield, the lessons of experience arc less obvious. 
This may be because earnings criteria have so recently come 
into fashion, or, more likely, because the relationship is 
necessarily Ids distinct : the value of earnings comparisons 
is inestimable in inter-company analysis, tyit in relation to 
the market as a whole can add little to what is already a 
matter of common observation-sunless, that is, a band of 
norms comes to be established in the fullness of time. 

The past two years have* been Characterised by a completely 
new relationship bettvefenj yields. The reverse dividend yield 
gap widened to Wbout 5 per edit at the height of the equities 
boom; and, for what it W Worth, a reverse earnings yield 
gap tip peared for the first tithe, and has persisted. To some 
this may suggest pew norths, dr even that absolutely none 
exists. But a lotbf cautious' men Itf the City are arguing that 
it was a temporary aberration, triggered off by devaluation 
and fed by exceptional expectations, principally of inflation 
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(including further devaluation). In 1969* they say, the worst 
of these feais have been confounded, ;sp buffer should start 
roaring only when the reverse dividend yield gap is back 
between 2 per cent and nought. At present, that gap remains 
uncommonly large, almost 4 per cent* This, the bears tell 
us, is still their signal. There are grounds for saying that, 
even if one accepts their ideas of a “ norm ” for yields, the 
signal is presently misleading : share prices are probably 
entitled now to anticipate both a near-term decline in interest 
rates and a near-term hike in dividends. If the net effect is 
to reduce the prospective reverse yield gap to 2 per cent 
or less, this argument of the bears could be put out of court. 
But it is a brave bull, at this stage, who thinks that the 
net effect will be large enough to close the gap or even 
come near to it. So this argument may persist as a wet blanket. 

It is only one of the dampeners. The bulls also have to 
remember that nobody can yet foresee a sustained boom 
ahead of British industry, or at least a very profitable one, 
while nothing on earth will persuade British investors that 
they don’t need to fear a Labour Government (except, if 
and when it happens, a Tory victory). And there is hardly 
any doubt that profits are going to be affected over the 
medium-term by the high historical cost of money, the failure 
of the Labour Government’s incomes policy, and the 
increased rates of corporation tax and selective employment 
tax. The evidence of the chart is that companies are not as 
squeezed as some people make out, and it is clear that 
compulsory ploughback (the obverse of dividend control) 
has on average done their liquidity a power of good ; but 
allowance must be made for the facts that industry has 
expanded over the decade, that money has lost more of its 
purchasing power and, perhaps mainly, that the increased 


cost of recent borrowings is having ja direct impact on profit 
£',*nd Ml teMp* Itt Jjc&tSpn, 
even if there is scope for discounting the graver alarums 
about the first quarter of 1970. ' ^: v v ' v > y { 

Nevertheless our own view now is, on balance, topside with 
the bulls. A major reason is the prospect for a looser hold 
on the money supply during 1970; those who said 1 that the 
tight hold in 1969 would bring the FT index below 376 
proved right, and some of them are saying that the same line 
of argument points to a recovery towards the 450 mark now. 
One factor that could get the market moving, even in advance 
of any real monetary easement, is the possibility dt 
another rash of takeovers. Even if the institutional investor 
still feels he has little to lose by waiting, a chairman with 
an eye on another company may well feel that he is unlikely 
to get it much cheaper, and could lose it by delaying. And 
there seems nothing like takeovers to put Some zip into the 
market. A danger on the other side—Which could still make 
bulls look very silly—would be a collapse on Wall Street. 
The present management of the American economy docs 
not inspire us with confidence. But it seems unlikely that 
either the departing or the new chairman of the Federal 
Reserve will squeeze so hard as to cause a real crash there. 

This inclination towards hopefulness does not mean that 
the throwing-a-dart-at-the-Fmnncm/ Timer-share-list method 
of drumming up a portfolio is now likely to bring gains all 
round. But it does mean that good growth prospects need no 
longer have the glint taken off them, as they had in this year’s 
all-in bear market. The suggestion is that the time for selective 
buying has returned : both of good equities and in the gilt- 
edged lists, where tax-free capital gains could beckon with the 
expected turn in interest rates. 
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Britain's Ports: Quick arid Dead 

London's dockers are voting on a new pay and productivity deal, under circumstances that are 
almost revolutionary for Britain. Does this mean the penny has dropped at last ? Just possibly 


Liverpool has now accepted a similar deal and not before 
time. A week ago Overseas Containers rejected London and 
Liverpool in favour of Southampton as the terminal for 
containers to the Far East. London and Liverpool have 
both been losing cargo, and going deeply into the red. 
Meanwhile Felixstowe, one of the few ports still in private 
hands, has expanded so successfully that it now claims to 
have overtaken Antwerp and become the second largest 
container handler in Europe. This is typical of how, just 
when the Government is planning to nationalise them, a 
new era of competition is changing the ports. 

Speed and reliability are the keynotes of modem dock 
competition. At the recent British Week in Japan almost 
every department store in Tokyo complained about the 
deplorable amount of pilferage in British docks. One of the 
reasons why Overseas Containers chose Southampton is 
that there are four tides a day, instead of two, which helps 
ships turn round faster. But there is really no reason why long¬ 
distance container ships should use British ports at all if 
the unions are going to force £3 million of investment to 
lie idle for 18 months, as has happened at Tilbury. This 
deadlock has been the fault of both sides. Partly it stems 
from the multiplicity of employers (which nationalisation 
should solve). Partly it stems from the split within the 
Transport and General Workers Union, and between the 
TGWU (the whites) and the National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers Union (the blues). These men 
belong to the same families, and do the same jobs, in the 
same gangs, for the same pay. Partly it stems from delays 
caused by the inefficiency of employers on the dockside, 
failing to provide the necessary gangs and equipment, and thus 
causing delays which mean the men lose their piece-rates. 
Also it stems from the failure of management and men 
tq communicate with each other. Some employers thought 
the TGWU had made a letter of intent its condition for 
lifting the ban at Tilbury. In fact all the TGWU said was : 
“To assist them to discuss this matter further, they would 
like to know exactly what: the London Port Employers’ 
intentions are.” 

Suddenly, however, the prospects for a settlement have 
improved. The union leaders, official and not so official, 
came under pressure from their men, who had waited 18 
months for a pay rise. At last they accepted an invitation to 
negotiate non-stop behind the locked doors of a committee 
room. This happened eight hours a day for 13 days, until 
the union leaders agreed that though they only accepted 
the employers’ recommendations in part they would put 
them in toto to a secret vote among thejr members. The 
Strictest precautions are being, taken by the TGWU to 
jpnahre this secrecy, and the ballot has been postponed a few 
^iays to encourage the blues to join in. The draft agreement 
h*s been distributed by management, and for once the 
jheri did not throw it on the floor. * On Wednesday the 
employers allowed them time off to discuss the proposals, 
and notified their customers to expect delays as a result. 
This, a common practice in some foreign ports, is almost 
revolutionary in Britain. The proposals were heard in an 
elderly fashion, with some of the hJues taking part. The 
ttitin have till next Friday to vote. Even If they do say yes, 
thd chances of which seem slightly better than 50-50, the 
agreement' wHI only cover ^members of the TQWU in the 

f H docks, and not necessarily the blues, and the tally 
Staong others. It would 1 help though. 



Even on the employers’ side there are men like Sir Andrew 
Crichton, chairman of Overseas Containers, who hope that 
nationalisation, by cutting down the number of employers, 
will reduce the sources of friction on the quayside. 

Labour relations is, however, only one of the issues asso¬ 
ciated with nationalisation. The other main one is financial 
control. Looking around the docks industry, there afe two 
outstanding success stories today. One is Felixstowe. Mr 
Gordon Parker, who formerly ran an export-import grain 
business from King’s Lynn, heard this derelict port was 
for sale in 1951. Frustrated by the delays at other ports, he 
bought it within two days. It took him several years to 
establish himself, but at last he was able to build an oil 
terminal, a roll-on, roll-off service, and a container berth. 
He wooed Atlantic Steam Navigation from Tilbury, 
attracted two transatlantic container lines, and developed 
feeder services to the continent. Pre-tax profits have more 
than trebled in three years. The labour force has increased 
from a dozen to 600. He has had no casual labour. And all 
this has been achieved with a fraction of the capital invest¬ 
ment and land area of a loss-making and publicly-backed 
port like Antwerp. This is private enterprise. 

Felixstowe is unusual in being in the private sector* 
Most of Britain’s ports, like London, which accounts for two- 
fifths of Britain’s trade, and Liverpool, whose new Seaforth 
complex has to be entered through the old Gladstone lock, 
thus creating enormous navigational problems for some 
ships, are amorphous public bodies without any redly 
effective accountability. Their management is often archaic, 
they receive no financial targets from the Government for 
their investment decisions, and they have no very dear 
incentive to do more than survive. 

Apart from Felixstowe, the other outstanding success story 
among rite docks is a fully nationalised undertaking, the 
British Transport Docks Board,, y 4 m over sro ports; includ¬ 
ing Southampton. The secret of the BTDB is its efficient 
financial accountability and its co-ordination of the invest¬ 
ment plans of its member ports. Many people see it as the 
blueprint for the new nationalised National Ports Authority. 
But the Government could have used its existing power! £0 
reforms the "docks, most of* which are already in pi^c 
ownership. It has the power of veto over their inyestzfcent 
plans, and appoints their boards. This opportunity it: 
failed to use.' The chief thing that can be said for rite 
natibnkhShtioh plsKxi ir tlikt FdtMthwr b not included. * 
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What Mr David Finch and his 
men found to talk about 


Nothing has shown more clearly the new 
found faith in the near-term future of the 
British balance of payments than the 
sharply narrowed discount on forward 
sterling. Just ahead of Thursday’s 
announcement of the October trade 
figures, the discount on .three-months’ 
money was only around 0.5 cents and 
the spot rate itself was $2.3975 ; in early 
September, when the spot rate was 
£2.3870, the corresponding discount was 
over 5 cents. This improvement is not all 
of British making ; obviously reassuring 
developments elsewhere on the inter¬ 
national monetary scene have helped and 
the new calmness that has pervaded 
currencies was shown this week by the 
further drop in the price of gold on the 
London free market to below $38 an 
ounce, the lowest since July 1968. (Now 
the gossip in gold circles is of the possible 
threat to the $35 price floor.) But though 
the trade figures, when they came, 


l>e in London. Even if October only 
came up with a recorded trade surplus of 
£3 million, compared with September’s 
£25 million, there is no doubt that the 
balance of payments is on a much 
improved keel ; the money supply—or the 
domestic credit expansion, as the 
Treasury prefers to define it—has kept 
well within the £400 million < ceiling 
pledged by Mr Jenkins in his letter of 
intent ; and all the signs are that con¬ 
sumer spending is on the level too, or at 
least was up to September. 

Provisional estimates for the third 
quarter had suggested only a marginal rise 
in total consumer spending, in real terms, 
over the second quarter. And now, it 
seems, from this week’s figures, that retail 
sales, which account for about half of it, 
slipped by J per cent over the same 
period. After the freak August retail 
figures—which showed a 3 per cent 
volume increase in sales on the month 




IMF's team-trader Finch: the squeeie pleases 
ment credit did go up quite sharply (by 


seemed mildly disappointing to the City— 
they really were much as should have 
been expected (see page 17)—sterling 
retrained reasonably firm, the spot rate 
reacting to $2.3960, on a day when there 
is normally a loss of 7 points anyway. 
Investors have certainly put aside the 
possibility of another devaluation of ster¬ 
ling just around the corner—and if that 
now seems so obvious as not to be worth 
saying, it is only because memories are 
exceedingly short. 

It was a good week, from the British 
angle, for the regular scrutinising team 
from the International Monetary Fund to 
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before—the 2 per cent drop in September 
brings the official figures back into fine 
with reports from retailers, including mail 
order houses, of sluggish trade and no 
sign of a recovery in sight. In volume, 
food sales have been static since the 
beginning of the year, and clothing, foot¬ 
wear and durable goods shops, after 
recovering from a very depressed first 
quarter, have done no extra business 
since. In value, food is the only sector 
to have chalked up an increase 
between the second and the third 
quarter, and that is due to higher milk 
prices introduced in September. Instal- 



12 per cent) in the third quarter, but 
almost all of this rise came from increased 
lending on cars, helped by the new H 
registration letter. 

So has the consumer really come to 
heel ? There were, of course, some 
fortuitous factors like the unusually mild 
autumn which put people off buying 
winter clothes. But even now, less than 
six shopping weeks front Christmas, 
nobody seems to have started buying 
presents yet. The general refrain from 
shopkeepers is that this time round 
Christmas sales may not beat all previous 
records—as they have always done in the 
past despite their bleats. 

Retailers could, hbwever, be pipyqd 
over-gnimhly as ustial. The Treasury's 
mid-month assessment pdintsout that me 
monthly index of average gaming* ift |wy 
and August taken togetberis provisionally 
estimated at 3 ra ceint abbve l^ kvej of 
the first quarter;* The ttonistttfy- 
mg this documeitis uialikeffy^ 

(He Treasury % $at this ft cmfy ic^dest; 
After ffcll. it impies an pf 

about 7 per ceittwvAgww mm 
have been somt 
aw^t^ end fatter 

price incfea^tf^ wai bring 
- wit .miftrain, could gn^ eW^Aseepers the 
Christmas they want. 

' ■ ' 1 " j. * . .>< , '* 
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Antibiotics _ 

Trouble on the farm 

More than a third of the antibiotic* pro¬ 
duced in Britain are given to livestock— 
one big indication why the Ministry of 
Agriculture is worried the drugs may be 
losing their effectiveness in humans. The 
dancer is that > immune strains of bacteria 
are o*inf developed in farm animals. A 
number of children ;on Teeaide died from 
food poisoning earlier this year after 
hospitaUadmimstered antibiotics failed to 
help th&ft. For these reasons, the ministry, 
acting on the . now-completed Swann 
report) it expected, toon to restrict the use 
of tM dfUgs on the farm. 

Antibiotics are used in livestock raising 
for two purposes. Low but constant doses 

drugs in the feed of pigs and chickens 
stimulate growth. By suppressing parasitic 
,bacteria the drugs enable greater weight 
to be gained on less food. The increase 
in productivity can be at much as 8 per 
cent and it has been reckoned that if this 
system of feeding 1 , becomes universally 
adopted British agriculture would save up 
to £10 million a year in feeding bityi. The 
second major use of drugs is in factory 
farming. High doses of, antibiotics are 
given to animals reared under cramped 
conditions to prevent outbreaks of disease. 

The ministry is expected to call for a 
clear-cut demarcation baleen drugs for 
humans and drugs for animals. Farmers 
will probably be prevented from buying, 
over the counter, antibiotics that would 
only be made available to a human on a 
doctor's prescription. Also, the actual con¬ 
centration of drugs permitted to be mixed 
with foodstuffs will probably come under 
more rigid control. In Britain, the current 
level allowed is fixed at 100 parts per mil¬ 
lion, though this is not enforced in any 
way, whilst in the traditionally more cau¬ 
tious but equally agriculturally minded 
Scandinavian countries only a third of 
this concentration is permitted. 

Some doctors want a total ban on the 
use of antibiotics in farming but this 
would make modern animal raising 
methods impossible) besides lowering pro¬ 
ductivity and perhaps raising food prices. 
The doctors themselves are in fact much 
to blame for the increasing number of 



immune strains of bacteria because they 
often wrongly prescribe antibiotics to their 
patients as an easy way to overcome minor 
ailments. 

The Swann report coincides with an¬ 
other report now before the ministry that 
recommends the phasing out of DDT and 
the placing of restrictions on other 
persistent pesticides. Fears that the con¬ 
centrations of DDT that have been 
building up in the environment may have 
harmful effects on human health were 
increased this week after a special com¬ 
mission in the United States reported that 
mice fed on a diet containing only modst 
doses of the chemical developed cancer. 
These findings have led the uS Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
to call for a wide-scale ban on DDT 
within the next two years. The American 
move follows the lead of Sweden and 
Canada and makes it increasingly likely 
that Britain will also ban DDT. 

Carbon fibres 

Right decision, 
wrong reason 

Courtaulds has suggested to Imperial 
Chemical Industries that the two com¬ 
panies co-operate on research and de¬ 
velopment into carbon fibre composites 
and their end-uses. This follows ICI's deci¬ 
sion not to spend £5 million or so on 
building a large fibre producing plant. 

The decision, based on a £100,000 
study, was not unexpected. In March, 
when the Select Committee on Science and 
Technology recommended that 11 it is of 
the utmost national importance that a 
large-scale plant for producing carbon 
fibre is built without delay," no tonnage 
market existed for the product even if it 
could have cost much less, produced in a 
big plant, than the £i5-£85 a lb at 
which it is being sold now from small- 
scale plants. The ICI study concludes 
that carbon fibre could probably be pro¬ 
duced for as little as £5 or so a lb, 
but to tap the mass market the price 
would have to be under £2. ICI has 
great experience in evaluating new 
products and has had its fingers burned 
In the past, by both titanium and 
beryllium, so the management cannot have 
reached this conclusion lightly. But there 
has been so little experience with carbon 
fibre by potential users, most of whom are 
•till at the testing stage, that it is hard to 
see how that £2 figure was arrived at. 

The ICI decision seems correct, not for 
these reasons but because the production 
method of carbon fibre has not yet jelled. 
A large plant tied to even the most 
imaginative process known today may 
Become rapidly obsolescent) producing a 
type of nore. unsuitable" to the latest 
demands of composite technology. The 
evidence to justify the £5 estimate comes 
front the tiny experimental jjlant at 
Harwell; the actual price coukroe much 
higher. Then there is the competition. 
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ICI applied to the National Research and 
Development Council for 2 licence with 
the intention of erecting a large-shale 
.plant provided none of the other three 
existing licence holders—Courtaulds, 
Morgan Crucible and Rolls-Royce—had 
similar plans. None did have, according 
to the Ministry of Technology. The 
following month Courtaulds announced 
a new plant to produce 25 tons a year, to 
be increased by stages to 100 tons a year. 

The advantage of an ICI-Courtaulds 
link would be to give Courtaulds a 
partner who could make use of the know¬ 
how coining back to Courtaulds from its 
carbon fibre licensees in the United 
States. 

• 

Concorde 

Up again? 

The Government has been as good as its 
word. The House of Commons is being 
given earlier information about increases 
in Concorde costs and the Minister of 
Technology gave a warning on Monday 
that the estimate of £730 million which 
he announced in May is under review 
again, to take account of the franc’s 
devaluation and " certain adjustments to 
the programme.” The aircraft is now 
doing a good deal of supersonic flying, 
which is bound to point up the need for 
design adjustments, but a little more 
information about what the money is 
being spent on would not come amiss. In 
the United States an official report from 
the Federal Aviation Agency has forecast 
that at least half the 240 Concorde that 
might be built between now and the 
notional date on which an American 
supersonic airliner could be delivered 
would have to be retired if and when the 
American aircraft came into service. This 
is doubtless true, but increasing American 
disenchantment with the sonic boom is 
now making the chances of building a 
supersonic aircraft progressively more 
remote. And Lockheed, which doodled 
with a supersonic airliner that flew slowly 
enough not to make a boom, says 
publicly that the little bit of extra speed 
is not worth the bother. So the French 
and British look for the present like being 
left to boom alone. 

Shipping _ 

It could hurt. 

The Government’s new shipping bill seems 
to be riddled with inconsistencies, and 
British shipping companies will be affec¬ 
ted as well as foreigners. The purpose, 
or so it is claimed, is to prevent foreign 

g mpanies setting up in Britain purely 
milk investment grants, thus damaging 
fthf bafence of payments. But this the 
", Government cap prevent Already, and in 
some cases has prevented, under existing 
legislation, End no very clear reason is 
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pit forward for having a new bill. 

^The more important implication must 
therefore be for British shipping firms, 
wfeose purchases will now only qualify 
f6r the 20 per cent investnient grants if 
thjpy yield a 10 per cent discounted rate 
of' teturn to the balance of payments. 
This would fit in with current efforts of 
the shipping lobby to prove that, though 
shipping yields an abominably low return 
on capital, the yield is much higher when 
measured in balance of payments terms. 
Recent research done by shipping interests 
suggests the rate of return calculated on 
this basis may be between 12 and 20 per 
c|nt* and as high as 30 per cent in some 
cteses. Most British ship orders would 
therefore not be affected by the new 
requirement, though others would. In any 
c|se shipping firms do not seem to 
have been consulted very closely. 

But should shipping get investment 
grants at all ? Only this week the Govern¬ 
ment announced it was turning down yet 
again die idea that aircraft should qualify 
for them, on the grounds that aviation 
is a service industry. But what else is 
shipping ? And why is shipping encoura¬ 
ged to take on foreign exchange 
commitments when industry generally 
has to meet much tighter criteria for 
foreign investment ? The Treasury 
argues that shipping is an import, 
not an investment (then,why don’t other 
importers get a grant ?). Here is in fact 
the x rub,. The . measure is a protec¬ 
tionist one, and indeed cannbt be applied 
within Efta. 

Nearly every other government subsi¬ 
dises its shipping industry for balance 
of payments reasons, and the British are 
merely trying to get value for money. 
After all, the British fleet’s order book 
amounts to £700 million, which is costing 
the British taxpayer £140 million, and 
most of this is going to foreign shipyards. 
As one banker puts it, there are two kinds 
of money : money and shipbuilding credits. 
Before investment grants replaced invest¬ 
ment allowances, a shipowner actually 
had to make profits to qualify, and one 
thought they were so worthless he could 
have covered his walls with them. Now 
no more. 

Whether the long-term interests of 
British shipping are served by subsidy, 
and its consequent over-investment, rather 
than by competition, is another matter. 
Shipowners have responded magnificently 



to ill-placed criticisms of their low level of 
investment, but they do not seem to 
realise that in this new climate of change, 
spearheaded by containers, their old 
investment criteria are no longer valid. 
Their practice is to invest with the idea 
of a pay back over 20 years. But who 
knows how soon the container ships, like 
generations of aircraft, will have to be 
replaced by something better? 

PIB 


Mixing it 


This week’s report from the Prices and 
Incomes board on Portland cement prices* 
recommended an increase of 13s fid a 
ton on the present rate of 121s 4d. T he 
Cement Makers’ Federation (CMF), 
which operates the common price agree¬ 
ment of the seven manufacturers with the 
blessing of the Restrictive Practices 
Court, has been quick off the mark m 
implementing it—only two days after the 
report came out. But the CMF is likely 
to press for more. Although the original 
reference to the PIB back in August was 
based on an increase of only 12s a ton, 
the industry’s independent cost com¬ 
mittee has since decided that a 12 per¬ 
cent return on capital would be more 
appropriate than the 10 per cent first 
thought of. And as the assets of Associa¬ 
ted Portland Cement Manufacturers 
(which accounts for nearly fio per cent of 
total output) had recently been revalued, 
it thinks an increase of 22s 4d a ton would 
now he reasonable. 

The industry has been getting squeezed 
through both higher costs (from increases 
in wages, raw material and power costs, 
adding up to 9 per cent over the past 
2$ years) ; and much reduced utilisation 
of capacity, a consequence of the recent 
building slump. Since the war, demand for 
cement has grown by about 5 per cent a 
year, but in 1968, it was only 2 per cent, 
and this year demand may actually be 
down and by as much as 3.5 per cent. A 
quick recovery is not expected, but by 
1971 demand may be back on a long-term 
trend of a 4 per cent increase a year. The 
industry is now running at only 85 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 90 per 
cent and above over the past few years, 
with unit costs going up accordingly. The 
PIB was not so sure it should help the 
cement makers on this score, as they had 
shown no notable tendency to lower 
prices at the times they were running to 
full capacity. But on higher costs it was 
prepared to help, particularly after a 
special study by a firm of management 
consultants turned out generally favour¬ 
able to the industry, though performance 
between companies and between works 
was* still variable and there was some 
room for improvement. 

The CMF has traditionally set its 
prices in , relation to a target rate of 


•National Board for Prices and Incomes. Report 
No. 133. Portland Cement Prices. HMSO 4215. 
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return on the industry’s capital estimated 
at the current depreciated replacement 
costs of fixed assets. In these terms, the 
present return is only 2 per cent before 
' tax. But the PIB insists that the only 
realistic way to assess the return on future 
investments is the discounted cash flow 
method which takes into account levels of 
taxation, investment grants, the phasing 
of capital expenditure and revenue and 
the length of life of projects. On this 
basis, and assuming a 93 per cent capacity 
utilisation, it considers that the rate of 
return on new investment should be 10J 
per cent, plus a 1 per cent margin in case 
some of the investments turn out un- 
profitably. All this translates into 13s fid 
more a ton—and the CMF’s protests are 
unlikely to have much effect. 

Colour TV _ 

Bright, but not 
brilliant 


When BBC 1 and I TV go over to colour 
this Saturday, nearly half of Britain’s 
population—London and the South-East, 
the Midlands and part of the North—will 
in theory have 100 hours of colour tele- 
sion a week to gape at. Unfortunately, 
only about 1 per cent of homes have a 
colour set to receive the programmes ; at 
the most, no more than 200,000 colour 
sets will have been installed, even though 
sales have been boosted by the advance 
publicity for the colour switch. The pre- 
Christmas season, always a peak buying 
time for television sets, should push the 
total to somewhere around the quarter of 
a million mark by the end of the year. 
Looking farther ahead, most forecasts 
assume that this figure will have doubled 
by end-1970 ; and that sales will climb 
further until they eventually settle at half 
a million a year. 

Continued on page 7/ 
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^ Mwntar F#d*rrt tMpoiH fnturane* 'fiorjHratlan Blanker* Trutl Company 

There was coxisideiaMe thrmt-deariiig 
at certain clubs when it was learned that we invested 
a pension fund 100% in common stocks. 

We noticed the same reaction We can’t speak for any other .Opportunity Factor, is that age of 70-75% per fund, 

in 1949, when Bairicers Trust first bank, but we take exception to Smaller capitalized companies (A figure which is consider- 
placed any common stock in the assumption. present slightly more risk, but ably above the average of insti- 

pension portfolios. Our investment officers are much greater investment poten- tutional investors.) 

And again in 1958, when we young, aggressive, and quick to tial, than larger firms. Naturally, we evaluate the re- 

were the first bank to recom- respond to a new investment sit- This conclusion, which the quirements of every pension 
mend a common stock position uation. They can, and often do, Management Science Group is fund individually. So we don*t 
of as much as 65% in pension take action within minutes. delighted to prove on its com- always advise a 100% invest* 
funds. Bankers Trust moves as fast puters, explains why Bankers ment in common stock. 

Nobody said a word, but the as, or faster than, any other in- Trust puts about three times But if there's no clear-cut 

implication of all that ahem-ing vestment institution. more pension money into these need for a contingency fund, we 

(especially during the big mar- Our ability to make decisions situations than other investment don’t see why we shouldn't, 
ket dip of May, 1962) was quite quickly is based, in part, on de- institutions with similar goals. Whatever our decision may 

dear: big banks just don't be- tailed mathematical studies of a: The same kind of basic re-^ be, it's based on one very definite 

have that way. wide range of stocksbondqaed searph also explains why the goal: maximum return oh t^e 

The assumption was that ovfer several years by Cpir Mfcn- non-resfrictcd pension total assets of the fund, 

banks are unwilling to take risks, agement Science Group. , fundswe administer have VS There would be considcr- 
and slow to react to new sirua- One of the Qroup’s basic con** beeh invested in common la able, justifiable throat-clear- 
tions. elusions, whichwe call thtRisk stocks since i960, at an aver- LI ing if our goal were less. 

You’ll find a trustee at Bankers Trust. 
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and many other such events. 



We can modify the standard policy to suit your 
particular requirements. 

t It really couldn’t be easier. See for yourself. 
4 Ask your Insurance Broker for full details 
4 j of our Engineering Insurance plans, or write 
i to us for his address. 
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Continued from page 68 " 

At this, rate, it will be 1973 before 
colour • television achieves-=even a io per 
cent penetration (which is considered the 
very minimum for the commercial TV 
companies to start selling their colour 
advertising at a premium). But forecasts 
that far ahead are speculative, partly 
because nobody is sure how prices will 
move. Sets can now be bought from 
199 gns for a 19 inch model ranging up 
to over £400 for a de luxe 25 inch version; 
this is between £25 and £50 cheaper 
than they used to be, because sets no 
longer haye to cater for both 405 and 625 
line standards. So far, dealers have been 
concentrating on the smaller and cheaper 
models in order to break their customers 
gently into the colour -habit. There has 
also been some paring of margins by 
retailers. But dealers say that prices are 
unlikely to drop much further in the next 
few years. Manufacturers have 'invested 
something like £50 million in the develop¬ 
ment of colour sets and will want to see 
some kind of return on this before they 
settle for lower margins. Next year’s 
250,000-set market, taken at average retail 
prices of, say, £250 a set, will be worth 
£60 million, of which the manufac¬ 
turers will get a little over half. So far 
British manufacturers have had no -trouble 
from imports at undercutting prices ; but 
Sony will be marketing a £200 portable 
in -Britain next year, and a German firm 
plans to introduce a small set at £^50, 

The cost of buying a set outright is only 
indirectly relevant, because 80 per cent of 
Britain’s colour sets are rented. Under last 
November’s stringent rules—which have 
done a lot to limit enthusiasm for colour 
—the down payment on hire purchase is 
a third of the price and that on rental 42 
weeks in advance, so there is not all that 
much to choose between the initial outlay. 
But on hire purchase you pay off the rest 
in two years, while rental just goes on 
and on, at a weekly rate from under £1 
for an 11 inch portable to £2 for a large 
set. The anti-rental lobby aigues that 
renting a set is just another form of credit 
and should be subject to the same restric¬ 
tions on the period of repayment, while 
the rental companies are feeling the 
growth of no-deposit check trading. 


* 


Industrie relations ~ 

Chickens rbost _ 

The Confederation of British Industry 
was right this week to be very rude to 
Mrs Barbara Castle about her intention 
to push through her truncated industrial 
relations bill. When this was first mooted 
in her white paper In Place of Strife, 
the idea was that some desirable new 
restraints on trade unions (compulsory 
conciliation pauses, secret ballots before 
official strikes), would be balanced by 
sweeteners to trade unions (compensation 
of up to a rather staggering £4,000 a head 
for unfair dismissals, rules that could force 
all employers to recognise and bargain 
with trade unions, national insurance pro¬ 
visions tliat will enable more men who are 
laid off by strikes to draw unemployment 
pay). Although the Government has 
scuttled away from the proposed penal 
clauses against trade unions, it now intends 
to continue with a bill that includes only 
the sweeteners, A main result will be 
to make things more difficult for any 
Conservative government that returns to 
power and rightly tries to enforce some 
ordinary laws of contract upon trade 
unions. The sweeties that Mr Heath might 
have liked to wrap round this pill for the 
TUG are now to be given away, by Mr 
Wilson for nothing. 

A second serious consequence of the 
surrender to Mr Feather last June is being 
recognised in ministerial speeches. Both 
Mr Wilson and Mrs Castle have told 
audiences of businessmen ‘in the past ten 
days that they “ face the problem of the 
assertion of power on the factory floor.” 
The main reason for this in Britain has 
been the way the TtJC has interpreted 
its pledge to try to check unofficial strikes : 
namely, by supporting their objectives. 
When there is unofficial trouble anywhere, 
the union hierarchy now tells employers 
that they had better make concessions— 
or else the strikes will spread and perhaps 
be made official. Too many employers in 
the past six weeks have given way. The 
result is that unofficial strikes are more 
profitable than before, so that both their 


number and the In fl a fton 

are 'increasing A 3 § #* 1 


' .up trying, to, enforce .its .moome5..ppte je 
this regard, but it does want to try to 
check one other danger: namely, that the 
official union leaderships may try to outbid 
the triumphant shop floor stewards when 
the next stage of official uriion claims 
comes round. The Government has 


decided that the biggest danger here 
could lie in official demands for shorter 


>hours (i.e. fpr more hours to be paid at 
overtime rat&) rather than' simple wage 
claims, in which outbidding of the shop 
floor militants’ present demands would be 


almost impossible. That is why Mrs 
Castle has determined to remit to the 


prices and income board the recent agree¬ 
ment which promised a 35-hour week and 
more overtime pay to the staffs of com¬ 
mercial banks. A spread of this sort of 
agreement could raise costs by between 
20 and 30 per cent a year, It is welcome 
that the Government is doting something 
to revive one section of its incomes policy, 
although bank staffs are naturally furidtis 
that die choice for whipping boy is again 
falling on a white collar occupation. 

On one other matter relating -to -the 
PIB The Economist needs to make a cor¬ 
rection. When Mr Diamond announced 
the end of statutory dividend restraint, 
just as we went to press last week, he 
said that the Government would still 
reserve the right to send some dividend 
increases for scrutiny by the PIB and 
also made mention of part II of tne Prices 
and Incomes Act. We wrongly deduced 
that th'is meant that the Government 


would 'take powers briefly -1:6 defer any 
dividend ihctease while it was x being 
scrutinised by the PIB, because the whole 
point of the coming and controversial 
re-activation of part II bf the 1966 Act 
is to give it such temporary delaying 
powers over some wage and salary 
increases sent to the PIB. But in fact 


there is to be no such compulsory delaying 
power over dividend increases ; Mr 
Diamond’s reference to part II seems to 
have been thrown in to confuse Labour 


backbenchers who did not like the sensible 


relaxation he was making, and it success¬ 
fully confused us. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Surplus of £3 million in October, corrected 
to a deficit of £7 million after allowing for 
more bunching of export documents from 
previous months. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Sales In September lower after the 
unusually high August level. Mail order 
business was again high compared with 
a year ago. 

STEEL 

Production in October showed some 
recovery from the strike-hit September 
level. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Small increase in total debt outstanding 
for the first time this yeah 


Industrial 
production 1 
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Nickel: others can do it too 


The Canadian nickel strike will probably 
l>e settled within two weeks. If it is, the 
official price is likely to rise from £980 
a ton to nearer £1,300 to cover heavier 
wage bills in Canada. This will make 
little difference to free world demand, 
which is expected to grow 30 per cent by 
1972, from its present 830 million lb. But 
it will harm Canada’s position as supplier 
of 60 per cent of world production. Many 
countries that have relied solely on 
Canada have been badly hit by the 
present strike, which has lasted four- 
months, and they are looking for ways 
of breaking the Canadian monopoly- 
Also, they may follow Japan's example, 
and build their own smelting plants, so 
cutting their import hill. 

There is, in fact, no shortage of nickel. 
It is just that the big nickel companies 
have been wary of developing mines out¬ 
side Canada. Many of the best deposits 
are in underdeveloped and politically 
unstable countries, which they have 
shunned. The way has been shown, 
however, by the French company, Lc 
Nickel, which now produces 90 million 
lb a year in New Caledonia, in the 
Pacific, without having encountered the 
troubles that have heset mining companies 
in the Congo or Zambia, International 
Nickel, the world's largest nickel 
company, is planning to spend $300 
million over the next five years to develop 
new mines in Indonesia, Guatemala and 


New Caledonia. These countries should 
be contributing substantially to world 
markets within a few years. 

There are also signs that communist 
nickel production may become more 
available. Russia is now producing 
upwards of 200 million lb a year and 
though most of this is for home consump¬ 
tion as much as 10 per cent is finding its 
way on to the open market. Also Cuba, 
which claims to have the largest nickel 
deposits in the world, is at last getting its 
production off the ground after long 
delays through lack of investment. The 
50 million lb a year that it is now mining 
could easily be doubled as the Cuban ore 
is found virtually lying on the surface 
and mining costs are very low. 

But the major expansion in nickel 
production will come from Australia. Five 
years ago there was no nickel being 
mined; today there is an output of 60 
million lb a year and in the late 1970s 
Australia may well overtake Canada as 
the major nickel producer. 

Sanctions on Rhodesia 


Who's serious ? 


English Electric is fishing in the troubled 
wateis of the Zambezi for a £15 million 
contract to supply transforming equipment 



for the proposed Cabora Bassa dam. E'E 
hopes to replace the Swedish company 
ASEA, forced to withdraw through fear 
of prosecution for involvement in sanc- 
tions-'busting. 

The Rhodesians see massive business 
in the £135 million Mozambique dam, 
which will be sited less than 200 miles 
from Salisbury. For a start, they hope 
to supply most of the cement—up to 
8,000 tons a month—needed during the 
four years of construction. Mr John 
Graylin, head of the Rhodesian business¬ 
men’s body, ARNI, is currently urging 
his compatriots to supply as many as 
possible of the needs of Zamco, the dam¬ 
building consortium. EE and the Board 
of Trade can argue that if the British 
don’t do it, somebody else will. Already 
in the South African-led consortium is 
Siemens, which has sworn to develop by 
the end of next year the equipment ASEA 
had on offer. But even if Siemens can 
manage this (and despite governmental 
support it is doubtful whether it can), 
the EE bid begs a crucial question. 

British efforts to persuade other nations 
to close the sanctions loopholes will lose 
much of their credibility if Lord Nelson 
presses on. He said in Stockholm that 
there was no legislation to prevent EE 
offering Zamco the mercury valve tech¬ 
niques it had acquired through a 14 know¬ 
how-sharing ” agreement with ASEA. 
Understandably, the Swedes are bitter, 
having dropped a £15 million order to 
help discipline Britain’s rebel colony. On 
the other hand, if the Board of Trade 
chose to publicly rebuke EE, this would 
strengthen the case of those west German 
and French officials anxious to hold the 
line on sanctions. There has been a wary 
silence so far from the common market 
companies involved in Zamco—despite the 
Swedish verdict that Cabora Bassa will 
help Rhodesian exports and so breach the 
UN embargo. 

France 

Oil equals * 
chemicals 


Oil may be big business but, as France’s 
national oil companies have discovered, 
perhaps a little late in the day, it is not 
the only one, Their decision to invest £75 
million in a giant petrochemical complex 
at Gonfreville, near Le Havre, is a clear 
indication of their desire to diversify out 
of refining and distribution and jump 
on to another „£>andwagon. The Gorifre- 
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Geoffrey Clinch represents 
the Bank of N. T. Butterfield & 
Son Ltd., in London, and is 
available to advise any individual 
or any company about the 
modern and comprehensive 
services of Bermuda's oldest 
Bank. 


The Bank specialises in 

■ Management and trusteeship of 
International Funds. 

■ The incorporation of Bermuda-based 
Companies and Partnerships. 

■ Trusteeship of Settlements. 

■ Comprehensive advice on 
investment portfolios. 
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KLEINWQRT^ENSON 
Merchant Banfers 
established 1792 


Who lives 

in an 

ivory tower? 


Not Kleinwort Benson. Nowhere else in the City is 
a greater concentration of skills to be found than in a 
merchant bank. Nowhere else can all the financial 
needs of a particular business be more exactly 
assessed and more effectively met. 

From the basic requirements of financial planning to 
the management of investments and pension schemes, 
Kleinwort Benson offer a comprehensive range of 
services. They include the reorganisation of capital 
structure; new issues; mergers and amalgamations; 
and all aspects of export and international finance. 
To make the best use of finance in all its forms, you 
are well advised to consult Kleinwort Benson. 


KLEINWORT BENSON LIMITED 
20 Fenchurch Street, London BC3 
Tel: 01-626 1531 Telex: General 264361. 
6a Campo Lane, Sheffield Si asr 




the brand that’s exported 
to over 120 countries 

Y.K.K., including its 22 overseas plants, makes more than 
550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Since the dis¬ 
tance from the earth to the moon is 380,000 kilometers, 
this means that Y.K.K. zippers, when laid end to end, would 
reach the moon and almost half way back to earth again. 
Carefully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel ancf □elrm*, 
are Imported from throughout the world. These raw mate¬ 
rials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through high¬ 
speed chain machines and other processing machines all 
developed and designed by Y.K.K. The manufactured zip¬ 
pers, which include metal, nylon, polyester and Delrin*, are 
of uniform and highest quality and available in 120 beau¬ 
tiful combination colors. Y.K.K. also makes highly popular 
aluminum sashes for domestic consumption. 

•Du Pont Trod* Mark 

YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumi-cho, Chlyodaku, Tokyo, Japan 
Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 16 countries 

ENGLAND YKK Fasterners (U.K ) Ltd U.S A. Yoshida International Inc (New York) YKK Zipper 
(Cellfornia) Inc YKK Zipper (Illinois) Inc. CANADA* YKK Zipper Co Canada Ltd NETHERLANDS 
Yothida (Nederland) N.V. HONGKONG- YKK Zipper Co (H K.)Ltd TAIWAN- Taiwan Zipper Co , 
Ltd THAILAND. Union Industries Corp . Ltd. NEW ZEALAND: SIldeteatrNZ ) Limited COSTA 
RICA: Yoahtde de Costa Rica Ltde. MALAYSIA: Malayan Zips Sdft., Bhd. AUSTRALIA YKK 
Australia Pty. Ltd FRANCE: Yoshide (France) S A.R L TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO YKK Zipper 
(W.I.)Ltd. GERMANY: YeaRida (Deutsotwland)G.m.a.H ITALY. YoshidaFoasanase S p.A EL 
SALVADOR* Yoshida de El .Salvador S A' 
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ville project is by far the biggest joint 
venture that the French oil companies 
have undertaken in any* held. The prime 
mover will be the Union Ghimique Elf-, 
Aquitaine (UCEA), the group formed 
last summer through the merger of the 
chemical interests of the ELF-ERAP and 
Aquitaine state-owned oil groups. 

The need for a big plant in northern 
France—to match the heavily-concen¬ 
trated complexes at Antwerp and Rot¬ 
terdam—has been evident for some time, 
and perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the new project is that it is the oil 
companies, rather than the traditional 
chemical groups, like Rhone-Poulenc, 
which should be building it. In recent 
months, it has become increasingly clear 
that once France’s chemical industry has 
emerged from its present throes of re¬ 
organisation, it will be largely polarised 
around Rhone-Poulenc and its subsidia¬ 
ries at one end and the oil companies 
at the other. Unofficially, the oil com¬ 
panies have spread the word around that 
they are afraid that Rhone will gain too 
strong a position in the chemicals sector 
and that their action is largely defensive. 
Rhone, however, has been heavily 
occupied sorting out its own structural 
problems, and it is more than likely that 
the state, fearing that France was falling 
seriously behind in the petrochemicals 
sector, applied some gentle pressure to 
the oil companies to take the initiative. 


World plan 

Global fallacies 


Some 1,000 representatives from 119 
governments are currently in Rome trying 
to fight their way through a massive 
hlueprint from the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation for the future of 1.5 billion 
people (by the end of the plan in 1985 
2.5 billion) in underdeveloped countries. 
Despite (or maybe because of) the $6 million 
so far spent on the plan over the past four 
years, its practical value is limited. As in 
the past, the FAO researchers have aimed 
too high and lost themselves in generalities 
backed by out-of-date statistics. 

According to their reckoning, unless 
agricultural production increases by 4 per 
cent a year, rather than the past 2.7 per 
cent, people in developing countries will 
have a good deal less to eat in 1985 than 
today, unless-—which is pretty hypothetical 
—they import 13 times as much food 
as they did in 1962 (the base year of 
the plan). Agricultural production will 
have to rise by 80 per cent over this period 
just to fill the additional 1 billion mouths 
with at least as much food as their patents 
get now. This together with rising demand 
from the better-off will mean that farmers 
will have to produce 140 per cent more 
food by 1985 than they did in 196a. The 
FAO believes that this is possible, provided 
the fanners Switch to the new higher-yield 
crops and to cheaper and more quickly 



Rome: talk and . .. 


“ maturing ” sources of protein, like 
poultry and pigs rather than ruminants. 

FAO critics see two major flaws in these 
optimistic forecasts. The massive push 
into protein production may be misguided. 
Recent research indicates that there is a 
trade-off between the amount of protein 
and carbohydrates consumed. The FAO 
creed, widely held elsewhere, that a 
specific amount of protein is essential to 
achieve or retain a certain body weight, 
is under attack. If this is justified, then 
it would be a good deal cheaper and easier 
to stuff people’s stomachs with more 
carbohydrates, like rice and kasawa, 
instead of meat. 

The second criticism is that the FAO 
has ignored the fact that feeding the 
hungry is as much an economic as an 
agricultural problem. As long as incomes 
are so unevenly distributed within the 
developing countries themselves, and so 
little inroad is made with their traumatic 
unemployment problems, the people who 
are starving will not have the money to 
buy the food, even if it is there. This is 
where the planners of Asia, Africa and 
South America would like FAO guidance, 
but so far they only get alarming figures 
and some general advice. 

Holland 


Tax is politics 


The cohesion of the Dutch coalition will 
be tested on Tuesday and -.-Wednesday 
when the Lower House debates the 1970 
tax proposals. The two main {joints in 
this year's finance bill are a cut in income 
tax, costing £100 million, and an increase 
in the temjporary purchase tax on invest¬ 
ment goods, adding £45 million to the 


fiscal burden of investor?. The debAte is 
important because of the party political 
background against which it is held** The 
de Jong cabinet is badted hy three religious 
parties and the Liberal s,a/jd the former, 
faced with the steady erosion, of religion as 
a political force, have, been trying to And 
a joint approach to the 1971, general 
election. So far their efforts have been 
rather laborious, and their internal con¬ 
flicts are being projected on to next week's 
tax debate. 

The proposed income tax cut is no more 
than a barely adequate compensation for 
the increase in tax burden caused by 
inflation and a system of progressive 
taxation on a sliding scale. When the 
present government took over in 1967, it 
promised to correct this - progression 
effect. However, the AR-Protestants, 
the Calvinist element, though prepared 
to honour the agreement, would prefer to 
introduce the tax reduction more 
gradually. This may be in part a wish to 
show their radicals that the Liberals do 
not, after all, call the tune in the 
coalition. Meanwhile the Liberals have 
made it clear that their continued support 
fur the cabinet depends on the imple¬ 
mentation of at least the present 
compromise proposals. The general 
expectation is that the AR will find 
arguments to toe the line after all, r&ther 
than take the consequences of a rift. 


Smoke 


But no fire yet 


The common market has just announced 
it wants to control pollution from motor 
vehicles. This will help many motor 
manufacturers. It is nonsense for them to 
have to retool every time a fresh country 
wakes up to pollution (often to keep out 
foreign manufacturers as much as to 
reduce fumes). Equally, however, it is 
worth pointing out that nobody has yet 
proved that fumes from motor cars 
actually are a health hazard in Europe. 
Here is an excellent example of how the 
facts are getting lost in an environmental 
debate. . , 

California, where this story began, is 
in a unique position. Apart from its very 
dense motor car population, it has bright 
sunlight and still air, encouraged by 
geographical factors. The Los Angeles 
smog, which is harmful to health, is 
directly attributable to these causes, but 
the same conditions are seldom likely to 
occur elsewhere. Petrol fumes have four 
ingredients that could be harmful: 
unbumed petrol and hydrocarbons 
(arising from the fact that petrol engines 
are an inefficient form of combustion), 
carbon monoxide, oxides of nitrogen* and 
lead. Research in Britain, notably at 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital,, has failed 
to substantiate harm from any of these. 
For example, under die British Factories 
Act the critical level of carbon monoxkje 
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is 50 parts per million for an eight-hour 
exposure. Six of Britain's busiest and 
highly congested streets were chosen for 
an aftr sampling experiment (with pipes 
sticking out from walls at a height where 
little boys couldn’t put marbles down 
them). But only on one or two occasions 
was the critical amount 'of carbon 
monoxide exceeded, and then only for 
10-15 minutes. Other tests have shown 
that policemen on point duty are no more 
likely to suffer from lung complaints than 
anyone else. 

All the same, fumes are unpleasant, and 
the health hazard cannot be ruled out 
entirely at this stage of the research. Some 
of the motor manufacturers have now 
come round to the idea that fumes must 
be cut anyway—otherwise they will sell 
fewer cars. But how to do it, and how 
much will it cost ? 'The manufacturers 
say an air pump could cost as little as 
£1, if mass-produced, for some models. 
This would cope with carbon monoxide. 
But some outside experts say it would 
increase the oxides of nitrogen. A proper 
system of control might, they say, cost 
£40 a car. 

Canada 

Something has to 
happen 

Ottawa 


ded, highly pervasive and rooted primarily 
in domestic rather than American soil. 
Until the inflationary spiral and psycho¬ 
logy is broken, theyjhold, there is no hope 
for economic stability. Ttie Oflfy choice is' 
whether to use harsher but costly restaints, 
or a package of voluntary restraint m 
wages and prices, supported by selective 
government measures (difficult to achieve 
in the present mood)i Most evidence is on 
the one side of anti-inflatibnists, although 
they have failed to. use it to present a 
cogent case. Price rises continue unaba¬ 
ted, and whopping wage settlements are 
being made in construction, steel and 
nickel. Strong upward pressure on key 
prices over the next two to three years 
seems guaranteed. And even if the growth 
rate slows in 1970 to half that, of 1969 it 
would still be a very substantial gain. 

It is ‘ highly unlikely that the debate 
will be allowed to continue much longer. 
Prime minister Trudeau has said flatly 
that inflation will be broken one way or 
another. But on Monday the Toronto 
stock exchange posted a one day record 
gain of 5.3a in the industrial index only 
hours after the release of a federal white 
paper on tax reform, complete with 
recommendations for capital gains tax, the 
end of tax privileges for resource extrac¬ 
tion companies, and other proposals that 
would normally send markets plummeting. 

Science 


successful examples of a joint European 
project. One of the non-scientific justifica¬ 
tions put forward for its existence is that 
it keeps top scientific brains in Europe 
who would otherwise emigrate, , to 
countries that did have the equipment 
they needed for research—namely the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Bui 
an equally important, unpublicised, one 
is that the scientists who come from 
member countries to carry out experi¬ 
ments at Cem return to their home labo¬ 
ratories rather better organisers and 
administrators than they were when they 
arrived. A man claiming time on a 
$330 million instrument has to be able to 
demonstrate his research is worth while. 
A young scientist asking for calculations 
in Cem’s massive computer installation 
has to be able to prove the end-result is 
worth the outlay of possibly 1,000 reels 
of magnetic tape. Contractors find them¬ 
selves having to work to an equally strict 
discipline of price, performance and 
delivery. This, as much as devotion to 
the ideals of pure science, is why Europe’s 
governments continue to support Cern. 
All, that is, except the British. Is that 
so clever ? 

Australia 

Changing horses 

Canberra 


Whichever direction it heads, there is no 
doubt that Canada’s economy will pass 
through troubled waters during the 
next 12 to 18 months. Inflation is 
still the most serious problem. Prices 
are rising at more than 5 per cent, 
despite the stiffest fiscal and monetary 
mix in nearly twenty years. Chartered 
banks have virtually stopped making con¬ 
sumer loans but borrowers blithely find 
alternative sources and happily pay higher 
rates. In the May to August period last 
year chartered banks provided over half 
the $Can240 million borrowed on con¬ 
sumer loans ; in the same period this year 


Oui to Cern 

To the enormous relief of many people 
besides merely scientists, the French 
government said on Wednesday, yes, it 
would take part in the building of a 
joint European proton synchrotron, 
for high energy physics research, 
and put up $100 million out of the 
estimated total cost of $330 million. 
Britain has already pulled out of the 
project, pleading poverty. If France had 
done the same, the scheme would have 
been killed. While the new French 



banks accounted for only one tenth of the 
same total. On the fiscal side, federal 
revenues at mid-year were more than 
$Can8oo million above expenditures, and 
the finance minister, Mr Benson may well 
be looking at a budget suiplus of $Can400 
million plus rather than $Can250 million 
forecast in the spring budget. The 
Canadian dollar is strong and stable after 
a brief and mild flutter a few weeks ago 
and exchange reserves jumped by $Cang5 
million in October. 

The argument over where the economy 
is heading in 1970 has to date been 
largely academic, well publicised, not well- 
informed and very confusing to the 
public. On the one hand monetarists hold 
that both the United States and Canada 
are already into the early stages of reces¬ 
sion and tnat cautious easing of restraints 
should be. underway to avoid serious slow¬ 
down, jroti-inflationists, however, argue 
thatJjWBkfioti in Canada is deeply embed- 
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government was reviewing the commit¬ 
ments it inherited from the gaullist 
regime, the Cern organisation in Geneva, 
parent of the new 16 proton synchrotron, 
held its breath. 

High energy physics is the purest of 
pure science—concerned exclusively with 
the innermost structure of matter. Like 
space, it requires such big equipment that 
its costs are proportionately high and, 
again like space, this has housed tie 
jealousy of many a less well-heeled branch 
of science. But the physicists are still ' 
delivering the goods, and as long as they 
continue to make fundamental advances 
in knowledge, their claim on funds has 
more to be said for it than thote of 
stolidcr sciences. • The fact that the cost 
of the equipment they use hfs beached & 
stage where, in Europe at least, research 
has to be done on an international hither 
than a national basis is a point in its 
favour; Cem is one of the few wholly 


McMahon and Gorton: opponents parting 

The Australian economy is under strain 
following seven years of expansion and an 
inflationary budget in August. At a time 
when many observers think restraint is 
required’ the prime minister, Mr John 
Gorton, fresh from his post-election strug¬ 
gle for survival, has sacked Mr William 
McMahon, his main opponent, from the 
treasury and installed Mr Leslie Bury, 
foimerly a commonwealth treasury official 
and Australian executive director of the 
International Monetary Fund. Mr Bury’s 
training fits him to be a responsible and 
hard-headed chief of the treasury, but he 
will find it hard to stand up to Mr Gorton, 
who likes big government spending pro¬ 
grammes and has a nationalist approach 
to foreign investment Mr McMahon was 
sacked because he had successfully resisted 
Mr Gorton’s spending policies, besides 
standing against, him for the leadership. 
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\re you sitting at your desk, wonder- ^" 
ng where your business is going to \ 
sxpand next? You’ve done great things \ 
n the Atlantic area and your trade with \ 

Europe is doing very nicely. So now what?\. 

Vhere next? ^— 

Jo now we’d like to tell you a bit about the Pacific. 
You’ll have heard of the Pacific Basin, of course. But 
>erhaps you’d never thought of it as an immense and 
[rowing trade area which can offer you a great deal. 
i group of trading countries with a vast potential 
narket for their products right on the doorstep. 

Imong the Big Three Pacific countries—the U.S. 

Vest Coast, Australia and Japan—Australia is really 


going ahead by leaps and bounds. 

* I Suddenly she finds she’s the site of 
k / one t * le greatest mineral discoveries 
WKj 2 / of all time. It’s all here: iron ore, oil, gas, 

* W/ coal. Plenty of space to build your factories 
or branch out with your business. And that 
enormous market we were talking about just waiting 
for your goods. 

It’s time you took a serious look at the Padfic, and 
Australia in particular. We’ll help you. We have all 
the facts. And 1,100 offices in Australia, New Zealand 
and the Pacific (we’re strong internationally too). Get 
in touch. Start by sending for our booklet “Australia’s 
Continuing Development”—today. 


Keeping up with Australia ba tall-tiiM job. Oars. 



Australia sod New Zealand Bank Limited 
Head Office: 71 ComJhiU, Londofi E.C.3 Tel: 01.3831281 


with E.S. & A. Bank, a member of Anstralia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 
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Wall Street: all aboard 


(£29 mn) due to credit restrictions 
and a slowing down of the North Ameri¬ 
can market. 


for nowhere 


If Loridon is bidding to take over the 
running (page 62) it rs for the moment 
out on its own. In New York stock prices 
have thrashed about trendlessly for a 
week or more, and even the Japanese 
market has temporarily run out of energy 
—at least until Thursday, when heavy 
turnover saw prices recover to within 
1.5% of the all-time high. There the 
“ heavies,” priced at earnings multiples of 
30 and more, have been suffering from 
the after-effects of over-attention ; there 
is nothing to suggest that the underlying 
confidence will easily be shaken. 

The most hopeful prognosis that Wall 
Street analysts could offer this week was 
that price trends would probably consoli¬ 
date in a narrow range in the period 
immediately ahead. On Wednesday the 
Dow Jones industrial average closed at 
855.99, down 3.76, points in the day, and 
practically unchanged over the week. The 
wonder perhaps is that prices have held 
up as well as they have. For in contrast 
to the lack of influences that could give 
the market further upside strength, 
brokers have no difficulty ticking off a 
a number of negative factors in the 
immediate outlook. 

A dominant source of concern con¬ 
tinues to be that the Administration’s anti- 
inflationary measures are still not taking 
hold, a situation that implies retention of 
monetary and fiscal restraint for quite a 
while longer, or at least until such time 
that the economy begins to falter of its 
own accord. At the same time last week’s 



J_ _ New York 

increased aggressiveness by the enemy in 
Vietnam did little for the equanimity of 
investors, who for the most part have 
become accustomed to news of further 
American troop withdrawals and not 
to hints of new commitments. 

In addition, stock prices have been 
under pressure from several other sources 
including a continuing spate of poorer 
corporate earnings reports, profit-taking, 
and tax-loss selling to minimise year-end 
tax liabilities. If in the wake of this pre¬ 
ponderance of depressants stock prices 
seem to be inexplicably holding their 
own, the reason is that investors are look¬ 
ing across the valley into 1970 and fore¬ 
seeing an easing of both credit and war 
tendons, and the restoration of more 
stable conditions in the nation’s economic 
political and social life. Individual and 
institutional investors have in effect estab¬ 
lished a floor under many stocks by step¬ 
ping in to snap up bargains before values 
are pushed down too jfar. 

A paradox in the promt market situa¬ 
tion is that while stock prices in general 
have been milling about in a narrow trad¬ 
ing range, some issues have begun to 
show speculative excesses resulting from 
concentrated buying that first became 
evident in last month’s market upsurge. 
These stocks tend to be relatively lower- 
priced items traded on the American 
exchange and in the over-the-counter 
market. 

Courtaulds _ 

Vertical take-off 


These results show the underlying 
strength of Courtaulds. The benefits of 
vertical integration have insulated the 
company from the worst effects of the 
textile cycle, which could have been 
expected to show a pronounced down¬ 
turn this year following last year's boom¬ 
ing conditions. The almost complete range 
of textile activities has masked the indus¬ 
try’s temporary overcapacity in yam 
texturising and warp knitting. And with 
well over a third of sales now generated 
outside Britain from overseas plants 
(£70 mn) and exports (£44 mn), the 
company can face the domestic scene with 
more equanimity. 

This year is the year of consolidation. 
Although profits are to remain virtually 
static for the year, a record £70 mn is 
going in capital expenditure, some 
£30 mn abroad. This is basically 
coming from profits (say £24 mn after 
tax and dividends) depreciation (£28 mn) 
and the D-mark loan (£15 mn). Assum¬ 
ing the expected 15% return on capital 
is eventually forthcoming, this will give 
shareholders an extra 5d earned per share, 
or nearly 20% more than in the last year 
end. With so much in the pipeline, and 
so little detailed information available 
from Courtaulds—which is at least slightly 
more infonnative than the other fibre 
makers—it is hard to know when the 
next breakthrough in profits will come. 

Since Courtaulds is aiming at integra¬ 
tion, it makes sense to concentrate on the 
four pillars of its growth rather than on 
splitting textiles from fibres. Acetate has 
been thoroughly exploited in Britain and 
America, but is yet to be developed in 
Europe. Viscose filament yam is dying 
off for non-industrial uses, but staple has 
been given a new lease of life by the 
addition of polynosics. It is the cheapest 
of all man-made fibres, and will feed the 
vast new Lancashire-system weaving sheds 
under construction, and the potentially 
enormous growth of disposables. 


Courtaukk’s profits before tax for the first Nylon, in the form of Celon, is now 
six months of the year, which usually earning its keep, thanks to Courtaulds' 

account for 40% or the year's profits, own warp knitting, weaving, lingerie and 

ere £234 mn, an m 1 1% stockings, taking 70% of production, 

on sales up ntoriy to £$00 mn, ‘‘Cqu^lle,’’ the acrylic, has beaten all 

Hpwever, taking out the higher^eprecia^ corhp^titors in France and has even dis- 

tion and interest charges, which reflect placed Japan in Russia. At home, produc- 

expCndfture, ba^JUieti. Q0tl&et iftfomt- tionj is to be doubled. To complete the 

iruQlpe 6 f fibres, there is polyester, which 
marginal improvement. Bur for ;libour will not be in production until 1971. The 

troubles, profits would have Min £1.5 mri current price of 26s 9d, giving a projected 

higher. For the second half^pjnofits are p/e of 13.4 does not do justice to the 

ftfcealt at y only the same* is lilt ty**r future potential. 
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Charter Cons 


Besting the bears 


Whatever made th'fc market cut Charter 
Consolidated’s share price in two this 
year ? It is a fair question now that the 
half-time results are incomparably the 
best ever, and the full year is likely to 
see earnings jump 15% to 2s 3d a share 
—of which is 5a is already in the bag. 
The answer, of course, is a combination 
of bear markets and Zambian national¬ 
isation plans : when it last, reported the 
company had a 23% stake in Zambian 
Anglo American, which contributed some 
21% of its investment income, hence 16% 
of pre-tax profits. But on both counts 
the gloom was grossly excessive, which the 
market has acknowledged by putting the 
price up 12s to 55s 9d again (3s 3d this 
week). This is still way below the giddy 
heights of last January, but not 
ungenerous considering the prospective 
p/e of 23, and the massive boost the first- 
half results have had from sharedealing 
profits. 

Sharedealing subsidiaries turned in 
£4 mn on top of the group’s £3.6 mn 
investment income, compared with £1 mn 
on £5 mn in the same period last year 
(and £3 mn on £9.6 mn for last year as 
a whole). It transpires that* Charter 
turned the early stages of the bear mar¬ 
ket to its advantage, offloading stock at a 
profit and presumably sitting pretty, and 
for that matter fairly liquid (as suggested 
by a sharp rise, to £611,000, in interest 
received), in anticipation of new invest¬ 
ment opportunities. But it will be lucky 
to repeat the performance in a hurry, 
and does not expect to do so again this 
year. Still, investment income should be 
at least maintained, notably as a result 
of the increased dividend that has come 
from Zamanglo. Indeed this investment, 
in the proportions in which it is present 
in this portfolio, begins to look more 
sweet than sour, all the more so since 
it has dawned on all concerned that 
Zamanglo is equipped to command a 
substantial fee for the management of the 
mines in which the government has taken 
a 51% interest. All told, although 60% 
of investment income may contiue to 
come directly and indirectly from South 
and Central African mining operations 



for some little while yet, and not from 
particularly exciting ones at that, Chapter 
deserves to be classed among the best of 
the select band of international prospec¬ 
ting and mining houses. 

Fore Street Investments 


2,999,900^ profit 

The shareholders of Fore Street are slow 
movers. In 1959 they were told that the 
company intended to sub-lease the St 
Alphage site to a development company 
to yield a profit rental of £33,300, being 
the difference between the £31,000 it 
was paying to the City Corporation and 
the £64,300 it would be receiving from 
the development company. In 1967 Mr 
Oliver Marriott revealed in his book “ The 
Property Boom ” that the development 
company concerned was in fact half 
owned by two directors of Fore Street, 
Mr Maurice Wingate and Mr Neil West¬ 
brook. But it was not until a few months 
ago that the attention of one of the share¬ 
holders was drawn to the passage in the 
book, and a group of protesting share¬ 
holders brought together. 

These shareholders want to get the facts 
absolutely straight, and have called an 
extraordinary general meeting for Novem¬ 
ber 19th to get a committee of inquiry set 
up. Mr Neil Westbrook is now chairman 
and managing director of Fore Street 
and controls 49% of the shares and there¬ 
fore has a good chance of winning anv 
contest that goes to the vote. However, 
since he is so intimately concerned with 


*9 

this aspect of the company'* part* he xn»y 
feel, or be persuaded, that he should 
refrain from voting on the Ynatter; In any 
case, should the: vote go against a . com? 
fnittee, the dissident shareholders will call 
for a Board of Trade inquiry. Although 
it all happened ten years agp, there is a 
good prima facie case for aninvestigation 
The £100 share capital development 
company, St Alphage Investment, created 
am asset which was valued in 1969 at 
£4} nrn. Deducting the £1 j mn mort¬ 
gage gives a net asset value of £3 mn, 
or £730,000 for a 23% shareholder, 
which is not a bad profit for £33 
investment. In fact in 1964 Mr Westbrook 
sold-his 23% stake, ironically enough to 
Fore Street, for £440,000, and Mr 
Wingate transferred his to a quoted 
company controlled by him and his family, 
Wingate Investments, at the same valua¬ 
tion in 1962. 

According to the dissident shareholders, 
there was no occasion before the 1964 
sale that they could have realised that 
these two directors had an interest in the 
development company, although they 
concede it may well have been disclosed 
•to the other directors. Had the share¬ 
holders known earlier, they would pre¬ 
sumably have woken up earlier to the 
profit potential in the development and 
would not have been satisfied with a 
risk-free, but small, profit rental. 


Ralli International 

Tough challenge 
for the ace 


The flotation of Ralli International; a 
curious amalgam of two of Slater Walker 
Securities’ companies, under the direction 
of the latter’s ace company doctor, Mr 
Malcolm Horsman, raises the interesting 
issue of what company flotations should 
be about. In this case, the two companies, 
Oriental Carpet Manufacturers (OGM) 
and Ralli Brothers (Trading) are as 
dissimilar as a company manufacturing 
and selling carpets and a commodities 
trading company could he. OCM has 
provided the assets, £2.3 mn as" against 
£546,000. Ralli Brothers has provided 
the earnings, £1.1 mn pre-tax compared 
with £385,000. Ralli’s 1968 profits were 
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Chairman 
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16 
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+21 
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16 

n/a 

K. S. F.' Cortty 
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18 

+20 
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0.09 
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0.98 
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10 
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N. G. Lancaster 
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12 
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7 

16 

R. Lew 
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15 
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in fact inflated by a £335,000 devaluation 
bonus, so the forecast for this year is lower 
at £900,000. Ralli International is expect¬ 
ing £1.3 mn pre-tax this year, giving 
earnings of £687,000, a p/e ratio of 15.8 
at the offer price of 15s and a dividend 
covered 1.35 times. Asset backing per 
share works out at 3s 1 id. 

On these figures, an investment analyst 
with nothing else to go on could not begin 
to be polite. The nature of a trading 
company itself, for example, is intrinsically 
risky although here the reputation of Ralli 
in its trading spheres, mainly cotton and 
jute, is notably good. What Slater Walker 
is betting on, in sponsoring the flotation, 
is that the mystique and expertise 
of the team built up in Hertford Street 
will support the p/e long enough to en¬ 
able Mr Horsman to get stuck into the 
acquisitions he must already have in mind. 
Millars Timber, for example, is currently 
quoted as the most likely immediate 
prospect, where with an existing 38% of 
the equity and a commitment to buy the 
remainder at 45s (involving a cash outlay 
of £5 mn in all) Slater Walker could allow 
Ralli International to make a bid. With 
£450,000 profits here, possibly another 
£100,000 in a commodities deal that Lord 
Garrick, the director in charge of trading 
activities, is thought to be cooking up, and 
with £350,000 from Slater Walker’s 50% 
stake in an Argentinian company which 
could slot into Ralli, pre-tax profits would 
be well up to mn on present possi¬ 
bilities. What this would do for earnings 
r share is difficult to judge, though 
illars is thought to be a potentially rich 
and undervalued property. 

What Mr Horsman would like to do, 
apparently, is to move strongly into the 
trading company area, despite the fact 
that many existing groups are trying to 
diversify out of it. Coffee trading and 
metals broking are the next steps. What¬ 
ever happens, the existing companies in 
Ralli International are not likely to 
generate the sort of internal growth that 
investors have come to expect of Mr 
Slater's companies. Acquisitions therefore 
will be particularly aggressive. All that 
aside, Slater Walker will control 52% of 
the equity of Ralli, and with this and 
the otner flotations of subsidiaries, should 
be able to count on a nice investment- 
asset backing for its own shares. 

Motor parts 

Bids and pieces 

Smiths Industries' £9.5 mn takeover bid 
for Halfords is its latest move to get closer 
to the motorist trying to keep up with 
the Joneses, and follows hard on the heels 
of its car radio advertising campaign 
aimed at the consumer rather than at the 
trade. With Halfords* chain of 320 High 
Street shops selling cycle and motor 
accessories, Smiths can now offer a show¬ 
room for the increasing range of products 
designe4 to beautify the carbine latest 
flhsjths addition being eight-track slot 



Lucas's Corley ; /dees a-plenty 


stereo car tape players. The bid values 
Halfords' shares at 18s 6d, 3s higher than 
the pre-bid price, putting it on an exit 
p/e of 12.3, which may or may not be 
low depending on the development 
potential and rent situations of the shops. 
Joseph Lucas (Industries) is, like Smiths, 
close to the manufacturer. Nearly three 
quarters of its sales are of automotive 
products, with two-thirds of the rest air¬ 
craft equipment and one-third general 
industrial products. Since a large pari of 
motor sales are accounted for by initial 
equipment sold direct to the manu¬ 
facturers, profits are fairly closely geared 
to the motor production cycle. Turning 
in record profits for the year to July, 1969 
of £15.3 mn, against £13 mn for the 
year before, is therefore a commendable 
performance bearing in mind the car 
makers’ production drop. Only about a 
quarter of Smiths' sales are direct to the 
motor industry, and so there is no excuse 
for the profits of £4.75 inn being £250,000 
off target. Lucas has several growth points 
for the future, if not inspirations of the 
new chairman, Mr Corley, then of the 200 
brain-children in the Solihull research 
laboratories : the mechanical petrol injec¬ 
tion used for the Triumph 2000 ; 
quartz-iodine-tungsten headlamps and 
self-aiming headlamps ; and the alterna¬ 
tor which must eventually replace 
the dynamo. With exports claiming an 
ever bigger share of an expanding output, 
and a decreasing dependence on the car 
business, Lucas offers, at a p/e of 16, 
steady well-lit growth. 


Offshore funds 

Expensive ticket 
to Tokyo 

The second offshore fund launched by the 
Fidelity Group of Boston is marching east, 
in the shape of the Fidelity Pacific Fund. 
Incorporated in Panama and managed 
by Fidelity Management and Research 
(Bermuda), the fund will (invest mainly 
in Japanese stocks, the speciality of Mr 
Harry Seggerman who was formerly the 
president. of the Japan Fund. The 
Japanese market is again being visited 
by all sorts of foreign bulls 4 and the 
managers, in common with a number of 
other funds 'invested there, expect to do 
very well. But the fees being charged for 
their expertise must look pretty tempting 
to British unit trust managements, and 
even to those merchant banks whose off¬ 
shore funds have restricted themselves to 
a percentage charge against some suitable 
index. 

The offer price is $10 per share, 
issued in bearer form in denominations 
of io, 100 and 1,000 units. Of this $10, 
the selling and underwriting commission 
will be 80 cents, or 8%, of which the 
re-allowance to brokers and . other 
members of the selling group is 65 cents. 
There is then to be an annual fee of ^%, 
payable quarterly, on the average weekly 
net asset value of the fund. And the 
performance or incentive fee is a 
grand 10% of the appreciation of the 
total assets of the fund weighted by the 
average number of shares outstanding 
throughout the year. 

In favour of the management it can be 
said that its first offshore fund, Fidelity 
International, has risen 35% since it was 
launched last November, though the 
Japanese stocks in the fund have apprecia¬ 
ted by 92%. The offer for sale is being 
managed by the Swiss merchant bank¬ 
ing house, Julius Baer and by brokers 
Rowe and Pitman ; an interesting 
combination and one which will probably 
succeed in persuading some investors in 
Britain, at least, to pay the 27% dollar 
premium as well as the incentive fee. 
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The Largest Commercial Bank in Iran 
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Head Office: Tehran, Iran 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID . Rials 2,000,000,000 S 

RESERVES . „ 2,053,000,000 5 

TOTAL DEPOSITS & SAVINGS „ 62,139,225,876 | 

TOTAL RESOURCES . „ 95>493>709>°72 = 


Bank Melli Iran is by far the largest and best equipped 
Bank in Iran. With over 40 years’ experience, it has close 
and well-established contacts with all aspects of economic 
activities, and with a network of 676 offices and a very 
up-to-date automated accountancy system it is uniquely 
equipped -to handle all types of banking transactions. 
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BEIRUT 
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BANK MELLI IRAN 

London Branch: 

7-8 King Street, London, EC2 
Telephone s 01-606 4961-4 
Cable: Lonmelli-London, EC2 
Telex : 26 10 56 


Capital: 5,000,000 L.L. 
fully paid 


BANK MELLI IRAN 

Hamburg Branch: 

Ost-West Strasse 63 
2 Hamburg 11 
Telephone: 36 4071-73 
Telex : 211 301 


BEIRUT - P.O.B. 6048 
Place Riad El Solh 


BANK MELLI IRAN 

London, Sub-Branch: 

2 Cumberland House, 
Kensington Court, W8 
Telephone: 01-937 2 554*5 


Tel: 251-480 
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The open aitd closed end case 


Three months ago, in our last investment 
trusts survey, we wrote : “If ever there 
was a time for investors to put their 
money with professionals it is now.” With 
the Financial Times investment trusts 
index up some 7% since then, while the 
rest of the market has been stagnant, that 
judgement has been vindicated. 

If last quarter’s figures were depressed 
by the fall in the dollar premium to 20%, 
very near its lowest point for the year, 
the recovery this quarter has benefited 
considerably from the widening of the 
premium to 27$% at the end of October. 
Wall Street, too, in this period, rose 
rather more strongly than London—the 
Dow Jones index was 3.6% up compared 
with a bare 0.4% in the Financial Times 
ordinary share index. The broader 
averages, Standard and Poor’s 425 
industrials and the FT actuaries indices, 
show an even wider spread, and adjusted 
for the effect of the dollar premium the 
former indicates an improvement of 13%. 
The 7% improvement in investment trusts 
is therefore not at all surprising. 

The investment trust scene is now going 
through a most interesting phase. 
Although many trusts are thought to be 
good buys there are also substantial sellers. 
Business, in fact, has been fairly good in 
both directions. But interestingly enough 


some of the strongest support has come 
from the traditional competitors of invest¬ 
ment trusts, from the unit trusts. Save 
and Prosper, for example, has just 
announced that “ the best selling trust in 
the group during 1968/69 was once 
again Investment-Trust Units.” Jessel 
Securities has recently introduced its new 
investment-trust unit trust. The unit 
funds have clearly latched on to the 
gearing they can obtain through invest¬ 
ment trusts and which they are unable 
to introduce directly themselves. 

At the end of i960, unit trusts assets 
totalled £191 mn compared with 
£1,975 mn for investment trusts. By the 
end of last year, the former were worth 
£ 1,349 mn compared with £5,584 inn for 
the latter, a change in the unit trusts* 
share of the combined investment from 
10% to around 20%. Current differences 
in investment philosophy, with unit trusts 
tending to be more specialist with fewer 
stocks in their portfolios than investment 
trusts, will probably disappear as the 
unit trust movement grows. Another 
difference, more of degree than principle, 
is that while investment trusts are on 
average about a third invested in foreign 
stocks, the proportion of such equities in 
unit trusts is about a tenth. The latter 
percentage will probably rise as offshore 


funds increasingly set the pace. 

Myers and Company, the brokers who 
supply us with the tables used in these 
comparisons (although the comment is 
ours) has gone so far as to forecast a 
convergence of unit and investment trusts. 
It believes that gearing, at present the 
preserve of investment tAists, will 
ultimately come to unit trusts when the 
present regulations allowing dollar loans 
only on matched sterling collateral are 
relaxed. Neither will the fact that unit 
trust charges, which average out at 0.66% 
a year on net asset value (i3i% over 20 
years), and which are therefore nearly 
four times the average 0.16% a year for 
investment trust companies, affect the 
issue, since the real difference in absolute 
terms is small. However, there can pre¬ 
sumably be no merging of the instruments 
while unit trusts have a right to promote 
themselves which is denied to the invest¬ 
ment trusts. Certainly many investment 
trust managers would be most reluctant 
to take on a share-pushing image, and 
their association goes so far as to call itself 
the Association of Investment Trust Com¬ 
panies, so emphasizing the company 
aspect. In addition, with most trusts on 
a discount in asset value, the problem of 
raising new capital is substantially differ¬ 
ent to that faced by unit trusts. 

Meanwhile a working relationship 
between the two types of collective invest¬ 
ment is spectacularly highlighted this 
quarter by the inclusion, for the first time, 














of Atlantic Assets. Its omission has been 
an unfortunate but unavoidable part of 
these comparisons, since it has only just 
acquired the five year qualification we 
require. But as the table indicates, its 
five-year growth of 481% has put it 
virtually in a class of its own. Even on 
the one-year basis, it is the. only trust to 
show positive growth, and 32% at that. 
However, a significant element of the 
gain lies in its holding of shares in Save 
and Prospers management company. 
Since 1964, the Save and Prosper Group 
has had two scrip issues, and Atlantic 
Assets* holding has increased from 253,505 
shares valued at 60s each t<*’ 380,257 
shares valued at £10 each. And then, 
when Save and Prosper bid for Ebor 
Securities some months ago, it put a 
value on its shares of £20 each, which 
would mean that 6s 8d of Atlantic Assets’ 
price would be derived from this source. 
On this basis the Save and Prosper hold¬ 
ing represents 28% of the trust’s portfolio 
compared with 13% in 1964. The 736% 


improvement here however should not 
detract from the 408% improvement in 
Atlantic Assets, ex-Save and Prosper. 

This quarter the one-year table has 
again taken on a foreign took. Only three 
of last quarter’s top ten are in again, 
Stockholders, managed by John Govett, 
Scottish Mortgage managed by the Baillie 
Gifford group, and Schroder Wang’s 
Continental and Industrial. Two Banng 
trusts have come in, Tribune Investment 
and Outwich ; the former, like Atlantic 
Assets, has qualified as a new entrant in 
our comparisons. And just as the trusts 
in the top ten last quarter tended to have 
a small proportion of their portfolios in 
North American stocks and to have low 
gearing, so the recovery in the American 
market has been reflected in the 59% 
North American holding of Atlantic Assets 
with its gearing factor of 19, and 
Tribune’s 31% American portfolio. The 
smallest North American portfolio in fact 
is CLRP’s 16% (plus small gearing 
factor of 8), though here the 16% hold¬ 


ing in Australian stocks would undoubt¬ 
edly have helped. Surprisingly, the first 
two trusts of last quarter, Union Commer¬ 
cial and Second Consolidated, both 
managed by the 117 Group, have been 
dropped from the table, partly due to 
their large holdings in last year’s glamour 
stocks which have not, this year, produced 
performance. 

Myers does, in fact, have reservations 
about the one-year table ; with the trusts 
so closely bunched together, the positions 
can vary substantially within the esti¬ 
mated 3% margin of error. Outwich, for 
example, produces notoriously little infor¬ 
mation and estimation errors can 
therefore be substantial. In the five-year 
table, only three trusts are new, Atlantic 
Assets, Tribune and Caledonian. Caledon¬ 
ian however was only temporarily 
displaced last quarter. The most success¬ 
ful management is Ivory and Siihe, whose 
three trusts, Atlantic Assets, British Assets 
and Second British Assets are all among 
the top ten. 


1 -Year Growth to October 31,1969 


Company Management 

Growth 

of Assets 
per share 

% 

Premium 

or 

Discount 

% 

North 

America 

7. 

Gearing 

Factor 

Top ten 

Atlantic Assets 

Ivory A Sims 

+ 32 

+ 3 

59 

19 

Tribune Investment 

Bering Broa. 

- 6 

- 9 

31 

3 

Outwich 

Baring Brea. 

- 6 

- 9 

18 

18 

CLRP Investment 

Touche, Ross, Bailey, 
Smart 

- B 

-28 

IB 

8 

Carliol Investment 

Sir R. Pease 

- 9 

-30 

29 

11 

Clydesdale 

Murray Johnstone 

- 9 

- 7 

36 

8 

Stockholders 

John Govett 

- 9 

- 4 

43 

11 

Border & Southern 

John Govett 

-IB 

- 8 

39 

7 

Scottish Mortgage 

Baillie Gifford 

-10 

-18 

38 

- 5 

Continental & 
Industrial 

Schroder Wagg 

-10 

- 6 

42 

17 

Bottom ten 

Brunner Investment 

Klein wort Benson 

-19 

-12 

36 

8 

Pentland Investment 

Chians and Tait 

-19 

-29 

32 

2 

Scottish Northern 

Pauli and 

Williamson* 

-IB* 

-17 

48 

3 

Scottish Investment 

Aberdeen Edinburgh 

Sir W. Me Ewan 
Younger 

-20 

- 3 

47 

7 

Brander end 

Cruick shank 

-26 

-33 

30 


Electric A General 

Henderson 

Administration 

-20 

+ 4 

46 

IS 

American Truet 

Shepherd and 
Weddfrburn 

-21 

-11 

38 

4 

Merchants Trust 

Klfinport Benson 

t21 

-IB 

40 

- 1 

British American A 
Gen, 

Klein wort Benton 

-22 

-12 

43 

_ 2 

Securities Trust of 
Scotland 

Sir Hugh Roes 

—26 

-28 

32 

17 


5-Year Growth to October 31,1969 


Company 

Management 

Growth Premium 
of Aesote or 

per ehere Discount 
% % 

North 

America 

% 

Gearing 

Factor 

Top ten 

Atlantic Assets 

Ivory A Sims 

481 

+ 3 

89 

18 

London & Aberdeen 

John Govett 

110 

+ 6 

44 

- 1 

London Electrical 

Guinness Mahon 

98 

- 6 

32 

0 

Electric A General 

Henderson Admin 

96 

+ 4 

48 

18 

Tribune Investment 

Baring Bros. 

88 

- • 

31 

3 

2nd British Assets 

Ivory A Sims 

82 

+ 1 

46 

10 

British Assets 

Ivory A Sims 

79 

+ 3 

44 

• 

Hambroe 'A' 

Hambroe 

77 

- 8 

29 

20 

Caledonian 

Murray Johnstone 

78 

- 8 

38 

11 

2nd Greet Northern 

Murray Johnstone 

78 

- 1 

41 

8 


Bottom ton 

Bankers' Investment 

Hon. Keith Meson 

31 

- 31 

17 

- 2 

Aberdeen Edinburgh 

•render and 

Cruick shank 

30 

- 33 

30 


Seat of' Scotland 

•render end 

Cruick shank 

28 

-38 

2S 


Aberdeen TAiet 

•render end 
- Cruickehenk 

24 

-32 

28 


Edinburgh - 
. Investment 

Mr John Chione 

23 

-23 

8 


lit Scottish 
American 

Belaize House 

22 

-24 

40 

11 

Northern American 

Bolelie House 

21 

-23 

37 



Sir Hugh Roe# 

17 


32 

17 

Greet Northern 

Turner Hutton and 
Laweon 

18 

-30 

11 

2 

Throgmorton Truet 

Keyset Ullmenn 

8 

- i 

0 

- I 
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Record Results... Seles £107.5 million 1 * 1 ... up 11% 

Net contribution to UK balance of payments £23 million... up £3m 
£4 million on research From Sir Alan Wilson's Report 1968/1969 


, The Accounts 

We have once more achieved record 
multi end the net profit before tax in this 
year's accounts at £22.1 million is 16% 
higher than the corresponding figure in 
1967/68. 

External sales, excluding wholesaling, 
rose by 11% to a total of £107.5 million. 
This figure is made up of home sales, 
£33.7 million, exports £18.6 million and 
sales by our subsidiaries overseas, £55.2 
million. The improvement in the Group's 
trading profit, which at £21.7 million 
represents an increase of 13% over last year, 
is a very satisfactory outcome for the first 
full year's trading after the major acquisi¬ 
tions which took place in 1967/68. 

Share Capital 

The Board has decided to recommend a 
one-for-four scrip issue to ordinary stock¬ 
holders. 

Exports 

Our total exports from this country 
amounted in 1968/69 to £27.7 million and 
our net contribution to the U.K. balance of 
payments was about £23 million. As a 
contributor to the balance of payments 
Glaxo must rank very high in the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry. 

Technical Innovation 
Our pharmaceutical operations, from which 
the largest part of the profits is derived, 
differ from the other fields in which we 
operate by the rate of technical change, 
which is so high that technological 
innovation is the dominant factor. 

The results of research in the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry are difficult to predict, and 
any company which makes three major 
discoveries in a decade is in the forefront 
of progress. To achieve this, a research 
programme covering about six therapeutic 
classes must be mounted. This is beyond 


the capacity of small organisations, while 
giant corporations seem to lack the 
necessary creative atmosphere. Thus 
medium-sized companies have been the 
only successful innovators over long 
periods, and they, apart from those in the 
U.S.A., cannot achieve enough domestic 
sales to support a desirable research pro¬ 
gramme. Oversea operations have therefore 
been essential to cover research costs, and, 
accordingly, more and more companies 
have become international corporations. 

Pharmaceutical research costs us about 
£4 million a year, which is roughly 20 per 
cent of our home sales of pharmaceuticals. 
This would be too high a figure to be 
sustained over a long period if all our 
research costs had to be recovered in the 
home market. It has therefore been highly 
advantageous to us to be able to spread 
our research costs over our much larger 
world-wide operations. 

We are planning to increase our 
research very substantially over the next 
five to seven years. 

A considerable advantage of operating 
internationally is that it results in a 
smoothing of the rate of increase of the 
Company's sales and profits. Since the 
number of major inventions is small and 
their incidence so unpredictable, some 
spreading out in time of their effect is 
highly desirable. 

Relations with Government 

A new agreement has now been reached 


between the Department of Health and 
Social Security and the Association of the 
British Pharmaceutical Industry on an 
improved version of the Voluntary Price 
Regulation scheme. 

The new Scheme provides a framework 
within which Government and the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry can demonstrate that the 
proper remuneration of private enterprise 
and the interest of Government in the 
charges made for medicines can be 
reconciled. 

The Outlook 

We have embarked upon a further stage in 
the expansion of our research and produc¬ 
tion facilities at home, and we are increas¬ 
ing substantially our marketing efforts 
overseas. 

We expect to maintain our large share of 
the British and Commonwealth markets, 
which are increasing as rapidly as those in 
most other parts of the world. In Western 
Europe, apart from Italy, and in Japan our 
share of the market is relatively small, 
owing to our comparatively late entry into 
these markets. Our most recent discoveries 
have by no means reached their full 
potential, and though competition will be 
severe, our long-term prospects in these 
areas are bright, particularly in Japan, 
which is now the second largest pharma¬ 
ceutical market in the world. 

I wish to thank all our staff both at home 
and overseas forall the efforts they have 
made during the past year. 


Five year summary of results (in millions of £s) 


Year to 30th June 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

"Sales (excluding wholesaling) 

59.3 

63.6 

69.8 

96.5 

107.5 

Profit after Taxation earned on 
Stockholders* Funds 

5.6 

6.4 

7.5 

9.6 

10.9 


An international group of companies 
which conducts research and 
develops, manufactures and sells 
pharmaceuticals , (Including antibiotics, 
vaccines, vitamins and veterinary 
products), fine chemicals, foods, animat 
feedstuff a. surgicaf instruments, 
hospitaf equipment , 
agrlcufttfsi and garden chemicals. 



Glaxo Group Limited ft 

CLARGES HOUSE, CLARGES STREET, W 


LONDON, W1Y 7PH 


1(17/1/1 


For § copy of Chairman's full statsmtnt and tho Report and Accounts, ploata apply to tho Secretary. 
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Anna* I Basting \ 


The Chairman, Sir Lindesay Clark, in 
his report to shareholders stated : 

FINANCIAL 

The consolidated net profit for the year 
ended 30th June, 1969, was $2,839,000, 
compared with $2,631,000 for the previous 
year. This result had been achieved after 
providing $1,858,000 for depreciation and 
amortisation, an increase of $727,000 on 
the previous year’s provision. 

The higher net profit was principally 
accounted for by increased sales of nickel 
concentrates and nickel metal toll refined 
by Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited in 
Canada. 

Dividends declared totalled $1,129,000 
compared with $849,000 for the previous 
year, 1966 issue shares participating for 
the first time. * 

Term loans totalling $40 million had 
been obtained and these, together with the 
share capital and premiums subscribed 
under the 1968 share issue and internal 
cash flow, was expected to adequately 
finance expansion of production at Kam- 
balda to 30,000 tons per annum of nickel 
in concentrates, construction of the 15,000 
tons per annum nickel metal refinery at 
Kwinana, and a continuing high rate of 
exploration. 

OPERATIONS 

During the year the company had 
directed its major effort to the expansion 
and development of its nickel operations in 
Western Australia. Exploration was being 
carried out for nickel and other minerals 
at a number of locations mainly in Western 
Australia, and with lesser activity in South 
Australia and Victoria. 

NICKEL 

Since the initial discovery of nickel sul¬ 
phides at Kambalda in early 1966 a high 
rate of discovery had been maintained. 
During the year 1968/69 ore reserves had 
increased from 10,133,000 tons at 3.6% to 
15*556,000 averaging 3.7% rtickel. 

Since the end of the financial year 
exploration had continued to add to 
reserves. Ore reserve tonnage at 30th June 
contained 575,000 tons of nickel metal, an 
increase of 210,000 tons for 1968/69. 

In the St. Ives district the discovery of 
the Edwin Shoot in the Tramway sill was 
particularly significant as it showed that 
high grade economic nickel sqlphide 
mineralisation occurred over a wide area. 


Exploration for nickel was continuing in 
various other areas at St. Ives. 

KAMBALDA DEVELOPMENTS 

Last year it had been decided to increase 
production to 30,000 tons per annum of 
nickel contained in concentrates. It was 
now expected that this target would be 
achieved early in 1970. Developments at 
the Lunnon Shoot had resulted in the mine 
being now capable of producing in excess 
of 300,000 tons of ore a year. 

Developments at the Durkin Shaft in the 
next few months will result in this mine 
having a capacity of over 500,000 tons of 
ore per year. 

REFINERY DEVELOPMENT 


the price of gold. Mainly for this reason 
gold exploration at Kalgoorlie Southern 
Gold Mines N.L. in W.A. and WMC’s own 
gold exploration in Victoria was. in 
abeyance. 

ALUMINIUM 

Alcoa of Australia in which Western 
Mining Corporation had a 20% interest 
earned a consolidated net profit of 
$5,800,000 in 1968 compared with a profit 
of $2,850,000 in 1967. 

The output of alumina from the Kwinana 
refinery was expected to rise to 1,250,000 
tons a year by the end of 1970. Sale of this 
entire output was assured through long¬ 
term contracts, chiefly with USA, Japan 
and Bahrain. 


Work on the site of the Kwinana Nickel 
Refinery began in July, 1968. The refinery 
should be ready for start up early in 1970. 
The plant was originally designed for an 
annual output of 15,000 tons of nickel 
metal but it was expected that output 
would gradually increase to 18,000 tons 
per annum. 

WORLD NICKEL POSITION 

Since 1966 a rising demand for nickel 
created a shortage which still existed. 
Strikes in Canada had intensified the 
shortage and had forced nickel prices to 
unprecedented levels in the small section 
of the market not under the direct control 
of major producers. 

The growth of nickel consumption 
required that adequate supplies of metal 
should be available at reasonable prices. As 
a new significant and long-term producer 
of nickel, WMC was following a system of 
pricing similar to other major nickel metal 
producers. By adopting this policy WMC 
had gained access to nickel markets of the 
world and at the same time had established 
a basis for future trading. The producer 
price of nickel had increased in each of 
the last three years and further price 
advances seemed likely. 

GOLD 

The Company's interests in gold mining 
operation continued through it$ \ partly 
owned subsiditfy,JCentral Norseman Gold , 
Corporation “Tp... and its share hdldjng in 
Gold Mines w Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited. 
As a result of the introduction of Credit 
Instruments by the InternatldniilMoioftary, 
Fipid and efforts being m^-tcr|bipevent v d' •- 
rise in gold price, it now unlikely 

there would be any substantial, fiskftee 


Alcoa of Australia’s operating subsidiary, 
West Aluminium N.L. had recently signed 
an agreement with the W.A. Government 
to establish a second refinery in that state 
with a capacity of at least 200,000 tons a 
year by June, 1973. 

The Alcoa aluminium smelter U Point 
Henry in Victoria* had more than' doubled 
its annual capacity to 90,000 tons of 
primary aluminium per annum. Thirty 
thousand tons of aluminium ingot would 
be exported to Japan annually under con¬ 
tract and the remainder go to the growing 
Australian market and to other export out¬ 
lets. The 150 megawatt power station at 
Anglesea, Victoria, was now supplying 
electric energy to the Point Henry Works. 

EXPLORATION 

In addition to exploration at Kambalda 
and St. Ives, exploration for nickel and 
other metals was in progress in a number 
of other areas in Western Australia. 
Numerous indications of mineralisation had 
been found and were being progressively 
tested. 

Testing of nickcliferous laterite in the 
area north of Kalgoorlie continued under 
the company’s direction. Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Limited of Canadas had a 49% 
interest in this prospect. .Widespread but 
low grade lateritic nickel occurrences had 
been Ideated over the very extensive area 
of search. The total tonnage of satisfactory 
grade material was considered insufficient 
{o support a major hydro-metallurgical 
plant* Metallurgical and mining investiga¬ 
tion sWCfft'Jto be carried out to ^etexmine 
whether'"*- * diffident process could be 
eCoridmkaliy" applied tosomeof theihighcr 
grade ote found in hfnodjgst> Jjjjjf low 

grade area*; 


i:; » 
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W THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 

■ Sir Isaac'Wolfson, Bert*, Chairman. ' 

, V ‘ ' v 

The following are extracts from the Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1969. 

RECORD RESULTS. Profit before Loan Stock Interest and computer and other technological installations and techniques, 

taxation amounted to £48,919,333 against £45,536,966, and Overseas we have made considerable progress and the contribu- 

Net Equity Profits amounted to £26,201,944 against £25,385,533. tion to profits from this important section now amounts to 

DIVIDEND. A final dividend of 20% is recommended making a something like 10% of the total. # 

total for tha year of 38J%. This is an increase of 1 i% on the total CONCLUSION. For the first quarter of the current year, turnover 

dividend paid for the previous year, and has H.M. Treasury approval. and profit bafore , oan stock intarest and taxation compara 

PROSPECTS AND EXPANSION. During the course of the year satisfactorily with the same period last year, and provided there are 

the Company had a programme of considerable expansion, both no further restrictive measures I believe that the Company should 

internally and externally. At home we have spent £12,179,000 achieve sound results in a most difficult trading year. We still have 

on new buildings, on the maintenance and rehabilitation of great potential, both at home and overseas, and given reasonably 

existing property, and on new machinery and plant, as well as stable national economic conditions and a favourable balance of 

continuing our substantial investment jn research and marketing, payments, we are confident of continuing to make progress. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 1966-1969 


Year ended 

31 st March 

Group Profit 
before Taxation 

Taxation 

Cash Flow 

Net Current Assets 

Ordinary 

Stockholders 

Funds* 

1966 

£38,116,796 

£21,185,602 

£12,916,931 

£101,328,032 

£121.401,212 

1966 

£41,751,579 

£16,983,745 

£15,581,110 

£110,339,869 

£139,031,836 

1967 

£42,469,689 

£17,357,998 

£13,030,370 

£123,728,145 

£148,001,098 

1968 

£45,536,966 

£19,300,381 

£14,491,302 

£132,304,870 

£161,878,901 . 

1969 

£48,919,333" 

£21,853,351 

£14,812,146 

£134,131,134 

£173,376,172 


• Excluding surplus of over £40 million on revaluation of properties. ## Before loan stock interest. 

GUS operates over 2,500 Mail Order and Retail Establishments in the United Kingdom and Overseas 
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CENTO 

(CRANSTON) LTD. 




Year ended 31st March 



1989 

1968 

1987 

1966 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Nut Profit 

321,189 

204,077 

158,348 

133,948 

Nut Profit uftur Tux 

288,122 

200,301 

111,046 

83,313 

Ordinary Dividends* 

24% 

22 . 4 % 

22 . 4 % 

19 8% 

Isa. Ord. Cap. 

221,740 

263.508 

208,650 

168,720 


• Adjusted for scrip issues 

THE CENTRE HOTELS 


BSA 


Points from 
statement by 
Mr. Eric Turner 


London: 

Bloomsbury Centre - Bedford Corner 
Ivanhoe • Kenilworth • St James 
Waverley • York • Centre Airport 

Birmingham: 

Imperial Centre • New Victoria 

Brighton - Hove: 

Imperial Centre 


Eaetbourne: 

The Sussex 
Edinburgh: 

Qrosvenor Centre 
Hull: 

Hull Centre 
Under Development' 
Portsmouth Centre • Tey Centre 
(Dundee) • White Swan (York) 





Motor Cycles 

Credit squeezes in U.S.A. and U.K. affect results. 

Remarkable export performance maintained. 
90% of output shipped abroad. Value of exports 
increased more than 4 times in last 6 years. 

Board's belief that formidable competition can 
be matched. 

Other activities disappointing in sofhe cases but 
current indications satisfactory. 


iirrent profits again likely to be low but prospepts 
progressive improvement in 1970/71 and 1971/72. 


Co/ftrtftt* Iftport tte’ 4 ttotMt art trtiMIt from tht Sttrtttry. Tht 
BlriKtylitm SmtB Atm Ctmptty IWM. Atmetry BttA. Blmftghm V. 
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AGRICULTURAL BARK 

OF THE 

TURKISH REPUBLIC 

Founded 1863 


Since its reorganisation under government auspices in 1888 the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank of the Turkish Republic has been the sole establishment 
for the issue of agricultural loans in a country whose economy is based 
on farminjg and farm exports. As such it plays an important part in the 
national economy, both as a specialised credit bank and as a deposit 
hank with well over 720 branches covering the whole country. Through 
this network, extending to the remotest regions, the Bank ensures that 
a rural capital which would otherwise have been lyin£ idle is drawn 
into the national economy, while providing full banking facilities in 
areas which have hitherto been entirely deprived of such services. 

In Turkey, where the farming communities still lack essential 
machinery and equipment, agriculture has a greater need of investment 
than any other branch of industry. To this effect a special works and 
Investment programme provides both long-term credits and short-term 
credits to finance the sale and distribution of agricultural produce. 

The Bank of Agriculture also continues to encourage the co-operative 
movement. Thanks to its efforts there were 1,953 Turkish agricultural 
1 o-operatives in April 1969. 

The wise distribution of agricultural credit is always hazardous owing 
to the various imponderables : climatic conditions, varying size and 
quality of harvests, the impossibility of forecasting prices. A sound 
(redit policy alone cannot solve these problems. A national policy of 
land reclamation, land utilisation and land redistribution, and above 
all a price policy taking into account the costs of production and 
ensuring the farmer a fair return, are all vital factors for the harmonious 
development of agrit ulturc alongside the other branches of national 
economy. 

At the end of the financial year 1968 the Bank's assets amounted to 
TL. 14.410.584.042,07 an increase of 23.2% over the preceding year. 
Of these total assets, 10.4°,, or TL. 1.704.975.000,- represent the Bank’s 
own capital and 89.6% or TL. 12.905.609.042.07 outside capital. 

At the beginning of the financial year 1968 TL.9.679.259.000,- was 
set aside for the Works and Investment Programme. By the end of the 
year this had been increased by 5.4 u „ to TL. 10.206.200.000,-. 

Agricultural loans granted directly by the Bank to producers 
amounted in 1968 to 7.957.184000, , an im rease of TL.6.271.681.000,- 
over 1967. 

The Agricultural Credit Co-operatives, whose numbers and activ¬ 
ities are steadily increasing, are proving of great service to the country's 
economy. 

The provisional figures issued in advance of the publication of the 
1968 Report give the following comparison with the results of the 
preceding year : 


BALANCE SHEETS 1967-1968 


(in million Turkish TL.) 

Assets, 31st December 1967 1968 

Capital not paid-up . ... . 538.3 498.4 

Cash in hand, Central Bank. 4364 772-9 

Statutory provisions . 1.118.8 1-3494 

Banks . 93.8 76.4 

Bills. 253.4 562.8 

Securities . 374-1 4074 

Sundry debtors and loans . 1.939.7 1.650.5 

Agricultural credits . 5-550-5 7-392.8 

Participations . 236.3 236.0 

Fixed assets (Bank premises, furniture, equipment) 264.3 301.4 

Sundry assets . 1.425.6 1.661.1 


Total . 

Suspense accounts 


Liabilities, 31st December 

Capital. 

Reserves . 

Provisions .». 

Loans, bonds . 

Creditors . 

Deposits and current accounts 

Payment orders . 

Sundry liabilities . 

Profits .. 

Total . 

Suspense accounts .. 


. 12.231.2 

1 4 - 909 -1 

. 13-145-9 

14-323-9 

a 5-377-* 

29.233.0 

1967 

1968 

I .500.0 

1.500.0 

267.8 

260.6 

2-5 

8.0 

88.1 

76.2 

2.288.1 

3437-3 

6.682.9 

79057 

80.8 

131.2 

1.2440 

1 - 5 * 5-5 

77.0 

63.6 

12.231.2 

14*09.1 

« 3 - 145-9 

14.323.9 

25.377-» 

99-233-0 




Dalgety progress 
across the world 




i-jT- 


In his Review of 1969, U. Col. C. P. Dawnsy, C.8.E., M.V.O*, Chairman of the 

Dalgety Group rtportsd to shareholder* 00 the year's results . His msin points 

veers ss follows 

♦ Profit before tax: £4,407,000 (1008: £3,491,000); after tax £2,495,000 
(£1.882,000). Total dividend of 13% (12%) recommended. 

♦ Australia: Pretax profits up from £2,207,000 to £2,423,000. Steady 
recovery from drought except in Queensland. 

♦ New Zealand: Pretax profits up from £1,296,000 to £1,530,000. 
Improved economic conditions bring benefits to company. 

4c United Kingdom: Pretax profits down from £180,000 to £128,000 
but new acquisitions expected to strengthen future operations. 

4c United States: Pretax profits up to £213,000 from a loss of £250,000 
last year. 

4c Canada: Increased profits from all activities. Upward trend 
continues. 


Concluding his Review the Chairman stated .. there should be 
an improvement in pretax profits in the current financial year 
which will, of course, be further augmented by profits from 
recent acquisitions." 



Dalgety 

Copies of Itoport and Aessasts from: Tha Secretary, 
Oalgsty and Naw Zealand Lean United, 

65 Load#nhall Street# tendon, i.C.3. 


HARRISONS & CR0SFIELD 

LIMITED 


HEAD OFFI0E: 1-4 MEAT TOWER STREET, LONDON, E.CL3. 

Secretaries and Agents of Plantation Companies; General 
Merchants, Importers and Exporters; Insurance Brokers; 
Shipping, Insurance and Timber Agents; Manufacturers and 
Processors of Industrial Raw Materials, Chemicals and 
Rubber and Engineering Products; Investment and Finance. 


Year ended June 30th. 1969 


Group profit before tax. 

Group profit attributable to Parent, after tax 
Deduct Preference dividend . ... , 


10 3% Ordinary dividend 
Retained in the buaineae 


£ 

3,104,727 

1 , 649,389 

170,990 

£1,476,430 


£ 1 , 478,430 


Scrip laeue: two for five ordinary there#. 
Ordinary Dividend covered 2.1 times. 


AUSTRALIA 
BRUNEI 
CANADA 
CEYLON 
EAST AFRICA 
HONG KONG 
INDIA 
INDONESIA 

MALAWI 


/lliv'ea. iiimV 
util lat 

\\V\V *eia 

.WW//// J 


NEW GUINEA 

NEW ZEALAND 
SABAH 

SARAWAK 
‘ SINGAPORE 
t.SOUTH AFRICA 
TAIWAN 
w...A. 

WEST MALAYSIA , ,, 
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THE ANGLO-THAI CORPORATION 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 
CiN OUTSTANDING GROWTH 


The following is a Summary of 
the Chairman, Sir Denys Lowson's, 
Review which will be submitted to 
the Annual General Meeting due 
to be held in London on the 18th 
November, 1969, and which has 
been distributed with the Annual 
Report and Accounts. 



SIR DENYS LOWSON, BART. 


In : the course of his remarks Sir 
Deny# Lowson, say* { It"*' is my 
pleasure, pnee’again to present the 
Report and Accounts of The 
Anglo-Thai Corporation Ltd., for 
the year ended 31st March, 1969. 

Export 

We have continued to extend and 
develop our export trade from this 
country, with a correspond! »g 
volume of imports into the coun¬ 
tries which we serve ; both in 
many different kinds of finished 
products manufactured here as well 
as for instance, wines, spirits and 
pharmaceutical goods together 
totalling in excess of £7,000,000. In 
addition, we have handled a sub¬ 
stantial volume of other goods such 
as Ford motor cars and tractors for 
Thailand, .which are assembled in 
the individual countries overseas, 
or form the nucleus of further pro¬ 
duction and installation out there. 

|t naturally gives us great pride 
to feel that we, as a Company, are 
fully playing our part in the 
export drive which is so vitally 
important to this Country at the 
present time: as well as being 
helpful to Australia with her 
export trade to South East Aiia^; 

In my Review of the Accounts 
for last year, 1 drew attention to, 
the fact that no direct comparison 
could he made With the figures of 
the prevhMs years. This was due 
to the angflpion of the Accounts of 
CaIdb 4 flTn£gregor & Company 


Limited of Hong Kong for the 
first time and the effect which 
devaluation of Sterling had on 
the value of the Assets aqd 
Liabilities of the Group held 
in countries that had not followed 
Sterling. No similar circumstances 
exist in respect of the comparison 
between the years 1967/68 and 
1968/69, but it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the year 1967/68 
included Caldbeck, Macgregor & 
Company Limited’s Accounts for 
nine months only, whereas those 
under review include a full year. 

Profit and Accounts 

Group Profit before Taxation is 
£1,135,857, by comparison with 
£906.568 for the year ended 31st 
March, 1968. 

Taxation takes £474,875, com¬ 
pared with £361,250. The main 
reason for the larger tax charge on 
this occasion is the increased over¬ 
seas taxation on higher profits 
coupled with the rise in U.K. 
Corporation Tax to 45 per cent, at 
whiih figure it exceeds in certain 
instances the underlying overseas 
| rate. 

Group Profit after Taxation of 
£660,982, compares with 
V £ 545 t 3 t 8 * The amount applicable 
' to members of the Corporation 
after deduction of Minority Inter¬ 
ests is £653,447 ; the figure for 
the year to 31st March, 1068 being 
£530,367. The profit dealt with in 
the Accounts of the Parent Com¬ 
pany,' which' is in ’fact the profits 
of our own Overseas Branches, 
excluding Subsidiaries, together 
with the Dividends declared by 
Subsidiary Companies, plus Invest¬ 
ment Income received during the 
year, is £116,596, by comparison 
with £290,864. The carry forward 
from the previous year is £162,837, 
thus making £279,433 available 
for distribution. 

An Interim payment of 11 per 
cent was made on the Ordinary 
Shares in March of this year, 
along with the half-yearly 3& per 
cent on the Preference Shares. It 
is now proposed to pay a Final 
1 15-16 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares, being the maximum per¬ 
missible increase under the present 
British Government restrictions, 
and 3} per cent on the Preference 
Shares. The total gross cost of 
these payments is £170,975, re¬ 
duced by £37,000 receivable by 
the Corporation for transitional 
relief. After making provision for 
these payments, the carry forward 
will be £145,458, compared with 
£169,837 brought in. 

Turning" to the Consolidated 
^Balance Sheet, you wilt -find! in¬ 
creases in the total of both Capital 
Revenue Reserves, details of 
the movements being set out in 
•Note' to on the Account!. 

The total of Current Liabilities 


shows a slight reduction for the 
first time in some years, due 
principally to substantially lower 
Bank Loans. This feature is, how¬ 
ever, likely to be of a temporary 
nature only. 

Fixed Assets have risen by 
£393,768, marking completion of 
the main part of the Group’s 
building programme in Singapore 
and Thailand, and of Cresswell 
Roll Forming Company Limited’s 
new factory at Bramalea, near 
Toronto, Ontario. You will see 
from Note 8 on the Accounts that 
the Group still has Commit¬ 
ments for Capital Expenditure of 
£152,500, principally in connec¬ 
tion with the extension of Thai 
Motor Industries Limited’s plant in 
Bangkok and additional housing 
accommodation in Singapore, to 
which will fall to be added in due 
course the cost of our develop¬ 
ment at Kuala Lumpur. 

You will notice an exceptional 
item of £89,198 in the Accounts, 
being repairs to property. In May 
of last year our new Office build¬ 
ing in Bangkok suffered a serious 
though not disastrous fire and it 
was decided to carry out certain 
modifications which it is hoped 
will eliminate the risk of any 
ret urrencc. 

In Current Assets, both Stocks 
and Debtors, including Hire 
Pun base Debtors, are lower which, 
in view of the overall slight 
increase in trading, must be 
regarded as a satisfactory trend. 


Thailand 

Polling took place in February 
of this year for the first elected 
House of Representatives since 
•956. The Government’s United 
Thai Peoples party gained the 
most number of seats but fell far 
short of a clear majority. 

In consequence of the Elections, 
some increased political activity 
took place. There was a stepping 
up of guerrilla operations in the 
North and North East, including 
an attack on an American Air-base 
in that area. The lower living 
standards of the population of the 
North East compared with the rest 
of the country provide a climate 
there for unreft, but Government 
is fully alive to the measures 
necessary to improve these stan¬ 
dards. 

The value of Thailand's exports 
for 1968 decreased by 7.9 per 
cent, the reason for the decline 
being attributable to poor Rice 
crops and the lack of rainfall in 
certain parts of The country, affect* 
ing other Agricultural products. 
Exports of Rite declined by 30 per 
cent in volume, compensated to 
some extent by prices on the 
World market being, on average, 
£10 per ton higher than in 1907V 


thus reducing the drop in value 
to slightly less than 15 per cent. 
Exports of Rubber and Maize 
were higher, both in volume and 
value, but Tin exports declined by 
7$ per cent in tonnage and 13 per 
cent in value. Figures for other 
commodities were generally disap¬ 
pointing, with the exception of 
Tapioca products, which showed 
an increase of 10 per cent in 
volume and 2 per cent in value. 

Imports, excluding military 
goods, rose by 7.8 per cent and 
whilst the continued deficit in 
trading is more than covered by 
“ invisible ” trade items, concern 
has been expressed over signs that 
the inflow of some of these “ in¬ 
visible ” items may be levelling 
off. 

The United Kingdom’s share of 
Thailand’s import trade again 
dropped slightly, as indeed did 
the Group’s share. The overall 
results from our trading artiyities 
in Thailand were down on the 
previous year but were not unsat¬ 
isfactory. Following similar steps 
taken in Singapore and Malaysia, 
the business of the Branch has, 
with effect from April 1 last 
now been taken over by locally 
registered wholly owned Subsidi¬ 
ary Companies, which, if possible, 
I feel is the right way to trade in 
all these countries at the present 
time. 

The reduction in United States 
personnel stationed in Thailand or 
visiting the country from Vietnam 
will no doubt have some effect on 
trade. It is not, however, expected 
seriously to harm the economy of 
the country. 

■ Singapore 

The way in which Singapore has 
responded to the early withdrawal 
of British Forces continues to 
draw admiration from all quarters. 
The Government’s original De¬ 
fence programme has been 
accelerated and National Service 
introduced for the Army, the aim 
being to build up a force of some 
45,000 men, backed by Air and 
Naval units. 

The year 1968 saw the volume 
of Singapore’s trade and the 
output of industry a(^ record levels. 
Whilst the economy it still largely 
dependent on entrepot trade, the 
Government is fully alive to the 
need to promote industry and a 
wide range of incentives is avail¬ 
able to firms starting up in 
manufacture. Considerable empha¬ 
sis has also been placed on promo¬ 
ting the Tourist industry. Several 
new hotels have either been com¬ 
pleted or are in course of con¬ 
struction to cater for an antici¬ 
pated growing number of visitors 
to the Island—a trend which will 
no doubt be accentuated by the 
arrival of the Jumbo Jets. 
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MftlaysU 

The volume of Malaysia’s prin¬ 
cipal exports rose appreciably dur¬ 
ing 1968 although, in the main, 
unit prices continued ..to fall. - 
The price of Rubber averaged 53 
(ents, compared with slightly over 
54 cents in 1967. Tin prices^ were, 
on a\erage, 7 per cent lower. The 
price of Palm Oil drifted further- 
and the average figure for the year 
was over 30 per cent below the 
1967 level. This was attributable to 
the considerable areas of new Oil 
Palm plantations coming into pro¬ 
duction and world-wide over- 
supply of edible oils and fats. 
Timber linked third in importance 
as one of Malaysia’s principal 
exports. In spite of generally lower 
prices, the total value of exports 
was higher. 

Our Subsidiary Company, East¬ 
ern Agencies (Malaysia) Sendirian 
Berhad, has acquired approxi¬ 
mately 2I acres of land at Pctaling 
Jaya, on the outskirts of Kuala 
Lumpur, where the building of a 
new office and warehouse com¬ 
plex, similar to that recently con¬ 
strue ted in Singapore, has been 
(ommenccd and is expected to be 
ready for occupation by March'of 
next year. 

Hong Kong 

Our Subsidiary Company, Gald- 
beck, Macgregor & Company 
Limited, whose Head Office is in 
Hong Kong, had a very satisfac - 
tory year, business in Hong Kong^ 
having fully recovered from the? 
setback caused by the disturbances 
in .May of 1967. I am pleased to 
say that this progress is being 
maintained and we remain very 
well satisfied with this investment , 
and as well as the increased trade 
which we are securing in Japan. 

India 

Another good harvest has en¬ 
abled India to reduce substantially 
its import ot foodstuffs and there 
seems some hope that the country 
may, within a reasonably short 
period of time, produce an ade¬ 
quate supply of gram to feed its 
population. The Government tar¬ 
get in this respect is 1972, which 
means that production will have 
to increase steadily to keep up 
with demand. Whilst the increase 
in India’s birth rate appears to 
have been checked, the population 
is, nevertheless, estimated to be still 
increasing by over 10 million per 
annum, with a present total esti¬ 
mated in the region of 530 million. 

As a result of improved exports 
and reduced import of foodstuff, 
the country’s balance of trade 
improved significantly. 

Politically, however, there is a 
further move to the left, with the 
ruling Congress Party losing more 
of jts support, particularly in the 
individual States. West Bengal is 
dominated by the Communist 
Party, with business confidence in 
Calcutta at a low ebb. Unless Mrs. 
Gandhi can unify the Congress 
Party, there is every possibility 
that the Opposition ift one form or 
another will juccecdit the next 
General Election in' 197a* Recent 
events have put her ifi a stronger 
position as her radical socialistic 
policies have appealed to the 


masses, including the Gemiminivt* 

In January of this year, the 
business of D. & P. Products 
(Private) Limited in Bombay was 
merged With our Si^sidiftfy, Com¬ 
pany, Herbertsons Limited, 13 / it 
P. Products (Private) Limited 
manufactures a range #f 

canned goods ahd prefaces under 
the well-kqown ‘*DTPY ” label. 
With Herbertsons Limits’s organ¬ 
isation Available t'm distribute 
these product^, we believe it should 
be possible substantially to improve 
turnover. We continue to suffer 
from the very high rate of taxation 
in India which overall amounts to 
a rate of some 80 per cent for us. 

Pakistan 

Although negotiations continue, 
we are still awaiting a dn ision 
from the Pakistan Government 
regarding Herbertsons (Pakistan) 
Limited, the shares in that Com¬ 
pany formerly held through oqr 
Indian Subsidiary, Herbertsons 
Limited, being now vested in the 
Pakistani Custodian of Enemy 
Property. Neither is there any sign 
of a rapprochement between Paki¬ 
stan and India which might faiili- 
tate a settlement of this vexed 
question. 

Canada 

I am pleased to say that our 
Subsidiary Company m Canada 
had one of the most successful 
years since we acquired our inte¬ 
rest in 1954. Phis progress has 
.been well maintained during the 
\ urrent year, though we will 
naturally be affected by the various 
steel and other strikes which 'have 
been so prominent a feature of 
Canadian industrial life during the 
last few months. In my last Re¬ 
view I made reference to the 
acquisition of a site for a second 
factory at Bramalca, Ontario, close 
to the main Toronto Airport. This 
factory is now in operation and 
indications are promising. 

Overseas Visits 

Since my last Review, I have 
made a tour which took me to 
Bangkok, Hong Kong and Tokyo, 
where I was able to spend some 
time with our 'organisations in 
those cities, ahd also to see the 
very satisfactory progress which 
our businesses arc making in all 
these* areas. I was accompanied by 
my wife, The Hon. Lady Lowson, 
who joined with me in giving a big 
reception on behalf of the Com¬ 
pany in Bangkok, to Members of 
the Government and leaders of all 
branches of banking, trade and 
industry. Mr. Hempson has also 
visited our organisations in Bang¬ 
kok and Singapore, and: in 
Canada. Mr. Tyson ended his 
period of duty in the Far Eiast in 
December ana has since paid Visits 
to India, whilst Mr. Revel! has 
spent some time‘both in Thailand 
and India and has also vjsited 
Pakistan. We are much indebted 
to them for all , the hard work 
which they have done. 

Prospects 

Prefiininarf figures show a drop 
in jparpings from certain sections 
of our business for the first half of 
the rultreiit- financial year, by 
comparison with the same period 
of 1968/69. While I hope it? will 


& 


-be possible .*o recover at least a 
portion of this shtt|tft^ du^g* 
second half of tta^eaf, dU 
tions at the jasfettt nffi^arGthH, 
wc may not attain the record 



there was no significant changA^.. 
geographic area'of our earn-’ 

^H?Note 1 oh ^heie 

figures do not ipclude goods distri¬ 
buted by our 1 offices overseas hi* 
behalf of manufacturers ih the 
United Kingdom $nd elsewhere, on 
a consignment ' basis. . Export^ 
.from the United Kingdom which 
the Group distributed agkin 
totalled approximately £7 million. 

Staff 

- ‘ Once again, I should like to pay 
a warm tribute to our Managing 
Director, Mr. Hemplon, who has 
been indefatigable in his Work on 
the Company's behalf. Under his 
inspiring leadership, the Executive 
Direi tors and oujf He&d ,Qffice 
Management Group have made 
pqssible; tfie; fin* reitdts which w* 
arc proud to* present to you at this 
time. W^ owc a real, debt of 
gratitude to Mr, Jimpson^and h&- 
cnileagues; with whom I must, or 
course, temple the names of .all 
our very loyal and Wmscientfous 
Staff, both at home and overseas. 
The latter frequently work under 
difficult conditions,- not only from 
the climatic angle/ but also in 
these days due to political tension. 
Without them; we tould Rot, con-' 
dm t the fine business^ which we 
now have. 



s# fljfe * 

%cceiift»L y^ir/ TftiV <?r§p j 

pacjjstpg ; Mejha Estate 
nearly . 5,000,00a lb|., 

exceeded t the-previ<jur ■ 

pufby ilmpst lav^Afwr pn 

• for amortisation and depretf 

jt is proposed to pay a fin 
dend'of making 4 

aa for the year. 

The prospects for the presenjt jfijjr 
are again' promising. The i 4 iffefr 
crop for the first 7 months 
current year totalled 3,< 
lbs., and, subject to good ta|l 
conditions for the remaind 

• the year, we expect the, esfi 

of 5,5^°o0 
than; 1908*69) tabe 
Rubber prices have,AI$ 
higher £nd> topi 

fain be" <uitic*p*ljW. 

The outlook of the Teluk 
tylerba^ plantations fpr the torrent 
year is also satisfactory. % T 

It is ^pnsidqrad advisable to 
maintain. the dividend at ia% in 
order iO e^kble us to pay for the 
new factory extensipn, This will 
'be 'bepefiptf to our future 
earning*. ' . 




years-dedam 



to The year to 30th June 1969 was one of the most 
important in the Company's history, being the 
conclusion of its first quinquennium. 


$ Gross sums assured, before deducting reassurances, 
increased substantially to nearly £39 million and the. 
marked changes in classes of business arising indicate 
the build-up pf a satisfactory mixture of contracts. 

$ Our first bonus is declared as a tax-free cash bonus 
of 20% Of premiums paid during the quinquennium on 
annual premium policies, withappropriate adjustments 
for other contracts. i 


$ Solid and Substantial foundations have been laid,, 
for our future progress. f 
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APPOINTMENTS 



DEVELOPMENT ANALYST 
PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 

Tilt Work : An Anelyet it required to prtpart rtporu end 
atataamanta of tha nNfavalopmant orejeote being undartakan 
by Co-openttive 90018008 throughout Scotland. Thia will involva 
a earttln amount of .travailing. 

Quetitiee required : The aucoaaaful otndidete will hava anthua- 
ipam and application, claar Judgment, and tha ability to produea 
work of a blob atandard undar praaaura. Familiarity with tha 
ftotall Trade in ganaral, and with eonaumar expenditure atatiatica 
la aaaaMlal, and a knowladga of tha Co-operetlve Organiaatlon 
would bO an advantage. 

Ago t Preferably undar 40. 

Salary: On a acala rialng from £1,000 to £1,900. There could 
however be a higher entry point for an exceptional candidate. 

•Write or telephone for application form, quoting Ref. R/01, to : 

Pereonnel Department, 9.C.W.I. Ltd., 
100 Marriaon Street, 

Qlaioow, C.9. 

Tel.; 0414W 2100 ixt. 7071. 
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Ontario - Canada 

Economists 

SALARY' 

MSiSOO ^ **$&*> «o <5,845 approx.) 

Thi P 61 icY; Planning Division of the Department of 
-TlfMury ft Economies is the central co-ordinating 
v Agency of the Ontario Government! responsible for the 
^forpm^adpnr of economic policy and .the provincial 
budget; l# vtcli At provincial and regional ’planning. 
The Economic PHnning Branch Of tHe Division has an 
immediate requirement for research economists to 
participate in* the pf*per*&>n of continuous forecasts 
of the major ^KggTfgtt*. variable* and ifcctors of the 
Provincial ecohqipy, including consumption, invest* 
ment, government expenditure, etc. The economic 
forccaatt and related ftruttural analysis isre used as a 
bails bddfet estimates and economic policy formu¬ 
lation. This position invblveS extensive contact with 
senior government officials and liaison with other 
provincial and federal agencies. 

LOCATION: Toronto 

QUALIFICATIONS: An honours degree in Econom¬ 
ics or Commerce add Finance; preferably a graduate 
degree in Economics, with related courses in Econo¬ 
metrics, Mathematical Economics, Business Fluctua¬ 
tions; extensive related research experience in business 
or government, preferably ha the area of aggregate 
analysis and forecasting; ability to communicate 
effectively both verbally and in writing. Candidates 
with lessee expe rie nce will be considered for positions 
iff a lower salary range. Please submit full ctftatts of 
qualifications and experience as soon as possible tol 

Dipt 403 

Ontario Goveromcntlmmigrmtioii Branch, 

Ontario House, SlAndrtw House, 

13 Charles O Street* or 141 West Nila Street, 

GUtgow,C.r. • 



THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT has further 
vacancies for economists in the Transport & Energy 
Division. The Division undertakes economic research 
into all aspects of transport with particular emphasis 
on transport projects end' policies in developing 
countries. 

Applicants should have an aptitude for research and 
consultancy work, some knowledge of statistical and 
mathematical techniques, and should be willing to 
travel. Proficiency in a foreign language, particularly 
Spanish, would be an advantage. 

These would be intermediate to senior posts and 
salaries would be commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. Please send for an application form, 
enclosing a brief statement of qualifications to: 
Transport & Energy Division 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 

27 St. James's Piece, London SW1 



ONTARIO 

; nwvnreior owoetunity 


LLOYDS 




BANK 


ECONOMIST 

AND/OR 

STATISTICIAN 


Lloyds Bank has a vacancy for a young man or 
woman with a good degree in Economics and/or 
Statistics to join the Investment Analysts team. 
This team works closely with the Investment 
Managers dealing with Lloyds Bank Unit Trusts, 
numerous pension funds and specialised advice 
covering ftinds administered by the Executor and 
Trustee Department which exceed £ 650 , 000 , 000 . 

The post offers a good opportunity for train¬ 
ing oyer the whole investment field and theje are 
axceUent promotion opportunities for the right 
applicant , 

Tha commencing salary and allowance will 
be in tha range £ 1040 /£ 1220 gt age 21, working in 
London, and a lodging allowance is available, in 
certrihcihhimsUtacfe to an unmarried applicant. 

Please write in the fine instance with brief 
details of your career to date to:- 

n» Staff Manager, Uoyde Bank Limited, 
(Efj Staf DsEartWrnt, PoetOflceCoert, 
10 Lombard n«,Umd<m,E.C3. 
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and expcnanoa in oomnaroiai a 
cation of oomputars or oparaUona 
research are required. 

School of Economics 

\i§O^W HI8TORY) 
Applications wiU be welcomed from 
persona with speoial interests in 
any area of economic history but 
especially Australian, British, 
European and American eoonomlc 
history. Courses In economic his¬ 
tory are provided at pass and 
honours level. 

LECTURER (MICRO-ECONOMICS) 
Applicants should have specialised 
In some areas of micro-economic 
theory, or Industrial economies and 
organisation. 

Department of Marketing 

LECTURER 

(MARKETINO MANAGEMENT! 
Applicants must have a distin¬ 
guished academic record and quali¬ 
fications in marketing. Practical 
experience In an executive capacity 
would be advantageous. The suc¬ 


cessful applicant will contribute to 
undergraduate, postgraduate and 
executive courses. 


LECTURER 

(BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE) 
Applicants must hsve advanoed 
academic qualifications in psycho¬ 
logy, sociology or marketing and 
practical experience in marketing 
researoh. The successful applicant 
will contribute to courses in mar¬ 
keting research and buyer be¬ 
haviour. 

Salary: $A6,400 range IA7.300 
per annum (lecturer), IA7.600 
range IA8.7B0 per annum (senior 
leoturer). commencing salary 
aocordlng to qualifications and 
experience. 

Details of appointment including 
superannuation, study leave and 
housing scheme may be obtained 
from Secretary-Oeneral, Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Universltlea 


University of Newcastle 

NEW SOUTH WALES 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer in 
Economics 




The appointee to a Sanlor Lectureship 
would be expeoted to eupervtee some 
poetgmduatt reaearai. 
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the MMitiona are: 
MMOS PA-4 1 


. Pnoepeo t lve applicant* who would Vfce 
further information about the work of 

department. 




International -*>■■ 
Tranaportation Company 
H.Q. in Bruaaela 
looking for 

EUROPEAN 

TRANSPORTATION 

ECONOMIST 

Qualifications: 

Marketing Research 
Operation! Planning 

Computer Optimization 
and Simulation 

Transportation System! 
Profit Planning 

Salary Open—Relocation to 
Brussels paid. 

Send resume to: 

Managing Director 
Interfreight Continental 
4 avenue des Arts 
Brussels (Belgium) 


f 
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economic trends relevaht to Munedtift and I6fct tttib plafr 
ning throughout the De La Rife Group and he will fill a 
respontlble position in the Group Piahnlfig teaml 

We are looking for a man with some years’experience 
in the application of economics to business farfc-cditlftf. 
Experience in the field of Consumer Durabtes; Paper and 
Printing or the Construction Industry will he particularly 
valuable, especially if this includes experience of overseas 
markets. ' 

Salary will be related to age ami experience and will 
be not less than £ 3 , 500 . 

Applicants should apply In writing* $Mnp details df 
education;qualifications, present salary andago tor *- ^ 

The Personnel Officer, The De La Roe Company limited, 
f4/86 JftgertflgreeMtodiUtir WJL > , noy 
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nic trends relevant to Muhediatd and lofci m plafr 
hroughout the De La Rife Oroup and he will fill a 
sible position in the Group HanmrtgteajiL 
We are looking for a man with some years’experience 
application of economics to business farfc-caifjftg. 
fence in the field of Consumer DwaUss; Paper and 



Senior Economic Advisers 


£4,170 to £6,326 


Economists of standing are required for 8enlpr Economic Adviser «ppolntAk^%^ 
Qmmmmrn Economic service; one in the inland Revenue snd cnd lot^ Mlmwof *0*4 
and Telecommunications In London. Aged 34 or over, they must have Oxpirlerte! in ifr 
economic advisory capacity or In research or in teaching advanced^Mpqomle^ and should 
preferably have pufellihedwork to their credit, ** V *. y * * r 

INLAND REVlNUi . <£* ;«* ' *' .. J 

The successful candidate for this permanent poet will be q member of a small team In the 
Board's Secretaries* Office ir. Somerset House, London, WCfc, Which advisee the Bqpfd on 
the economic aspects of taxation policy end wMch Is concerned with taxation qdestidnsJn 
economic planning. Bealdea baing available for consultation and advice on general economic 
matters, tha Senior Economic Adviser will undertake systematic examination and eppraieil 
of the demand effegta of direct taxation and advise on the economy implication! of changee 
in Inland Revenue taxes. 

MINISTRY OF POSTS ANQ^fLECQMMUNICATIONS^ 

Tha Ssnior Economic Adviser will heed a team of which the professional members Will be 
initially one Statistician and one Economjc Adviser, the team wilt work closely with the 
administrative Divisions In tha Ministry over the Whole range of Its functions. 

The work It likely to involve consultation with the Poet Office Corporation end 1 Central 
Economic Departments on ouch matters as forecasting and methods, investment policies 
and criteria, tariff policies, efficiency studies, and social coat/benefit analyses. The Senior 
Economic Adviser and his team will have an important part to play in providing tha 
economic and atadnical expertise which the work demands. Appointment cgq|^ be,.either 
on an establiehed hr contract basis. 

Starting salaries m»y be ebpve th* minimum of the quoted scale witft f prc4p4ta bf p&mo- 
tion within the Government Economic Seryiqe Or in other fields of Q pv efn me itt work, f: J 

For fuller c/ete/lt oHhoa* egogfatmonts vw/fa to ttie Well Service 5 

Row , London, W1X 24A, or tgmphono 01*194 6010 Ext. (after 'ftlyP' * 
01*734 6464 *Anh*ione” eprv/ce), quoting 623/S* Closing dare 2Bfh Novembet foWB?A % 


_55S? 4 

Sr-*, Hi' ft* C 1 ' ■ ..Sit*'-,* 
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APPOINTMENTS 


' lliiit^VERNMENT 

M.Soty£#^ui^';Wilt£:^ opportunity to apect^lM \n either 
Management In BnmK''local-government or Administration of 
t Development, open to graduates with good honours degrees, 
and others with equivalent brofesaionel qualifications and 
experience*;/^ DJplorhe irVRublic Administration for locpl 
government officers frdm developing countries. 

Details from The Secretary, Institute of Local Government 
Studies, University of Birmingham, Birmingham 15. 


tf&th Oxfordshire 
technical College and 
School of Art, Banbury 

Required for Jsnuary L 1970. Lecturer 
Orsd* II in MANAGEMENT SUBJECTS 
(salary scale tl.a97-ca.4l7) Forms of 
application tad further particular* from 
the PHoeipal. North Osfordihln Technical 
College mm echool of Art, Broughton 
Road, Banbury. 


University of Oxford 

Directorship of the Institute of 
Agricultural economics 

The directorship it now vacant and the 
electors intend shortly to proceed to 
an election. The present stipend Is £4,565 
a year. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar. University 
Registry, Oxford, and applications mine 
comes), naming three referees, but without 
toatlmoniSuTshould reach him not later 
than January 10. 1970. 


^ TM^tiwtlSii teotomy 0»ptftin*M ot the SHIRLEY INSTITUTE It ^ 

I concerns*, widths gednomio, ;Org*ni*atlohsl sod rtsnsgerisl implies- ■ 
ttoijsfpf.TSeh oologies! Chsnoa# in th*. textile industry and with the ■ 
IddmiHttstUm srid evaluation - of t re if arch projects undertaken by the ■ 


InsHtote. ,thdud*d .ifl’tltg whw* of the dspsrtment Isthsspplicarion 
of (natnsmsfisst ’’two, itstistigsl methods to firginisstlonel problems, 
operations!.rstmteh hod quality eodfrefc , 

A vedsnoy, atfUls fpr a graduate With/* background of relevant-training 
and aggorGahOb and an anthUafaam for work 6f this nature. The post 
la m the'gWNlAJW^ »* *' 

Senior Research Officer 

(Salary range £1.600 to £2,700 p a ), and is superannuate under the 
PS9U scheme. The laboratories are pleasantly situated and staff 
amenities are excellent. Preferred age range 26 to 40. 

Pleaaa apply by latter, giving full particulars fa : 

Personnel Section. The Cotton. Silk .end Men-Made Fibre* Research 
Association, Shirley Inatttuta. QMabury. MANCHESTER. M20 8RX. 


INVESTMENT 

ANALYSIS 

London Stockbrokers have a 
vacancy in theic., expanding 
Research Department. The post 
would be likely to suit a young 
graduate at present working in 
industry who is interested in a 
career in investment analysis. 
Write, with brief curriculum 
vitae, to Box No. 2320 , The 
Economist. 


The University 
College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth 

Department of International 
Politics 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Junior Research Officer 
Candidates should have a food 
honours degree in the Held of 
International Politics or a related 
discipline. 

Salary £875-£l,110 p a 

Application forms are obtainable 
from the Registrar quoting refer¬ 
ence number JRO/4 to whom they 
should be returned by not later 
than December 5. 1969 


University of Belfast 

Lectureship or Assistant 
Lectureship in Economics 

The Senate of The Queen’s University 
of Belfast invites applications for a 
Lectureship or an Assistant Lectureship 
In Economics from January l. 1970, or 
such other date as may be arranged. 
Salary range for a lectureship Is £1,685 
to £2,850 and ror an assistant lectureship 
£1.240 to £1,470 Both scales carry 
contributory pension rights under the 
FSSU. Initial placing on the salary 
. scales will depend on qualifications and 
expertamce. Applications should be 
received by December 8. 1969 Further 
particulars may be obtained from The 
Secretary, The Queen's University of 
Belfast. Belfast BT7 INN, Northern 


University of Ghana 

Institute of Statistical, Social and 
Economic Research 

Applications are invited for the post of 

ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY 

Candidates should have a good flrat 
degree in Economics or Statistics and 
considerable administrative experience In 
academic or other areas of public 
administration. The successful candidate 
will be responsible to the Director of the 
Institute of Statistical, Social and 
Economic Research for the general 
administration of the Institute. 

Salary Scale: A 

Ngs,720 X N6l20-N$3.580 X N$180- 
NC4.640 ; N$1,800 per annum. 
(Non-taxable inducement allowance of 
N072O per annum lor expatriates.) 

< Official rate of exchange for the New 
Cedi : One pound aterllng=Ng2.45 
One US dolJar=N<fl.02.) • 

Appointments normally four or six years 
in the first Instance but a shorter period 
of secondment will be considered. 

Further particulars and forms of 
application should be obtained from the 
Assistant Registrar, Universities of Qhana 
Office, 15 Gordon Square, London, WC1. 
of the Registrar, University of Ghana, 

PO Box 25, Legon, Accra, Ohana, with 
whom applications (eight copies) should 
be lodged not later than December 5, 1969 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OF 
OEOaRAPHY 

Lectureship in Quantitative 
and Theoretical Geography 

Salary scale: Lecturer Grade , II 
£1,827 to £2,417 per annum 

Applicants should be graduates in 
Geography or a related subject, 
with a strong Geographical back¬ 
ground and with special competence 
in Mathematics, Statistics and/or 
Computer Science and with ex¬ 
perience of the apDll^ation of these 
disciplines in Geography. Pre¬ 
ference will be given to applicants 
with some formal training or quali¬ 
fications In one of these specialities. 
The person appointed will be res¬ 
ponsible for organisation of courses 
In Mathematical and Statistical 
Methods and in Quantitative and 
Theoretical Geography In both the 
BA Honours CNAA Degree and Lon¬ 
don B8c. Special Degree in 
Geography. 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained from 
the Staff Officer, Portsmouth Poly¬ 
technic, Ravelin House, Alexandra 
Rond. Portsmouth POl 2QQ. to 
whom completed applications should 
be returned as soon as possible. 


ECIMMIC imuinim 

(WOMAN GRADUATE) 

'Small management teem, based in London, supervising a number of overseas Costain subsidiary 
"'companies in Attica, Middle East and Pakistan, and travelling overseas constantly, need a young, 
intelligent graduate in London to- 

1 Systematically se&ihfOfmaiion about markets and their economic and political backgrounds 
and to' work yyith management team td identify commercial opportunities. Part of the search 
process will be by interviews conducted In jhe U,K. 

2 Sett, sift* condense, collate end channel incoming information and intelligence. 

, Th* agcctssfuf. applicant wifi probably be a woman aged 24-30 who bat graduated in economics 
[ y 6r geography. 


Phase apply, giving fuH details of age , education and work 
experience to:- >- . 

Mr. J. A. Brock (Rif. 1019€V 
. Richard Coitdn Limited. ’ ll 1 

fit WestrvtihaterBttdtte Road. 

London, ^ ^ 


University of Ghana 

Institute of Statistical, Social and 
Economics Research 

Applications ars Invited for the poat of 

(1) SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

Candidates should have postgraduate 
qualifications and considerable research 
experience, preferably In a developing 
country. In either Economlca. Agricultural 
Economics, Sooiolocy or Statistics. 

(2) RE8IARC8 FELLOW 

Candidates should have a good honours 
degree or equivalent and preferably some 
research experience in either Economics, 
Agricultural Economics, Sociology or 

Salary Scales : 

SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW: 
n$ 4,500 x NClfcO—NqB.ieO per annum. 

. taxable Inducement ollowanoe of Nf720 
per annum) (Official rate of exchange 
tor the New Cedi: One pound sterling 
=W2.45. One US DoUar=Nfl.02.) 

Appointments normally lour or six years 
in ins first Instance but shorter periods 
of secondment will be considered' 

Further pfirtiamaix and terms of 
application should be ofaMned fro 
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OINTMENTS 


FINANCIAL 

DIRECTOR 

DESIGNATE 


FOSECO 

MINSEP 

LIMITED 


a world-wide multi-national Group, with head¬ 
quarters in London, requires a Financial 
Director Designate. 

He must be a qualified accountant. He must 
have had broad experience with companies ol 
different sjzes involved in consumable, 
proprietary products. He must have a success¬ 
ful record in a senior position with financial 
and tax responsibilities, and with some 
experience of continental practices. 

Other desirable attributes are a knowledge ol 
double taxation treaties, experience of inter¬ 
national financial negotiations, and a foreign 
language. 

Preferred age 35-45. 

His salary will be more than substantial, and 
his prospects excellent, including promotion 
to the board. 

Apply in confidence to : 

Financial Director, 

Foseco Minsep Limited, 

< 36 .Queen Anne's Gate, 

London, 9W1 


Develooment (Chi# * Financ# 0ffic#r— 

UPTWiy pii rom K. Wr«n, FIMTA. FRVA) ' ' • 

Corporation 


fifing planned for a guortt of a million paopla. Tba *t« ia an xttrKtiyg 
pan of North Bufiklnfihi'mkhlru, attending to 22,000 acraa. Tha Intanm 
"•port was publiabar in Fabruarv 1909 and tha final Plan will appaar 


aariy In 1SJS. ' First. phaaaa, of davaiopmarft and aoma raaidantial and 
industrial building haa baan'atartad. 

Applioationa ara Invitad for tha post of . 

ECONOMIST 

(Grade Vill maximum £2,706—Arbitration award panding) 

Tha auocaaafui applicant will preferably have an economics dagree and 
some financial training or experience. He will carry out economic 
appraisals of the major schemes being undertaken by the Corporation and 
will work with the recently formed budget division. 

Salary will be paid according to qualification a and axpsrianca. Tha popt 
ia superannuate and subject to tha Corporation's Conditions of Service 
which provide for assistance with housing if required, approved removel 
expenses,, generous disturbance allowances including lagal and aganta 
fees for sale and purchase, separation allowance of up to £8 per week 
plus return rail .fere each week, or mileage for a limited period to a diitant 
home. * i 

Applications stating aga, qualifications and details of experience 
together with the names of two referees, should be sent to tha Managing 
Director, Milton Keynes Development Corporation. Wavendon Tower. 
Wavendon. Bletchley, Bucks by November 26, 1909. 


CORPORATE 

PLANNING 


The Dunlop Company has recently set up e Corporate 
Planning unit at the Group'e headquarters In London, 
which assists the Executive Directors to review Group 
objectives and identify the strategies which will enable 
these objectives to be achieved. 

Appointments in Corporate Planning are usually of 
three to four years' duration, followed by progressive 
moves, for which ample scope exists throughout the 
organisation, both In the U.K. and overseas. The vacan¬ 
cies now being advertised have arisen in this way 

FINANCIAL ANALYST 

The successful candidate must be numerate, preferably 
with an honours degree end have several years' experi¬ 
ence In Interpreting financial data and making critical 
judgments thereon. Preferred age group—early 30s. 

PLANNER 

The Planner should have a good first dagrea and a post¬ 
graduate qualification in Business Administration. The 
Ideal oandldate should be aged 26 to 30 years and will 
hava had two or thrae years’ experience in business. 
Salaries are highly competitive end reflect the Import¬ 
ance that the Dunlop Company attaches to these posi¬ 
tions. 

Please reply, giving details of age, qualifications and 
experience, ,fo *— 




UX/Curopo Staff executive. 
The Dunlop Company United, 
26 Si James's Street, 

London, S.W.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Cambridge University 

Modem Economic History 

The AppotntoMnu Committee of ths 
Vacuity of Economies and Polities lnejte 
application* for tbe post of university 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in 
modern eooQomto history. 

Preference wuibe given to candidates, 
whose primary training U inSoofiomics; 
and the Appointments Committee is 
willing to consider applications from 
economists who nave no previous experience 
of teaching or research In economic 
history, but who would hie in future to 
specialise in this field. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Appointments 
Committee, faculty of Economics snd 
Politics, Sldgwiot Avenue. Cambridge. 

OBJ BOO, to whom applications (eight 
copies), together with a curriculum, 
vitae and the names of not more than 
three referees, should be sent ss soon 
as possible and In any case not later 
than December •. 1999. 


The University 
of Sussex 

Lectureships 

The University of Sussex Invites 
applications from qualified persons 
for sppointment to Lectureships In 
ECONOMICS and SOCIOLOGY. 
Two vacant posts exist In Sociology, 
one with special reference to either 
Industrie! Sociology or the teaching 
of Sociology to Science students. 

Appointments will normtlly date 
from October 1. 1970. and will be 
to established posts. Salary accord¬ 
ing to qualifications and experience, 
will be within the range : £1,340 
a £115-12,960 per annum with 

F88U benefits. 

Application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary of Arts and Social 
Studies (Establishment), The Uni- 

AMES'APiSFia 

completed forms should be returned 
to him by December 5, 1869 

Please quote reference t37/l. 


University of Victoria 

VICTORIA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
CANADA 

Assistant or Associate 
Professor of Economics 

The Economics Department at the 
University of Victoria lnvltea appli- , 
cations for the position of an 
Assistant or' an Associate Professor 
of Economics with specialisation In 
European Coohomlc History. Quali¬ 
fications for Assistant Professor 
rank Include Ph.D. or progress 
towards its completion and research 
potential; for Associate ProfM** 
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Qulf Technical College 

Bahrain 

Applications are invited for 
appointment as TEACHER of COM¬ 
MERCIAL SUBJECTS/ Candidates 
will be required to teach Commer¬ 
cial and Accounting subjects to 
post-secondary students following 
one and two year courses in business 
studies, and should be qualified 
teachers with previous teaching 
experience. 

Appointment will be offered on 
contract for two years in the first 
instance Salary (tax-free) to be 
arranged according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience Free fully 
furnished alr-eonditloned accommo¬ 
dation. Free return air passages 
for staff, wives and children Free 
medical and dental treatment. 

Further information and appli¬ 
cation forms from The Secretary, 
Council for Technical Education 
and Training for Overseas Coun¬ 
tries. Eland House, Stag Place, 
London, 8W1. (Please quote TET/ 
QtiF 12.) Closing date lor 
receipt of applications December 


University of New 
South Wales 

Associate ProfessorfSenior 
Lecturer^Economic Geography 

SCHOOL OP GEOGRAPHY 

Salary—not less than $A9,440 per annum 
(asaoolate professor), IA7.600 range 
IA9.750 per annum (senior lecturer) 
Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience 

The successful applicant will be 
responsible, under the Head of School, 
for development of teaching and research 
in economic and social geography 
Applicants should have an Interest In 
quantitative and analytical methods and 
qualifications in economics and experience 
In applied economic geography are 
desirable The University reserves the 
right to fill any position by invitation 


Details of appointment. Including 
superannuation, study leave and housing 
scheme, may be obtained from the 
Secretary-Oeneral. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, 36 Gordon 
Square, London. WOl. Applications close 
In Australia and London on January 30, 
1970 


EDUCATION 


ADMISSION PRO. WITHOUT TICKET 

Academic &SHS: 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Boon) LL.B. 

other external degree s of the 

wus— 


BUSINESS’ 

& PERSONAL 


CONVERSION AND RENEWAL—a £300m 
housing market f Old houses into new 
homes—the .social need and economic 
realities. Major oonfersnoes Building 
Exhibition Olympia November 31st. 

01-603 2141. 


Hire Drive in Scotland v 

New cars snd Land-Rovers at competitive 
prices. Austin Mini. 1100 and 1300. 
Triumph 1200 and 13/60 estate cars 
Collection snd delivery free at.Olasgow 
Airport Open 9AO to 31.00 loci. Bat. 
and Sun. Dept. E, Peter* Motors, 

Bishop ton, Renfrewshire. Tel.: Biahopton 
2374. 


SATISFACTION IS . . . Trousers made to 
fit. Find satisfaction at Dean Rogers. 

6 Thayer Street. Wl. 01-935 0311. 


Company Christmas Cards 

Catalogue from Rhaml, 239 King's Road, 
London, 6W3. 01-353 6811 10% to Oxfam 


. 4 *. moranmI 

• bis* mines 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given 
that a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-seven and one-half 
cents (27ii) per share, 
Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors 
of Noranda Mines Limited, 
payable December 15, 1969 
to shareholders of record 
November 17, 1969. 

By Order of the B^pard. 

R. C. ASHENHURST, 

Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario 
November 5, 1969. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


For an individual or group of investors in a position 
to assume the high risk along with the possibility 
of large financial rewards in 

OIL EXPLORATION (U.SJL) 

a financially-sound independent oil producer with a 
long history of highly-successful oil operations in 
the U.S.A. offers an opportunity to invest in a 
95,000-acre tract of land in the immediate vicinity 
of two recently-developed oil fields currently 
producing more than US$5,000,000 of income per 
month. Approximately US$1,000,000 has been 
expended thus far on land leases and reports of 
highly-qualified geologists indicating very favourable 
prospects of a substantial oil find. 

New investment of approximately US$1,000,000 
will be used to drill eight (8) test wells. 

This operator is engaged in many other petroleum 
activities and is the owner of considerable produc¬ 
tion in established American oil fields. The new 
investors will receive very fevourable terms and 
substantial tax advantages, as well as the oppor¬ 
tunity of partaking in other ventures (viot limited 
to U.S.A.) if interested. 

This proposal will stand thqxlosest scrutiny. Banks 
and qualified brokers will be protected with the 
customary commission. 

For full detaH*, write m strict, confidence to 
Box No. 2379, Thfe Economist. 
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NISSHO-IWAI 

We’re a leading Japanese trading company, Japan Is no¬ 
toriously poor in natural resources, But Relatively well 
off in technical know-how, trained manpower manufac¬ 
turing facilities, and capital. So it‘s„only logical that we 
exchange what we’ve got for what we hav$n*t got 

t, 

To further this exchange, Nissho-Iwai is now active 
in more than 200 overseas development projects, Exam- 
ples.Copper mining in Malaysia and Congo. Irdn ore mining 
in India. Lumbering m New Guinea, the Philippine^ and 
Siberia. Fluorite mining jn Thailand Industrial salt pro¬ 
duction in Australia. The supplying nations fere assured 
of a stable market, and Japanese manufacturers are as¬ 
sured of steady supplies at stable prices. A fair ex¬ 
change, we think. ' 

Whatever your business interests are~6tiying, selling. 

• t- 

commodity transactions, three-way trade* Or cooperative 
ventures—Nissho-Iwai is geared to your trading needs. 
To serve you we maintain 60 overseas offices in major 
world trading centres and 40 offices at home. 

fiw r t l h e t m w a 

NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD, 

Head Office Imabaaht Higashi t^, Osaka Japan 
Tokyo Office Nihonbasfij, Chuo (m, Tokyo. Japan 

London Branch: 

40,8a*inghall $t ( london.EC 2 tel 628 4991^8 
(AreaCodeOft f ! 


Qtoet OWC&lti Hamburg, Waif/dorf, New York, 
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Los Aogoiot, Jhgfd# Jioefto, Hong flaw* Norn thm, BgmbitfaModrHi CtfcvtU'AjdMy, MoJhourm^JotonnuburciUotbtpMdXho world. 
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Just around 
the corner from 
Threadneedle 
Street 


is California. 



California’s oldest national hank is located 
at 34 Great St. Helen*?. Hdre you can enjoy full 
international banking setvihes. Plus the services of 
Crocker-Citiaens International Bank, our 
subsidiary in New York and representative offices 
in Brussels, Manila and Hong Kong. 

(And, oh yes, over 270 offices in California.) 


Croaker-Citizen* National Bank 

)4 Gl®Pr ST. HELEN'S. LONDON E.Gj, 

% , «. JVekplione u -Gibks: Ctodtbtaik<Tekx: *6)438 

w 



MIDP can tell you about 'tax relief for pioneer industries We can give 
you an accurate picture of the investment climate in the country We can 
even assess your company s earnings for the first five years or more. 
MIDF know more about investment in Malaysia than any other body. 
We are a public limited company with a substantial subscription from the 
^ Malaysian Government and the World Bank and several companies. So if 
there's anything new in the country s policy we would be in the know. 
When you re entenng a new territory, it is good to go in with someone 
who knows the area, the customs, and the contacts In Malaysia the 
authority is MIDF. We cad help put you in touch with the right kind of 
partner you want for your enterprise We will guide you and your project 
through all the stages of its development. MIDF and our wholly owned 
subsidiary MIEL (Malaysian Industrial Estates Limited) provide all the 
facilities you may need to start in Malaysia — 

0 Long or Medium Term Loans on a matching fund basis 
• Factory Mortgage Loans 
0 Hire Purchase Finance 
0 Underwriting of Capital Issue 
0 Issuing House and Registrar 
0 Development of Industrial Estate 
0 Promotion of Joint Ventures 

All these services are available with free expert advice from our team of 
professionals Economists. Engineers. Financial analysts. Statisticians. A 
complete industrial advisory team. They will make a study of your project 
before you spend a cent. And once they've given you^heir 'O.K.' they're 
with you all the way. , 

Send fqt e oomplete set of literature on how we can help you invest 

in Malaysia v 

r 

* - 



Malaysian Industrial Dsvalopmant Finanoa Barhad 

‘ 117, Jatan Ampang, P.O. Box 2110. Kuala Lumpur, > 
* t Malaysia tfHepbone 26^71 CslWo "MAUN DEV" 

f & jt j t , 
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That's where the corporate Headquarter* are^for' 
1.102 manufacturing plants on six continents. That's 
where decisions are made. 

And that's where the money is: almost thirteen 
billion dollars in invested capital (only New York 
controls more). Sixty-seven major corporations make 
their headquarters in Pittsburgh, and 23 of these are 
among the nation's largest. 

Pittsburgh National Bank, with over one and a half 
billion ddllars in total resources, has grown along 


with* Pittsburgh. WO know the area, the industries, 
the companies the people In one of America's rich¬ 
est, most diversified, and fastest-growing markets, 
we know how to make things move. 

When you have business in Pittsburgh, 
you should have 
business with 
Pittsburgh National. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 15230, U.S A. 
Cable: FIRSTBANK 
Telex: 086-833 

Nassau Branch 

P O. Box 4292. Nassau, Bahamas 
Phone: 2-1849 
Cable. PITTSBANK 


European Representative Office: 

20 Place VendBme, Paris 1 #r , France 
Phghe: 742-97-09 
Coble: PITTSBANK 
Telex; 23-841 


Computerized tele-communication system 
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Every hour of the day market reports and 
commodity quotations pass through Toyo 
Menka’s message centres, keeping its t cus* 
tomers close to the pulse of world trade. 
This global network of the world's first 
computerized tele-communication system) 
plus Toyo Menka’s representation in distant 
markets provide opportunities-for profit¬ 
able deals. 

But speedy execution pf commodity trans¬ 
actions js only ope facet of .Toyo Mehka’s 
business. The company is experienced in 
every field of international trade. Import/ 
agcport, trade outside Japan, engineering 
iind construction are all areas in Which Toyo 
! Menka can work for you. 

. /So if Toyo Menka’s worid-wide service 
^ Ihterests you, just give them a call. Or write. 

ContrltHitlng to World Prosperity la the Field of Butinass Servlet 


[> TOMENJ 


TOYOMENKAKAI 

Tokyo! & 0**k»v, 
COVERAGE: OVER 70 CITIES THROOojlOO? 'v& WORLD 
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If you need 
a Business Friend 

V'' • ''V : • ■ 

■ Korea 


Korea Exchange Bank offers you thrmost complete 
modern banking services including 

0 Comprehensive Investment and Business 
Information 

0 Domestic and Overseas Current Accounts 
Deposits and Advances 

0 All Foreign Transactions 

CORRESPONDENTS 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

® KOREA EXCHANGE BANK 

110, 3-ka, Namdeemoon-ro, Choong ku, 

Seoul, Korea 

Cable address : Koexbank 



The cancer 
problem 
must be 
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UR MIWHLMMMbMINT MIMkR H IN INI 

Rum; H.M.1HE QUEEN 
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GUIDE TO IRAN 


INVESTORS* 

6UIDI 

TOIRAN 


BmN Mariuzi Inn 


REVISED EDITION, 1969 

Covers such subjects as: Investment 
Opportunities, National Accounts, 
Foreign Trade, Agriculture, Industry 
and Mining, Labour Law and Costs, 
Banking and Credit Facilities, Insur¬ 
ance, Taxation, Marketing, Transpor¬ 
tation and Communications, Various 
Laws governing foreign investment 
and any other information you 
need. 


Please remit $6, or equivalent thereof, for each copy (including 
postage) to the: 

BANK MARKAZI IRAN, 

Centre for the attraction and protection of foreign investments 
in Iran, Tehran, Iran. 













































International Banking 
with a Human Touch 

The Bank of Kobe, in one of the world’s graft* port cities, 
has a long history of satisfing the requirements of foreign 
investors, businesses, and exchange requirements. 

This is the bank that has the information, contacts, and 
facilities that you need and want. And our experts in every 
field are also trained to give you the promptest and friend¬ 
liest service you can find. 

BANKofKGHE 

160 Branches throughout Japan 
London Branch 9? Ceapsids London EC<> 

New York Agency 40 Wall Street New York N Y 10005 


Ethiopia 


Air conditioning 

Private balconies 

Huge swimming pool 

Fantastic food 

24-hour service 

English-speaking staff 

Phones Radio Telex 

Since when? 

Since August 15th. That’s when the 
Addis Ababa Hilton opened. 

The first luxury hotel in Ethiopia. Right across 
the street from Emperor Haile Selassie’s palace. 

After your African safari, stop here. It’s 
included at no extra cost And you’ll drop right 
back into the lap of luxury with elegant rooms, 
fine food and aHilton staff that understands. 

And when you get home, you’ll say you 
were treated better than the Queen of Sheba. 

And that will be the truth. 
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member '98 H.Y. future followed by piijor prlcft 


O Wft. im- tUPKt SUbltM^j^ ( pf^ | ^ ; 

S im INO-tspect prloc recovery last dayl of 
eiftf early part of July. Buy. After tome hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until... 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in Advance a majpf iwveisff id the price 
tremLU Vindicative df the Oomoxtftfj work 


to toe loHowipf oom 
Mttols ' Sltfrf 
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Your inquiry oa- f 
is requested addrei 
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Mth Year World Wide Service 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity (orp, 
122 Cast 42nd Sr., Mew York, N.Y. 10017 

Crtlis C(0U0HAM TriiSmi tlt-tW-IMI 



ROOiS BBRBfi HiLTOft 


Head Office: Unswa, Saitema Prc t. Tokyo Main Office: 
Kyobaiht, Tokyo. GaMe Addrea: SaJGIN TOKYO. 
Tolo: TK <8 ii. Other office.: ia6 in Tokyo, Out*. 
Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo^Saitama haf, ftot 
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Show them 

you 


mean 
business 


Dazzle meeting with aleak 
elegance of your Samsonite 
Attache Case. Masterfully 
„ flick open exduifve hidden 
locks. Produce immaculate 
contract from file folder — 
►rotected by tough magnesium 
mme. Obtain signatures. Laugh 
ok blot on stain-resistant 
ilitecovering. ' Return with 
dignity to own office. Remove 
sandwiches and flask from case lor 
celebration lunch. Another triumph 
for Samsonite — the . attache case 
every executive secretly envies. 
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BANQUE BE LTNBE^RIE 
ET 

s , r . - * % t ' 1 1. ,, - fc , t: 

■ ■; V' -V %’V ( y * ' M ' - 

Capital10,000,QOO Lebanese ~ 
fullypaid 


2*1 3 " or 5 *—4n Black, Tan f 
Olive or Grey. From £17 10 s. 


Samsonite Attache 


non tmi LuooAoe and bipai 


■TOMS SVMYWBBM. 


SAlCSONITB Off CANADA LIMITED, 100-110 Jormyn Street. Londoe. 8.W.I. 
01-080 887874 . 


sisassaaiiioSeEfS*® &ifi Sissafa ; 

BANQUB 8ABBAG - 8.A.L. 
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V Head cntf^ci and 

BJ.T. Bufldhig, Rite Mail Sot, 

P.O. Box 3948 
BEIRUT TsL 297810/1/2 
Cablsst BANKA8NAF 

BRANCHES i (Bdrat ad suburbs) 

: SA1F1 : FURN CHEBBAK : ACHRAFIEH : 
: RUE D*ALGER : 

★ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 
★ LOCKER SAFES 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

VieNr of tM XabetieM Be nin re * A§oooiat*on 


UNE PRESENCE CONSTRUCTIVE DANS 
LtCONOME llEANAISE DtS 1860 


■r /J ■■■■ 


t*wtf 14 HX AMtlO&TtON D**/-' 
BANQUE DE LlNDbCHBA 
BANCA COMMERCIALS IWJANA ’ 



EsMblishMl in IB3» Ctpittl: TL. 500,000,000 

DENIZCIUK BANKASI UO. 

TURKISH MMIlflliC BANK. INC. 


.* O \ 


y .A. % 


I ST AM OUL — TURKEY 
CABLE , DENIZSANK 


m 


Banking. Shipping, industrial end Touristk Activities. 


I Banking: 

# All banking transactions. 

# Correspondents all over 
the world. 

# Maritime, commercial and 
industrial loans. 

I Fort Administrations: 

# Istanbul. , v 

# Izmir. 

# Trabzon' and' GFresun. 

I Touristic Cantras: 

# Touristic and health 
resorts of Yslova. 

# Six Hptels, 274 rpoms, 539 

beds.' ', „ 

#Uman Restaurant and 
- Orfeterfu of' Istanbul 
WdteF, Uke Van. 

I Ship Sab*** 

I Coubt Sacanty» 


# Alaybey-lzmir. 

# Ship oonstructlon and 
repair up to 15,000 tons. 

# Floating dock of 15.000 
tons. 

# Dry docks up to 153 
metres long. 

# Area occupied: 142,300 

sq. metres. 

4? All "auxiliary . operating 
units. 

# Fast and safe service. 


A OmZfpUAki 

J 21 luxury liners. 

Regular passenger and 
cargo services. 

•< Weekly, services to Medi¬ 
terranean ports. 

. 9 Forts of call; 

Alexandria, Barcelona* 
Beirut/ Benghazi, Con¬ 
stantsa, . Genoa, Haifa, 
Marseilles. 




Naples, Phueus*/Rhodes,. 
Trieste, Tf^oHi - Tunis' 
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■ABbtrui £S3£Ms. k umi jbhlis 1 ! 
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STOCK -PRICES ARID 




Benda 3% 
^22* 

_J 5 «* 

fcndfri6*<% 
BrltiahTrenaport 3% 
Pundrti_i% 
BrltWiGaa 1% 


Cornet 2S% 


1991 

71 *a 

714a 

I 10 1 

9 0 41 

1990-15 

4ftS 

45S 

5 14 4 

BOB/ 

1995-91 

767b 

76S 

I 6 6 

9 4 If 

2008-12 

64*4 

63*. 

1 1 1 

1 17 Sf 

after I9S2 

MS* 

394a* 

4 17 7 

• 17 1 f 


2B**u 

2B*a 

4 16 7 

114 4 r 


sa®**' 

OMMnf7W s 

MU^ * 
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T.R.W. 7*4% 

ts9tsnLM«« 

Teledya.7% 


. 1969 
Low 


2U*i 

52'a 


Sfe 


300 

(5 I 

sa 

7*'. 60 

I06/7S 71/6 

£9«< m as* 

ISIS 100 

61/3 64/6 

I05/o 64/- 

2770 2214 


290 

90/- 

• 6 /- 

70/- 

£I3'« 

«/- 

S'* 

134 

I76S 

670 

4165 

ISO 

414 

S6IS 

•2 

63/- 

37/- 

615 

127/- 

»o 

340 
1600 
69/- 

it 
106.000 
35/3 
45 /- 

$ 

St 

90/- 
4 30 
21 /- 

» 

£ISS 

i% 

» 

3655 

5540 

64/- 

276 


193 

61/- 

54/- 

s& 

72/- 

ir 

270 

139 I 

472 

3120 

230 

329S 

217 

S8S 

39/6 

$ 

5840 

203 

1360 

44/- 

V 

75.200 

S£ 

13/9 

ff- 

«5 

12/9 

fit- 

as« 

89/- 

13,000 

Slfr 

353 

2975 

4060 

42/6 

16/6 


47/6 


3$ 

ff X 

268 170 

70/6 21/6 

6510 5675 


25/4S I 

ir iL 

^ s 


Price, Change VMM 

Nov on Nc 

11 1969 week 12 


Banka ft Other Plmndnl 


Auk. ft N.Z. 6k. 
6. do Soc Gon. 

6. of America 
ft. of Ireland 
8. of Montreal 
ft Noe. do Mexico 
ft. of N.S. Wilei 
ft. of Scotland 
ft. ftruMollot 
ft de Paris PB. 
Bardaya 
Bardaya DCO 
ftOLSA 

Con. Imp. Com. 
Chirtered Bonk 
Charterhouaa Grp. 
Chuo Minhotton 
Commorzbonk 
Credit Comdol 
Credit Fonder 
Credit SuImo 
C reditanstalt 
Deutache Bonk 


Flrat Nat City 
Hembroa 
Hill, Samuel 
Honf k'i ft Sh 
Keyaer Ullmann 
Klelnwort Ben 
Krsdlstbank 
Kundenkrodlt 
Lambert L'lnd 
Lloyda 

Lombard Banking 
ManufS HanoverTri 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cred 
Mercury Secs 
Midland 


Montague Truit 
Morgan JP 
Nat. ft Grlndlaya 
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Nat. Com. Grp. 
Nat. Weat 
Norsk. Credltbk. 
Royal Canada 
Sen rode rs 
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Standard Bank 
Suea 

Swiaa Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dom. Tat. 
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60/- 
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•60S 
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68/- 
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41/4 25/6 

59/3 
120 


AHIant Venkh. 
Ait, Generali 


Eagle Scar 
Eqult. ft Law Ufa 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian Royal Bach 
Legal ft General 
Nat NedHandn. 
Pearl 


Prudential 'A' 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taliho Mir, ft P 
Toklo Marine 
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27 
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27 
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24 
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22 
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42 
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El 
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Tube Investment. 
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Thee. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 
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To Buttress fo vestment Services Ltd., P.0. Box 196, Hsmilton, ftsrmude, 
I haraby apply for unlit of Buttrttt Funds tt tht offtr pilot tt ths naxt valuation. I snetoaa a Bank 
Draft tor tht amount I with to Inutst mada payabla to Butovas Inwatntaftt BaMoaa Ud. I dsofara 
that I am ordinarily r a al dant In...(Country). 


Nams in full (BLOCK LETTERS) 


First namss In fuN 


(Your tools rvetiftvri to pradds Baa fstats 


Buttraas Intamadonal Fund No. 1 
(UK Starling arts) 

£.(min. £1,000) | 

Butovas Inta m adonal Fund No. 2 
(Starting arts ax UK) 

£.(min. £1,000) 

Butovas Inttmadonal Dollar Fund No. 8 
$.(min. U.S.S2A00) 

□ Flsasa sand Buttrvss Intamadonal 
Dottsr Fund bookfat 
n Flsasa sand Buttrvss Intamadonal 
I—I StsrHng Funds booMat 

(Tick m tvqulrvd) 
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Only 98*5% of 
Britain's top 200 
companies use 
BroomWade 



Where did wc 90 wrong? 


We're not, in fact, too worried that three 
out of Britain's top 200 companies don't 
have a BroomWade compressor. (They don't 
need compressed air). 

Even with a record like this, BroomWade 
aren’t taking off the pressure: we are going 
even harder for export. Today, more and 
more big BroomWade ‘V’ stationaries can 


be found in industry throughout the world, 
making a name for themselves—a name fy 
reliability, economy, service—the top name 
in air compressors: BroomWade. 

For more information call High Wycombe 
21181 or write to Broom and Wade Limited, 
Publicity Department 157 High Wycombe. 
Buckinghamshire (Telex 83127). 


BraDmWade sdrpumr 
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Hey, Houston 

So the moon’s made of coloured 
glass beads, according to A1 
Bean. The picture on our cover 
shows the ones that the first 
moon men brought back last 
July. But what the astronauts 
really want to find are traces of 
life, page 13. Where they might 
find it, page 14. 


Italy's strife 

This week’s one-day general strike 
in Italy was an attempt to push 
the government into putting more 
money into public housing, page 
32. In the rumbling series of other 
strikes the unions seem to be 
hitting particularly hard at 
liberal employers, like those at 
Pirelli and Fiat. This suggests 
that left-wing union leaders may 
want, for political reasons, to 
block any chances of reconcilia¬ 
tion. Some right-wing forces do 
not want reconciliation either, . 

Page 84* 


Higher wages and 
lower trade 

Although sterling rides high and 
the sap is still riling in the 
London stock market, page 92, 
the two major worries before 
Britain’s economy are the collapse Britain 
of all of Mrs Barbara Castle’s 
industrial relations policies, page ' 

16, and the probability that in The World 
1970 world trade will merely 
increase at an average rate after 
two years of unprecedented 
growth, page 71. If you hope to 
cash in on the stock market boom, 
one suggested tip is Firth Brown ; 
it could be chased by an unusual 
takeover bidder in the form of 
the nationalised British Steel 
Corporation, page 75. 
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Feed them somehow 

Should the RAF, or other out¬ 
siders, fly food into Biafra even 
though the two sides in the war 
can’t agree on terms for letting 
it in ? page 18. Biafra is still 
feeling cocky, but its chances of 
surviving the next federal offen¬ 
sive depend .on whether those 
French and other arms keep on 
coming, page 31., 
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How far will he go ? 

There are ominous sipns that the 
Czechoslovak agony js not com¬ 
plete : that Mr Hunk may yet 
go all the way back to the 
blackest Novotny days by putting 


liberals on trial, page 15. 
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Air Fares 

Sir— Your recent article# on, the transatlantic 
airline fare crisis have cast the American 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the role of the 
villain, intent on achieving its own politically 
motivated objectives at the expense of the 
travelling public. I think the problem is 
more complex than you suggest, and that 
some words in defence of the CAB arc 
justified. 

First, the CAB’s protection of the supple¬ 
mental carrier’s interests is based on American 
defence needs, not partisan American 
politics. The American policy-makers think 
they need flexible airlift capabilities if they 
are to transport forces quickly to trouble 
spots. The capability is not needed contin¬ 
uously, but must be available on extremely 
short notice without a significant effect on 
routine essential civilian transport. The CAB 
seems to feci that this need can best be 
provided by carriers which do not have 
regular schedules on which the business world 
has learned to depend. Hence, it supports the 
American supplemental airlines. The CAB 
undoubtedly feels that equivalent redundancy 
within the American International Air 
Transport Association carriers would be far 
less flexible, and much more likely to disrupt 
business, as opposed to tourist, travel were it 
to be pre-empted suddenly. 

Second, it has long been a CAB operating 
policy to secure good, frequent service at a 
low price through the encouragement of com¬ 
petition. Competition should include both 
a large number of carriers and different types 
of operating companies. The perfect mixture, 
to the CAB, would thus include IATA passen¬ 
ger carriers, all cargo carriers, non-IATA fare 
breakers such as JLoftleidir, privately owned 
carriers, publicly owned carriers, and 
supplemental carriers. Left alone, it is highly 
possible that such a breadth of competitive 
types would not be stable: only a few' large, 
similar carriers would survive to provide air 
service in each market. The deterioration in 
the quality of service which can occur as 
this happens is visible throughout continental 
Europe. Before condemning the CAB for being 
political and non-consumer oriented ask 
yourself a series of questions : 

(1) Would the I AT A carriers be so anxious 
to cut fares were the supplerqentals to 
disappear ? 

(2) Would the supplemental be able to 
stay alive if 1ATA were given free rein to 
match thepi, price for price, and condition 
for condition ? 

(3) Are you certain where the consumers* 
best interests lie in the long run ? 

The North Atlantic market is violently 
seasonal. If IATA were permitted to do the 
^rational thing and were totally free from non- 
IATA competition, surely it would limit 
schedules and capacity by internal agreement 
to only that which could be justified based 
on monopolistic reasoning. This would mean 
that the midsummer demand would go 
unsatisfied. Are all of us better off if only 
somte of us can vjrft ydU in the duly time we’ 
and bur children can get vacation*time off ? 
—Yours faithfully, Robert L. Thornton 
Florida Stafapnivernty 


Factory Farming 

Sir —The current controversy, on factory 
farming has hardly brought out sufficiently 
the fact that the new industry relies to some 
extent on concealment in securing its market. 
If its product were identified in the same way 
as unprocessed horsemeat and pet foods are 
it would have to face a degree of rejection 
on similar grounds of moral or hygienic 
prejudice, both of which are normal 
preference factors. 

For what public sentiment judges as an 
obscene origin ought to operate peniiisst^ely 
in value options in the same way as legally 
defined “ unfitness for human consumption ” 
is intended to do prohibitively. It is surely 
unreasonable that New Zealand free range 
lamb should be exposed to discrimination by 
labelling when iamb meat from what is 
euphemistically described as an 44 intensive 
farming unit ” remains unidentifiable. 

In these conditions consumer choice is not 
sufficiently free for the new industry to claim 
that it is making its way competitively as a 
progressive innovation.—Yours faithfully, 
Trinity College , Cambridge J. M. K. Vyvyan 

Scots Budget 

Sir -From her letter in your issue of 
November 8th it is clear that Mrs Winifred 
Ewing is living in cloud-cuckoo-land if she 
really believes that there would be a rush 
of industrialists to an independent Scotland. 

We all know that our country, has a lot to 
offer, but as the head of a local authority 
which has achieved a good measure of success 
in attracting new industries both from England 
and America over the past seven years, I 
would make it quite clear that though these 
industries have been happy to establish them¬ 
selves in Scotland, they have not done so 
because it is Scotland, but because it is an 
integral part of the United Kingdom: If we 
do anything to weaken this vital link we shall 
not only have great difficulty in attracting 
any more new industries, especially if Parlia¬ 
ment at Westminster were ta f . change the 
present policy on the granting of industrial 
development certificates, but those already 
established might also find it to their 
advantage to move south.—Yours faithfully, 
Kirkcaldy , Fife H. A. Nicholson 

Trains and Planes 

Sir— Your article “ It’s Quicker by APT ” 
(November 1st) was certainly thought- 
provoking, but contains, I believe, some 
misleading information^ 

, Taking cost first of all, you give numbers 
of £i.milfipn .to £1 mfUiqn per rfiife for the 
cbM . of >new ,,: ' fabyenmcki^ that 

only two' route*, say and 

London-Newcastle, cottfd be' fe^fahtfshed for 
the same cost a* the .total 

investment which you qubfc^a* required for 
vertical take-off. In r the iatter application, 
however, the investment would provide, gh 
intra-European network of over jop routes, 
the. cost of terminals and 'aircraft/ research 
and development being covered. 

On the . characteristics of the vertical> 
take-off system, you. claim that it raises 
“ enormous problems, on the ground, including 
noise, air t traffic control, and airport fjpycer*]. 
My undemanding, is that the p 
is true for each of the , three items yob 
* mention. Taking these in turn: . . 

(i) The noise receivedatgw^ fa? 1 *! 
individual VTOL aircraft win oc^ifiucn less 
than that from comparably Used conventional 
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aircraft, 

quieter fan li^^oes which^^% ^fe ggjfted 

• flight* and-pnctly iSais* 1 abilfty^^Vlt)L 
toremainhigh above the community along 

* its complete ordumid tritel^witha 16 c*I/Very 
steep, descent smdclimbout at ihe terfttmal. 

(»i) On air traffic control, no particular 
problems are anticipated in the en route 
phase, since complete integration of VTOL 
with conventional traffic on the airways is 
proposed and accepted by the authorities. 
Problems may arise within the terminal area 
surrounding existing major airpotts at - cities 
where conventional traffic * must overfly the 
city itself, as is the case for London. 

(iii) The' prdtftqm of airport space is 
difficult to understand, since' tine introduction 
of VTOL aircraft operating from 9 dispersed 
sites will obviously reduce aircraft Congestion 
by removing some of the traffic to alternative 
locations.—Yours faithfully, D. H. Jaqqer 
Hadleit , Hertfordshire 

Capital Punishment 

Sir —It is surprising that a journal as well 
written as The Economist should, at this day 
and age, still identify the Old Testament with 
an idea of justice that favours the death 
penalty and the doctrine “ an eye for an eye ” 
(“The Sandys Delusion,” November 8th). 
Such methods of punishment are representa¬ 
tive of a primitive tribal civilisation. This was 
an early stage of the Hebrew people. The Jews 
and the Old Testament developed ‘ much 
higher ideas of ethical thinking. Only a few 
chapters after the 44 eye for an eye ” statement 
the Old Testament admonishes us “ Love your 
neighbour as yourself.”—Yours faithfully, 
Seattle, Now York L. H. Grunebaum 

Multinational Banks 

Sir —Your international survey 44 Boundless 
Banking” (Novrirober 15th) must have been 
read with particular interest all over the 
world. It is the more regrettable that it 
should be ^accompanied by statistics which 
whilst technically, correct are nevertheless 
misleading. 

I reiser..to those concerning multinational 
banks on • page 17. The figure of. * capital 
subscribed in the case of the International 
Commercial Bank is correctly given as £3 
million, but no mention is made of the 
subordinated loans (repayable only after 20 
years from inception) totalling almost £7 
million, nor of the profit accumulated which 
give altogether total visible resources of £10.7 
million. Standby arrangements haVe been 
made with the member banks, thus making 
available total resources far in excess of the 
total phid up equity capita! reserves and 
subordinated loans.—Yours faithfully, 

D. Robson 
Managing Director, 

1 International Commercial Bank Ltd 
London^ EC 3 

Naked Women 

•' x 

Sir —Concerning Mr O. Lewis's carping 
suggestion (Letters, November 1st) that The 
Economist woHld,«CK)n > Jrave, ap<mU%IWP* c ‘ 
ment, may I add my wholehearted agreement ? 
The Economist, which we at my school take 
* a matter of course when doing economics 
\vSl A level, must be a very interesting and 
useful qiagazine—look at rhe circulation— but 
.an erotic supplement would make |t 
AinbCitable.—Youra faithfully, 

"Charterhouse, S urrey Martin Worrit 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


£5000 PA AND OVER 


Investment Director 

• thb BpAt?> Company 

forming part of one of the most prominent financial 
institutions in the City, wishes to appoint a further 
Director. 

* the job is to manage and expand private diene 

E ortfohos, totalling in tne region of m., using 

ighly sophisticated support services. 

• accomplishment as a senior investment manager 
is required. After university and/or professional 
qualification, the career progression will have been 
in a leading merchant bank, finance house or invest¬ 
ment undertaking. 

• remuneration could well be into five figures. Age 
is less important than practical achievement but tnc 
mid-thirties will be best for future career development. 

Write in confidence to us as the company’s advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to A. Barker. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

IO HALLAM STREEV • LONDON WIN 6 D J 



MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

Director of 

Economics 

£ 6,126 

This Ministry contains one Pf thi largest groups of 
economists in the Government service — about 40 at 
present. Some are based in the Directorate of Economical 
others in specialist Divisions within the Ministry. 

As head of the Ministry's economic service the Director 
will be professionally responsible for ell. economic studies 
undertaken in the field of transport with which the Ministry 
is concerned, l.e. (road, rail, urban, and ports). He will 
personally provide economic advice at top level which 
could include advice on national economic issues into far 
as they infringe on transport matters. 

The post calls for experience and ability as a manager in a " 
mufti-disciplinary environment as well as an economist* “ 
who can make a major contribution to the advancement qjf r 
techniques and their application to transport and economic r \ 
problems High professional standing with published work 
to .their credit is looked for in all candidates. 

The appointment could be oh established terms (non- 
v - contributory pension) orona .contrast, bps is (two years 
MMalfr'withP.S.S$U. tbpfaftoU*ti6n)i 

, Fuller Mptefis jnty be obtained by writing to the CMt ^ 
Service Commission, 23 Sevi/e Row , London W1X 
2AA, or by telephoning 01-734 6010, Ext. 229 ( 01-734 
6464 “Ansafone" service after 5.30 p.m.). At e/i times 
please quote 7 315/S/2. Closing date December 5,1969, 


Applications are invited for the above position which falls 
vacant on 15 June 1070. 

Appointment is by the Governor-General under the 
National Library Act, 1900-67. 

The National Librarian Is responsible to a Council of 0 
numbers for jpe conduct of the affairs of the National 
Library of Australia. In relation to the staff of more than 
• OtXMie efcfyclssa the powers of a Permanent Head In the 
Public Service of the Commonwealth. The Library is 
required to develop a major national collection of the 
wfdest range of library material to serve national needs. It 
also acts as a focus for Australian bibliographical 
services. 

The Library has its headquarters In a new prestige build¬ 
ing in Canberra, the rapidly expanding national capital 
which is also the site of the Australian National University 
and a major centre for research. 

The Library has close relations with the world of scholar¬ 
ship and research and with government. The National 
Librarian will be expected to serve on appropriate com¬ 
mittees and to travel both within Australia and overseas. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Applicants* Should have capacity to manage and to 
develop a national institution with vigour and Imagination. 
They must b4Capable of taking their place and communi¬ 
cating with administrators and scholars on a national 
level. Along 1*lth leading librarians applkfents are expec¬ 
ted to irfdadf other persons with high administrative 
and abqdfjftic qualifications. 

Mskxk Y$A1 5 .,38P... 

V' ■ ^ , v ■* . " 

TERMS OF APPOINTfUiNT 

In the first Instance for up to 7 years. , : 7 

■ $tip#rannuation and other condition#^ **, 'normally 

attached to such appointments wl|f be avbflab)*. 

o/ - 

:% ■ 

Applications close on 31 December with Vk'rCi 

,r ’ ■ 

fcftj THE SECRETARY, 7 7 
MlW&fr PRIME MINIStXR’SDE^T.^ 
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Extract from the President's statement, March 1969. 
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And that’s one of the best records in the 
business. So if your clients don’t like being 

P ; late it may pay you to remember that SDI 

clock up a 96.5% on-time departure 
average for all our routes. (Feb to June 1969) 
.. We fly the coolest-ever, non-stop service 
►' London-Jeddah twice' weekly (in aSbociation 

with BOAC) and once weekly Lpndon- 
, - Frankfurt-Dhahran-Riyadh. We serve 24 desti¬ 
nations within the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
And we.don’t waste any time about it. 

SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES 

Regent Street) London,’W.l. Tel. 01*734 6944 

• m* 0 . y ! -. ' 1 ' * 


-*t* 
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Well there must be a word for "the present you give but 
would rather keep yourself" and there's possibly another 
for "the present which, if you had not received it, you 
would have bought for yourself". 

The Economist Diary names it either way. Just ask 
the man who has come to depend upon it for the better 
ordering of his working day. 

The desk diary The pocket diary 


Luxuriously bound In rod 
feather; tltl# Jblpchelfn gold, 
this diary has no rival. The deep 
padded cover gives it a special 
distinction and the layout of its 
pages has been designed for use 
at board level. A book that lies open 
flat on the desk. 

As a desk-top source of Veter* 

1 eng* the diary is invaluable, 80 
>*ges df facts pn. World commerce* 
Industry and the professions includ¬ 
ing 8 pages devoted to the 
European Common M&iftat. 4 
A 48-peoe map section, specially 
designed for The Economist by the 
Oxford University Press, includes 
plans Of J major towns. throughout 
the world. 

The central diary portion fays 
out your day clearly in the context 
of the week. A thirteenth month 
(January of the following year) is 
included as an aid to forward 
planning. 

Price; United Kingdom (including 
purchase tax) 63s. (US $7.65)* 
Overseas by surface mail 58s. 8d. 
(US $7)* 

The Economist Diary Department 2 
Tel: 01 -930 6165 Telex: 24344 
An amorican edition of The Economist Desk Di 
Brothers 346 Madison Avenue New York NY 1 


Bound in red full leethar with a 
Veppcialty hard poydr this slim 
pocket diary is the perfect com¬ 
panion to the desk diary. 

The diary section is printed on 
specially made lightweight paper 
and follows the layout of the desk 
diary to assist In the quick and 
accurate transfer of entries. 
Editorial Information is limited to 
■ calendars, international clock times 
and public holidays. 

Tear-out note slips and blank 
pages allow flexibility often neglec¬ 
ted in pocket diaries. 

Price: United Kingdom (including 
purchase tax) 20s. (US $2.40)* 
Overseas * (by surface mail) 21s. 
(US $2*50)* 

•Gold blocking of initials or names 
extra. 

The Economist Desk & Pocket 
Diaries form the perfect Christmas 
Gift. We will undertake the parcel¬ 
ling and despatching of Diaries to 
your friends, in any part of the 
world, if you wish us to do so. 
Order forms will be sent on request. 

5 St. James's Street London SW1 
iry price SI 3.60, •• aveileble from Brooks 


on time 
of the time 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE' MARKET: 


Bertie Bassett found 
all sorts of ways 
to export success in Canada 



Canada is a £3,000 million export market, 
but so far British companies have herdly 
scratched the surface. Is it such an impossible 
teak? Some firms know better. 

Take Bassetts. They have been selling liquorice 
confectionery in Canada for over 4 decades. Today 
they account for 43% of the exports of liquorice con¬ 
fectionery from this country into Canada; and in the 
last 4 years their exports to Canada have grown by 20%. 

How have they done it ? First, Bassetts make con¬ 
fectionery of ^consistently high quality. Second, they 
make regullrpersonal contact with the market. 

This la where Air Canada comae In. 

Air Canada (with BOAC) has daily non-stop services 
.tojfoth Toronto and Montreal. And regular non-stop 
l Bight? to Vancouver and the expanding West. Flights 
' to 37 OltleS? every day of the year. And being a major 
North American airline, our service doesn't stop with 


Canada. We can speed you on to 8 key centres in the 
USA including Los Angeles, Cleveland, New York, 
Miami and Chicago. 

Bassetts depend on this service to keep their exec¬ 
utives in touch with the market situation. As Bassetts' % 
vice-chairman said, "I cannot emphasise too strongly 
that I attach the greatest importance to personal visits". 

We wouldn't pretend that an airline can answer 
your export problems, or even ultimately influence 
your decisions. But if, like Bassetts, you've already 
set your eyes on the Canadian market, now's a good 
time to speck to Air Canada. 

And find out yourself how sweet success can be. 

AIR CANADA 0 

142/4 R«oen< Strew. London, W1 01 829 8292 And offices in 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester. Leeds, BellqSt, Dublin £ Shannon 



The BrazilianJUr Force 
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To the Brazilian Air 1 Force, the Buffalo is 
their most important aircraft. In fact they* 
just added ttyelye mdre Buffalo to the 
Service, connecting a network, of bjw»'' 
from the Amazon Delta to Rio Grandte 
do Sul.- ; ' 1 » 

In these 3.3 mill jpn .square miles* our 
turbine-powered’ STOj. eap ; se]t down 
anywhetd The 

out of mountaintops. STOL strips out of 
gullies. In fact, operational fields out of 
any 1,000 foot makeshift strip. 

On the ground, Buffalo’s big rear door 


- loads 41' troops or 13,000 lb. cargo in 
' practically no time. » 

. In the $»V Buffalo’s unique .slow speed 
^handling permits accurate low cargo- 
' drops. Cf v ' ' ; 

'The BrezIlian Air Force wouldn’t be 
withoutqs. , - 

■il*: |4q Wonoer they keep, buying more. 

Tti* Buffalo 

ThedeHavilland Aircraft ofCanada, Limited, 
Downsview,Ontario,World Leaders in STOL. 
A Hawker Siddeley Company. 
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( STOP! N ) 


ut down regular maintenance and cleaning 
11s. An Armstrong ceiling looks clean, and 
jeps clean. It hides unsightly pipes festooning 
fly cornices, and yet gives easy, direct access 
services whenever required. All you need to (to 



is remove a tile or two. An Armstrong ceiling is a status 
symbol in its own right. Uniquely beautiful in a range of 
designs* And, in addition to hushing noise, it's easy to 
install. So, if what*s up now should come down, ask for 
Armstrong*. Others do. World wide. 


ceiling SYSTEMS BY (X)*mstrong 

Armstrong Cork Company Limited, 

Ceiling Systems Division, Woodgrange House, Woodgrange Avenue, Kenton, Middx. Tel: 0V9Q7 0101 

, Armstrong Cork Interrfttional S A 73 Avonue Franklin O Roosevelt Paris 8e FRANCE Armstrong Cork International Gmbh, 4 Dussetdorf 1 
, Postfach 1433 Kreu 2 strassc 20, GERMANY Armstrong Cork Company Limited, 24 Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin 2, EIRE 
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The Economist 






are seeking to purchase 

Shares of Private Property Companies whose port¬ 
folios include commercial investments of Freehold or 
long Leasehold tenure. 


* Details in confidence to : 
The Chairman, 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF. 


CORNHILL, EC3 

FREEHOLD 

BANKING/OFFICE BUILDING 

11,900 SQ. FT. 

WE WOULD REMIND INTERESTED PARTIES 
THAT THE CLOSING DATE FOR TENDERS 
IS DECEMBER 8/1969 





































World-wide wizard. Knows where to go. Wins on quotes. Guts 


costs. Makes sure of that with Lansing Bagnaft. Gets the 


, finest electric trucks in the world. To shift, stack, lfft, load. Save time. 

Reduce manpower. Make space. Produce punctually. Lansing BagnaUj 
British-boosting leaders in materials handling. ' 


b* eu 


maker of •toctrlc lift tiru< 


i^NSiNGBAGNALLLTD- BASINGSTOKE HAMPSHIRE TEL: BASINGSTOKE 3131 

Sales and service depots throughout the British Isles. Subsidiaries in Australia, Canada, Germany 
and distributors in 71 countries. O 
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Right Down 
Road 

The road led Conrad and Bean on a sweeping arc from Cape 
Kennedy to within yards of the sun-baked wreck of the 
Surveyor III spacecraft. And for them it ended there, 
inside the crater’s rim, on a lunar plain of black dust, glass 
beads of translucent colours; and a blinding white light. 
They are now on the long, relaxed flight back ; several pounds 
lighter in weight, several pounds heavier in moon trophies 
and irrepressibly light of heart. But the road itself runs on, 
up to the highlands of the moon and beyond them, to Mars 
and as far out into space as the ambition of man will reach. 

To predict this even a short while ago required an act of 
faith in the ability of man’s technology and the strength of 
his body to keep step with his ambitions. The past two days 
spent on the moon have changed that. The element of 
doubt that continued to hang over the possibility of opening 
up space even after Neil Armstrong’s first small step last July 
finally evaporated as Pete Conrad did his bunny act up 
the steps of Intrepid, in the wake of the moon rocks, the 
cameras, and the sawn-off pieces of Surveyor. This week, 
the two astronauts have done more than merely walk on the 
moon ; at the cost of some huffing and puffing to themselves, 
they have been sampling the way for civil engineers who will 
eventually advise on building permanent habitable structures 
there. For them, it is essential to know whether in the moon’s 
long history conditions on its surface could ever have sup¬ 
ported life as we know it on earth. Not necessarily two-legged, 
walking, talking life, but the organic molecules out of which 
our sort of world is composed. That is what the sample col¬ 
lecting, and the heated argument about the origin of the 
moon rock, is all in aid of. 

Life, in this very restricted sense, presupposes some source 
of water on the moon. The rocks brought back from the 
historic first moon landing showed no sign of there haVilig 
ever been surface water on Tranquillity base. That does not 
rule automatically against the possibility of its having existed 
in other parts of the moon. Tranquillity is what passes on the 
moon for a flat plain, and so is die Ocean of Storms where 
Intrepid landed this week. A#d thfc common belief (sup¬ 
ported by the Apollo 11 moon samples) is that these flat 
plains were formed out of seas of molten rock that could have 
smothered much of the evidence. Th(e molten flood Stopped 
short of the moon’s mountain chains; it Is its among the 


the Middle of the 


mountains, and particularly at the moon's poles, that scien¬ 
tists will have to look for their evidence that some sort of 
life ever existed among the deep ravines that look from eahh 
as if they could be dried-up water courses. 

The difficulty is getting to those mountains. Both Neil 
Armstrong in Apollo 11 and Pete Conrad in Apollo 1 2 were 
programmed to land in the lunar plains because these are 
the only places where their spindly, wobbly lunar modules 
can safely set down. The landing radar that guides their 
descent must have a flat surface from which to take its sound¬ 
ings ; in its present design, ail attempt to land among uneven 
highlands would give it the electronic equivalent of a nervous 
breakdown. And the astronauts’ own chance of survival would 
be reduced among the mountains. If their module landed at 
an angle, the chances would be high that its engines would 
not be able to lift the astronauts off the moon and back to 
the command ship in orbit above them. This would be 
the equivalent of a sentence of death. 

Apollo 12 demonstrated this week that a pinpoint landing 
can be made on the moon. It does not follow that this will 
ever be attempted under conditions that involve as much 
extra risk to the astronauts as a mountain landing in the 
present sort of module would. So the position for the moment 
is that men may not reach some of the really vital targets 
on the mooh until they can locate the equivalent of a 
reasonably flat landing strip from which they can trek the 
rest of the way. Conrad and Bean walked longer and farther 
than Armstrong and Aldrin did four months before, but the 
boundary of "any astronaut’s range of operation will never 
be more thfn a mile or so from the module While he has to 
get around, unpowered, on his own two feet. Since there 
is no reason to dunk that suitably safe landing sites will always 
be available so dose to the lilies and ravines the astronauts 
want * to expfore, they may not reach their targets Until they 
get the equivalent of a lunar jeep. These are under develop¬ 
ment); it is' thought that if their weight can be kept down, 
arid die power of the Apollo rocket stepped up a little, 
jety 1 and astronauts can travel to the moon together. But 
many previous space projects have had to be abandoned 
because of rising weight; and it is prudent to assume that 
jeeps add other sorts of bulky freight that astronauts might 
iked for a prolonged stay on the moon may have to be sent 
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ahead of them in unmanned, supply Apollbe. The ability 
to make a pinpoint landing, as Conrad £id on Wednesday 
“ right down the middle of the road/! is a crucial part of 
making these supply operations & success. $6 is the ability 
to fire off several rockets in quick succession, as the Russians 
did in their triple Soyuz launch last month. The Americans 
arc not, at the moment, capable of doing this. 

Suppose, when they reach those suspected dried-up water 
courses—one candidate runs down right of centre in the 
picture opposite—the astronauts do find traces of the amino 
acids and protein-forming substances they are looking for, 
then what ? Since there is no limit to man’s technological 
arrogance, these signs of life-that-might-have-been will 
encourage the belief that what shreds of atmosphere and 
surface water there were once on the moon can be replaced 
by man ; and indeed improved upon to produce a fair 
imitation of conditions back here on earth. But, above and 
beyond that, the smallest signs of organic life will convince 
scientists that, on the laws of probability alone, there is 
going to be life on other planets in other parts of the 
universe- And they will rate high the odd& on some..sort of 
life on Mars. 

This may look as if it runs against the evidence sent back 
by the American Mariner probes. Some scientists said that 
because there was no evidence of nitrogen in the Mars 
atmosphere, and because nitrogen was essential to life, there 
could therefore be no life on Mars, But they may have 
jumped the gun. If it is life we are talking about, the place 
to have nitrogen is in the ground, not in the atmosphere, 
and there is no evidence yet to suggest Mars has no surface 
nitrogen. 

For the long term, what the astronauts are being sent out 
to find is evidence on the moon, and later on Mars, of living 
building blocks, out of which man can start constructing, or 
even reconstructing, the sort of life he likes to see around 
him. If no such evidence is found, then the going for colonists 
on the moon and Mars is going to be slower and tougher ; 
and the chances of life in other galaxies recede in proportion. 
But unless the odds on finding life-traces on the moon are 
worse than a trillion to one, there are so many galaxies that 
some of them are almost bound* to have life in sofne forms. 

The effect on man of going out to live in space could be 
as profound as the transition he made aeons ago from water 
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to land. The only physical effect that space has had on 
astronauts to date is to bequeath them a hard, barking cough 
—which is still with some of them a year later. The cause 
is thought to be the pure oxygen atmosphere that they have 
been breathing in spacecraft ever since three were burnt to 
death on the launching pad in 1967 . If so, space can hardly be 
blamed for it. But no one has yet spent a really long stretch 
of time off the earth. When astronauts begin to do tours of 
duty that could run from three months to a year at a time on 
the moon, or on orbiting earth platforms—still more when 
they embark on 2 J year trips to Mars—the problems will be 
much greater. Their bodies may adapt themselves to conditions 
of weightlessness or low gravity, and to living in atmospheres 
of rather less density than on earth, and then find it hard to 
re-hdapt back to earth conditions again. If, over time, the 
changes become irreversible, we could witness the evolution 
of a new race of space hominoids with whom we could 
communicate but not cohabit. And let Pete Conrad laugh 
that one off. 


Blow hot and cold 

How optimistically you rate the chances 
of finding evidence of water in the 
mountainous parts of the moon depends 
very much on what you think melted 
the rocks in its plains. There are two 
totally irreconcilable theories ; the dispute 
has not been resolved by the Apollo 11 
moon rocks, and may not be answered 
by the 641b of rock samples being brought 
home by Apollo 1 2 either. ■ The sort 
of place where scientists expect to find 
the evidence they seek is the deep cutting 
shown ii* the large picture, one of the 
places where one would not like to land 
a lunar module. The mountains rise as 
sharply from the edge of the Ocean of 
> ; Storms as if the plain were still liquid 
rock. Some fluid also cut tha,t fissure, 
between the mountains. A minority Would 
say it could have been done by volcanic 
lava. But as the majority refuses to' 
accept. the idea of a/ volcanic moon, 
they arc left with only two. alterna¬ 


tives : water, flowing on the surface at 
a time when the moon still had a tenuous 
atmosphere ; or a stream of dust and ash, 
driven along by gas. Of the two, the water 
theory is regarded as marginally the more 
probable. . 

Volcanoes gave the earth its water; 
where there is lava, there is steam, which 
eventually filled the oceans. So evidence 
of volcanoes on the moon could also be 
taken as evidence of moisture, even if it 
evaporated off the surface almost imme¬ 
diately. The evidence is strong, up to a 
point. .•Those flat plains could once have 
been molten lava; some of the, rocks 
brought back from Tranquillity bale had 
all' the porous ’ characteristics associated 
with solidified lava, although Pete Conrad 
commented with surprise when he worked 
on .ita moon on Thursday morning that 
he fiad‘ iwn pone of the same, kfcd qf. 
rock rourta Intrepid’s landing site. ^ 

Sortie moon crater* also look voTtankf, 
and* Conrad:picked one of them outwhert 
he was orbiting jbe moaj before lauding. 
Where the theory falls down 'is that it . 


is just not consistent, according to the 
current majority view, with the shape of 
the moon. But if you are going to deny the 
moon was once hot enough to bubble out 
molten lava, what melted the rocks ? 

The currently fashionable explanation is 
"that it was the heat released by meteors 
hitting the moon with the force of so 
many atom bombs. It is still not a wholly 
satisfactory answer. It can only explain 
the erosion of some moon craters, but 
not of others, if you are prepared to accept 
that all the Erosion on the face of the 
moon j has been caused by a myriad of 
meteors over millions of years, ranging in 
size from giants to pinheads. IT so, is 
this a continuous process ? Does it 
therefore threaten the life of moon 
colonists ? The real difficulty about the 
cold moon theory is that it makes 
wa^eg elusion the. only way to explain 
some of those water-like courses—when 1 
ydft refuse to believe they could haVe been 
caused by. lava,' because you refuse to. 
believe m lv ,the . presence of lay*. ?ut , 
perhaps, water Really, is the explanation ? si 
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How Far Will He Go? 

) 

There are signs that Mr Husak may yet inflict the ultimate 
weapon of repression-—political trials—on Czechoslovakia 


t 


A cartoon in a Prague paper early this year showed a 
depressed-looking man announcing on television: 44 We shall 
not permit a return to the pre-January era—if only to make 
sure that January doesn’t come again.” That reference to the 
period before Mr Novotny’s overthrow in January, 1968, 
was made before Mr Husak took over. For a short time after 
Mr Husak’s succession it was possible to believe that this still 
represented his attitude. Nobody could call Mr Husak a pro¬ 
gressive, but he had been a victim of Mr Novotny’s police. 
Today, however, it is no longer possible to feel that there 
is nothing worse’ in store for the Czechs. The repression they 
are suffering mafy yet move on to a scries of political trials. 
It looks as if Mr Husak and his colleagues may be heading 
back to the bad old days before Mr Novotny fell-—not, of 
course, in order to provoke a reaction by the liberals, but to 
make sure that the liberals will not lift their heads again. They 
arc frightened both of the Russians and of their own people , 
and, as is so often the way with frightened men, their instinct 
is to give way slavishly to those above them and ruthlessly 
repress those below. 

Mr Husak ought to be able to feel that he has done enough 
to satisfy the Russians. He has purged and purged again— 
the party, the administration, the press and pretty well every¬ 
thing else that matters. Hehas imposed a rigorous censorship 
on the written, spoken and televised word ; black is white and 
the moon is still made of blue cheese. About 750 non- 
conforming journalists are now said to be out of work. And 
the Russians have seen it all, and apparently thought that it 
was good. Last month they invited Mr Husak and his 
collaborators to Moscow and treated them like prodigal sons. 

But there was a snag. Mr Husak, for all the feasting and 
speechifying, went home virtually empty-handed. He took 
with him neither a promise of the kind of economic help 
that the Czechs really need—a substantial hard currency 
loan—nor any promise that the Soviet occupying forces will 
be reduced, let alone withdrawn. There was nothing there 
that might help to reconcile the Czechs and Slovaks to their 
bleak future. On the contrary, he took with him a broad hint 
—by no means the only one to be delivered before and after 
the visit to Moscow—that his country’s forced march back 
into its dark past might have to go even farther than most 
people had thought. The joint statement issued at the end of 
the visit spoke of “ carrying on to the end the struggle against 
right-wing opportunism.” The clear implication was that the 
end had not yet been reached. 

Indeed it has not—not, at least, from the point of view of 
the Russians and the tiny handful of deep-dyed conservatives 
in Czechoslovakia who support them. Too many people are 
still refusing to knuckle under. There are the students. The 
new students’ union, set up to replace the banned pro-Dubcek 
union, is a resounding flop. This week the party paper Rude 
Pravo has complained of “ exaggerated nationalism and anti- 
Soviet trends ” at the universities. Last weekend the authorities 
celebrated the 30th anniversary of the closing of the Czech 
universities by the Nazis ; official spokesmen bitterly criticised 
the students who persisted in making embarrassing compari¬ 
sons between jfche-Nazis and today's occupying fortes. 

Then there are the intellectuals. The various Czefch 
“ cultural ” unions, of writers, artists, film-makers and so on, 
have proved so recalcitrant that Mr Bruzek, the Czech 
minister of culture, has decided to by-pass them and deal 


directly with such individuals as will conform. In future he 
will make sure that only deserving writers and artist*—that », 
those who support the party’s cultural line—will get financial 
help and permission to travel, to perform and to exhibit 
abroad. Lastly, and most damaging both materially*and 
morally, there is the passively hostile bloody-mindedneas of 
many industrial workers. Their absenteeism and go-slow 
tactics arc making a sick economy sicker still. Empty shop- 
windows and resentful queues are no recommendation* f{^ 
any government, let alone Mr Husak’s. He it busy 
the country’s economic troubles on the “wrong ideas w ot 
the Dubcek days. And while his economic experts are stilt 
arguing over what the right ideas are, Mr fynfek has 
the precaution of extending the 44 temporary v repressive 
legislation introduced after last August’s demonstrations. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Husak regime is in 
any danger—not, at least, from the Czechoslovaks. The great 
majority will endure it because they must; they can neither 
accept it nor overthrow it. If the regime could make up its 
mind to draw a veil over the past and rest content with its 
present absolute control (under the Russians) of almost every 
aspect of national life, the situation, however frustrating for 
both rulers and ruled, might become uneasily stabilised. But 
the regime, both because of its ideological training and pre¬ 
sumably because of its deep sense of insecurity, cannot leave 
the past well alone. It is compelled to reconstruct it into a 
pattern that will justify the present. 

It is not enough for the men at the top publicly to accept 
the theory that only the Russian army saved the country from 
a counter-revolutionary plot that would have destroyed Czech 
socialism and left the country wide open to penetration by 
imperialism. That idea must be publicly accepted by every¬ 
one else as well. Hence the depressing series of “ recantations ” 
that public and professional bodies of all kinds are now 
making. Even the Academy of Sciences has annulled its 
condemnation of the Russians. Obviously, such recantations 
are not unanimous, but in most organisations there are 
enough people who from fear, expediency or even conviction 
are prepared to manage things so that the regime gets the 
results it wants. There are a few brave exceptions. Last week 
the entire party organisation of the Czechoslovak radio 
resigned rather than condemn its work during the invasion ; 
next day the television party organisation followed suit. 

How far will the process of recantation and falsification 
go ? Will Mr Husak—or the Russians—be content with 
general statements, or will they want specific scapegoats ? 
Enough mud has now been thrown at the motives of the 
leading figures in Mr Dubcek’s government to make what 
would pass as the basis of a case for putting them on trial. 
Mr Husak has said that there will be no return to the 
excesses of the 1950s. ^Io doubt he means what he says—when 
he says it. The trouble is that the regime is now sliding back¬ 
wards so rapidly that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
believe that he can, even if he wants to, control those powerful 
forces in the party whose outlook is circumscribed by the 
personal power-seeking and doctrinaire narrow-mindedness of 
the typical apparatchik . It is these men— 44 political corpses ” 
as they ate called in Prague—who fere now Cre^ping out of 
obscurity, and into authority. 

It must be remembered that although the authorities 
really did begin to rehabilitate the victims of the Novotny 
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purges, very little was done to bring to book the men who 
actually carried out the purges and organised the rigged 
trials. Rehabilitation proceedings have still not entirely 
stopped, but all the emphasis now is on the way in which 
they have been allegedly misused to rehabilitate those who 
were 44 rightly hit by the fist of working-class justice.” The 
people who ought to be rehabilitated, it is now being said, 
are the security men who were so much abused last year. 
This is ominous. So are the hints—and more than hints— 
that the party intends to twist the law to suit its own purposes. 
The minister of justice complained last month that 14 anti¬ 
socialist forces, often under the slogan of the so-called 
independence of the law courts,” were attempting to deprive 
the communist party of its leading role in the sphere of justice. 
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Hungarian party paper, Nepszabadsag, has enough, doubts to 
have warned Mr Husak last weekend, against a return to 
terror trials. It is hard to believe that even the hard-faced 
men behind Mr Husak—men like Mr Indra and Mir 
Strougal—would feel that full-scale political persecution, 
complete with rigged trials, could either make them 
more secure or salvage their discredited cause by providing 
any justification for the Soviet invasion. But they are men 
with closed minds, who have apparently learned nothing from 
the upheavals of the past 15 years. The way they are now 
behaving, they might go that far. 



Revolt on the Shop Floor ? 

As Mrs Castle draws up her new white paper, she faces a lamentable 
situation. She has made wage inflation more rampant, and 
unofficial strikes more prevalent 


The Department of Employment and Productivity Is now 
writing a white paper in order to excuse itself for having no 
incomes policy for the year ahead. Any comment on this 
may seem a futile crying over spilled milk ; but it is important 
that everybody—including backbench Labour MPs—should 
understand what is happening. 

At the middle of this year the total real disposable personal 
income of the British people (that is, after allowing for rises 
in prices and taxes) was actually slightly smaller than it had 
been in the third quarter of 1967. Trade unions who can 
show that their members’ living standards have fallen in this 
period have not therefore got an exceptional case for a rise 
now. Theirs has been the average experience. The reasons 
for this decline have been (a) that any rises in production 
have had to be diverted to bridging the balance, of payments 
deficit ; and (b) that the Government has had to hold 
production at below potential, thus leaving unemployment at 
over 2 per cent, because of the inflationary threat raised 
by the soaring of money wages above the rise in productivity. 
During the year and three quarters when real incomes 
dropped slightly, money earnings rose by around 14 per cent. 
Now that there is a better prospect of the balance of payments 
staying right, every hope for 1970 has depended on Britain 
keeping wage increases to a reasonable figure this winter. 

That is exactly what Britain has failed to do. Thanks to 
pace-setting wage surrenders that have originated almost 
wholly in the public sector—first to the central government’s 
own industrial civil servants, then to local authorities* manual 
workers (including dustmen), then to coal miners—the signs 
are that money earnings since July have again been expanding 
at about 1 per cent a month. Whenever the country has spun 
into that sort of wage inflation before, it has always had to 
hold down production (and thus real earnings) in the following 
year. The likely scenario now ifrthat the Treasury will get cold 
feet about the trends shown by some domestic indicators in 
the early .months of 1970, and will shy away from the 
moderately expansionary budget that it was previously 
planning. Because of this and the rise in prices following the 
current wage inflation, economic growth next year will 
probably again be only in the 2 to 3 per cent range—and » 
it is on this that real earnings (as distinct from nominal poney 
earnings) wholly depend. Economically and electorally, it 
is the holding down of real earnings that is going to be 
important in 197^, As in America’s presidential election last 
year,.Ibis issue|j^hgnant livingstandards vrill .be called on 


the hustings the issue of the “ rapidly rising cost of living.” 
As in America, it may bring a conservative government back 
to office, in a mood to fight a cost-push inflation with 
inappropriate demand-deflationary weapons. 

Mrs Castle is going to say in her white paper that wage 
rises arc all right if they go to the lowest paid or are parts 
of productivity deals. If the pleonastic stuff about the loVvest 
paid were meant seriously, it would have very bad effects. 
All recent evidence suggests that the real way to aid the lowest 
paid is to push the economy as near as possible to the point 
of full employment ; the possibility of doing this is precisely 
the thing that Mrs Castle’s ministry has jettisoned by its 
surrenders in the past three months. If Government policy 
really did try to raise wages discriminatorily for the worst-paid 
occupations, it would find that it had wiped out some largely 
unnecessary jobs, such as doormen or part-time salesmen, to 
the great disadvantage of the elderly or handicapped or 
moonlighting former occupants of these posts. Experience 
in America has suggested that a rise in the national minimum 
wage can affect unemployment d( these people most 
adversely ; by raising the national minimum for the poorest 2 
or 3 per cent in employment, you really can actually reduce 
the gross incomes of the poorest 2 or 3 per cent of working age. 

The right thing for a white paper to say about productivity 
deals would be simply that national norms should be applied 
to an industry’s total wage bill, not to its individual wage 
rates. If the proper non-inflationary norm for wage rises 
next year is 2 per cent (which is what the nearest whole 
figure for the rise in production is now likely to be, so Mrs 
Castle’? white paper probably will not now dare to mention 
a national norm at all), an industry with average prospects 
and average capital growth should give only 2 per cent 
wage increases next year if it maintains the same labour force 
as now. If . it, cuts its labour force by 5 per cent*by agreeing 
to drop restrictions orv the flexible use of labour, then, the 
wages of thp,departed 5 per cent can be spread round the 
other 95 per cent. But most so-caJled 44 productivity deals ” 
in nationalised industries and individual firms have not begun 
to live up to sucf) rules., .Which, brings one to the, problem 
of the so-called “ revolt on the shop Boor,” 

This last i* novy a very fayourite catchphrase in. Whitehall, 
The Prime Miniver was proclaiming jt last week, “in the 
field of industrial T ijelatipns,” lie told the Lord payor’s 
banquet, “ we /acc gjjeat challenges in the ^months ahead, 
We face the problem assertion of the power of the factory 
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floor, a problem which is not a British monopoly, but wtydi,, 
is growing throughout Europe, and is rife today in dama^ii^. 
strikes in North America. A problem to which, whatevei its 
pattern of legislation about industrial relations, no country 
has found the N answer.*’ It is important to- t analyse this /inter¬ 
national generalisation very carefully. ! Y 

In a main sense, the trouble with industrial relations ih 
Britain has long been the quite exceptional assertion of orte 
sort of power on the factory floor. Big international 
companies have habitually reckoned that the dcmarcatiohist 
restrictions and “traditional working practices* 1 insisted on 
by British shop stewards inhibit the flexible and efficient use 
of labour in a way that is unparalleled in other codntries’ 
manufacturing industries. That is why they put Britain $t 
the bottom of the industrial relations league among the 
advanced powers ; this is not altered by selective quotations 
which purport to show that some other countries have more 
numerous strikes, because figures for strikes are drawn up in 
a non-comparable way. 

More recently, one might have suspected that a new 
development would have lifted Britain from the bottom of 
the league. The incommodation to an employer of having 
his labour schedules dictated by a British shop steward might 
seem rather smaller than that of having a petrol bomb 
thrown at him in one of those Italian or French strikes that 
have a habit of turning into riots. But the disruptive force 
of the trade unions on day-to-day industry in France and 
Italy is smaller than British newspaper readers suppose. 
In France only one in five workers bothers to belong to a 
union at all, and in Italy the trouble is social tension rather 
than industrial relations. eThc proper comparisons with 
Britain in terms of trade union penetration are the United 
States and Germany ; and in both those countries industrial 
relations are largely regulated by the ordinary law of contract. 
Firms have tough struggles with the unions when contracts 
fall due to be renewed, but during the period of a contract’s 
term they arc mainly free from Britain’s sort of peculiarly 
damaging lightning stoppages. 

It is true, as Mr Wilson said, that there have been troubles 
about the contractual system in America and Germany this 
year. In the United States employers are not anxious to 
renew for more than a year ahead contracts that arc now 
falling due, because they suspect that in current inflationary 
conditions they would have to grant more than they would 
have to do in the less inflationary conditions which they 
expect in 1970- In Germany many of the long-term contracts 
under which workers were still being paid this year had been 
drawn up as Germany emerged from its last mini-recession, 
and the workers took steps to show that they felt entitled to 
be at paid rates more appropriate to this year’s boom, But 
these interruptions have still left the systems of industrial 
relations in America and Germany intact. Even in this worst 
of years, there really ha? not been the same situation as 
Lord Stokes of British Leyland this month had to describe 
to the House of Lords: “It is becoming common practice 
for groups of people to withdraw their labour in breach of 
normal agreements . . , for the sake, of piratical pay claims 
which, if granted, merely spark off a whole series of similar 
Jeap-frogging demands.” 

The clear need in Britain now is legislation to make the 
law of contract apply'to labour disputes. The main object 
of this legislation would not be to “ impose fines on strikers,” 
but to put; a rein on the encouragement of breaches of 
contract by trade unions. If an unofficial strike is called 
in clear breach of contract, the;proper course for an employer, 
after going through certain seonciUatiod and wftjRURg/pn?* 
cedures that should be laid dow^ is to saek thosc who 
foment it. This is riot done at present because the result 
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wildly poplar With the strifes cbnierhed. tJmsf this 
many of the most damaging unofficial strikes ivi Britain 
were not, partly because they were so often unsuccessful. 
The great tragedy of 1969 i? that unofficial striked have been 
made a much more successful, and therefore popular, fomi 
of action: for two reASpns for Which Mr Wilson’s'Govern¬ 
ment is lamentably to blame. f 

The first misfortune is. that When Mp Wilson surrendered 
to the Trades Union Congress last June, he tried to save face 
by saying that Mr Feather and the TUC wduld now tt*y to 
check unofficial strikes themselves, lx would have been much 
better if he had asked Mr Feather and the TUC to* tyitep 
right away from them. Whenever them is trouble, theianion 
hierarchy now tends to tell employees that they had better 
make some concessions, or else the union may make the 
strike official ; the result has been a series of inflationary 
settlements, which in turn have made unofficial strikes ttfOte 
worth while. The other misfortune is that Unofficial Strikera 
arc now finding it easier to finance themdelves by 'drawing 
improved social security benefits, including a well-publicised 
ramp with carnings-related sickness pay. To make matters 
worse, Mr Crossman’s new national insurance bill will allow 
more people who are laid off because of other people's 
strikes to draw generous unemployment pay. Once"this bill 
Is through, the business of calling out small strategic grbtfps 
of workers—and then saying that everybody else is nAt 
striking but is merely prevented from working by their absence 
—will be elevated to a fine art. ' 

The Government’s original intention had been to include 
these and other sweeteners for trade unions in the bill that 
would have imposed some contractual obligations on them. 
Now that the Government has abandoned the idea of 
imposing any legislation that the trade unions would not 
like, it is going to give them the sweeteners for free. If a 
Conservative government returns to power next year and 
tries to impose a proper law of contract in industrial relations, 
it will find its task made doubly harder: first, by this using 
up of the sweeteners, and secondly by the fact that in Mr 
Wilson’s past 18 months unofficial strikes have been made 
much more popular, Mrs Castte, has tried to do some brave 
things while at the Department of Employment and Produc¬ 
tivity, but has never succeeded in achieving them. The 
results of all her policies must now be written down as quite 
unmitigated disaster. 
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The Cheshire Plan 

Britain lias a responsibility for getting food into Biafra which cannot be ignored. 
Should tha RAF take it in without anybody's permission ? 


Suffering cannot be quantified, but deaths can. 
The number of deaths in Biafra has almost certainly 
exceeded a million, many of them from starvation, and 
some reports put the figure at 2 million. Has the point 
been reached when—with no end to the conflict in sight— 
outside powers should send food into Biafra literally over the 
heads of the contending armies ? This is the view of Group 
Captain Leonard Cheshire, who last week appealed for an 
order to t^e RAF to deliver by daylight the food that is 
awaiting transport into Biafra. 

Attempts have been made to get permission to fly this food 
into *Uli airfield, but without success. The International Com¬ 
mittee of the Red Cross in September negotiated agreements 
with both sides; but the conditions laid down by the 
federal government were unacceptable to the Biafrans. In 
particular they objected to the clause that the flights should 
“ be without prejudice to military operations by the federal 
military government ”—a clause on which the Nigerians not 
unnaturally insisted and to which the Biafrans not unnaturally 
objected : Uii is Biafra’s most important military target, whose 
loss would probably mean the fall of the country. The 
Biafrans feared that daylight flights would bring about its 
capture or destruction. Since then Mr Rogers, the 
American Secretary of State, has stated that “ after consulta¬ 
tions with us, other governments agreed to offer impartial 
observers to accompany Red Cross aircraft on their relief 
flights.’* But the Biafrans, for their own reasons, continue to 
reject this offer of neutral supervision. The deadlock therefore 
remains, and the need for action. 

Group Captain Cheshire’s appeal was directed to the 
British who, as he pdints out in a letter to The Times , 44 are 
the father of Nigeria.” But his report to the Foreign Office 
after his journey to Biafra earlier this year fell on deaf cars. 
Both Mr Wilson in his speech at the Guildhall on November 
10th and Mr Stewart in Parliament last Monday suggested 
that General Ojukwu was entirely to blame for the present 
situation. Mr Wilson even went sen far as to say that no 
country had played a greater part than Britain in trying 
to deal with starvation. This claim does not stand the most 
cursory inspection, the United States having provided more 
aid than Britain in absolute terms, and Ireland in per head 
terms. But Britain has indeed played a part in the war: it 
has championed the federal cause bath with words and with 
arms. For this reason alone Group Captain Cheshire’s 
suggestion of purely British action might not succeed. It is an 
open question whether British aircraft, even bearing food, 
would be allowed to land on Biafran soiL But it is a question 
that has not yet been formally asked. 

The alternative is an international operation which 
Britain cotfld help to organise and to which it could con¬ 
tribute. chief obstacle here is that the apparatus for 

mounting sud| f an operation does not exist, and to set it up 
might take ^ .yery long time. The obvious organisation 
through which to do it—the United Nationsr-r-has already 
declared that k the. Nigerian civil war is a matter for the 
Organisation of .African Unity; and that body, ever hostile 
to “ intervention ” in African affairs, would be most unlikely 
to endorse the opefationi If an attempt were made 
to take th£ problem back to thp UN, the project would not 
automatically-, get-^he T ^proval 6f the necessary number of 
members oMft Security Council Other governments besides 


African ones would be worried about the operation of giving 
respectability to a dangerous precedent—that of disregarding 
a nation’s sovereignty. However, it might still be possible for a 
number of nations—the Scandinavians are obvious candidates 
—to act together outside the confines of the UN or any other 
international organisation. They might feel that in this case 
the humanitarian issue outweighs the question of sovereignty. 
But it would still take time to organise. # 

The quickest way to get relief in would undoubtedly be 
by Royal Air Force aircraft flying to Uli. Even then the 
difficulties should not be minimised. One objection is that 
the pilot of any aircraft shot down would be of most 
uncertain status and might languish in jail until the end of 
the war. It would be right only to call for volunteers. It is 
also entirely possible that the Biafrans might reject the opera¬ 
tion, even if they accepted British aircraft with observers 
provided by relief agencies, if it involved daylight flights to 
Uli. After all, they still reject the idea of Red Cross flights 
with the neutral observers proposed by Mr Rogers. Uli’s 
importance to the Biafrans is in no doubt. At present Joint 
Church Aid and other agencies get about 200 tons of relief 
in every night. This figure could be multiplied several times 
if the flights came in unmolested in daylight (although the 
agreement for daylight flights reached between the Red Cross 
and Nigeria in September apparently allowed for only Bo 
tons of food a day). If the flights came in by night, the 
Nigerians arc certainly right that gun-runners would slip in 
among them. This is a good reason for daylight flights ; but if 
the Biafrans felt the safety of Uli would be jeopardised they 
could stop any planes from landing by putting obstructions on 
the runway. 

This difficulty, as Group Captain Cheshire points out, 
could be overcome by sending helicopters, which can land 
in any clearing, from an aircraft-carrier offshore. This 
would be more expensive and more dangerous—because 
helicopters are more vulnerable to anti-aircraft fire—but it 
should not necessarily be ruled out. The Biafrans would have 
nothing to lose from such a plan, unless General Ojukwu is 
trying to use the starvation of his people to push Nigeria 
into ending the war on terms it would otherwise find 
unacceptable. The federal government would doubtless feel 
that every sack of food getting into Biafra helps to prolong 
resistance ; and it must be recognised that a certain proportion 
of each sack will find its way into the stomachs of Biafran 
soldiers. Yet the Nigerians have declared themselves as eager 
as anyone to let relief go into Biafra. The opprobrium they 
would earn by shooting down helicopters would do their 
cause nothing but harm. 

The project is riddled with difficulties ; but that does not 
mean that the British Government should not take it seriously. 
The Americans and the Belgians mounted an airlift at 
Stanleyville in the Congo in 1964. That was a one-shot 
operation—to get refugees out—*and it Was not popular in 
Africa. But the fact is that, whatever the rights and wrongs 
of the Nigerian civil war, millions of people in Biafra are 
facing starvation. Those not directly involved\ have an 
obligation to try to alleviate the situation. Mr Wilson and 
Mr Stewart have shown themselves to .be quite undeviating 
in their political support for Nigeria; it would be unforgivable 
if they did not at least attempt jto; tackle the most heart¬ 
breaking consequence of the war. / 



Simon men call up computer 
services .as readily as they 
reach for a slide rule It is a ' 
sign of a young, alert 
management with an eye on 
tomorrow. 


Not only for the routine 
management services either. 
Their computers help to plot 
complicated pipe-runs for 
a chemical plant or draft 
alternative contract proposals 
at a flick of a switch. 


This computer 
themin a good position to 
advise customers on whether ' 
computer control would fee { 
desirable in process pletnft 
which Simon designund instal; 
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The name of the game is protest 


» 


matters to thv police. But if Jyioiepce 
continues to accompany the South 
Africans* tour, perhaps Mr Callaghan 
should consider calling a conference Of 
Rugby Union supporters and anti-apar¬ 
theid .protesters as well as a meeting of 
chief constables. 


The match between the South African 
rugby tourists and London Counties at 
Twickenham on Saturday will be an 
important event in everything but the 
stnctly sporting sense. Last Saturday, 
there were violent clashes between anti¬ 
apartheid demonstrators and police and 
stewards when the Springboks played 
Swansea. Eleven policemen were injured 
and 6a demonstrators were charged. At 
Ebbw Vale on Wednesday, the Spring¬ 
bok's game (they lost again, 14-8) passed 
off with a non-violent protest and no 
interruption of the game. That may have 
been simply because it waft i^idweek. If 
violence of the Swansea type and scale 
breaks out at Twickenham on Sa&urday, 
both the Rugby Union and the anti¬ 
apartheid demonstrators will have to 
decide where the tour goes from here. 

The violence which was seen—and 
television ensured that it was widely 
seen—at Swansea is intolerable. No doubt 
there are some demonstrators—includ¬ 
ing, perhaps, some of their organisers— 
who mainly want to prove that their 
opponents are thugs, just as there are 
supporters of the tour who think that 
what the long-haired protesters need is 
a damned good hiding. If either side 
achieves “victory" by such methods— 



and unless both sides change their at¬ 
titudes that looks about the only way 
such a victory could be achieved—it may 
be won at too high a cost. 

If, by continuous violent demonstra¬ 
tions, the anti-apartheid protesters force 
such disruptions of the Springboks' games 
that the tour is cancelled, they will only 
prove the obvious—that it is compara¬ 
tively easy to disrupt any sport. Scores 
of schoolboys do the same by running on 
the pitch when their team scores a goal 
at soccer matphes practically every 
Saturday* What they will not prove is 

a ching about the state of anti-apartheid 
ng in this country. Indeed, as the 
demonstrators are patently outnumbered 
at every game, all that these anti-Spring- 
bok demos have proved so far is that 
more people want to see the white South 
Africans play than are prepared to protest 
about their presence. 

Of course, if the demonstrators aban¬ 
don any physical attempt to disrupt the 
tour, or if the matches are played out 
and the tour is completed despite further 
violent clashes, it will be hailed in South 
Africa as a victory for their side. That 
would be galling, particularly for the 
South African expatriates who are pro¬ 
minent in the protest movement. But the 
sensible and sincere members of the anti¬ 
apartheid protest really must consider 
whether they are not running too great 
a risk by even attempting to get the tour 
cancelled by such means. It would not 
take very much for public irritation at the 
protesters' methods (and, alas, at the very 
' appearance of many of them) to backlash 
to the detriment' of race relation^ in this 
country* 

Equally, the sensible- Rugby Union 
farijfc, who genuinely think sport ihoMld 
be kept put of poetics* must* consider 
i whether counterviolence> eycn if success- 
ful/retpy jtdps their intends, They* are, 
generally, the first to con&tfih* aity show 
of violence by Girosvenor Square marchers 
and the Kke; by recruiting beefy ex- 
^players to use unnecesmry m&p to clear 
their playing fields thw aJV'qhly likely 
toeticourage violence That is 

* pot what the vast majority aupefn want, 
i' wigby chibs.;*«ti? 5 $p inspect the 
Home Secretary's advice and leave such 


The protesters should be made to 
realise that because a man likes tp see 
the South Africans play rugby it does not 
necessarily make him a supporter of 
apartheid, and to be taunted as a fascist 
thug by demonstrators just for attending 
a game of rugby is an extreme provoca¬ 
tion. They must also accept that although 
they have the undeniable right Vo pro test 
against South Africa's racial policies, they 
do not have the right, as one of their 
organisers claimed this week, to disrupt 
a rugby match, or any other gathering 
of which they do not approve. , 
For their part, the ordinary men who 
go to watch the South Africans play, and 
who administer the game in this country, 
might consider what comfort abject failure 
by the protesters would now give the 
racialist leaders in South Africa. Either 
side would find it impossible to back down 
completely. But if the rpgby authorities 
only want to support the game, and if the 
demonstrators only want to protest against 
apartheid, it should not be impossible to 
work out a compromise which would 
allow the fans to enjoy their rugby and 
leave South Africa in* no doubt of die 
abhorrence in which its racial policies are 
held. 

Politics { 

The farmers' friend! 

The largest concrete chip in the castle in 
the air that the Tories have been building 
on the theme of reduced government 
expenditure is their plan to shift the bur¬ 
den of farm support from the Exchequer 
to the consumer. The Tories plumped for 
this splendid idea way back in, 1905, and 
their estimates that it wpuld increase 
,food prices by only 5-6 per cent and save 
£$50 minion were greeted with only 
moderate scepticism* But this scheme is 
uncomfortably similar to the policy 
which has now landed the EEC in such a 
mess. And popr /Mr Godber, the Tory 
spokesman on agriculture, has to try to 
prevent the fradjtippally Tory /armors 
from walking of the jfold m t 
at,the ni»t election. So this week ^lUs 
changed die Tories' policy, in older ftp,# 0 


Th§ Jfyjhter tide of Swansea 
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&W*t with the most glaring similarity to, 
£fiC policy, Mr Godber i$ paying this 
!ten at a technical adjustment to an 
policy, ft it a good bit tpore 
fundamental than that. 

What Mr Godbcr has done to to drop 
the idea,of abolishing defictenw.gpyments. 
The original plan was that these Should 
be replaced by import levies, although the 
Tories agreed that th.ere would have to 
be bouts of support buying when there 
tyas a glut of home supplies and import 
levies,. % themselves, could not keep 
prices at the high levels they have been 
suggesting to encourage suspicious 
farmers. The new plan is to bolster import 
levies, instead, with low guaranteed prices 
at a level at which they would be likely 
to cOH about the same as the support 
buying plan. This means, according to 
Mr Godber, £10 million to £20 million a 
year. Guaranteed prices would have to be 
kept at a very low level indeed for this 
money ; keeping them at the present level 
costs, on average, not much under £150 
million a year. Admittedly, this is at least 
partly because there are no import levies ; 
but iris an easy guess that £20 million 
would turn out to be a minimum rather 
than a maximum. 

Apart from being the thin end of the 
wedge of complete and expensive coddling 
of farmers, this plan does not limit 
government commitment in the way that 
a Support buying programme could. On 
the other hand, any Tory government 
would have to be pretty tough to stop 
support buying escalating, too, in a glut 
year. The plain , fact is that the Tories 
realise, although nothing will get them 
to admit it, that they really cannot make 
this huge profit out of agriculture and 
expahd home production without making 
a lot of enemies among farmers. Of course 
it has long been time that the Ministry 
of Agriculture stopped defending the 
cheap food policy of deficiency payments 
so pig-headedly ; but despite the fine 
display of irreconcilable disagreement 
that the two sides put on for public con¬ 
sumption, they now, curiously enough, 
seem to be reluctantly edging towards 
remarkably "similar central positions. 

It now appears that the Ministry of 
Agriculture is going, to take some of the 
wind out of the Tbry sails by trying to get 
it much more sensible system qf mixed 
i^arket management into operation before 
mfc htxt election, and for a commodity 
tthich i$ a perfect case study of the 
difficulties it keep! finding in the Tory 
At certain times of glut 
'ytmti finish beef farthers are quite 
tfrpqld*; Of destroying their market for 
theni^vM^thout any help from dumped 
imports^* 1 Ti^/beef subsidy therefore 
rtfchtU' 'down, almost' entirely 


there .would be a levy bn imports but no 
increase in subsidy. In the Tory plan, 
mark a, there is a limit below which the 
' price received by the ftrraer is not allowed 
to fall ; in the ministry beef plan there 
is a limit on Treasury commitment. 
There are important practical differences 
between the schemes—the ministry’s would 
be far easier to negotiate with overseas 
suppliers—but they are not so funda¬ 
mental. Out of the lovely theory of the 
Tories’ original plan, and the ministry's 
opposition tp it, appears to be evolving 
a remarkable- similarity of approach. 
Which either proves that the Tories and 
the Government (and eventually, perhaps, 
the ECC ; the west Germans are taking a 
hard look at the British system) are all 
wriggling their way towards a compromise 
agricultural policy. Or perhaps it just 
means that farmers do well out of 
elections. 

Teachers 

Comparisons are 
awkward 


This is hardly the first time that teachers 
have resorted to industrial action in 
Britain. But, as'planned, the action that 
they are taking between now and Christ¬ 
mas adds up to the most widespread 
campaign that they have ever mounted 
in support of a salary claim. This week 
and next local associations are organising 
token, and therefore trivial, strikes all over 
the country, of which the one day strike 
organised by members of the 13,000 
strong Inner London Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion on Thursday was probably the most 
impressive! 

But the National Union of Teachers, 
which has a federated membership of the 
large majority of the 300,000 teachers in 
England and Wales, and the support, on 
this occasion, of some of the smaller 
unions, is now organising a financially 
supported, two week strike of at leatet 


from December isb ^ _. 

do still strike Mxm^y^^b^uas' df ail 
belief in TRefr 

because they are doing so in support <of 
a claim which will really benefit the 
youngest but the action is not confined to 
the young militants, the teachers cannot 
quite be written off as another group of 
workers anxious to get in early at the 
kill of the Government's incomes policy. 

. The Collapse of the incomes policy,is 
still without doubt the cause i>f tjuastrike. 
Teachers' pay is supposed to be fought out 
every two years by the Burnham com¬ 
mittee, which is made up of a team repre¬ 
senting the local education committees, as 
employers, and one representing the 
various teachers’ unions, which is domi¬ 
nated by the large NUT. The classic 
pattern is for this body to fail to agree, for 
there to be recourse to arbitration, mini¬ 
sterial intervention, protest action, etc., 
before each two year claim is sorted 
out. This year, exceptionally, partly 
because of their fear of being handed over 
to the Prices and Incomes Board, which 
had just produced its famous report on 
dons’ pay, but partly because of a 
genuine belief that the incomes policy 
meant something, the teachers peacefully 
accepted an offer which gave them a 
7 per cent rise for the two year period. 

The smaller, all-male National Associa¬ 
tion of Schoolmasters then made a row, 
but the NAS was on about a better career 
structure for teachers, which does not 
appeal to the NUT so strongly. The NAS 
provoked a protracted squabble with 
Durham education authority, but no pay 
rise. By this stage, the NUT was demand¬ 
ing an interim pay award: the employers 
finally offered a general increase of £50 
a year. In the days of even a half-dead 
incomes policy, they might have had a 
chance. But not now. 

But the reason they now do not seem to 
have a hope is not iust because the 
incomes policy has collapsed, although 
they could probably have got away with 










it, h ^ r 

eacjtafw, of iWgotial^rti^The NAo hl£'.a 
i«M£ ®w* ; -i head ten^ftfl are on the whole 
yei^^Hy paid. Bqtthe NUT is elaiii% 
ing £135 ell teacher^not jusf 

becaupjl its membership* is gtifeqjg^ among/ 
the yourig* but h^d^ shoe some- \ 

times pinches very the bottom of 

the scale, too, Th^.&iflieulty is that the 
minimum pay of jujfJ OVer £16 a week is 
not too: hard on tihmkrried teachers, to 
whorii oht iong holidays are a perk worth 
having, but very hard on the married man 
with young children. 

At present young, non-graduate teacher* 
in London are worse off than dustmen, 
and this rankles; even with this rise they 
probably would still be. Perhaps it is 
right that they should be, or perhaps 
all such comparisons are stupid—teachers 
can after all try for the dustmen’s job. 
And perhaps this sort of industrial action 
is worth sitting out; the teachers’ claim 
would cost the country £44 million, 
and it cannot go on much beyond the 
fortnight, because of the Christmas holi¬ 
days. But it would be easier to play it 
rough if there was an incomes policy 
around. 

Anti biotics _ 

Clamp down _ 

As had already been widely forecast the 
committee under Professor Swann lias 
recommended (Cmnd 4190. 8s 6d) a 
stricter control on the use of antibiotics in 
animal husbandry and-the Government has 
accepted its main proposals. The over¬ 
riding recommendation is that a distinc¬ 
tion should be made between "feed” 
antibiotics, given to promote growth, and 
"therapeutic” ones, given to cure—and 
in some drcufo*t*nces prevent—disease. 
The u feed ” antibiotics will continue to 
be supplied and used without prescription 
to young pigs and chickens and their 
use can now be extended to calves. But 
a " feed ” antibiotic *is strictly defined. It 
must be one that is not used for treating 
disease in humans ; and, in addition, it 
must not cause the development of 
resistant strains of organisms that would 
make those antibiotics which are used 
therapeutically ineffective. 

>-The first stipulation can now be made 
because antibiotics—as well as other sub¬ 
stances—are being developed specifically 
to promote growth, which means that the 
tetracyclines and penicillin can, and will, 
be withdrawn from the "feed” category 
and will be available only on prescription 
from a vet. *Tfce second stipulation is at 
tHe heart Of die whole dispute about 
giving antibiotics to animals. Every doctor 
knows—and should have known for some 
tinie^-that organisms bin develop resis¬ 
tance to antitank*,, especially if they aw 
given in the wtpng dow giitor the Wrong 
reason and, in tome cases, if mey are given 
wng^rather thanMm But 

what has only been discovere# com- 


^..iinback, i» 

Social sciij^kb^ 


Swann: taking a risk out of aating 

paratively recently is that resistance to 
drugs can be transferred from one 
organism to another by contact in the 
intestine. At one time it was thought that 
the strain of the organism that caused the 
outbreaks of infant gastroenteritis in Tees- 
side and in 'Manchester, and which proved 
resistant to antibiotics, had originated in 
animals. The Swann committee is not 
convinced of this. But it does feel that 
there is a potential threat to man in the 
pool of antibiotic-resistant organisms in 
animals, a threat that certainly justifies 
the controls it recommends^on "thera¬ 
peutic” antibiotics. 

These, «in future, will only be used on 
prescription, either for curing a specific 
disease or in giving a therapeutic dose to, 
say, cows to prevent mastitis or to a 
whole herd if two or three animals are 
infected. But the sub-therapeutic dosing 
of factory-reared animals in the vague 
hope of preventing disease is strongly 
deplored. In addition, the drug chloram¬ 
phenicol, a powerful but dangerous anti¬ 
biotic, is singled out for special considera¬ 
tion. If its incautious use in animals led 
to drug resistance to it, by a combination 
of events a strain of typhoid might appear 
that would be untreatable by chloram¬ 
phenicol—the only drug that at present 
has any effect on it. So vets are to reserve 
this drug for exceptional use. 

Otherwise, vets will retain their right 
to prescribe antibiotics according to their 
professional judgment, though the Swann 
committee recommends that an appro¬ 
priate veterinary officer should act as an 
animals’ medical officer ,Of health for a 
given area, with responsibility* for their 
infectious diseases. At centre, the 
new Medicines Cpmnviswdh Under Sir 
Derrick Dunlop (latdy^ tW Cmnmittee 
on the Safety of Drura* whttae member¬ 
ship was announced ^ WeOk; sh^JW g iv 5 
one of its advisory ctynftifittotyi wfponsi- 
bility tor the whole field use of aptipjjOtics 
.. . whether in animal^ fpod plfsff- 
vation, of for other purposes.” T^^toW- 
ing influence rted by 

environment, theme that opens; rm 

Swann report and which Loro ; K«nfl$ 
developed at great length, oft We^day. 
night, Is producing a crop or biological 


Project buildirtgj 

The Social Science Reseat' Council is 
* now in its fbtttth year rv urid«* a new 
director, Air Andrew 3 honfieW. ■* In 
1968-69* it spent £2.5 million onresearch 
projects and,<postgraduate training ; the 
current year’s budget is nearly £2.5 
million. Not much compared wUh the 
,.£45 million spent by the Science 
Research Council, or even the £12 
million of the National Environmental 
Research Council; but it is doubtful 
whether research in the social sciences 
can expand much faster at present with¬ 
out quality suffering. About two-thirds of 
research applications are rejected by the 
council, largely because they are ill- 
thought out (it sometimes helps to knock 
them into shape). 

Easily the biggest research grant last 
year (£212,000) went to the National 
Institute for Economic and Social Research 
to improve its economic forecasting 
methods—though economics in general is 
a field in which the SSRC plays a very 
small part in comparison with other 
sponsors, and in which it has sensibly 
decided to concentrate on fundamental 
research. Elsewhere it is beginning to dip 
its feet into what is trendily, but loosely, 
labelled " action research ”—notably m 
its co-sponsorship, with the Government, 
of -the academics who are supposed to be 
evaluating the educational priority areas 
programme. Mr Shonfield is rightly cau¬ 
tious of dishing out too much " action ” 
money until he has established firmer 
guidelines for researchers whose personal 
involvement could otherwise invalidate 
their work. This is not to say that the 
council has shirked sponsoring projects 
which are policy oriented, or politically 
tricky ('Belfast University’s study of voting 
behaviour in Northern Ireland * should 
make interesting reading). Its approach 
is eomqtifties compared unfavourably with 
the greyer flexibility some academics 
find in the Ford-financed Centre for 
Environment Studies, with whom the 
coitnril'Qften works, and which is now 
run by a very 1 polity-minded doty Pro- 
fessor David t>onni*on, late Of the London 
School of Economics’ SoclaL Administra¬ 
tion depafbhenL But it can help toftftve 
a*variety of approaches fWf sponsors. 
These -paw ijSkfad* vlpte f^etament, 
which cftmndwioned £f,'ioa^o0 worth of 
research frOm tortunate social mkfttists 
ifi ^#-69 compared With, j 

•'researching ’04/the .tlj»s 

reseai« it » 


Report 1968-69/ HMSO. 17s 6d. 
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Will the guns keep coming in ? 
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BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


General Ojukwu is, of course, exaggerat¬ 
ing when he interprets Biafra’s recent 
successes on the battlefield by saying that 
“ the Nigerian hordes are in trepidation 
and on the point of rout.” But he may 
not be too wide of the mark when he 
claims that his “ gallant boys ” have, 
for the time being, seized the initiative 
If the Nigerians are about to launch 
another attempt at a 14 final ” offensive, 
as they say they are, the present situation 
on the battlefield is an indicator of their 
chances of success. 

The map accompanying this article was 
compiled from infonnation obtained at 
the Biafran war information bureau ; but 
your correspondent can testify to the 
accuracy of its claims on the southern 
front, and European missionaries working 
in the sectors north of, and including, 


Umuahia have confirmed other details. 
The Biafrans’ most spectacular territorial 
gains have been made in an advance 
southwards along a broad crescent-shaped 
front stretching from the Niger river west 
of Oguta to Aba. It is on this front that 
Biafran and Nigerian soldiers, fed up with 
the war, have been engaged in informal 
and friendly conversations about how to 
end the fighting while swopping cigar¬ 
ettes for food. Recently, too, Biafran 
forces have consolidated their positions 
around Aba and Umuahia, and inside 
Onitsha, and have succeeded from time 
to time in cutting the Nigerian supply 
lines along the main roads from Onitsha 
to Enugu and from Port Harcourt to Aba. 

In holding on to their present lines the 
Biafrans are helped by the fact that 
federal advances are confined to the main 



roads. The federal forces have only a 
fingerhold on Aba and Umuahia. If 
supplies of arms and ammunition con¬ 
tinue to reach Biafra—and if, in particu¬ 
lar, the reports that President J^taptdou 
is reconsidering the supply of French arms 
turn out to be incorrect—it is not incon¬ 
ceivable that Biafran forces could cut off 
the fingers from the hand. With the aid 
of Boff—the Biafran Organisation of 
Freedom Fighters operating behind 
Nigerian lines—they might retake Aba 
and Umuahia in an operation like the 
one that recaptured Owerri in April, 

To appreciate the full significance of 
the apparent change in .Biafra’s military 
fortunes it is necessary to go back some 
t6 months. In a recent reference to that 
period General Ojukwu himself talked of 
the “ near collapse ” of the Biafran war 
machine in the summer of 1968. Your 
correspondent was in Biafra at the time 
and there were dear signs of a top-level 
panic at Biafran headquarters. In the 
field the impression was that Biafran 
soldiers were completely out of ammuni¬ 
tion save for a few rounds up the spout. 
Professor Michael Echeru, the director 
of Biafra’s war infonnation bureau, says 
of that black period: “If the Nigerians 
had been able to follow through Biafra 
would have been finished.” 

Another moment when the collapse of 
the Biafran war machine still seemed 
to be inevitable came on April 22nd this 
year, when federal forces entered 
Umuahia, the last major town then held 
by the Biafrans. But now the full details 
of that event are available it is dear that 
Biafra’s position was never quite as des¬ 
perate as it appeared to be at the time. 
There was, for example, no big battle for 
Umuahia. The town was evacuated of all 


civilians during three weeks of shejling 
by Nigerian artillery batteries from seven 
miles away. It was taken by 12 Saladin 
armoured cars which roared down the 


main street of the town with their guns 
blazing. The Saladins were not closely 
supported by Nigerian infantry, and the 
Nigerians have never been able to con¬ 
solidate their position in Umuahia/ 

Then, a few days later, the Biafrans 
hit back from the brink of total disaster 
and recaptured Owerri. More than j,8oo 
of the Nigerians trapped in Owprfi weje 
killed. The recapture of that tpwn w$f a: 
turning point because it made the fYeqch 
sit up and realise that Biafra was* .not 
necessarily >a/lost cause. Shortly. 
federal forced .entered ^Umi^^vthe 
French foreign ministry indieatedtfiat 
supplies of arms and ammunition 
B 
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capture of Owerri, the French set 
about supplying the Biafrans with more 
enthusiasm than ever. 

The Biafrans now claim that they have 
never been better off for arms and 
ammunition. The pilots and crew members 
who' fly the supplies into Biaflra receive 
£300 apiece for every flight they make 
from Libreville to Uli airstrip—and each 
crew sometimes makes up to five flights 
a night. According to the latest rumours 
the Biafrans are also receiving American 
surplus supplies from Haiti, which has 
recognised Biafra, and a limited quantity 
of Chinese arms and ammunition from 
Dar es Salaam. There is talk of South 
African arms, but no evidence of their 
presence. The Biafrans have also been 
strengthened by the capture of a number 
of Saladins and, if reports from reliable 
sources are accurate, by the acquisition 
of (French Panhard armoured cars. 

But by far the most important addition 
to Biafra’s arsenal has been the “ presen¬ 
tation ” of another dozen Minicon light 
aircraft, making at least 18 in all. These 
“Biafran Babes” are single-engined air¬ 
craft made by the Saab company of 
Sweden. They have been equipped with 
launchers for 18 rockets under each wing. 
Operating from a base built under a main 
road not far from Uli airstrip, they have 
carried out a series of very successful 
raids on selected targets, mainly oil 
installations, in the Benin area of the 
Mid-West state and around Port Har- 
court. More recently they have been used 
in support of ground troops. When, for 
example, Biafran ground defences began 
to crumble under the weight of a Nigerian 
thrust from Okigwi last month it was the 
Minicons that beat off the attack and 
apparently pushed the Nigerians some five 
miles back from their starting line. 

The extent to which the Biafrans can 
retain the initiative will depend mostly 
on the nightly flow of arms and aramuni- 


L toft *'■ 

Strikes for houses 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

The one-day general ! strike called on 
Wednesday by the three trade union 
federations os die most important exercise 
yet in the extraordinary autumn 
manoeuvres on the labour front. On 
September 24 th the three . federations 
jointly invited the government to A take 
immediate and radical steps to deal with 
a housing problem which has become 
acute. The unions argue that housing can 
no longer be left to the free play of 
the market but must become a public 
service. 

They want the government to devise 
a basic policy for housing and urban 
development, to spend a much larger 
share of public money on building low- 
rent houses and to put an end to the 
present speculation in building sites which 
is the main cause of high building costs 
and rents. The unions want the govern¬ 
ment to expropriate, and perhaps even¬ 
tually nationalise, building areas. Mean¬ 
while they are asking for a three-year 
emergency programme to freeze present 
rents and contracts and to impose 
rents for new dwellings in proportion to 
the tenants’ incomes. The strike was 
ordered several weeks ago to put a punch 
behind these demands. It took place 
despite the eleventh-hour effort by the 
government to prevent it by approving on 
Monday some emergency financial 
measures to promote housing. 

At present many people are spending 
from 40 to 60 per cent of their earnings 
on a home which is often miserably 
inadequate. The shortage of low-priced 
workers’ flats is one of the most dramatic 
consequences of the great population shift 


Info "M* toWn 4 which,in 
m oreijhan ten year*, has'quit* 
ftradstbtjud patterns of Italian fife, mm; 
J957 *>roe *7 «rilHon,pec|i}e f a 
the population, have changed their h 
The influx 'from the country into Milan 
and Turin is at the rate of between 2,000 
and 3,000 a week and it is proportionately 
as big into many smaller towns. 

One of the reasons why it has proved so 
difficult for towns to make building 
speculators respect their urban develop-* 
trient regulations v is that their finances, 
already under strain, have been thrown 
into disarray by the sudden expansion of 
their population. All Italian cities are 
hopelessly and irremediably in debt with 
no prospect of putting their flnaifces into 
order without a radical overhaul of 
municipal taxation. Most towns are too 
debt-ridden to provide the services 
required—drains, water supply, lighting 
and so forth—for the new building estates, 
so that time and again the houses stand 
empty for months and years waiting to be 
made habitable. 

Immediately after the war, when the 
communists looked powerful and strikes 
were the order of the day, large sums 
were devoted by the government to 
low-cost housing. Public investment at this 
time accounted for a quarter of all invest¬ 
ment in house-building. Today it 4 has 
dropped to a mere 7 per cent. For more 
than 20 years private builders have been 
given their head. No European country 
is so devoid of parks. In Naples the 
speculators ignored even the rules of 
geology and the city is now more pre¬ 
carious than Venice. Every day some new 
crater appears in its streets or under the 
houses which have been built over a 
fragile honeycomb of caves and cata¬ 
combs. 

A law to expropriate building areas at 
non-speculative prices was passed in 1962 


tion into Uli. But in view of the likelihood 
of another Nigerian offensive in the 
next few weeks, the emphasis in current 
Biafran military planning is being placed 
more on defence. The Biafrans expect the 
main Nigerian thrust to be a two-pronged 
attack from Elele and Ohoba in the south¬ 
west and from Okigwi in the north-east 
The Nigerian intention, the Biafrans 
believe, will be to by-pass Owferri, and 
break through to Uli airstrip. - . 


If there is to be no peace, what Will, be 
the outcome of continued though sporadic 
fighting ? General OjUkwu is deluding 
hmpeif when he talks about the proba¬ 
bility of a military victory for feikfra. 
But from all the evidence available in 


Biafra, General G6wdn is suffering from 
th$ same kind of .delusion* Provided the 
flowof strins and ammunition into Biafra 
can be maintained—andjt is an important 
proviso—the prospects a Nigeria^ 
military vtetb*y are. ytA m* 4 
eve^AmVrince oewafia 
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NORTH BROKEN 
HILL LIMITED 


Highlights of 
Annual Meeting' 
held In Melbourne, 
October 30.1969 


The Annual Meeting of North Broken Hill Limited was 
held in Melbourne on October 30, ig6g * 

The Chairman of Directors, MR. M. L. BAILLIEU, 
» presided. Highlights of his address were : 

THE YEAR’S RESULTS 

The results for the year ended June 30, 1969, confirmed the 
confidence the chairman expressed at last year’s annual meeting. 

World prices for lead and zinc showed a steady upward trend 
during the year. Free world lead consumption rose 7 per cent, 
in ig68 and latest estimates show a further 5 per cent, rise in 
1969. Zinc consumption rose 11 per cent, in 1968 and a similar 
increase is estimated for 1969. 

The average price for silver for the year was 175 cents 
compared with 178 cents for the previous year. 

During the year the Company reduced its stock of zim 
concentrates and has since the end of the year sold 16,300 tons 
of low grade zinc concentrate from slime dump treatment at 
satisfactory prices. 

It has recently been decided to treat the De Ravay residue 
dump which is estimated to contain 750,000 tons of material 
assaying 1.5% lead, 2.7% zinc and 1.5 ozs. silver. 

With metal prices at present levels royalty repayable to the 
N.S.W. Government on the upper level of the Company’s profit 
from its operations at Broken Hill would be calculated at the top 
rate of 50 per cent. s 

THE MINE 

Despite some loss of time due to an industrial dispute the 
tonnage of ore produced at the mine was satisfactory and grade 
was higher than the previous two years. Ore reserves have been 
maintained and underground development is well ahead of require¬ 
ments. Exploration drilling within the mine has been deferred 
pending the deepening of No. 3 Shaft. This Shaft is now at target 
depth of 5,200 feet and the next task will be to equip it and 
develop drilling sites to test the potential of the mine below the 
existing lowest developed area on No. 28 level. 

EXPLORATION 

Testing of the Northern Leases at Broken Hill was continued. 
265,000 feet have been drilled since 1942 in this area. A small 
exploratory shaft is being considered to investigate intersections 
in the Silver Peak/Potosi area. Exploration away from Broken 
Hill was continued. The search for base metal orebodies was 
extended from areas of known mineralisation and good outcrop 
to adjacent soil covered areas which are believed to have the 
same potential. Follow up bed-rock drilling will commence soon. 

North will take a 19J per cent, interest in an open cut 
mining operation on a copper deposit at Kanmantoo in South 
Australia with Broken Hill South Limited, Electrolytic Zinc Com¬ 
pany of Australasia Limited and McPhar Geophysics Limited. 

Production will be at the rate of 750,000 tons of ore per 
annum for 7 yean and the ore grade to the mill will be 
approximately 1 per cent, copper. Further exploration to 
determine the orebody at depth and to investigate the surrounding 
area will be undertaken. 

LEAD AND ZINC 

Despite a forecast lead surplus during 1969, shortages 
developed. United Nations estimates for 1970 again show a lead 
surplus r but past experience leads to the belief that that surplus 
might not be fully realised^ and this, together with the present 
buoyant demand for lead, show a position which would be 
satiftfhetory to lead producers next year. 

The situation with regard to zinc is also satisfactory. 

INVESTMENTS 

♦North’* jnOst important investment is its interest in The 
’Broken Hill Associated Smelters in which the Company holds 
million sfifue*. 


The Broken Hill Associated SmelteiV Pty. Ltd. zinc plant * 
is now operating satisfactorily following some interruptions to > 
production 'due to developmental difficulties and a fire in the 
electrolytic division. Lead and silver operations ‘were adversely 
affected by interruptions to concentrate deliveries resulting from ' 
industrial action at Broken Hill. * ' * 

Kembla Coal and Coke Pty. Ltd., wholly .owned by B.H.A.S., 
Ians to doiAle its coal production to 2,250,006 (6ns per annum 
y i 973 - R has reserves of approximately 2QO million tons of 
high grade coking coal in its leases at Coal Cliff, production may 
be further increased. 

9 Full benefit from new plant being installed at Metal 
Manufactures will not be felt until the middle of 1930. During 
the year Metal Manufactures expanded its interests in refining, 
fabricating and manufacturing both in Australia and overseas* 
Demand for Metal Manufactures' products in the firs{ half of 
1969 and the general buoyant state of the economy indicate (hat 
1969 should again be a satisfactory year. 

9 The receipt Of a higher dividend from The Electrolytic 
Refining and Smelting Company of Australia limited contributed 
to North’s increased investment income for the year, and a similar 
dividend is expected during the current year. 

Mount Lyell will cease delivery of blister copper to E.R. & S. 
at the end of 1969, and will deliver in its place concentrates 
containing about 5,000 tons of copper per annum. 

Treatment of Scrap plays an important part in the operations 
of E.R. & S. For the year ended June 30, copper recovered by 
the company from scrap, either purchased or from toll charge 
arrangements, amounted to 33,000 tons. Without scrap it is 
doubtful if the Port Kembla smelter could sustain operations. 

In times of rising copper prices, tax law requirements for 
E.R. 8c S. to value the substantial quantity of copper which it has 
m circuit at a price reflecting the rise and taxation levied on 
paper profits, tend to distort E.R. & S.’s true profits from.its 
operations. 

9 Alcoa of Australia Limited, in which North has a 12% 
interest, is rapidly expanding its production facilities and markets. 
The capacity of the alumina refinery will be increased from 
830,000 tons to 1,250,000 tons per annum by the end of 1970. 
Exports of alumina will then exceed 1 million tons. The establish* 
ment of a second alumina refinery in the Pinjarra district by 
30th June, 1973, has been agreed with the Western Australian 
Government. 

At Point Henry the company has expanded the aluminium 
smelter from 40,000 tons per annum to 90,000 tons. Of the new 
production 30,000 tons of aluminium ingot will be exported 
annually to Japan. Semi-fabric ating facilities at Point Henry are 
being expanded. The company’s 150 megawatt power station was 
officially opened in March, 1969. 

In 1968 the company earned a consolidated profit of 
$5,800,000 compared with $2,850,000 in 1967. Results in 1969 
continue to show improvement. 

9 Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd, reported 
Mother satisfactory year. 

• Tasman Petroleum Limited, in which North has an effective 
32^% interest, has been granted an extension of 564 square 
miles to its petroleum exploration licences on the New Zealand 
continental shelf* Most of these licences have been farmed out, 
and offshire (frilling is expected to commence early in 1970. 
Tasman has a royalty interest in any petroleum produced from 
these licences at the rate of iq% until the royalties aggregate 
$5 million and 9% thereafter. 

CONCLUSION 

Current prices for lead and zinc are satisfactory and, with 
consumption of these metals increasing, North appears to be able 
to look forward optimistically to the future. In addition to the 
Company’s great strength in its leases at Broken Hill and its 
investments, its geological and exploration staff are gaining in 
aqd confidence year by year and could greatly increase 
the Company’s present known resources. v 
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sympathy of the disestablished militant 
Buddhists, of “progressive^ Catholics 
and very likely of most of the relatively 
few students Who are" ready to ; fisk the 
dangers of political'involvement. It ifc 
generally accepted, though impossible to 
prove, that as a southerner he has a 
strong appeal to fellow-southerners. 

The most politically active of the 
general’s sympathisers have for some time 
been canvassing support for the idea of a 
“ third force ” in Vietnam. However 
General Minh has not let himself be 
drawn on this subject. The three points 
on which the “ third force” people more 
or less agree are that a new South Viet- 


and led to a political storm. Its Christian 
Democrat promoter was blamed for losing 
the party votes. The law itself is rarely 
invoked because most towns are too poor 
to buy the areas even at a low price. 
Another law intended to control urban 
development has led to an artificially 
stimulated building boom—a rush to build 
before the new regulations apply. The 
result has been higher prices for building 
materials and hence even higher rents. 

New workers* houses are few and too 
expensive for a large part of the popula¬ 
tion. On the edge of the big cities the 
immigrants pile into the shanty towns. 
In Rome there are some 60,000 living 
in these shacks without sanitation or 
cemented floors. Their plight has drawn 
the attention of young Catholic groups 
who are fighting for the relief of these 
second-class citizens. A priest, Don 
Roberto Sardelli, has frequently appealed 
to the mayor on their behalf. Some weeks 
ago the shack dwellers set fire to their 
cabins in protest against the indifference 
of the municipal authorities to the con¬ 
ditions in which they live. 

Housing has been one of the issues 
behind the recent industrial strikes, par¬ 
ticularly in Turin where Fiat workers 
14 imported ” from the south are sleeping 
in the railway station rather than spend 
money on a bed. But Wednesday’s general 
strike ia naturally more than a protest 
over housing. It comes in the middle of 
a much vaster labour struggle (see page 
84) and marks the point at which the 
unions, who were at first carried along by 
the tide, are beginning to recover control 
and initiative. Two general strikes earlier 
this year, called by the federations acting 
jointly, produced results. The first led to 
an increase of pensions ; the second to the 
abolition of regional wage differentials. 
This time the unions are asking for some¬ 
thing less categorical ; their demands are 
woolly and imprecise. All the same they 
have already obtained a first reaction in 
the cabinet's t hasty approval of a hous¬ 
ing bill, and the unions are right when 
they claim that this is a proof of their 
power to act for and represent the 
workers. 

They also claim that by forcing the 
government's hand they in no way 
derogate from the authority or the 
prerogative^ o£&arHament or the political 
parties. This)^fy be true in theory but 
it is the Weakest of parliament itself 


and the total inability of the parties to 
get their reforms through parliament 
(where vital issues such as the schools and 
health service have stagnated for years) 
that allow the unions to fill a void in 
Italian democracy. The development is 
interesting ; it could be exciting. But it 
raises queries about the constitutional con¬ 
sequences which must make the politicians 
think hard. 

Vietnam 

Finger in the wind 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The political future of President Thieu 
has been the object of much Saigon 
gossip during the past couple of weeks. 
Mr Thieu’s popularity was badly dama¬ 
ged last month when he imposed an 
austerity tax programme that has 
caused a general -upsurge of prices. Soon 
after this General Duong Van Minh, hero 
of the 1963 coup against Diem and leader 
of the first post-Diem government, began 
to make his first public political remarks 
since his return last autumn from exile 
in Bangkok. 

From time to time there has been talk 
that President Thieu might try to assoc¬ 
iate General Minh with his government, 
for instance by creating a national advisory 
council with Minh as chairman. The 
Americans in Saigon may have been 
interested in this scheme, but it is doubtful 
whether Mr Thieu ever really thought 
it workable. Vietnamese who know Minh 
say that he for his part never had any 
intention of accepting such an appoint¬ 
ment. This has been borne out by General 
Minh's recent public statements. 

These are a little vague, very likely 
intentionally so, but they do seem to add 
up to a challenge to the president. 
•General Minh has suggested that public 
opinion be sounded either by a 44 people’s 
convention ” or by a referendum frep from 
control by the government. He has 
admitted that this could be a. risky 
business, but says that any 44 confusion ” 
would be worth whije if it resulted in a 
more widely supported .government^ ? 

This rtfistt The question of^Gdddral 
Minh’s own basis of support. It is hard 
to give a definite picture of his following 
in South Vietnam. He has rhp actiye 


namese government should declare peace 
to be its major objective ; that Washing¬ 
ton should cease to dominate S&igon ; 
and that there should be radical social 
reform. All three points are more com¬ 
plicated than they look at first glance. 

Even the most peace-minded of General 
Minh’s sympathisers do not believe that 
the war can he ended just like that. One 
Catholic professor put it like this : 44 The 
government that docs not first and fore¬ 
most pursue peace will never be popular, 
but if it were to make peace at once it 
would be destroyed.” It seems that most 
third-force people do not want any sort 
of coalition with the communists. General 
Minh himself says that the Americans 
have made more than enough cortces- 
sions in the Paris negotiations. The 
rather vague idea is that once a really 
popular government is established in 
Saigon it will be able to do a purely 
Vietnamese deal with the Vietcong from 
which both sides emerge with honour. 

T he demand that the Americans take 
a hack seat in all this Contains even more 
contradictions. Not only do the third- 
forcers want some measure of military 
support until peace is achieved. They 
also consider American political support 
essential to help them into power. There 
is something naive, to boot, in their belief 
that the Vietcong will find them accept¬ 
able because they plan to carry out “ a 
real social revolution ” : if they did that 
they would l^e the most formidable 
government ever to confront the commu¬ 
nists in South Vietnam. 

But for all their woolliness these people 
have seized on the two political issues 
where President Thieu is weakest. Mr 
Thieu calls for more war, at an increasing 
cost to the South Vietnamese, without 
having convinced people that his 
austerity measures will remove the 
injustices that scar their society. 44 Viet- 
namisation,” in the eyes °4 his critics, 
means fighting the Americans 4 war for 
them. • The third-forcers say they will 
change, this. There is no doubt that 44 an 
end to thjb war ** and “ South Vietnam 
for tbe'Sotfth Vietnamese “ would be 
popular slogans. If President Thieu can 
reduce the complaints about his austerity 
programme*, and remove popular unease 
* about hit War policy* General Minh may 
prove to have little stamina. But for the 
moment he does seem to have the 
jfta&tngs of a /credible opposition. 
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In the meantime what's been happening to Granada since their new contract, July 1968 ? 

Greater Coverage 
Higher Ratings 
No rate increase 
Dominant share of Audience* 

*Tol*l wttpw of BBC lh» An* T\tp Tm itaca M*y 

Granada Television tops the lot 
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Reuters flashes 
stock market prices around 
the globe in seconds. 

IBM hasa share 
in the credit. 


A Frankfurt broker needs the latest London 

E rices. His colleague in Milan wants the 
itest from Paris. They both get what they 
need in seconds - via Reuters Economic 
Services. 

This is a new venture for Reuters, and a 
highly successful one - as Peter Salinson 
can tell you. Peter is one of IBM United 
Kingdom’s experts in information systems, 
and he's been involved on this project from 
the very start. His job is to help Reuters 
ensure that its IBM computer installation 
in London is always functioning at maxi¬ 
mum efficiency - flashing share prices from 
the world’s Stock Exchanges to business¬ 
men everywhere, as fast as they happen. 

Helped by IBM's experience in the latest 
data processing techniques, Reuters Econo¬ 
mic Services are growing internationally 
at an astounding rate - and proving highly 
profitable. So Peter Salinson and his IBM 
colleagues are doing two very worthwhile 
jobs. They're helping Reuters become 
more profitable and efficient; and enabling 
businessmen the world over to taka Van¬ 
tage of that efficiency. In this, as u&friany 
other fields, IBM is making a sigwible 
contribution. { 
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IBM UnitefjCilgdom Limited, London W4. Petit Salinson and Reuters Chief Systems Analyst at the London offices of Reuters Economic Sendees. 
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A roar in the 
old lion yet 



So what does Kiesingar think of Banal ? 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
There are hard swallowers in the land 
who still go on saying “ Herr Bundes- 
kanzler ” when they mean Herr Kiesinger. 
You could hear some of them at it when 
the Christian Democratic .Union held its 
party conference at Mainz early this week, 
ilerr Kiesinger himself, his silver mane 
umuffled, played the part of the 
negligibly wounded lion convalescing in 
expectation of lording it again. He roared 
effectively enough to be re-elected chair¬ 
man by 38b votes out of the 471 cast. 
But this, as everybody knew^ would be 
for only two years, and there was no 
other contestant. Whether he will be the 
party’s candidate for the chancellorship 
iri the general election of 1973 is a 
different matter. 

Although Ilerr Kiesinger was not 
handled roughly at Mainz he was not 
spared criticism. “ It's time,' 1 the party's 
secretary-general, Herr Bruno Heck, 
remarked not all that cryptically, “ that 
the party was standing on its feet instead 
of its head.” He went on to reproach the 
party for having neglected to cultivate 
the questioning urban middle classes, the 
“ intellectuals,” and the press. It had 
relied complacently upon its now flabby 
profile ; people were saying that whoever 
preferred safety and comfort to striking 
out for new shores was a presumptive 
Christian Democrat voter. 

The conference was held too soon after 
the party’s expulsion from office for the 
delegates to be ready with practical 
counter-measures. But at Tuesday’s 
elections for five vice-chairmen and a 
central, executive .they selected the team 
of leaders under whom they intend to 
begin to fight back. In many people's 
opinion the coming roan is 45-year-old 
Herf JRaiher Bariel, the party's confident 
leader in the Bundestag. But it is too early 
to be sure, Herr Barzel’s three, most 
prominent rivals at present are Herr 
Gerhard Stoltenberg, the 46-year-old 
foripi^r minister for scientific; research, 
the 39-year-okf chief 
miihsfer ; of., /fchinelan4,-l > al^tfiate l , and 
Herr Hans Katzer, dip 50-year-ola one- ’ 
time minister of labour. 


Just hqw catt*. 

How t horot^ty;.4emdcwi? & 

• far united Anther*;1.^nsl$fe*eck- 
party confej^tM^; ^ ^ he?4 %,the 

spring.. The party cleariy jpt^Rd^itp pay 
more attention thahm die past to 
domestic social muff?* But it is also set on 
exposing the risks that the Brandt*Scheel 
government is about to take in pursuing 
an active Ostpolitik The west German 
ambassador in Moscow infomiecj , the 
Russian government last week that Bonn 
was ready to begin talks oh mutual ‘ 
renunciation of force-*-which led Herr 
Kiesinger to reproach Herr Brandt tor 
paving the way for general acceptance 
of the Soviet-dominated status quo in 
east Gennany and central Europe. 

Lebanon 

A threat or a 
protection ? 

FROM OMR BEIRUT CORRESPONDENT 

On Thursday a battle broke out at Naba- 
tiyeh in southern Lebanon between the 
army and the Palestinian commandos. 
This was the first crack in the agreement 
signed two weeks ago in Cairo. Before 
this the agreement had been going 
according to plan : the larger commando 
groups had withdrawn ; the army had 
released its prisoners. 

The details of the agreement—if it sur¬ 
vives—remain secret but it is thought 
that the balance goes something like 
this. The commandos have lost in that 
they will have no fixed bases in southern 
Lebanon and must keep away from the 
villages. They have gained in that they 
will have greater control than before over 
the refugee camps, and in the lessening of 
restrictions on their movements and their 
efforts to recruit volunteers. 

In some ways the situation in Lebanon 
now is as it was in Jordan after the first 
confrontation between Fatah and the 
Jordanian army but before the Israeli 
attack on the Jordanian village Karameh 
in March 1968. The battle at Karameh 
was a decisive moment for the develop¬ 
ment of the resistance movement and the 
Jordanian attitude to it. A similar 
situation may be building up in Lebanon. 
Though the Lebanese have more money 
to spare than the Jordanians, they have 
never used it to create a strong army. 
This was mainly because of their deep- 
seated belief that Lebanon would never 
be attacked—a belief shattered by the 
Israeli attack on Beirut airpcjmftt the end 
of last year. 

Even the most isolationist Lebanese 
now recognise the need for a stronger 
defence force, The dangerous situation 
of the villages borderrogon Israel was 
empfwltecl .recently ; By, (to arrival in 
Beirut -of refugees stjch vfllajje 

A 

is that^L^bai^ is fipt prepared to iirro 


and fat$fy tt$. frontier ■ the 

be 

;border seftlemedbt.dn 
Israeli{setfj^^itSa- 
This concept of the commandos acting as 
a protection to Lebanon rather than as 
a threat gained ground during l$ft 
month’s ends and appeals to •some 
influential sections of Lebanese public 
opinion. -» > / JY ; 

Meanwhile Lebanon's ^crisis 

drags on—though President Jielou r had 
■ promised that the country would some* 
how have a government before Indepen¬ 
dence Day on November 2and; v TKb 
ambiguity of the army’s true attitude to 
the commandos prevents the Crystallisa¬ 
tion Of political alignments. Mr,Kara* 
meh’s position is said to have been eroded 
by his long delay in forming a cabinet but 
there is nobody on the political scene Udio 
looks likely to succeed better.-The right- 
wing Christian party, the Triple Alliance, 
is still in a state of Hamletish indecision 
over the army-commando agreement* The 
former president, Mr GhamOuft> has back* 
tracked slightly from his initial statement 
of support for the agreement and the 
Phalange group (also part of the Triple 
Alliance), which was first to endorse the 
army’s apparent readiness to accept 
coexistence with the commandos, is now 
showing signs of restiveness. 

Newspaper Columnists are expressing 
the growing demand for much moi&Basic 
changes. One of them, Mr Ed^uatd 
Saab, speaks of “ an amorphous Lebanon 
in a state of mental hibernation 
desperately clinging to its past” 5 "And 
a few days ago a Christian intellectual 
delivered a forceful attack on Lebanon’s 
sacred National Pact between Moslems 
and Christikns. 



corhmando. and Bttitani wa ganarat ' '***_ 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


Japan _ 

Fuel for militants 

Last , weekend thousands of Japanese 
students, armed with petrol bia)» and 
iron bars, tried unsuccessfully to get to 
Tokyo airport in order to prevent the 
prime minister, Mr Sato, from setting out 
on hit trip to Washington* There are at 
least two reasons for the prolonged vio¬ 
lence of students in Japan when their 
European counterparts seem to be grow¬ 
ing quieter. First, there as the deep- 
seated revulsion against a system of values 
inherited from an older, generation 
defeated in war, together with a newer 
dislike of, their elders' acquiescence in an 
imported American way of life. Second, 
there U the immediate grievance of the 
American-Japanese security treaty and 
the American presence on Okinawa, the 
outward and visible signs of defeat in war. 

The militant aversion of a relatively 
small number of Japanese students to 
postwar Japanese society has been com¬ 
pared to the attitude of many Germans 
to the Weimar republic after the first 
world war. There is the same almost 
total breakdown in communication 
between the older and younger genera¬ 
tions. Japanese student demonstrators are 
taught by their leaders to believe that 
revolution is near. They are told that the 
system of education, a brainchild of the 
American occupation, exists only to 
establish and extend the interests of the 
government. 

But the students are well aware of their 
isolation. For though there, is no agree¬ 
ment among them to draw back from 
violence, and although some of their 
methods are brutak they have in ^ fact 
managed to keep down the number of 
casualties. Thu is because the* militant 


leaders have been anxious to win public 
support. They have failed to get it. Now, 
with many of the militants in jail, the 
leadership has been eroded, and dis- 
oiganisea violence could increase. 

The campaign against the military link 
with America will continue, even if Mr 
Sato does obtain favourable conditions for 
the return of Okinawa. The security 
treaty is likely to be-indefinitely extended. 
The recent claim by the right-wing 
Komeito party that the United States 
has 33 Mace-B medium-range missiles on 
Okinawa, possibly with nuclear warheads, 
will no doubt further incense the 
militants. According to this report, these 
missiles are divided into four groups of 
eight, three of which are aimed at China 
and one at Japan and Korea. Though it 
is more likely that the latter are aimed 
at the far east of the Soviet Union, the 
report will arouse 'both right-wing 
nationalists and the radical left. 

India 

Still setting the 
pace 

FROM QUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Sixty-one Congress members having 
moved across to the opposition benches, 
Mrs Gandhi now heads a minority govern¬ 
ment—the first in India's parliamentary 
history. With about 210 members on her 
side in the 523-member house, the 
question on everyone’s mind is which of 
the opposition groups she will lean on to 
make sure of a majority. 

The answer suggested by the vote taken 
on Monday on an adjournment motion 
is that she may be able to survive without 
relying on any of them. The motion, 
which took the government to task for 
India's humiliation at the Islamic sum¬ 



mit at Rabat in September, lost by 306 
votes to 140 despite widespread indigna¬ 
tion over the rebuff which the govern¬ 
ment had invited by forcing its way into 
the conference. The bulk of the 140 
votes—something like 80 per cent—came 
from three groups, the Congress dissi¬ 
dents, the right-wing Swatantra party 
and the Jan Sangh. The two Socialist 
parties did make common cause with 
these three groups. But one made it clear 
that it had no intention of forcing the 
government out. The other, in keeping 
with its crusading militancy against Mrs 
Gandhi, did not voice such reservation 
publicly ; but it is common knowledge 
that half of its members would have 
defied th^*Jkarty whip if the future of the 
government had really been in danger. 

A Concerted bid to overthrow Mrs 
Gandhi therefore looks unlikely, the more 
so because thi Congress dissidents them¬ 
selves 1 are unwilling to launch a frontal 
assart. . Their/ declared itim is ^ ^eisure 
her'int^xdmlfig to terms with thertt'; dtis 
Is iii Ifeebjng With the hopes of a reunited 
party nursed by the average miniber on 
both sided of the CohgrtsS drvide. 
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The dissidents' strategy is farceurs 
Gandhi into a situation m which she has 
to turn either to. the Communists or to 
her erstwhile colleagues to stay in office. 
If she opts for the first alternative, she 
will indeed alienate many Congress mem¬ 
bers of parliament who now support her. 
But as things stand she wil^ ^eyer be 
faced, whh the hard choice whim, the 
dissidents want to force upon her. On 
most issues she can . count on enough 
support from the non-communist Opposi¬ 
tion to see her through. Of the 46 
members in the lower house who are either 
independents or belong to minor parties, 
the great bulk are on her side. So are 
the 25 members of the DMK, the regional 
party of Tamils. With this broad backing 
of moderate elements, she can successfully 
play off right against left to keep herself 
in power. 

With three-quarters of the Congress 
parliamentary party now behind her, she 
is trying to win over the party organisa¬ 
tions in the states which remain under 
the control of her opponents—Gujarat, 
Mysore and Uttar Pradesh, for example. 
As part of this effort, she has organised 
for this weekend a meeting of the party’s 
national council to which she expects 400 
or more of the 705 members to come. 
That would put her in a strong position 
to bargain for the support of state par¬ 
ties on her own terms. 

Of course, she will also seek to increase 
her popularity in the country at large. 
This will probably mean implementing 
the radical pledges made by the undivided 
Congress party which both sides still 
accept. Since the dissidents are anxious 
to prove that they are every bit as socialist 
as she is, they will have no choice but 
to go along with her—but she will pro¬ 
bably get the credit. 

Tanzania-Gambia 

You get free 
acupuncture with 
this railway 

1 1 - - - ,, 

On November 14th Zambia, Tanzania 
and China signed an agreement in 
Lusaka oti the construction of the 1,100- 
mfle railway to be buih from Zambia's 
Copperbeh to the sea at/Dar eg Salaam. 
Although this is not the final agreement 
it now looks certain that the Chinese will 
honour their offer land complete what is 
probably their largest single aid under¬ 
taking to date. It is estimated that-it will 
cost about £120 miUkHi exduding the 
rolling stock, and will* take 5 yefa to 
build. 

The idek of the foilway is notttew; 
iiideed, it was Cecil Rhodes .y^bo fifot pro¬ 
posed a Capit-tOiCaijfo; ralbvay.Britain, 
Canada and tjjfe Wbrfd havf:aR had 

k loot atttrihfce, biiif~ jhe projwf has 
always been turned down as uneconomic 
—that is, until die! arrival of the Chinese. 










Wore the - projected demonstrations the 
police^arrested lomej iflio far leftists 
around tlie country. The legal excuse 
^ that" they were checking whether 
‘ illegal organisations were being started 
anew. It is common knowledge that most 
of the ultra-left groups ih^JFraoce are 
direct successors of the Organisations 
banned in June 1968. The government 
allowed M. Alain Krivine, the trotskyist, 
to take part in the presidential election 
earlier this year. But \ last week M. 




mWAN bctAthlr* Zyt. Mils year. out last WCCK IVL. 

r - * Krivine 1 * wife and brother were taken 
into the net ; M. Krivine himself was 
presumably exempt because he is still 
doing his national service. 

M. Marcellin’s chief weapon was a 
mass mobilisation of the police—with 
new units, new weapons and reinforce¬ 
ments from the provinces. Les Halles, 
where the demonstrators were supposed 
to gather, became a fortress occupied by 
the police. At the Bastille, where the 
march was to end, special forces in their 
..new battle-dress and plain-clothes police¬ 
men were arresting anyone who looked 
young or insufficiently respectable. 

The official argument—that Paris must 
stay quiet because it is where the peace 
talks are being held—is not taken 
seriously by many people. The organisers 
of last weekend’s rally were ready to have 
a “ static demonstration ” limited to Les 
Halles: the government rejected the 
offer. M. Marcell in wanted a showdown. 
He issued a challenge to the communists, 

tVia C .L _ J ___ a. _j.!_ 


Maybe it .is still uneconomic, but 

g olitieal de^fepments in southern Africa 
gve left Zambia in a position where its 
main lines of communication to the sea 
pass through a pair of white-ruled 
cOpntnes. This made Zambia particularly 
eager to look north for an outlet, for its 
copper exports, and indeed for its imports. 

But it took the Chinese to come up with: 
the offtr to finance and build the railway. 

The dffef will not be without strings if 
the deal proposed by China is signed next 
year after the final survey is completed. , 

Zambia and Tanzania will undertake to 
buy consumer goods from China equal in 
value to the ** locally incurred costs ” of 
^construction. This means the project will 
provide a boost - to China’s foreign 
exchange earnings rather than .draining 
them. Locally incurred costs have been 

define# include purchases of equip- *ic irsucu a tuaucnge 10 me communists, 
ment apd ^ll w^ges—a large slide of the the chief sponsors of the demonstration, 
total cost. China can alto hope to win knowing that they were not in a mood 
" * * "* - to take it up seriously. The handling of 

the crowd on November 15 th has 
weakened the" arguments of the 
communists, who are in favour of peace¬ 
ful and- orderly mass processions. It may 
have strengthened the far left, which 
advocates tougher methods. 

Greece 

PRESS FREEDOM 

for cautious sub-editors 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 
The new Greek press law which lays down 
the tram-tracks along which Greek 
newspapers will be allowed to run them¬ 
selves has revealed a lot about the Papa- 

wr , • v -- ■ > dopoulos government’s ideas. It appears 

flAllntlAt t0 ^ ave t ^ iree objectives. First, it aims to 
s yauniiei curb the power of mass-circulation papers 
by making their operation more expensive. 
This has been done by modifying a 30- 
year-old privilege of duty-free newsprint. 

The allowance is now to be on a 
sliding scale, with less for the large- 
cnrculation dailies. A change in the tax 
System is liable to produce the same result. 
The proprietors of the big papels-r-y^ho 
until now have in effect enjoyed a, $uW 

J mtiai subsidy—are now left with the 
oici'of limiting circulation apdr TO$ffefoy 


the contract for the supply of rolling stock, 
which could yield it £25 million. 

How much do the Chinese stand to 
gain politically from the deal ? They 
nave engendered great goodwill among 
Zambian and Tanzanian leaders, possibly 
because of the steady stream of criticism 
of the project that emanates in particular 1 
from South Africa. But if a western 
nation had offered an aid dial with 
similar strings it is unlikely that iv would 
have been welcomed so enthusiastically. 
The Chinese won friends outside as well 
as inside the governments ; they scored a 
particular hit with their free acupuncture 
treatment which is given by clinic 
’supervisors in the bush. 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRfiPONOENT 

Order rdgris in PanVOn November 15th, 
when Frenchmen opposed to Arilerican 
policy in Vietnam wanted to show their 
support of, the Mobilisation marchers in 
washxH^^t|^! .people were arrested, 
^he a mass .demonstra¬ 

tion and^the smaller processions started 
here and there were rapidly dispersed. M 
Marcellin, the minister of, thfc interior/ 


could report to M. Chaban-DfcWs, thelEpw# influence or Of keeping up 
P titat minuter, that law agdorder hadron their profits. T -. 

, . Wr ll • * ^6^4d*® regime is determined tp/ 

The emphasis was on*^#ar.*Two days detpr fib- press from repeating ton# 


habits of the pre-coup era. The penal 
provisions of the new press law have 
been designed to this end. For instance, 
because the editor of an Athens daily who 
was also a member of parliament was 
able to get away with offences against 
the previous press law by claiming 
parliamentary immunity, in future depu¬ 
ties will not be allowed to qualify as 
either editors or publishers. A way around 
the laws of libel, used by some news¬ 
papers, was to induce a friendly deputy 
to table the same statement in the form 
of a parliamentary question. Now news¬ 
papers will be forbidden to publish the 
text of such questions until they have been 
answered in parliament. 

This particular point may be fair. 
There is, however, a harsher provision. 
If the principals of a newspaper are con¬ 
victed twice within five years of libel, 
or of “ offending religion ” or the king, or 
disclosing military secrets, or inciting 
sedition, or publishing obscenities, or 
propagating the views of outlawed 
parties, their papers will be suspended at 
least temporarily. In particularly serious 
cases, the court may disqualify the defen¬ 
dants from journalism—perhaps for life. 

The government’s third aim is to 
put an end to the ingenious tricks used 
by some unfriendly newspapers to 
harass the government. This practice has 
forced the authorities to resort* to 
blatantly unlawful methods of obstructing 
their circulation. Since the lifting of pre- 
publication censorship on October 3rd 
several papers have clearly implied their 
dislike of the regime by a clever use of 
banner headlines and cartoons. A classic 
headline appeared in Ethnos. Splashed 
across the front page in huge letters were 
the words “More Democracy ”—but 
above them in small print was the 
qualifying phrase “ Brandt risks . . . .” 

During October this technique boosted 
circulation by as much as 30 per cent. 
The game subsided when the newspapers 
concerned found that provincial authori¬ 
ties were ordering distributors to sell only 
a fractiqn of their normal circulation. The 
government denied it had issued orders 
for this, “ Quite obviously,” said the 
deputy prime minister, Mr Pattakos, “ the 
readers are disgusted with these provoca¬ 
tive headlines and have stopped buying 
the papers.” The new law now provides 
for up to five years’ imprisonment, and 
other penalties, for headlines, pictures or 
drawings u which do not reflect accurately 
the contents of the text, or may mislead 
the public.” 

At the bottom, of the government’s 
attitude to thf 4 piw Isjts disillusionment 
that it h*ft had so little support even ftt>m 
right-wing da$tfe$. Of the nine daily 
papers published m Athens only three 
genuinely support the regime; v tfieir 
total circulation is less than 100,opo copies 
a day. The other six <$^ay varying 
degrees of unfriendliness ; ojbhhostfility 
to *tiU punishable by martial tow. Between 
tfcemr they sell more than half a million 
copies a day. 
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TAN IMAGlNEERING 


the 


50brick 
house 





The 50 ‘brick* house is not a flight of fancy, but 
a distinct possibility for the I970*s. 

For ideas like these are made to work at Turner 
& Newall. We call it IMAGlNEERING—forward thinking 
engineered into profitable realities. 

Our super^brick* would not, of course, be a brick 
at all, but a 3,000 mm x 1,200 mm structural panel which 
would do everything a brick does—and much more. Two 
slices of asbestos-based sheet (a weathering membrane and 
an inner skin), with a filling of heat and sound insulation. 

Since it would provide the structure of the building, 
there would be no need for a steel or reinforced concrete 
frame. 

Self-contained ^Group 

All the companies to handle such a project are within the 
T&N group now*!* W Roberts Ltd, specialists in plastic 
building products, could manufacture die panel, using fire- 
resistant materials made by Turners Asbestos Cement Co. 
Ltd and Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd, with insulation 
supplied by Newalls Insulation & Chemical Co. Ltd and 


Sdllite Products Ltd. The house staircase 

might be pre-fabricated, with built-in Ferodo friction 

surfaces for added safety. 

T&N companies have the experience, know-how, 
research facilities and resources to make a reality of the 
super-* brick* today. 

The World of TAN 

Turner & Newall is an international group of 32 
industrial companies. Assets and annual sales both 
exceed £100 million. It employs some 40,000 people 
throughout the world. 

Jhe group is diversifying more and 
more as it expands its markets for 
asbestos, plastics, insulation and 
building materials. 

T&N will continue to grow as an 
international group, with profits to 
match. Thinking ahead and. making 
ideas work will help T&N achieve 
this aim. 



TURNER A NEWALL LIMI TED 

TumefVA$h*tto* Cement Qp. < Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd * ferodo Ltd ' Newalls 
Insulation Chemical Co -Ltd 1 • British Industrial Plastics Ltd • EnfetaiWing Components 
Ltd - J W. Roberts Ltd Stillite Products Ltd • Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd * Turners Asbestos 
Cement (Northern Ireland) Ltd and 22 overseas mining and manufacturing companies 


make ideas work 
inasbestos.piasties 
and insulation 

Ita/w 
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EXPORT INTELLIGENCE BRIEFING No. 11 —Opportunity Finland 


Britain in Finland 1970 

A year-long Trade Drive 
for British products in Finland 


O ver the last ten yean British exports to Finland have 
more than doubled and are expected to exceed 
£80,000,000 this year. Next year a series of Trade Fairs and 
Store Promotions will provide outlets for an even larger 
British share of this expanding EFTA market. 

Look at the events listed below and the product categories 
which they will highlight. For the serious exporter they offer 


splendid opportunities to sell in Finland and to assess the 
value of the market and the likely competition. Even if none 
of the events is suitable for promoting your product you can 
take advantage of the favourable climate for British goods 
which the Trade Drive will generate. 

The Board of Trade is assisting British firms at the 
following exhibitions. Why not join them ? 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES IN FINLAND 


International Trade Pair, Helsinki: 

17th to 27th September 

The major event of'Britain in Finland 1970 ' 
at which capital, semi-capital, consumer 
durables and consumer goods will be on 
display. There is already a waiting list for 
space at this event. 

■oat and Camping Show, Helsinki s 
13th to 22nd Mareh 

Nine per cent of Finland is covered by 55,000 
lakes, linked by waterways, navigable for 
small craft. Small boats are an important 
means of communication and recreation, 
and the expansion of demand clearly provides 
ample selling opportunities for camping and 
boating products. 

Finnish International Shoo Fair, 
HaMnkli 16th and 16th Mareh 

By exhibiting at this event British shoe manu¬ 
facturers can increase their share of this 
substantial market for both men's and 
women's footwear. 

British Marino Bqulpment Exhibition, 
Helsinki: April 

To be organised by the British Marine 
Equipment Council. A wide range of ships 
components and navigational‘aids will be 
exhibited. 



Obtain outrke assessments for individual 
produc^f jp.Finland. Advise on the official 
assistkitce^hat may be provided during 
business visits. Interest potential agents in 
ffjjibtid, tffroughour Commercial Officers, 
in prbducts of manufacturers who are not 
represented. Supply reports on the com- 
' meidat standing of potential agents and 
provide information on tariff and import 
$ fbe Finnish 


International Horn# and Lalaura 
Exhibition (Habltaro 70), Holalnkl: 

17th to 26th April 

This event could be a useful lead-in to the 
market for manufacturers hoping to take 
advantage of the Store Promotions in Finland 
later in the year. 

International Transport Exhibition, 
HaMnkli 22nd to 26th May 

All forms of transport equipment, materials 
handling equipment, industrial waste disposal 
and packaging equipment will be featured at 
this triennial event. 

British Enginssring Waak, Htlainkl: 
12th to 16th Oc t obar 

This Promotion is being organised by the 
London Chamber of Commerce in co-opera¬ 
tion with the Board of Trade. This event will 
consist of an exhibition with supporting 
technical symposia. 

Stera Promotions of consiimor goods: 
26th ti sp te mbar to 6th Ootobar 

Helsinki and the main provincial towns will 
be the venues for a series of simultaneous 
Store Promotions covering a wide range of 
consumer goods. Towns concerned will be: 
Tampere, Pietarsaari, Pori, Kokkola, Kuo¬ 
pio, Oulu, Turku, Vaasa, Lahti, Joensuu and 
Jyvaskyla. 


market. Provide free space and an exhibi¬ 
tion stand at joint ventures hi specialised 
trade fain. Assist at such events with 
collective advertising and help with pub* 
licity through the Central Office of Inform¬ 
ation. 

Rxport l anrl O B Bultethi 

You can learn abopt market pointers and 
specific«(por|c^ppftuntties on a daily basil 
thrOughasubscripfion to the Export SprVic? 
Buffett?, published by ExjjkMt Intelligence. 


Bualnaaa Machines and 
Equlpmant Exhibition, Holalnkl: 

19th to 24th Octobar 

Finnish business methods arc creating a 
growing demand for these products. British 
equipment is highly competitive and partici¬ 
pation in this event is being sponsored by the 
Business Equipment Trade Association. 

Food Fair, Holalnkl: 

11th to 16th Hovombor 

There is a growing demand for biscuits, sugar 
confectionery, coffee, chocolate, cereals, 
jams, sauces and flavouring products. 

Physicians' Days, Halalnkl: 

16th to 21st Hovombor 

British participation is being sponsored by 
the Association of the British Pharmaceutical 
Industry. This is a competitive market for 
hospital equipment and ethical drugs. 


Trad# Missions 

Throughout the year there will be a number 
of assisted Trade Missions to Finland 
organised by the BNEC/Export Council for 
Europe. 



Call EXPUflT 
MimiGENCE 

at the Board of Trade 


H-248 M3lT«ta 88*143 
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Communist Affairs 


THE WORLD 


Take away those rusty nails 


What to do with frustrated young people 
who are too bright for their jobs is a 
growing problem for the Soviet authori¬ 
ties. A good example was recently 
described in lzvestia. 

The affair started when a group of 
\oung workers employed 'in the engine 
lepair works of the Soviet railways at 
Krasnoyarsk wrote a letter of complaint 
to lzvestia. They did not complain about 
the equipment of their workshop. The 
surroundings were pleasant and their tools 
up to date. But they complained about 
what the\ called the “rusty nails ” in this 
modern establishment, about th£ primitive 
methods of running the place and the 
foremen who could only shout and swear. 

The newspaper did not print the letter, 
hut it sent a team of correspondents to 
Krasnoyarsk to investigate. When the 
journalists, puzzled by the sophisticated 
tone of the letter, asked the signatories 
who had helped them to draft it, they 
w ere told, “ We did it ourselves ” ; and 
one young workman added, “ We 
are slightly literate.” Out of 42 repair 
workers, one was a graduate, 7 were study¬ 
ing for a degree in the evening and an¬ 
other 16 had either the Russian equivalent 
of A-levels or a diploma from a technical 
college. 

The conflict was really between these 
educated newcomers on one side and the 
foremen and their assistants and cronies 
on the other. The young men complained 
about the incompetence and double 
standards of the “ little tsars.” The old- 
timers would come to work drunk, arrive 
late, sleep during the night-shift, and 
always got away with it. They, on the 
other hand, were getting black marks for 
all sorts of minor or imaginary sins. The 
real reason for the foreman’s hostility was 
that they were questioning his authority, 
suggesting that modern .equipment should 
be given to skilled men and so on. Before 
writing to lzvestia , they had sent a letter 
to the headquarters of the north Cauca¬ 
sian railways with a critical analysis of 
the technical organisation of their work¬ 
shop. They go£ ^a^reply advising them 
to stop grumbling. ., ' 

Situations like' ihis Are likely to ^become 
more and more typical, Every year nearly 
three, million young, people in the Soviet 


Union reach the tenth form, that is to 
say the Russian equivalent of A-level. 
Less than a million can hope to continue 
higher studies either full-time or in the 
evening. Another million or so may get 
into a technical school. So there are 
botli the frustrations of those who cannot 
go on with their studies and the unrest 
of those who, like the young men of 
Krasnoyarsk, get a job below their quali¬ 
fications. 

The unrest of better educated young 
people is not a purely Russian pheno¬ 
menon. But in the Soviet Union the 
growing clash between competence and 
authority will tend to undermine the 
hierarchical order inherited from Stalin 
and never really dropped. lzvestia 
argued that in their conflict with the 
young workmen at Krasnoyarsk the 
foreman, Mr Tomashevsky, and hi?% 
deputy, Mr Yablonovsky, were “ clashing 
with the spirit of the times, and this spirit 
you can neither sack nor remove to 
another post.” But, in the long tun, the 
same spirit of the times may lead Russia \ 
julers farther than they wish, or can 
afford, to go. 

Lenin 

One prophet they'll 
stand by 


The Soviet communist party and all 
foreign parties in communion with it are 
making a great thing of the forthcoming 
centenary of Lenin’s birth. April 22, 1970, 
is still some way off, but the preparations 
for celebrating it have been going on for 
so long that some people in eastern Europe 
thought last April that the centenary had 
already arrived. They surpass what was 
done to celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of Karl Marx’s birth last year. In any 
case that occasion was marred by various 
undesirable—from the Russian point of 
view—elements who jumped on the band¬ 
wagon and claimed Mailt as one of their 
own .prophets. 

This cannot happen ,so easily with 
> Lenin, who was ideologically sound—-and 


un-liberal. The Russian^ have had no 
qualms about publishing a completely new 
edition of Lenin’s works in 55 impressive 
volumes. Presumably it is hoped that every 
Russian bookshelf will now have at least 
a handy selection of Lenin’s works. 

The emotional side of the Lenin cult is 
not neglected either. Five volumes of 
reminiscences about him are coming out. 
New plays, novels, television documen¬ 
taries, busts and paintings have been 
commissioned by the dozen. Every day 
when he opens his daily paper the 
ordinary Russian can learn some new little 
titbit about Lenin’s life. It must be 
increasingly difficult to find new angles 
for the Leniniana section of a paper, 
but editors are clearly trying hard. A 
recent story in Pravda about an electric 
grid built to coincide with the route 
Lenin took to his exile in Siberia is one 
of the better efforts. 

In eastern Europe, too, the Lenin cen¬ 
tenary campaign is gathering momentum. 
The citizens of Passewalk in east Germany 
have received a pat on the back for 
devising new and imaginative ways of 
linking the Lenin centenary with their 
everyday struggle against waste and 
inefficiency. East German youth organi¬ 
sations are staging big recruiting cam¬ 
paigns as part of their Lenin drive (Lenin 
Aufgebot). Poland’s party leaders have 
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just passed a resolution in praise of 
Lenin, but the Poles as a whole have 
shown considerably less zeal about the 
Campaign than have the east Germans. 
So has Mr Radar's government in Hun¬ 
gary. Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, 
is taking the Lenin centeriary very 
seriously indeed—as befits a regime that 
is embarking on full-scale ideological 
rearmament. 

In Jugoslavia there have recently been 
plenty of articles about Lenin. But they 
have been mainly factual and completely 
detached, with no trace of the excessively 
pious tone of what has been written in 
other marxist countries. This is how 
one would expect a veteran communist 
country to look at one of the prophets 
whose teachings it has largely discarded. 
Elsewhere there has not been much 
interest in the centenary, except among 
committed communists. The Russians tried 
to get President Nyerere of Tanzania 
interested when he visited Moscow in 
October, but apparently he politely said 
that in his country Lenin’s ideas were 
“highly valued” and left it at that. 

But the Russians will not he deterred 
from pressing on with what they clearly 
consider an important struggle against 
those who want to “ build bridges.” They 
particularly dislike the “ convergence 
theory,” according to which the world 
is rapidly moving towards a single indus¬ 
trial society. This heresy, by all accounts, 
has quite a few adherents in Russia. In 
the struggle against it they stand by the 
memory of Lenin, the aggressive revo¬ 
lutionary who never compromised. 

China 

Too few men? Let 
the women work 

. . ■ " ■■■ 1 1 u 1 ‘ 4 - ■ 1 ■ ■■ 

The Chinese have come no closer to solv¬ 
ing their woman problem than anyone 
else. They have been preaching sexual 
equality tor, half a century—'Mao was 
writing tracts on the subject even before 
the Chinese communist party was 
founded—and they committed themselves 
tp equal pay at least. 13 years before 
Harold Wilson thought of it. But all their 
best intentions .have not managed to bring 
Ghfoefo women Up to the communists’ 
eman&pated idea. -Now it looks as if the 
teadfermip may be having another try 
at doh^tkMnetning about it 

The party journal, Red Flag, recently 
revealed how little the role of women 
in the country has changed since the 
communists;::^ fo power. An article 
entitled Women Constitute »Tre- 
tfiehdouj Revofutionary Force ,r described 
how . sfrne Womenin an agricultural pro¬ 
duction bri#a<J< In Heilungkiang province 
had comeoutof thei homes to help with 
the spring and supither ploughing. The 
incident Wasshould it 
have been- noleworthy at all, 

since even .t^flHtionaJ China women 
helped out mrlarm ; and, according 
to commu^HEWudtrine, women should 
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have been participating in collective 
labour these many years. But the clear 
implication of the Red Flag piece was 
that today even this kind of work is 
unusual for women. 

The reasons the article gave for the 
failure of women to work were the classic 
ones that have been cited continually since 
1949—with the one difference that now 
everything is blamed on that pernicious 
“ revisionist,” Liu Shao-chi. First there 
is the problem of children and housework ; 
the creches and social services that were 
promised years ago in order to free women 
for labour have not yet materialised. Then 
there is male prejudice towards women— 
the feeling that they are “ absent-minded 
and careless in their work ”—and the 
reluctance of male cadres to recruit them. 
And third there is the attitude of women 
themselves—conservative, superstitious, 
unwilling to study and unenthusiastic 
about work. The article proposed no new 
method of dealing with these persistent 
problems except more study of Mao’s 
thoughts. But it did suggest that an even 
bigger obstacle may soon be removed. 

Chinese plans for mobilising women 
into the work force have always stumbled 
on one important economic fact of life— 
unemployment. It was all very well to 
insist that women should emancipate 
themselves through work if there was 
enough work to go around. But there 
has never been full employment in the 
cities and even the rural areas appear 
to have had an excess of hands. And, as 
in Britain and everywhere else, when jobs 
are scarce women are the last to get them 
and the first to be sacked. The Chinese 
have made serious efforts to recruit 
women only when the labour market 
appeared to be expanding. In the rural 
areas of China, today may be another 
time of labour expansion. 

Red Flag argued that the Heilungkiang 
brigade faced a problem of insufficient 
manpower because men were needed to 
work on irrigation projects, capital con¬ 
struction, livestock breeding and even 
manure collection—which used to be a 
female speciality. These are not new 
demands on rural manpower which would 
justify new recruitment. But other press 
reports of a major new programme to 
boost agriculture and decentralise industry 
may explain why a reallocation of rural 
labour could be needed. If small-scale 
factories are to be set up in every rural 
commune, as Mao has ordered, then 
labour will have to be siphoned off from 
agriculture to man them. Since men are 
assumed to be more skilled, they would 
presumably be assigned to the factories 
and women would be recruited to fill 
their places in the fields. 

But women in the country may yet be 
preserved from another effort to emanci¬ 
pate them. The forced migration of an 
estimated 25 million townspeople is pro¬ 
viding a new; pool of rural labour Which 
imay mbre thin fill the needs of Mao's 
new programme. If women are called out 
on a large scale as well, this would be 
as good an indication as any that what 
Mao has launched is another revolution. 
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East Germany . 

Hard work and no 
wine or pop 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

More than two years ago an agreement 
was reached between east Germany and 
Hungary on the temporary migration of 
Hungarian workers to labour-short east 
Germany. The original plan provided 
places for 8,000 young Hungarian men and 
women, 'to be followed by more contin¬ 
gents at regular intervals, between 
10,000 and 11,000 young Hungarians 
have been recruited by east German firms 
since November 1967. But it now appears 
that the programme is falling apart. 

Many of the Hungarians have drifted 
back home before their contracts ex¬ 
pired, despite repeated official emphasis 
on the desirability of mobility of labour. 

A major objection, ironically, is the 
well-known one which has sent many 
refugees from communism back from 
western Europe to the more leisurely 
pace of a socialist state—“ we were 
expected to work too hard for a decent 
wage.” For east Germany is the only 
communist country which expects, and 
gets, a reasonable effort from its work 
force. This leads logically to complaints 
that the Germans are too serious and 
earnest, take their political indoctrination 
excessively seriously and tend to place the 
Hungarians, even when fully trained, into 
lowly, semi-skilled posts. Some Hungarian 
women found themselves being used as 
kitchen staff and canteen workers ; a 
number of them have already gone back 
home. And in one factory, it was 
reported recently, 350 Hungarians, all 
trained in skilled trades, were being used 
for the routine assembly of television sets. 
There have been isolated complaints 
about low wages and high living costs, but 
most reports show that the Hungarians 
are being paid the same as east Germans 
(generally more than in Hungary) and 
enjoy the some social insurance and other 
benefits. The Hungarians, however, resent 
the absence of cheap wine, as well as the 
dim view taken by east Germans of long 
hair and pop music. 

Marly of the defaulters protest that 
they did not know enough about east 
Germany at the time they signed up and 
urge that “there should be more guidance 
for volunteers. The Hungarian-German 
scheme was intended as a pilot model for 
extension to other communist countries. 
It could be argued that the people who 
wtiiild benefit most from extending it 
wjpuld be the Russians, who are still 
heavily dependent on the east Germans 
for technological know-how and patents. 
But it is doubtful whether they would ever 
be willing to export their budding tech¬ 
nologists* to / the insidious influence of 
* Gentian culture, even in east Germany. 
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When you want to reach BASF 
you need not go to our headquarters 
in Ludwigshafen because we are 
right beside you. You’ll find us in., 
New York and Vienna, in Antwerp 
and Bombay, in Paris and Buenos 
Aires, in Barcelona and many other 
piaoes throughout the world, 
in 1968 our total sales reached 
almost £ 568 million. The construc¬ 
tion and expansion of our world¬ 
wide production facilities continues. 
We c#$|arch and manufacture for 
progressJpn all continents. 

Our ^OOQ^iSihemfcal products have 
contributed significantly to world 
progress. We are among the largest 
manufacturers of plastics and 
raw materials for synthetic fibres. 

We produce dyestuffs and auxilia¬ 
ries, pharmaceuticals and magnetic 
tapes, pesticides and fertilizers. 

The worldwide network of our 
subsidiaries serves our customers 
everywhere. 

BASf-^ 

A worldenterprtee In chemicals. 
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Fly it by P.I.A. 

We take the same care of our freight consignments 9s we do of 
our passengers. That means your cargo arrives Quickly, safely - 
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ring us on 01-759 0055, or contact your usual cargo agept. 
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THE WORLD American Survey 


Youth has its day 


Washington, DC 



- - ' r *., . s,’, *' v v-r/ 1 ^ ■ 

Those Washington shopkeepers whose with many attitudes, andmeny leaden, 
windows got broken and Mr Joha? I not one tw whom catv be called repre- 
Mitchefl, the Attorney General,’ whose *eihtfttiva^ ^assembled the 

department suffered a brief and aoisy biggest crowd ever $eeir m^ash?ngton, at 
siege last Saturday,,may be ttiq&ffafK** least a quarter of a milUoai protmbly more 
regarding, Uia, d^nstratkmi aa ^viojfemt. -^ai any fate, substantially mqre ,jha« the 
Most octal* ; jawother things and formed bigcivil rights march, of -1965 which was 
the opposite impression The>movement its .models Everybody, knew that the 
of protest against the Vietnam .war is a factions .which believe in smashing 
formless affair made up of many groups wtadoWs and pelting policemen would be 


active in the crowd, trying to stir matters 
up. The striking thing was the extent of 
their failure. 

Overwhelmingly a young crowd, girls 
at college, young men of draft age, it 
was gentle in manners and amiable in 
temper, come to Washington to make a 
point and indulge in what is called a 
“ youth culture happening.*’ No doubt 
the stereotypes of hateful behaviour that 
do duty for a picture of American youth 
in the minds of so many older people are 
derived from things that actually occurred 
but a picture put together from those 
stereotypes comes out false. Most of the 
young demonstrators last weekend chose 
to defer to their own marshals, treat the 
police with friendliness, be polite to 
passers-by and kind to each other: and 
this when a cold wind and the delays 
and discomforts of moving about in a 
huge crowd might understandably have 
put people in a poor temper. Apart from 
a natural inclination there is, indeed, a 
perceptible conscious reaction against the 
cult of bad manners and violence affected 
by the u Crazies.” “ Why must we call 
them ‘ pigs ’ ?” asked a young man recently 
in a student meeting and was applauded. 

What was remarkable about the march 
on the Justice Department last Satur¬ 
day was not how many joined in it, but 
how many did not. When the big rally 
in the park surrounding the Washington 
Monument was over, “ activists ” from 
the Weathermen faction of the divided 
Students for a Democratic Society went 
round the crowd passing the word that 
the Justice Department was the next scene 
of action. They were met by a good deal 
of questioning from young people wanting 
to know if the action was to include 
violence. Many refused to go. Most of 
those who did go (perhaps 5,000 in all) 
went without knowing what for. 

After the standard exercise in window- 
breaking, paint-throwing and flag-hoisting 
the crowd was dispersed with tear gas 
by a force of police which waited to the 
last moment before putting on helmets and 
preparing for a fight. Only later was it 
revealed by one of the moderate groups, 
the Vietnam Moratorium Committee, that 
representatives of the Weathermen had 
approached them on the previous day 
asking for $20,000, with what the com¬ 
mittee understood (but the Weathermen 
deny) to be a threat to disrupt the demon¬ 
strations with violence if the money were 
refused. It was duly refused. The Weather¬ 
men are the ones who went on a violent 
rampage in Chicago early last month: 
they now have heavy legal costs to meet. 
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Some of the older political leaders can 
distinguish between the Weathermen and 
the gentle majority : others cannot. One 
of the first sort is the new Republican 
leader in the Senate, Senator Hugh Scott, 
who marked the first day of the demon¬ 
strations last week with a moving plea 
before the National Press (Hub fur an 
effort to understand the troubled voting 
people. Senator Scott went back for an 
example to the corn laws agitation in 
England (the time when The luonomist 
was founded) and quoted a Chartist 
hymn. A difference is that the American 
protest movement today has no charter, 
no particular programme to press for. 

Two committee have been making the 
running this autumn, the New Mobilisa¬ 
tion Committee and the Moratorium 
Committee, each of them an alliance of 
disparates. Even about the manner and 
timing of ending the war no consensus 
has been established. The more moderate 
Moratorium Committee tan the mid- 
October demonstrations, the more radical 
Mobilisation Committee was principally 
in charge of this one : now the Mora¬ 
torium Committee moves hack into the 
lead with the arrangements for a chain 
of local demonstrations around the 
country in mid-December and at Christ¬ 
mas. The young participants, to judge by 
last week’s assembly, are not greatly con¬ 
cerned who is in charge or what the com¬ 
mittees put in their policy statements. 

They turn up from a compulsion to 
protest against the war and against war 
in general, together with usually a fairly 
vague feeling that society is out of joint 
and sowehow needs to he put right. For the 
present the war has taken the place of 
the Negro grievances which used to pre¬ 
occupy the same kind of young people 
(though not in quite such numbers) a few 
years ago. When the war is over, some 
other object of protest will take its place. 
It may be Negro rights again, or poverty 
in general, or the fat share which defence 
takes in the allocation of public resources, 
or pollution, or something else—at any 
rate, the signs are that the need to protest 
about something will persist. It should be 
added that the Negro movements have 
shown little inclination to interest them¬ 
selves in the wave of anti-war protest, 
which they regard as primarily a white 
“ thing.” Had Dr Martin Luther King 
still been alive it might have been 
different. As it is, the mobilisation crowds 
were overwhelmingly white and prepon¬ 
derantly middle or upper-middle class. 

The Nixon Administration, which 
expected a smaller turnout and consider¬ 
ably more violence than it actually got, 
is left with some inferences to draw. One 
must make a distinction between Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s immediate circle of political 
associates and some of the bright techno¬ 
crats whom he has recruited and retained. 
It is the inner circle that seems to regard 
the dissenters in general, and the young 
in particular with a disproportionate 
suspicion and fear. It sees them, either as 
dominated by the small groups of extrem¬ 
ists who peddle hate and seek violence. 


or swept bv unfathomable, dangerous 
currents. The first is simply wrong : of the 
second there is no serious evidence. The 
Administiation must have taken office 
expecting trouble with the Negroe>, which 
it has been spared so far : it will be a 
pity if it now lets itself be ruled by a feel¬ 
ing that the young are a threat to society. 

Mr Mitchell put out a statement on 
Sunday that the demonstrations could not 
he regarded as peaceful. Mr Herbert 
Klein, President Nixon’s director of com¬ 
munications, admitted on television on 
the same day that the organisers who 
promised peace along the line of march 
had kept their word, but he added that 
without the good work of the security 
authorities the damage to Washington 
‘‘ would have been far greater than it was 
at the time of the previous riots after 
the death of Dr Martin Luther King.” 
This otherwise unaccountable statement 
ran perhaps be explained by what has 
since become known of the alarmist 
intelligence reports on which the Admini¬ 
stration based its security arrangements 
(which were sensible in themselves, but 
turned out to be a good deal more 
massive than the occasion required). 

The gloomy expectations rested partly 
on an identification of young people and 
protesters in general with little far-out 
groups, the Crazies, the Yippies and the 
Weathermen—and of the whole lot with 
communist subversion. To some extent 
the appreciation was modified before the 
event Thus, on the urging of Mayor 
Washington, a permit for the mass march 
along Pennsylvania Avenue, at first 
denied, was granted and thereby some 
trouble was probably averted. The District 
of Columbia police were given orders to 
treat the demonstrators as friends. This 
they did and their civilify was returned 
with enthusiasm—at one point a bunch of 
young demonstrators discontinued their 
anti-war slogans to shout u more pay for 
the police.” But the belief that large- 
scale violence was planned lingered on 
after it had proved mistaken. The 
Administration held it sincerely, but it 
also seems to have hoped to discourage 
too large an attendance by lettfng people 
suppose that attendance would, be risky 
and unpleasant* Tims it lacked a motive 
for keeping its fears to itself. 

u Rotten apples,’* Vice President Agnew 
called the .dissidents in a speech on 
October 30th and observed inscrutably ^ 
that “ we can afford to separate! them " 
from .our society.” That was in Pennsyl-; 
vania, bdt most of thespeeches Avith/ 
which Mr Agnew has been sfirtring up the* 
country lately have been made ireplaces 
far from the east coast ; Jackson, Missis¬ 
sippi ; Dallas, Texas ; New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Arrogant liberals, self-styled 
intellectuals, 1 effete snobs, merchants of 
hate, parasites of\ passion, ideological 
eunuchs, national masochists', pdshy 
youngsters and middle-aged malcontents 
have all come in for punishment, in a 
pattern of localities which rather suggests 
that Mr Agnew is out to arouse the rest of 
the country against the east coast. Plainly, 


by now, it is being done with a political 
purpose and.with, Mr Nixon's appt$val/ 

The speech in Des Moines, Iowa* on: 
November 13th in which Mr Agnew gave 
the television networks a severe caning, 
falls slightly outside the pattern. He 
attacked the networks not for rabble-rous¬ 
ing or vote-getting purposes but rather as 
part of a move from the White House 
to get better treatment for the Admini¬ 
stration in television reporting and 
comment. Echoes of his theme have been 
heard from Mr Klein and from Mr Dean 
Burch, Mr Nixon's highly political choice 
as chairman of the Fedeial Communica¬ 
tions Commission, which holds the power 
of licensing and regulating the television 
industry, as the industry is ifneasily 
aware ; a public argument has now broken 
out among the commissioners. 

Mr Agnew dwelt particularly on the 
commentaries which followed President 
Nixon’s speech on Vietnam on November 
3rd : the White House, and presumably 
the President himself, were disappointed 
and upset by what they regarded as an 
excess of unfavourable over favourable 
comment. Mr Agnew claimed that the 
commentators had made up their minds 
to attack the President’s speech before 
they knew what was in it. His claim was 
not really justifiable but, at all events, 
the television networks have been made 
to feel that they would be wise to watch 
their step. 


ASP in the trade 
talks 


This week President Nixon renewed some 
of President Johnson’s unanswered 
requests to Congress in the field of trade, 
but he took care to couple them with pro¬ 
posals to defend American interests; this 
should make them more attractive to 
Congress, even if it frightens America's 
trading partners. Mr Nixon asked for 
the repeal of the American Selling Price 
system of valuing goods for duty—used 
almost, sdlejy for oenzerioid chemicals. 
This woijilcb bring immediate reward in 
the form i of reciprocal foreign concessions 
arranged under the Kennedy round of 
tariff negotiations. More mipq^nt, repeal 
of ABP, a symbol of ^American protec¬ 
tionism to Europeans) Would unlock the 
door to efforts now under Way to, reduce 
non-tariff bafriers such as quotas. Ameri¬ 
ca^ feel. part&uktfjy 

f*fcm such/resfrictions. Even thbd^h Con¬ 
gress will not act until next year (if then), 
Mr Nixon wanted to demonstrate his own 
commitment to repeal of ASP. 

The President also asked Congress for 
its backing in these discussions on 
non-tariff, barriers. Congress will have to 
approve any »'.big' 1 concessions which 
America makes* Since the expiry of the 
196a Trade Expansion Act in 196,7 the 
American President^has had no powetr to 
mak*\even small tariff adjustments and 
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Mr Nixon, like his predecessor, alio,asked 
fo,|hi» minor housekeeping authority.' 

In return Mr Nikon offered wrfijingWjfir 
amendment of the law to bxdkoea the 
retaliation against countries which pttoe 
“ unjustified ” restrictions on American 
exports or compete against them unfairly 
in third countries. He also suggested that 
Congress ease the process of granting 
assistance to firms and workers injured by 
imports. 

For the first time, the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion, reconstituted with a conservative cast,* 
has just ruled that certain steel workers 
are entitled to such assistance. But it 
stretched the interpretation of tfie law to 
do so. And so far not a single firm has 
qualified under the Trade Expansion Act 
because of the difficulty of proving, as the 
Act requires, that the injury was caused 
mainly by a rise in imports due in turn 
chiefly to tariff concessions. Finally, the 
escape clause, which has also been too 
narrow to provide any relief, would be 
widened to give temporary tariff increases 
to industries damaged by imports. All 
these changes, Mr Nixon.argues, will cut 
the ground from under broader protec¬ 
tionist moves. But much depends on how 
they are administered. 

None of this adds up to a Nixon trade 
policy ; new initiatives are not looked for 
until, probably, 1971, after a new study 
commission has retrod the wound covered 
by the Roth committee btslfyear. By 
then, however, the shape of American 
trade policy may have altered significantly. 
Last week the United States, with the 
other major industrial countries, unveiled 
the trade preferences which it is prepared 
to grant to the under-developed countries. 
America is proposing to put no ceilings on 
imports from them of manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods (though it 
would exclude textiles and shoes, two 
items most important to the under¬ 
developed nations, which pinch power¬ 
ful American interests). 

In the same breath, however, Mr Nixon 
is demanding the virtual elimination of 
the special relationship between members 
of the European Economic Community 
and the African countries which were 
once colonies of France and Belgium. 
Such discrimination weighs heavily on 
Latin America and it reappears in the 
proposals of the EEC. Mr Nixon has 
served notice that, if it does not cease, the 
United States 'will itself extend similar 
preferences to Latin America. If it does, 
the outcry at home will be muted. Even 
Republicans who are real friends of free 
trade, like Senator Javits and Senator 
Percy, have been speaking out angrily 
against the protectionism of Japan and 
the EEC ; Senator Javits has wondered 
publicly whether it woul 4 be in America’s 
real ipterests for Britain to join sifcn a nest 
of protectionists. 

Oddly/^hjsjs the moment wher^ Con¬ 
gress his ttyoscp ifteike a bfoy for trade 
with .tpj Sbviet Unionv -Businessmen are 
fed upwith the Byzantine working of the 
Export Control Act, .which in the name 
of national security lets Europeans and 




away ,. with xpMt , Soviet 

forwhicbw^^rr ifanc&'fie 
is estixmrte4* that only about 209 rtkSykt 
strategic, or could qot fo obtained 
where by the Russians. A. nudge toward 
better sense has been provided ,in thj^pew 
Export Control Act (yet to be flf£wty 
accepted by the House of Representatives) 
which would insist that, if controls are 
retained, they must be justified to 
Congress in every case. 


The "Pinkville" 
affair 

. , Washington, DC 
By now an uncomfortable number of 
witnesses have talked, in a disturbing 
amount of detail, about the massacre 
alleged to have taken place in March; 
1968, at the village of Song My (known 
to American soldiers as Pinkville) on the 
north-east coast of South Vietnam. Mili¬ 
tary justice is taking its deliberate course 
in investigating the alleged involvement 
of, so far, half a dozen men to see whether 
trial by courts martial is warranted. Soon 
the commanding general at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, will have to decide for or against 
a court martial to try the young officer 
who was a platoon commander in the 
action (for it is not disputed that there 
was an action) on charges of multiple 
murder. With his decision the matter will 
come out fully into the open. The officer 
is Lieutenant William Galley. A sergeant 
who served under Mr Calley is also under 
investigation: so, at different stages of 
inquiry, are four others including Mr 
Galley’s former company commander, 
Captain Medina. 

Thus the official position. As to one 
curious aspect of the matter, why it has 
all taken so long, it turns out that the 
American command in Saigon did at the 
time take notice of a broadcast from Hanoi 
alleging that American troops had wiped 
out the population of Song My. The 
brigade commander was asked for a report 
and in turn asked the unit commander, 
who answered, to nobody’s surprise, that 
he had looked into it and nothing was 
amiss. That disposed of the affair unfil 
a former soldier back from Vietnam, Mr 
Ronald Ridenhour, wrote to the Defence 
Department last spring and began in other 
ways to stir up the dust. There Were letters 
to Congressmen, Mr Ridenhour found 
eye-witnesses now back in the United 
States who would talk and last week Mr 
Seymour Hersh, a writer for die young 
Dispatch News Service who was Senator 
McCarthy's press secretary in his campaign 
for the Presidency, published the story. - 

Different accounts agree that an infan¬ 
try company with, orders to clear a marshy 
area where the Vietcong, were strong 
suffered quite a few casualties and even¬ 
tually fought its way ta the village, which 
it believed to be full of Vietcong too. The 
question at issue is whether the people 
who were then slaughtefed were hostile 





guerrillas, or a whole peasant population 
taken indiscrimina.telyi A sergeant who fpr 
some reason arrived late on the scene has 
described a general slaughter of men, 
women and children with automatic rifles. 
This will be denied. The number killed, 
variously put between 109 and 567, will 
also be disputed. ^ . 

The recent Green Beret case raised, 
but did not settle, the question .whether 
soldiers in discharge of what they believe 
to be their military duty are entitled to 
kill people under their control, as distinct 
from enemy soldiers in arms. The changing 
character of war renders the question 
harder than it once .was to narrow down 
to simple conventional right or wrong. 
Thus, when an area in Vietnam is decla¬ 
red a “ free fire area ” (as Song My is 
said by some to have been), the inhabitants 
are warned to leave and those who remain 
behind are treated as enemies and killed 
off with artillery fire or air bombing, 
nobody contemplates criminal charges. 
Shells and bombs are impersonal, M16 
rifles are not. But in a guerrilla war a 
peasant dressed as a peasant is not neces¬ 
sarily harmless. 

There is a temptation to dismiss it all 
as hair-splitting, as is shown by the com¬ 
ments of some soldiers, impatient with 
comfortable moralists back home Who 
refuse to realise what ,a commonplace 
killing becomes in war. When the M Pink¬ 
ville ” affair happened, tempers were 
ragged after the cruel and treacherous 
Tejt offensive and the mood of many 
American soldiers towards the, Vietnamese 
population was full of bitterness and con¬ 
tempt. None of this will excuse what Was 
done at Song My if the reports turn out 
to be true. Up to now the commentators 
and the pblitici&hs have been holding badt, 
uncertain of tite truth and uneasy, per¬ 
haps, with the thought that this kina of 
disclosure may further embitter the con¬ 
troversy about the war itself/ ' 
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Budget in peril si , 

. i, r 

The richest government in thp wcpid also 
has what in probably the wof^ systtei of 
managing its money. * Thii ^yea^ *Jmost 
five months the ^gipnihg or the 
new financial yei w> of the 17 
majpy V; g^ B* v * ^ cn 

allotted their ™pii: Republican congres¬ 
sional lead^rij*g|l#M a chance to hold 
the ^feta^iriitr *^jarities up to scorn, 
declare th& tq be tftfc worst log-jam that 
there has ^ ever few* But n^^dcnt 
Kthfi^n, wheft he wrote to. Congress three 
wfgk* ago;.pleading for action. *• dip- 
lojriaticxuy side-stepped the question of 
blame; his own changes in the Budget 
which he inherited from. President John¬ 
son got things off. to a bad start this year. 
The trouble is not that the government is 
penniless; as usual Congress has passed 
resolutions permitting expenditure to 
continue at last ye^rs level. But any 
sort of planning, whether by individual 
agencies, or of the Budget as a whole, 
is next to impossible until Congress has 
spoken. 'Mr Nixon Baid that unless it 
moved quickly he might not even be able 
to send his next Budget message to Con¬ 
gress in January, as required by law. 

Congress has not only been dilatory. 
It has also shown scant respect for the 
Administration’s struggle to control 
inflation by keeping expenditures down 
(to, incidentally, the level of around $193 
bilHon fixed by Congress itself) and main- 
taining the federal Budget in surplus. 
For example, there is no sign of Congress 
approving a rise in postal rates, which 
would save $800 million a year. On the 
other hand, the House of Representatives 
has voted to give the schools $1 billion 
more than the $3.2 billion set by the 
Administration and has added insult to 
this injury by insisting that the more 
generous level should be reflected in the 
resolution which permits government 
spending to continue in the absence of 
an appropriation Bill. This step is with¬ 
out precedent. 

The Administration wanted to keep 
funds to fight water pollution down to 
$214 million, but the Senate has just 
voted the full $1 billion authorised 
earlier and only two votes prevented 
the House from doing likewise ; it settled * 
for $6qp million but the final figure will 
be higher. The House has also approved 
a rise of ,5 billion in government and 
military saline* The President’s own 

K leader in the House wants to bring 
trd the increase in social security 
benefits which is proposed for next spring. 
Apll this enthusiasm for good causes could 
ad,d billion or more to government 
expenditure during the present fiscal 

w_ vr:__ _1 j *_1-. 


vqur; in fact Mr 
decline to, 


would simply 
he will have 
Budget-paring 
off receipts by 
refusing to £ftend " 1 B|l surcharge on 
income tax?* for andth*j|gx months* . 

When G6|igrcss ahd wtident are set 
on a collision course, procedural refohfls 



may seem unimportant But *£ least some 
of the year-m, year-oUt mu<kffe r might be 
avoided by having the fiscalydar begin 
oh January is* instead df'jiily ut. Even 
though the President probably could not 
present his 'Budget before April, Congress 
would have nine, rathe? than five, months 
to consider it befort a new fiscal year 
began. This reform is being considered by 
a congressional std>-committee and is 


alio pjrcMing Gongrew 


simplify the authorisation 
at-putsent Whist precede the apprnptiatki^ 
of the fund# for heW projects hr those ndt 
included in any agency’s regular ^budget 
All whabecame resigned to the double 
jeopardy to which foreign aid Bills have 
been subjected over the years will appre¬ 
ciate how much time could be saved* 


Taking heed at Lockheed 


After defeating its critics in the Senate 
and winning, among other things, con¬ 
gressional approval for the next stage of 
the controversial C-5A programme, the 
Department of Defence has now decided 
that enough is enough and that it will 
only need the 81 of these large transport 
aircraft which are noW authorised and not 
the 120 which were projected originally. 
Although the aircraft are not yet in service 
they are reported to be performing most 
satisfactorily and the only reason given for 
the cutback is the squeeze on defence 
spending. Hut the department must be 
glad of the excuse to avoid another battle 
with Senator Proxmire next year. 

The curtailment may also take some 
of the heat out of his current hearings into 
the dismissal by the department, also sup¬ 
posedly on the grounds of economy, of the 
Air Force’s efficiency expert who started 
the controversy when he told Congress a 
year ago how the cost of the C-^As was 
then over-running the original estimates by 
nearly $2 billion, to $5.2 billion for 120 
aircraft. (The excess has gone up since.) 
His evidence got the contractors, the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, into 
trouble with some of its stockholders and 
with the regulatory authorities, who accuse 
it of concealing relevant information about 
the difficulties with the C-5A. 

Even before the cutback, the share¬ 
holders could not hope that Lockheed was 
going to make much profit from the C-5A 
contract. While the overrun is due in 
part to inflation and in part to changes 
in specifications, most of it arises out of 
faulty estimates of costs. Critics have sug¬ 
gested that these were deliberate, so as 
to get the order in a competitive market 
and that the company hoped to recoup 
on later sales of the aircraft when, under 
the unusual form' of contract, prices would 
reflect the actual cost of work on the 
earlier order. If this was so, the company 
is putting a brave face on the cutback, 
stating that it believes that its contract 
guarantees it against adverse financial 
effects as a result of the termination. 

Stockholders were already restive; earn¬ 
ings a share have been falling steadily 
since 1966 and were down from $5.29 in 
that year to $2.11 in the first nine 
months of 1969. The simultaneous news 
that in the year that ended on June 30th 
J^pckheed regained its position as America's 
leading defence contractor cannot have . 
been much consplaripn, even though this 
was due only in part to orders for the 
ti-jA and Was achieved in spite of 
the Caneellation of the eontract- forythe 
Cheyenne military helicopter beeau^ Of 
technical difficulties (development woift 
still goes on). New contracts for Poseidon 
missiles and . for development, of. a new 
anti-submarine aircraft, which may eyeft- „ 


tually cost the taxpayers over $3 billion, 
the opportunity to bidfon the Bi supersonic 
strategic bomber and a variety of other 
defence contracts do not automatically spell 
big profits, as is shown by the C-5A affair 
and by the unexpectedly high costs incurred 
recently on contracts for missiles and naval 
ships. Last year 90 per cent of Lockheed’s 
sales were to the American government; 
60 per cent of all sales were of aircraft and 
related products, and 30 per cent were of 
missile and space products. 

The C-5A order may produce follow-up 
demands for the aircraft from other 
countries and as a commercial freighter. 
But there is competition in this field from 
both the Boeing Company and the 
McDonnell Douglas Coporation, as there 
is also when it comes to giant passenger 
carriers. Here Lockheed is offering its 
L-1011 trijet aircraft and about 180 have 
been sold; but whatever happens it will 
be a long time before this project shows 
profits. Meanwhile its mounting develop¬ 
ment costs are the main excuse given for 
Lockheed’s poor results recently-A>ut they 
will be worth while if the L-1011 gets the 
company back into civilian work. 

The company is pushing towards diversi¬ 
fication in a variety of ways: a deep 
submergence vessel for the Navy, a new 
underwater system for offshore oil, applica¬ 
tion of aerospace computer methods to 
education, medicine and other social ques¬ 
tions. The management prides itself on its 
backlog of (5 billion of funded orders, 
double the amount of two yean ago, and 
argues that it is better to have too much 
work rather than too little. Nevertheless 
it is clear that the company has traded 
away a good deal of near-term earning 
power for long-term growth that frtay* or 
may not, materialise. Not long">*gO Lock¬ 
heed seemed one of the solicit firms in 
the aerospace industry,. an industry well 
known for its ups and downs. But now 
Lockheed seems to be rhore down than up. 

HOW LOCKHEED IS DOING 

Sale* ibn Income $mo 
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bring luxury and versatility to flooring 


DEBRON Carpet Tiles ere an exciting new development 
using the unique Debron process of bonding a pile into a 
heavy PVC backing A secondary backing of expanded 
PVC r with a glass fibre web to give double stability, has 
been incorporated The den#e luxurious pile of 100% Bri- 
Nylon has 72 tufts to the square inch, producing a surface 
of carpet appearance combined with exceptional wear 
perfprcnance and is supplied in squares fn an attractive 

colour range 

DEBRON Carpet Tiles have been specially developed for 
loose installation withbut underfelt and can be installed 
direct on any level non-slip floor surface, without adhesive 



or seaming of any kind 

DEBRON Carpet Tiles are ideal for a wide range of install¬ 
ations, offices, shops, public buildings for example They 
are particularly suitable for open plan or landscaped office 
schemed where immediate and easy access is required to 
telephone phd power points incorporated in the sub-floor, 
and the tiles can easily be interchanged without having to 
be trimmed, 

DEBRON is also available 54* wide for bonding to all floor 

surfaces or for using with underlay 

Fpr further details and samples please complete the 

coupon. 

• ro^BB^CAamrTxulSl 

■ llie Carpet Manufacturing Company Limited | 

New Road, Kidderminster, Worcs I 

■ frtoaaa im d m futtbtr detai/s and a Hit of heat suppHots 5 
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Fed strikes again 

? • Nbw York 

Late last month the Federal Reserve 
Board dropped the other sho£ iftr&S con- 
tinuibg campaign to curb the banks’ use 
of circuitous routes to obtain non-deposit 
funds for relending. Specifically the 
monetary authorities clamped down on a 
growing practice whereby the larger 
money-market banks receive the proceeds 
of promissory notes (commercial paper) 
sold by their parent holding companies 
or other affiliates in the money markets. 
(The banks themselves arc barred from 
such flotations.) The Fed proposed that 
from December ist banking organisations 
should not be allowed to pay more on 
commercial paper than the top rate of 6^ 
per cent currently permitted on corporate 
” time ” deposits. Since the market rate 
on commercial paper has been over 8 per 
cent for months, the latest directive will 
price the banks out of .this market, for 
in addition the ruling requires, for the 
first time, that banks set aside the stan¬ 
dard percentage of reserves against 
commercial paper funds, adding to their 
costliness. 

The Fed’s ruling follows by a few 
months its promulgation of a rule requir¬ 
ing banks to start setting aside reserves 
of io per cent against borrowings in the 
otherwise unregulated Eurodollar market. 
American banks, which stepped up their 
use of Eurodollars sharply this year as a 
means of circumventing progressively 
tighter money at home, currently possess 
a massive $14.3 billion or so in Euro¬ 
dollars, borrowed principally from their 
overseas branches. In contrast to this 
sizeable volume, only about $2.5 billion 
in commercial paper issued by American 
banking corporations was outstanding on 
September 30, 1969. But bank holding 
companies or special subsidiaries, set up 
by them for this purpose, have been 
engaged in commercial paper sales for 
something less than a year and the mone¬ 
tary authorities obviously have acted to 
nip the practice in the bud. 

Mr George Moore, the chairman of 
New York’s giant First National City 
Bank, in an unusually outspoken criticism 
of the Federal Reserve Board last week, 


•an 



charged it with unfairly discriminating 

r ' rat the banks while doing nothing 
t the poo! of cc^nxtoerci$i pa'per out¬ 
side the banking system. This n>Oney 
represents borrowings by some non-bank¬ 
ing corporation* from others and has 
grown enormously during the present 
squeeze on bank credit. Mr Moore*argues 
that so long as so large an amount of 
corporate liquidity exists outside the bank¬ 
ing system the Fed can hardly claim that 
it is doing an adequate job in restraining 
credit in the economy as a whole. 


Call-up lottery 


Opngress gave President Nixon his first 
substantial reform this week when it com¬ 
pleted action on a one-line Bill ; this 
removes from the Selective Service Act 
a ban on the use of a lottery to choose 
those who are to be called up. Under the 
new system, which will be introduced 
early in 1970, only 19-year-olds (and those 
who have been deferred to finish their 
college education) will run the risk of 
being conscripted. All the days of the 
year will be shuffled into a hat and, as 
each day is drawn, all the men in these 
two groups who were born on that day 
will become liable to serve. As the pool 
of potential draftees will number about 
830,000 next year and the need will be 
for only about 250,000, even 19-year-olds 
will see their chance of having to join up 
diminish rapidly as the year goes on. 

More important, after the first tran¬ 
sitional year, older men will know that 
they have escaped for good. At present 
all men from 19 to 26 years of age are 
vulnerable and the oldest are called first, 
so that for seven years men cannot plan 
their lives and careers without fear of 
interruption. These seven years of 
uncertainty have been the most unpopular 
aspect of conscription and with their 
elimination much of the present discontent 
should vanish. Well aware of this, 
Senator Edward Kennedy and some of 
his colleagues tried to hold out for a Bill 
which would also have dealt with what 
they regard as elements of serious unfair¬ 
ness in the present system : broad occupa¬ 
tional deferments which permit many to 
escape service altogether, student defer¬ 
ments in time of war and the absence of 
national standards which local call-up 
boards would have to follow. 

But with the congressional timetable 
already choked, so complicated and con¬ 
troversial a measure stood no chance of 
being passed this year. Senator Kennedy 
finally agreed to make no difficulties when 
Senator Stennis, the chairman ,p£ the 
Armed Services Committee, promised to 
open hearings on the remaining Issue* in / 
mid-February. By then the views -at/ a 
presidential commission on the draft Will 
also' be available. * It is not, however, 
Senator Stennis who worries the^eter^rs, 
hut Mr Mendel Rivers, his opposite 
number in the House of Representatives, 
who may be content to let the matter 
drop. Congress may take the same fine 
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since, ironically, reform of the Selefctive 
Service System is coming just a si die 
imbibers called up are declining. 


Of mice and men 

k 


Robins die, peregrine falcons lay break¬ 
able eggs and mice develop cancer after 
large doses. These are the demonstrable 
effects of DDT. The impact on human 
beings is much more problematic— 
although the average American has been 
shown to contain more DDT in his body 
than the acceptable limit for edible cows 
or sheep. But a special government com¬ 
mission on pesticides has decided that 
the prospects for people and their environ¬ 
ment are sufficiently threatening to 
justify the phasing out of all non- 
essential uses of DDT within two years. 

The ban effectively became the Admin¬ 
istration’s policy when the commission’s 
report was endorsed last week by Mr 
Robert Finch, the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and seconded by 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and the 
Interior. On the commission’s recommen¬ 
dation, the three departments have also 
agreed to police all pesticides jointly. Up 
to now they have been regulated only 
by the Department of Agriculture whicti 
has been accused by conservationists of 
putting farm production before pollution. 
Last spring hearings by a subcommittee 
of the House of Representatives estab¬ 
lished that the department had ignored 
warnings on at least 185 products which 
HEW’s Public Health Service had cited 
as proven or potential causes of cancer. 
This week the Committee reported that 
Agriculture had “ failed almost com¬ 
pletely ” to protect the public from 
dangerous pesticides. Now HEW and 
Interior will be able to veto them on the 
grounds that they are hazardous to health 
or environment. 

Bv eliminating DDT as a pesticide, the 
government will only accelerate a volun¬ 
tary phase-out resulting from the growth of 
resistance in insects and the development 
of other effective chemicals. The use of 
DDT by American fanners has dropped 
by 50 per cent in the past ten years to 
32 million pounds in 1968. Manufacturers 
have not been too hard hit because of 
the increase in exports ; they came to 
93 million pounds last year. Exports will 
not be limited since they are used mainly 
for controlling malaria in underdeveloped 
countries where there is no equally cheap, 
equally effective alternative* 

The problem of alternatives is a real 
one, especially for the cotton growers who 
are America s biggest „ consumers. Sub¬ 
stitutes . Jfcrjt - have already been 
ahttyog? tp fo the pollinating 

insects on! which feed and fruit crops 
depend. Clearly regulation of pesticides 
will not stop at DDT. But the commission 
pjpintctf'piit the^de^ir of too big a swing 
against dbenilMi/ for all the polluting 
effects of pesticides, it declared*, M weanitet 
leant to live with them.” > 












Certainly not this team of European Managers who meet in Brussels 
several days each month to co-ordinate ITT's European activities, 
rhey review progress, identify problems and opportunities, share 
tnow-how and pool resources to promote the promising new 
products resulting from research and development work in our 
European laboratories, 
fhe results ? 

TT in Europe has supplied over half the world's submarine 
elephone cable; instrument landing systems developed by ITT in 
Europe guide in half the world's aircraft; and over 110 countries are 
'sing our automatic telephone systems. 


And that's only part of the stdiy. Last year ITT employed 146,000^ 
people in Europe, spent £46 million on research and development,. 
and achieved export orders worth over £142 million. This year Our' 
European companies will do even better. 

ITT is the world's largest international manufacturer of tele¬ 
communications and electronics equipment. We deploy a genuinely 
worldwide capability in Europe where our managers have the, 
finances facilities and training required to manage effectively. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. European 
Headquarters, ITT Europe Inc., 11 Boulevard de I'Empereur, 
Brussels 1, Belgium. ^ 









The enemy: Hunger, poverty and 

privation. 

Our objectives: More food, 
more houses, 
more roads, 
more schools. 

Our weapons: Farm machinery, 

construction machinery 
and engines. 

This is our report 

on how the campaign is going. 


Farm Machinery. 

This force has won some of our greatest victories. 

Today 1.9 million Massey-Ferguson tractors operate 
throughout the world. We all but invented the tractor as it is 
known today. 

In fact 85 per cent of all farm tractors made use the weight 
transfer principles perfected in MF’s Ferguson System. 

Another of our achievements is the self-propelled combine 
harvester. It does the work of 300 men a day harvesting wheat, 
com, rice and other crops. 

MF is the world’s largest producer of tractors and com¬ 
bine harvesters, with plants in. Argentine, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Mexico, Great Britain, the 
United States and soon in Turkey. 

But with the prospect of 6,000 million mouths to feed by 
the year 2000 the battle is only beginning. 









Industrial and ConstructionMachinery. 

Too much of this planet of ours is still inaccessible, un¬ 
tapped or badly utilized. People need more houses, more roads, 
ana more hospitals. 

We provide equipment to help them with this task. 

As well as making Crawlers ana hydraulic excavators needed 
for construction and road building, we have become in ten 
years the world’* largest producer of backhoes and loaders. 

We are putting a further $30 million into this attack. 






Engines. ‘ 

Mote and more power is needed to keep out forte* on the 

move. 

This we supply through Perkins Engines. . 

Perkins, the largest manufacturer of diesel engines in the 
world, produces engines at a rate in excess of 300,000 units a 
year from wholly owned and affiliated plants. 

Yet another plant in Turkey will produce $0,000 more a 

year. 

In fact, 850 manufacturers throughout the world rely on 
Perkins to power their equipment. A lot of people would find life 
very difficult without them. 

We at MF will continue to do all in our power to help man 
in his battle against hunger and poverty. 

If that sounds like fighting talk, it’s meant to. 

After all, people’s lives are at stake. 

Massey-Ferguson 

helping the human race to help itself. 
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ONE MAN BAND 

The Making of the President 1968 

By Theodore H. White. 

Cap* 471 pages. 45s. 

The third of Mr White's remarkable 
series on American presidential elections 
has been awaited with particular eager¬ 
ness. By comparison with i960 and 1964 
the canvas in 1968 was enormous, the 
issues were novel and complex, the cast 
of characters enthralling, the events sen¬ 
sational. And there was a natural curiosity 
tb see how Mr White’s assessment would 
compare with its first competitor on a 
similar scale, the even longer report of 
the Insight team of the* Sunday Times. 

Events dictated a roughly similar 
pattern. But Mr White’s is a much 
more personal, sometimes idiosyncratic 
approach. He refuses to join the increas¬ 
ingly numerous group which condemns 
the war root and branch ; at one point he 
defines the choice as 

* 

does one continue to fight a cruel and 
bloody war simply because honour is at 
stake ? Or does one quit and accept 
America’s first surrender simply because the 
nation is tired? 

Many would call these loaded questions. 
He is an admirer of President Johnson, 

“ the most clearly endowed President 
since Roosevelt ” whose tragedy it was 
that “ honour [in the war] lay on his side 
and common sense on the other.” This 
is generous, for Mr Johnson was far from 
a friend. 

Mr White also considers that the 
Chicago police were simply doing their 
duty when they turned back the protest 
marchers at the time of the Democratic 
convehtion ; his judgment is that the 
blame for the bloodshed is shared about 
equally by protesters and the police— 
apart from the obscene incident early on 
the Friday morning when police, invading 
the rooms of Senator McCarthy’s student 
followers, let their pent-up anger .rip. 
Lastly Mr White argues (and ' the 
Administration is happy to quote him 
this week) that television gave a totally 
false impression of what was happening at 
the convention. A telephone strike, which 
re vented live coveiage from outside the 
all, resulted in the not pictures appearing 
oii American tefeviskn screens' just <as 
Mr Humphrey wa* Tbeing nominated, 
making it seem that 'ms, victory, was the 
work (ff tmncheon^^bidiihing centurions. 

' JPresicJenf Johnson deserved, his tribute 
fhe-hnal/ww#. oq;th^war may 
.support.Mr Whjte. But ‘#>hje, of His 
attitudes am rppted in prejudices which r 
frwi ih his eaqie* volumes; 


i960 and 1964, however, they had far 
less relevance to the events he was des¬ 
cribing. In 1968 they were close to the 
heart of the matter. Mr White can see 
that students have grievances yet he is 
offended by the obscenity, the revolu¬ 
tionary double-talk of some of their 
leaders and their refusal to give a fair 
hearing to their opponents. But there is 
more to the dissatisfaction of the young 
than this. In another respect 1968 was 
not Mr White’s year. He is alarmed by 
the rapid rate of change which exceeds 
peoples* ability to adjust to it and by the 
depersonalisation of modern life, which 
he blames, at least in part, on the econo¬ 
mists. More convincingly, he is concerned 
about the influence of television in Ameri¬ 
can elections and its horrendous cost, 
which crippled both Mr Humphrey and 
ex-Govemor Wallace. 

In 1968, it was impossible for one man 
to be fully aware of all that was going on. 
Mr White was high up in the Hilton 
while the young were being beaten up. 
The Sunday Times account was un¬ 
doubtedly more thorough and more 
detailed ; it had the manpower to be 
everywhere at once and so its report is 
fuller, as well as more detached. Mr 
White, on the other hand, gives us the 
individual gems. Witness the description of 
Governor , Rockefeller, “ a slumbering 
volcano, wreathed in clouds, occasionally 
emitting smoke which soothsayers 
attempted to interpret.” And the waspish 
(but deserved) comment on SenatQr 
McCarthy “ a shy man but not a modest 
one.” ‘Mr White also has ability to 
summon up the ol^, vanishing America 
which no foreigner can Hope to rival, fie 
has no difficulty in recognising Mr 8am 
Brown, a McCarthy organiser and last 
week a leader of the anti-war march, as 
a throw-back to the abolitionists, 11 explo¬ 
sive with morality.” Mr White is certain¬ 
ly right in suggesting that fpom “similar 
young people of this goodwill and uncon¬ 
scious arrogance ” stems jtouch of the per¬ 
plexity Qf future American politics- 
, One of Mr Nixon’S, triumphs is that he 
won Mr White’s aspect, if not his affec- 
tiqn-r-no little: acbieyejnent. The Presi¬ 
dent’s greatest^victory since i960. Mr 
VVhite vyrites, ^ b^^ ^ility tp learn, 
tp Persist, to She did not know 

> unic leutaqd himself. Mr 
\Vh|te. considers M* Nixon, unlike most 
a* an.. “jmhnished portrait” 


By Lovat Dickson. 

Macmillan . 340 pages. 63s, 

Of the well-known writers of his time, 
H. G. Wells has perhaps fallen farthest 
in reputation. One reason is that at his 
prime he stood so high: he has not, like 
Hall Caine or Zangwill, been wholly 
forgotten ; everyone has read wmething 
of his earlier books and, like His friend 
and enemy Shaw, he is the author of. the 
book of the musical. But few now think 
much about him or reread him. His time 
may come again (as Hall Caine’s doubtless 
will not) ; and the process will be helped 
by the monumental Life, and Letters 
which Professor Gordon Ray is preparing. 

Mr Lovat Dickson knew Wells in Jhus 
latter days and, as a director of 
Macmillan, has read their publisher-and- 
author correspondence with him (the one 
piece of . new documentation in the book 
—interesting but not vital), fie has now 
sent sailing into the trough of Wells’s 
reputation a clever, highly readable, not 
very charitable, biographical study which 
will certainly not lift him out of it* Mr 
Dickson has a deep admiration for 
Wells’s creative ability, as*shown in his 
earlier Action ; and, as 3 publisher, he 
cannot forgive him for throwing up good 
writing in favour of second-rate pleaching 
and prophecy. A sound instinct,shared 
by most people today, tp avoid ^Wells’s 
later books is confirm^by/Mr Dickson’s 
commentary. As \Vells’s aims, .became 
more and more non-literary, he, tkd him- 
self ever closer to the, problems of the 
moment and to his own rather elementary 
concepts of Utopia. This framework has 
no present-day relevance. 

Mr Dickson is fascinated, hut also 
horrifled, by Wells’s character. He 
ascribes Wells’s faults to, a constant desire 
to justify his own life (highly turbulent/a 
slave to sexual desire, selfish) and to. an 
inadequate self-discipline and sense ,of 
morality. The book reflects Mr Dickson's 
taste as well as the objective facts:, that 
is its purpose. Up to a point, his 
judgment must be correct; Wells’s .power 
as a writer, at his best, $nd his deteet|;^f 
character, at his 4 worst# . are . hqth 
undoubted. But one is left wondering/How 
die bouncy, selfish,, immoral, inteUepti^hy 
uncertain, quarrelsome little man^sus- 
taihed the admiration of a generation, 
earned the friendship (till he/threw , St 
away) of such a man. as Henry 
gained the love of more than one qf the 
most brilliant beauties of histim?* r All 
wry. odd. We shafl haye tp waitTor 
Prpfessor Ray*; meanwhile -MJe s :Qii^oii 
rcviye* intern# ltf, % 
problems and. supplies leastpxrtial 
solutions in ^ 
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WHATOHJ YOUDO ONTHEMOON, DAD? 


The Thw» Albs of the Moon 
Edited ty H. A. G. Lewis. 

Timer Ucwspapers. 147 pages. 95s. 

Nature Sdcafcc Report { 
Compiled by the staff of N atari 
Macmillan. 94 pages. 7s. 6d. 

Rocket Motors 
By E. C. Robeson. 

Macdonald . 64 pages. 10s. 

Project Apollo 

By P. J. Booker, G. C. Frewer and 
G. K. Q Pardoe. 

Chatto and Windus. 220 pages. 36s. 

The first men from earth stepped out 
on the moon in mid-July, and the second 
in the middle of this week. Within a 
month of the first moon flight, two books 
were on sale tracing the American moon 
programme from its origins to its trium¬ 
phant climax that mus( have been bought 
by a lot of people who suddenly dis¬ 
covered that they knew nothing at all 
about the one subject everyone else was 
talking about (reviewed in The Economist 
for August 30th). But what sort of books 
do they want to read after the second 
moon landing has made it obvious that 
this is a place to which man is going to 
return again and again until ultimately 
he digs himself in ? 

One day, the moon will find the author 
it deserves, 'but it has not done so yet. 
The most satisfactory books are still those 
with no higher ambition than to inform, 
The Times Atlas, for example. Hardly 
a book in the accepted sense but a mine 
of data about the moon itself, its be¬ 
haviour and .the history of previous 
attempts to map it. The Americans have 
been mapping the moon from unmanned 
spacecraft with progressively greater pre¬ 
cision ; this is die result, showjdg the nlles 
and contours in more detail than it 
has been possible to do before, and 
the stepped sides of the craters in a way 
that iHuxmnates the present controversy 
about their origin as no mere words can. 
Then, there is Nature*s science report that 
sets itself out simply to inform ana update 
readers about the state of the contro¬ 
versy and Dr Robeson's book—a paper¬ 
back, Kke Nature's —which outlines the 
principles t of present and future ways of 
driving rockets. Kid’s spiff ? Not pre- 
^rasety; when Russians announced 
'01Oy were uitw a completely new type 
orfon, or electric rocket motor in space, 

* mp was one of the few places where an 
imBigibte description of the principles 
cottfd be found. The book is a salutary 
remindfe? that some of the next big 
developments in space are going to come 
hi todkki propMm. Jf 
The Aelr, fkyiictt of build- 

' trig the sort sent Apollo 

tom the Booker- 

’ jWer-PattJoe booV written, by engi- 
neefr, thhmjpakes oo^prehen^Me why 
so rartvlMtommn* deriirm for different 


Journey to Tranquillity 

By Hugo Young, Bryan Silcock and 
Peter Dunn. 

Cape. 352 pages. 42s. 

Man on the Moon 
By John M. Mansfield. 

Constable . 256 pages. 45s. 

The Old Moon and the New 

By V. A. Firsoff. 

Sidgewick and Jackson . 264 pages. 50s. 


components of the rocket fell by the 
wayside and it leaves the politics to 
other people. It is not a technical book, 
and is sufficiently critical to convey 
a feelirq; of overwhelming respect for the 
enterprise and the feat of co-ordination 
that has now launched two successive 
teams of astronauts on to the moon. Which 
is more than can be said for the Sunday 
Times staff's “Journey to Tranquillity." 

This is a book that demands to be 
judged by stiffer standards than the rest 
because it sets itself a higher target. It 
is a scratch-as-scratch-can account of 
America’s space programme, warts and 
all. And its credibility suffers from too 
many warts and not enough of all 
the rest. Of course, any project con¬ 
ceived on the scale of Apollo is riddled 
and wracked by office politics, has money 
troubles, makes mistakes ami pulls all 
the strings it knows to cover them up. 
But unless (here is more to an organisa¬ 
tion than that, it does not land men on 
the moon. It is this quality^ which allowed 
Apollo to survive in spite of the medi¬ 
ocrity of the men taking part in it, that 
has eluded the authors. 

It has also, to a lesser 4 * 97 * 4 , eluded 
Mr Mansfield in his literate'account that 
reaches Tranquillity by way of Stone¬ 
henge and some other forms of moon 
culture. Both books were written by 
journalists—Mr Mansfield is a BBC tele¬ 
vision producer—and while both have 
the material for a splendid series of 
newspaper articles br programmes, they 
look a bit thin between hard covers for 
the reason that the authors have not been 
able to live as long and as closely with 
their subjects as they need to get beneath 
the skin. And it shows. For au the drop- 
pkig of names, the Sunday Times team 
does not know the workings of the Ameri¬ 
can space programme, or the characters 
of its key figures, as well as It should to 
do the job it set bat to do. Thar take* 
move time than the average journalist 
Can spend on a single project. At# so 
the most satisfactory chapters 
particular book deal With the 
that apHt. scientists 1 on the mom 
and which tttotrfbe 
of the issues. Mr Ftrioff rfebtesend * 
the more Extreme vievrs he re 
was, and still is, a^ood dent 6f watfcfon 
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♦Uft moon, esfekfr 1 ' 

epwr 

■CHioa readies [ 

that hkvoieeVyery rart# «»i 
and that. few would, ^ 

witMjAm: A lew chapters of rireofE are 
refreshing after all the common sense 
that has gone before. 

DIFFERENT MARRIAGES 

Lady Dilke s A Biography 
By Betty Askwith. 

Chatto and Windus. 254 pages. 63s. 

This is a wise, honest and charming book 
about two distinguished thouglf totally 
different figures of the last century, as 
seen through the eyes of a third, who 
married them both in turn. Emily Francis 
Strong’s first marriage was dreadful. She 
was twenty-one. Mark Pattison, her hus¬ 
band, was forty-eight, “gloomy, unap¬ 
proachable, severe, wrapped up in 
scholarship and in reading,’’ a disting¬ 
uished intellectual with no idea of the 
world or of women ; Rector at last of 
Lincoln, but a recluse no longer interested 
in Oxford college politics. She, fresh from 
art school in South Kensington, tried to 
pretend she was fond of him, but could 
not conceal for ever her physical revulsion. 
Betty Askwith explains, through George 
Eliot’s correspondence, how far they pro¬ 
vide the originals for Dorothea and Gasau- 
bon in “ Middlemarch.” She shows with 
skill, tact and sympathy how they came 
to detest each other ; where they turned 
for consolation ; and how Mrs Pattison 
came back to, nurse him through his 
agonising last illness. 

By the time he died in 1884 she had 
been m love for several years with Sir 
Charles Dilke, who loved her m return. He 
is notorious to a later age for having been 
drummed out of politics on account of 
a divorce case, in which he appeared to 
have played a dubious or even a down¬ 
right scandalous part. It is interesting to 
see how the case looked to his fiancee : 
Mrs Pattison declared her engagement to 
him on first reading of the case in India, 
by telegram to The Times, and married 
him between the two main court hearings. 

It never crossed her ipind that he could 
have been‘guilty of infamous, conduct. 
Seen from thus angle, the case looks quite 
different from the way it was presented 
by Dilke’s enemies at the time, such as 
the frenetic W. T. Stead, or by scandal¬ 
mongers later. 

Many obscurities remain ? as must be 
so. when we no longer accurately know 
(4o we *v*r MK aU ?) how people 
MijragT in fire inornate details of their 
lives. Bpt thjs boV clears up several dark 
comirn, inch as tf* time and the reason 
bf thefettiioh*’ principal quarrel t into 
nl other* fc'Sioutf haft* St light, 

rtlmhijtelv mmole exofout* , 
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tion that she did not wish to see an inno¬ 
cent man suffer.** Again, a question about 
Dilke’s relation to his wife indicates why 
DiJJce never , produced . tjie r celebrated 
?• rawing %ung',\j^i|y^ray^:; : ;, 

Could Tie explain to tills ' high-minded 
sensitive woman that, during the years oyer 


sister ? 

INSIDE THE,OFFICES 

Con^ht*****!](ure«itcn^y : The Deveb 
opnte'nl of British Central Administration 
since the Eighteenth Century 
By Henry Parris. 

AUen and Vnwin. (Minerva Series.) 
3^4 peg**- $° s clothbound, 40s paper- 
bound. 

The Treasury: The Evolution of a 
British Institution 
By Henry Rpseveare. 

Alim Lane The Penguin Press. 406 pages. 


The 

International 

Atlas 

Philip 

Jta, entirely new, 
uprto-the-nilnut« etlas 
of. major significance— 
a world atlaa different 
from any seen before. 

566 page* including 286 pages 
bf' maps, over 20,000 words of 
text, over 170,000 entry index; 
UniqiM faction of 74 
Metiriijipoittart ploM'UP : maps. 
1 ' 4 | x T 1 irtchei 

PublteMfciV N&wwtab# 14 th. 
<Cl6.10.0cl. net 

Victoria ‘Rdacf. Londbn, N.W. 10 . 


These two books are good examples of the 
rich rewards gained in the newly fashion¬ 
able field of administrative history. 
Mediaeval and diplomatic history has long 
known the technique, whifch is that, in 
effect, *of tackling all the documents and 
not merely the plums ; but modem govern¬ 
ment produces such a vast ore-body of 
files on very dull subjects, with so few 
pennyweights of m£tal to be extracted 
per ton, that it requires some heroism 
and a good deal of technique to attack 
it. However, those who have taken to it 
have proved its worth. 

Mr Parris’s book appears in a series of 
students* handbooks ; but it is a more 
original work, of interest to a wider public, 
than one might expect from this fact. 
He defines the changes in the nature and 
purpose of the governmental machine 
from the late eighteenth century to the 
late nineteenth century, and ends up by 
challenging Dicey’s view that a period of 
Benthamism or individualism from 1825 
to 1870 was followed by a period of 
collectivism or state intervention from 
1865 to I 9 oa The two trends can be 
seen developing side by side throughout 
the century, in different parts of the 
national life ; and each can be justified in* 
its own context by Benthamite theory. 

In the course of his argument Mr Parris 
accumulates a fascinating amount of 
evidence about the way things actually 
happened. Why did this country never 
develop a real spoils system ? Why did 
patronage lose its ppwer i How did minis¬ 
terial responsibility and the corresponding 
Concept of auk, anonyn^us d^ service 
' ^ome to be universally accepted ? What 
were the drives which led to an increase 
of ^governmental woric, and what kind of 
atoeptO£ die hw Miponsibilkies ? 
These an<f many other’questions are 
admirably coverea. 

. pt Rqgeveare’s book is a long, thorough 
: account of the develop¬ 

ment qi the Treasury frpm the, earliest 
days almost up to the moment : he 
. explains the movement. of opinion in 
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before -he could ft* t&ctm,. Hie 

judgment is calm «jqqd.. Hp. ends, 
(and to does Mr chapter pb 

pr«»eot problepu which hwfy fit* ** 1 
to a study of the .nineteenth- ceb%uy$ With; 
a good jab at die emodonalism ?f the 
Fulton report on the civil service, Never 
has a piece of unfair rhetoric lasted worse 
or brought more ultimate discredit on its 
authors; but,. without, it, would, the 
report have been, so quickly accepted, t 
. Sweet reasonableness does not always ]^" 

INSPIRATION FOR PE GAULjtA 

Europe and the French Ribvoludmi :' 
The Political Traditions of the* Old 
Regime ' < 

By Albert Sorel. Translated and edited 
by Alfred Cobban and J. W. Hunt. 

Collins. 606 pages. 45s clothbound, 10s 6d 
paperbound. 

Albert Sorel is perhaps not the greatest 
of French historians. But, unlike that of 
certain greater names, his work has the 
distinction of remaining widely read and' 
influential. After the first war Clemenceau 
told the French Assembly that he had 
been re-reading Sorel, and he assumed 
that his fellow deputies had been doing 
the same. When General de Gaulle used 
to give one of his masterly surveys of 
international diplomacy, there were many 
who found in it echoes of Sorel. Any 
study of eighteenth century diplomacy it 
bound to have recourse to the first volume 
of Sorel’s great , work, which surveys the 
last generation before the revolutionary 
wars. Yet, although there is an American 
translation of the first chapter of the fitst 
volume (in itself an interesting commen¬ 
tary on its importance) this is the first 
English translation of the whole of the 
first volume. The fact that it has been 
undertaken and edited by the late Alfred 
Cobban and by Dr J. W. Hunt is a 
guarantee of its excellence. 

It is of course true that diplomatic his¬ 
tory has lost a great deal of its appeal. 
A. J. P. Taylor has told us that the 
Foreign Office has no secrets, and we no 
longer believe that peace or war depends 
upon Sherlock Holmes recovering the 
stolen treaty. The plague r of modern his¬ 
tory is that historians emphasise complex¬ 
ity for its own sake and believe that they 
have accomplished soofkhing when they 
demonstrate that herein generalisations 
do not fit into all the ascertainable facts. 
And this is particularly the case with 
diplomatic history where the comments 
that one clerk makes to another have been 
carefully conserved. k r 

Historians are therefore be^ftniflg 
increasingly reluctant to be caught on ft* 
fly-paper of diplomatic history And nfe 
those among tnexrt who think in this, way 
a study of Sore), is to be recpmmeM^ 
Spiel was aiwayi concerned with map* 
problems;#* wanted to understand f&M 
a country ftdt had experiftoed 
tion could live alongside cbuttfms ft*t 
had not had the same experience* He 
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wanted to see how a revolution within a 
country could affect its ideas and its prac¬ 
tice in foreign policy. He wanted the 
apparently paradoxical and capricious 
facts of diplomatic history to make sense. 
In order to do this he brought together 
his i sense of the deeper movements of 
history and his acquaintance with the 
details of diplomacy. Sorel made his mis¬ 
takes, as the editors point out, from time 
to time, in this volume. But his work 
remains intelligent and perceptive. It is 
one of the rare books that one can safely 
recommend both to the student and to 
the general reader. 

RUSSIAN CARETAKER 

Arakcheev: Grand Vizier of the Russian 
Empire 

By Michael Jenkins. 

Faber. 312 pages. 50s. 

In any catalogue of Russian tyrants 
Arakcheev’s name would seem sure of 
a place. As Alexander i’s chief counsellor 
during the bleak years of reaction after 
1812, he launched what was perhaps the 
most disastrous development project in 
history—the so-called “ military colonies ”. 
Nearly one million peasants were put into 
uniform and subjected to rigorous army 
discipline, with a heavy emphasis on 
corporal punishment. The planners’ inten¬ 
tions were partly benign, but as often 
happens they were implemented in a 
brutal and thoughtless manner. As one 
contemporary noted : 

From outside all seemed in order, hut closer 
examination revealed chaos. Imagine a house 
. in which the inhabitants are freezing and 
hungry, or a cow that is maintained like 
a rifle but whose fodder has been left in 
a field eight miles away. 

The hard-pressed colonists soon revolted 
and forced the tsarist government to 
moderate its fanaticism. 

Mr Jenkins has many sensible things 
to say about the military colonies and 
the character of their architect. Arak¬ 
cheev’s humble birth and poor education 
were held against him by his aristocratic 
rivals. Although given to flattery or in¬ 
trigue where it suited his interests, he 
was no mean careerist. In an age of 
widespread corruption he spumed 
material rewards and showed a rare devo¬ 
tion to duty ; for all his harshness he 
had considerable administrative talent, 
'this is a fair judgment that might have 
been taken further. Arakcheev was the 
archetype of the modern despot: an im¬ 
personal functionary who exercises his 
arbitrary power joylessly, for the good 
of die state alone. It is misleading to 
call him a Russian “ grand vizier ”, Else¬ 
where Mr Jezyksns hits upon a more 
apposite phrase, “the ideal caretaker”. 
For v in his declining, years Alexander 1 
failed to exercise his autocratic preroga¬ 
tives intelligently and must bear ultimate 
responsibility forvhis favourite’s misdeeds. 
The bseinating relationship between the 
two men is- explored thoroughly on this 
able biography, the first to Appear in 
English. 
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Textiles not just for the poor 


Textiles make up 6% of world 
trade, ' 10% of the trade in 
manufactured and semi-manufac¬ 
tured goods, and are the largest 
manufactured item (35%) ex¬ 
ported by the developing 
countries. The development trade 
in , textiles is of crucial 
importance to these countries: 

(a) to earn foreign currency; 

(b) to exploit, in the case of 
India and Pakistan, home-grown 
cotton; (c) to make the best of 
an industry with a large home 
market; and (d) to use an 
abundance of labour. With plenty 
of labour, and not much in the 
way of skills and capital needed 
to make the finished product, the 
developing countries should be 
allowed to supply the developed 
world with basic textiles in 
exchange for those goods which 
they cannot produce at all, or 
only at great expense. In the real 
world, however, the old- 
established labour-intensive textile 
industries of the developed 
countries insist on restrictions on 
low-cost imports. Liberalisation 
is still far off : the Kennedy 
round will leave textiles with 
some of the highest of all tariffs ; 
the Prebisch scheme for preferen¬ 
tial tariffs in favour of the 
developing countries will prob¬ 
ably not apply to textiles t 
Britain is putting a 15% tariff 
on Commonwealth cotton textiles 
in January 1972 (though this can 
be presented as more liberal than 
the current quota regime). 

Three factors dictate the course 
of liberalisation: 


liberalised, the Americans would 
have less to grumble about. In 
the meantime, America will push 
for a bilateral agreement with 
Japan, which is no doubt on the 
agenda for the current visit of 
prime minister Mr Eisaku Sato 
to Washington. 

Clothing accounts for something 
like one-half of textile consump¬ 
tion, the rest being split about 
evenly between household (sheets, 
curtains, carpets) and industrial 
(tyres, conveyor-belts, ropes) tex¬ 
tiles. The developed countries 
spend around 10% of disposable 
income on clothes, a proportion 
that tends to decline as income 
rises but may be compensated for 
by a rise in household and indus¬ 
trial textiles. To ensure that 
clothes and household textiles at 
least maintain their share of con¬ 
sumer expenditure, manufacturers 
are trying to make the public 
much more fashion conscious so 
that they will buy when the 
fashion changes rather than when 
the object wears out. This 
has probably succeeded in the 
United States, the only developed 
country where the proportion of 
income spent on clothes has been 
rising. Gearing the industry up 
for rapid fashion changes means 
better marketing and faster pro¬ 
duction responses in the devel¬ 
oped countries, which makes it 
even more difficult for the far-off 
Asian countries to compete in the 
expanding' fashion field. Hong¬ 
kong, with its marketing arid 
entrepreneurial talents, is an 
exception to the emerging pat- 


. x „ ’ . , . tern of the developing countries 

( 1 ) As the textile industries of supplying what are becoming 
flic developed countries are basic commodities such as miles 


increasingly based on capital- 
intensive man-made fibres, they 
should better be able to with¬ 
stand low wage-cost competition. 
(2) The Cotton Long-Term 
Agreement, qfcder which quanti¬ 
tative discriminatory exemptions 

g '"the General^.Agreement on 
riffs and Tfcjwe' are allowed, 
eSpftes ip September, 1970. The 
dm' LTA should certainly be the 
one -at, ajli 

U rh^ithg out. 
tm «ot;#i&fcr extending,it 

and manrmae''nbre^.' THt? 1 
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open-door i‘ not Wide-open^ 
relationship with Japan. If trade * 
between Europe and Japan was 


of grey woven cloth. But even 
this is under Challenge. The 
mammoth weaving sheds under 
construction in Britain by Court- 
aulds, using highly productive 
looms, should, with the help of 
the 15^ tariff, produce this sort 


Import* Mi , 

mm** 

|gpg 


of cloth competitively. Britain 
now imports about 500 mn sq 
yards of grey cloth, roughly 30% 
of it from India. By the early 
1970s, Courtaulds will be making 
300 mn sq yds a year. 
Developments in textile produc¬ 
tion methods have made this sort 
of thing possible, but they cer¬ 
tainly require a much greater 
concentration of capital than has 
been traditional in the textile 
industry. And more capital 
will not, according to theory, of 
itself be enough to beat low 
wage-cost imports. To do that, 
textiles would have to become 
more capital intensive in relation 
to other home industries. In so 
far as the theory has any validity, 
some implicit assumptions must 
have been made about this 
relationship in the recent 
British Textile Council report. 
This report, on present perform¬ 
ance and future prospects, 
recommended massive investment 
in new machinery. Presumably 
the intention is that the textile 
industry should move up the 
league table that ranks British 
industry in terms of the ratio of 
capital to output. Whether it does 
so will depend' on the invest¬ 
ment plans of other sectors of 
the economy as well as its own. 
In'any case, the more capital 
is employed in relation to 
labour the less do differences in 
wage rates between countries 
matter, as wages form a smaller 
proportion of unit costs. That is 
why the United States, with 

hourly wage rates three times 
those in Britain, can produce 

cotton sheeting for the same . 

e rice. And why Britain, once it 
as re-equipped its industry, 
should be able to make grey 
cloth for only 8 %-i 5% more 

than in Hongtagi in spite of' 
our wages being three timet 

higher. 

Qudtas v tariffs 

The next round of negotiations 
about replacing the cotton LTA 



Sato currently smiling 

take place in Geneva next month 
against the background of the 
Pearson report’s hope that quan¬ 
titative restrictions on imports 
of manufactures from developing 
countries will be progressively 
dismantled, and the American 
hope that the LTA’s success in 
keeping the growth of developed 
countries’ cotton textiles imports 
from developing countries down 
be used as a precedent for man- 
mades and woollens. 

The American position is hard 
to understand other than in rhe 
context of President Nixon’s pre¬ 
election promise, to the American 
textile industry to enlarge 
“promptly” the LTA principle. 
Admittedly imports of man¬ 
made#—-which account, with 
fpool, for the growth in imports 
—shot upTrom 933 snn sq yds 
Equivalent in 1907 to 1439 mn 
sq yds in 1968. But a third of the 
1908 figure was yams, reflecting 
a shortage of domestic supply 
and the high price*-American 
fibre producers charge. Nearly a 
half: were made-up goods 
largely accounted for by shirts 
and blouse* (189 tfm sq yds) and 
knitted sweaters (176 nth sq ydsj. 
But these are tlui two fastest 
growing sectors or, the dbthing 
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market and American production 
at least of shirts has not.declined 
in spite of the import boom. 

Of the overall increase in man- 
mades, the European countries 
accounted for 40 °„. It is hard to 
see how quantitative restrictions 
can fairly be put on Japan and 
the rest of Asia and not Europe 
as well. One of the troubles with 
quotas is that they are a blunt 
weapon. They fossilise trade 
flows in the pattern ruling at the 
time of their introduction. They 
usually discriminate against a 
country and a product. Under the 
ETA rules they can be imposed 
by the importing country when 
it decides that its market is being 
disrupted. Britain takes 302".. 
of its domestic cotton consump¬ 
tion from Japan and the 
developing countries, which is 
far higher than any other country 
with a significant textile industry. 
America takes 7.5%, mostly from 
Japan, and the EEC 5.2%. 

Now that the developed countries 
have had a seven year LTA 
breather to rationalise their 
textile industries, and should now 
anyway be benefiting from their 
investment in man-mades, cotton 
ought to be brought back into the 
Galt fold. It now accounts for 
only about half of all trade in 
textiles, and is steadily dropping 
its share. The LTA principle is 
not a good one, and is not even 1 
necessary. It is designed to 
insulate a whole industry from 
economic forces, when the most 
that is needed is a mechanism to 
piotect certain sectors Such a 
mechanism could be constructed 
from existing Gatt rules by the 
adoption of new procedures. 

Article 19 of Gatt gives 
countries the right to impose 

trade restrictions when a 

particular product is suffering 
disruption. But the restrictions 
must be non-discriminatory, i.c. 
cannot be applied against some 
countries and not others. And 
unless the restricting country 
gives concessions in other 

directions, it will suffer 
retaliation. However, Gatt mem¬ 
bers could use their right to 
concessions as a lever for keeping 
the restricting country on its best 


behaviour. The concessions could 
be swapped for a promise that 
the restrictions would (a) last for 
a limited period and (b) be 
subject to review. Under the 
LTA, once a quota is imposed, it 
sticks. There are'obvious dangers 
in using Gatt procedures for 
restricting trade, but probably 
not as much as in sweeping the 
restrictions machinery under the 
Gatt carpet by the use of LTAs. 

Even if quotas are doftc $way 
with, the developing countries 
still have to get over the tariff 
barrier. This is much tougher 


than it seems because 

of the 

difference between the 

nominal 

and effective tariff as, for example, 

in the following example of 

unit costing. 




Produced 



at home 

Imported 

Materials 

40 

40 

Value added: 



Capital costs 

20 

20 

Labour costs 

60 

40 


Tio 

loo 

Nominal tariff 


20 


120 120 


The nominal tariff of 20°.. is an 
effective tariff of 33 °*', as a pro¬ 
portion of value added, and 50 
as a proportion of the main cost 
element—value added by labour 
—in which the developing 
countries are likely to have the 
greatest natural advantage. But in 
spite of the nominal or effective 
size of the tariffs, they at least 
guarantee the permanent access, 
which quotas do not. 

Japan 

In 1968 Japan exported five times 
more man-made fabrics than any 
other country and twice as much 
man-made yarn. Its best customer 
for these products was not th^ V 
United States but Hongkong 
for fabric and South Korea for 
yarn. It is also the biggest 
exporter of cotton cloth—but the 
biggest importer of raw cotton. 
The expansion of the man-made 
fibre industry was the result of a 
deliberate policy to reduce 
dependence on cotton. It has 
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been a conspicuous success : 
Japan now has the second largest 
man-made fibre industry in the 
world; is the main supplier of 
man-made fibre to the rest of 
Asia ; and is reputed to have the 
cheapest of man-made fibre 
prices. 

The danger, as the Americans see 
it, is that Asia now has a source 
of cheap man-made fibre, which, 
together with its cheap labour, 
makes it extremely competitive in 
the new man-made field as well 
as in cotton. The pressure is felt 
most acutely in the most labour 
intensive sector of textiles—the 
making up of garments. As Japan 
was not a founder member of 
GfUt, the Gatt ban on 
restrictive bilateral agreements 
does not apply to it. So most 
countries in the world have 
complicated agreements with 
Japan—the American one 
offering the greatest freedom to 
Japanese imports. The other 
Asian countries that are members 
of the Gatt are taking yarn and 
cloth from Japan, making-up 
(their wages are in any case lower 
than in Japan) and exporting to 


the west (and back to Japan). 
Hence the misguided pressure for 
enlarging the LTA. Much better 
to face the changing partem of 
trade with tariffs, and invoke 
Article 19 when absolutely 
necessary. 

Britain, which aims to dismantle 
the bilateral agreement with 
Japan over the years 1972-1975, 
has a free-trade frame of mind 
which may only pay off if other 
countries are influenced to think 
likewise. 

'The more European countries 
that trade on a normal basis with 
Japan, the less the burden of 
dealing with Japan’s cheap 
exports falls on Britain—and 
America, which will take the 
pressure off the Department of 
Commerce to press for restric¬ 
tions. Both Japan and the other 
European countries need to be 
convinced of the benefits of 
liberalisation. The best argument 
is that by the 1980s, Japan will 
have the third largest gnp in the 
world; it will no longer be a 
low-wage country ; and should be 
treated in the same way as any 
other developed country. 
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Enter a Leaner Cow ? 

There have been two admirably fat cows of years for world trade since sterling's devaluation* 
British exporters will probably find the going tougher next year, but no 
disasters need to be forecast 


Everything in the garden seemed lovely on Wednesday’s 
second anniversary of the pound at $2.40. Britain’s overseas 
payments were in comfortable surplus, one month forward 
sterling was around par, and the vetting team from the 
International Monetary Fund was concluding by far the most 
encouraging of its post-devaluation talks with the Treasury. 
When the champagne had slipped down, however, some 
people dared to raise two worries : the recent runaway wage 
awards and the possibility of a relapse in world trade. The 
first is discussed on page 16. This article looks at the second. 

If world trade does slow markedly from now on, the British 
Government will undoubtedly complain about its bad luck 
that this should happen just when its economic policy had 
begun to pay off. The truth swill be somewhat different. It 
will be that Britain’s good luck will have run out. The two 
years since devaluation have seen an unprecedented rate of 
growth in world trade ; certainly a far bigger one than British 
exporters had any right to expect. Those people in the City 
who said that the mere act of sterling devaluation would 
reduce world trade most disastrously now look particularly 
silly. Even for 1970 all that is being forecast is that the 
growth in world trade will no longer be exceptional, but 
merely “ average.” 

Government spokesmen will, however, have a point if they 
say that it is increasingly difficult to quantify what is average. 
The 12 per cent rise in the volume of world trade between 
1967 and 1968 was the highest on record ; this year’s 
increase may turn out to have been even bigger. Yet the 
annual growth in the postwar period has averaged only 7 per 
cent. And that, in turn, is exactly twice what it was way back 
in 1880-1913, and ten times what is was in the next quarter of 
a century ; between 1913 and 1938 world trade, both in 
value and volume, rose by only 20 per cent. 

What has been new in 1967-69 is that the boom has lasted 
so long. In two earlier years in this decade, i960 and 1964, 
world trade increased very fast, by 10 or 11 per cent in 
volume. But in each case there followed three years of which 
two saw average (7 or 8 per cent) growth and one a real 
slowdown to 4 or 5 per cent *, the slowdown years were 
1961 in the first cycle, 1967 in the second. When the latest 
upswing started in late 1967, sparked off by an extraordinary 
burst of imports into the United States and renewed growth 
in Germany, it looked merely as if the brief boom of 1963 to 
early 1964 was repeating itself. At the beginning of 1969 the 
braking in the United States, which takes 14 per cent of the 
world’s imports, was expected to cut back growth in world 
trade to more porffial dimensions. Instead, it accelerated in 
the first half, of 1069 to an lannual giowth rate lof 13 per 
cent in value, and little less in volume ; iniftost of the second 
half pf the year it has probably been even higher. 

There is a popular misconception that international trade 


has continued to surpass expectations because America’s 
economy has not slowed down. This is not true. .America has, 
in fact, braked quite hard ; its gross national product, in real 
terms, is rising now at an annual rate of around 2 per cent, 
compared with more than 7 per cent in the spring of 1968. 
But the chart shows that, if allowance is made for the distort¬ 
ing effect of the dock strike earlier this year, America’s 
imports continued on a strong upward trend until the middle 
of this year ; only since June has there been a moderate 
turn down. It is not hard to suggest a reason. Although the 
Nixon Administration has checked the rate of real economic 
growth it has not, as yet, checked inflation. Some economic 
model-makers believe in a rough and ready rule that so long 
as America’s gnp at current prices grows no more than 6 per 
cent a year, imports increase roughly in parallel ; if it grows 
faster, imports bound ahead. At current prices, America’s gnp 
in the third quarter was still growing at an annual rate of 
7 to 8 per cent ; between 5 and 6 per cent of this was due to 
rises in prices. A more simple explanation is that so long as 
inflation psychosis persists in the United States, then manufac¬ 
turers and importers alike will tend to spend, so far as credit 
limitations will allow, today rather than tomorrow. 

Is America’s import bill now on a definite downward 
path ? If it is not, will the American authorities 
have to take direct action to put it on one ? Business 
plans for spending on plant and equipment in the 
United States next year are still fairly bullish, despite 
under-utilisation of present assets ; but business profits 
are being hit and the Administration is relying on this 
to encourage the resistance it wants to wage demands, without 
introducing any pay guidelines. Proponents of disinflation 
there are also taking heart—and those who fear a recession 
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there are taking some fright—from some other indicators : 
industrial output, for instance, fell in October for the third 
month running, and was 0.7 per cent below its July peak ; 
personal income is growing less fast ; and unemployment is 
rising but not, as yet, disastrously. On the other hand, with a 
Democratic Congress seemingly itching to cut taxes, there 
is the prospect of a reflationary budget deficit again next 
year. 

Unfortunately for its image, too, America’s balance of 
payments in the third quarter, according to preliminary 
figures published this week, was in horrendous deficit, however 
the accounting is done (see table). This has led to some scary 
talk in Europe about the possible reappearance of a dollar 
crisis next year. This talk could have been spread by a lobby 
of gold interests or by those who fail to recognise how much 
the international monetary climate has changed since the 
days, at the end of 1967 and early 1968, when smaller 
quarterly deficits than today’s led to the rush of March 1968 
out of dollars into gold. Mr Maurice Stans, the American 
Secretary of Commerce, was able to say with complete 
equanimity this week that his country’s trading surplus this 
year would be of the order of 1968’s $835 million ; to 
forecast that next year’s surplus would only be a little better 
(“ in excess of ” $1 billion) ; and to claim no more than that 
it was the Administration’s “ eventual goal ” to bring 
America’s trade surplus back to the $5 billion or so of the 
early 1960s. Since America’s deficit on capital account remains 
considerably larger than this, he was virtually fore¬ 
casting a consistent overall balance of payments deficit. Yet 
there was nothing in his remarks to make the rest of the world 
shiver. Nor did Mr Stans feel he had to play to the protec¬ 
tionist lobby in Congress, although the balance of payments 
deficit will help it. All in all, it does not seem likely, even if 
inflation continues, that America will impose any general 
import restrictions, such as a border tax, although there will 
be talk of it. 

The United States, is, of course, far more important to 
world trade than the rest of the world is to it. It is excessively 
important to two countries, Japan and Canada, which send, 
respectively, 32 per cent and 68 per cent of their exports to it. 
Britain, too, is more reliant on the American market than are 
most of its European competitors; the United States takes 
14 per cent of our exports, against only 11 per cent of 
Germany’s and Italy’s, and 6 per cent of France’s. Although 
this makes America twice as big as any other customer for 
Britain’s exports, it does not mean that Britain is necessarily 
more sensitive to a change in America’s economy ; indeed, 
taking into account the types of exports, the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development has calculated that 
a change in American industrial production has nearly as 
much proportional effect on French exports as on British 
ones, and even more on Italian exports, although German 
exports react less. This is one reason why German exporters 
are not worrying very much about a possible American 
recession ; their exports to the United States have, in any 
case, already been declining, and total less than those to 
Holland, which is now .Germany’s second biggest market 
after France. Britain’s most specific worry may be that a 
cutback in American businessmen’s mending on new plant 
and equipment could quite sharply affect our shipments of 
machinery and transport equipment, which account for nearly 
40 per cent of British exports to the United $tat£S. » 

Elsewhere, however, the outlook for British deports in 1970 
is not discouraging, Germany, now easily the World’s second 
hugest importer, taking nearly io per cent of the totaltrade, is 
expected to Increase its volume of imports next year by about 
10 so fast as this year’s 16 per cent rise, but 

a'he^p^Wlet to go for. France will probably be unable to 


America's balance of payments; 
Gross 

merchandise 

Op f ; 

Balance >6i payment*! ; 
liquidity official 


trade surplus 

basis 

settlement* bests 

1964 

7.0 

- 2.8 

-1.6 

1965 

5.3 

- 1.3 

-1.3 

1966 

3.8 

- 1.4 

+0.3 

Seasonally adjusted annuel rates 



1967 1 

4.4 

- 2.0 

-6.8 

11 

4.9 

- 1.3 

-2.9 

III 

4.9 

- 4.1 

-0.3 

' IV 

2.2 

- 6.8 

-3.7 

1968 t 

0.6 

- 2.3 

-1.5 

II 

0.9 

—. 

+&2. 

III 

1.9 

- 0.6 

+0.4 s . 

IV 

0.1 

- 3.6 

+1.5 

1969 1 

-0.3 

- 6.7 

+4.6 

II 

0.9 

-15.4 

+4.9 

III 

2.3 

-10.1 

-3.7 


Both the " liquidity ” and the " official settlements ” balances reflect 
changes in America's official reserve assets. The liquidity balance 
also takes into consideration changes in short-term liabilities to all 
foreigners; the official settlements balance includes both short-term 
and certain long-term liabilities, but only to foreign governments and 
central banks. 

The deterioration in the official settlements balance in the third 
quarter, despite the improvement in both the trade figures and the 
liquidity balance, was partly accounted for by a reduction of about 
$3.6 billion in the inflow of private dollars from abroad, as American 
banks sharply cut back Eurodollar borrowings through their foreign 
branches in response to new Federal reserve requirements. Increased 
sales of commercial paper by bank holding companies provided an 
alternative source of domestic funds. 

In addition, expectations of the D-mark upvaluation induced large 
conversions of dollars into marks with a consequent build-up of 
Bundesbank holdings of dollars; this worked against any larger 
build-up of private foreign dollar holdings. All in all there were a 
number of unusual factors affecting the third quarter's figures. But, 
on any measure, a large overall deficit persists._ 


curb its imports as much as it would like. The big sterling 
area importers from Britain (such as Australia and South 
Africa) are reasonably flush with funds. And the wheels for 
world trade will be oiled by an injection of greater liquidity 
through the scheme for special drawing rights. 

Nothing can more easily go wrong than forecasts of world 
trade, with its labyrinth of interconnecting flows. But it makes 
sense that the countries of the world should increase their 
import propensity in relation to output, as communications get 
even better, trading areas larger, and trade barriers smaller. 
There are, unfortunately, no new liberalising exercises like 
another Kennedy round on the horizon, except that the Nixon 
Administration has launched new initiatives on preferences 
for developing countries and on dismantling non-tariff 
barriers. Washington’s clarion call to the developed world 
to remove most of its duties on imports from the under¬ 
developed countries comes hard up against the special 
preferences the common market gives to its associates and 
Britain to the Commonwealth ; the United States wants these 
special preferences to be dismantled. With a new blueprint by 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
in their hand, the developing countries will press harder again 
next year, when demand for raw materials seems bound to 
ease after this year’s spectacular growth, trices for raw 
materials will no doubt droop too ; but meanwhile—and this 
^ another bull point fpr British firms which export to them— 
the exchange reserves of some primary producers are healthier 
than usual 

AO in all, then, the, best hopes are that the American 
slowdown will not turn into a recession, and will not curb 
America’s import bill top much ; the Americans themselves 
now expeqt i 1 per cent annual growth rate in real gnp in 
the first 'half of ,1969, and 3 per cent in the second half. 
If we had to chance our arm, we would guess next year’s me 
in world tradjc at 0 per, cent or d per cent, rather, 
historically averse; 7 j*r pent ; and we suspect thaf.apoiind 
9 per cent could become the norm for the 1970s. ' 
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Nightmare K ? 

The coral reefs of the Pacific 
are crumbling, and the 
economies of whole regions 
could crumble with them 


The coral is being killed by a plague of starfish ; the 
pulverising force of the Pacific does the rest. As many as 
10,000 coral islands, supporting 2$' million people* are at 
risk. Serious damage is also being done to Malaysia and 
Australia’s 1,200 mile long Great Barrier Reef. 

The crown-of-thorns starfish, which eats living coral, has 
always been kndwn in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. But 
although its appetite was huge, until 1966 its numbers were 
small. Then—suddenly and unaccountably—they increased 
several thousandfold. Reefs are becoming infested with the 
starfish : large spiny things measuring up to 18 inches across. 
They can be packed as close as one every square yard. 
Armies of them attack .a reef, eat through 90 per cent of 
its coral in a matter of months, and then move on to fresh 
feeding grounds. The lifeless coral skeletons they leave behind 
are brittle as biscuit ; the swell and storms of the Pacific 
Ocean can break these skeletons up in nine months. 

The consequences arc alarming. In the long term, the 
coral atolls may be actually washed away. They have been 
sheltered fiom the Pacific behind lagoons created from banks 
of living coral, and are defenceless when this protection is 
removed. More immediately, the livelihood of large numbers 
of people is already disappearing along with the coral. The 
2 o million Pacific islanders rely on the banks of coral to 
protect their rich lagoon fishing grounds. Fishing is their 
major industry : providing most of their exports, their main 
source of protein, and often more than a quarter of their 
gross national product. In the wake of the devouring starfish, 
the dead coral becomes covered with algae, and the fisheries 
arc destroyed. The fish that livfd among the coral move out 
into deeper, rougher waters. As the islanders are equipped 
only with primitive outrigger canoes, they arc unable to follow 
them. 


In less than three years, many of the best fishing grounds 
have already been wiped out, especially in some of the worst 
hit areas around the American trust islands of Tinian 
and Saipan. Reports are coming in every week of new areas 
hit by the plague. They include Malaysia, Midway, Hawaii, 
some of the 800 islands of Fiji, and the Solomon Islands ; 
Fiji and the Solomons are supposed to be under British 
protection. 

So far, the islanders do not seem to realise what has hit 
them. They have not asked for the sort of help they ought 
to claim, like loans for more seaworthy fishing boats. 
Australia is much more alive to the danger, and is giving 
top priority to efforts to halt the plague before it ruins the 
Great Barrier Reef. This reef, which stretches 1,200 miles 
along the cast coast of Australia, is the world’s largest bank 
of coral ; 156 miles of it have already been destroyed 
by the starfish, which are eating their way through it at 
the. rate of about 40 miles a year. They are nOw infesting 
the coral round Hlayman Island and the Whitsunday Group, 
one of Australians prune tourist resorts which attract# 400,000 
visitors a yeair, Australia’s efforts to do sorhething about this 
have only emphasised the enormity of the danger. 

To save the tourist business, the Queensland government 


has recruited',* dq/en^apuatyng 

reef injecting ; individual stftrWlv with * ar JetR$^40*e of 
formalin. As a diver can kill over a hundred staj^sh an hour, 
this gives a fair measure of tohtrpl in bamcular tourist 
resorts. ‘But it is obviously not going to be feasible to protect 
the reef this way along its whole length.‘A sirigle starfish 
that escapes the formalin can breed over i million larvae. 
Other methods that the Australians have tried include the 
cutting away of chunks of the coral, leaving stretches of sand 
that it was hoped the starfish would not cross ; and the 
erection of electric fences to contain the starfish in certain 
areas. These methods are not working. Unless some spectacu¬ 
lar way is found of either eliminating the starfish or upsettifig 
its life-cycle, the greater part of the Barrier Reef irtay have 
been eaten away within a decade. That would expose the 
Queensland coast to the full force of erosion by the ocean. 

One difficulty about finding ways to control the starfish is 
that scientists are still very ignorant about them. No 
one has been able to explain why they have suddenly multi¬ 
plied at such a startling rate. The American Department 
of the Interior, which is responsible for the many Pacific 
islands mandated to America after the war, has had 40 
scientists working on an international “ control project/’ but 
without success. There are hosts of theories, the most credible 
of which lay the blame on some sort of human intetfefcnce 
with the environment. High concentrations of DDT in the 
ocean could have killed off some of the starfish’s predators, 
particularly at the larva stage. Just conceivably, fall-out from 
some of the Pacific nuclear tests could have triggered a 
change in the life-cycle of the starfish. 

A possibly major clue is that the worst Hit areas so far 
have been those with the highest levels of human activity. The 
coral around the island of Guam, one of the biggest American 
military and rest bases for troops serving in Vietnam, has 
already been almost entirely wiped out. Even more alarmingly, 
the plague arrived two months ago in the great tourist centre 
of Hawaii, where the sea bed has been extensively dredged. 
Tourists are sometimes blamed for causing the crown-of- 
thorns population to explode, because they collect the shells 
of the giant Triton mollusc, the starfish’s major predator. In 
Australia tourists are now forbidden to collect Tritons ; and 
plans arc being made to breed and release new Tritons 
along the length of the Barrier Reef. But this cannot be a 
full answer. The Triton is not a heavy eater, and even a half- 
munched crown-of-thorns will grow again to breed another 
day. 

Once the coral has been eaten, no one is sure how long 
it will take to build itself up again. Even the most optimistic 
analysts doubt whether the reefs can repair the damage 
already done in less than a century. The less hopeful estimates 
(and these normally come from scientists who have worked 
closest to the plague) suggest that—unless the starfish arc 
controlled soon—the coral will never regenerate itself, and 
could be on the verge of extinction by. the. turn ofthe 
century. There is, of course, always the hope tliaf the plague 
will die as suddenly and inexplicably as it appeared. But, at 
present, it is spreading. There are signs that it is already strik¬ 
ing at coral reefs in the Red Sea and off the east coast of 
Africa. .Only the Caribbean coral is presumed to be safe, 
for the moment anyway, because the crown-of-thorns has not 
been seen in the Atlantic. 

The Americans have allocated $250,600 for research. 
Britain, France and Holland—all of whom have responsibili¬ 
ties among the Pacific islands—have done nothing. This is 
not to their credit. Although the fuff damage from the plague 
may not show itself for perhaps another 20 years* it the 
next five years that the damage will be done. And the time to 
make a major international effort to counter it is now. 
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M’siness 


Pride Before Profits 

Uranium enrichment is an unsuitable field for 
European nationalism to assert itself in. The 
technocrats need to took at costs before 
embarking on a big programme 


Enriched uranium is an esoteric material, and much that is 
bizarre has been happening to it recently. In the United 
States, the Administration has taken what is apparently a 
halfway step towards transferring to private ownership its 
three gaseous diffusion plants that extract enriched from 
natural uranium. For the time being, the plants will remain 
in the hands of the Atomic Energy Commission, but President 
Nixon has directed the commission to operate them along 
commercial lines. Uranium enrichment, which until now has 
been regarded as a top security subject, seems to be well 
on its way in the United States towards being handled as 
just another business. 

This is not how it is being handled in western Europe. 
Britain, Holland and west Germany today—and tomorrow 
probably the rest of the common market countries—are bent 
on constructing enrichment facilities with only a sleepy eye 
on costs and on whether further capacity for enrichment is 
really needed at all. In Europe, uranium enrichment is 
thought of as a sector where national pride and independence 
must be protected. Technological nationalism is hardly a new 
phenomenon in Europe, but this is an odd place for it to 
raise its head ; particularly now- that the Strategic Arms 
Limitations Talks are in progress. After all, enriched uranium 
is as essential for bombs as it is for nuclear power stations. 
Hence, of course, the wild talk of wild men who ascribe 
dark motives to some of the interested parties, especially 
western Germany. The talk is nonsense—Germany would 
find it impossible to build an enrichment plant secretly— 
but it is the sort of talk which must be expected to grow 
if countries dabble in uranium on non-commercial criteria. 

In the commercial market, 1980 is the date everyone has 
in mind. About then, it is thought, the three American gaseous 
diffusion plants will no longer be able to supply enough 
enriched fuel for the western world’s nuclear power stations, 
as the three plants largely do now. With this in mind, private 
American companies would like to take over the three plants 
soon, so that they could gain operating experience before 
building further capacity to serve the growing world market. 
European governments would like to have enough capacity 
of their own to take care of the expanded market in Europe 
and in whatever countries the Europeans succeed in selling 
their nuclear reactors. There is no doubt the market will 
expand—stations now on order will see to that—but there is a 
real question about how large this expansion will be. Until 
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A " small" diffusion plant is at least three-quarters of a rrflle long: 
AEA at Capenhurst in Cheshire 


a short time ago, it was generally assumed that Europe would 
have installed 40,000 megawatts (electrical) of nuclear power 
capacity by 1975. But, to date, the total capacity of plants 
operating, under construction, or actually decided upon is 
only ‘j6,6oo MW. This makes it doubtful whether 40,000 MW 
will be on hand in 1975. Given the continued competitive¬ 
ness of fossil-fuelled stations, particularly oil, a better estimate 
now' appears to be 35,000 MW. Similarly, the generally 
accepted estimate for European capacity in 1980 is 
110,000 MW. This total may be reached, but it seems too 
large. The trouble is that the scientists and bureaucrats, 
who are laying down plans for Europe’s enriched a fuel 
needs in 1980 appear to base all their advice on such opti¬ 
mistic figures. 

If Europe in 1980 does need a large amount of enriched 
fuel, over and above what the United States can supply, 
the construction of a large gaseous diffusion plant in Europe— 
and the vast power stations needed to run it—might be 
economic. However, if a relatively small amount of enriched 
fuel is required the gaseous diffusion method would be 
unattractive ; gaseous diffusion is only economic on a very 
large scale. Is this a good argument for pushing ahead with 
the alternative system of gas centrifuge enrichment plants as 
Britain, west Germany and Holland seem intent on doing ? 
Perhaps, but only if the economics are right ; and precious 
little is known about the economics of the gas centrifuge 
method. 

On current estimates, it is believed that it should pro¬ 
duce enriched fuel in European conditions at roughly the 
same price as a large gaseous diffusion plant. Gas centrifuge 
seemingly has one major advantage : small units would pro¬ 
duce fuel for about the same price as large units. But, 
obviously, Europe would hardly find it worth while to develop 
the gas centrifuge method if it is not going to be used on a 
large scale, however small individual units might be. There is 
another reason why Europe should be cautious about commit¬ 
ting itself to a large enriched fuel programme. While the 
market for enriched fuel will grow between now and 1980, it 
should start to level out sometime in the 1980s when the fast 
breeder reactor becomes a commercial reality. These breeders, 
fuelled by plutonium; should cut into the market for the 
American Hght-watcr reactors and the British advanced gas- 
cooled reactors, the main users now of enriched uranium. 

Optimism has always been the curse of the nuclear power 
industry. By now technocrats should know enough to look 
at new projects with steely eyes. Independence, prestige, 
glairiour-^tfie^e axe all weak word's. If Europe is serious 
about competing with America in' technological, areas, it 
must learri to concern itself with another word : profits.' That 
is where the true glamour lies, wjucb the Americans arid die 
Japanese well know. Will Europe ever wake up to it ? 





Steel: a takeover bidder for 
loose ends ? 


It has dawned on the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration that it is not going to be able 
to shut any major works within its first 
five years, however obsolete they are. This 
is spurring on rationalisation of two high- 
return sectors: the special steelmakers, 
where the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation is now attempting to do to 
Sheffield what it did to the heavy elec¬ 
trical companies ; and the stainless steel¬ 
makers, where the Government is to be 
asked to let the nationalised industry buy 
itself an overwhelming majority of the 
existing plant. 

The snail's pace timetable of v state steel's 
reorganisation, caused basically by a 
pledge to the unions that two years' 
notice of any closure will be given, means 
that no shutdown of large lossmaking 
production can be made during the life¬ 
time of the present Government. Although 
the major steel companies were renation¬ 
alised in July 1967, the selection of the 
first sizeable BSC-owned plant to be closed 
is still six months away. And a further two 
years will have to be added after that. 
So mid-1972 is the earliest date by which 
any mill can actually be shut down. 

Lord Melchett’s long-term hopes of 
increasing the BSC’s overseas production 
links, first with Dutch and more recently 
with Australian steel producers, have also 
not been as fruitful as he expected. So the 
corporation is preparing to turn itself into 
a takeover bidder—which could have 
some interesting implications for the 
stock exchange. 

The British Steel Corporation noyr seems 
determined to buy out the private steel 
firm of Thomas Firth and John Brown ; 
although entirely privately owhed, this 
has a 50-50 share with the BSC in the 
Sheffield stainless steel plate firm of Firth- 
Vickers, which in turn controls two-thirds 
of the key Shepcote Lane stainless rolling 
mills. Despite the depressed state of the 
stainless steel market because of tfee high 
prices apd shortages caused by the lengthy 
Canadian nickel mine strikes—nickel is 
4 "keyingredientipjUetaifklesjt steel-r-Firth 
BroWi^s at have 

a. net i,od. With the 

BSC’s statute forbidding it to buy oil the 
market without Government permission, a 


direct approach first to the Government 
and then to the Firth Brown board will 
have to be made. But it seems that the 
BSC is ready, if necessary, to bid 
over the heads of Firth Brown if, as is 
unlikely, the board does not agree to sell 
its assets, valued at £35 million, to the 
state steelmen. Unless some unknown fly 
is embedded somewhere in the ointment, 
there seems to be a strong case for 
regarding the share as a very good buy. 

After any such purchase, 90 per cent of 
the stainless steel market would be held 
by the BSC, which presently has 127,000 
tons out of a total British production of 
222,000 tons. With the growth of Britain’s 
stainless steel production lagging seriously 
behind practically all other major steel¬ 
making countries, a big marketing 
scheme to stimulate sales is already being 
considered. This could involve not only 
design and utilisation competitions, but 
the registration of a “ Steelmark ” 
emblem, emulating the 11 Woolmarkof 
the International Wool Secretariat. 

While the BSC is hoping to buy its 
way into absolute dominance of the stain¬ 
less steel trade, the IRC is hoping to use 
its ownership of Brown Bayley Steels to 
effect a reorganisation of Sheffield’s 
special steels industry, the overwhelming 
majority of which was left in private 
enterprise hands after the 1967 renation¬ 
alisation of the basic steel producers. 
Since March of this year the IRC has 
controlled this special steel company: 
basically as a consequence of buying 
control of Brown Bayley Limited, to 
obtain its 60 per cent shareholding in 
the Hoffmann Manufacturing company, 
which was then merged into the IRC- 
inspired ballbearing companies' merger. 
A number of Sheffield special steel com¬ 
panies are now wrapped in discussions 
with the IRC, with the inside advice being 
that the Dunford Had field company, a 
subsidiary of merchant bankers William 
Brandt, in turn a subsidiary of National 
and Grindlays Bank, may be the 
purchaser of Brown Bayley Steels. Just 
what reshaping of Sheffield and the 
private enterprise sector of steel will result 
from the IRC’s plans is still uncertain, 
but it seems that the BSC may leave the 



field clear for the special steel men, 
in return for being allowed to corner the 
market on the stainless trade. All of which 
must comfort those overmanned and over- 
costly basic steel works of BSC, still safe 
from the chill blasts of economic reality 
until some time in 1972. 


PIB 


Executive pay 


In July last year, the Prices and Incomes 
Board was asked “ What principles should 
govern the development in industry and 
commerce of salary structure for 
managerial, executive, professional and 
technical staff, especially in the light of 
the prices and incomes policy ? ” The PIB 
went to a lot of trouble, even to the point 
of conducting its own sample survey, to 
find an answer. But the results are very 
general indeed : the main conclusion is 
that, there can be no single system of 
fixing salaries that applies to aU cases. 
The best the PIB can do is to suggest 
questions boards of directors might ask 
themselves. Is there a proper salary 
structure with pay limits ? Is there pro¬ 
vision for regular reviews ? Is the man in 
charge of the salary system senior enough 
to run it with proper authority .? This is 
not the stuff to send directors scurrying 
to their management consultants. \ 
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Those who are still not sure how to 
evaluate the productivity of their pro* 
fessional and managerial staff if they 
want to pay increases over and above 
the legendary 3J per cent prices and 
incomes policy limit are referred back 
to the PIB's report on productivity 
agreements and told that organisation 
and method techniques and job analysis 
apply to office as well as manual staff. 
More comforting for some will be the 
board's admission, that not all pay rises 
need necessarily be directly related to 
existing incomes policy rules. The magic 
word is " attrition ” : the idea is that in 
any ohe firm some individuals get pay 
rises from increments or* promotion wnile 
others retire or move elsewhere, to be 
replaced by newcomers lowei^down -the 
pay range, which will, hopefully, result in 
a static salary bill.; 

If increments are to be paid, the board 
feels this should be on the basis of merit 
rather than automatic rises and four-fifths 
of the staff under investigation had their 
increases based on some form of assess¬ 
ment of persona] performance. But 
the board rejects the idea that more 
money necessarily makes people work 
harder, though it admits that poor pay 
can bffeed dissatisfaction. This may be 
true higher up the pay scales, but self- 
fulfilment and a sense of achievement 
seem less than sufficient for, say, teachers 
nurses, and young men with growing 
families. 

Permanent rises in the salary structure— 

opposed to individual merit increases— 
are mainly derided upon on the basis of 
a movement in the wages of the firm 
concerned (to keep a suitable differential 
between the two), and movements of 
salaries in other companies. The PIB* is 
unhappy about the extent to which firms 
rely for their salary levels on loose 
information about “ market rates.” Its 
objections are that the information is 
often inaccurate and has an inflationary 
effect. The board does accept that 
special rates for highly mobile groups of 
workers (say computer staff) may be 
necessary to keep up with labour market 
demand, but these should not be allowed 
to reflect on rates for other jobs. 

All in all, Britain's firms do not come 
out too badly on the organisation of their 
salary structures. Well over half of the 
staff surveyed are subject to some form 
of planned salary structure ; predictably 
the percentage is quite a bit higher among 
large firms and lower among small ones. 
Sixty per cent of staff are covered by 
defined salary limits or guidelines— 
though only a third of these can find out 
without any trouble just what the ceiling 
on their salary is. The PIB condemns 
the secrecy surrounding salary ranges 
though it admits that there are problems 
about publicising individual salaries. About 
a fifth of the firms questioned had car¬ 
ried out a major reoxganisation of their 
salary -structures within the past three 
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years, usually to change over from a non- 
graded to a graded system, based on 
job evaluation. A lot of these reorgani¬ 
sations were caused by takeovers. But 
there are also structural employment 
changes going on which in time should 
focus more interest on salaries : the pro¬ 
portion of salary earners in manufac¬ 
turing industry in the past ten years has 
increased from 21 to 27 per cent, their 
share of total employment incomes from 
29 to 35 per cent. 


... and solicitors 
again 

On solicitors, the PIB comes up with 
much the same mixture as the first report 
published early last year. At that time 
the board concluded that there was noth¬ 
ing excessive about the profession’s total 
income, but that the profitability of 
different services varied excessively and 
should be adjusted. The suggested method 
was to raise fees for county court work, 
almost always unprofitable, by a total 
of £2.4 million, but to reduce conveyanc¬ 
ing fees for middle-priced properties, 
which show a mouthwatering profit 
margin. The Government has accepted 
these recommendations. But then it 
accepted them last time, and none of 
them has been implemented yet. This b 
because the statutory committees which 
decide on most solicitors’ charges chose 
not to approve. The new report* is not 
presented as an all-or-nothing package 
deal, as it was last time round, and the 
Law Society has already said it will press 
for partial implementation—county court 
increases yes, conveyancing reductions no. 

Total income of the profession is still, 
as in 1968, said by PIB to be satisfactory 
—if anything more so, in spite of the 
incidence of SET which was the main 
reason for the new report. Since the last 
inquiry the average income for a principal 
has risen by 10 per cent. Revenue per 
practice has admittedly gone up less fast 
than expenses, at 24 per cent against 
29 per cent, but this still leaves a profits 
rise of 16 per cent. 

But the PIB is still unhappy about the 
gulf between the profitability of county 
court work and conveyancing. Fixed 
scales on this type of work have not been 
changed since 1955, and it has become 
almost universal practice to slap on special 
charges. The PIB proposes to raise scales 
to the tune of £3.5 million, £1 million 
of Which will be lost when the special 
charges come off. This would b$ offset 
by changes in conveyancing scales, with 
a rise in charges for properties below 
£2,000 which are now unprofitable but 
an average reduction of 6 per cent for 
£4,000-plus pipperties and the . abolition 
of scale charges for properties ove% 
£20,000. _ ‘ ; ,/ 

*PIB Report, No. 134,, The {handing 
Reference on the Remuneration of Solicitors. 
HMSO. 51 6d. 



Rupert Murdoch and Sun —firmly launched 


Fleet Street 


Fun as in Sun 


The phoenix-like revival of the Sun, now 
hitched firmly to the Australian star of 
Mr Rupert Murdoch instead of Mr Hugh 
Gudlipp’s International Publishing Cor¬ 
poration, seems to liave caused much more 
interest among British newspaper readers 
than its contents, as seen during the first 
few days of its new life, may justify. From 
a first day's run of 1.3 million copies 
delivered, it got to 1.9 million on Tuesday, 
and 2.2 million on Wednesday—not 
at all bad going for a paper which had 
been down around the 900,000 daily sales 
mark before being transferred to the News 
of the World presses in Bouverie Street. 

With a straight from the hip style (the 
heroine of the only strip cartoon to sur¬ 
vive the Cudlipp Sun became pregnant on 
the first day of the Murdoch Sun) clearly 
Lord Thomson and the new-style Times 
have little to worry about. But with Sun 
advertising at only £8 for a single column 
inch, it is said that space which will cost 
£408 in the Daily Mirror (sale 5 million) 
can be had for £96 in the Sun (sale circa 
2 million) ; it may be that Mr Murdoch 
will still have a viable daily newspaper 
when his own time for a long-term evalu¬ 
ation comes around in March next year. 
That will be the time when each news- 
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paper will have a clear idea of just how 
much, or how little, it is to get of 1970’s 
springtide of’advertising. Mr Murdoch's 
editorial team has pulled few new tricks 
out of the bag, but he has earned the 
grudging respect of his rivals to admitting 
to refurbishing a few old styles that they 
had given up in recent years, so the new 
Sun could be more than a nine-day worry. 

Trading up in both quality and style 
has been the trend in Fleet Street for 
both the popular hnd the quality 
with the Daily Mirror and tft& Sunday 
Times the obvious pacesetters. It could 
be that there is money and sales to be 
made from Mr Murdoch's Mf-corifessed 
attempt to get bade down among the more 
basic desires of Britain’s newspaper 
readers. The key issue is perhaps just how 
long the trade-up market can bear this 
happening without following. 


Cars 

Clear road ahead ? 

The motor manufacturers firmly believe, 
following last Tuesday’s all-day meeting 
of the National Economic Development 
Council, that they have convinced the 
Government a healthy home market is 
essential to maintaining British car 
exports. But whether Mr Harojd Wilson, 
who chaired the meeting at which the 
vehicle builders' little Neddy put their 
case, is quite in agreement with this is a 
matter that only time can tell. The 
investment forecast figures trotted out at 
the Neddy meeting, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Minister of 
Technology attended, added up to a 
convincing sum of millions which could 
be spent in expanding the motor industry 
—if some fiscal stops are pulled out by 
the Treasury. 

The problem for the car-building zones 
of Britain is to demonstrate they need help, 
and this is hard. Half the vehicles built 
in Britain this year have been exported, 
and, for all the squeeze on the home 
market, sales for the year as a whole are 
likely to be much the same as before. 
That hardly looks like an industry in 
trouble. Although the motor industry 
now accounts for 10 per cent of British 
industrial production, 16 per cent of its 
exports, and is currently earning some £1 
billion overseas, the Government's 
interpretation of the industry’s latest 
appeal for easier conditions on the home 
market may be vastly different from 
those of the manufacturers. It is 
reasonable for the vehicle men to be 
frustrated at being one of the Treasury's 
principal regulatory instruments, but the 
overall figures which the ntotormen 
trotted out before the Prime Minister on 
Tuesday were perhaps the finest argument 
for the Qove^pmen t- continuing to keep 
the car thdiistry^n just as tight a cun) 
as the Treiniiy'Wtfnti, It could be that it 
is not yet top gear time for can. 


Drugs 

Narrower margins 

There is to be a tighter control on the 
prices of drugs sold to the National Health 
Service. As from this week manufacturers 
will have to reveal all costs and profits 
to the Department of Healthy and Social 
Security ,and the old, atyof 4 “ fair and 
reasonable. 1 ’ profit will atone ^nder mtocli 
closer scrutiny. No fixed profit margin* 
has been established (though the maximum 
permitted,is 30,per cent) but the price of 
a. new drug will depend largely .on the* 
overall profit that the manufacturer make! 
from the NHS. The two year period of 
grace, during which manufacturers have 
in die past' been able to fix their own 
price and make a killing on newly 
launched drugs* has been abolished. For 
the,companies it is a major defeat. 

This new scheme is based, loosely, <?n 
the Sainsbury report of 1967. But since 
then the drug companies have voluntarily 
lowered their prices on ethical drugs by 
as much as 20 per cent, saving the health 
service £10 million a year. With these 
reductions and the renewed 2s. 6d. 
prescription charge, the NHS should see 
a slight drop in its medicine bill for the 
first time, to around £ 125 million or 7 per 
cent of its total budget. There is, 
however, still plenty of political pressure 
on the companies to bring their return on 
capital more into line with the industrial 
average ; at the moment it is 7 per cent 
ahead. Criticism is particularly strong that 
while £13 million a year goes on research, 
£15 million is spent on advertising, and 
Britain’s 60,000 doctors are swamped with 
circulars and samples that eventually must 
be paid for by the customer. 

Co-op __ 

Closer co-operation 

After the row earlier this month over a 
television programme on the demise of 
one of the Co-op retail societies, the 
Co-op is back in the news again on a 
much more cheerful note. Merger talks 
are now going on between the Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society and Co-operative 
Retail Services, the movement's largest 
retailing group which after growing fat on 
swallowing up small, and often ailing, 
societies now boasts sales of nearly £90 
million. The merger idea has not come 
totally out of tjhe blue as the CWS already 
owns over a third of CRS's share capital. 
But it means a new departure for the 
CWS which up to now has concentrated 
on wholesaling and manufacturing. The 
new acquisition will not only massively 
increase its own £500 million turnover, 
but also dovetails neatly with its efforts to 
get more of the retail societies* business, 
much of which still goes to outside whole* 
satera, 


For the Co-op as a movement the 
merger could mean one more step towards 
badly needed rationalisation and integra¬ 
tion. One of the biggest bugbears in the 
past has been the need to accommodate 
the fierce independence of the 300-odd 
individual retail societies through an 
elaborate system of democratic procedures. 


The economii 

Alt quiet on the 
home front 

The backroom experts at the OECD, at 
its two-day + eco|iomw meeting in 

Paris ihiS week haye bam roakirjg veiy 
optimistic nones about Britain*! economic 
. prospects, , forecasting a current account 
surplus o£ £300 million this year and 
twice ^hat in 1970. Economic growth 
should aba accelerate, from 2 per cent 
this year to 3 per cent next. Back home, 
there is certainly no sign of a sudden 
spurt in output. Industrial production 
has now been running at the same level 
for the four months from June to Septem¬ 
ber, though there was a very slight 
improvement in the third quarter over 
the second, amounting to an annual rate 
of 1.2 per cent. The picture from industry 
to industry is patchy, with metal manu¬ 
facturing and textiles showing largish 
drops between the quarters but chemicals 
ana engineering looking buoyant. But not 
too much store should be set by these 
figures. There was the usual crop of 
strikes, affecting the September result for 
the car and steel industry ; there was the 
unusually mild weather which brought 
down gas and electricity output ; and 
there was a redesigned statistical form 
which has apparently puzzled the 
engineering industry and resulted in an 
abnormally low level of returns. All in 
all, production may be a bit more perky 
than the figures suggest. 

As to the labour market, unemploy¬ 
ment (on a seasonally adjusted basis) has 
now been falling for three months running 
and is down to 536,000. The monthly 
figures afe almost exactly echoing last 
year’s pattern, which suggests that the 
actual numbers of unemployed (i.e. before 
making general adjustments) are fairly 
unlikely to dimb much above 600,000 
this winter. 
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Morgan Guaranty offers a 
two-stage plan for European 
companies contemplating entry 
into the United States market* 


W E stand ready to place the full range of our 
corporate banking facilities at your disposal 
both before and after your entry into the Amer- 
lean market. 

1. How Morgan Guaranty helps 
lay the preliminary groundwork 
in Europe. 

We can provide you with in-depth analysis of 
your industry in the United States* Morgan 
Guaranty’s Corporate Research Department is an 
international “information centre.” Its staff will 
analyse the competitive climate for your industry 
in the United States. Who are your main competi¬ 
tors? How fast is the industry expanding? What are 
the regulatory policies of federal, state, and munici¬ 
pal governments? 

Before you're committed to any deal, Morgan 
Guaranty will make recommendations on the prob¬ 
lems your company might meet as you move into 
the American market. 

We’ll help you explore acquisition and merger 
possibilities. If you're interested in prospective 
partners in the United States, Morgan Guaranty's 
Financial Services Department is prepared to help 
you evaluate your acquisition and merger goals. 

They’ll help you formulate basic criteria for 
judging the suitability of American companies to 
your corporate needs. Specifically, they'll help you? 
• determine areas of business in which you could 
be active in the United States, 

• identify the Aiperican companies in your in- 
th 


dustry and single out those you might be inter¬ 
ested in meeting, 

• appraise specific companies that are for sale, 
using our own analyses, and make recom¬ 
mendations on the conditions under which a 
company might be acquired, and 

• determine the fair price you should be prepared 
to pay for the company. 

We can help you explore the entire range of fi¬ 
nancing possibilities. Morgan Guaranty is pre¬ 
pared to look beyond conventional financing to 
help you plan a financial programme shaped to your 
specific needs. We’ll explore with you the possibili¬ 
ties for lease financing, convertible securities, de¬ 
ferred payments, and other financial approaches 
to your expansion. 

We can open the right doors. Morgan Guaranty 
can put you in touch with the right people. The 
bank's long-standing involvement in American 
business life, coupled with our working relation¬ 
ship with correspondent banks and investment 
banking houses throughout the United States, 
makes us the ideal conduit between your problems 
and the people who can serve you in special areas. 

Whatever your Industry, we can direct you to 
lawyers schooled in the intricacies of U.S. federal 
law and the laws of the SO states. To federal, state, 
and municipal governmental agencies which can 
familiarise you with taxes, manpower and real es¬ 
tate availability, local government incentives for 
locating in their areas, transport conditions,, and 
export opportunities. To competent market re- 
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search, distribution, and service organisations in 
your industry. 

2. How Morgan Guaranty continues 
to serve after you’re in business 
in the United States. 

Your short* and longterm financial needs in 
America. Once you’ve decided to enter the United 
States market, Morgan Guaranty’s financial ex¬ 
pertise comes into full play. If conditions warrant, 
we can provide for'short-term working capital 
loans, term loans, equipment leasing, and other 
methods of financing. 

If your financing requires distribution of securi¬ 
ties to the public, we can put you in touch with in¬ 
vestment bankers. 

Professional servicing of your day-to-day bank¬ 
ing needs* Financing is just one facet of Morgan 
Guaranty’s broad range of services. Another is the 
rigorous attention we pay to your day-to-day bank¬ 
ing needs. The floww>f funds, collections, complex 
currency exchanges, payment of cheques, deposits 
and withdrawals, investment of surplus corporate 
cash in short-term paper—all are handled by ex¬ 
perienced specialists. 

As a full-service corporate bank, we’re also pre¬ 
pared to help you set up and administer pension 
and profit-sharing plans for your American em¬ 
ployees. And to act as trustee or fiscal agent for your 
debt issues. 

Morgan Guaranty: specialists in corporate 
banking. Although Morgan Guaranty is one of 
the five largest banks in the United States, it has 
been described as having “a personality quite un¬ 
like that of its bigger rivals.” 

We are basically a “wholesale” rather than a 
“retail” bank. Each of our larger rivals has over 
half a million customers. We have less than l/ 16 th 
that number. Result: Morgan Guaranty’s Special¬ 
ists can devote their full energies to solving corpo¬ 
rate banking problems. 

Nmety*ightof thetop 100 United States corporations 
are Morgan Guaranty dients. 

Morgan Guaranty has also been called “the 
banker’s bank.” Hundreds of banks throughout 
the United States use the services of Morgan Guar¬ 
anty. The reason: Banks, like other corporations, de¬ 
posit their money where they get the most expert service 


If ydti f d like to discuss * corporate fctoid&g 
problem with U*in Europe, get in touch with (he 
General M*n*ger in any of pur banking offices or 
with one of our representative offices, 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York ► 23 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 1001 $ Telephone « 12 ) 425 - 2323 * 
Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ► BANK¬ 
ING OFFICES OUTSIDE THE U.S.i London: 33 Lombard Street, 
EC. 3 and 31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 Telephone 01-626 
7890 ► Paris: 14 , Place Vendome Telephone 073 24-20 ► 
Brussels: 27 , Avenue des Arts Telephone 11 . 65.10 ► Ant¬ 
werp: 82 , Frankrijklei Telephone 03 / 31 . 48.54 ► Frankfurt 
am Main: Bockenheimer Landstrasse 8 Telephone 72 90 56 ; 
72 74 51 ► Milan: Banca Morgan Vonwiller $.p.A., Via 
Armorari, 14 Telephone 87 69 41 ► Rome: Banca Morgan 
Vonwiller S.p. A., Via Boncompagm, 27 Telephone 47 6051 ► 
Zurich: Stockerstrasse 38 Telephone 440844 ► Tokyo; New 
Yurakucho Building, 11, l-chome,Yuraku-cho Chiyoda-Ku 
Telephone 214 - 2761 / 6 * REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Madrid: 
Calle del Barquillo, 8 Telephone 222-7417 ► Beirut: Beirut 
Riyad Building, Rue RIyad Solh, P.O. Box 5752 Telephone 
292 101/2 ► Hong Kong: 36 New Henry Howe, 10 Ice 
House Street Telephone H 249307 ► Caracas: Edificio Lux 
Electric®, Avenida Urdaneta Telephone 55 - 9724 ; 55*9743 ► 
Sao Paulo: Rua Direita 250 - 12 * Telephone 366257 ; 342535 



Morgan Guaranty—the corporate bank 
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Choice for the aerodynamic tycoon : Beagle piston-engined. Hawker Siddeley iet, Campbell gyrocopter, Agusta-Bell helicopter 


Businessmen in the air 


There are nyum professionally piloted, 
multi-chined business aircraft in the 
United States. In Britain there are 150. 
Since the main reason for using aircraft 
is to save wear and tear on executives, it 
would seem that British companies are 
negligent to their senior stalT. In Britain, 
business* aircraft are still regarded as 
expensive gimmicks, unnecessary in a 
small country with a developed surface 
transport system. It is no use claiming 
that they save money on conventional 
travel arrangements; their advantage, like 
computers, is the things you can do with 
them that could not be done without them 
Like Hying down to far-off Cornwall to look 
over a potential acquisition, as Umgale 
did, when otherwise the trip would not 
have been made and the company 
would not have been bought. Obviously 
it is the travel pattern of the executives, 
rather than the company’s size, which 
makes the exercise worthwhile. If the plant 
is in Manchester and the head office in 
London, the train journey is faster as well 
as cheaper. But if the plants are .scattered 
around the countryside, the National Coal 
Board being the best example, a plane is 
the efficient executives’ dream. 

The economics of business flying are not 
so terrifying. Although some Hying 
enthusiasts use their pleasure planes for 
business travel, to get a reliable service 
the plane must be professionally flown arid 
have at least two engines. The cost of a 
light twin, the most popular category of 
light aircraft for business purposes, varies 
between’ £30,000 for a four to six seater 
to 1*80, 000 or more for an eight seater 
with a pressurised cabin. The heavy twin 
like the Hawker Siddeley HS 125 business 
jet costs £400,1x10 and just over 200 of 
them have been sold, but‘significantly i«>0 


to the United States and 37 in Britain, the 
latest purchaser being Foite. 

The expensive aspect of business air¬ 
craft is running cost. The Board of Trade 
lays down stringent requirements for over¬ 
haul and maintenance that have to be 
observed if the plane is to keep its certifi¬ 
cate of airworthiness. Most companies 
thinking of operating a business aircraft 
begin by hiring one, with ‘pilot, and it 
would probably not be worth buying your 
own until utilisation is around 300 hours 
a year. Costs, worked out by Flight 
magazine, show that for a twin-engined, 
six-seat plane, insurance is likely to be 
about Cfiun a year and hangerage £360, 
though the latter varies enormously. Main¬ 
tenance and overhaul for a 6no-hour year 
comes to £7,200, with petrol and oil costing 
£3,750 Pilots command salaries from 
£2,500 upwards, but to that must be 

added other odds and ends which make 
their all-up costs £5,500 a year 

Even when there is only one aircraft 
in the Heet, a flight operations controller 
should be in charge to see the plane 

is used efficiently. Much to the chagrin of 
some chief executives, much the best way 
of organising a business plane is to plan 
a flight programme for the month ahead 
and get meetings fitted in with it. Com¬ 
mandeering by the most senior executive 
is likely to lead to waste—unless he can 
prove that his time is so much more 
valuable that saving it outweighs the 

loss of other people's. 

The safety record of professionally 

flown business aircraft is excellent, with a 
specialist insurance broker rating them as 
better risks ifl Britain than RAF Support 
Command, as there has been only one fatal 
accident in the past few years. This is some 
comfort since the safety record of privately 


owned aircraft is bad. As many people 
were killed last year in private aircraft in 
the United States (1,300) as died in all 
commercial flying accidents in the western 
world. Equipped with modem naviga¬ 
tional aids, the business aircraft can fly 
in all bul the worst weather, but to land 
in bad weather requires good ground 
equipment. The major airports like 
Heathrow and Prestwick arc open to 
business aircraft, as arc many military 
airfields, though these usually limit the 
hours they are willing to receive private 
flyers. In good weather and daylight these 
planes can land on modest aiistrips and 
so the number of major or even local 
airfields—300 of various types—is not a 
fair indication of the flexibility of business 
flying. 

The ultimate in flexibility is the 
helicopter—free of the space demands 
of fixed-wing aircraft—and there are 15 
to 20 in business use in Britain. They 
are much more expensive to buy— 
around £60,000 for the smart, comfortable 
Agusta-Bcll Jetranger—and much more 
expensive to run because of the short life 
of their rotor blades. They are not as 
mechanically reliable as fixed wing air¬ 
craft—and until a sufficiently small and 
cheap twin-engined helicopter is developed 
will not be an attractive proposition to 
business flyers. Single-engined helicopters 
arc not allowed to fly over big towns, 
which is why London's helicopters have 
to fly over the Thames Eventually, suit¬ 
able twin-engined helicopters may come, 
and to prepare for it the new' building 
planned for London’s Press Club is m 
have a strengthened roof to enable heli¬ 
copters to land in Fleet Street. For those 
strong in heart, the gyrocopter, with a 
rotor instead of a wing, and given its 
lift and drive by a propeller, will provide 
a great advance in cheap manoeuvlability. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT - 

No chang#, in production if# : 8aptembar; 
metal iijdbitrras aflaih at d tow favdf, 
affected bytjia ateef strfkp. 

LABOUR MARKET 

Number»T,*$to1ty Unemployed fell again 
in November but atilt running at the same 
level a* -year ago. Vacancies were 
slightly ufr' high relative to the numbers 
unemployed. ^ 

WAGES if*l 

Small rise in tMMc rates in October after 
a (revise*) rto# of over cent in 


Percentage changt from : 


Month 


Index 

1963=100 


month 


Three 

months egi^ 


Twelve 

months 


production • _ 
employment* \ 
productivity'* - 
Export trade*! 

Ing'g* orders on hand • t 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment * 

Retail prices 
Export prices " 

Import prioes 
Wage rstee (weekly) 


September 

124 

nil 

-j 

September 

96.9 

-0.3 

-0.1 

September 

128 


-i 

October 

145 

-1 

+6} 

July 

110, 


-1 

September 

109 

-2 

-1 

.November 

107.1 

-3.4 

-8.4 

September 

127.9 

+0.3 

+0.1 

September 

123 

nU 

nil 

September, 

124 

4 1} 

+ H 

October 

133.7 

+ 0.1 

+1 


+2 

-0.9 

4-3 

+13} 
+ 11 } 
nil 
+ 1.3 
+9.1 

XV 

+6.2 


•Sugaonaiiy adjusted. Indicators of a a port and 
retail 1 rsda dhd ehgmoering' ordef boOki Upltfct 
movement* hi volume terms, J.ekt 'in value* et 
constant prica. Unemployment refers to number 


Wholly unemployed, excluding achoot-leavera. In 
NdyombOf tffla W#» .running at on annual rata of 
2.3 tihd ad period. ^Provisional. 
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But what have they done 
for us lately? 

Our strencrtfi has tn lie in nielli and * that I 


How do the Sendees fit into the 
peace-time scheme of things? What do they 
do all the time, when they’re not in the 
public eye? 

Here’s one thing they’re not doing: 
assuming that some future war is the only 
reason for their existence. 

The Services’ Job is to be so thoroughly 
ready to fight that they never have to; so 
well prepared to resist aggression that no one 
will ever be tempted to try it. 

The world isn’t getting aiw less violent, 
and we’ve plenty of proof that friendless 
weakness invites the attention of bullies. 

Our answer to that is the NATO 
alliance. 

We have to play Our part in keeping its 
forces strong enough to make an attack 
on any member an unacceptable risk. 

And because it would be irresponsible 
to rely on nuclear deterrence alone, we 
need conventionally armed Services as well. 

At this inomenf in history there 
cannot be anything a man can do more 
important than Mpifig to prevent war* 

But safeguarding our freedom to 
manage our affairs in Our own way must run 
it close. Servicemen are doing both. 


Our strength has to lie in skill and 
preparedness, not size. Becoming and 
staying prepared keeps the 380,000 men and 
women in the Services extremely busy. 

There are exacting techniques which 
have to be made second nature, because one 
day they might have to be carried out 
under extreme stress: navigating on and 
below the sea, bridge-building, low-level 
night flying, operating field artillery computer 
equipment. In battle, only total profes¬ 
sionalism will do. 

But most of man’s time in the Services 
is spent doing things which have close 
counterparts in civilian life—though they 
are often more interesting in the Services. 

Technology for example: Servicemen 
get closer than most to complex modem 
equipment—nuclear-profuilsiddijet engines, 
radar, guided missiles, computM, 
hovercraft, multi-fuel engines, satellite 
communications... Then* use has to 
be mastered. They have to be maintained. 

At almost every level there are 
what can only be called management skills to, 
be mastered: provisioning, personnel 
management and pay, analysing problems 
quickly, formulating clearorders, and seeing 


that they are carried out. Mounting large 
combined exercises around the world holds 
almost infinite possibilities for muddle* but 
the Services are doing it smoothly all tne ! time. 

At the other extreme, the Petty Officer 
in charge of a diving team faces, in 
miniature, similar problems of leadership 
and organisation. 

Men and women in the Services are 
taught to do all these things very well. 

Their real abilities are brought out and 
encouraged; they become accustomed to 
responsibility. 

This is why people who finish their time 
in the Services fit into the civilian world so 
well ahd make*ucb* contribution to it; and 
why the 35,WQand morewp shall need each 
year, to keep up to strengtfuwilL be wasting , 
neither their own tfaie^nor tJienatibnW 

By mastering these skills* th^gjp ftgtf 
forming a ^ocUd service’ as vital and 
relevant aa welfar? 6r medicine or education, 
and one Without which ell the others could 
be meaningless. 

For further information about the role 
of the ArmedUForcdK write to The Services 
information Bureau, Minlsi 
Whitehall, London SM.b 
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Japan's Governmental 
Long-Term 
Credit 
Institution 

Main Foreign Activities 

ISSUANCE 

OF 

EXTERNAL BONDS 
GUARANTEES 
OF 

FOREIGN CREDITS 


External Loan Bonds. $ 75,747 

Guarantees of Foreign Loans and Credits 

to Japanese Industries .$ 575,740 

Re-Loans of World Bank Loans 

to Japanese Industries .$ 159,974 

Loans Outstanding .$ 4,217,835 


(in thousands of U.S. dollars) 
(as of September, 1969) 


Capital: U.S. $650 million 


JAPAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 

HEAD OFFICE : 

Chlyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan * 

4*%. LONDON OFFICE: 

Garrard HdpUr 31-46 0re*ham Street. London, E.C.2, England 
. I 1 OTHEf OVERSEAS OFFICES 
in New York and Washington D.C. 


Following its purchase 
by Bankers Trust Company, 
Rodo International will in 
future be known as 

Bankers 

Trust 

International 

Ltd. 

It will offer a complete'merchant 
bank service, in Britain and in international 
markets, augmenting the worldwide 
financial services of Bankers Trust Company. 

Managing Director Evan G. Galbraith 
Directors: Cyprian J. Bridge (Chairman), Lewie F. Bardo 
Colin G. Clive David W. Dare AlanC. Frood 
Albert Loria Frank J.Manheim Ellsworth Donnell 

Bankers Trust International Ltd. 

56-60 New Broad Street, London E.C.2. 
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BUSINESS 



Gold : dare one tread on 
the floor ? 



The academic question has become an 
intensely practical one. Having fallen 
almost $4 this month, and over 20 per 
cent since March, the free market price of 
gold is near enough, at $36, to its official 
value of $33 to start asking what will 
happen if and when the two converge. 
The key will rest with central bankers, 
who, as large holders, chink they have an 
interest in a floor. Bullion dealers tend 
to discount the prospect of the two prices 
converging. They evidently have great 
confidence in the existence of some kind 
of speculative floor, somewhere between 
$35 and the present level. But that would 
mean it would again seem both safe and 
cheap to speculate against the dollar. 

Their belief rests on the view that it 
can be taken for granted that $35 an 
ounce is absolutely the lowest the price 
could go. But is it ? The answer is that 
strictly speaking nobody is committed to 
supporting the price at $35, and the only 
official pronouncement on the subject (the 
Washington communique of March 1968) 
was distinctly unhelpful. It said, almost 
with no qualifications, that the central 
banks would keep out of the free markets. 
Since then the Americans have been 
reported willing to see South African gold 
accepted into monetary reserves should the 
free market price fall to $35, provided 
South Africa Earmarked its production, 
or a reasonable proportion of it, for 
disposal on* the free market. So far as 


is known, South Africa has never taken 
up the offer: to this day it is, so to 
speak, reserving its rights. There is even 
no way of telling whether the offer is 
still open for acceptance. 

Obviously there is a chance that the 
Americans will agree to support the price, 
directly or indirectly. It is assumed that 
they would be under pressure to 
do so from the Europeans. Another pos¬ 
sibility is that, whether the Americans 
like it or not, there will be enough central 
banks round the world prepared ttfitoap 
up any gold that is available at a discount 
on $33 to ensure that the discount is 
minimal and transitory. 

Theoretically there is no special reason 
why the world monetary system should 
not survive the experience of a persistent 
free market discount, just as it has man¬ 
aged to coexist happily with a substantial 
premium. In fact the prospect may be 
seen in Washington, if not universally, 
as having certain attractions : for one 
thing it might put paid to the idea that 
gold has superior qualities over 
SDRs, since it would presumably become 
plain that each has orfly as much 
importance in monetary affairs as the 
world in its wisdom (or lack of it) 
chooses to invest in it. 

For the last few weeks the market seems 
to have been supported—some say 
ultimately by the Swiss banks, though 
this is not established. The support has 
been inadequate and tihe market has been 
overhung by the possibility that past 
hoarders, especially the European ones, 
will have grown increasingly restive as the 
price has declined, which raises the spectre 
of a backward sloping supply curve. And 
it is widely assumed that South Africa has 
lititle or no choice but to maintain steady 
offerings, to meet its foreign exchange 
needs. 

South Africa's overseas trade was in 
deficit to the tune of some £100 million 
in the September quarter, and the deficit 
for the year is officially estimated at £411 
million (expected to grow to £523 mil¬ 
lion in 1970). The balance of invisibles 
is chronically unfavourable. The private 
capital inflow has largely dried up. Hence 
there is a continuing need to sell gold, 
offset only by whatever loans the govern¬ 


ment has been able to raise in Switzerland 
and other financial centres. Thus it is 
not unreasonable to accept the evidence 
of Pretoria’s published gold' feserVe 
figures, showing a stockpile of tfioty 
metric tons which has increased only 
marginally over the past two months: 
the Implication U that the bulk of current 
ot*tput-r-ah6\tt mo tons a' weekWias been, 
and is, coming* On to the mark#. 

State purchasing 

Now you must buy 
our plaster 

Brvsfti 

A new attack on protection is bring 
launched by the European CottuniisSm, 
against governments th&t slant official 
purchases to favour home industries. 
Since governments are industry’s largest 
customers, it is hard to see why Brussels 
has not acted before to see fair play. The 
fact that it is now on tne move 
is symptomatic of a new consciousness of 
non-tariff barriers to trade, the growth of 
which is hampering the progress made 
in dismantling tariffs. It is hard to see 
how agreements in this field can be 
policed. In Japan there is a policy known 
as gySsei shido, or “ administrative 
guidance,” a portmanteau phrase for 
largely secret techniques for controlling 
business. Similarly, in Britain the Govern¬ 
ment can show that the motions of 
impartiality are gone through while in 
practice discriminating in favour of 
British computers. 

What 'Brussels has now done is to issue 
a directive banning all measures that 
restrict the access by firms in other 
countries to contracts for supplying public 
authorities. At present it is only Italian 
steel that is used to build Italian motor¬ 
ways, French sticking plaster used in 
hospitals in Alsace, and Dutch glue on 
Dutch postage stamps. Only an infinites- 
simal part of the ever-expanding 
consumption of the public sector fa 
obtained from across the community's 
internal frontiers. But the commission’s 
directive, tardy as it is, covers only some 
of public sector spending. Contracts for 
public works come under another draft 
regulation which has lain top long on 
the table of the Council of Ministers. 
When will the .German autobahn firms 
be able to tender for building Italian 
autostrade, or French constructors fpr 
putting up Belgian schools ? 






BUSINESS : INTERNATIONAL 


\ s The publication of the EEC Commis- 
/ directive fias come at a. particularly 
(awkward moment fot France; where the 
Hmwritten watchword- for patriotic con¬ 
sumers these past months has been “ buy 
French.” The French government is 
pre-occupied With the fauijQgfc 1 of many 
sectors of French industry, and using its 
purchasing power to goad th&> into 
reform. Indeed* if the commission 
enforces its ruling, the recently announced 
plan for reforming the public contract 


, system may have to he racTIcally recast': 
This aims specifically at using the states* 
purchasing power as an instrument with 
which to gingdr up French industry-*^ 
particularly in the field of capital goods 
and advanced technology. The reform 
would make the general management and 
performance record of the bidding 
companies the main criterion for 
awarding the contract, rather than con¬ 
siderations of price, which have obtained 
until now. 


Italy: ft could be a real battle 





r^^ ^here this strike^-prfWcah^^ 

\ Meanwhihr the ^ strife Sh$^jtnS 

> one 

precedent in the history ot induitrisfl 
.unrest. Milan’s city council, and some 
other municipal authorities, have deckled 
to provide funds to help the needy, as a 
gesture to show their solidarity with the 
workers. Unlike their British and 
American counterparts, the Italian unions 
have no apparatus of emergency funds to 
enable their members to ride out long 
industrial disputes. , As a result, .quite a 
few strikers', families face a finh$&ikl 
emergency. Milan is to provide £200^000 
for the cause; LarkHbfds~ aria JBeihg 
urged to grant a moratorium on the rent 
in needy cases, and public utilities like¬ 
wise on gas, electric and other bills. 
Understandably many local citizens are 
outraged at having to contribute to a 
strike they are not involved in and which 
is greatly inconveniencing them. 

Germany 


Bringing Bonn 
nearer Frankfurt 




The crisis in Italy’s social relations 
has reached a new pitch with this week’s 
general strike, which involved more 
categories of workers than any other since 
July 1948. It is now increasingly felt 
that Italy’s current wave of strikes is 
politically motivated, and one group of 
young industrialists has produced a semi- 
secret document declaring that a “ strong 
government ” should 'be introduced if 
Communists start to enter the present 
government. This would in effect mean 
a showdown between the Communists and 
the right-wing, with the voices of liberal¬ 
ism left in the cord. Indeed there are 
those who would welcome this. Among 
the liberals in the Confindustria, the 
powerful bosses' organisation which 
backed Mussolini in the 1930s, are the 
leaders of Pirelli and Fiat ‘ These men 
have tried to persuade their colleagues 
fb be more lenient'towards the genuine 
hardships on the workers' side. But the 
unions seem to have singled out their 
companies for particularly, severe 
industrial action m recent months, 
almost as if they wanted to stop the 
chances of a reconciliation. Perhaps they 
are having the effect they want, because 
Fiat has now suspended 200 workers, a 
key decision which has been jeopardising 


negotiations between the metallurgical 
unions and state-owned industries. 

Fiat’s new stubbornness has come as a 
surprise, but then Sr Giovanni Agnelli, 
the Fiat leader, has been talking of 
110,000 undelivered cars. Sr Agnelli is 
in fact crucial to the whole situation, 
because some people think he could 
emerge as the compromise figure between 
the conservative Confindustria establish¬ 
ment and the young industrial Turks who 
want reform (several splinter groups 
have broken away from Confindustria). 
At the moment his resistance is being 
interpreted as a pause to sec what are 
the intentions of Dr Guido Carli, governor 
of the Bank of Italy, ’ in particular 
whether he will increase his credit squeeze 
or decide to encourage more industrial 
investment. Dr Carli seems Convinced 
there is little room for wage demands in 
the present inflationary situation and is 
worried about the continued flight 
of capital from the country. It is thought 
he may return to his austerity policy of 
1963-64 if prices tygin to soar. AU this 
makes for. an explosive situation*- and the 
day before the' general strike the financial 
newspaper, 11 Globo, called for an 
abrogation of article 4° of the constitu¬ 
tion, which grants the right to strike, in 


The appointments have yet to be con¬ 
firmed by the president of the Federal 
Republic, but it seeins certain that Dr 
Karl Klasen will succeed Dr Karl Bles¬ 
sing as president of the Bundesbank 
at the end of the year, and that Dr Otmar 
Emminger, at present overseas director, 
will become his number two. There is 
no surprise about either appointment ; the 
speculation noW is whether the new team 
in Frankfurt will lead to closer relations 
between the central bank and the govern¬ 
ment in Bonn. 

Dr Klasen is said to be more flexible 
on some matters than the stability-minded 
Zentralbankrat, the . decision-making 
board of the Bundesbank—and less 
bothered about price inflation than Herr 
Blessing, though as a result of this he 
did not favour the recent D-mark, revalu¬ 
ation, But the important point is that not 
only is fie a member of the $PD, the 
ruling party, but he is also a dose friend 
of Dr $chiller, the economics minister. 
(Dr Emminger, on the other hand, is 
said to sympathise with the present opposi¬ 
tion party, the CDU.) The question is 
whether this friendship will do anything 
to offset, the fact that although both the 
economics and finance ministers, qr their 
representatives, can attend $e meeting of 
the Zentralbankrat every second; Thurs¬ 
day, they have, no vote, Theansweris 
probably not. 

The independence, pf the Bundesbank 
is written into an Act of 1957, according 
to which the, bank has to assist govern¬ 
ment policy but r only m, order ;tp guard 
the stability of the P-madu *In,, other 
words, faced with the danger ^inflation, 
the Bundesbank iscoiiHmttedvto a .res¬ 
trictive and deflationary policy at the risk 
of colliding with 1a < growth r nunded 
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Lloyds Bank Europe provides directly or. 
throughits wholly owned subsidiaries - 
a comprehensive domestic and 
international bankinc service in 
Holland, France and Switzerland* ! ^ * 

The Bank also has a stockbroking 
subsidiary in Amsterdam. 
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bur snappy new name, INTER-ENGINEERING 70, 

.tolls a lot; the old “pioneer." Osaka international. 

Trade Fair covered lota of territory ,but.we're 
switching to "from breadth to bottom". For 1970. 
engineering equipment and material only. While ybu're 
here, take in EXPO’TOt it's just srourid the comer. 
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Some of the services of ‘ 



Eurodollars or other foreign Ct 
at fully competitive rates. 

Issuing Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 
in Sterling and U.S. Dollars.., „ . 

Short or medium term loanaih London 
or cm the Continent. 

Discounting Foreign CurrencyBffis. 
Guidance to British companies wishing to 
expand abroad* 

International Portfolio Management in 
.Switzerland. 
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govejrnrbent. Even' if Dr Klasen agrees 
With his chum oil the same issue, he 
nfiay. find it impossible to persuade the 
other. 19 members of the Zentralbankrat. 
And it’s a democratic system : the presi¬ 
dent has a single vote like anyone else. 


Ships 


Ringing the 
changes 


The American, decbipn to take out of 
service me that holds the Blue 

Riband, tfie tinned States, shows to what 
an ex ten tjpas^enger ships are dead, except 
fpr cruisifig. But One new type that looks 
a little hearer commercial viability is the 
nudear-poweted freight ship. At present 
the United States, Japan, Germany antfv 
the Soviet Union have nuclear-powered 
ships in civilian use. None of them are 
profitable, and the$ were built largely.for 
prestige. Now, however, there is some 
re-thinking going on about nuclear power. 

Until recently the highest horsepower 
being installed m a British container ship 
was 33,500, and this was regarded as the 
maximum required in the foreseeable 
future. It was slightly below the minimum 
necessary for nuclear propulsion, in the 
eyes even of togfitt' advocates of nuclear 



recently ordered ships 
to have a power of iao,000 horsepower. 
Both the size and speed of container ships 
and tankers is increasing. Such is the 
cise being put forward by those with a 
financial interest in building nuclear ships, 
notably Vickers (the chart shows one of 
the break-even points suggested by its 
studies). 

Shipowners $tlll show a good dfegree of 
scepticism, However. It is hard to tell how 
much this is due to genuine doubts about 
the Vickers figures and how much to the 
innate conservative streak in the shipping 
industry. At any rate Vickers is suggesting 
that the Government must support the 
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design of a British marine reactor. There 
are indeed many problems about reactors 
at sea, not least being what to do with 
the reactor when a ship is scrapped. But 
if nuclear power really is becoming viable 
at' sea, it is up to private enterprise to go 
ahead and take the risk. Profit is after all 
a regard for risk. 

The pOssibility that conventional con¬ 
tainer mips cbuld be superseded so soon 
is a reminder of the archaic amortisation 
practices of most shipping companies, who 
still assume a 20-year life for their ships. 
A case in point is the United States, which 
is being taken out of service less than 20 
yCars after she was launched. 

1 The QE$ is setting an example for more 
progressive accounting procedures. £9 
million was written off before the ship was 
in operation, and it can be expected that 
Sir Basil Smallpeice, chairman of Cunard, 
the ship’s owners, will do the same with 
other; ships. 

Nickel\ / 

Counting the dimes 

After a stoppage lasting nearly four 
months, which has cost International 
Nickel 70,000 tons output, both the Sud¬ 
bury and Port Cdlborne plants are now 
back at work. The new labour contract, 
which is operative until July 1972, pro¬ 
vides for wage and fringe increases of 
$1.45 an hour for the 17,000 employees, 
and adds 35 per cent to employment 
costs. International Nickel must now 
turn its attention to its Thompson 
Manitoba plant where the labour contract 
expires in March next year, and com¬ 
parable increases can be expected. Nego¬ 
tiations at the Falconbridge works, the. 
other big producer in Canada, are. at 
present in a state of deadlock, but the 
guidelines presented by the Inco agree¬ 
ment should point the way to rapid 
settlement. 

In the aftermath of the strike, consu¬ 
mers are expecting a rise in the official 
price of anything up to 40 per cent, per¬ 
haps in two stages. And they can’t hope 
for an immediate improvement in the 
supply situation: Inco has first to 
grapple with the inevitable labour short¬ 
age caused by a strike of this duration, 
and it will be about four months before 
production picks up to pre-strike levels 1 
and the supply pipeline is operating. 
Moreover, Clydach, Inco’s British re* t 
finery, still has a strike of 800 workers on 
its hand*. . 

As Inco studies its cost increases, 
consumers are looking around for ways 
of cutting theirs, and with it their de¬ 
pendence on hickel-bearing steels. The 
opportunities for substitution, though; ap¬ 
pear 4o be marginal A nickel-free sled 
first developed, during the Korean war 
shbrtagfcj ris attracting attention again 
arid bring evaluated by a potential 
customer, but although it withstands 
oxidation for long periods in afr'UV V- 
C, anchcoutfdbeused for radiation btofffes 0 
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DrScKrtlerls 
warning 


The present worldbooiti In steel h # as given 
a healthy boost to steel companies’ bat¬ 
tered profits**but cooled off any strong 
urge atabng them to merge or co-operate. 
In a year’s time, however, the steel bosses 
may well have to take their merger plans 
off the shelf again. Steel demand should 
remain pretty tight until the middle of 
next year, but later the sldwer economic 
growth expected in the United States and 
western Europe is bound to reduce sales. 

So everybody is trying to climb on the 
bandwagon and raise prices before it is 
too late. American producers put up their 
prices in the summer, and the French 
followed with a 6 per cent rise in October. 
Now the Germans have announced that 
prices will go up by around 8 per cent 
from the beginning of next year to cover 
an additional DMi billion in labour costs. 
While Britain’s Prices and Incomes 
Board is allowing the British Steel Cor¬ 
poration, still losing money, despite boom 
conditions, to increase its prices, by 1} 
per cent. 

Unlike their British competitors, the 
fGerman companies have a free hand in 
pricing and between the beginning of last 
year and the middle of October this year 
steel prices, notably on sheets, rose by 
U P to 35 per cent. Tthe latest rise has 
caused a storm of protest from smaller 
steel consi^mers, especially in the building 
sector, wfio have felt for some time that 
the four sales syndicates, which were set 
up in spring 1967 and have carved up 
the German market among them, are 
plainly exploiting their market position. 

The economics ministry in Bonn seems 
to think so too. It has threatened 
to ask the EEC commission in Brussels 
for higher imports from eastern Eurbpe 
and a temporary suspension of the 
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Mexico Is just — an Air France jet away 

rhe spellbinding Mexico of Aztec pyramids, of the serpent god Quetzalcoatl, of propitlsry sacrifice, still 
alive in the heavy lidded gaze of the impassive Indian. The picturesque Mexico of Taxco, in pink baroque, 
>f white cotton smocks smothered in the traditional embroidery, of the floating gardens or Xochimilco. 
Modern, the Mexico of mushrooming skyscrapers, of avant garde architecture, sweeping Pacific beaches 
wd the carnival atmosphere of the 1970 World Cup. A few hours of luxury and Of relaxation, In the sky, 
i hostess, a smile. Between Mexico and you there is always an Air Franco Jet. 
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^^I^tiff'ML" Steel prc>dt*ctt; On thir 
|coi^ pcnw^produccrsvare in a pretty 
|tro4g poalridh; tvea a||«|. the new price 
rise, they will atilUxe* the K&md cheapest 
in the common market, after France. But 
Bonn's other warning is more serious. Dr 
Schiller has indicated that he is not too 
happy about the sales syndicates, although 
he approved of them originally as a first 
step towards co-operation and eventual 
mergers. Legally Bonn has no means of 
dissolving them, since they come under 
Brussels jurisdiction. But Dr Schiller might 
raise some objections when they come up 
for renewal in the summer of 1971. 

China-Japan 

Soya to you 


Tokyo 

Trade between China and Japan is once 
more on the move. Maybe it is on account 
of China's fears of a war with Russia, 
or perhaps because the cultural revolution 
is over, or even because European goods 
became more costly with the closure of 
the Suez Canal. But anyway China is 
for once prepared to put economics before 
politics, and the result has been a sharp 
jump in its purchases of Japanese goods. 
Admittedly, the denunciations of Japan’s 
Mr Eisaku Sato as an American lackey 
have continued on Peking radio^but the 
Chinese have been prepared to risk the 
danger that some Japanese student will 
trample on a Chinese flag (as happened 
10 years ago, leading to a complete 
rupture of trade). Now there are estimates 
that Sino-Japanese trade will reach an 
all-time record this year, exceeding the 
1962 high of just over $600 million. 
Among the chief Chinese purchases are 
bulldozers and trucks, steel and fertiliser. 
China, however, is less flush with goods 
Japan would like to buy. The main 
Japanese purchase is soya beans. 

BP-Sohio 


Path of gold 

Washington 

The Justice Department’s threatened anti¬ 
trust suit against the proposed British 
Petroleum merger with Standard Oil of 
Ohio was resolved last Tuesday in a way 
which, after a little inconvenience to begin 
with, will probably leave BPs operation 
in the United States stronger than it 
would otherwise- have been. Such is the 
path of gold BP treads in North America. 

The Justice Department’s anti-trust suit 
will probably be filed next week. With it 
will be filed a "consent decree,’’ under 
which BP and Sohio will agree to get 
rid of two groups of assets. The ■ first 
lesser group will consist of 100 or so petrol 
stations in western Pennsylvania where 
SohSo’s Boron atotibnf, all built sm$e 1962, 
and BP’S Sinclair Stations overlap. The 
Sinclair stations are mostly weaker than 
theBoron ones; ,« 


extracted by the Justice Department m ^eastern 
Ohio. There Sohio has jo ixtf cent of ^0 
thereteilpetrolcontrol piack Boron 
of 2,200 full-service' petrol sktidns and and lEhe/Sohio'<£lh> 

800 or so other lesser stations. This way into Kentucky; West Vi^htia and 
uniquely high share for any oil company Indiana* In terms of potertftal'petrol sales 
in any American state (let alone the fourth Sohio more or less doubles BFs American 
largest petrol-consuming state in the operation. For good me&siue Sohio also 
Union) is thought by Justice to be brings $050 milfidto worth of business in 
intolerable in the hands of a major inte- natural gas, pities, chemicals, coal (the 
grated company such as BP. Over the old Bep Coal Corporation) and motor inns 
next four years SoHib will have to sell -adding ceMlls 

control of retail outlets representing 400^ . ... 

million gallons a year (or 26,00b barrels 
a day) of “ taxable motor fuel ” in Ohio. 

The disruption for Sohio will be con¬ 
siderable for it is in fact going to have to 
dispose of 800-1,000 of its 2,200 full- 
service stations in Ohio in order to meet ■ 
the Justice Department’s requirement. 

This will be partly mitigated by the 
growth in the market meanwhile (the 
group has four years in which to dispose 
of 'its stations). And by the very con¬ 
siderable Justice Department concession 
that neither BP nor Sohio need water- 
down its pipeline, refinery or bulk dis¬ 
tribution assets. The companies which buy 
Sohio’s stations are likely to find them¬ 
selves purchasing their refinery runs from 
one of Sohio’s two major refineries. 

One detail which the Justice Depart¬ 
ment may specify in its consent decree 
is that Sohio must sell its stations to more 
than one buyer. Justice does not want a 
major oil company jumping into Ohio 
with 9-10 per cent of the market 
straight off. It prefers to see two or three 
aggressive companies snapping at Sohio’s 
heels. Fortunately Sohio has a "whole 
long list ” of likely buyers to choose from. 

Sohio-BP will thus be able to ensure that 
rather than selling off stations for cash 
it trades them for stations elsewhere in 
the United States. BP makes no secret of 
its ultimate desire to go national in the 
United States, either before or after it 
acquires the controlling interest in Sohio 
which the rate of production should give it 
by the mid-1970s. 

In effect, the Justice Department’s 
ruling is encouraging BP on its way to 
being a national marketer almost before it 
would have done so of its own accord. 

When the Sohio deal is completed BP will 
have one-fifth of the Ohio market, plus 
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revenue fpm telling petrol and accessories* 
Now, prodded' by the Justice Department, 
Sohio also brings BP the wherewithal to 
acquire 1,000 or so petrol stations else¬ 
where in the country. 

• Nuclear power , * > ** , » 

When it hurts 

Ports 

The French government took , a deep 
breath late last week and gave its approval 
for the purchase of American-style 
nuclear reactors. The decision was a pain¬ 
ful one for any French government to 
make since it means abandoning France's 
own line of power reactors on which it 
has spent so much money and effort. But 
the French reactors—cooled by gas and 
fuelled with natural uranium—have been 
plagued with troubles and showed no 
sign of ever being able to compete with 
more advanced American systems. Still, 
the move has been difficult to explain Jo 
the French public and in the Atomic 
Energy Commission, where scientists were 
already protesting over the laying off of 
2,600 employees, the move has been par¬ 
ticularly unpopular. Demonstrations 
against the layoffs at the beginning of 
the week were enthusiastically supported 
at the commission’s installations around 
France. It was obvious that many of the 
commission’s 31,000 nuclear workers are 
worried about more than the unfortunate 
2,600: they fear more jobs may be in 
jeopardy now that the government .has 
erased a large part of the commission’s 
raison d’etre. 

The switch to American design has also 
thrown the French nuclear construction 
industry into turmoil and it is likely that 
more painful decisions will .havejtp, be 
teken before the situation is resolved. The 
ideal solution would be for the French 
industry itself to build the Amerlcan-styl© 
reactors under licence from Westinghousi 
4 nd General Electric* But the French 
fi^iistry by itself is not powerful enough 
*p; do .the job. This^means calling in thl 
'A&ericans or the Germarte to, Work with 
'ffie French companies. But WeStinghoui 
and General Electric, on the one hand 
arid Siemens and AEG, on the other hand 
Alt' so big they scare the French* The 
Germans have now confirmed they art 
having talks with flhe French. Something 
mbit be worked out soon since a start § 
to be made on the firstOftfti 
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Not quite the end of the era 


Equities are basking in the sunshine of 
last week’s remarkable performance—the 
beat, of any week for eight years. Up to 
Thursday’s close there was little further 
movement in share prices, the Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index having 
edged up to 393.9, little more than 2% 
from the previous Wednesday. But this did 
finally see it 10% better than its July low. 
And it means that prices stayed firm for 
the approaching end of an account. 
Much of the bullish talk has been about 
inflation ; but the big question is whether 
the institutions, Some of whom are still 
sitting on a comfortable pile of investible 
funds, will come back in as buyers. The 
more cautious brokers are forecasting some 
volatility in the near-term, but with a 
reasonable prospect that the index will 
emerge above tne 400 level in the new 
account. That at least looks a safe bet. 

It was said two months ago that the 
gilt-edged market would lead equities up. 
But last week’s run and the subsequent 
firmness have been in sharp distinction to 
the glum behaviour of the gilt-edged 
market. Suddenly, after 7 months of 
gradually burgeoning confidence, this 
market has turned acutely nervous, as if 
such buying as came to it was a once and 
for all using-up of funds. 

A study of interest rates published by 
brokers Sheppards and Chase has 
argued that between 1946 and 1969 the 
effective yield on Consols was in fact 



negative, counting declining capital 
values and taking account of inflation. 
With a yield of minus 6.9% per annum 
before tax, and minus 8.0% after tax, the 
loss for holders of government securities 
has been severe. But the report concludes 
that <( 1969 is likely to prove the year 
of the turning point in the gilt-edged 
market, and a decline in the long-term 
rate of interest to around 6J% is forecast 
for the next decade.*’ It is an irony, there¬ 
fore, that the report should come at the 
precise moment when there are renewed 
fears. 

Unease in the gilt-edged market began 
building up early last week despite the 
inflow of foreign funds which gave the 
short end of the market a degree of 
much-needed firmness. For although 
yields here were in many cases well above 
those on longer dated stocks, most of. the 
earlier buying at the longer end, especially 
by institutions attracted by the good 
running yields still available, was on the 
basis of improved market sentiment. But 
with strikes and wage awards increasingly 
in the news, the abolition of dividend 
restraint, and continuing uncertainties 
about Wall Street and the impact on 
international interest rates of the extension 
of (Regulation Q to commercial paper, the 
market was not completely confident. 

Nevertheless, because the overseas trade 
position had improved so promisingly, 
expectations for the short term were 
bullish. There was a good deal of 
switching into the short tap, Exchequer 
6}% 1973, where the gross yield to 
redemption was nicely over ,£9 10s. The 
extent of the switching raised hopes last 
week that the Government broker would 
quote a raised price. When, both just 
before and just after the trade figures 
were released, there >yas no move from 
that quarter, the market immediately 
reacted bearishly. It was, m fact, a 
reason for the markedly cool reception 
! to the third trade surplus in a row. It 
is inter$spipg that the gross yield t6 
ifedemptmhr of * the'short tap is now 
the itock f^frly friendr 
libij' .* * ! 

; The lbng end, too, has suffered. Some 
quke heavy institutiohai Wling at the 
end of last week was fo$oqfcd*tyy kunall 


amount of bargain hunting early this 
week. There are two ways to take this 
movement, however. The profit-taking 
institutions could come back as buyers 
in relative strength, particularly if the 
market firms. But funds switched into 
equities will not be ready for qpick profit¬ 
taking there. Unfortunately for gilts, the 
latter consideration is probably dominant 

Meanwhile, demand is very thin. On 
the industrial debenture side, the unexpec¬ 
tedly dear terms arranged for the 
Truman Hanbury ioJ% debenture 
yielding £10 5s 8d to redemption have 
been construed as a bear factor. If 
the liquidity squeeze is maintained into 
the tax-gathering quarter next year, 
more and more companies may be forced 
into the market and may need to pay 
prohibitive rates. 

The gilt-edged outlook, therefore, seems 
poor, although the market is ^possibly 
overplaying its fears. An immediate one 
is that Eurodollar interest rates will 
again pull domestic rates up, and the 
movement this week to around 11% for 
three-month money has been far from 
reassuring. And any definite easing in 
credit or domestic rates may be deferred 
until after the, financial year’s restraint 
on the increase in domestic credit expan¬ 
sion has passed the IMF’s scrutiny. So the 
market is probably right to decide that the 
end of the long era of declining gilt-edged 
prices has been postponed for a bit. 


Canadian market 


Hurrah for taxes 

Montreat 

For a few glorious days following publica¬ 
tion of the government’s white paper on 
tax reform, the Canadian rtock market 
enjoyed the heaviest buying spree on 
record. Total value of shares traded on 
the Toronto stock exchange soared by 
some $7.5 bn to $40 bn and the industrial 
index gained a tidy 10%. The burst was 
short-lived, but share prices have so far 
only given up -about half the gain 
achieved in the three-day run-up. That 
fegetion came this week: a newly hesitant 
Wall Street, which once again looked 
poised to test the summer lows, had the 
salutary effect of reminding Canadian 
investors that they cannot for long 
remain happily indifferent to the New 
York market. ^^ - v * ■ • -ty 

VTtf ie 6 k$ seem ironic that Mr Edgar 
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To feel at home 
in Chicago 

learn one word: 
Sheraton 
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The Sheraton-Blackstone, theSheraton-Chicago 
and the Sheraton-O’Hare Motor Hotel open up 
the “Windy City” to you. Make Sheraton your 
headquarters for comfort, enjoyment and value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent or 
any Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, call 
01-937 9876, telex 261534; in Paris, call 533.51.40, 
telex 272.81; in Frankfort, call 29.22.15, telex 
4 14115; in Tel Aviv, call 445111, telex 033-871; 
in Brussels, call 12.30.78, telex 22.989; in Rome, 
call 68.6638,telex 61618; in Madrid, call 2226357; 
in Kuwait, call 24041; in Caracas, call 32.19.96; 
ih Buenos Aires, call 31-6126, telex 012-1184it'l-LA; 
in Santiago, call 82011, telex 3520006 Ill COM; 
in Jamaica, call 65432; in Nassau, call 2-3301. 

SHERATON HOTELS 0 

Sheraton Hotels and Motor Imp A Worldwide Service pt ITT 


Information is only as good as its source. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
its data and conducts its surveys, 
how it operates and what resources it has. 

Most of the 178 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing system. 

In a few years all branches will be. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist its clients. 

Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank. 


SUMITOMO BANK 

Headjpfflce; Osaka, Japan 

1 78 branches in key cities throughout'Japan. London Branch* Bucklers- ’ 
bury House, 3 Queen Victoria $t. f London, E.C. 4. Otter Oversea* 
Branches: New York, ffodfc Kong, DOsseldosL Karachi. Affiliated 
Banks: The Sumitomo Bank of Caltfordi^San mncisco,Los Angel*, * 
Crenshaw, Sacramento, San Jose, Oardena, Oakland, Anaheim. Banff 
Sumitomo Braaileiro, SA* 3 fflksya in SpoJPjauk*. . 
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Benson’s new tax proposals were received so 
enthusiastically by Canadian investors. For 
the finance minister's wide-ranging reforms 
.include the imposition; for the first time 
in Canada, of a capital gains tax and this 
to be levied every five years whether the 
gains are realised or not ; a proposal to 
remove the three-year tax-free holiday 
for new mines ; and the continuation of 
depletion allowances to ioil companies 
but only in proportion to exploration 
expenditures. What has pleased the market 
are two special concessions to investors 
which arise from the government’s plan 
to partially integrate personal and 
corporate income taxes and its desire to 
encourage Canadian ownership of 
Canadian equities. Under its u buy 
Canadian ” proposals, capital gains from 
a Canadian equity investment will be 
taxed at a rate ,of 25%, instead of 
the 50% rate applicable to capital 
gains from foreign securities. The partial 
integration of corporate and personal 
income taxes means in effect that the 
average investor will only have to give 
up 25% of any dividends received 
from a Canadian public corporation 
instead of paying the 50% rate 
lfevied against dividends from foreign 
companies and interest received from 
foreign or Canadian bonds. 

Most analysts agree that the long-term 
effect of the government’s tax reforms is 
bullish for Canadian equities. Much of 
the recent buying was fuelled by mutual 
fund managers switching from American 
securities into Canadian stocks in order 
to benefit from the lower tax rates. But 
there was something unreal about the 
rush. If the proposals are all finally 
adopted they will not take effect until 
197 r at the earliest. Meanwhile, the out¬ 
look for the Canadian market 30 closely 
tied as ever to the health of^tft^North 
American economy and to sentiment on 
Wall Street So far this year Canadian 
indul£ina)^ft6ck0 hay# followed New YorkY 
trend -vdFy closely: both markets" hive 
recovered from their summer nadirs and 
are nW <7aj#ut below the spring 
highsu lnvestpa are now playing a waiting 
^caiske^.The economic indicators repiain 
Confusing and indecisive and have sd iar 
■ 'defer sign ' fliatami* inflatk^Wy 

is tti "site 


’ ; v k&BOft Wtiohg out of the economy once 
and for alland there have been no hints 
of r an early relaxation in monetary 
, pblicies.EVen so most analysts are by no 
means pessimistic. The consensus is that 
r the market may well suffer another set¬ 
back before the year is out. But few feel 
. that share prices will go disastrously below 
their former lows, if only because the 
market has shown such resilience these 
past few months to ever-tightening 
money conditions and the scant progress 
towards peace in Vietnam. One small but 
distinct sign of easier money or lower 
interest rates, on the other hand, could 
spazfc a major recovery. 

Wall Street 

Nothing to cheer 
about now 

New York 

Prices on the New York stock exchange 
fell in the past week for the fairly predict¬ 
able reason that a succession of govern¬ 
ment reports had seemed to leave little 
doubt that the economy was turning down. 
First there was word from the Commerce 
Department of a thumping $3 bn drop in 
pre-tax corporate profits in the third quar¬ 
ter, compared with the previous quarter, 
the sharpest in over two years. Officialdom 
thereupon reported the third consecutive 
decline in industrial output. In the 
stock market the tendency for months 
has been to welcome adverse tidings as 
good news, on the theory that evidence of 
economic slowing would prompt the 
authorities to let up on their ultra-tight 
money. However, Administration officials 
again emphasised in the past few days 
that they still did not feel the battle 
against inflation was being won and did 
not plan to loosen credit soon. 

Confronted with such a dilemma, the 
market had little place to go but down. 
The Dow Jones industrial average closed 
at just under 840 on Wednesday, down 
5.21 for the day. The 16 points fall on the 
week makes nearly 2% from the previous 
Wednesday close. Brokers noted that by 
dipping under 840, which some tech¬ 
nicians consider a critical support level, 
the market had probably become vulner¬ 
able to further selling. 

Another depressant at midweek was a 
widely distributed commentary by a pro* 
minent Wall Street securities research 
house that the economy had stumbled info 
a recession. The publication added that it 
was nevertheless still an open question 
whether the Federal Reserve would decide 
to edge away from its extreifiely tight 
iponey policy, 09? the ground (hat inflation 
continues to be too deeply entrenched to 
permit any such relaxation. < v 

: Even more, pronounced than tl\e stock 
market’s setback has been the shprpj; dm . 
clitic by the botfa market in 

recent days.Interest rates rose much at 
on many issues principally because of 
*a Heavy volume'of new offerings reaching 
the market. ‘ 


Brooke Bond Liebig 

No stir in the 
tea leaves 


The pro^lemd of the tte industry are 
neatly expressed by two figures: world tea 
production is expanding at 3% a year, 
consumption at 1%. But this does not 
necessarily affect Brooke Bond Liebig 
very much. Although depressed prices 
hit plantation profits (on which, incident¬ 
ally, taxation, particularly in India, is 
high), the wholesale end can make up 
much of the deficit. As Britain takes 40% 
of world tea exports, and as Brooke Bond 
has 38% of the British market, the outlet 
for the company’s production is well 
covered. Unfortunately, the accounts do 
not separate out either tea turnover or 
profit, possibly because of politically sensi¬ 
tive relations with tax-hungry primary- 
producing nations. However, the 3% 
increase m pre-tax profit attributable to 
tea, coffee, meat and other food products 
does owe something to increased tea profits. 

Overall pre-tax profits at £11.5 inn are 
5.5% up on a 15% turnover increase to 
£208.6 mn, But the figures before 
tax are not really comparable because 1968 
included only 10 months from Liebig as 
well as a £447,000 exceptional credit. In 
addition, interest on the £22 mn loan 
stock issued for the Liebig merger was 
£1.3 mn, compared with a £136,000 
interest charge in 1968. Attributable profit 
. as a consequence is marginally down at 
£5.6 mn, giving a reduced earnings per 
share of I34d compared with 13.3d last 
year. This is despite the gearing achieved 
by the low coupon loan notes issue, 
ranging from 4% to 7%. So the higher 
taxation rate (up from 44.1% to 47.4%) 
cannot take all the blame. 

The results of the merger with Liebig 
have still to show through. The creation 
of Brooke Bond Oxo in July to take over 
the manufacture and marketing of food 
products in Britain is the latest 
reoiganisational move, but the costs of 
this rationalisation make dt unlikely that 
much benefit will be seen before the end 
of the current financial year—the chair¬ 
man, Mr Jofin Brooke, expects 1969-70 
to be only “somewhat better.” 

With the Argentine meat packing 
factory still working at full capacity, the 
loss on the American marketing company 
reduced by £230,000 (almost to break¬ 
even), and Pakistan Ekely to show 
a considerable improvement after the 
£115,900 profits drop following the 
troubles, there is. scope for some improve¬ 
ment though the chairman’s caution can 
haraly be disregarded. At 13s the shares 
ate'selling on a p/e of 11 in moderate 
qhartists v#l hqtothfc^the shares 
have com? up fifini'ft f r< §lYkmbte 
bbttoih bu i heed to break out if; a fairly 
strong resistance level at the current level* 
But they may be persuaded that th&e 
isnH a ftredt deal to tto fbr. ^ 



the economist November aa, 1909 


fflcher hot Wiser 


The deal hammered out between the 
Zambian government and the copper 
mutes looks like leaving shareholders 
better off than they expected when 
President Kaunda announced his com¬ 
pulsory takeover plans for 51% of the 
Industry in August. The market thinks 
so* all prices now being comfortably above 
the lows then struck. But the panic was 
absurd, So that even after the all-round 
recovery, share prices and yields still allow 
a substantial margin for risks and 
uncertainties unconnected with the copper 
market. This is as it should be. Share¬ 
holders can have no clear idea what 
income they will draw from these invest¬ 
ments, either in the short or the long run. 

The compensation (£136 mn including 
interest) is straightforward enough. On a 
per share basis Roan Selection Trust will 
receive as 8d a year for eight years, free 
of Zambian tax. It will be paid in dollars. 
Zambian Anglo American, in terms of its 
interest in the mines, will get something 
like 5s 5d for eight years, declining to 
about 3s gd for another four years, on 
exactly the same conditions. There is also 
no difficulty about the 10-year manage¬ 
ment and sales agreements. On a 
repetition of last year’s out-turfi, RST 
would be paid about £2.6 mn a year, 
out of which it would have to meet its 
overheads, after which the profit would be 
taxable, but no doubt earning something ; 
Zamanglo would get nothing, since the 
contracts have gone to its secretaries, 
the Anglo American Corporation (Central 
Africa), in which it has no stake. 

Shareholders also know that they will 
in future have their direct stake in non- 
Zambian companies. By means of a share 
swap, RST will become wholly owned 
by a company that will probably be 
incorporated in the United States—a pro¬ 
posal whidh has promptly led it to be 
reclassified for exchange control purposes 
by the Bank of England, giving British 
holders the benefit of the investment dollar 
premium (partly accounting for the 20s 
rise to 65s 9d in the price in London this 
week). Zamanglo has obtained pennis- 
sion in Lusaka to change its domicile, 
but apparently has not decided yet where 
it would like to go. The new RST com¬ 
pany will take what is left of the existing 
group interests ; the compensation rights, 
a 27% stake in the Zambian mining and 
refining activities previously controlled, 
the fqfl 30% interest in Botswana RST, 
and at< least £17 mn in cash. Zamanglo 
would, in addition to the compensation 
right passed on to it, emerge with a 
holding of some 48% of a, new external 
company to be formed by the group, 
which in turn wpu)d Jiold £92 mn of 
non-mining aps?i|, ^ small stake, & the 
ex-RST mines, and the 49% of Bancroft, 
Nchanga, Rhokana and Rnokaha Copper 
Refineries not acquired, by die state ; its 


. Bveraasa ^investment 

•take in these properties being reduced 
to approximately 22J%. 

Tne difficulty comes in deciding What 
these laige residual interests an Zambian 
mining will be worth in terms of divi¬ 
dends. Allowance can be made for tax 
(at J 3 %) and assumptions can be made 
about die Zambian political situation, the 
stability of the mining population, and 
the vagaries of the copper market. But 
what would still remain to be seen after 
the profits had accrued and been taxed 
is the government’s generosity in passing 
the earnings oh (to itself and the minority 
interests). The announcement from RST 
says that “ dividends will be equal to the 
net income of ROM [die company which 
will henceforth own the RST mines, and 
in which the government will have a 51 % 
interest] after provision for reserves for 
exploration and development in an 
amount approved by the entire board of 
ROM. . . .” No doubt the same applies 
to the Anglo American interests. It 
suggests that the horsetrading may now 
have been transferred to the boardrooms, 
the results of which, with Zambia having 
in the past been severely critical of the 
level of mining company ploughback, 
could still be anybody’s guess. 

Property 

Greater Metro- 
politan London 

Metropolitan Estate and Property Corpo¬ 
ration’s bid for London County Freehold 
and Leasehold Properties came a day 
after the announcement of MEPC’s year’s 
results. These show profits before tax of 
£5.69 mn against a forecast of £5.75 mn, 
which left <the share price at 25s 6d, dis¬ 
counting the net asset value at only 12% 
instead of the more usual 20% for pro¬ 
perty investment companies. But then 
reversions are expected to contribute an 
extra £300,000 a year for the next few 
years. The 'bid values London County at 
45s for each ordinary, compared to this 
year’s revaluation net asset figure of 36s. 
Taking the usual posture of a property 
company on the defensive, London 
County is suggesting that its net assets 
are in fact worth much more—one esti¬ 
mate puts it at near 50s. The difference 
arises from valuing flats (40% of the 
property portfolio) to show a yield of 
4i% on a aale-to-tenant basis, rather than 
on an investment yield basis, which fpr 
flats, is about 8i%. This type of valuation 
needs to be treated with caution. There 
is the risk that all the tenants in a block 
will not want to buy their $ats—they 
cannot be forced to leave it if they prefer 
paying a rent. The rump of unsold flats in 
a block commands a much smaller invest¬ 
ment ratifig than if die entire block was 
on rent. And then the company has to 
pay capital gains tax at 45% on the sale 
profits. Bearing this in mind the bid k 
adequate if not generous. .. 






W. H. Smith, 

PleaiseSeSdWea 
profit for Cftrt&trtlas 

The last four months of the year (to .the 
end of January) provide W, H. Smith 
(Holding) with the bulk of its profits. Last 
year 37% of the £100 mn total sales and 
71% cl the £3.8 mn pre-tax profit came 
in theta The Christmas season this year 
will have to provide 76% of profits if they 
are to reach £3.8 mn again, as forecast by 
the directors. It looks feasible, considering 
the changing product mix—streamlining 
in the reading matter field and expansion 
in records and gifts, 

Sales in the first eight months were only 
slightly up at £65.5 mn, but margins were 
down from 1.7% to 14% (3.8% for last 
year as a whole). Hit mainly by selective 
employment tax (which will take close to 
£ 1 mn this year), profitability also suffered 
from increased purchase tax '(the regulator 
was introduced in November last year and 
consolidated in the budget) and higher 
expenses in general. 

The Smith directors are slightly more 
sanguine than they were in May. Then 
the impression was that last year’s profits 
would not be achieved—they had leapt 
54% from the 1967-68 level thanks 
largely to better margins from newspaper 
price increases. Possible price increase 
bonuses in the future could come from 
newspaper delivery charges which seem 
over-generously low at the moment. 
(Perhaps a two-tier system following in the 
footsteps of gold and the postal services 
with a higher charge for delivery before 
eight o’clock ?) 

Earnings for the year are bound to be 
down, with higher taxation and minority 
interests. Last year at this stage I2.8d of 
the 40.3d per share had been earned. This 
year Smith has only got as far as io.4d 
after eight months’ business. So on balance 
the comparatively good performance of 
the share price—well above the year’s low 
at 47s gd, giving a p/e ratio of 14—bears 
witness mainly to the market’s satisfaction 
with the strikingly higher plateau reached 
in 1968-69, plus persistent rumours that 
somebody (Lord Gnome ?) is going to 
come to light with a bid. 
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International funds a 

Trusting in Europe 

Europe’s mutual funds fclo^dylte has at 
last attracted Britain’s largest unit tnist 
group, Save and Prosper. By offering 
shares in both a Luxemburg-registered 
fund, Security and Prosperity fund 
(Sepro), and a Bermuda-registered open 
ended investment company, Monitor, 
whose investment policy will be solely 
to invest in Sepro, Save and Prosper is 
hoping to attract both British and con¬ 
tinental investors. 

Sepro’s management company has an 
impressively multinational list of share¬ 
holders, including, along with Save and 
Prosper, Credit Suisse, Swiss Banking 
Corporation, Socicfte Generale of trance, 
and Banco di Roma per la Svizzera. So 
two of the major Swiss banks are involved, 
via their joint fund management com¬ 
pany, Societc Internationale de Place¬ 
ments. The Banco di Roma s Swiss affi¬ 
liate offers another indication of where 
the bulk of the subscriptions might come 
from. Noticeably absent are the German 
banks, whose own mutual funds are under 
strong competition from the American 
groups, but it seems obvious that Sepro 
will need to tie up with a suitable 
German partner, sometime. 

The fund will seek long-term capital 
growth, with its investment split broadly 
between the United States (55%), Europe 
(30%), Japan (10%) and 5% in the sterl¬ 
ing area. There will be three investment 
advisers : Robert Fleming will handle the 
bulk of the American portfolio and the 
Japanese stocks. Northern Trust Com¬ 
pany, one of the major trust investment 
advisers in America although it does not 
manage any mutual funds, will manage 
a part of the American portfolio. Euro¬ 
pean securities will be the province of the 
Paris-based Eurofinance. 

The 3 mn shares, which will be listed 
on the Luxemburg exchange, arc being 
offered at $10 each by a syndicate 
managed by Baring Brothers. The initial 
loading is 6 l ?{,. There is also a quarterly 
management fee of i% of net asset value 


and a quarterly “custodian” fee of 
ir%. An incentive fee of 5% on the 
annual appreciation of net asset value is 
also being charged—though any deprecia¬ 
tion will be carried over before the incen¬ 
tive fee is charged. For British investors, 
Monitor is offering 500,000 £1 shares at 
£5 each where the initial charge will be 
4% but Sepro will charge Monitor the 
2% difference. Monitor will invest in 
Sepro by raising dollar loans to the maxi¬ 
mum consistent with the 115% collateral 
required by the Bank of England. 

Another unit trust group, following (or 
in this case continuing on) the Australian 
trial, is the Southern Cross Management 
group, whose Manx-based Pan Australian 
fund is still the only unit trust to be 
showing a profit this year (3^7% up at 
the end of last week). Its new fund, 
Australian Selection fund, for European 
investors wanting to get in on the 
Australian boom was launched on Thurs¬ 
day. Registered in Curasao, the fund will 
l>e open ended with an initial subscription 
of $10 and loading of 8£% for 
purchases up to $24,999 falling to 1% 
for those over H mn. In addition, a 
semi-annual fee of J% will be charged. 
The incentive fee is 4% flat on net capital 
gains payable quarterly. It is only levied 
on capital gains which represent an 
increase over a previous peak. Repur¬ 
chases will be at net asset value less 1%. 


Gold mines 


Some nerve 


Some of the better-class gold shares have 
surprised everyone by staging a modest 
recovery this month. Some were still hold¬ 
ing up at midweek, though it seemed 
barely credible that any part of the rally 
would survive the decline in free market 
premium (see page 83), which added 
some £28 mn to South African mine 
revenues in the nine months to end- 
September and has already shown up in 
higher dividends here and there. But on 
other considerations the turn-round was 
not ill-judged, the point being that some 



gold stocks had fallen way below the levels 
at which they could be judged reasonable 
investment prospects, if only as yield 
sweeteners and in small quantities. That 
would be on the assumption merely that 
the mines are assured of $35 an ounce for 
their output, which of course has 
generally been taken for granted. 

Whatever else, and barring renewed 
currency speculation of undreamed-of 
proportions, it is no longer helpful in this 
market to be influenced by the old and 
familiar indices. Because the majority of 
the mines are past their best, there is 
bound to be a preponderance of steadily 
declining prices accompanied, for a time, 
by rising yields which need to be assi¬ 
duously amortised. Apart from that, 
several others are of indifferent grades— 
among these Winkelhaak, which has 
found some favour with analysts in recent 
months but does not deserve to be ranked 
among the mines best equipped to with¬ 
stand the pressures of steadily rising costs. 

The likeliest of the bunch are un¬ 
doubtedly the long life properties which 
have had the best erf the month’s gains, 
including Western Deep Levels and West 
Driefontein, both of which were—and for 
that matter are—priced below the levels 
of two years ago. By and large, however, 
it has been k specialist interest. As always, 
the best advice for the averagely 
cautious investor is to look at the mining 
houses, among which Anglo Transvaal 
Consolidated has been The most sought 
after lately, though not so much on its 
holdings as on the fact that the market has 
sniffed a new minerals hunt. So that sort 
of speculation is a factor. The immediate 
question is whether these various buy 
signals are stjoijg enough to offeet the 
possibility that gold Will fall under $35 
(and that {he. South African government 
might fail underpin the industry With a 
guaranteed pride). At the moment it looks 
Bee needing stronger nerves than mis 
particular/ market is noted for. 
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growth in all 
activities 


The E.M.I. Group (including ABPC) is now operating at an annual sales level 
of some £200 piillion and pre-tax profit of over £iS million. 

^ Profit before tax rose by 56% to £17,601,000 in 1968/69 

^ Post tax earnings per share in 1968/69 rose 17% to 2s.4£d. per share 

^ Total dividends paid and proposed for the year to 30th June 1969 are ts.6.6d. per 
10/- stock unit (1967/68 -is.6d.) 

“E.M.I. cannot stand still. Its successful future depends on continued growth and 
progress and I am sure that our streamlined organisation with its new executive 
direction, backed up by the loyalty of every member of the Group , will enable us to 
meet the mounting competition. I have every hope and confidence in a bright future 
for the Company.” 

—SIR JOSEPH LOCKWOOD, CHAIRMAN, IN HIS REVIEW IN THE 1969 ANNUAL REPORT. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Group aoloo 
Profit before tax 

Profit available for Ordy. stockholders 
Earnings per 10/- stock unit 
DlvtdkndsperlO/- stock wilt 


1967/68 1968 / 69 * 

£0Q0 £0Q0 

122,995 17(^324 up 43% 

11,273 17,000 up 06% 

5,397 7,200 bp 40% 

2 a, 0 d. 2s.41d. up 17% 

1*.6d. 1s.6.6d. 4 


, (*Nqtm s 960)63 ti#*n IfieMidt C2 mWien mv/MMon Ux,tnd 
„ tfSHQOO profit •Her tax, minority interaatt and preference 
' dlvfdenda earned by'ABPC in tha fhte mOntffk ahdad SO. 6 $9) 


EMI 


Copies of tie Annual Report fin be obtained front 
The Secretary; feiectric and Musical ladMtrMs Ltd. 
20 Mocbater Square, Louden W.i. 
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The following are extracts from the 
Statement of the Chairman circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 30th June 1969. 

“Results for the year show a further 
improvement in the Company’s affairs. 
Higher sales volumes were achieved in 
home and export markets as well as m 
overseas manufacturing territories and 
consolidated profits advanced to a new 



MR. C. A. C. BO I PITT CHAIRMAN, CARRERAS, LIMITED 


record level.” 

“The Group profit before taxation 
amounted to £7.84 million, an increase of 
£1.15 million or 17% on the previous 
year.” 

“A significant advance was made in sales 


of Rothmans King Size Filter, the re¬ 
commended price of which was held at 
5/9d. for twenty.” 

“A new and impressive record for the 
Company’s export business—growth has 
been of the order of 40%.” 

“We will maintain an aggressive sales 
policy making any necessary and reason¬ 
able investment in promotional expendi¬ 
ture that such a policy requires.” 


Year ended 30th June 

i 960 

I 96 I 

1962 

>9*3 

**4 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 
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Profits ao 4 Distributions (expreeeed in £ooo’s) 










Trading profit befora Intarast 

Incoma from ihvattmtnta 

Intarast ehargat 

1.839 

83 

(144) 

1626 

T80 

(198) 

2.691 

290 

(260) 

2.836 

341 

(365) 

3,102 

464 

(498) 

4134 

370 

(1.088) 

6,693 

368 

(1.524) 

6 887 

315 

(1640) 

7,726 

339 

(1.372) 

9 071 
396 
(1.628) 

Profit bafora taxation 

Taxation 

1 774 

823 

2,608 

1.231 

2 721 

1 344 

2.812 

1 411 

3.068 

1 474 

3,418 

1 291 

4,637 

1,865 

4,562 

1,962 

6,693 

2,981 

7,838 

3.658 

Profit altar taxation 

Attributable to minority Intarast* 

961 

61 

1.377 

1,377 

1,401 

1,594 

2,127 

2.682 

266 

2,610 

296 

3,712 

320 

4180 

286 

Attributabfa fo Carvavaa Limitad 

880 

1 377 

1,377 

1.401 

1.694 

2.127 

2,416 

2,316 

3.392 

3.894 

Dividanda’df Carrara* Umltad 

Groat 

Incoma tax daductad and ratamad 

880 

286 

900 

349 

1.086 

420 

1.317 

610 

1,695 

618 

1.827 

763 

2,290 

228 

1,796 

2,043 

2 229 


404 

661 

665 

807 

977 

1,074 

2.662 

1,796 

2,043 

2,229 

Rata for both claasas of ordinary aharaa 

8 % 

9% 

11 % 

13}% 

161% 

19% 

18% 

14% 

18% 

171% 

Profit rttainad 

486 

826 

71 i 

694 617 

1.063 

364 

520 

1,349 

1,666 

Capital anployed at Year End 

22.861 

26,486 

28.232 

33,396 


61,126 

*7.771 

M.J 88 

63.200 

69,800 
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Fields 


Extracts from the Chairman’s 1969 Review 


GROUP FINANCIAL RESULTS 

Group profit, bcfoic tax, amounted to £23 3 million compared with 
£16 ^ million in the previous year After deducting taxation and 
minority interests. Group profits were £11 million compared with 
£9 million in the previous year 

The book value ot our investments advanced from £55 million to 
£65 6 million 1 otal Group assets, including Stock Exchange values 
for quoted investments, amounted to £318 million compared with 
£316 million last year 

A £15 million rights issue was subscribed to the extent of over 96 
per cent, leaving under 4 per cent to be taken up by the underwriters 
I consider that under present conditions tins result was very 
satisfactory indce*d 

The recotd profits reflect the benefits of oui diversification Our 
long term position is one ot strength We are invested in natural 
resources directly through operations which we manage m four 
continents and indirectly through a widely spread portfolio The 
growth oi the world s population and higher living standards lead 
us to believe that our products and skills will continue to be in 
increasing demand 

EXPANSION IN THE UNI TED KINGDOM 

In the United Kingdom the results of our companies in the aggre¬ 
gates industry were m line with the general performance of other 
similar companies, and although the Group maintained its share of 
the market, profits were ctitainlflower than we had anticipated 

Many factors accounted for the set-back experienced bv the 
industry, including reductions in government spending on housing 
and on road maintenance But the unusually adveise weather 
conditions in the hustern part of Fngland were more significant in 
their effects on the demand for the products of our companies 
operating in that irea 

The results for the first few months of the current year show an 
improving trend and are beginning to reflect the benefits ol the 
reorganisation carried out during the past year 

Looking to the future, Amalgamated Roadstonc is well placed 
for providing stone to the major motorway projects which arc now 
being put m hand m the West of England, and it should benefit 
from any resumption of road maintenance work on a proper scale 
Furthermore, the Government s recent pledges with regard to 
housing are of considerable importance to tips company 

Among our industrial and commercial companies, Alumasc and 
Tennants both had a satisfactory year 

When milling starts at the Wheal Jane tin mine in the second half 
of 1971, it will be one ot the largest tin mines ever worked in this 
country 

Our interests in the United Kingdom are of great importance to 
us and their contribution last year amounted to 14 per cent of 
Group revenue 


Mr J D McCall 



SOUTH AFRICAN INTERESTS 

It it encouraging that in South Africa, despite the set-back caused 
by the inrush of water at West Dncfontein in October 1968, our 
investments once again made an increased contribution to Group 
revenue amounting to £ 12 5 million compared with £11,7 million 
m the previous year 

Good progress has been made in bringing the mine back to full 
production It is hoped that at East Dricfontein production will 
commence towards the end of 1971, only six months later than 
originally planned 

At the Kloof mine the lull milling eapacity of 180,000 tons per 
month is expected to be achieved shortly and it is hoped that a 
maiden dividend will be declared in June 1970 
The demand for platinum continues to exceed supply, and the 
Rustenburg Platinum Company has recently announced yet another 
expansion programme 

The /inc Corporation of South Africa came into production 
early in 1969 and has already announced an expansion scheme The 
opening up ot the Zwartkloof fluorspar mine is on schedule, and 
this company is due to reach production next year 

PROGRESS IN AUSTRALIA 

The Group’s interests in Australia had a very good year, and at 
£10 6 million contributed approximately onc-third of our total 
CTroup revenue 

At Mount Goldsworthy iron ore shipments are now running at a 
rate of some 5 million tons per annum**. 

Mount Lyell achieved record operating profits and good pro¬ 
gress was made with the expansion programme 
At the Remson tin mine, a marked turn-round from a loss of 
£425,000 to a profit of £897,009 Wes achieved 
The demand ior Associated Minerals’ prodqcts remained 
buoyant and the market fbr ftitilc in particular is strongs t 
An offei was made last month tor the entire equity ptf western 
Titanium which if successful wlA greatly strengtnfcfijdie Group’* 
already dominant position in titanium raw material^ " * 

During the year the Bdjwn&i coal mine negotiated d v 1fiew con¬ 
tract with the Japanese steel miffs stiUch may lead to the delivery 
of coal over a period of up tb ten yews ftgvirig a valu$ of £70 million. 

NORTH AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

The prohts ot our Canadian enterprises and of our American 
subsidiary, Buell Engineering, together offset adverse results of 
American Zinc In total, North America provided £4 million, or 
13 per cent, of Group revenue 


SALIENT FEATURES FROM THE ACCOUNTS OF THE GROUP-year ending 30th June 



1969 

£ 

1968 

C 

Group Operating Profit 

23 344 000 

16348000 

Taxation 

8 678.000 

S 020,000 

Net Profit for the Year (After Tax and Minority Interests) 

11 086,000 

9,033000 

Ordinary Dividends (Cost to the Company) 

5 662 000 

4 742000 

per 5s Od share 

Is 5ttd 

is 6d 

Shareholders Funds (Issued Capital and Rbserves) 

74 500,000 

72 200000 

Capital Employed (Shareholders Funds Debentures and Loans Minority Interests) 

158 500000 

133.600.000 

Fixed Assets 

74 000000 

52,600.000 

Net Current Assets 

27,800000 

31.200,000 

Quoted Investments 



at Book Value 

67,100,000 

46.700000 

at Stock Exchange Value . 

169,000 000 

797.100.000 


Consolidated Gold Fields Limited 

Copies of the Report and Accounts and the full text of the ChaiVhktn's Speech/mav be obtained from rht Company s Registered Office, 49 Mootgate , / tmdon, tf<] V 

A’.': ~ < 7T~> ~ vSiiMfcMlP K ***fc4* *«*»’*'*! m -iV * # 
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SMITHS INDUSTRIES 


1969 


Results for thd year ending 2 August 1969: 
Turnover 

Trading Profit before Interest Payable 
Net Profit before Tax 
• y ‘ Net Profit after Tax 


1S6S 

£61.250,000 

£5,176,000 

£4,350,000 

£2,452,000 


IBSS 

£66,900,000 

£5,578,000 

£4,760,000 

£2,604,000 


In 1968/69 both turnover and net profits reached a record level and showed an increase of 9.2% 
and 9.4% respectively over the previous year. 

The increase in sales and profits was again more marked in the newer industrial activities of 
Smiths Industries. 

Earnings per share increased from 1 /8.36d to 1 /9.62d. 

Direct exports increased by 25% over the previous year. 

These results underline the growth of Smiths Industries. Further growth is forecast for 1969/70. 
Copies of the Report & Accounts may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. J. G. Dean. 

€hf 

SMITHS INDUSTRIES LIMITED ^ 

CRICKLEWOOD LONDON NW2 THE QUEEN* 5 A WARP TP 

INDUSTRY 19 66 1 967 1 966 

MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE, MARINE, MEDICAL AND BUILDING EQUIPMENT; 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, APPLIANCE CONTROL8; INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS, CERAMICS A ELECTRONICS. 


Simo Securities 
Trust Limited 


In his Review accompanying the 1968/69 account Sir 
Bernard Waley-Cohen BT. LLD Chairman, presented to 
Shareholders the year's results. Hit main points were as 
follows: 

During the year there has been a very substantial change 
in the company and the flelda In which it is now significantly 
active are: 

Property Development and Investment 
Banking 

Instalment Credit Finance 
Insurance Broking 

Until recently the field of property development and 
investment offered at good a basis as any for sound growth 
backed by real assets. Whilst property remains one of the 
best farms, of investment, nevertheless the change in com¬ 
pany taxation formulated in the 1966 Finance Act has 
penalised Property companies. The directors therefore felt 
thet the in had come to seek diversification in other fields 
of actMtyrSnd that the financial and insurance fields would 
be suable for this purpose. 

> Tmroejor acquisition was the purchase of Goulston 
Dismint Company Limited. This. company Whicit com- 
msAM seffie^fifteeri years agp, has baeftbufitup on a bash 
# hu^phrdlaao vfinarfcO end term repayment mortgagee but 
lore recently they hays ^extended their activities into the 


fields of Merchant Banking. The principal subsidiary company 
of Goulston Discount Company Limited is Goulston Bank¬ 
ing Corporation Limited which is very active in the provision 
of finance for a wide variety of commercial activities. The 
Directors consider that there is great scope in the future 
for this type of business. 

The other important acquisition was Levy, Hancox and 
Carter Limited, Lloyd's Insurance Brokers, who also have 
a very active business in the international re-insurance field. 

The Group's activities are now spread under sufficient 
headings to provide for a steadily increasing flow of profit. 
The Directors are of the opinion that the Group is soundly 
based with a good asset backing and having cqpsolidated 
the situation with its new acquisitions they have confidence 
in the future. 



up 

r 

Net Profit Before Tex 

306,248* 

206,976 

Gross Dividend 

144,261 

122,173 

Grose Assets 

43,216.397 

22,130,333 

Net Assets 

4,340,847 

4,169,948 


•Irtfcfadea profits of law, tfan&ox and Carter for the fifteen 
months S*o 3fst .March* 1969.^ Ifut exbludls those of 
GOtfistoH v Discount Company lifted; which was acquired 
it ;thp vpry end of thd| financial year, 
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LIMITED 

The Chairman reports on 
the year 1969 

Profit-before tax £11.5 million (1968-E10.8 million) 

Profit-after tax £5.6 million (1968-£5.6 million) 

Dividend at 11.6% on increased capital (196811.2%) 
remains nearly twice covered. 

World turnover £208 million. 

Net Current Assets of £45.7 million indicate strong 
working capital position. 

Throughout the year we have been busy tuning up the 
B.B.L machine for the future. 

the future 

We shall apply all our resources to four main efforts for expansion:— 

A. To improve profitability of sales in markets where we are already 
leaders. 

B. To expand sales of existing Group products in areas where we are 
already established. 

C. To seek markets in new areas. 

D. To market new products in all areas where we believe the reward 
for the B.B.L. value-added-content is, likely to be the highest. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts for the year to 30th June 1969 are 

available Sn application to The Secretary, Brooke Bond Liebig Ltd., 

35 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 



JOHANNESBURG 


Investment 

COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of 
South Africa) 

The Annual General Meeting 
of Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Limited 
was held in Johannesburg on 
T uesday, 18th November. 

Mr. D. A. B. Watson; the 
Chairman, presided and set out 
below are the main points made 
in his speech : 

Profit for the year ended 30th 
June, 1969, after tax, amounted to 
R13.7m. Out of that portion 
available for appropriation an 
increased dividend of 73 cents per 
share, absorbing R5.25m, was paid 
and R5.9111 was transferred to 
General Reserves. Capital Reserves 
were increased by Rft.gm. 

Dividend income from invest¬ 
ments increased by Ri.4m* to 
Ri 1.8m. Income from investments 
is of course the main constituent 
of our profits. At this stage, it is 
estimated that income from this 
source may for the current year 
increase by about 10%. 

The profit of R4.5m from 
realisation of investments arose 
mainly from the switching of some 
of our industrial investments, both 
in South Africa and the United 
Kingdom, into other investments 
in the industrial field. 

The market value of Our port^ 
folio including Directors' valuations 
of unquoted investments at 30th 
June, 1969, was R3fi4m, ain increase 
of R78111 over the figure for the 
previous year. 

Although we are moving into 
new fields of investment Johnnies' 
main interests are still in the 
mining industry. Approximately 
70Vo of our dividend income is 
derived from investments in com¬ 
panies associated either directly or 
indirectly with mining. With the 
advent of dividends from, our non- 
dividend paying investments in 
gold mining, this proportion will, 
if anything, increase during the 
next five years. 

Apart from administering and 
investing in various mining 
projects we continue to carry out 
extensive exploration and research 
programmes. At present we "are 
prospecting in several areas and 
several countries of Southern 
Africa, including Rhodesia. Negoti¬ 
ations for concessions covering 
extensive areas in Angola, 
Portuguese East Africa and South 
West Africa are, we hope, reaching 
finality. 

Our Minerals Processing Re¬ 
search Laboratory has been 
expanded and il engaged upon 
various projects, Its purpose is to 
investigate iteW'methods of bene- 
ficiation and mineral extraction 
and new methods of producing 
marketable products from minerals 
which arg under our control or 
potential control. h •• * 

We cdnifhtue to implement the 
decision in recent years to broaden 
oil*’ industrial interests. 
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lake & Elliot, limited 

VIGOROUS EXPANSION POLICY 


The 59 th Annual General Meeting 
of Lake & Elliot, Limited was 
held on November 18 th at 
Braintree, Mr. C. J. Lake (the 
Chairman] presiding. The follow¬ 
ing are extracts from the Directors’ 
Report for the year ended 31 st 
July, 1969 : 

Group Profit before Taxation 
amounts to £ 313,304 compared 
with £ 55 * 5,017 in the previous 
year. The Directors recommend a 
Final Dividend of io " 0 making a 
total of 15 % for the year (same). 

The year under review has been 
one in which the new Divisional 
Chief Executives have been re¬ 
organising their Divisions for 
future expansion and development. 
In tonseaueme major re-equip¬ 
ment has been carried out at four 
main prodm tion centres. Although 
every effort was made to < arry out 
these programmes with the mini¬ 
mum disruption to output and to 
maintain a satisfactory service to 
our customers, the extra costs in¬ 
volved have been a major factoi 
in the marked drop in profits for 
the year. 

The re-equipment programmes 
have so far been rarried out to 
schedule and the administrative 
re-organisation is near to comple¬ 
tion, so that each Division is now 
favourably placed to inc rease pro¬ 
duction on a more economic basis 
and wc are confident that we have 
the technical knowledge, the 
administrative ability, and the 
spirit of determination to go for¬ 
ward into the ’ 70 ’s with every 
prospect of success. 

FOUNDRIES DIVISION — 
Lake & Elliot Founders and 
Engineers Ltd Trading results 
were marginally better but still 
fell short of tneir traget. Step* 
have been taken towards rriore 
economic production and to pro¬ 
vide a more effective marketing 
force at home and overseas. 

The National Steel Foundry 
( 1914 ) Ltd. had a very difficult 
year but the order position has 
now improved and there is good 
reason to expect that the target 
for the current year should be 
ipet. 

Cockbums Ltd.! Although the 
year’s trading resulted in a loss, 
production is rising and the com¬ 
pany should at least break even 
>ft tne vear ahead. 

Cockburns (Springs) Ltd. has 
again done well, having exceeded 
its targets both for output and 
profit, and has developed a useful 
ajgport market for its special alloy 
steel springs. 

Cockbynu (Nederland) N.V, All 
Operations are now concentrated 
in a new factory, at Dordrecht and, 
with a good forward order book, 
prospects are promising. 

MOTOR ACCESSORIES D 1 V- 

g ION—Lake At Elliot Jacks ahd 
luipment Ltd, has again in* 
greased ip.sales and Em maintained 
its position as the leading jack 
manufacturer in the counpry. How , 


ever, hcavv tost increases 
together with the extraordinary 
expenses assoc lated with an inten¬ 
sive expansion programme VMqlted 
in a profit reduction. TK 0 ‘pft>duc* 
tion level of all jacks continues to\ 
rise and the order book 4 refrains 
full. Further new products will 
be introduced in the coming year. 

Baxter Manufacturing (Havepi 
hill) Ltd. Our “ Millijacks " hav^. 
gained a major share of the 
market for lightweight jacks and 
the whole range is now being 
assembled at this satellite factory. 

Gl.EF S.A. Output has ini rcased 
and orders for original equip¬ 
ment have continued to gam 
ground. 

ALLEN DIVISION — John 
Allen & Sons (Oxford) Ltd. There 
was an all round increase in turn¬ 
over and profit contribution. A 
50 % increase in production is 
planned for the 1 urrent year and 
a number of new lines have been 
introduced. The future of this 
«nmpanv is bright. 

Croft Precision Products Ltd. 

achieved a useful im rease in 
profits and the company should 
again he able to make a useful 
contribution in the current year. 

The report was adopted 


Britain's mostprggmam tailoring organisation announces 

A CONTINUED STORY OF SUCCESS 


FORECAST 


"There is no reason visible at present why the 
overall rate of profit expansion of the last decade should not continue. ” 
—Mr. R. E. phadwic^ Chairman, J. Hep worth & Son Ltd., in his comments 
on the Report and Accfr^ffi ffa 1 $$$. 

IfK ‘ . <!’- ’ "*'r * ’ 


RECORD 


t, 1919 

1190 

19«1 

1902 

£O.05m. 

CjL71a»« 

£*.77m. 

£0.82m. 

• 1894 ’ 

,1988 

m 

1967 

£1,1m. 

£1.2m. 

£1.3m. 

£1.2m. 


FACT 


Reportehd Accounts for 
tf It yee^ to August 31 st, 1369, show: 

Gross profit increased by 1 3.3% to £1.7m.—another all-time record. 
Turnover Increased by7.6%to £14.1m. 

Total dividend lucraaaed by 2% to 26%. 

Book value of property holdings increased after revaluation by £9.05m. 
to £16.47m. 


COMMENT 


"We enter the current half- year in financial 
strength with a virile management and a consistent record of growth ." 

- -Mr. R. E. Chadwick in his comments on the Report and Accounts for 1969. 


-Hepworths 

HAND CUT TAILORING 


CHUNG KHIAW BANK LIMITED 

59 ROBINSON ROAD, SINGAPORE 1. Telegrams: "CHUNGBANK 1 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER. 1968 

ASSETS 3968 19 

$ 

Cash in hand, at Bankers and Agenta 122,121,941 68.9 

Government Securities—At Cost less Amounts Written off 25,831,989 12.6 

Bills Receivable and Purchased 53,084,263 52,8 

Loans and Advances to Customers and other Accounts— 

Less Provision 166,964,266 153,2 

Other Investments 1.546,500 5 

Investment in Subsidiary Company 1.916,000 9 

Furniture. Fittings and Vehicles 

At Cost less Amounts Written off 3,346.060 2.2i 


Liabilities of 
Endorsement: 


Share Capitel 
Authorised 

1.000.000 Shares of $50/- each 50.000.000 

Issued end fully peid 
100.000 Sheree of $50/- each 
Reserves end Surplus 

General Reserve 4,000,000 

Reserve for Charity and Benevolence 95,000 

Profit and Lose Account 191,263 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts and provisions 
Proposed Dividend / . , / 

! ] 1 > 

Acceptances, Guarantees, Endorsements arid dthir obligations 
on account of customers (as par contra) 



1968 

1967 


$ 

$ 


122.121,941 

68.929.697 

Written otf 

25.831,989 

12.695.887 


53.084,263 

52,800,904 

Accounts— 


166.964,266 

153,275,424 


1.545.600 

508.000 


1.916,000 

915.000 


3,346.060 

2.283.211 

ft 

3,972,205 

4.272.387 


378.671,194 

296.880,410 

Guarantees. 

ontra) 

61.554,211 

58,700,208 


$440,126,405 

$354,380,618 


1968 

* 1987 

$ 

$ 

$ 

50.000,000 




1 6,000,000 

* 5,000.000 

4.000.000 

96,000 



191,263 



4,286,263 

3,786,530 


36**944,931 
. ■ 300.000 

378,671,194 

*1.564.211 

$440425.406 


296.680.410 

68,700,286 

Sk64.380.6lO 


(1) Foreign Currency Balances have been convened at the retd toting on 91st December, 1968. C 

(2) In addition to the engagements on behslt ol customers there ere commitments in respect of Forward 
Exchange Contracts. 
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SOClfeTfi 

INTERNATIONALE 
PIRELLI S.A. ' 
Basle, Switzerland 

The Annual General Meeting of 
Soci^te Internationale Pirelli S.A. 
was held in Basle on October 3, 
1969, and the following is a sum¬ 
mary of the Board’s report for the 
financial year ending June 30, 
1969. 

Subsidiaries and Associated 
Companies 

1968 sales figures showed a rise 
of 9.7 per cent to Frs. 1,920m., 
and the first half of 1969' saw a 
new record of Frs. 1,050m. 
Investments in the plants of 
associated tompanies amounted to 
Frs. 200m. in 1968. 

Turnover in Spain rose by 14 
per tent and tyre sales in Greece 
by 21 per cent. The Turkish situ¬ 
ation has again improved with the 
distribution of a 20 per cent gross 
dividend, and the Company’s 
operations in Canada reflected 
further growth following the pur- 
1 base of the Federal Wire and 
Cable Company Limited. 

Pirelli General Cable Works 
Limited, adversely affected as it 
still was by the British economic 
situation, last June deiided to 
merge its high tension cable inter¬ 
ests with those of Enfield Stan¬ 
dard Cable Limited. The 1968 
dividend was 12 per cent gross. 


Jpirelli limited 'registered 20 per 
cent rite in sales, This was due to 
the new tyres regulations in the 
U.K. as well as the success of 
“Cinturato” tyres. 

Sales in Mexico advanced by 14 
per cent i|| 196$, andc^e Brazil¬ 
ian fi ;> by*^ ^pett 1 cent. In 
Argentina, to6^ fkfet improved by 
some 15 per cent at constant 
prices, and the Peruvian company 
reported progress. 

Pirelli S.p.A., Milan, achieved 
a profit large enough to maintain 
unchanged the gross dividend of 
Lit. 110 per share in spite of the 
long strike suffered during the 
year. Nevertheless, Pirelli S.p.A. 
has announced a five-year invest¬ 
ment plan totalling Lit. 215,000m. 

Results 

The financial year closed with 
a profit of SFrs. 25,882,177.43 
which, added to the balance of 
Frs. 2,353,524.85 brought forward 
from the previous year, produced 
a total of SFrs. 28,235,702.26 
available for distribution. It is 
accordingly proposed to allocate 
SFr.s. 2111. to the legal reserve, to 
distribute SFrs. 18m. as a dividend 
of SFrs. 12 per share (against 
SFrs. 11 for the previous financial 
year), to allot ate SFrs. 5111. to the 
extraordinary general reserve, and 
to carry forward a balance of 
SFrs. 2,808,500.56. 

„ The report, the accounts, and 
the proposals put forward by the 
Board were adopted. 


at 8 43,'MT^to^q,A 
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G 0 LDEN HOW PLANTATIO N S 

Issued Capital.. ..£3,631,306 in 2s. shares 


Secretaries and Agents 
Harrisons & Crosfield. Limited 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND Year Endad 3tst May 1969 

Profit after tax £1,190,782 

Dividend for year 30 per cent. £1,016,391 


CROPS 

Rubber—lb. 

Palm oil and kernels—tons 
Copra—tons 


Harvested Estimate 

1868/69 1969/70 

25,127,600 24£40,000 

34,997 36,000 

5,950 6,400 


PLANTED ACREAGE 

Rubber, Oil Palms, Coconuts and Cocoa 63,12Q acres 


Annua / Ganaral Meeting. 11 a.m. on 16 th December 1969 . 


APPOINTMENTS 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE AND 
AGENCY COMPANY OF 
NEW ZEALAND LTD. 


The 93rd annual general meeting 
was held on November 18 at 
Dunedin, New Zealand. The 
following is an extract from the 
circulated review by Mr J. M. 
Ritchik, the Chairman. 

The total wool production in 
New Zealand increased from 728 
million lbs to 731.7 million lb$. 
Export meat production was 
95,200 tons higher than last year. 
The'" outstanding feature of the 
past* year has been the high price 
in London for lamb. The strong 
demand for beef continued and 
mutton sales were at much the 
saml level as 1968. Dairy beef 
is increasing and following the 
continued growth in the number 
of dairy cows, production rose by 
4-2% to a record level. 

Wholesale Trading: Fisheries 
Division had an excellent ( year. 
Our new processing plant in the 
Chatham Island* vrai.— totally 
destroyed by fire in October, 1968, 


but was quickly rebuilt and we 
are riow reaping "the full befieht 
of this venture. 

Our factories at Dunedin and 
Otara both showed improved 
results and our overseas Trading 
Divisions have made steady pro¬ 
gress. Our wholesale Grocery 
Warehouses and Wines and Spirits 
Divisions both returned satis¬ 
factory earnings. 

The Nett Group Profit 
amounted to £642,224 against 
£583,725. Group Turnover „ of 
$168,070,300 shows an increase 
on 1968 of approximately 
$22,000,000. tt is possible to 
express modest optimism about 
the Company’s prospects in ;the 
current year. ) 

The report was adopted and a 
total dividend of 12 J% (ia'%) 
approved. At a subsequent Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting ihe 
name of the Company was changed 
to M M A Company of New 
Zetland Limited. 


University of Yprk 

INSTITUTE OP SOCIAL *ND , 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Health Research Progforttihe 

Application* tire invited for a 
Research Fellowship in the above 
Programme, from as parly a. date 
a* possible The poft will be 
concerned with research in the 
economic* of health, and uiU be. 
tenable at the Institute of 8o6|a! 
and Economic Research foiS'u' 
period of up to three yeata ' 
Applicants should be graduates In 
Economics or Statistic*, ^ , 

Salary ulthin the runet tJl.OCO* >, 
11,355 > / V 

Four copies of applications, 
naming three referees, should be 
sent cry Monday. December 15, 
1969. to the Registrar, University 
of York. Hesltngton, York, Y*01 
5DD, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained Pleas* 
quote reference nQAMr* 12-1003. 1 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,106 tp 110 

i i ■ • 

Reference Writer on 
Economic Affairs 

Required by UW CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INfokmatIOH to work m a utilt 
responsible' for writing reference papers 
and answsrtng inquiries on United 
Kingdom iw International econbmltf ' 
affairs Qualification* include a university 
degree in economics or a related subject 
and the abUtty to present factual 
information cfrarly and concisely for 
non-speciifist readers. The post is graded 
Information pflleefr- Salary according to 
- experience arid quallflcaUons within the 
range £1,962 to £2.330 p a Opportunities 

E 

da 


. JjindoUi'CoHW© 

: (Vnlverslty CpUest Of Agriculture) 

NEW ZEALAND 

Senior LecttemI Lecturer in 
.AgrlcultutaLJ^conomics 

Applications arc invited ror appointment at 
Lecturer or Senior Lecturer level in the 
Department of Agricultural Economics and 
Marketing 

Candidates should have good degree 
QUfilideatlons in Economics, Agricultural 
JBBbrioflSlcs, Commerce or Business Admin!*- 
’ tfraUoit, Previous experience of agriculture. 
.wKlk in advantage, is not necessary The 
grade of appointment will depend on 
applicant‘S .qualifications and experience. 

\ 4ptot frofc genera) courses in economic 
theory, the Department teaches specialised 
eoWMg’Vln International eoonomlcs. 
ecbnomttrlcs, agricultural marketing, and i 
policy. The successful applicant would be ! 
.expected to assist in the teaching of 
general courses and to teach a specialised 
course, or courses for which their quaUttca-i 
lions are appropriate. 

Attached to the Department of 
Agricultural SeonoMci arid Marketing is 
the Agricultural iconomUf JUqearch Unit, 
from which research gram* and aasiatance 
are available for research projects initiated 
by members of the teaching sjfiML 

An IBM 1130 computer'with extended 
oore storage la avai&Mtfm* ifie College. 

WidSBU! >" w “ mput " 

The' follow!fig salary bqales have operated 
from April 1. i960 and are at, present 
subject to triennial; review bar the 
University Orantsi Committee. with new 
scales to apply fromTfcrtI 1, 1070. 

Lecturer : a a |NZ200 to 

I * $NZ4,aoo per tntaua. , 

Senior Lgctutir ; WZ4.M0 x 6NZ300 to j 
INZft.QOO per uinum l.bar) and thereafter 
a range of WKsheS up^lo 61IZ6.600 p.a. 

Salary Commences from* the date on 
which tlgt eppuintee takes u p- Ms duties 

“ h - u intment, giving further 
ns and of the College, 

__ _from IMiEecretary 

Mirarii sogaz. 

LorfcMn. Ml. or fitto the Registrar pf 

m cleit on AMniittrlfc''fMff. s 


Cohdltlofi* of a 


ms* 







MICROECONOMICS 

Microeconomic subjects connected with pricing 
policy will be the special concern of Economic 
Assistants which the Prices & Incomes Board 
wants to appplnt. The work will include studies of 
industries’ and firms' costs, prices, profits, market 
organisation and financial resources. There is 
plenty of variety and opportunities for ingenuity 
arid initiative. The work offers continuing contacts 
with the Board's accountants, statisticians and 
management consultants. 

Economic Assistants are encouraged to attend 
suitable courses and lectures, and permission is 
normally given to publish any private work. 
Candidates should have a first or second class 
honours degree in economics or in a course with a 
substantial content of economics. They should have 
a sound knowledge of supply and demand theory. 
Starting salary will depend upon age and 
qualifications and will be in the range £1196- 
El 952, Initial appointments, for two or three years, 
may be extended by agreement. There are ample 
opportunities if desired to seek permanent 
appointments in the Government Economic 
Service. F.S.S.U. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Periwnnel Section, National Board for Prices and 
Incomes, Room 440, Kingsgate House, 

66-74 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

(Telephone 01-834 9444, Extension 116/127). 


GOVERNMENT 
OF MALAWI 

requires a 

CHIEF 

AUDITOR 

to be responsible for the compilation end revision of 
audit programmes and guides, the audit of balance sheets 
end special investigations and the consideration of audit 
reports. In addition the officer selected will be responsible 
for general supervision 6f auditors and training of junior 
« » y* expected to organise and carry out 

limited Inspection tours of district offices. 

Candidates preferably under 35 years old should hold 
the Final.. Certificate of a recognised accountancy body or 
a comparable qualification. 

The appointment Is on. contract for one tour of 24-36 
months in the first instprtce. Commencing salary indudina 
Overseas Addition In the scale £1,960 to £2.290 a year 
according to experience. A supplement Of £244 a year 
h afco payable. Gratuity, free of Malawi tax. 25% of 
total salary drawn on completion of a tour of not less 
than. 30 months. Outfit allowance. Generbus education 
allowances. Accommodation at low rental, free passages. 
Liberal leave on >11 salary. 

. AGtNTS, DMtloft, 4 MlHbsnh, 

London, SWI, for apfMkation form and fdrthe* particular* 
name age, brief detail, of quafifiartleitt and 
t *P tritnc * ■"* quoting Hfertnce number MJA/666929/EN. 


THE feCONOWtSf NOVE&fBER 09, f l$Qg 



Economist/Statistician 


The National Building Agency requires an Economist/ 
Statistician to work in a team involved in the analysis and 
forecast of trends in the construction industry. The work 
includes the preparation of confidential reports for local 
authorities, contractors and manufacturers on the 
assessment of demand for building. • 

A degree in economics and statistics, and at least two 
years' experience since qualification, preferably in the 
construction or related industries, are required. 

Starting salary within the range £2000 to £2500. There is 
a contributory pension scheme and existing superannuation 
rights will be transferred where possible. 

Apply to Dr W W Chan, FICE, FI Struct E, 

Chief Executive, Operational Division, 

The National Building Agency, 

NBA House, Arundel Street, London WC2. 
with a brief resumd of relevant experience. 


University Of Oxford I Hertfordshire county icouncil 

University Lectureship in Watford College Of 

Commonwealth History Technology 

The University proposes to appoint to the Hempstead Road, Watford, WDl 3EZ. 
above lectureship which may be held in 

conjunction wlln an Official Fellowship LECTURER GRADE II IN ECONOMTPR 

Hlsufry and PoHtlcs^Unfv r J#i ™ !,ri C “ ° £ nd a courses Applicants should 

on the y scale ESStnlEoTlthVs&r SK*tSaJhma^Snc/Tn 

Agricultural 
Economist 

East Africa 

An expanding International Bank wishes to 
appoint an Agricultural Economist to 
advise on banking assistance in the 
agricultural sector, including small scale 
farmers. He will have a roving commission 
covering Kenya, Uganda, Zambia and 
possibly Ethiopia and Somalia. Although 
based in Nairobi he will be expected to 
spend quite a large proportion of his time 
living and working in the other terrifbries. 

The idegl candidate will be a bachelor aged 
between 25 and 30 who has a good working 
knowledge of agricultural economics. The 
successful applicant will he offered a 3 year, 
renewable contract, and will find the salary 
; personally attractive. 

Please write with details qf age, 
qualifications and experience to 
Box No, £ 8496, c/o Charles Barker & 

Sons Limited, Recruitment Division, 

20 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Investment 

Analysts 


Grieveson, Grant & Co are expanding their 
Research Department and have vacancies for two 
trained Investment Analysts 

The right men will probably be graduates and 
have had several years experience in a research 
department they will be between 25 and 35 and 
currently earning certainly not less than £3,500 p a. 

There will be the possibility of partnerships in due 
course for successful applicants, and there are 
the u$ual fringe benefits 

Please write in confidence giving details of 
education and career to 
Major-General R L T Burges. Grieveson. 

Grant & Co, 59 Gresham Street. London, E C 2 


Statistician 


required to prepare analytical 
material for articles and chart* 
Suitable for a graduate with a 
few years experience of economic 
statistics essential to have a 
keen eye for presentation of data 
Apply to The Deputy Business 
Editor, The Economist, 25 St 
James's Streit London, SVVt 


Heriot-Watt 

University 

Department of Economics 

The University invites applications 
for a Lectureship In Economics 
tenable from a date to be arranged 

The salarv util be at an appro¬ 
priate point on the scale £1.240- 
£2,8S0 The post Is subject to 
superannuation under WJ8U 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained lrom the Secretary, Herlot- 
Watt University Chambers Street. 
Edinburgh. EH1 1HX. to whom 
applications should be sent by 
December 7, 1969 Quoting Ref 

32/2/3015 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are invited for posts of LECTURER/ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
following fields Applicants should have at least a good Honours degree with 
suitable teaching or research experience in addition to the special qualifications 
where indicated 

(|) ACCOUNTING Applicants should normally have a special qualification m 
either Commerce, Business Administration or Accounting Professional 
experience is desirable Applicants with professional qualifications in 

Accounting may also apply 

(It) ANALYTICAL ECONOMICS Applicants spacialitlng m Welfare Economics 
or Macro Economics will be given preference 
(nl) APFLIEO ECONOMICS Applicants specialising m Soc al Accounting, 

Money and Banking Transport Economics or Development Planning 
(Planning Techniques) with special reference to South East Asian countries 
will be given preference 

(iv) BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION Applicants should normally have a special 
qualification in Business Administration or Commerce Applicants specialising 
in Busmtss Polity Financial Management, and Managerial Economics will 
be given preference 

(v) PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Applicants specialising in subjects such as 
Political Analyse, Political Theory and Behaviour and Comparative 
Government with experience and/or knowledge of governmental systems 
and practices of difference countries especially those in South and South-East 
Asia will be given preference 

(vi) RURAL DEVELOPMENT Applicants specialising In the field of Agricultural 
Economics or Farm Management and Agricultural Marketing will be given 

(vii) Statist?C l. Applicants specialising m Experimental Design, Mathematical 
Statistics and Demography and Actuarial Science will be given preference 
Emoluments (Approximate sterling equivalents per annum) are 
(i) Salary Scala 

Lecturers £1.498 x £65 — £1 8B9/1.954 x £71 — £2,320 pa 
Assistant Lecturers f 1 303 x £65 — £1 433 p a 

<ii) In addition the following ellowances are payable 

Variable Allowance : 35 per cent of basic salary subject to certain maxima 
depending on mental status minimum £244 psr annum, maximum £851 
per annum 

Inducement Allowance (if awarded) vane*—’ 

(a) For Lecturers up to £488 per annum 

(b) For Assistant Lecturers ■ up to (326 ppr annum 

(ill) Housing; if available, housing is provided for which a rental of £183 
to £204 per annum will bo charged Staff members may opt for a 
supplementary housing allowance In lieu of University housing 
(<v) Medical benefits are provided under the Medical Services Scheme of the 
University. / 

(«) Supemnnuetinn : 3t»fF members ere rtquIVgd to Jolri the Aeddemtc Stiff 
Provident Scheme to which the stiff membOP contributes 5 psr cent and the 
University J5 per Cent of basic salary 

Further particulers end appJIsetJOn forms ere obtainable from tfb^Asopciation of 
Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square, London. wCL 
The closing date for the receipt of applications Is December 91, 1980. 


ICFC Controllers 


icfc, which assists the development of small and medium- 
sued business in Britain, requires a riumber of experienced 
graduate chartered accountants! or business school 
graduates who specialised in finance, to take up posts as 
controllers in several expanding branch offices—in the 
Midlands, South-East and North-West of England. 

A Controller is prknarily.concerned with meeting potential 
customers, negotiating financial facilities and advising the 
customer over the period of the company's development. 
The men with whom we would like to discuss these 
appointments will probably have five or six years expert 
ence in commerce or industry in financial appointments 
and have knowledge of investigating, planning and 
implementing capital expansion within their companies. 

There is an attractive contributory pension scheme, non- 
contributory life assurance, and a company car is pro¬ 
vided There are many opportunities for advancement, 
which include the prospect of appointments in depart¬ 
ments of ICFC's Head Office in London. 

If your experience and qualifications meet our requirement write, 
giving a brief summary, to Ian Ppton, Personnel Manager 


ICFC 


Industrial & Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd., 
Piercy House, 7 Copthall Avenue, London E.C.2. 



SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

(TARIFFS, LOAD, & COST RESEARCH) 

Senior Assistant required in the Tariffs, Load and Cost 
Research Section of the Chief Commercial Officer's Depart¬ 
ment. 

The position will be attractive to a young economist or 
statistician willing to acquire an understanding of special 
subjects such as tariff formulation and the economic appraisals 
as handled by the Section. An ability to think dearly and 
work accurately to reach theoretical and practical conclusions, 
is more important than previous experience or knowledge of 
the Board's operations. 

SaUry within the range £l,<105/41.675 per annum (N.J.C. 
Grade 6). Superannuate. 

Apply by letter quoting reference E. within 14 days, stating 
age, qualifications, experience, present position and salary, 

to The Secretory, a 
MIDLANDS iLSCTMCfTY ftpARD. 

Mudtlew HtU, Haleaowep, Woro. 
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ASSISTANT^ 

| GROUP ECONOMIST 

Ss= The chief wconoihitt of Viyella International requires an economist 

g= who will aaaiat him in all areas of commercial and market research 

and the preparation of ecdnomic forecasts The appointment will 
fcp= be baaed at the group's headquarters near Manchester 

as Applicants should be of degree standard with at least two years 

as commercial experience A knowledge of the textile industry would 

be particularly useful 

This vacancy offers an unusual opportunity to obtain broad and 
c= variad experience with one of the major groups employing some 

5= 25 000 people in dll aspcts of textile manufacture 

55s Salary will be subject to negotiation with the successful applicant 

g= and *a unlikely to prove a limiting factor 

p— Full details which will be treated in strict confidence, should be 

rF 55 sent to the Personnel Manager, Viyella International Limited, 

Viyella House. Gloucester Street, Atherton. Manchester 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,105 to 110 



SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

ENGINEER 

(TARIFFS, TERMS & 
LOAD & COST RESEARCH) 

A vacmcy exists for i Senior Assistint Engineer in the 
Tariffs, Terms and Load and Cost Research Section of the 
Chief Commercial Officer’s Department, the successful 
applicant will assist generally in the work of the Section 
and can expect, over a period, to deal with the following 

Tariff formulation, design and implementation 
Load and Cost Research 
Load and Revenue Forecasting 
Economic Appraisals. 

Formulation of terms for. and conditions of. supply 
Negotiations with consumers. 

Special Projects. 

Candidates should preferably be qualified Engineers with 
knowledge of the economics of electricity supply, but 
applications are also invited from graduates in economics or 
statistics with some experience In the Electricity Supply 
Industry. 

Salary witfktn the range £2,125/£2,68$ per annum (plus £40 
per annum allowance) (N.J.B. Area Board Grade 3) Super¬ 
annuate. 

Apply by fetter, quoting reference E, within 14 days, stating 
age. qualifications, experience, present position and salary. 

to The Secretary* 

MIDLANDS KlCTIUCfTY BOARD* 

Muddow HIM, Jdiletowem Word. 


Lincoln College 

i University College of Agriculture) 
NEW ZEALAND 

Chair in Marketing 

The Council of Lincoln College 
invitea application* for appoint- 
ment to tne Chair in Marketing 
recently established in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultural Economics 
unit Marketing the complement of 
which at present consists of two 
professors, two senior lecturers 
and tuo lecturers 

The successful applicant uould be 
responsible for the supervision of 
existing agricultural economics 
courses related to marketing and 
also for the expansion and develop 
ment of these courses in the new 
degree in agricultural economics 
and commerce which the College 

S troposes to Introduce in 1971, and 
or which further teaching appoint* 
mints will be made in due course 

The successful applicant may be 
considered bv Council for appoint¬ 
ment as Head of the Department 
from 1971 

The Professor of Marketing would 
be encouraged bv the provision of 
grants and research assistance to 
direct and develop the programme 
of marketing research at present 
bt ing conducted by the Agricultural 
Economics Research Unit, which is 
associated with the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Market¬ 
ing and which was established in 
19b2 with u recurring grant from 
the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research 

An IDM 1110 Computer with ex- 
Undid storage is available at the 
Cillegi! uid access to larger com¬ 
puter systems can be facilitated 

Applicants should hold an 
advanced University degree prefer 
ablv in Economics Agricultural 
Economics, Commerce or Business 
Administration with experience in 
theoretical or applied murketlng 
Helds Previous training or experi¬ 
ence in agilculture, while helpful, 
is not essential 

The appointee will be appointed 
to the position within the existing 
range or professional salaries the 
commencing salary being in accord¬ 
ance with qualifications and experi¬ 
ence within the range NZ$7,400- 
NZ$10 BOO per annum These 
salaries are at present undtr review 
bv the University Salaries Com¬ 
mittee and a neu s:ale will spplv 
as from April i, 1970 

Further details and the general 
conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the Secretary- 
Gem r.il Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts), 10 
Gordon Square, London. WC1, or 
from the Registrar of the Univer¬ 
sity 


University of Newcastle 

NEW 80UTH WALES 

Senior Lecturer! Lecturer in 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for a number of 
newlv-creatcd positions in the Department 
of Economics Applicants may have 
interests In any branch of Economics or 
Economic Statistics, though the University 
would particularly welcome applications 
from persons who would like to teach and 
conduct research in one of the following 
fields—Macroeconomics Economic 
Development. Microeconomic Theory, 
Mathematical Economics, Labour 
Economics, Industrial Economics 

The appointee to a Senior Lectureahip 
would be expected to supervise some 
postgraduate research 

The salary ranges for the positions are* 
Senior Lecturer 6A7.600 p»-5 x 

6A2J0-6A8.750 pa 

Lecturer : 6AB.400 p a —8 X IA270, 

1 it IA280—9A7.300 p a 

Prospective applicants who would Mite 
further information about the wort Of „. 
the Department and its future plans should 
write to Professor B. L. Johns, Head Of 
the Department ' 


, LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD: 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Enfield College of 
Technology 

Quienswn} Enfield, Middlesex 
Principal O S Broaan, T D , Ph D 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

Lecturer II in Economics 

A lecturer is required from January 1, 
1970. to teach economics primarily to 
Students pursuing full-time or purt-time 
CNAA degree courses in Business Studies 

Applicants should have u degree in 
economics and either experience in 
business or the public service or special 
knowledge of the application ol economic 
and statistical theory to business 
management problems 

Salary 8rnl«* lecturer if fl 912-L2 S02 
per annum • 

Application forms and further details 
obtainable from and returnable tu the 
Academic Registrar within 14 davs 

D B DENNY M A 
Chief Education Officer 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford 

Research Fellowships 

Applications nre invited from men 
and uomen graduates who wish to 
undertake ipsearch in Economics 
Politics Hodologv Social Psycho¬ 
logy Recent Economic and Social 
Hlstorv and Political History 
Industrial Relations Labour Eco¬ 
nomics Manage nimt Studies 
Operational Research Public and 
Social Administration International 
and Public Law, or oilier branches 
of the Social Studies The College 
is particularly Interested In 
developing eniplilcnl studies into 
contemporary problems within these 
Helds 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Open to candidates well advanced 
in their work towurds u doctorate 
or able to show written work of a 
comparable standard Appointment 
for two years 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Open to candidates who already 
possess a doctorate, or have im¬ 
portant written work to their 
credit, or who have used the period 
since graduation to acquire relevant 
experience <e g In banking indus¬ 
try, government or univeislty 
teaching) Appointment normally 
for throe years but the College 
will be prepared to consider a 
shorter period, particularly for 
candidates able to obtain leuve of 
absence from their academic or 
other poAt to undertake a piece of 
writing or research 

Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from 
the Warden Nuffield College 
Closing date for applications 
Wednesday, December 31. 1969 


University of Hong Kong 

Lectureship!Assistant Lectureship 
in Economics 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer Assistant Lecturer In Economics 
in tbe Department of Economics 

Applicants should have suitable qualifi¬ 
cation and preferably teaching or research 
experience In economic theory 

Annual salaries (Dperannuable) 
(approximate sterling equivalents at 
current rate of exchange In brackets] are: 


aiding the condition* of 


lecturer : 6HK32.73Q x IHK1.B30- 
IHKB2,820 (£2.249 to £3.9161 (man) 
IHK21.320 x I HK1.860-IHK32,040- 

£3,6161 (woman) 

Assistant Lecturer . 8HK32.440 x 
tHKl.960-IHK27.120 (£1.642 to £1,663] 
(man) IHK17.100 x 6Hkl.6SO-6Hk21.980 
(£1.176 to £1,609J (woman) 

farther particulars and application 
form* may be obtained from the Secretary- 
gvhcral, Association of Commonwealth 
UMveMUer (Apple), 36 OordOn Square* 
London, WOl, or the Registrar, University 
of Bom Kong. i 

dosing date for applications December 

/«* JMJk - « , - , 
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Portsmouth Polytechnic 

Lecturer Grade U 

^SSS^°&S^ outw 

Full-time appointment u from January 1, 
1970 

Salary Scale Cl,837 to £3 417 pee 
^nnunn 

Further detail* of the poet and 
application forma may be obtained from 
tnt Staff Officer Portsmouth Polytechnic, 
Ravelin House, Alexandra Road, 

Portsmouth POl 2QQ to whom 
completed application! should be 
returned by December B 1969 


University of Victoria 

VICTORIA BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CANADA 

Assistant or Associate 
Professor of Economics 

The Economic* Department at the 
Univeralty of Victoria Invitea appli¬ 
cations for the position of an 
Assistant or an Associate Professor 
of Economics with specialisation la 
European Economic History Quali¬ 
fications for Assistant Professor 
r ink lnolude Ph D or progress 
tou irds Its completion and research 
potential for Associate Professor 
Ph D and demonstrated research 
ability Appointee may have 
Interest In other areas of economic 
history outside of North America 
Salary Assistant Professor range 
900-$ 11 350 Applications with 
curriculum vitae university trans¬ 
cripts and names of three referees 
should be sent to Gordon W 
Bertram Professor and Chairman 
Itepartment of Economics Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria, Victoria B C 
Canada 


Flinders University of 
South Australia 

Professor of Economics History 

Applications are invited for appointment to 
a Chair in Economic History in the School 
of Social Sciences 

SsKry SA12 000 per annum Super- 
imuution is on the FS8U basis 

ihe disciplines in the School of Social 
Sciences are at present American Studies 
Economics Education Geography History 
Pihtus. Psychology and Social Admlnlstra- 
tun The Univeralty envisages the develop¬ 
ment of Economic History as an 
interdisciplinary subject providing courses 
for students with basic training in either 
jr both of Economics and History 

A statement giving more details about 
the Chslr general information about the 
development of the University, the 
information required of Candidates and the 
c nditiuns of appointment may be obtained 
trom the Secretary-Oaneral Association 
cf Commonwealth Universities (Appts) 36 
Gordon Square, London WC1 or from 
the Registrar The Flinders University of 
South Australia Bedford Park 8outh 
Australia 6042 

Applications in duplicate should be lodged 
with the Registrar not later than 
January JO 1970 


LONDON BOROUOH OF ENFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Enfield College of 
Technology 

Queensu ay Entield Middlesex 
Principal G S Brosan T D Ph D 

Applications are invited for a post in 

Operational Research 

Candidates should be graduates and 
should preferably have had industrial 
experience 

The person appointed will be required to 
work mainly on the B Sc Mathematics tor 
Business course Duties will include 
supervision of students final-year projects 

The appointment will date from January 
1970 or as soon as possible thereafter The 
level of appointment will depend upon 
qualifications and experience 

Salary Scales Principal Lecturer 
£2 767-£3,107 Bar to £3 533 per annum 


» 767-£3,107 Bar to ii 639 per annum 
Senior Lecturer £3 SOt-13,S3? per annum 

Lecturer Grade II il.SlLtS.SOf per 
annum T J % 

Academic Registrar within 14 days 

D r DENNY, If A* 
inatefcfcg Mniatlnn OAses. 


Jesus College, Oxford 

Tutorial Fellowship in 
Economics 

The CoBege propoeee to elect an 
Official Fellow and Tutor la 
Economics with effect from October 
l, 1970, or such earner dote 
as may be arranted 

Further information may be 
obtained from the Principal, who 
should reoeive applieatione by 
December 1, 1909 Applications 

should be accompanied by a state¬ 
ment of the candidate e academic 
record and qualifications, together 
with the names of three referees 


University of 
Nottingham 
department OP 

AGRICULTURAL ECQNOMICS 

Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in Food Economics 
and Agricultural Marketing 

Applications are Invited for the 
above appointment In which the 
successful candidate will be re¬ 
quired to teach courses at 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels on the economics of the 
food manufacturing and distribu¬ 
tive Industries and on the 
marketing of farm products to 
supervise research in these fields 
and to initiate a research pro¬ 
gramme 

Applicants should be graduates In 
economics agricultural economics 
or commerce and should preferably 
have had experience of the food 
industry or food marketing Inclu¬ 
ding research 

Salary will be tl 240 to £1685 
(Assistant Lecturer) £1 666 to 
£J 850 (Lecturer) Further particu¬ 
lars and forms of application 
returnable not later than December 
28 1969 from the Staff Appoint¬ 

ments Officer University Park 
Nottingham 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 
5, 105 to 110 


University of Ghana 

Institute of Statistical, Social and 
Economics Research 

Applications are invited for the post of 

(1) SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 

Candidates should have postgraduate 
qualifications and considerable research 
experience preferably in a developing 
country, in either Economies. Agricultural 
Economics Sociology or Statistics 

(3) RESEARCH FELLOW 

Candidates should have a good honours 
degree or equivalent and preferably some 
research experience in either Economics 
Agricultural Economics, Sociology or 
Statistics 

Salary Scalet 

SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 
N<j» 600 x Nfl80—IffS 6s0 per annum 

N<tt 640 N4K.900 per annum iNcrn- „ 


taxable inducement allowance of N0730 
per annum) s Official rate of exchange 
for the New Cedi One pound sterling 
=N^3 45 One US Dollar-Nif] 03 ) 


Stmenti normally tour or Six yea 

BjrawMHS/** 


mam 


the 

Ghana 
n£WCl, 
Ghana, 

n, Accra. Ohana, with 

noi*lxter TSfflrtfocember 


LLOYDS 4b BANE 

ECONOMIST 


AND/OR 


STATISTICIAN 


Lloyds Bank has a vacancy for a young man or 
woman with a good degree in Economics and/or 
Statistics to join the Investment Analysts team. 
This team works closely with ^ Investment 
Managers dealing with Lloyds Bank Unit Trusts, 
numerous pension funds and specialised advice 
covering funds administered by the Exedutor and 
Trustee Department which exceed £650,000,000. 

The post offers a good opportunity for train¬ 
ing over the whole investment held and there are 
excellent promotion opportunities for the right 
applicant. 

The commencing salary and allowance will 
be in the range £ !040/£ 1 220 at age 21, working in 
London, and a lodging allowance is available, ih 
certain circumstances, to an unmarried applicant. 

Please write in the first instance with brief 
details of your career to date to:- 

The Staff Manager, Lloyds Bank Limited, 
(E1) Staff Department, Post Office Court, 
10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 



TRANSPORT 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT has further 
vacancies for economists in the Transport & Energy 
Division The Division undertakes economic research 
into all aspects of transport with particular emphasis 
on transport projects and policies in developing 
countries 

Applicants should have an aptitude for research and 
consultancy work, some knowledge of statistical and 
mathematical techniques, and should be willing to 
travel Proficiency in a foreign language, particularly 
Spanish, would be an advantage 
These would be intermediate to senior posts and 
salaries would be commensurate with qualifications 
and experience Please send for an application form, 
enclosing a brief statement of qualifications to 
Transport & Energy Division 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House k 

27 St James's Place, London SW1 
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BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


EDUCATION AM COURSES 


TAXATION OONBULTANT i 

Wm, Thompson, The Gatehouse, Cliffords 

Inn, EC4. HOL &3S1. 

SATISFACTION IS . . . Trousers mc$ to 
At Find satisfaction at Dean Rossrs, ** i 
6 Thayer Street, Wl. 01-938 0381. % 


How to Make Your 
First £100,000 

Oet into property] Tha. Property 
News Letter tefla how a nous# 
divided Into six flats Mid far UaeH 
In five years , . . Haw at 1 Manor 
House conversion, brought a profit 
of CIO,000. The Pr&Mrty News 
Letter Is a guide to profitable 
Investment. Tens what to buy and 
where , how to Oonvert, how to 
finance. Full facts, free, from 
Dept. 47/A1, Property News Letter, 
81 Parkway, London NW1. 


WANTED. EngUHt and American Books and 
courses on Purs^ltonomlcs and Pure . 

s&aa& 

Industries and sectors of the economy, also 
of outer countries of the world. Details 
to Brown, 6 Tullos Circle, Aberdeen. 
Scotland. 


You don't have a man In 
Beirut? 

Marketing executive concluding a success¬ 
ful tour handling Farm, Industrial, and 
Ttunaportattoii equipment sales in the 
1 Saddle East, prepared to accept the 
challenge of the situation by establishing 
hit own office in Beirut : would like ter 
diversify his activities by representing 
additional major manufacturers of products 

£« lerably related to the above. Available 
meeting during the London Smlthfleld 
w in December : would welcome 


confidential inquiries from principals. 

S. O. B. OUbertwSinita. 701, Eldorado 
Building, lnmra Street, Beirut, copy to 
12 Bingham street, London, Nl. 


n LIFE 

ASSURANCE 
, TOKENS 

are worth up to double their coat 
prloe. Useful Christmas present for 
young men. Details from Life 
Assurance Token* Ltd., Bilbao 
Kouae, 37 New Broad Street, 
London, EC3 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


For an individual or group of investors in a position 
to assume the high risk along with the possibility 
of large financial rewards in 

OIL EXPLORATION (U.SA.) 

a financially-sound independent oil producer with a 
long history of highty-successful oil operations in 
the U.S.A. offers an opportunity to invest in a 
95,000-acre tract of land in the immediate vicinity 
of two recently-developed oil fields currently 
producing more than US$5,000,000 of income per 
month. Approximately US$1,000,000 has been 
expended thus far on land leases and reports of 
highly-qualified geologists indicating very favourable 
prospects of a substantial oil find. 

New investment of approximately US$1,000,000 
will be used to drill eight (8) teat wells. 

This operator is engaged in many other petroleum 
activities and is the owner of considerable produc¬ 
tion in established American oil fields. The new 
investors will receive very favourable terms and 
substantial tax advantages, as well as the oppor¬ 
tunity of partaking in other ventures (not limited 
to U.S.A.) if interested. 

This proposal will stand the closest scrutiny. Banks 
and qualified brokers will be protected with the 
customary commission. 

For full details, write in strict confidence to 
Box No. 2379, The Economist. 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Boon) LL.B. 

and other external degree* of tha 
University of London. Specially prepared 
course* for tha Federation ofSftek 
Exchange*, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship, Law, Costing, Banking, 
Insurance Mertetmg, QCE. AIM many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses In 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. OM). 8t. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, EC4. Tel.: 01-348 6874. 

(Founded 1010.) 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture entitled *' The 
International Monetary Fund and Its 
Role ” will be delivered by Monsieur P.-P 
Schweltaer (Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund) at 5 30 p m. 
on December 2nd at the University of 
London, Senate House, WC1. ADMISSION 
FREE. WITHOUT TICKET 

M. A. BAATZ. 
Academic Registrar. 

University of Oxford 
St. Antony’s College 

Studentships 

Applications are invited from men and 
women graduates, and from 
undergraduates In their final year, who 
wish to work for higher degrees in 
nineteenth and twentieth century history 
and In social studies. The college is 
ready to consider candidates whose first 
degree Is In another discipline (e g. 
languages, literature, geography), and who 
| now wish to undertake historical, social, 

K litioal or economic studies. The college 
m a particular Interest in the following 
areas: Europe. Russia, the Middle East, 
the Far East, Latin America and Africa. 

The college may also award a few 
studentships in the history and sociology 
of literature, In the history of science, of 
philosophy, of art and of music, the social 
anthropology of complex societies 
particularly in Southern and 
South-Eastern Europe, and In other 
subjects relevant to an understanding of 
modern society 

Further particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

St Antony's College, Oxford. The closing j 
date for applications is January 15, 1970. I 



Research in Economics 
and Finance 

Houblon-Norman Awards 

THE TRUSTEES OF THE HOUBLON- 
NORMAN FUND lnvtte applications for 
AWARDS in aid of RESEARCH Into the 
working of industry and flnanoe in Oreat 
Britain and elsewhere and the eoonomlc 
conditions affecting them.* 

Although in exceptional circumstances 
awards may be made to support full-time 
research or cover the expenses of a full- 
time research assistant, they are normally 
Intended to meet ancillary research 
expenses such aa travel. Interviews and 
questionnaires, computer time, etc. Awards 
will take effect from July 1, 1970 

Applicants should be British subjects 
normally resident in the United Kingdom. 

Application forms and further details 
about awards may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Fund, c/o Bank of 
England, London, EC2, to whom application 
forms should be returned not later than 
March 1. 1970. 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


METEOROLOGIST. Canadian 35, married, 
15 years' experience applied meteorology/ 
climatology In North America, Europe, 
Africa and Middle East. Looking for 
interesting post In regional planning, 
Agricultural and Water resources Research 
and Development. Fluent English, French 
Box 2321, The Economist. 



Heed 6ffjce: Osaka.Jspfln t34 Branch Office* throughout Japan 
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Nowhere in the world is there such an inexhaustible wealth of 
power as In Quebec, Canada’s largest province) Quebec alone produces about 
one third of the nation's hydro-electric power. ^ 

Quebec’s skilled manpower force is better trained, more productive and 
non+migratory, resulting in a low labour turnover Modern and 
powerful transport and communications systems linking Quebec with every 
major center in the world serve the St Lawrence Industrial Valley, where 
89% of industry is located And the government of Quebec offers 
investors and industry outstanding fiscal incentives and tax advantages 
Find out how Quebec can help expand yoUr Interests 

QUEBEC HAS POWB? FOR GROWTH 



GOUVERNEMENT DU QUEBEC 

DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 



** * * '* 4 ' a 

Quitoac Hoys# 3 $ k^phone Mayfair 4198 • j*4rt» 18a «• rut Paroo*** talaphona 7274138 • Milan (20121)- 18 via Manami, Mapftona 794870 





Kuwait Airways offer you the splandid bast of 
'both worlds. Eastern and Waatarn. 

You gat tha bast fodd, the quickest r#utei. , 
tha nldast hostesses, thamoct elegant c*bfni, 
and tha vary bast of Arab hospitality. 

And that's not all. 

Kuwait Airways fly you by tha flnast aircraft In 
tha world -thf Boeing 707 3J0C Jat. 


LONDON Phone No. 499-7601 or 0580. 

164 Piccadilly, London. W. I. 

MUNCHES#*: Phone Na834-4161, ■ 

' “Room 2SS, Kjoyal Exchange, Manchester M27-DD, 
PARIS.' Phonfe No 7046856. 25 Avenue Paul 
Doumer. Paris I6e 

FRANKFURT -Phone No 234074 Basler, Strasse. 
35 Imuto Hof Frankfurt 6. , 

ROME-. Phone No. 483654. 


Regular thoughtfully planned fHghu link London, via San Nicola da Tolenimo. 79/80. Rome. 
Pbria, Frankfurt; Roma. Ganava and Athens with QBNIVA i Phone No. 251555. Rue du Rhone, 


Kuwait. Abu Dhabi, Bahrain. Baghdad, Doha. SlSSje ow 
E^ Dh *^ Km ‘ hl ’ Al»d.n, Ph^i^n.noru^then, 2 ' ? ' 

HQbMTaftELfaHTiVifty ilPAYiONBOW a KUWAIT 


•*£«“ ftSecond Class Mall. Post Office Dept. Ottawa. Printed tn Snfland 
saotlon nthocraphed by St Clement* Foeta k Crosa Ltd, London. Published by The (.eonoaalat NewapaM 

on this lasua: UK lOd ; Overseas a 






KUWAIT A! 


zg&jizv.'si ButanssA ?w T r?wsr, 1 .8n 1 £ , w 
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STOCKPRICES 


19W4* ' 

1971 '.1 
(MS-71 i 
(MO-SO 

Iwn i 

1965-67 ; 

ns- 

1990 - 9 $ 

1995-96 

2006-12 

19$*, 



Wo«.. Prion. ' MftJM 

sr K r 

1969 IM9 



Price, Chang* Yield 

Nov on Nov 

19.1969 week 19 


Dortmund Union 
Gutefien 
Helneken 
IDV 

Kliin Breweries 
Nat. Distillers 
Scottish A Nawc 
Sth, African Br. 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watney. Mann 
Whltbraad ‘A* 


SuHding ft Building t 
Assoc. Portland 
BPS Industrial 
Ctmentaclon 
Clmanu Lafarge 
Clmentarlas Brlq. 

R. Coitaln 
Eng. China Clays 
Ini. Paint Co. 
Italcementi 
J. Lalng ‘A’ 

London Brick 
Marlay 
Radland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Vanasta 
G. Wlmpay 


Ottering, Hotel*, Itc 
ATV -A* 23, 

Butlln'i 4/3 

CBS SSI 

Fortes ‘A’ 54, 

Granada *A’ 44, 

Grand Metrop. 26j 

Lyons 'A' 61 j 

Mecca 15, 

Trust Houses 29j 


Cham kale 
AN 1C 

Albright ft W. 
Amar. Cyanamld. 
Badlsche Anllln 

Bayar 

CIBA (Baslt) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

Ganaral Aniline 
Hoachst 

Hoffmn-La Roche 
ICI 

Laporca Inds. 

Monsanto 

Montacttlnl-Edls. 


Fr.S.13000 - 75 
171 


Fr.S. 174000 -500 
57/4*1 +2/9 


Fr.BJTM -20 

far. J . 

IA.15-B0 ... 

Fr. 139 “5 6 


Priest, ikt 
High Low 


Stock Prlcaa 

AUSL 


and YleWa mmpiladWh hafpfrom Haaira. Victors 

.jsasar 


da Cosu ft Co.; MeniH 
(a) New f aatfc «{| 


Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A* 

Sc. Gobaln 
Takada Chemical 


CoolftStftel 
Arbad 
Bachlaham 
Brotoi* Hill Pty. 
Danaln Infiwy. 
Flntidar 
Fried. Kruno 

G^«oiftodlS.«r 

Thwm Huecte 
Ugdw KuMman 
Union Steal SA 
U.S, Steal . 


wh. Pierce Fanner ftf-Smkh; Yamakhl Securities Co.; hr 
Plat |h| Alter. Zamhlan «*.- * (6 To tom 


Itecrkftl ft Radi 

A. tLG. 

ASEA 

Auk Tel. ft Tal. 

B. I.C.C 

Broqm ftovarl 'A 

Gift 

Chloride Electric 
Comsat 
Dacca 
E.M.I. 

Electrolux *S* 
l.M. Erkcaon 4 B“ 
Gan. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gan. Tal. ft Elec, 
Hitachi 
Hoover *A' 

I.B.M. 

Int. Computers 

int. Tel. ft Tal. 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

Philips Lmp. Whs, 

Plenty 

RCA 

Radllhislon 
AeyroWe Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sparry Rand 
Thoimon-Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Wattarn Union 
Westlnhsa. El. 


Englnaarlng 
Acrow ‘A’ 

AHled Iron 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohan 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Damag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. ft N. 
Gutehoffngs. H. 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combttn. 
Inter Comp Air 
KuAtager 'B' 
M.A.N. 

Mather ft Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Englng. 
Stavtley Ind. 
Scone-Matt 
John Thompson 
Tube Invettmenas 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


63/6 42/- AHled Supplier* 

12/2'* 6/0'* An. Brit. Foods 


13/3 6/- 

I7I 1 . 130 Avon Products 

47/- 13/9 Beecham Group 

2S9-9 160 Beghln 

67/6 40/6 Bovrll 

16/6 I l/2*a Brooke Bond ‘0* 

25/3 15/- Cadbury &#weppas 

52'. 4ffa Coig.-Palmojfye 

B 60 6 05 Col. Sugar Rift 


Assoc. Flsherlet 
Avon Products 
Beecham Group 


Change 

Yield 

to. 

Nov 


<» 

+7-7 

3 9 

-2 

It 

-J hd 
-75 
-17 9 

ti 

2 6 

-12 

fS'ad 

M 

+*s 


-2/6 

2-9 

+271'. 

w 

+ 12 

2-5 

+ ) 

21 

-J4 

Id 

tr 

2*7 

46 

+i 

2-2 


» 5*1 

... * 

4-3 

- 1 * 

1-6 

-21 

... 

-27 

16 


2‘J 


ti 

' 4:6 


31/6* 

+ 3/- 

26 

16/10'. 

+Jd 

5 3 

Kr.|91 

+1 

2 3 

10/- 

+ (/- 

50 

47/9 

“-ft/- 

4 2 

46/3 

14/l'e 

4 1/9 

4 6 

-1 7'kI 

S 5 

10/6 

f9d 


10/6 

0200 

+4 

7 6 
35 

ll/l'i 

— Pad 

4 5 

17/- 

+ 3d 

8'2 

70/3 

-1/3 

43 

D42I 

-15 

1-3 

9/6 

+ l'ad 

5 2 

20/9 

-3d 

1«> 

13/6 

+7'.d 

1*9 

5/1 

s-l'sd 

(*) 

40/6 

+ «/- 

a 

2-6 

Kr.430 


D5I6 

-10 

1-5 

•6/3 

-6d 

1.8 

40/3 

+ 1/- 

46 

Y.60 

-1 

6-3 

64/6 

+2/3 

4 9 

Fr.203's 

-2 7 

3 5 

SW 

4 1/- 

4 4 

7/1 

+ l'»d 

80 

33/-* 


4 0 

»*/9 

t0/l*i 

6/6 

•9d 

12 

+ 4‘*d 

4-9 

+3d 

6-7 

67/- 

-3d 

f-l 

26/9 

+ 1W 

7-4 

43/3 

+9d 

6-4 


+ 6d 

5 4 


d The First Boston Corporation. Yield Mb 
dote. (n) Interim since reduotd or pan 


m* +*/- if 

MV- +3d H 

'• ft/7*e -I'hI 6-7 

$166 ... M 

4J/4 1 . ' +3/4's 2'6 

FrJIO -2 2 * 2 

41/f* i 1/9 6-4 

l3/2*e* H/0*. 4-7 

16/. F?».d 5-0 

944S +»• 2-6 

SA.7-66 +0-46 u. 


| The 'hat redemption 
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Prices, 1948 


23(9 
37 '/- 

44 

$ 

15!? 

42/6 

39(9 

40/3 

S4/7 1 . 

56/- 

11/6 

74/6 


2l/7*i 

402/6 

ii/l*. 

56/6 

IS/- 

$ 

8? 

•*/- 


42*i 

101/1 

)f 

47*e 

2589 

6320 

3I9S 

243 

III*. 

$ 

ir 

$ 


50/6 

12/4*1 

16/4 

33*. 

22 /* 

S' 

26*4 

23/- 

$ 

as 

a? 


12 /- 

62/- 

•9/3 

5 

I 

»/“ 



Price, Change Yield 


7/10*. 

£ 

79 

26 

at 

37 

I7S5 

43S0 

2*40 

156 20 

124 

24/- 

SR 

IO/7*« 

23/- 

II/* 


Express O 7 . ‘A’ 
Fitch Lora# 
Geliy . 
GeneralPood* 


19. 1969 week 

0/10*1 +*4d 

I 2 /I>i 

Fr.S4950 -125 
+■* 


St 

®4f 


Kraftco Corp. 

L'Oreel 

hone 

Nettle 

Perrier 

Procter Gamble 


Reckltt A Cdm. 
Sendee 
SplHert 
Ten A Lyle 
Unlpete 
Unilever 
Unilever NY. 
United Biscuits 


M a tu re , Aircraft 
Amoc. Englnrg. 
BlMC 


FrJ2S 
S 406*4 

52/- 

PiKS.9000 

II/I0*.* 

25/- 

13/3* 

60/6* 

220 /- 
30/4*1 


+•/* 

+'. 

—*• 
-10 

- 51 

- 105 
-14 

- 21 
+2/7*. 

ife 

+4'«d 

♦ 4*td 
+ 3/3 


Caterpillar Tract. 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Dslmltr-Beni 

Dowry Group 

Dunlop 

Flu 

Ford (BOH) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Mn. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Sldddcy 
Honda (EDA) 
Kpmatxu 
Lockheed 
J. Lucas 

Haney Ferf uson 
McDonnell Dou|laa 
Mlchelln 1 * 


14/3 

11/9*4 

|32 

$42*4 

$36*. 

Fr. I2l*i 

D448 

24/3 

SB» 

T 

US'* 

$29*. 


Peugeot 
Pirell+Spe 
Rolls-Royce 
Roots. Mtrs. 'A' 
Smiths Induct. 
Sceyr-Dmler-Pch 
Toyota Motors 
United Aircraft 
Volkswagen 
Volvo 
Westland 
Wflmot-Breeden 


Office Iqtiip*. 
Cknon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gcvsert Photo. 
Gastetner *A' 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Prlv. 


$20 
68/3 
$C.I7*a 
$26*. 
Fr.l5S0 
Y.175 
Fr.245 
L 3380 

¥' 

27/1*. 

%I6S 

t.345 

$44 

0167 

Kr.335 

8/7*. 

11/7'.* 


+3d 
+ *d 
- 2 *. 
- 2 *. 
- 1 *. 
-4*. 
-4 
+ 6 d 
+3d 
-26 
t 4*«d 
3*4 
+4’.d 

-V* 

+27 

- 3 
1-3/9 
-I*. 

- 1*4 
+26 
+ 15 
-I 9 

- 65 
4*ed 

t 6 d 
+2/1*. 
1-3 
47 
-3*4 
+ 7 
+7 
—7*»d 
+ 3d 


Xerox 


Y.470 4 51 

$76*4 - IS 

Y.4I2 h52 

Fr.B.I 668 +4 

75/3* *r9d 

Y.672 + 92 

L.3430 -120 

33/- +3/6 

$I05*> -1 


Bewater Paper 
Brltlah Printing 
BdNl Pulp A P. 
Crdwn Zeller. 
DBG 

Int. Publishing 
Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 
Peeraon Pub. 
Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith 'A* 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teepe 


52/1 

13/1*. 

I7/I0*i 


I-3d 

+r«d 

\flWt -I'ed 

$37*4 - IS 

25/6 ~l'.d 

13/10*.* +-3d 

8/10*. -3d 

SC 34 -2 

$31*. 

25/- 

& 

2? 

St 


i 1/6 
+9d 

+2/6 
-9d 
-3d 
+ 1/9 


Capital A Counties 
Hammerana. ‘A* 

Land Securities 
Lon. Cty. Fhdd. 

Lon. March. Sect. 
Metropolitan Eu A Pty 25/6 
St. Martins 17/— 

Sec Covent Gdn. 27/1*. 

S. G. Immobile!re L450 

Stock Con verm. 13/9 


s? 

25/1* t 
4M 
11/6 


-I 2*4d 
+ 5/6 

tlO/9 

ta 

+ 1/3 

+ l'.d 

-15 

+4/9 


AlfUnM A fMpp|n| 



Withy 
HarlandA Wolff 
Moan Air Unes 
KLM 

Lufthansa 

Ooian Steamship 
Put Albertan 
Pi A a Odd. 


IMS 

B 

65/6 

Y.U 

R.I94S 

1X73 

b r 

& 


19 

6-7 
2*5 
0-9 
)•( 
2 3 
I B 
21 


1 7 

2 4 
6-4 

3 0 

1 4 
5 9 
8 0 
5 8 

2 7 

3 0 

4 5 


5 7 
47 

2 8 
5 2 

2 3 
4 3 
5*0 

3 3 

4 4 

3 7 

4 3 

2 e 
7 2 
4 s 
2 s 

2-6 


1-0 
4 5 
2-5 

3 1 
6-5 

4 0 

5 9 
2 3 

4 0 
I 6 

6 6 

5*1 


1*2 
1*6 
I 8 
3 0 
I 3 
0*9 
2.8 
3 6 
0*8 


-I*. 

+ 1/3 

+4Sd 

iff 

+ 4*sd 
-10 
-4 

+jid . 

-S 

+4/MS 
lih - +M 
Fr«SJ38 -35 
130*7 +1 

$3 — *4 


J- 8 f 

it 

3 4 

2-6 

3*6' 

3*5 

£4 

7-6 

1*4 


Frlces, 1969 

Jflgh Lop 


734 

SC' 

3% 

36/10*. 

196 

653 

tf- 

59/7*. 

30/3 

4210 


8? 


42 
350*. 
797 
410 

4 91 
169 
331 2 

sr 

a 

20/9 

20/6 

23/6 


136 

SO*. 

23/1*. 

17/9 

IS 

y 

91 

155 

17/0*4 

2I/I0S 

17/4*. 


165/6 95/3 

IS,*. » 


23/6 

32/6 


90S 

710 

708 

3SS 

2920 

2102 

670 

262 

674 

99 


14/3 

22 /- 

7IS 

655 

626 

25S 

2400 

1782 

620 

229*. 

621 

82 


48/9 30/3 

29/4*. 20/3 
22j40S 12/9 


28/4*. 

3 ?/- 

30/8*4 

27/6 


M /6 

20/1S 
23/3 
20/4S 
17/7*. 


14/2*4 8/6*4 
261 2»-l 


233 

25/7*. 


I2/9*i 

51/3 

33(9 


204*. 

16/3 

368 

6/9 

28/- 

26/4*. 


Price, Change 

Nev« on 

'IfTlfW WMk 


518 

ll/IS 

22/4*. 

16/6 

25^- 

146 7 
387 

2? 

41/4*. 

19/10*. 

3010 


Boots Pure Dreg 
Brlc Home Sera. 
Brltlah Shea 
Burton Group 
Debenhama 
Galerlei Lafayette 
Gafertas Precdoe 
Grattan Ware. 
G.T.A.AP. 

GUS ‘A* 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 


Sj» 

St 

M/t» 

Pr.193 

V 

$29*. 

57/1*8 

22 / 10 *. 

Fr.BJ260 


-16 

+14 

tw 

if- 

+3 

+ 2 /- 

:r 

-40 


250 

511*. 

334 

40/7*. 

46 

405 

115 

254 8 

\'d h 

a 

13/3 

14/6*4 

14/10*. 


113 6 
3IS 

10/0*4 

10 /HS 

23/4*. 

5/6*4 

jr 

71 

118 

3 


Invest. Truets 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
B.E.T. Defd. 


able A Wl releu 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Induurltl A Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 


RoHnco 
Wltan Inv. 


Air Uqulde 
AlliedE.P. 
Wllllem BeJrd 
Be.tob.ll 


34/4*. 

22 /- 

Sj?s 

22/3* 

a 14 

FL249*» 
FI 134 
I8/7S 

Fr.422 

w- 


+7Sd 
i I/- 
+ 1/- 
+ I/4S 
HOSd 
+ 6 d 
+ I0*id 
+ l*«d 
+ ISd 


+ 6 d 


-4 

-3d 

4 1/6 

+9d 


YleM 

•IT- 


3*1 

1*4 

3-6 

5 3 
3*0 

(n) 

i'*9 
3 1 
4*4 
3 4 

6 3 
2*2 


Int Stores 

15/9 

+ f/- 

3 6 

Karstedt 

D.426 

+2 

1-8 

Kaufhof 

D.323 

-1 

2 7 

La Radouta 

Fr.690 


2 5 

La Rlnascente 

L10O 

-5'. 

2-1 

Marks A Spencer 

53/10*. 

+ro*d 

3 1 

Montgomery W. 
MyerEmporium 

$50*4 
SA.4 25 


2 2 

Neckerman 

D.I23 

--4*. 

49 

Nouvellas Gals. 

Fr.288 

+1 

If 

O.K. Busan 'A' 

160/- 

+ 2/6 

2 5 

Prlntamps 

ProvM. Clothg. 

Fr.194 

-7 4 

2-7 

34/3 

+3d 

3*3 

Saar. Roebuck 

$69*4 

— 1 '• 

1 9 

Tosco Stores 

17/7*. 

*+9d*. 

l-l 

United Drapery 

19/9* 

+7'.d 

5-0 

Wool worth 

I6/3*. 

-I'ul 

6-0 

Textiles, Clothing 
AKZO 

H.II9 

- 1-8 

61 

Burlington 

$39 


3-6 

arrington A D. 
Coots, Pint. 

10/6 

11/6 


7-6 

6 1 

Courteuldi 

29/3 

+2/9 

4*6 

Eng. ailco 

6/1 

+9d 

8-3 

Snls VI.com Prlv. 

45/- 


3 9 

Stevont J. P. 

$45*. 


5 2 

Tel|in 

Y.72 


8 3 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I24 

+ 1 

6 0 

Vlyells Int. 

Watt Riding W 

10 /- 

+ l'«d 

6-2 

I2/7*. 

8/7*. 

+3d 

7 4 

Woolcombers 

+4*uf 

... 

Tobacco 

Brit Amer. Tob. 

103/6 

+3d 

4 2 

Carreras 'B' 

6/9*4 

+ l*id 

6 4 

Gallaher 

25/9 

-3d 

6-2 

Imperial Tobacc. 

16/9 

+7*^ 

5-0 

Rembrandt 

30/6H 

+3/- 

1-4 

UtUltles/Raila 
Canadian Pacific 

$0.74*4 

-3*. 


Chubu 

Y. 6 BI 


7-3 

Chugoku 

Y.64I 


7-8 

am. Edlton 

$26*. 

-*» 

6-7 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2472 

-58 

5-7 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.1840 

-16 

60 

Kamel Elec P. 

Y.630 


7 9 

R.W.E. 

D.249*. 

+ 1 *. 

3 4 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y.440 

-5 

7-8 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.83 

+ 1 

72 


3 I 
3 3 
5*7 
1-8 
3*1 
2*3 
3-1 

3- 8 

4- 1 
4-2 
0-9 
1-8 


2 2 
7-4 
7-1 

4-9 


13/6 i 


I 

39/7*. 
26 h 


'Pricas, 110 * 

■* 
i- 

I 
101 /- 
115** 

73*4 
583 
118 
205 

% 

24/6 
15/10*. 

43/4*. 

47 

22/7*. 


Ordinary 


British Match 
British Oxygen 


117 

& 

38*. 

378 
94*4 
115 
I5/4S 
74/6 
20 /- 
3#- 
17/4*. 
10/3 . 

T 

11/3 


679 
160/- 
114/6 
259 9 
40*'u 
48*t 
68 *. 
2650 
38* .4 
635*4 
100 /- 
74*. 
69*. 
85*4 
39*. 


158/9 

98/6 

89/6 

75/- 

240/- 

730,- 

228/9 

275/- 

34*. 

3800 

36*. 

5/7*. 

64*4 
84/6 
72/6 
111/6 
158*. 
42*4 
57S 
63/1*. 
121 /- 
118 I 
45*. 
155/6 
37/- 
77/- 
242/6 
2452 
131/- 
38/- 


% 

39/7*. 

5/1*4 


«P 


49 

63S 

29S 


112/6 

54/4*. 

43/6 

39/7*. 

140/- 

410/- 

106/9 

151/3 

26 

3025 

27*4 

I? 

35/- 
62/6 
57/6 
I06S 
32S 
37*4 
27/6 
63/6 
77 I 
29S 

St 

l 2?/6 

1700 

84/- 

■•/* 


1 / 10 *. 

47/6 

% 

a 


Cope Allman 
DeURue 

Hudaon'sBey 

Inchcape 

Cltoh 

Johnson Matt hey 
UngrTemewYought 
Utton Indunriea 
MatallgeaallsclHft 
Mlnneta M. A M. 


Rank Org. 'A' 
Sean a A' 

Sitter Walker 
Scaetlev 
Thoa. Tilling 
Turner A Newell 
Union Carbide 
Wilkinson Swd 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cla. Pet role. 
Continental Oil 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Petroflna 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil ailf. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Scan. Oil N.i. 
Texaco Inc. 


S' 

t 

ST 


"OMarma. 

+7*d 


59/6 

Y.II7 


$51*. 

D5I3 

$M5 

Y.II9 

22 /i*. 

45/3 

18/9 

12 / 6 * 

iv- 


“U 6 
+ 1 / 10 *. 

xf 

xk 

-3 H 
. + 17 
- 2 *. 

+4 

+ I0*.d 
+ 21 - 

- 6 d 

+ 1 b 
+ 1 h 

+34 

-I*. 

+ 3d 


I* 

6-3 

S-3 


hf 

26 

4*0 

H 

« 

5*7 

1*4 

4*4 

5-3 

7*2 

50 

5-0 



Minna A Metals 


Alcan Alum 

$C.2B». 

*1*4 


Al ussy Use 

Fr.S1550 

— NO 

2-3 

Amar. Met. Clim 

$33*. 

+fe 

4-2 

Amal. Tin Nlgar. 

4/- 

- l'.d 

(■) 

Anaconda 

$30 

1*4 

63 

C.A.S.T. 

54/-- 

1/6 

3-7 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 

63/- 


5 5 

Do Beers Defd. 

68/- 

+ 6d 

2 2 

Falconbridge 

$C. I58*i 

+5 


Inter. Nickel 

$41*4 

—*. 

e». 

Kennecott 

$44*. 


53 

Lonrho 

32/- 

-1/- 

3-1 

Mount Im 

121/- 

+ 10 /- 

1 9 

Pensrroys 

Reynolds Metals 

Fr.roe 

+ 1 

2-5 

$35*. 

+ '. 

2-6 

117/6 

+2/9 

1 7 

Rhokane 

37/- 

+ 1/6 

30-3 

Roan Sal. Trust 

St 

+ 16/- 

10 1 

Selection Trust 

-1/3 

1 8 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.1860 

-26 

3 5 

Western Mining 

125/9 

-2/6 

0 1 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

29/- 

-1/- 

238 

Plantations, Ktc 
Axum Cons’d. 

1/10*4 

- I*4d 

14 1 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

54/6 

,, 

16 1 

Guthrie 

28/7*1 

3/10*. 

7/3* 

~ 10'td 

10 1 

Hfghlnds. A Low. 
Jokal 

-I'd 

10 7 

8 2 

Plantation Holdgs. 

3/3 

-2'«d 

II 6 


Moniy Marktt Indicaton 

The American balance of payments figures had an immediate 
impact on the money markets, strengthening the belief that 
renewed efforts would be made to enforce the squeeze on money 
supply in the United States end leading bankers Ip increase their 
anticipatory borrowings from the Eurodollar merit*. Three+ndhth 
Eurodollar deposits were being taken at It per cent again, the 
highest for several weeks The domestic markets txperienoed 
few interest rate changes, but there wee « distinct hardening 
in the sensitive Inter-bank market. 


Key Mosey end Arbitrage Rate. 
London 1 November 19 
Bank Uses % 

(from 7%. 27/2/69) • 


6 

6*4 

1*4 


f Bill Tenders 


91-Day 


Date of 

Amount 

(£mn.) 

Offered 

Applied 

Average 
rate of 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

1961 

Nov. IS 
1969 

Aug. 15 

9/-Day 
120-0 

$394 

s. d. 
132 6-09 

100 0 

233 9 

155 10 13 

„ 22 

140 0 

237-3 

IS5 10-16 




29 

5 

12 

19 

26 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

7 

14 


120-0 
150-0 
120-0 
130-0 
110-0, 
120 0 
MOD , 
100 0 
120 0 
loo-o: 
100-0 
100*0 


236-6 
226 5 
202 I 
219 5 
196-3 
219 4 

207 0 

208 0 

lilt 

IBM 


155 ••It 
155 10-62 

155 10*87 

156 2*54 
154 8 23 
I S3 7-81 

154 1*82 

155 2*94 
154 ft* 32 
154 4 t9 
154 3-26 



7 days' qu/ce: 
Clearing banka 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
3 months' find: 
Local authorities 


Burosterling deposits 
(In Poris). 

2 days' notice 
1 months 1 

NIW YORK 
Treasury bills 
Certs, of Deposit 8 63 
Btarilngi 

Spot rate $2 3963 


9*4 

11*4 


7 14 


7 days’ 

Truss 

3 months' 


8*4 


(J mqgtht 1 ): 


7 days’podm, 9*. 

3 months 1 II 

Covered Arbitrage 
Margins (3 months’) 


(3 months'): 

Annuel Int. cost **% 
Invwtment currency 1 

24*.%pram 


4 On N ov em ber <4dw tende rs far 9l«da» MBs, re Of,Is. 6d. secured .* 
43 per cent, higher tenders being s lwct ed in RilL The offer for v /> 
■■ - : --i9l-ttybdts. ^ 


thh week was for £100 million 9 



In fevour of 1 
UK week % 
N. York fe 


N.Yofk 2 
S N. Yorii 
ffar| l ne (7 days') 


This freak % 
N. Yprfc *» 

N. Yq^t l 2«H 


N-YbHt , ’fee »’• 

N. York S »** 

* * +' 1 





C. Itoh has a fine package deal 
in industrial plants 


When you talk with C Itoh about an industrial plant—of 
any kind, any size—you get a whole package 
First, you get planning help And financing assistance 
Then C Itoh will handle all construction details At 
completion, C Itoh will equip it and get it running (If 
you want, we'll run it for you!) And not only can we help 
with production, we can keep you supplied with raw 
materials and sell your finished products to international 
markets 


<@> 


C Itoh's experience in industrial transactions can pay off 
for you It's backed by 8,200 experts in 130 key locations 
around the world People whose know-how, ability to 
serve and proven performance has made C Itoh the 
world's largest in textile transactions and a leader in 
almost everything else 

To find out more about our package—or any part of 
it—call our office nearest you We'll be there in a hurry 
C Itoh believes in prompt delivery 1 ~ 


'In, 


C . I TO I 





International Exporter! & Importtr* 

C. ITOH & CO.. LTD. (ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD.) 

OSAKA C.P.O* &OX 117 , Osaka, Japan Cable "CltOH OSAKA" TOKYO. C P 0 . Box 136 , Tokyo, Japan Cable *'CIT0H TOKYO" 
London: Clients House, 14/lB Greeham Street, London, B.C.2 Other oversea* offices: Paris, DUsseldoqf Hamburg, Oslo, 
Rotterdam, Prague, Beograd, Zurich, Milano, Madrid, Las Palmas, Athene, Moscow, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Saigon,' Hongkong? Sydney, Auckland. New York, Montreal, Mexico City, Sao Paulo and other major cities around the world 











Jots 

better 

ehemle&i process, 
blend poor 
know-how 
with ours. 


Jo evaluate, develop, and test a 
now process idea, confirm its valid¬ 
ity, add, convert it to commercial 
reality takes a special kind of ef¬ 
fort; It takes an aggressive research 
and development approach that 
gets in step with a client’s needs 
and produces the new chemical and 
engineering technology essential to 
the practical solution of his process 
problem. 

Working on a cooperative basis 
with clients, or independently, 
Kellogg’s Research and Engineer¬ 
ing Development staff may encom¬ 
pass the complete research spec¬ 
trum—from exploratory and pro¬ 
cess research, process and mechan¬ 
ical development, pilot plant 
demonstration, and technical and 
economic process evaluation to full- 
scale plant design. 

Through the years, Kellogg re¬ 


search and engineering develop¬ 
ment has played a key role in 
creating, developing, and improv¬ 
ing many of the basic petroleum 
refining processes. Most recently it 




H/TS. CHtLTRRN btSSSfi 
LONDON, Will IA0 1NOUM 


has led to the industry's leading 
process for economical, large-scale 
ammonia production ... to the 
development of an improved pro¬ 
cess for the manufacture of ethylene 
and olefins from heavy petroleum 
feedstock . . . and to the perfec¬ 
tion of a client’s new process de¬ 
sign for large-volume herbicide 
manufacture. 

Achievements like these, backed 
by equally effective design, engi¬ 
neering, construction, and project 
management services, illustrate 
why clients often choose Kellogg 
to work with their developiqent 
groups. Perhaps we cap help you 
achieve your process goals With a 
start at our R & D Center. 


.A Subsidiary of* 


P555. viSSH TUI M. W. KBLLOOO COMPANY. NSW YOU* 0 THE CANADIAN 
t KVIwLQQQ I ■ MUTBCK* KBLLOOO INDUtTRIMAU a.»,b>J*., DUMEUXMU 

mmmm tion. Sydney # kbllooo pan American corporation, a 


IS S THE CANADIAN KBLLOOO COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO « SOC1STE KBLLOOO, PA*IB 
DUMEUKMtr « DM0* IRAN. INC., THERE E MBLLOQO OVERSEAS CORPOSA- 
IN CORPORATION, BUENOS A^RRR V KBLLOOO TBpHNtCAL SEHVKIS COMPANY, TOKYOv 
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Profit by Crane’s 
concept of 
fluids 
handling 


. . . when you buy valves, pumps, meters, controls or 
water treatment equipment for world-wide operations* 

Let Crane — maker of the broadest line of fluids handling 
equipment — help you bring fluids handling into your 
profit picture as a creative function, in all its aspects. 
Design. Selection. Purchase from a single source of supply 
and responsibility. World-wide logistics. Payment in any 


currency. Performance. Service. Economy. Most profit¬ 
able application. This new approach is the Crane con¬ 
cept of complete fluids handling. 

Putting this concept to work, we help you coordinate all 
these factors for maximum profit. For prompt action, 
telephone the International Sales Division, Crane Co., 
World Headquarters, ( 212 ) 752 - 3600 . 



Along with these centrifugal pumps, 27 Crane chemical pumps handle acids, 
caustics, oil and water in a chemical processing plant. 


CRANE 
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Tilbury’s dinosaurs * 

The docker* have finally driven 
the container ships from Tilbury 
to the continent—by refusing to 
handle them out of a wholly 
misplaced sense of loyalty to 
their brothers working up-river, 
Page 74. 


Contents 


The only innocents 

There is no such thing as an 
atrocity-free army You punish, 
severely, the men responsible for 
I abominations like Song My, and 
then you get on with the war for 
the aims you consider just, page 
15 The communists are getting 
on with their war in the Mekong 
delta, page 32 One way of 
softening the outcry about Song 
My President Nixon orders the 
American army to destroy itr^ 
germ-war weapons, page 31 1 


The World 


Do you mean it? 

Next week's summit meeting at 
The Hague will give M Pompi¬ 
dou a chance to mow whether he 
is serious about letting Britain 
into the common market. Mr 
Wilson and everybody else Will 
then have to show whether they 
are serious about Europe, page 18. 
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Love that moon , 

Apollo ia’i triumphant flight ha* S ***?> - 

quietened America’s moon critics, Changes at the Bank of England 

and President Nixon is on the introduce an air of speculation 
verge of announcing a new, big Some runners for the eventual 

space programme. But where are succession to Sir Leslie, page 67 

the new, big men to run it ?, page f 
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Subscription Department, 

64 St James's Street, 

London SW1. 

Tel. 01-493 8651 or 01-930 5166. 
INttftNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 

D Pleeee enter a subscription for one year by Surface Mell. 
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Sink or swim 


H(trrier-carrier. 


As fast as modem, industrial Cheer up, Hermes * you needn't 
Venice rises on land reclaimed he scrapped after all* There's a 
from the scs> historic, tourist * job lh the 1970 s fqr aircraft* 
Vebtee sinks* iktlT deeper into carrier with vertical-takeoff 


By Atman □ or AkMoht Q 
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the mud Who's Winning, page 641. I Harriers on board, pfcge 19, 
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Biafra 

Sir—Y our leader "The Cheshire Plan" 
(November 22nd) says among other things that 
the Biafrans “ for their own reasons’ r have 
rejected an American offer of neutral observers 
to accompany daylight relief flights into Uli 
airstrip. The fact is that up till now the 
aintrip has been camouflaged during the day 
with such success that Nigerian aircraft have 
failed to cause serious damage for nearly 
two years. If the airstrip is now to be opened 
up for relief, the Biafrans demand more than 
witnesses of a possible Nigerian attack: they 
want a task force which can prevent such 
an attack. 

Group Captain Cheshire’s proposal is that 
the RAF should constitute such a force. The 
only likely Biafran objection is that the British 
Government might issue secret instructions to 
the RAF to prevent the Biafran government 
from using uli at night for its own purposes. 

There is a way out. With outside assistance 
another airstrip can be built in Biafra for 
the exclusive use of the relief agencies. The 
fact that the Biafran government has long 
advocated this course of action must surely 
remove any doubts that Biafra is attempting 
to use the starvation of its Own civilians for 
political purposes.—Yours faithfully, 

F. Ihkanagho Okole 

Oxford 

Sir — 44 The Cheshire Plan ” assumes that air¬ 
craft carrying food into Biafra must land to 
discharge their load. During the war it was 
normal practice in Burma and elsewhere to 
drop food by parachute, or without any 
parachute at all if it were rice, meat or 
vegetables which would not he damaged 
too much by the fall. Is there some reason 
why this cannot be done in Biafra ?—Yours 
faithfully, W. N. Kay 

Aberdeen 


Czechoslovakia 

Sir —I agree with you when you write 
(November 22nd) that there is no reason to 
suppose that the Husak regime is in any 
danger from the Czechoslovaks. .For this 
reason I do not think that that regime will 
resort to political trials, as you fear. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that there is sound 
thinking behind the warning given by Leonid 
Brezhnev on October 27th : 14 As long as 
imperialism exists, it will never cease its 
attempts to interfere hi the affairs of socialist 
countries....” 

An example of such attempted interference 
in the affairs of Czechoslovakia, though per¬ 
haps its authors are not quite aware of it, 
Js, I suggest, your insistence that the kind 
of help the Czechs really need is “ a sub¬ 
stantial hard currency loan,” presumably 
from the USSR. Husak is quite right in 
blaming his country’s economic troubles on 
jthe * wrong; ideas.**.of the Dubcek days, and 
of, .the Nqvotny days also, to some extent. 
And among, these 44 wrong ideas'* was the 
belief; that Czechoslovakia, as a moire 


advanced country, had a “ right ” to inflatedly 
higher living standards for its people than 
were prevalent in the other socialist coun¬ 
tries, including the USSR, which had made 
tremendous sacrifices in the immediate 
postwar period to put Czechoslovakia on its 
feet again. In this belief, which is essen¬ 
tially imperialist, Czechoslovak governments 
sought popularity among their workers by 
paying them wages which were uneconomic, 
and by covering up the resultant deficit in 
the countiy's economy by neglecting to plough 
back capital for the modernisation of its 
industry. 44 The passively hostile bloody- 
mindedness of many industrial workers,” to 
which you refer, is explainable by the fact 
that they have now been made to face 
reality : that the prosperity of their coun¬ 
try and the maintenance and advance of their 
living standards depend only on their pro¬ 
ductivity. By pretending that a substantial 
hard currency loan is the cure to this unhappy 
situation for the misled workers of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, you are surely encouraging them to 
41 make a sick economy sicker stiff ” by their 
44 absenteeism and go-slow tactics."—Yours 
faithfully, Edoar P. Young 

London, W1 

Ombudsmen 

Sir —Your note (November 15th) about the 
report from Justice recommending the estab¬ 
lishment of ombudsmen for local government 
contained some interesting comments. I think, 
however, that in quoting the view of this 
association you must have relied on a report 
of April, 1967* 

The association did say, at that date, when 
the parliamentary commisaioner’s proposed 
terms of reference were still under considera¬ 
tion, that an extension into the field of 
local government did not appear then to be 
warranted and certainly not an extension of 
the powers of the parliamentary commissioner. 
But times have changed, the parliamentary, 
commissioner has established his role in his 
field, and local authorities have been able to 
consider their attitude ip the context of the 
Rcddiffe-Maud proposals and the Prime 
Minister’s declared intention to strengthen the 
independence of local authorities. There are 
a number of matters which need close 
examination, as your note suggests, and it is 
caution in this respect that has led tffe 
association to express a wish to see further 
details of the Government's proposals before 
stating a firm commitment.—Yours faithfully, 
J. C. Swaffield 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
London, SWi 

Scotland 

Slty-^Mr H. A* Nicholson’s letter (November 
22nd) is an example of the unfortunate 
apron-string complex which afflicts some 
Scots when they think about their country. 

I wonder if outsiders sc* any reason why the 
Scots should govern themselves less sensibly 
or achieve less stability tod prosperity than, 
say, the Danes, who do iriueh bittefln terms * 
of gross national pibdhc? per hear dim dpi* .■ 
Britain? 

Until there is some rearrangement of 
European alliances it seems probable that 
both Scotland apd England would remain 
members of < Efta, which would givt indus¬ 
trialists much the same acoets Jo markets 
which they get by coming to Scotland at 
pteent. Ohe may Jm 

of regained sovereignty will help the SCora 
to resume their portion as ihitlitors father 
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than amf induce the 

present undignffletf touring a WUnd for, help 
from other countries.—YoulV fafthidffy, 41 
Edinburgh v David StEVENsoN 

Food Production 

Sir- —In your issue of November 15th, you 
publish a brief report on the present session 
of the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
conference and our indicative world plan for 
agricultural development. Among misleading 
statements, you have a complete mis-statement 
of fret, a criticism that 4f FAC> has ignored 
the fact that feeding the hungry is as much 
an economic a* an agricultural problem.” 
You go On to imply that FAO is unaware 
of the fact that 44 as long as incomes arc 
so unevenly distributed within the developing 
countries themselves, and so little inroad is 
made with tffeir traumatic unemployment 
problems, the people who are starving will 
not have the money to buy the food, even 
if it is there.” 

Far from ignoring these realities, FAO has 
constantly stressed their overriding importance 
both in general policy statements and in the 
indicative world plan itself. A reading of 
the plan’s first chapter will show that it 
concerns itself as much with increased demand 
for food as with methods for increasing pro¬ 
duction. The plan states that the increased 
demand will be due to a rise in per head 
incomes as well as to a growth of population. 
It places considerable emphasis on the prob¬ 
lem of rural unemployment, stating specifically 
that 44 the problem of employment looms as 
far more intractable than that of food sup¬ 
plies.” In its proposals for dealing with the 
employment problem and for bringing about 
measures of land reform, it takes a positive 
stand on the question of inequalities of income 
in the developing countries.—Yours faithfully, 
Theodore Kaghan 
Director, Information Division, 
Rome Food and Agricultural Organisation 

Social Science Research 

Sir —I should like to correct the impression 
given, in your November 22nd issue that we 
received a grant of £212,000 from the Social 
Science Research Council last year. In fact, 
the grant was awarded to cover a period of 
five years, giving us an average annual grant 
of £42,000.—Yours faithfully, K. Jones 

Secretary, 

National Institute of Economic and 
London , SWi Social Research 

■Shaw 

Sir —While gratified at the kind words in 
part of your review of my book “Shaw— 

1 The Chucker-Out * ” (November 8th) may 
I be permitted' to correct ah error'’ of fact 
on which criticism in another parris based ? 

Your reviewer notes that the book's chief 
aim 44 is to elucidate;. Shaw's political and 
social opinions,” but in#om$Uy jidds '* especi¬ 
ally those ^pressedin<,hU old^age" (which 
he takes to ne over 65,'t.e., pi .last 3P*odd 
years of Show's life from to 1950), He 
feels that Shaw's pre-1920 period was greater, 
but I nowhere disagree about this, and 70 
per Cent of the Shaw views I quote and 
comment on belong to the pre-1920 period. 
The 30 per cent of post-1920 material 
examined (including previously .unpublished 
matter) is in order to help towards ar critical 
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The cost of air cargo, I 

isn't as high as you think. 


Look. 


PRODUCT: One Milling Machine (Grosswe,gw 

5 152 lbs packed for surface shipment, 3,608 IS packed for air shipment) | 

Point of Origin Norwich, England 

Surface 

Air 

Destination Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S A. 

(ex Liverpool) 

(ex London) 

FOB Price 

$2,160 

$2,160 

Packing charges 

144 

— 

Inland Transportation 

90 

47 

Forwarder Fees—Documentation 

16 

1 

Other Charges—Origin 



Port Charges—Liverpool 

10 

— 

Transportation charges 

505 

900 

Unloading charges 

11 

— 

Demurrage 


— 

Clearance 

20 

2 

Inland Transportation 

153 

160 

Other Charges—Destination 



Customs Clearance 

Same 

Same 

Est. savings on duties 15% 

45 

— 

Insurance (Marine“all-risk"WPS) 

14 

4 

TOTAL 

$3,168 | 

$3,274 

TIME IN TRANSIT 

4 to 6 weeks 

5 to 10 days 


difference] 

$106 or 3.3% 


We deliberately selected a jpjUing machine for this example be¬ 
cause it’s not a product greatly affected by pilferage, perish-' 1 
ability or obsolescence Even so, you can see that the cost of 7 
shipping by air is only slightly more than by sea 
And qny businessman will acknowledge that even this scant 
difference would be more than made up by the fact that air 
cargo gets the machine where it can do some good 3 or 4 weeks 
sooner than surface transportation 
Some other air cargo advantages are less tangible but like-' 
wise important: lower inventories, less warehousing, faster re¬ 
turn on your investment But most of all, modern air cargo per¬ 
mits you to penetrate overseas markets effectively and profit¬ 
ably because now you can respond to changing conditions just 
as <iulc*dy a$ a toc^t manufacturer . . 


A Pan Am*man will be happy tout down with you al^ny time 
to go over your total cost of alstr&ifion. We'll show you exactly 
What an air freight program car fo for 
your business. > 

You owe it to yourself to take \ look, 


ftro Amiss 

good idea. 



World • Urgent 
«tr canto canter. 
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Head Officer 440 Strand, London, WC2 

Our personal statements are as detailed as ever 

, Our-method of book-keeping ensures that our customers continue to „ 
enjoy the convenieno^of the detailed statement supplied as often a* 
they wish. The Coutts tradition of first-class service continues whether *■ 
applied to tbe preparation of detailed statements or to the many special 
facilities that we offer customers bothathome and overseas. 
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440 . 




A customer 


[s&tSr** 1 

INVESWNT 

I XMT^OS C 500 AQOItUA tNOlNEO* 11 *’* - 

r uE 

' ofnf c^sS^ D 

ISSm 5 for*» 




15 ,2 

162 H 

45 19 
;o 5 ** 
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50 0 

10 0 

955 12 “ 

50 0 0 
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115 12 - 5 
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I -120—0 
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1 . 511 10 . 4 *-,— '1 
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-455 18-8 

‘.iJ- 8-5 .‘I 

554 4.1 - - 

-572 5 *-;£ 

646 - C 1 
1595 0-K— 
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1529 1 J-J -,~~ 

| 1050 -- 0 —* — 
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- 86 “— 
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Why not ask us for further information ? 





Hc& one of your awkward customers 

Awkward for you because,although Financial Times or Guardian, but they 54%*-over,twiceas many, 

he’s one of the North East’s ABC1 men,he make our newspaper the obvious way ^ So next time you need ABCIs 

doesn't read a national daily—and there to reach ABC1 readers in an area where nationally, we II give you the ones you 

are thousands like him,40% of the ABC1 . the quality national dailies have such a need in the North Cast, * 

men in fact who read The Journal, the , notoriously low coverage. ’ J ust *0 Graham Cdrtwright 

leading daily in the North East. * The facts are simple. Newspapers Limiteq 

Modesty forbids us suggesting why The four nationals mentioned above 200 Gray s Innftoad lonapn JnfGl 

so many high-earning men ithdotcPprefer give you ohly 25 % of ABC1 merV in the or ca11 01 -8371234 extensk$p45 ^ 

TheJournal toTheTiq^je,Telegraph, a rea. Add The Journal and >^ou reach THE JOURNAL *j 

n nv. ; 

Sourcci Thornton NwM&opafiUnitfftd North Edit fiaad«rshlp Suryey *94?. . ... .. - 
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-to fly youdfreet toWest Africabi64 hours 

... with'superb V&10sp6ed and iwbw|_^ 

corhfprt. Leaving Uhab'^rpAt 12.30 

Friday flights direfctWAcfcrtrin - • " A 7 

6ihours. .. ‘• „« . ■ J\ / 

Tuesday and Sunday fl^t^via, ,wA / 

; GodcUcnn.aetioo flights to all' * r.w. /V^™ U " ST , , • \/ 

' >,: : :' s: «.«X. «*« 4 / lccJ ,)r 

For further Jnforitiati^ehd reservations 

contact Ghana Aiw^cr yOur Tol$i »m«ii t«w*« .■ 

travel agent. J - • 



London : 12 Old Bond St.,London,W1. Tol 1 0T-48B0201/7 
Mancheator: 234 Royal Exchange M27DD. Tef: 061-834 7b73/4 * 


Roma: Via Bissolati 2900187 Roma 46.61.40/47.6660 
SUPERB V.C10 SERVICE TO WEST AFRICA 
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better stability resuMftyto 10* 

," labobftuitidver. Hydroelectric power^udbec alor»C^N^!^i%|it»dti6ne third pf the 
' *• Quebec's jet-age communications systeM if»M('the great St. ; l.awrence 

JndustrliUValley. where 89% of industry is located, with all the major centers bfttte workf. 
,x 1^^afQAhMf|ipaedof Qudbec allows outstanding tax advantages, offers fiscal tacentiyea. 
Whd^your planslcr the futUfecall for expansion, investment or relocation, find out 

ahokQdibec. ffS. -.]> t;’ ,"V r. i, v ’ 



Ouoboc S wflCM- hlN h(?Cirt IN 



JL GOUVERNEMENT py QUEBEC , 

'OEPAHThtEWT OF.iNOVSTllVtTA'NO ClWrtOfifieE | 

; House, 12 Upper Orosvenor St,, Iftttpftont M^lsfr 41 IS • Pens 1«K M n# PtrqplM^1*I»phoAec 127.613® • Milan (20121) 16 via Manxonl, telephone 794379 
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instant Insanity and even Old Maid 
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H i mN Wi Nwi Orie m . WXlWtlH. 


National Airthies 
The only dotty turn- 
between London and _ 

RcMrvfttion* art now being ocotptod. Call your Iraval agent or call National AirftnM at 01-6W 


JJ* 
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• Mmm b(*MM«uce|» ; Aclij^butp^jn ihtf' V ■ 
ce» of Sdbttflft IndustrWCttatafCorporatlcm %M' 
•riefAtyP of G^W BritalnLtd. ,' f j t * |) •" ■ 

AMP tafcf attracted ‘t£,*J8cdtiaMfo in thd' f," 
mid-fifties. As manufacturers of terminate and 
connectors they- sew business opportunities 
being created py the new science based 
computer and ^felonies industries, /then 
moving to Scott isbfo6piijons.f s v '/ t . 

In 1965 they estaMtehad th^hselyesinfM^)QO 
square foot factoi^ S.4.E/s>^ 

Estate. In the 14 y^Msin^t iHin 
expanded their pre$ae#to 
and now eit^qy needy Wpeppte, , ;; 

During thdt'ptaiod AMP *<^diiide £Mployee6 
have had to*, adapt their sWItsfo cope\wfth 
increasingly complex products. Prom the simple 



’ i* . . H, * 

terminal*of 1958. thi#heve^ooydjl on 1 
highly-soph litlq^ed electronics • Including 4 a ^ 
whole, family m prift$ed"and integctte^ circuit ^ 
connectors? y*' >\ • -" - ; ' ?i *. 

Their suttflppjfiflh^stoliiid $ 0AP'* e^nwbrds: , 

.. in the single area of staff adaptability and 
skill towards meeting the industry's changing 
horizons^,the decision to start in Scotland has 
been more than justified/' 

IE. acted as ^catalyst to iHte success. With 

.Nap#*- 

wf$th*rlfl ’ 



5r»thgi:3p 
'f*bvir,' 10b, 
fndjyidpaf 

- Unrivalled, 

" dpfatiort*; 

- ptHaattharij 
Tjtiyirprogresa.'* _ 

They could kaep pace with you 


**«*»•# 



StfirttJfOUA Success Story in a &.I.E Factory 
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1 WODOSIDE HACt-EfcWWOW CJ 
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ft &s$M Corporation act as agents of tha Ministry of Technology 
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property 
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■ >**¥■.> 
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TO BE ilHt.T TO TllNANTB BEQUIREMENTft 


CLOSE TO REG04T8PARK 


7 f 5 QQsq. % 

MAYFAIR : 

‘ ’ ,r '* 

In all cases office development permit required 


KEITH CARDALE, 

GROVES & CO. 

43 North Audlay Si, v 

Grosvsnor Square, W1Y 2AQ.« 
01-629 6604. 
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IN FRANCE 

SALES 

LETTINGS 

VALUATIONS 

LEASEBACKS 

HAMPTON & SONS 
PARIS 

Announce that lit order to keep up urfth the expansion of their 
practice, they have moved to laiflr premises at 

40 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS 8* 

Tel. 359 5097 

HEAD OFFICE: • ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, SWI. 

TeL: 01-MS 8*22. 

ASSOCIATE OFFICES at CITY OF LONDON, BARBADOS, 
BROMLEY, HAMPSTEAD, WIMBLEDON, MAYFIELD, JERSEY, 
SLEAFORD, PETERBOROUGH, BOSTON, GRANTHAM, 
GAINSBOROUGH. * ; t$( if - 


are seeking 


Vacant industrial property and land suitable for division 
and the formation of factory and warehouse estates. 


Details in confidence to: 

The Chairmen, 

13*14 Cork Street, London, W1A 2AF. 
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Not a!! the conferences we handie 
have nine hundred delegates 



(-some have only nine) 


Oddenmo s four London hotels have 
sixteen of the most flexible and modern 
conference exhibition and banqueting 
suites They can handle any function 
from nine to nine hundred Among the 
modern features and equipment avail¬ 
able are movable stages, cat-walks, a 
fully equipped press gallery with simul¬ 
taneous translation booths, projection 
equipment, variable lighting, closed cir¬ 
cuit television/independent mobile mic¬ 
rophone and loudspeaker systems Every 
function is planned down to the smallest 
detail by a team of specialist executives 


experienced in organisation and promo 
tion Excellent cuisine is provided in tee 
renowned Oddenino tradition whether 
for a buffet reception or a nine-course 
banquet Our rates are very competitive 
For instance, at the Royal Garden Hotel, 
sixty-nine and six buys an entire day’s 
conference for a delegate. This hovers 
the cost of the suite and ancillary equip¬ 
ment. three course luncheon, momthfi 
coffee, afternoon tea and service charge 
For more details, telephone Michael 
Clayton. Sales Manager, 01-937 1571. 
or post the coupon 


Royal Garden Hotel {Kensington 
TheVVhrtte House* Regent* Park 
Athenaeqm Court Hotel, Piccadilly 
Alexandra National Hotel. Finsbury Park 


j MR MICHAEL CLAVT6N. SALES MANAGER 
ODDEHINO'S HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS LTD 


!SK< 

I «L v 

j OTTtflBitqn pci 

j 4 - •-* T*er f 

| Company 


your conf«r*nc« 
ClhttM 


<S> Oddeninoto Hotels & Restaurants Limited 

/fn« • < 
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The Only Innocents 


The question that matters about the massacre at Song My 
is whether this abominable act is to be laid at the door of 
war as such, or of this war in particular. About the event 
itself there is no longer much 100m for aigument Some 
facts still remain obscure ■ how many people were killed ; 
who of the Americans present took part in the killing and 
who did not ; whether it was done on orders, or subsequently 
condoned, and if so by whom. Bat that an atrocity was com¬ 
mitted, of a sort that calls for an exemplary punishment, 
most people have already made up their minds—and that 
is what matteis. An atrocity committed by Americans cannot 
be excused on the ground that the North Vietnamese ahd 
the Vietcong have done much worse So they have , but 
the Americans have tried to fight the war by different rules, 
and when some of their troops violate these rules the punish¬ 
ment they receive should be designed to deter other men 
under discipline from doing such things again. 

The massacre itself is now a matter for the machinery 
of justice. But President Nixon knows that the execution 
of two or three guilty men will not be the end ,of it. The 
sense of outrage has been slower to show itself in America 
than in Britain. But it has come this week. Mr Nixon is 
being told that the fact that such a thing could have 
happened at all invalidates the whole American position in 
Vietnam. Whether you believe that depends on'whether you 
think that there is a special relationship between this atrocity 
and this particular war. 

The answer will be clear enough if the investigation showp 
that what happened at Song My wa$ not just an jftyorfty 
but part of a policy of atrocities ; if there exists a general 
order which requires, or encourages, the killing of civilians 
who happen to support the other side. If that were so the 
Americans would have taken over their enemy’s practice. 
The number of civilians killed by the comnaunist forces in 
Hue in February last year has now risen to 2,737, by a 
body-count at the mass graves, and to 2,900 by the com¬ 
munists' own apparent estimate. The number of such deaths 
in the whole of South Vietnam, by assassination or random 
terrorism, has been running at an average of several hundred 
a month. Let it be repeated that this does not Excuse the 
Sohg My massacre, though it may* help to expJaiit’Uhe state 
of mind of those who took part in it the month after Hufc 
The Americans would deserve to be told that they had lost the 
war if they believed that they could not win it vrithout the 
physical elimination of anyone who helps the^enerity * 


But the fact is that no such general order has been 
uncovered by any of the newspaper and television journ¬ 
alists who swarm through Vietnam It is clear that people 
do get killed in “ frec-fire zones,” which are supposed to be 
empty of civilians but often arc not The regulations which 
govern what the soldiers are permitted to do iri inhabited 
areas—in what circumstances they can use artillery, or call 
m aircraft, and whom they have to get permission from— 
ait; not always honoured ; there may well be more horror 
stories yet to come. The programme called Operation 
Phoenix, for the detection and arrest of Vietcong officials, 
has undoubtedly involved some plain murder. Yet the most 
remarkable thing about Operation Phoenix is not its occas¬ 
ional murderous short-cut but the fact that most of the 
arrested Vietcong officials serve less than a year in prison. 
The bloodiness of this war is undeniable ; but it is hard 
to detect on the American side anything that could be called 
a policy of atrocity. 

So the question remains, what happened at Song My ? 
Atrocities take place—when they are not a matter of policy 
—for one of two different reasons, and sometimes from a 
combination of the two There are men in whom the 
acquisition of a uniform and a gun awakens a pleasure in 
inflicting violence. There are others, and no one can be 
sure he is not in this category, who break under the pressure 
of war : * when they see their fnends killed, when self- 
preservation seems to be the only thing that matters, when 
they am just too tired to think. It is probably fair to say 
that the Americans, on whom military discipline has never 
sat easily, have a rathe? larger number of people who fall 
into this second category than they would wish. It is also 
fair to add that the two categories together, the sadists and 
the men who break, are liable to commit a rather larger 
than average number of atrocities when a war is being 
fought between people of two different races. The way the 
Japanese treated their American and British opponents in 
the second world war, and the way their opponents trotted 
them when the tide turned, is the best recent example of 
that. There are plenty of others. But these are only minor 
variations on the general fallibility of men at war. There is 
something close to a mathematical certainty that any army 
at War wiH produce a number of attocity-makers of one 
kind or the other; and that a long war will produce some* 
major brutalities* on the scale of Song My. Of course, in 
most wan there are not many reporters around to tell about 






ifi 

it; the censorship stops the handful who not only know 
but care ; and the side that wins does not write up its own 
atrocities afterwards. But on this point, at any rate, Mr 
Geoige Brown is quite right. There are no armies without 
old soldiers who know about something beastly. 

The second most tragic thing about the killing at Song 
My, next to its innocent victims, is the discovery by American 
liberals that their soldiers are no better in this respect than 
anybody else’s. For the past quarter of a century, since the 
United States emerged from behind the protection of British 
seapower, a number of Americans have indulged in a curious 
idyll. They have believed that their country could be a great 
power and yet not suffer the usual casualty rate of errors and 
brutalities and atrocities among the men who actually have to 
use the power. They really thought that Americans would be 
better at it. The realisation that they were wrong has left 
them broken men. It would be understandable if they now 
chose to be pacifists : a man may react to the horrors of war 
by rejecting violence altogether, But this is not how most of 
these Americans have reacted to the shattering of their long 
idyll. Some of them have jumped from the discovery that 
Americans are no less bloody-minded than anybody else to 
the belief that they are worse than the rest of us, which 
on the statistics is plain nonsense ; or that this particular 
war has brought out the brute in human nature more than 
other wars do, which is merely naive. Others have fallen 
back on asking—and the self-regarding nature of the question 
is revealing—what this war is doing to the Americans who 
fight in it. The answer is that it is doing what most wars 
do to the more or less predictable percentage of fighting-men 
who break under the strain. The difference is that this time 
there is television on the spot and a free press at home. 

If the Vietnam war were a contest between the Americans 
and the North Vietnamese to see which of them were the 
better people, the unsurprising conclusion would be that 
there is not much in it. It is therefore worth repeating that 
this war is not a competition in psychological excellence. 
It is a struggle to decide which of two radically different 
systems of government the South Vietnamese, and perhaps 
the other south-east Asians as well, will be living under 
for a very long period to come. It is not irrelevant, in judging 
which of the two systems the South Vietnamese would prefer, 
that the communists have rejected the idea of competing in 
an election which they themselves would help to supervise. 
It is a negative piece of evidence, but it tells a story. The 
central fact about this war is that, if the Americans lose 



it, South Vietnam and Laos and maybe aagnp adterjkm 
as well will be run by a party and &#y*tem th k dfntrW 
no important respect from Mr Brezhnev** m 
Husak’s in Czechoslovakia ; and that tiiere % jW no appeal 
from this decision‘for many decades. It is against this fact 
events like the abomination at Song My haVe^tube irtfeasu**ifo 
The suffering involved in continuing the war—including 
the suffering inflicted by American soldiers gone berserk— 
has to be set against the consequences of giving up. The 
price of giving up would include the loss by two or three 
generations of South Vietnamese of the chance of creating 
an independent system of democracy and an efficient basis 
for economic growth. It is the devil’s own calculus ; but the 
sum has to be done. 

It would be a harder sum to work out if last year’s massacre 
at Hue, for example, was being anxiously discussed this week 
in Nhan Dan, or Pravda ; if Hanoi radio was Interviewing 
the men who did it ; if Mr Truong Chinh had said it was 
abhorrent to the conscience of North Vietnam. What hap- 
pended at Song My is a terrible commentary on the cruel, or 
weak, men who committed the act. The fact that it was 
belatedly but inevitably discovered, and the reactions now it 
has been discovered, are a better commentary on what the 
war is being fought for. They illustrate the mile-wide differ¬ 
ence between a closed society and open one. No one would 
argue that President Thieu’s government is a model of demo¬ 
cratic practice. Wartime governments in hard-pressed coun¬ 
tries seldom are. But South Vietnam does possess—in its con¬ 
stitution, in its hesitant tolerance of the principle of opposition, 
and above all in the fact that it is a ward of the United States 
—the means of becoming a democracy. If the war’is lost it 
will pass into the silence that covers the political and economic 
stagnation of the communist world. 

This is why the question with which this article began seems 
to us to be one that can be answered. The Vietnam war, like 
most great events, is a tragedy in the strict sense of that abused 
word. It imposes an inescapable choice between one terrible 
thing and another. Those who find this choice imposed upon 
them can only weigh the alternatives and decide, as calmly as 
is possible, which is the worse. It would be easy if it were a 
choice between bloody hands and clean ones ; but it is not. 
Whenever one commits an army to war it is statistically almost 
inevitable that some of its men will do something atrocious. 
An unforgivable act was committed by certain Americans at 
Song My. Its authors must be punished. But it does not 
change the issues that lie behind the war. 



Making Them Want the Moon 

Only one thing was missing from the astronauts' triumphant return from the 
moon on Monday: the confidently predicted announcement from President 
Nixon of a new American space programme 


President Nixon had made up his mind about the shape 
of his space programme—orbiting stations, a fleet of ferry 
rockets supplying them, and a manned mission to Mars 
in 1987—before he saw Apollo ia launched in a fizzle of 
discharging static two weeks ago. It may take the American 
public a Uttle longer to make up theirs. The reverberations 
of Apollo la’s flight are taking longer to die down than the 
ringing that Intrepid set up when it was finally sent crashing 
on to the moon, but between launch and splashdown the 
climate of opinion has changed dramatically. The chorus of 
scientific abuse about the moon programme has stopped as 
if a. plug iufdjfcten pulled ; several of those who announced 
they were wping from* the moon laboratories 6f the 
National j^gp||pti£$ and Space Administration are now 


discreetly asking for their jobs back. 

There is a new confidence. Although Pfte Conrad has 
said he found the process of landing Intrepid in nil visibility 
and a lunar duststoim anything but easy, the fact that he 
did set it down within walking distance of the old Surveyor 
3 spacecraft has suddenly brought home the speed with 
which the pace of development is telescoping ail the old 
timetables. If Conrad could do this so can other astronauts, 
and the idea of ferrying up segments in unmanned craft 
to assemble them into a moon base begins to look entirely 
plausible. The American public, with the moon at its feet, 
is gradually cessing to react like a housewife to something 
the cat brought in. 

This mood may not last. Mr Nixon is expected to announce 
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hia^hew space programme any day. At one time evm 
looked if he would do so when he telephoned his con¬ 
gratulations to the astronauts after their splashdown on 
Monday, but he must have thought better <rf it* To seize 
the opportunities offered by the quickening tempo requires 
spending money at a faster rate, and something is going 
to be needed to take the public’s mind off the size of the 
bill The Apollo 12 flight, which began in an atmosphere 
of anti-climax that threatened to grow into a public relations 
fiasco when the colour television camera went into its sulk, 
assumed a new dimension only when it was realised that 
Conrad and Bean were working harder and walking farther 
on the moon than anyone had previously thought possible. But 
the wonder quickly fades unless some purpose can be detected 
behind these antics. 

The latest plans for the eight remaining Apollo flights 
are set outran the map, and there are two things that limit 
how much the astronauts can achieve m any given one of 
them. One is the length of' time men can spend in their 
spacesuits working on the moon. Although Conrad said 
8 hours, as opposed to the 3^ to 4 that Bean and he spent 
outside the module, the view of the planners is that 5 is 
about the maximum. This is based less on the fact that 
they can neither eat nor drink in the present suits, than on 
the rubbing and chafing of their skin at ail the pressure 
points and joints of the suits And although the Apollo 12 
astronauts said they could work on the moon all day, they 
gave signs of being two mighty tired men after their second 
session on the surface. Given the time that an Apollo lunar 
module can spend on the moon before it runs out of air, 
three sessions on the surface of about 5 hours each is about 
the most that can be expected until some sort of semi- 


permanent moon bas* is bujlt. ,, , ^ „ t , 

The second limitation is that if.thfi air -Supply |hcir suits t 

fails the astronauts must be able (o get back to $ie lunar 
module within 15 minutes. This all means that 4h*ir 
of operation isiseverely restricted on the early flight, although, 
it should improve later when a moon jeep travels up^i^Jh 
them and their back-up emergency air supply is improved in 
proportion. Until that happens the next ^VpoUo flights, 41^ 
unlikely to be as big an advance on Apoljq 12 a? H was ;OU 
the first moon flight of all. 

Scientists may be scrambling back on the Apollo b&zfcd* 
wagon almost as fast as they were scrambling off it a week 
or so back, but the increasing collection of moon rock*— 
and even the settling of the hot moon, cold moon argument 
—cannot justify in the public mind the $24 billlori spent 
on Apollo and the still larger sums that will have to be 
spent on space stations in the future. Nor is finding the 
explanation for that astonishing, hour-long reverberation .of 
all that importance, in the long run, to the United States. 
But finding water, or evidence of long-vanished water and 
past-life, very well could be, both on the moon and oil 
Mars because of the potentialities that such discoveries would 
suggest for restoring and reviving both planets. 

The Nasa scientists know this, and a great deal of their 
moon exploration programme is planned around it, in spite 
of the difficulties of landing the fragile lunar modules any¬ 
where near the regions where old traces of water are likely 
to be found. A great deal of the additional photographic 
mapping that the astronauts now have to do in tHfe last'day 
that they spend orbiting the moon before setting oft on a 
trajectory for earth is designed to get the sort of ^precise 


AH exploration on foot , radius of 
operation limited for safety 
reasons to 15 minutes' walking 
distance of lunar module 


See you 
on the 


Astronauts motorised, working 
radius increased to 5*10 kilo • 
metres . 


March 12, 1970: Apollo 13 
Fra Mauro crater m rough up¬ 
lands. terrain craggy and much 
older than smooth lunar plains on 
which Apollo 11 and 12 landed. 
Both timetable and landing site 
in doubt since Pete Conrad 
revealed difficulties with Intrepid 
" It took every bit of knowledge 
I had getting that baby down 
there in the right place " If true, 
risk of landing m rough country 
could still prove unacceptable 
But geologists anxious for old 
rock specimens to prove theories 
about moon's origins and what 
erodes moon rocks. 

July. 1970: Apollo 14 
Litfrow crater; on the edge of 
lunar plains, coutd provide first 
positive clues that it was vol- 
o*iyc and that they a re formed 
from molten lava Or, alterna¬ 
tively, knock Another niil m the 
hot moon theory's coffin. 

November, 1970: Apollo 16 
Censormus craters; landing site 
slightly to the north west of 
relatively new craters dug by 
falling meteors. 

April 1971: AppHo JJf 
Descartes crater; another aoSv T 
pected volcanicraraa. Astronaut** 
may how hive more than an 
boyr'i safe radium gf joperjtipn. 
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August 1971; Apollo 17 
Marius hills, covered with curious 
humps and elongated bumps, of 
a kind found bn earth around 
volcanoes. Alternative theory is 
that they were caused by 
expanding ice trapped below the 
surface, as in comparable domes 
rn Alaska and Siberia. 


February, 1972: Apollo 18 
Landing planned inside the huge 
Copernicus crater, a risky opera¬ 
tion originally planned for the 
very end of the Apollo operation. 


July, 1972: Apollo 19 
Near Mount Hadley is one of the 
rillea that could, just conceivably* 
be a dried-up water course. 
Astronauts will look here for 
primitive traces of lost life. 


4 »' 

December, 1972 : ApoflfrSO * 

A landing is planned on the rim 
of the Tycho crater* where the 
Surveyor 7 apaceoraft landed, 
but for technical rsesdhs this is 
a difficult area of the moon to 
reach^from earth: scientists era 
being asked it they will settle 
for somewhere 1 easier j JA 
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information about the position Of rocks and Craters that 
they must have before modules can land in rough terrain. 
As for Mars, one of the most ingenious experiments planned 
for the unmanned exploration programme is designed to 
lure’feny Mars bugs that happen to be around in the Martian 
atiposphere into the spacecraft on the end of a length of 
sticky tape. The discovery of any form of life on Mars would, 
of course, encourage the scientists’ increasing confidence that 
man is not alone in the universe. This is a frontier that man¬ 
kind ought to be exploring, and which the human spirit 
will insist on exploring. The question is whether, even for the 
next short and uncertain steps, Nasa has the kind of leader¬ 
ship that could weld all this into a single, coherent pro¬ 
gramme that the public can understand, respect, and 
respond to. 

To do what is now needed on the moon and Mars would 
require a 50 per cent increase in Nasa’s annual budget, from 
today's $4 billion a year to something nearer $6 billion. Given 
the present tone of American public opinion, and even after 
Apollo 12*s triumph, it is almost inconceivable that a jump 
of this order would be tolerated without better cause than 
Nasa can offer the public now. There are those who say 
the present, muted and tactful tone of Nasa's present admin¬ 
istration suits both the mood of the United States and 
of the President and anything more dynamic would alienate 
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the support of both. Nasa’s organisation has cven< been 
deliberately decentralised in recent weeks, to restore their 
old authority to the separate research and engineering 
stations and Ttduce. control from the centre. But the original 
Apollo programme never stood a chance of getting off the 
ground until the control of Nasa was firmly, and even auto* 
cratically, established at the centre, however much many of 
the men working under the old regime disliked it. It did, 
after all, get America to the moon well ahead of the 
Russians. Unfortunately, there seems to be no administrator 
now working in Nasa with the making of a Mars overlord 
about him ; many of the best organisers are how elderly— 
even the formidable Dr von Braun is approaching retirement 
—or sick, or in other ways out of the running. 

The rising men may be the astronauts themselves, a tough 
clan, with more sophisticated intelligence than they are 
usually given credit for. It is significant that Frank Borman 
is moving into politics, John Glenn intends to make a second 
bid to get into the Senate, and Michael Collins, who flew the 
Apollo 11 command module, is going to the State Depart¬ 
ment. They have taken on themselves the tasks of making 
friends for Nasa in high places. Frank Borman has been 
at the President’s side during much of the drafting of the 
new programme. Space may not really make a place for 
itself in the United States until they do come to the top. 



Do You Mean It? 

Next week will start to show whether M. Pompidou is serious about letting 
Britain into Europe—and whether anybody is serious about Europe 


Let us start with a parable. When the European Economic 
Community’s council of ministers holds a meeting, as it has 
been doing in Brussels this week, there is a mob of hungry 
journalists outside in the corridors. They are fed occasionally 
by officials leaving the meeting : the most reliable information 
comes from the community's own spokesmen, whose place 
in the European pecking order is such that theoretically they 
shouldn't be saying anything to anyone. But when the 
meeting ends, and the ministers emerge, they do not talk to 
the journalists at large. Usually they go off—a notable 
exception since mid-1969 has been the foreign minister of 
France—into a little private huddle with their own journalists 
from which others are excluded. This is momentarily galling 
for the others, especially the British, who do not have a min¬ 
ister there at all. But Europe gets its news next morning. 
How ? Because, when necessary, journalists are capable of 
a remarkable degree of mutual co-operation. The whispers of 
Herr A and Signor B are exchanged for the murmurs of 
Messieurs X and Y. It is hardly the best way of spreading 
the truth. But, inefficiently, it works. 

This is exactly how western Eurb^e is? now being run. 
Governments are following their traditional methods of pro¬ 
moting national interests—methods that do not even work 
particularly well. Sectional interests fall in with these methods 
when it pays them, and disregard them when it doesn’t. The 
British are there, whether anyone likes it or not. And the 
whole applecart creaks forward. Fair enough, maybe— 4 f 
meanwhile the Americans, squabbling among themSeives or 
not,wcre not roaring away into the future in a Ford., 

This 13 the baric issue that faces next week's surairiit;meetf- 
ing at The Hague, and the many lower-level meetings that 
wfll follow it. There has been much talk of 14 completing ” 
the E&G—tnejAing giving France a good deal on agriculture 
—and much m “enlargement,” which means letting Britain 
in. But vei#dMP'has been said' about the other dement of 


what has come to be called the triptyque. This is “ deepen¬ 
ing” or developing the community—in other words, what 
kind of a community it is to be and where it is trying to go. 
Yet this is what counts. French farming and British member¬ 
ship are only preliminaries to it. Do the people who live in 
it want a western Europe that is economically integrated, or 
one whose national industries co-operate when it is conve¬ 
nient ? One with a single foreign policy or ten ? One that 
will defend itself, and pay the cost of doing so, or one that 
continues to rely on the goodwill and the taxpayers of the 
United States ? One whose national governments co-operate 
and use the community institutions as a convenient secretariat, 
or oqe whose governments have freely transferred some of 
their powers to supranational bodies ? 

British, politicians—Mr Wilson and Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
alike—have tended to fudge these questions, arguing that 
they are so far off in the future that nobody need bother. 
In part this may be for pectoral reasons: the British are 
widely, and probably rightly, believed to be deeply suspicious 
of anything supranational But in larger part it is because 
British politicians realty don’t see these questions as arising. 
The incurable pragmatism nf our race, the realism that feels 
instinctively that what m most continue to be; tfiese, and their 
complcjf lack of any European experience outside Nato and 
Efta, prevent the British realising that one cannot simply 
fraixle'a sbdrt-term policy for Europe without looking at long¬ 
term objectives. v 

There are, for instance, plenty of people in Paris, and 
quite a few in England, who would be happy enough to 
ijevive the ideas raised during the Soames affair of a relatively 
loose £dropean economic grouping, of which the EEC would 
be the core, and to which a dam of political co-operation 
would be added. This notion smelb less of President Pompidou 
or his foreign minister than of th£ Quai ffOrsay, which haS 
still not emeiged from die tPiotUginhalioleil. .But suppose 
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it turns up> at thie summit ?„ ft ha* a realistic; ring ; after all, 
Europe is not going tq turn info a federal state tomorrow 
morning. The idea*$eerosi close enough, in part* tq the 
suggestion of the Dutch foreign minister-last week thattfie 
EEC might move forward towards a kind of political co-opera¬ 
tion between governments on the lines of the, basically French 
Fouchet plan that came to, nothing seven years ago. But 
there, is a vital difference. The Dutch da not see such a 
plan as an end in itself. Is political co-operation, between 
governments intended as a prelude to closer political union, 
or as a substitute for it ? 

The same .kind of question arises in other fields. The 
French have now said, rather cursorily, what they mean by 
“ deepening ” the community: essentially, a common policy 
for industry, and general economic and monetary co-operation. 
These are very important things for any government, and if 
M. Pompidou were seriously proposing to go far beyond the 
modest proposals already on the table there could well be 
restive sounds from Colombey. The same goes for the Euro¬ 
pean parliament. Several countries want its members directly 
elected, instead of being chosen by national parliaments. The 
same people want to give it greater power of control over the 
community budget, especially if, as the European commission 
proposes, the commission is to receive its revenues as of right 
rather than by courtesy of national budgets. But where is 
the process intended to lead ? To a really supranational par¬ 
liamentary democracy, or to a lip-service version of it {and 
even that does not exist now) ? 

And how about defence ? There have been hints from 
Paris that Anglo-French nuclear co-operation would be nice. 
Mr Wilson has responded very coolly. Mr Heath might be 
friendlier. But what would co-operation be for ? To. save 
money until both the French £nd British forces die of obsoles¬ 
cence ? To save it so that both could afford new weapons 
systems when they/become necessary ? To maintain forces 
that belong to European governments, or to keep in being 
the nucleus of a west European force ? These political 
objectives would determine what form co-operation would 
take. In short, one can tinker with the creaking contraption 
of Europe either to make it run more smoothly or with the 
ultimate aim of creating an entirely new machine. One 
can aim for a richer European community, or for a richer 
one which, though still closely Hnked to the United States, 
will be capable (and this will become more necessary the 
more strongly Americans see Europe as a commercial rival 
rather than a political ally) of thinking and acting indepen¬ 
dently. Many of the ideas now under discussion sound much 
the same. But like a goodnight kiss and a good-morning one, 
there is all the difference in the world between them. 

In this sense, what has been least discussed about next 
week’s Hague summit will matter most. Time will be wasted 
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in The : Hague cqmpromi^g between those vyho wa^nt ft ^ate 
ipr starting talks with Britain, and the French who^say “ as 
soon as possible.” It is a fuule ai^mcnt r su^c, if the French 
were simply conning their partners,, fixing i'k ^e would qe 
neither her? nor there, and if they are not (which is much 
likelier) the< procedure they suggest is a reasonable,pna* More 
significant will be the discussions on the aha^e that WQptd^lie 
members of the EEC can have in settling the lines pf its 
future advance, If negotiations with Britain were to he 
strung out for a long time (quite unnecessary and quite 
undesirable, but also quite possible) dtc community would 
meanwhile have taken many .internal decisions. Theft ip 
some logic in the French argument that those who want to 
join a club must wait until they are inside before talking 
about its future. But this ($ gaullist ratjhtr than ppmpdquist 
logic: the logic of a who, having mislaid ms blackball, 
hopes he can force th^ jyquld-be member into withdrawing 
his application anyway.. ,' 4 ' 

And of course there fa agriculture. Costs here are $till 
soaring ; and they are not likely to fall, though the expendi¬ 
ture will become much more rational, when the community 
fund turns its efforts from price support to the creation of 
economic farming structure. Thcne will be a three-way cjasjh 
at the summit. The French say jqie community must simply 
decide on a definitive system of farm finance. Most of the 
others say, yes, of course, but one must also agree on Jtteps 
to cut surplus production. The Dutch^are alone in, adding 
that if the fund saves money on price support (by cutting 
price guarantees) one cannot automatically assume the money 
must be spent on reorganising Europe’s agriculture. A 
political compromise fa easily discernible here. The Trench, 
after ail, arc not keen on supporting surpluses ; they would 
sooner have the money to rationalise farming. A compromise 
is the first essential step to negotiations with Britain, but one 
cannot say its probable content will be very welcome. The 
European commission reckons the farm fund will cost about 
$3,600 million by 1975. Food price cuts will help the British 
consumer. But Britain will.still face a hefty bill—how hefty 
depends on the , negotiations, among other things—whatever 
the bill is for. 

Plainly there will not be time for detailed agreements at 
The Hague. What one can, hope for is evidence of political 
will. The French in the past have spent years talking 
about a European Europe while blocking its creation. Are 
they now serious ? And are the others serious ? Being 
serious means not just opening the gate to Britain but being 
ready to go along the road. Are the governments ready to 
start thinking a little less of private national interests, and 
a little more of European interests ? The Hague may show. 

Jf it does, a question just as significant will arise. Are the 
British serious ? 



The Harrier-Currier 

HMS Hermes may not need to be scrapped after all. There could 
be a job for it to do in the 1970s 


The aircraft-carrier,, may be about to win a reprieve after 
all; but not in quite the way its enthusiasts want. The blue- 
water lobbyists—people like the authors of a ^recent 
pamphlet from the Conservative Political Centre*—Want 
Britain to keep all three of its big aireraft-carriew m swrvice 
after 1971. In /its "extreme form/tb* wfah to retain /tluPair- 
craf t-cafrrifcrs 1 fa cblquredmore by tfr emot^qgl. atts^br^pnt to 
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* A Presence Bait of Suez. Co^trvaiivk ‘Political Centre. ' 


the pas;, when for a brief span the carriers were the capitkl 
ships of world, than by rational calculations about the 
future. The carrier fa an expensive sea-monster, in capital 
costs,, in maintenance costs, in running costs and in Aiejri. 
Packing all its eggs into one highly vulnerable basket, it his 
to lug a great deal of its self-defence, including other ships, 
around with it. Against the sort of weapons that xnajor!powers 
now have at thfcir disposal, it fa becoming more apd ttoteji 
sitting duck. It is getting less and le^ cpst^effpctiyc ; * ^ 
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This is why the straight keep-the-carriers argument is 
wrong. It would mean that the carriers, like the battleships 
btfore them, would be retained for the wrong reasons for 
the wrong sort of operations for too long. One wrong reason 
is the popular belief that carriers are the best way to protect 
one’s shipping routes against air attack and surface raiders. 
The trouble with this is ndt just the vulnerability of the carrier 
itself. The more serious objection is the fact that land-based 
aircraft have now got the range and striking-power to provide 
for the defence of shipping, especially in the waters around 
Europe. And if we are thinking of a war against Russia we 
had better reflect that something far nastier (up to and 
including nuclear conflict) will have happened on land before 
the carriers could be deployed to protect shipping in those 
pieces of the oceans that could not be covered by our shore- 
based aircraft. 

This particular argument is not one that is used by Nato’s 
naval commanders when they criticise Britain’s decision to 
take its carriers out of service. Their complaint is more about 
the loss of the carriers* aircraft for nuclear strikes and anti¬ 
submarine patrols. But in both cases the carriers* role is 
now no more than marginal. In the area covered by the Nato 
command the tactical jobs can be performed at least as well 
by land-based aircraft whose bases do not offer such easy 
targets as a carrier does ; and the strategic nuclear job is much 
better done by Polaris submarines. 

So neither of these arguments is a sufficient reason for hang¬ 
ing on to aircraft-carriers. But the case for keeping them 
becomes stronger when the possibility of small-scale local wars 
is brought into account. It is at its strongest when it is postu¬ 
lated that British troops may need air support in making 
opposed landings in brigade strength or thereabouts some¬ 
where in Africa or Asia in the 1970s. This, indeed, appears 
to be what many of the advocates of the carriers have in 
the back of their minds. But even here it has to be realised 
that Britain cannot become the dominant power in the Indian 
Ocean again simply by keeping its three carriers in service. To 
do that Britain would either have to build at least one more 
carrier—to make sure that there were at least two on station 
while the others were in harbour or in dock—or it would 
have to adopt the alternative (and almost certainly better) 
option of equipping itself with long-range land-based aircraft 
like the F-111, suitable staging posts like Aldabra, and 
more airborne tankers for in-flight refuelling. Of course, 
Britain would probably find that it needed a bigger army too: 
the rundown of the armed forces might have to be 
completely reversed. That is a problem the Conservatives will 
have to face when and if they come back to power next year. 

The real trouble with the way the argument for the carriers 
is being presented is that it is distracting attention from a 
major new development. This is the use of vertical-takeoff 
and short-takeoff aircraft. Experiments have already been 
carried out to see what the Harrier, taking off vertically from 
frigates and the like, can do. Aircraft like these could perforrti 
a lot of useful tasks at sea, especially in a small-scale war. They 
could help with reconnaissance, following up at shorter range 
the work started by land-based aircraft. They could provide 
part of an airborne early warning system, in which downward- 
scanning radars arc carried in aircraft to give warning of low- 
flying enemy planes. They could offer a rudimentary form 
of air defence (in shooing away shadowing aircraft, for 
instance) and carry out quick, single-strike missions against 
targets 011 land and sea. For tasks like these off-at-a-hop 

E laines of this sort, operating from a number of ships, are 
etter and cheaper than move lumbering aircraft packed into 
f.’singte sinkabfe Carrier. J ^ 

Thtee experiments are continued. But it has already 
becdme cteat that thfc^ISfiHt even with improved engines, 
cannot quite do tht H^fVciust absolutely vertical takeoff 
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means that it cannot carry enough fuel to fly far or enough 
weapons to make much of a fight. The answer seems to Heln 
a plane with the capacity for a short, as distinct from vertical, 
takeoff, and in building ships with a small flight-deck for, this 
plane to use. These short flight-decks could be used by heavy 
helicopters too. But it is unlikely that ships like this will start 
tb come into existence until the mid-1970s, when the navy 
begins to replace its cruisers and has to design ships (and to 
order the planes to go with them) that will last for much of 
the rest of the century. 

There is, however, a gap as much in thinking as in time 
between taking the existing aircraft-carriers out of service in 
1971 and building new ships, with their own short-takeoff 
aircraft, later in the decade. The Harrier, and at any rate 
one of Britain’s fleet carriers, can close this gap. The Harrier 
is a good plane for providing the kind of close support that 
the infantry—or the marine commandos—need in amphibious 
landings. This is especially true of lightly opposed landings 
made against a relatively weak enemy. At first the planes 
would fly off the ships supporting the landing force ; later, 
once the troops were established ashore, they could use 
improvised airstrips on land. This is an infantry-support job, 
not a naval one in the classical sense, and this would have 
to be reflected in the equipment the Harriers carry and the 
way their crews are chosen and trained. 

The American marines, who have ordered a number of 
Harriers for themselves, have spotted this possibility. Their 
lead should be followed by the Royal Navy. This would 
mean, among other things, making sure that Harriers can 
take off from the flight-decks of Britain’s two commando 
carriers, the Bulwark and the Albion. No doubt this would 
mean that the commando carriers could carry fewer heli¬ 
copters for putting troops ashore—their main job at the 
moment. But that could be an acceptable price. In addition, 
the trials could establish that it would be worth Britain’s 
while to keep at least one of its three main aircraft-carriers 
in service—probably the Hermes , the smallest—and to equip 
it with Harriers to support amphibious operations. 

This modest addition to the armed forces would be com¬ 
patible both with Britain’s financial means and with its 
strategic aims in the 1970s. It would be less costly than an 
attempt to retain all three carriers, with their present comple¬ 
ment of aircraft, for the ill-defined purposes of the carrier 
lobbyists. The Hermes and the two commando carriers, 
equipped with Harriers, would strengthen Britain’s contribu¬ 
tion to Nato in providing amphibious forces for use on the 
flanks of Europe, notably in the Mediterranean. They 
would be very much in tune with the Tories’ plan to maintain 
a limited military presence east of Suez. The time is ripe for 
the argument to be shifted away from the carriers in their 
traditional role and concentrated upon this concept of the 
Harrier-carrier. 
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Another large nail has been driven into 
the now gruesome coffin, of Mrs Caste's 
incomes policy with* the news that private 
employers in the building industry have 
promised their craftsmen a wage increase 
of more than 11 per cent next February, 
to be followed by another of more than 
6 per cent next November, and then 
another of some 8 per cent the following 
June. Building labourers will get only 
slightly smaller rises. The productivity 
conditions attached to the offer are trans¬ 
parently bogus, except perhaps for a 
gentlemen’s agreement that the unions 
probably woiVt ask for still *m#re during 
the 16 months while this huge increase of 
more than a quarter in their wage rates is 
going through. 

The amount conceded is nearly double 
the previous “ final ” offer, to which the 
employers were sticking tafore the recent 
spate of wage surrenders in the public 
sector : the pacesetting surrenders to the 
central government’s own industrial civil 
servants, to local authorities* manual 
workers (not only to dustmen, but others 
like crematorium and water workers to 
whom dtill bigger capitulations are cur¬ 
rently proceeding in every town hall), to 
coal miners, power workers and, this week, 
to engineers and technicians employed by 
the nationalised airlines. 

The significance of die builders’ offer 
is that it dramatically spreads the rot of 
1969*5 wage inflation from the public to 
the private sector. It thereby punctures 
the hope that tight control of the money 
supply might prevent this spread, and does 
so in the one place a stand might have 
been expected to be made. If there 
ever was any hope that a squeeze on 
credit and the “ threat of a little more 
unemployment *’ could succeed in stop¬ 
ping wage push inflation, then that hope 
ought to have been highest in building 
this*year. The industry is in the middle 
of a liquidity crisis and a quite serious 
recession. Private housebuilding is likely 
to be some 7 per cent lovyer in 1969 than 
1968, and may^ail^f 'inptheri 1 > 

next year ; the, equivalent falls expected 
for cpurtjC^hq^^ild^ng are 
in 1969, 'f'per cent in 1970, but then— 
because of a sharp ,drop in ordering, in 
recent months—'the recession tftWe is 


expected to continue into 1971 and 1972^ 
Those who say that a general deflationary 
policy ' hi, both economically better and 
politically easilr than an incomes policy, 
should consider these figures. What i* 
their recommendation ? To drive the 
whole economy into the 7 per cent reces¬ 
sion which private housebuilding has seen 
this year, and then hope to keep wage 
inflation to a norm of around 25 per cent 
per 16 months ? The need for a deter¬ 
mined wage policy in the public sector, 
and for some continuing wages legislation 
in the private sector, has never been more 
clearly underlined. 

Breath tests 

A blow for Mulley 


The immediate purpose of introducing the 
breath test was to help the police prose¬ 
cute drivers who are too drunk to be at 
the wheel of a car. In this the 1967 Road 
Safety Act succeeded admirably. The 
number of prosecutions for drunken driv¬ 
ing in 1968 was nearly double that for 
1966, and the conviction rate went up to 
over 98 per cent. But the breath test was 
obviously not introduced just to make 
life easier for the police by removing the 
court room acrimony from drunken driv¬ 
ing cases. By creating an offence for 
which conviction depended unassailably 
on the results of a precise scientific and 
legal procedure, it was hoped to pep up 
existing deterrents to drunken driving and 
slash road casualties. 

Here, too, the breath test worked won¬ 
ders. Not only Mr Richard Marsh, 
when as Minister of Transport he 
announced last winter (hat during the 
first year of the breathalyser there had 
been a decline of 10 per cent in road 
casualties, and a colossal cjrop of 33 per 
cent in casualties between 10 p.m. and 
4 a.m., considered the breathalyser to l»e 
a proveft success. The strong opposition 
to its idt&oduction collapsed like a burst 
bag; ,> 

Twp$)jjggs appear to havje.gone wrong 
since. The first is that there are a number 
of shortcomings in the act, which have 


Mutiny : Mowing ftji m for rood smdfy>$£ 
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caused judges and magistrates to howl 
about the drafting, and other people to 
criticise the barristers tiiat found thfe .holes. 
So far, an awful lot of that is nonsense. 
Some of the so-called loopholes may 
indicate that tW> law Woukl be. ttiade 
harsher—that, for example,,po one diould 
he allowed to drink for a; considerable 
period after having an accident, or that 
the police should be entitled to force 
their way into a house to carry out a 
test—hut that is a rather different ques¬ 
tion. Others may be trivial quibbles ; 
but where prosecution depends on the 
observation of a formalised procedure, so, 
obviously, does defence. It may be that 
someone will come up with a loophole 
large enough to negate the purpose of 
the act and let anyone out automatically ; 
there are somes curious cases in the pipe¬ 
line at the moment. Mr Fred Mulley, 
the present Minister of Transport, has 
said that he is considering whether amend¬ 
ments are necessary. But no One has yet 
knocked the breathalyser act for six. The 
existing small loopholes are viewed with 
such dismay because of the fear that 
the publicity which attaches to them is 
contributing to the recent increase in road 
casualties. 

Tliis is the second event to have taken 
the gloss off the ministry’s breath test 
success. From January to August this 
year, the latest period for whid| r .figures 
d re available, the number of people, killed 
on the roads was 5 per cent up on that 
for the same period last year, and the 
number of people seriously injured was 
up by 2 per cent. These figures need a 
perspective ; thby are still .well below the 
figures for corresponding periods $(1967, 
before the breathalyser was intmniced. 
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in British 
banking 


The Barclays Group are pleased to introduce 
Barclays BankTrust Company—a 
significant development in British banking. 
Barclaytrust offers what is perhaps the 
most comprehensive range of financial services 
of its kind "under one roof" 

The Trust Company combines the trust and 
investment business of Barclays and Martins 
banks and is well poised to enter a new 
dimension in the field of financial planning and 
asset management, both personal and corporate 
Barqlaytrust starts as one of the largest 
investment houses in the country. It combines 
the best of the traditional and the forward looking. 

Barclaytrust gives help with personal affairs— 
financial planning, investment management, 
investment in unit trusts, savings plans, personal 
taxation, family trusts, investment for children, 
administration of estates and trusts. Its 
corporate services include capital issues, share 
registration, pension fund administration and 
©mployee^.savings solidities. 



Name-plates have been put up atl 00 
Barclaytrust offices throughout the country. 
These are based in the principal centres where 
they can serve surrounding areas. 

Further details of the complete Barclaytrust 
services are available at any of the 
Trust Company offices or any of the 3,000 
branches of Barclays Bank. 


S) Barclaytrust 

t4-€ares for youra 



8 for your affairs 

RWtOAYS BANK TRUST COMPANY 
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And the number of deaths^ M example, 
is below %t JWr tfc* gW*-: thouj^hr 

this may siinply reflect ^ actahces in 
medicine. Tftia yegr> ffa 

been no larger than the. prxnrtibnate 
increase in, traffic* But, it L a poor 
ambition to keep the growth! in motor 
accidents-^-at present^ t ^he 'rintber of 
deaths on the toads is urunningat 1 aroundi 
7,o<k) a year-rdown tqj the ,l<;el of the 
growth in traffic. An# Uhere has beep 
a noticeable increase id late light Acci¬ 
dents, although the totals ar still . ^1 
below pre-test levels. M 

Equally, it is disturbing tht the pro¬ 
portion of breath tests w.tufcl turn out 
to be positive has risen substarially, from 
under half at the end of 19$ to nearly 
two-thirds now. Since the number of 
breath tests carried out h^s ilso risen— 
the police now carry out beween 5,000 
and 6,000 a month—this ^ainot be put 
down to greater selectivity^ l>n the part 
of the police now the first ffijih of excite¬ 
ment is over. It can only honestly be 
put down to more drunks on the roads. 

Why are they back ? The ecent publi¬ 
city given to loopholes has nt had time 
to show up in the figures. The most 
obvious reason seems to be tha the novelty 
has worn off. This is a hideosly depress¬ 
ing conclusion. It would be nurly impos¬ 
sible to think up new shar shocks to 
deter the drunken motoris every 18 


wrrm 





Recreation under maximum security in Perkhurst 


Government now plans to build 15 new that officials at the units to which long 
prisons over the next 10 years. At the sentence prisoners are sent for allocation 
same time, suspending the death penalty to a prison best suited to them are, ofteri 
and giving long sentences for violent faced with a choice of only two prisons 
crimes have meant that there are a small and sometimes no choice at all. It also 


months or so. It may be tht motorists 
now realise that there are noitftat many 
hag-laden policemen on the rods at night, 
or suppose that they can ^oid being 
stopped in any case. This sggests that 
random testing should be intoduced. It 
was resisted strongly in 1967,but people 
are probably, and rightly, rea<7 to accept 
it now. It would be the simplet extension 
to breath test law, and if furlier figures 
show signs of crawling back j) the pre¬ 
test situation when, for exarple, about 
140 people were killed or serioisly injured 
every Saturday night between i> p.m. and 
4 a.m., random tests should witout doubt 
be introduced. 


number of men who are likely to be 
in prison for 30 years or more. They are 
extremely brutal to start with, and the 
prospect of remaining inside for what 
seems a lifetime is not going to make 
them any less so. 

Some of the white paper’s assumptions 
about security seem rather dubious. It 
suggests, for example, that experience in 
other countries has shown that the 
atmosphere in prisons where security has 
been tightened may actually improve. 
Experience in Britain has shown nothing 
of the kind; in theory increasing security 
round the walls could make the staff feel 
more secure inside them, but what 


omits the pertinent facts that'the number 
of men allowed to work outride prison 
in working parties has been reduced, and 
that many of the open prisons havfe 
vacancies. Before the Mountbatteft report 
on security there was heavy pressure on 
the open prisons, but since then governors 
have been very nervous about trans¬ 
ferring anyone, on the off chance that 
things might go wrong. What the white 
paper says is no doubt all true so far as 
it goes ; but it is very much one half of 
the storv onlv. 

Ulster 


Prisons 


happens in practice is that everything 1 1 rN r* ■ 1 

tightens up. Staff go by the book and UUr >, ~SpGCIdlS 
everything else goes by the board. If a 


man is locked in his cell for at least 11 


Half the story 

In the past few months BritaiTs prisons 
have come under attack foi stressing 
security above all else, and thiiwCek the 
Home Office issued its., defence; Its white 
paper # sets out to show that h# prison 
authorities are just as concerted about 
rehabilitation as they wer&knd that 
tighter security ijgs not cai^pfiditions 
to worsen. The cpre rtf? the profern ff, of 
course, the enorttbus rise m' ^prison 
population, which is going upv y^bver a 
thousand a year. There kite- itW, ditee 
prisoners f6r every one befpry the ^var, 
and there could ' be, 
prison estabhVid^ 
and 

• Peppje * In' * Prison" ' fcmnd ''481 4 
iaU6d. " 1 ' 


hours a day and sometimes for 18 or 
longer, what normally appear small and 
petty problems become enormously 
important to him. And that is how trouble 
tends to start. 

Probably some of the problems are 
unavoidable. But the Government has 
tried to tighten Up in almost all the local 
prisons, though their populations are far 
more inadequate ithan dangerous. It 
would be sensible* to concentrate 

prisoners—and men on remand—who are 
likely to cause trouble in a few of the 
larger local prisons In each area. It would 
save money and certainly improve the 
atmosphere elsewhere. 

The white paper naturally stresses all 
flifc mote positive sides of the prison 
riegime-^new industry, group counselling, 
and, the psychiatric help prisoners can 
get, although it does not say much about 
its qiiahtV. What it does not mention 


There must now be serious doubts that the 
new Ulster defence force, to replace the 
B-specials, will be anything like the non- 
sectarian body that Mr Wilson, Mr 
Healey and the British House of 
Commons want. The Roman Catholic 
leaders and politicians who had first wel¬ 
comed the UDF are now disillusioned: 
they are angry at the way the force has 
been advertised and at the special forms 
sent to existing B-men. In turn die 
Orangemen who had been afraid that 
Catholics might join, and might be 
unreliable if it came to any shooing, are 
increasingly enthusiastic. Unionist back¬ 
benchers are chirpy: they expect it to be 
a pretty solidly Protestant force after all. 

The prime minister, Major Chichester- 
Clark, has now ^appealed to the Catholic 
population over the heads of the opposi¬ 
tion at Stormont (“many of 
both ungenerous and unconstmctiye,^ nie 


BfefrAkN 
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to respond to the reforms which 
fcive been put ’ibrough. He is concerned 
grpwingSJfrotestant bacjdaflifc, and 

.5 - many ; Protestants ifttt 

. I- tKey were$n fhe wrong in the 

say pointedly that it w$ be 
^ ^Catft^Jics who will be in the wrong 
lun€* Although Cardinal Conway 
l;di6wn a priest Who hid joined ul 
against the Ulster 
4 ijg%r^, r ^nd thereby have stifled 
can£g|i|ttforthe foment, there is an 
b^al-‘ii|^j|l^i ; at tfc& Catholic silence 
Wfrich; reaches outright militancy at the 
^testii^ gj^w 1,60 ^ If the so-called 
t^er^Vdlittiteer Fbrjce were Jitter run 
it-cquid be a refcl,ti&nace.\ Inside/the 
Uftiphj^; party, aftd even in Major 
Chichet^r-Cbrk’s own constituency^ It is 
the v^lci'jflen who ate taking over. . 
^,Cfe--the Catholic side there is a widen- 
infi^%between. the old-style Nationalists^ 
Whw^ffimwd at their conference last 
Weekend that tfievvyill have no trweik with 
^formally uniMtf'OMobiridtt* 
and those like Mr John Huhte whe" want 
an opposition whip. One of the six 
Nationalist MPs who survived February’s 
general election, Mr Tom Gonnley, has 
left the party, and another, Mr Austin 
Currie, is at beft semi-detached. But the 
greatest virulence at the Nationalist con¬ 
ference was reserved, not for the 
Unionists, but for the upstarts of the 
People's Democracy. Mr Eddie McAteer, 
the party’s first president, claimed he had 
done more work in a morning “ 'than they 
have do up |n the whole of their embittered 
lives.” TherC were inveighings against the 
“ educated corner-boys of Queen’s 
university,” and Mr Michael Keogh,. MP 
for South Down, declared conclusively 
that 11 the men who died in 1916 did not 
die for any socialist republic.” The reason 
for all this is quite simple : the battle has 
already begun for Miss Bernadette 
Devlin's Westminster seat in mid-Ulster 
when she gives it up next year. 


Politics 


Down in the 
Commons 
little stirs 


When the Labour party is not rowing 
arnongst itself British politics ran seem 
awfully dull, and much of the grumbling 
that the Tories do not deserve to win 
the next election probably stems from 
the fact that the Tory leaders are 
apparently' unable, or disinclined, to make 
politics exciting by their own efforts. For 
an hour or two last Friday, some Labour 
left wingers forgot the date and began 
to sound off about forcing Mr George 
Brown’s resignation as deputy leader of 
the party because of his remarks on 
Vietnam. But this was dropped as soon 
as they remembered-or were • reminded, 
that this is run-up/ifene to N a general 
election, which is lie only* time the 



Labour party is ; 
united. 

Fdr its partj 
determine*! 
political.'tjfl 
has beed^ftigg/ 1 
mundane*' 4 ,oip ' 

on tfceUWcr.iL. . 

—interfetfyftich a smalt minority Mftf 
r thafj the Commons sterns tabtt than 
/trAwllKr deserted aftef fEbfr 

1 often happens at; this. time uiltKe 
jmentary year, When the major bills 
mentioned in die I'Queep^s Speech are itill 
being dieted, add last y%r, jfor ej^mplc, 
the tedillfowas only brcJcejt by tfce ixiter- 
nati6i^ni5^tafy. crisis kri&the up$Jar 
over "'ife/CCfoyernment’s plans. m y mOrm 
; the Lbrds. , '" 

. to wiujMp interesting to see jvn$t effect 
tbis absence^df political contpov^i^jy has 
,on the |wd by^lectiqhs at Louthand 
Wellingborough which poll next/Thurs- 
day. Sq .fax interest in the by^elieicfions 
' has only been stirred * up "by e farmer 
chairman of the Tory party organisation, 
Mr du Cann, expressing doubts about 
their candidate in Louth, and by an anti¬ 
immigrant candidate unexpectedly putting 
up in Wellingborough. 

On the basis of the pro-Tory swing 
in the by-elections at the end of last 
month, and their national lead in the 
opinion polls, the Tory should be a 
shoo-in in both constituencies. Louth 
should still prove to be the safe lory seat 
it has been for die past 40 years, but there 
are signs that some Tories are getting 
a bit edgy about Wellingborough. The 
Tories need a 2.4 per cent swing from the 
last general election to capture the seat 
from Labour. They are confident that 
they will do it, but they are worried lest 
the swing next Thursday is uncomfortably 
close to the minimum'. 4 per cent that 
they will need nationally at the next 
general election to win power. If their 
fears prove well-grounded it will be a 
considerable boost for Labour morale, for 
it could be portrayed as the clearest sign 
yet that Labour could win the next 
election. 

The snag that can be seen about Well¬ 
ingborough is that, statistically, it would 
appear to be one of those seats which the 
Tories must win at the general election 
if they are to form the next government. 
But since 1923 the Tories have won Well¬ 
ingborough only three'.rimes: in 1931, 
1935 and 1959 when they had huge 
majorities. They did not win it in 1951 
when they had a majority of 16, or in 
1955 when they had a majority of 59. 
On that line of thought .the Tories 
are capable of winning a comfortable 
national majority without the assistance 
of Wellingborough. But the snag about • 
that in turn is that in both 1951 and 
1955 the Tories needed • a • bigger lqp|l, 
swing to win Wellingborough thap tfhjf ' 
needed, or achieved, nationaljy.vlf 
result ol next week’s by-election ghees 
Labour real hope that it can h<wd 
Wellingborough at the general .election jit 
will be very bad news for Mt Heath* /■ 
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Race t$,tiop: , 
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A year's law 


In its firt year the Race Relation^ Att 
1968 has Wde a good start, despite the 
recent inoted publicity about a* minors 
though airffttedly absurd, effect of the 
banning a discriminatory advertisements. 
The ScomK fahiily who wanted a 
Scottish, iqok" could have advertised 
legally wfrl slightly different wording ; 
their irvtenion was not illegal anyway. 
The banmig of all discriminatory adver¬ 
tising, evembr legitimate purposes (such 
as scholalships for Commonwealth 
students jr Britain) does hjwe some 
awkward, inintended effects. Mr ’ Jo 
Grimond vyshes to amend the act by 
permitting advertisements which specify, 
rather tfianekclude, particular races or 
nationalities,But this would leave the field 
wide open d notices 1 such as “English 
tenants sougft. ...” A large and swift 
benefit from the act has been the virtual 
disappearan<p of the 11 Sorry no 
coloureds . . ” type of notice, and it 

would be hrmful to permit the same 
thing in mde genteel form. It would f>e 
better to g;ie the Race Relations Board 
a bit more reedom to ignore innocuous, 
technical ojences. If a backstop to the 
board is ceded there is always the 
Commons Select committee on race 
relations. 

There wire about 50 per cent more 
applicationjto the board than it expected 
in the first 12 months of the new act; 
1,562 in a. Of these 334 were outside 
its scope (jany for reasons of timing) or 
were letter ithdrawn. Of the rest employ¬ 
ment conplaints roughly equalled al) 
others^ 'butjvere about four times less likely 
to result ink firm opinion that discrimina¬ 
tion had ccurred. Meanwhile a further 
185 emplcment cases have been dealt 
with, by i iproved voluntary machinery 
in industry and there has been no success¬ 
ful appeal to the Race Relations Board 
from- any ndustrial panel as yet. Some 
big induces, notably engineering, have 
rtill no instigating machinery lor racial 
complaint* which passes, ituistfr with 
the Department of Employment and 
Productivjy. 


There 
board; or 
pondijisiod 


re many occasions when the 
jts committees have to reach a 
of “no discrimination” for 
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hick of adequate investigatory powers, $u| , 
againhe/*bt #e immeasurable 
bend w'J&t the W #n encouraging 
amploy^ and other* Up put their cnyn 
houfpr fftr Order. This process needs more, 
one can be. ,sure how serious/, 
a hard<tirii problem remains. 

Universities 


are ^u^KL w jBuch teH cgfttWb. tu: _ 

This aitinjittd, 

many enrol. ! 3 | 6 e unhwsity W&fc. house now 

set limit on enrolments, bip will cost 

the fi mjjj&ft* °* aboUt a5>ooo, 

still nbi eWJte settled whether ' 
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ment wtfV permit it toi go 
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Opening time soon Radio everywhere ? 


The Open University has had a chatter 
for six momhs,< a chancellor and a vice- 
chancellor for nearly a year and a budget 
for 1969-70 of not much under £2 million. 
But it still seems not quite r&l, partly 
of course because it is not yet broadcast¬ 
ing, and partly because the Tories have 
made no^bon^s about the probability that 
they will drop the whole thing if they win 
the next election. But it now looks as 
if the Open University will have put down 
enough roots by the next election to make 
digging it up again quite a job. Miss 
Jennie Lee, the minister responsible for it 
at the Department of Education, is a 
determined lady. This week, the vice- 
chancellor, Dr Walter Perry, announced 
that the university will be accepting appli¬ 
cations for its first four foundation courses, 
which will begin in 1971, from next 
January, and also, therefore, what these 
. four courses will be. 

The university has resisted the easy 
option of pumping out nothing but trendy 
mixed studies .corses ; of the four, one 
will be devoted to science and one to 
mathematics., Just how much science a 
student can leirp without a laboratory 
is open to question!/ even with the help 
of the two wcfek4 6f summer school that 
all registered students will be obliged to 
attend. And these are the courses that 
are already undersubscribed at further 
education college* and even, * sometimes, 
at universities. It remains to be seen 
whether there is a genuine demand for 
part-time home study in them, although 
it is also the field where any spin-off, 
in the form of partly educated drop-outs 
or people who watch without registering, 
will be the most valuable. 

It is also the field where the financial 
sayings will be the most noticeable. The 
tuition fee for a foundation course has 
been fixed at £25, and it is meant to 
bear the same proportion of the real cost, 
about 10 to 20 per cent, as the fees charged 
by traditional universities. The total cost 
61 gaining a degree in three years will 
be £140, or £180 for a four year honours 
degree course. Knocking off a bit for 
the charge for residence at summer school, 
this looks a good deal less than even 10 
per cent of the cost of educating a science 
.undergraduate at a traditional university, 
which can be estimated at anything up 
to £i,8oo a year, excluding maintenance. 
Whether a telly science degree will be 
worth mucj^ or. whether coat comparisons 
for arts coumi wori| out favourably for 
Open IjHajjpsity if maintenance costs 
of a studejtf/jlt a traditional university 
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Since the Minister of Posts and Tele¬ 
communications (which it just Mr John 
Stonehouse by another name) is prepared 
to allow the BBC to pay both capital 
and running costs of the t-2 new local 
stations whose whereabouts he announced 
on Tuesday, the list of stations reads 
very well. Fbr the original eight, the 
county borough councils, in some cases 
in groups or with county help, were sup¬ 
posed to cough up the running costs. 
The original list did not, therefore, include 
such obvious centres of population as 
Birmingham, Manchester and London. 
The Greater London Council, for example, 
wanted to set up a commercial station 
and so was thoroughly ill-disposed to play 
ball. , 

In the event, the local councils did not 
pay much more than about half the run- 


and 

1 mcrei^injthe licence 
fee from ictfl* 4 hljl extra mHlibh a 

year should the 

clambering out oO|$' r^Mhecially |f 
*, the corporation^^ d ^^%d with 

/? caittag and qSrrjfe-but sorae^jCma eeppo- 
; mies g;propaM$ja “ Bro^p^ng in &e 
Seventies?; Fnim the, B$Cft relies to 
internal critics, published this week, it 
looks as if they really are going to stick 
to some of these—eventually/ 

Meanwhile, London, Manchester, New¬ 
castle, Birmingham, Bristol, f Chatham, 
Derby, Hull, Middlesbrough, Oxford, 
Blackburn and Southampton are all to 
get local vstations. Together With the 
existing eight, the BBC estimates that 
this meahs^ that by 1971 about/70 per cent 
of the population of England will be 
within range of local radio. But breaking 
into this vision of plenty drawn by Mr 
Stonehouse for the House of Commons 
came an awkward question from the mem- 
«ber for Carlisle. Mr Ron Lewis said that 
since his constituents had neither BBC 2, 
nor colour television, nor a local radio 
station, could they please have a reduc¬ 
tion in the licence fee ? 


and the demo is sure to go 



Two days after Mk CallajNP had im¬ 
pressed upon chief c&atfnbtot the right of 
the public to demonstrate, Manchester saw 
the biggest anti-apa^h#j. protest of the 
Springboks 1 rugby 2,000 

police (at a cost prevented 

around 7,000 demonstrators, who were 
mostly students* from disruptiqg th^ batch 
against Northern Counties, winch" fit# 
South Africans won. Mr WilJiamPRlfnfey, 
the cbkf comtabte of Lancashire said the 
vast majority of the demonstrators were 
“ very nice young peopled and the trouble 
was caused by a militant, lunatic fringe. 1 
•The police arrested 150, and* 77 were later 



r&wmallow& toleave 
ftbm Mr Rslfrty. 
tratfon--lAiatic fringe or 
not—fwks tea viojent for Comfort or com- 

that the 

polio* ft reipbhfible for law and 
order bro/ lmide ipid outside rugby 
ndf fluting the Springboks’ tour, Mr 
i^f^wy/emur^ that there 
/rrtore punch-up* between 
sttwaftte an^/M9tretpre a* there were at 
Bupmdoing so he has let the 

inside their/ grounds. 



Where in the world will 
Hawker Siddeley appear next? 


Summer in the Antarctic. 

17 degrees below freezing. 
Husky new meniber of the 
expedition—the D<H< Canada 
Twin Otter, the go-anywhere, 
do-anything plane. 

Ferrying vital supplies to Fossil 
Bluff. Making electronic aerial 
surveys. Demonstrating its short 
take-off capability—even on skis. 
This is the remarkable Twin 


Otter: Operating right round the 
world. Mads by de Havilland, a 
Hayker Siddeley company in 
Ca nada. Another ofour Canadian 
companies manufactures a great 
range of products from railway 
rollfitg stock to woodlands and 
sawmm equipment 
. Whereelse in the world are our 
products turning up? In the 
Sahara, where a complete power 


rht round the 


station is being erected by four of 
the Group’s companies, w 
Western Australia, where another 
of our companies has built die 
largest iron ore crushers in the 
world 

This is an international group. 
Manufacturing in five continents. 
Selling world-wide. 

. Making a world of difference. 


Mechanical, electrical and aeroapaccaijnipmehtwfth world-wide *«le« «*1 wrviee. 

fjp HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP gm 

18 St James’s Square, London S.W.l, England jsgg 








an expert forecast 
for the 

New Europeans 

Our fortune teller Is actually highly 
sophisticated electronic equipment that 
can predict a small mechanical problem 
before it becomes a big one. We are pro* 
vlding an Increasing number of these 
diagnostic Installations across Europe¬ 
so that Eqpo specialist mechanics can 
spot potential causes of poor perform¬ 
ance, In advance. To help Insure 'Happy 
Motoring’ for the New Europeans. 

The New Europeans are hard-to- 
please travelers taking a freer, fresher 
look at life, and expecting more of It 
For them, Esso Is everything for 'Happy 
Motoring’-a Scandinavian motor hotel 
with a view of the midnight sun, a range 
of quality products from high perform¬ 
ance tires to transistor radios, a quick 
sandwich and espresso along the auto¬ 
strada, and of course, a Tiger In the tank. 

In the Europe served by Esso, you'll 
find more and more of these products 
and services. So why not join the New 
Europeans-at any one of 38,000 Esso 
stations in 15 European countries. 


simp, quiet and deep - attar sight long hours of driving. PortfttMjtM 
Europsans, Eaao has 2600 comfortable rooms In S7 Easo MotOrHefoh 
In $ countrlM across Europe. . 


Ons of a growing numbsr of Esso 
diagnostic Installations. Hors, In 
Copenhagen, specialist mechanics 
um complex electronic equipment 
to locate and analyse potential 
performance problems. 


Camping: Europe's fastoet-groifim 
vacation Ides. In and around mm 
camping areas, there areEsMetaSpni 
diet supply ttw New EuropSans Vvkb 
equipment for hiking, shooting-tip 
rapids, or just roughing It In a difeg 
■ ** 


At the'Happy Motoring 1 sign 
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Arms and the man-made 
epidemic 


President Nixon’s announcement on 
Tuesday about biological and chemical 
weaponry deserves to be welcomed—and 
closely examined. Most governments seek 
to adopt a virtuous posture in regard to 
germ and gas warfare, while retaining a 
variety of let-outs in the fine print. 
America’s failure to ratify the 1925 
Geneva protocol has long left it in a less- 
holy-than-thou position ; now Mr Nixon 
is asking the Senate to consent to a 
l)elated ratification. Simultaneously, he 
has ordered the destruction of American 
stocks of biological weapons, renounced 
the development and use of these 
weapons, and endorsed the aims of the 
British proposal, now before the United 
Nations Assembly, for a convention 
banning production or possession of all 
biological war agents and related equip¬ 
ment 

The United States has repeatedly said 
that it Would not use lethal gas except 
in retaliation against its use* Mr Nixon 
ha* now given a similar pledge about die 
use in war of “ incapacitating” gas. This 
does n6t appear to cover types such as 
die GS already used in Vietnam (and in 
Northern Ireland). His announcement will 
hot, therefore^ silence the crimes in 
Congress and elsewhere who haVe raised 
a mounting outcry against the use of non- 
tehal chemical arms in Vietnam. But, it 
will mollify some Americans who have 


voiced a more general concern at the 
risks involved in tl\eir governments large- 
scale programme for chemical and 
biological weapon development. 

The announcement was neatly timed to 
coincide with the formal introduction at 
the UN Assembly of a Soviet-sponsored 
resolution that calls for a new convention 
banning production or possession of both 
chemical and biological weapons. Tike 
the convention proposed by Britain, this 
would go farther than the 1925 protocol, 
which barred only the use of these 
weapons in war. In Geneva and New 
York the Russians have objected to the 
British idea of separating the germ 
weapons from the gas ones and dealing 
with germs first. In response, die British 
have argued that germ weapons are still 
undeveloped, untested, and unpredictable 
in effect, and in any case usable only as 
a means of mass destruction of civilian 
populations ; that, in Lord . dial font's 
words, “ they can l>e eliminated at a 
single blow ’’ ; and that a ban, on them 
would not call for elabomte verification. 
They, and others^ have criticifred the 
Soviet proposal for the vagueness of its 
language, while urging that it should be 
examin^d in detafi* . a$> the next session 
. of i$»e Geneva conference, -v- “ , 

1* W|mt must tereraetftonpd is that, thus 
;iai the 1^5 / protocol the; only 

international instrument bearing on gas 


ahd genu warfare. It bans only die u|e 
fn war, not the possession," of fhfe weapon!. 
Some ho states have not yet adhered to 
it. Of those that have, r8—including 
Britain, Trance and most of the com¬ 
munist states—did so with reservations ; 
usually, they left themselves free to u$e 
the weapons against non-adherents or 
violators of the protocol. And there is 
even dispute about whether jhe protocol 
covers all non-letlial gases, Respite its 
apparently comprehensive reference to 
“ poisonous or other gases ”; at Geneva 
this year the Swedes urged that this point 
should he cleared up by an agreed mter- 
pietation. Thus, quite apart from the 
particularly difficult problem of verifica¬ 
tion, there is still a long road to‘.travel 
to any really comprehensive hjap on 
chemical and biological arms. 

Another long journey is under way in 
the American-Soviet talks in Hejsiqki. 
Since tiie.se talks began on November 
17th, the ;joo journalists gathered in the 
Finnish capital have found themselves 
reduced to describing the cocktail canapes 
served at the two delegations’ encourag¬ 
ingly chummy receptions for each other. 
But the secrecy maintained about the 
content of the discussions has itself been 
a good sign. Strictly speaking, these are 
not yet the strategic arms limitation tapes 
(Salt) to which the two superpower^ are 
committed, but,, only a preliminary 
, encounter : not Salt talks, but talks al>put 
Salt. If the substantive talks are to,, be 
got off to a good start in the new year, 
there is every reason for discretion at $hi# 
stage. ■ - ; 

For all President Kekkonen’s hope*1 of 
itiakiVig Helsinki the new, centre of 
diplomacy, the real indicators ofacuvity 
in the field of amis control are$Jj,to 





' : jsr' ■; ' . - 

m found elsewhere. On Monday Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow,came through with 
their* long awaited ratifications of last 

S trY nuclehr non-proliferation treaty. 

spite official silence on the point, it was 
hard to avoid seeing a connection with 
the new west German«government’s 
declaration, two weeks earlier, that it had 
received satisfactory America# ' and 
Russiaji assurances about the treaty that 
overcame its doubts* about signing. Even 
the Cgutidus Swiss announced on Monday 
that they pjpuld sign ; they conceded 
that the ,new German position had 
influenced th&ir decision. (Isn’t it about 
f tiroe we heard from Australia ?) And in 
N<tw York the two superpowers were 
finding themselves thiown even closer 
together than in Helsinki in their joint 
attempt to secure UN endorsement of 
their draft treaty for the barring of 
nuclear arms from the sea bed. Their 
chances of "getting a decisive endorsement 
were not rated high ,* but the sight of 
them battling away shoulder to shoulder, 
instead of nose to nose, had its heartening 
as well as its piquant aspects. 

N igeria _ 

Spearshaking 
before the big push 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT ~~ 

The Nigerian government has reacted 
with customary scepticism to the news 
that General Ojukwu has asked Switzer¬ 
land (together with Austria and Jugo¬ 
slavia) to mediate m the war. The reply 
from Lagos was the same as it was 
to previous mediation attempts. the 
Nigerians insist that all such moves 
should be based on the Organisation of 
African Unity resolution, which specifies 
that Nigerian unity must be maintained. 
The federal leaders, who have been under 

C ressure from most sections of the popu- 
ition to get a major military offensive 
under way, now seem prepaied to go 
ahead with it. 'Hie general prediction is 
that it will start prettv soon if it is not 
starting now. 

The Nigerians believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that their offensive will l>e at 
least successful enough to bring- General 
Ojukwu to the conference table on 
Nigeria's terms. Already there ha\e been 
unofficial reports of increased activity in 
the front line, and these are reinforced 
by the arrival in Lagos of a growing 
number of casualties. But reports from 
Owerri that the Biafrans have repulsed 
major federal attacks seem exaggerated. 
Although the rain* now appear to be 
*pver, the untarrcd roads at the front still 
priced another week or two to drv out. 

Whether the federal 3rd division will 
try to strike up from the south to take 
Owerri remains a moot point. The 
psychological adv&htagt of taking Biafra’s * 
major'town would* be a big boost to a, 
dispirited coufHfVv but Would prpbablv 
itfVolve ik of civilian deaths. 
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-—something (General Gowon still wants to 
avoid. What is more probable, military 
sources say, is that the 3rd division will 
try to link up with the ist division by 
pushing up from the Ohoba area in the 
south-west of Biafra while the 1st division 
pushes down from Okigwi in the north¬ 
east with the aim of cutting the country 
in two. The main objective is Biafra’s 
vital airstrip at U]i, and it is on this that 
Nigeria’s new Russian-supplied guns will 
be trained if the Nigerians can get within 
firing range (about 12 miles). One major 
factor in the preparatory spearshaking is 
that Nigeria’s 2nd division, for long 
immobilised on the west bank of the 
Niger takirig care of Biafran guerrillas 
trying to cross the river to the Mid- 
West, was this week reported to have 
crossed the river itself, adding another 
prong to the cbming attack. 

The main new element in Biafra’s 
counter-offensive, as seen through Nigerian 
eyes, is that the Biafran air force is now 
using American-built Texans, It was an 
attack by two of these planes at Port 
Harcourt recently which destroyed a 
DC 4 and killed at least 12 people, 
including the airport commandant. It also 
put one Mig 17 out of action and 
damaged an Ilyushin bomber. These 
Texans have a much longer range than 
Biafra’s Mmicons, and are capable of 
raiding Lagos and returning to base. If 
this happens, and if the Nigerian capital 
becomes as jittery as Port Harcourt and 
other towns which have been hit, the 
Biafrans will have won an important 
psychological victory. 

Vietnam 

Slipping into the 
delta 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT ~ 

The Vietcong’s strategy in the densely 
populated Mekong Delta is undergoing 
what looks like a slow but radical change, 
which could have worrying implications 
for the Saigon government. Units from 
regular Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
divisions are l>eing transferred south into 
the delta. This movement began in 
the spring, when the 273rd regiment of the 
Vietcong 9th division appeared in the 
Seven Mountain* area of Ghau Doc pro¬ 
vince which borders on Cambodia. During 
the summer thi* regiment was slipped 
south towards the tip of the delta. Its 
place in the Seven Mountains was taken 
bv another regiment, the 18th B from 
the Noith Vietnamese ist division. 

American and Vietnamese intelligence 
officers ate now on the lookout for other 
units heading towaids the delta. In par¬ 
ticular thev are intrigued over the where¬ 
about* of two regiments, one from the 
gth and , fye other * fron^ Wie ist 
divisions which have not been seen in 
thete old* limiting ground north-vtest of 
Saigoiv since September. Theje, is al#> 
speculation that the communists Mav have 
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already set up a divisional headquarters 
just across the border in Cambodia. 

Saigon’s main problem is that it does 
not ha ve-v enough men to go after the 
two identified communist regiments in the 
delta at the same time. The South 
Vietnamese regular army is holding its 
own against the 273rd in the area of 
Ca Mau but it cannot mount a simul¬ 
taneous operation against the iRth B in 
the Seven Mountains. In the past month 
local government units in the Seven 
Mountains have been forced to evacuate 
in disorder outposts that they had 
painfully captured in the spring. 

Nobody is vet sure what the communists 
mean to do with these new forces. It seems 
clear that the Vietcong’s overriding need 
in the delta is to turn back the govern¬ 
ment’s gradual occupation of the country¬ 
side, and one theory is that the Vietcong 
may try to open a new front based on 
the Seven Mountains and so draw the 
government's already stretched forces 
awav from some of the newly occupied 
areas. Another theory is that the Seven 
Mountains are a staging point for move¬ 
ment deeper into the delta, possibly 
towards the important provinces of Dinh 
Tuong and Kien Hoa, from which 
American combat troops have recently 
been withdrawn. This is the one other 
part of the delta where Vietcong units 
are still showing a cutting edge, and 
recently managed to inflict heavy casual¬ 
ties on a South Vietnamese battalion. 

It is uncertain how well the northern 
troops (the nominally Vietcong 273rd 
regiment is now largely a northern outfit) 
can adapt to warfare in the delta after 
the-big-unit operations and more favour¬ 
able terrain they have lieen used to 
farther north. The Vietcong themselves 
have recognised that the introduction of 
northerners into what until this year was 
a purely, “ southern ” wat in the delta 
has created problems of adaptation all 
s round. Documents have been, captured 
urging the local Vietcong to give a good 
welcopte to the Class CVC recruits, as 
tine northerners are called. There is 
evidence that the delta Vietcong find the 
newly arrived northerners M arrogant" 
and that the Northerners sometimes com¬ 
plain that the southerner* lack revolu¬ 
tionary gumption. The same tensions 
are chronic among northern emigres and 
soulherttei's/cnt Saigon’s side. 







The Ford range extends from 35 to 185 b.h.p. Turbo¬ 
charged, naturally aspirated, straight or vee-form. With 
petrol, diesel and liquid petroleum gas versions of the 
same model. 

High power. Low power. Engines for compressors, 
pumps, generators, earthmoving and .materials 
handling equipment. Proved in use under all; 
conditions. / «. .. 


Ford make them all. And make them all reliable, tough, 
quiet-naming. 

Ford parts are everywhere- There will be dealers with a 
stock ofFord service parts, wherever you are. Ford don’t 
neglect the man who’s got a Ford engine. They’re, 
right therewithbirn. 

From the design stage onwards, Ford cares. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS ,„■ 

BROKEN HILL SOUTH LIMITED 

360 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE,.AUSTRALIA, jooo - 

The annual meeting of Broken Hill South Limited teas held in Melbourne on 
Friday, November 7th, 1969. The Chairman of Directors, Sir Lindesay Clark, 
presided and in the course of his address said: 


FINANCIAL 

The consolidated net profit of 
the Broken Hill South group of 
companies for the year ended 30th 
June, 1969, was $4,0229,000 repre¬ 
senting an increase of $548,000 
over the 1968 result. The parent 
company's net profit was also 
higher at $2,785,000. 

The subsidiary companies, 
Gobar Mines Pty. Ltd. and The 
Electrolytic Refining and Smelting 
Co. of Australia Ltd. had achieved 
higher earnings but there was a 
small fall in the mining surplus at * 
Broken HjlL 

Dividends from listed and non¬ 
subsidiary companies were on a 
par with the previous year. 

Working costs at each of the 
group's production centres con¬ 
tinued to rise. The rising trend 
in costs was of continuing concern 
to the mining industry whose 
products in the main were sold at 
prices determined in world 
markets. 

FUNDS 

The 1968 share issue brought in 
$4,807,000 in application and first 
call receipts. The new money had 
permitted the high rate of field 
exploration to be maintained and 
continued work on the north west 
Queensland phosphate * areas and 
at the same time had restored the 
company's liquid position. The 
improved trading results have also 
contributed to the improved cash 
position and Directors have 
announced that the second call 
of seventy five cents on the new 
issue shares will not be made until 
the 1970 calendar year. 

DIVIDEND 

Dividend No. 128 of 6c per stock 
unit was due for payment on 28th 
November, 1969. 

OPERATIONS AT 
BROKEN HILL 

Ore production for the year 
ending 30th June, 1970, was 
expected to be 220,000 tons of 
grade similar to that for last year. 
Treatment of Mt. Hebbard 
residues was expected to be 
280,000 tons. 

Despite the, extraction of 
207, qoq tons, ore reserves fell only 
75*OQQ tops to stand at 695,009 at 
30th June, 1969, reflecting the 
success of continuing efforts to 
find minor extension* of ore. and 
ore remnant* 

Investigations were continuing 
of various low grade ores within 
the leases at Broken Hill. 


advanced in the southern area. 
The programme?' has defined 
anomalous zones ajmost certainly 
reflecting the presence of rocks of 
the lode horizon.. 

Since the close of the year 
agreements had been completed 
between the Zinc Corporation 
Limited, North Broken Hill 
Limited, and this company for 
exploration of the Angus Kin tore 
area 25 miles south west of Broken 
Hill and the Little Broken Hill 
area 10 miles, south east of Broken 
HiiT. Broken Hill South Limited 
was manager of the Angus Kintore 
area and the Zinc Corporation 
Limited would manage explora¬ 
tion of the Little Broken Hill area. 

Mineral exploration is con¬ 
tinuing Chillagoe (Queensland), 
and has recently commented in 
several areas In Western Australia. 
The search for non-metallic 
minerals had continued at loca¬ 
tions throughout Australia and 
New Zealand. 

KANMANTOO 

At Kanmantoo in South Aus¬ 
tralia, exploration drilling on the 
open cut section of the topper 
orebody had been completed. The 
parties in the project had recently 
announced their decision to begin 
mining by open cut. It was pro¬ 
posed to mine at a rate of 750,000 
tons per annum over 7 years. The 
feed to the concentrator was 
expected to average 1 % copper. 
It was estimated that some $7 
million would be invested over 
a period of 2 years in preparation 
for production. It was expected 
that the operation could be con¬ 
tinued in depth below the bottom 
of the proposed open-cut. 

PHOSPHATE 

Exploration drilling in the 
north west Queensland areas had 
now confirmed the extent of the 
phosphate deposits. In all, more 
than 204,000 ft. in 2,326 drill holes 
and 33 test shafts had been com¬ 
pleted. As a result, current total 
reserves in all deposits exceeded 
2000 million tons of phosphate 
rock, of an overall grade of 17% 
P 3 O b , most of which had already 
been shown to be suitable for 
benefieiation. One third of these 
reserves lay in a northern group of 
deposits^ the largest of which were 
Lady Annie and the adjoining 
Lady Jane deposits and the 
remaining two.thirds were almost 


remained to birdohe but the pro¬ 
gress over the*ytar vyas encourag¬ 
ing: 

BEACH PETROLEUM N.L. 

Significant progress had been 
made in many aspects of Beach 
Petroleum's oil exploration inter¬ 
ests and important new acreage 
had been acquired. 

In South Australia geophysical 
exploration had indicated 3 new 
anticlinal areas on southern Yorke 
Peninsula. Marine seismic surveys 
in St. Vincent Gulf had indicated 
other promising structures. In the 
south east of South Australia a 
farmout had been obtained for an 
additional 61 square miles which 
extended the Mayurra Farmout 
area to the boundary of the Esso 
farmout area. South of Bearhport 
geophysical surveys had indicated 
geological structure of partic ular 
interest in the exploration of the 
Pretty Hill Sands. 

INTERESTS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

In New Zealand, an additional 
564 square miles of offshore area 
had been granted to Tasman 
Petroleum Limited in which Beach 
Petroleum and Broken Hill South 
held a so",, and 8.75% share 
interest respectively. Arrangements 
had been completed for the use by 
New Zealand Aquitaine Petroleum 
Ltd. of the Sedco 135-F drilling 
unit. It is hoped that drilling off¬ 
shore will commence before Easter 
1970. 

Following preliminary geological 
and geophysical studies of the 
Chatham Islands, Tasman Petrol¬ 
eum had applied for a licence 
over approximately 32,700 square 
miles of the Chatham Rise area 
east of the South Island of New 
Zealand. 

COBAR 

Ore production from CSA mine, 
Cobar, increased to 626,530 tons. 
Grade of copper was unchanged 
at 2.1% Gu and 10,204 tons of 
copper metal were shipped out in 
concentrates. The CSA mine 
could now expect to maintain its 
rated production of 60,000 tons 
per month. 

A copper ore zone had been dis- 



Sir Lindetay Clark 


Exploration drilling at Great 
Gobar had confirmed the presence 
of copper mineralisation east of 
the old workings. 

With the support of a producing 
mine with its services and staff, 
Cobar Mines was now able, 
economically, to begin the devel¬ 
opment of other orcbodies and 
proposals for expansion of opera¬ 
tions at Gobat were being 
examined. 

BROKEN HILL SOUTH’S 
OTHER INTERESTS 

Earnings of The Electrolytic 
Refining and . Smelting Company 
of Australia Limited had increased 
sharply, due mainly to gains on 
open market purchases of scrap 
made at the time of rising copper 
prices. 

If overseas and Australian cop¬ 
per prices returned to lower levels, 
losses would be incurred on treat¬ 
ment of scrap, purchased at the 
prevailing higher prices. 

In the 1968 year Alcoa of Aus¬ 
tralia’s consolidated net profit had 
been $5.8 million, more than 
double the 1967 result. 

At Kwinana, W.A., the refinery 
would be producing 1,250,000 tons 
of alumina by the end of 1970. 
After meeting the requirements of 
Alcoa’s aluminium smelter at Point 
Henry, Victoria, the remainder of 
this output was committed for 
export under long term contracts. 

An agreement has been signed 
with the W.A. Government on 
conditions under which a second 
alumina refinery may be estab¬ 
lished by Alcoa in the Pinjarra 
district by 1973. At Point Henry 
the expansion of the smelter 
capacity from 40,000 to 90,000 
tons primary aluminium per 
annum had been completed. 

SUMMARY 

The operations of the Broken 
Hill South group have been well 
maintained into the current year 
to date, with production and 

f jricqs continuing at satisfactory 
evels. Plans are being examined 
for .expansion of the operations 
at Gobar, progress* 19 being made 


covered to the north of the eastern. ] n the Queensland phosphate pro- 


ject, and a hew copper mining 
project - at Kanmantoo , in South 
Australia has been, announced. 


EXPLORATION 
At Broken Hill 


the. regional 

was 


orebody at the CSA miffe. This 
zone had been intersected at the 

_ w ,_,_ ___ _______ 1100 ft. horizpn where several 

entirely in the Duchess deposit to \,intcmctions bad been made over 
the south. ah approximate width of 140 ft. 

Substantial progress had been Exploratory development not 

fnade in preliminary aspects of all ^ only confirmed the continuity of . _ _ 

phases of, mining, treatment tram- this zone to |h$! 1800 ft. htfriftm obtained from The 
port, water supply, etc. 'fiie/j&il &ut aJso inicwct^A'^efher^ftpe Broken Hill South 1 
- AinOUaK to lie Collins Street, 


expaodirare ott ie proje 


COPY OF ADDRESS 

A copy of the full text of the 
Chairman’s Address may be 
Secretary, 
Limited, 300 
Melbourne,- 


geochemical survey was well amounted to $2.9 minion.. Much . east of the eastern orebody, ^ Victoria, 3000. 

The .Broken HfU^fouth group of d^ipaaies CotogWlMigta Prbpir^^'Xteiie^ • $fi|es Exploration Proprietary Limited • 


The Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Company of Australia Limited. 
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India _ 

Marxists on the 

FROM p^NOlA.pM^ON&CNT 

The * gprtrnmeht' which 
rules W«t : »^i|J^f 4 s faTSflfc. apart.' This is 
Indianr ipt&i i ’■'&R?tAnci of ’ the v instability 
of an^ ailiahce iphong partners with 
widely^ dtt^iwciit* political^ kink ... Tne 
strongest ^partner in the ^palitidh, the 
Marxist Coztmmnists, so called to dis¬ 
tinguish : th^in. from the prt^MaitQw 
Communist Part^ ot Iiipa, (CPI), have 
no long-term cbmtpjtoiEiirtt ,#> theunited 
front. Convinced tRaf a; 'revolutionary 
situation is developing in India*, they 
want ; to go forward a Corn their 
“ temporary * and partial uadb^tandiflfr ** 
with bourgeois parties to actibn under 
their owp steam. 1 . 

This is why th& Marxists have nainhi- 
bitions about using their position iri-state 
governments to build Up popular support 
for themselves. Their unconcealed tftlm 
is to get; into office tm their own terrrts 
tlirough a new election as early/ as 
possible*. ^ Marxist state government 
would then be free to battle against the 
restraint# imposed by India's constitution 
and the central government's powers. The 
CPI views these ambitions as adventurism 
which could lead to a crushing right-wing 
riposte, as in Indonesia. 

The immediate reason for the present 
row among the coalition partners in West 
Bengal is the strong-arm tactics which the 
Marxists are using in an effort to control 
both the countryside and the trade unions. 
Backed by a volunteer corps of 50,000, 
the Marxists have got the better of other 
parties in competition for land, held by 
landowners above the prescribed ceilings. 

This land grab, justified on the plea 
that the acquisition of excess land has got 
bogged down in the courts, ha# led to 
fierce inter-party clashes which have taken 
a toll of several hundred lives. Gory 
dashes have also taken place in factories 
and in mines. Self-preservation has 
obliged the CPI and its other partners 
to form a front within a front in an effort 
to compel the Marxists to behave. Mr 
Ajoy Mukherjee, the non-communist chief 
minister who heads a group of rebels from 
the Congress party, hits gone sa fer as to 
lead a three-day hunger strike to iftobilise 
opinion against Marxist lawlessness. 

A month ago the Marxists faced a 
similar situation in Kerala, the only other 
state controlled by a left-wing united front. 
Misjudging their hold on public opinion 
they dared their partners to throw them 
out of office. The partners did just that 
on October 24th. The popular upsurge 
the Marxists expected did not materialise. 
As a result, Kerala- is now governed by a 
front ej^udipg fhe Marxists. This is a 
lesso^»yOI] $ox forget in West Bengal. 
NoWotSi wyAre on the defensive, the 
West Bengal Marxists will probably want 
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Whether it’s cutting 
a Etench bank’s paperwork 



Now clerks in the French bank car 
handle the most complicated import-ex 
port transactions in seconds. 

And cutters in the Japanese glass fac 
tory cut more glass with less work. 

After studying the bank’s problems, ar 
IBM industry specialist in France helpec 
set up an IBM Teleprocessing system. 

Now, an operator simply types the cus 
tomer’s account number on her keyboarc 
terminal. Instantly. Teleprocessing pro 
jects the customer's account record on t 
video screen by her desk. Then she enten 
the transaction on her keyboard, sees the 
updated account on the screen, and re 
turns the records to the computer files 
automatically. 

Working with a Japanese glass cutter 
another systems engineer helped install 
an IBM system which not only determines 
efficient trimming patterns on every plate 
of glass, but cuts, sorts, and passes it to 
packaging. All automatically. 

From France to Japan, IBM industry 
specialists are finding new ways to make 
jobs easier. And the knowledge they gain 
adds to IBM’q worldwide fundt>f experi¬ 
ence. Experience available to IBM people 
in Britain, where it can help them make 
your job easier, too. 






the Arab boat. 'That is why the PLO * 
promptly sent a delegation to juwestigate i 
the recent;'dash at Nabatiyeh, a refugee r 
camp in southern Lebanon, where there 
were , casualties among both the coni- i 
mandos and the Lebanese anny. If it is ' 
found that one of these small groups is 
trying to wreck the agreement between 
the Lebanese commander-in-chief and 
Arafat, signed in Cairo on November 3rd, ‘ 
Fatah itself will certainly take action 
against the group. One such group was 
persuaded to end its existence a month or 
two ago by effective but unspecified 
means. 

Undoubtedly Fatah is trying to impose 
political cohesion on the resistance move¬ 
ment. Its pragmatic approach is dictated 
mainly by finance ; Fatah gets between 
£50,000 and £100,000 monthly from 
Saudi Arabia and virtually all Kuwait's 
contribution to the resistance. The 
Saudi foreign minister reminded every¬ 
body publicly last week that financial 
support would continue unless someone 
decided to interfere with the flow of oil. 



Neighbourhood victim 


Israel 


Honest Moshe 


h^ck." Ho nation iwhic^ .territories 
to talp'tJvs Aha^ricm ,SQntimfe 

Russian* over hn v Aiab^I*i*elt'^ce^On 
Wednesday Mr Toieph Sis^b, wflo has 
been conducting me American si^e of the 
talks* spoke gloomily of hkpdehihg 
attitudes of both. Arabs andTjr*ettt~-*nd, 
for the first time, of Ru^i£*s lack:/of 
co-operation. ; \ • * 

But what will Russia have to say about 
rejsorts that a British subsidiary of 
the, American company, King Resources, 
has been assisting Israel in hunting for oil 
in the offshore waters' (both in the 
Mediterranean and in the Gulf of Suez) 
of the occupied Sinai peninsula, and 
a Canadian company, Renting, has been 
awarded a contract to start drilling ? 
Is Sinai then stifl negotiable? N^r Eban 
will be hard-pressed to. keep his own 
statements as honest as Mr Dayan’$ almost 
always are. 

Spain 


This remark was directed at the growing 
pressure from Palestinians for some sort 
of action against western oil interests as 
the only means to make the United States 
modify its support for Israel. 

There has never been a period when 
America’s reputation was so low in the 
Arab world. This reflects seriously on the 
position of King Hussein and King Faisal, 
both of whom are regarded as pl'o-westem. 
There will certainly be a demand at the 
Rabat Aral) summit next month for a 
total commitment to Russia for arms. It 
is described as treachery for Jordan not 
to buy aircraft from Russia when its air 
force is almost non-existent. Mr Talhouni 
told parliament that “ Jordan would 
shortly be able to defend its skies ”— 
and this promise had better not be pie 
in the sky. 
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The Israelis deny that Mr Moshe Dayan’s 
description of counter-insurgency methods 
as “ neighbourhood punishment ” has 
caused a furore within the government. 
All that happened, apparently, was that 
various of Mr Dayan’s colleagues, includ¬ 
ing Mr Abba Eban, thought the phrase, 
used at a press conference on November 
12tli, unfortunate ; Mr Dayan is said to 
have agreed that from a public-relations 
point of view he had put his foot in it. 

Unfortunate, perhaps, but not 
inaccurate. Israel’s recent demolition of 
houses and shops in Gaza and Hebron 
took it out on the neighbourhood all 
right, though “ reprisal ” is possibly more 
exact than “ punishment.” In an explan¬ 
atory statement the day after the press 
conference, Mrs Go>lda Meir said the only 
Arabs to suffer were those who gave 
44 shelter, cover or assistance ” to the 
terrorists. But since cover includes declin¬ 
ing to give information about an actual or 
suspected terrorist to the Israeli security 
forces, it is not difficult, given the circum¬ 
stances of military occupation, to find a 
whole street, or whole village, guilty. A 
senior Israeli officer confirmed this week 
that the policy, as described by Dayan, 
was to continue. 

Mr Dayan, as defence minister, is 
concerned with a security problem which 
is already bad and is growing worse. Arab 
resistance to Israel’s open-ended occupa¬ 
tion leads to harsher counter-measures, 
which in turn lead to more bitter resist¬ 
ance. Mr Eban, as foreign minister, is 
concerned with the effect al| this has on 
the Americans. And One way and another 
it has not bepn Mr Eban’s week. 

On November 23rd, in a prerecorded 
television interview for American viewers, 
Mrs Meir stressed the qualifications to 
Mr Eban’s proipisethat everything would 
be negotiable it only the Arabs would talk 
face-to-face., " No Jordanian flag Will 
ever fly over Jerusalem again,** said Mrs 
Meir, “And there are some territories 
which for our security we can never give 


It's what happens 
inside that matters 

Within a month of taking office the new 
Spanish government has shown signs that 
it is prepared to be more flexible in its 
foreign policy. A start has been made on 
taking the heat from the dispute over 
Gibraltar and the government certainly 
hopes to create a more acceptable image 
in the eyes of west European governments 
as it seeks some form of association with 
the European Economic Community. Yet 
the deep reservations European govern¬ 
ments ' and * institutions hold about 
embracing Spain stem from the internal 
system of the country rather than from 
its past foreign policies. 

The Spanish government already has 
before it one issue by which it can be 
judged.. Last March a study group from 
the International Labour Organisation 
visited Spain to examine the kroour and 
trade union, situation. It heart) many 
allegations or ill-treatment and torture of 
people arrested for political offences, And 
these if brought before the "minister of 
justice, Sr Antonio Maria Oriol, and the 
attorney-general. The grdup was assured 
that any such behaviour was contrary to 
official policy and subject to severe penal¬ 
ties. The attorney-general went so far as 
to promise to prosecute vigorously any case 
brought to bis notice which was supported 
by specific evidence. In April the vice- 
president, Admiral Carrero Blanco, con¬ 
firmed these assurances in the Cortes. 

.The minister of justice, who was one pf 
the few to remain in his post yriien 
General Franco reformed his government 
on October 29th, has now got the evidence 
requested by the attorney-general,\ Qn 
September idfcti . the International Con¬ 
federation of Free Trade Unionp sent to 
both men copies of signed statements by 
some of the political prisoners being, held 
in Basauri prison in the Basque pipv&ce 
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of Vizcaya. They allege they were 
beaten, tortured and subjected to unbear¬ 
able psychological pressures over long 
periods during the time of their interroga¬ 
tion by officers of the social brigade 
(political police), the civil guanl and in 
some cases even by members of the mili¬ 
tary court that was to try them, Sonic qf 
the prisoners identified their torturers by 
name. The confederation published this 
evidence last week after waiting two 
months to hear from Madrid that these 
allegations were being investigated. 
Nothing has been heard. 

The regime’s determination to staiftj) 
out all traces of Basque separatism by 
force has meant that over the past six 
months 147 Basques have been brought 
to trial, 65 of them before military courts. 
The proceedings of these courts have been 
denounced by Spanish lawyers who have 
not been allowed even to speak with the 
defendants until two months after their 
arrest and have been kept in ignorance 
of the charges against them until four 
hours before the trials. More than 70 
Basques are now awaiting trial and it is 
expected that up to 12 of the alleged 
ringleaders of ETA, the militant Basque 
national movement, may be sentenced to 
death when they come before the military' 
court early next year. 

One of the first acts of the new govern¬ 
ment was to commute the death sentence 
passed by the Burgos military court on 
Antonio Atrizabalaga (accused of placing 
a small bomb, which did not go off, under 
an unoccupied police car) to 30 years’ 
imprisonment. This was done in response 
to an appeal from the International Com¬ 
mission of Jurists. The Spanish govern¬ 
ment has shown itself sensitive to inter¬ 
national opinion ; the need now is for it 
to investigate the charges against its 
security forces and to assure fairer trials 
for its prisoners. 

Italy _ 

Hope for 

matrimonial outlaws 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT " 

This week will be decisive in the struggle 
to introduce diVorce in Italy. On .Saturday 
the deputies are to vote on the divorce 
bill they have beta discussing since May. 
Although most of the 104 speakers in 
this marathon debate were Christian 
Democrats, who oppose divorce on 
principle, the party’s original intention 
to obstruct the bill by filibustering was 
dropped. A supreme effort to throw the 
bill otit wRS made on Wednesday when 
the house voted on a motion signed by 
all 265 Christian Democrat deputies. This 
motion was rejected by 322 votes to 290. 
Christian Democrats apart, the ohly 
political party to oppose the bill is the 
neo-fascist MSI, which does sb for tactical, 
'not for tdep^gical*' reasons.*A decisive 
factor Has bln th£ decision of the Liberal 
party to; 1 #§r untaimously in favour. The 



The * Pontis beat the /aw by changing 
citizenship 


bill is expected to pass by about 330 votes 
to 300 if there are no defections. It must 
then go to the senate, and the chances 
are that it may become law this session. 

The fight is not over yet, but the 
prospect is fair and there are signs that 
Catholic opposition is weakening. The 
higher clergy** still regard; divorce as 
anathema but the church as a whole is 
less adamant and even in Italy priests 
have been heard to say that divorce is a 
matter for private conscience. The 
church’s divorce court, the Sacra Rota, 
claims to have been more generous of 
late in granting annulments in Italy and 
boasts that mapy cases have been heard 
gratis—which does not free the petitioners 
from paying lawyers’ fees. 

But tne figures quoted by the Sacra 
Rota, some 960 annulments granted out 
pf 1,400 requests in five years, are less 
impressive when set against the tens of 
thousands of broken marriages and the 
ever increasing number of legal separa¬ 
tions, which Italian law concedes for the 
modest siim of five shillings but which 
do not allow either party to remarry or 
even to escape the Adultery laws. Only 
those who were married in church can 
hope for aft annplftient leading to the 
legal right to remarry ; marriages per¬ 
formed by the civil authority alone are 
unbreakable. This is the paradoxical 
effect of the 1929 concordat and its 
incorporation in the 1948 Italian con¬ 
stitution. 

Should the divorce bill pass, the 
Christian Democrats^ may still have 
recourse to a referendum for its abroga¬ 
tion. To do this they must hurry »through 
a bill to implement the referendum —An 
institution foreseen in the constitution but 
never perfedted. Originally the Christian 
Democrats consented to discuss divorce 
only on condition that the referendum 
should be introduced at ; the time. 
But it is doubtful whether they 1 wifi Con¬ 
tinue to press this line. The question raises 
a constitutional issue Which was brought 
up by the Liberals in the present debate. 
Should the nation, through a referendum, 


repeal a law only recently pieutad by 
parliament, the inference would be that 
parliament does not truly represent the 
people. The chambers would have to 
be dissolved and parliament as an 
institution would be seriously weakened. 

Italy is no longer the predominantly 
rural nation it was 20 years ago. Emigra¬ 
tion and the great internal migrations have 
broken up thousands of homes. It is 
assumed that at least half a million 
Italians are living unmarried outside the 
law. The tragedy for these matrimonial 
outlaws is that Italian legislation does not 
allow a married man or woman to 
recognise a tthild born out of wedlock. A 
married woman cannot even give such 
a child her maiden name. It *iu& be 
registered either as the child of the legal 
husband or as the child of unknown 
parents. This archaic and cruel law is 
the cause of untold hardship. Often, put 
of spite, a legal father has removed a 
child from its natural home. Even more 
often the courts have assigned a disputed 
child to an institution, which means in 
fact that it is handed over to the care 
of priests or nuns. 

In a last-minute effort to stave off the 
divorce bill the Christian Democrats 
offered to revise family legislation instead. 
Had the centre-left coalition still been 
alive 'they might possibly have succeeded 
in their aim. But today they are alone in 
government and all the political parties 
are worried about their voters and the 
fact that public opinion is manifestly 
swinging over in favour of divorce. In the 
past neither the Socialists nor the Com¬ 
munists have )>een particularly sensitive 
about the human rights issue involved. 
Signor Nenni once said that divorce was 
a matter which might worry Voltairean 
intellectuals. He would not dare say so 
today. 

Japan 

The army grows up 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

Japan is finally going to get back a 
major piece of territory which if lost as 
a result of the last war. According to an 
agreement reached in Washington last 
weekend by the Japanese prime minister, 
Mr Sato, and President Nixon, America 
will return Okinawa and the • Ryukyu 
islands to J&pan in 1972. From then op, 
the 39 American; bases on the island* will 
be subject to the same liftiifations as;those 
imposed on bases on the home islands— 
that is, the Americans will have to consult 
the Japanese before using the phases for 
anything more important than routine 
reconnaissance flights. 

This clause may well be ldosely inter¬ 
preted after. 1972, especially If crisis 
blows up'in Korea; but the importapt 
thing for the Japanese U that' their 
authority will be recognised*^Although tfie 
agreement contained no ipcttjfi$jaa##vanCe 
about the removal ofnucledr -Mfc&pops 
from Okinawa—the Americans ha ve n ever 
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Now people can fly Eastern Airlines from the Pacific. And the Atlantic! 
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Eastern cities like New York, Boston, Philadelphia* And with holiday places like 
Florida, San Juan and the Bahamas. 

With Eastern Airlines you get that 
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lee-off London 12*15 everyday.lbuchdown 
Jeddah and the Gulf the same night 

The name of the game is convenience. From Beirut, MEA’s interlocking schedule gives you 
no-delay connections to Gulf Ports and City Centres throughout the Middle East. 

We're as Business-minded as you are. That’s why we carry freight on all our services. 
And why you'll find round-the-clock representation at all the Airports we serve. 

But we’re pfeasure-mindod too. Beirut's the most ideal relaxation spot in the 
Middle East. Why not stop over? Your Travel Agent will tell . 

you about Beirut-centred inclusive Lebanon Tours, too. 
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admitted that they have any there—the 
Japanese government, appeared satisfied 


Japanese government, appeared satined 
with this semantic solution. ' ’ 

The return of Okinawa mil necessitate 
an expansion of Japan’s defence effort 
Under the next five-year plan starting 
in 1972, the navy will be increased so 
that naval units, helped by anti-submarine 
aircraft patrols, can cruise in the Ryukyu 
islands. The ships will remain small— 
Japan’s largest vessel is a 3,100-tonner— 
but their numbers will be greatly 
increased. There is talk in Tokyo of 
increasing the number of F4 Phantoms 
for the *air self-defence force, so that a 
squadron can be stationed on Okinawa 
and still leave the force in the home 
islands as large as originally intended— 
about 104 Phantoms by 1977. 

Although total defence spending in the 
five-year plan will be roughly double that 
of the previous plan, it will still come to 
only about £5,000 million. But Japan 
gets more defence for its money than 
Britain does ; servicemen’s pay is about 
a third of Britain’s, and the civilian tail 
is much smaller. 


Kenya 

New faces, ,ul 
same party 

■ -L-, ,,. ; .M.., ,‘n „„ , mV,,.... 

FROM OOft NAIROBI CORRESPONDENT 

For; voters in a one-party state, Kenyans 
wilt have a remarkably wide choice 
when they go to the polls next Saturday, 
December 6th. More than 600 candidates 
will be contesting the primary elections in 
158 constituencies. The election proper is 
only a formality. In the primaries voters 
choose the party candidate for the 
general election but with the only oppo¬ 
sition party, the Luo-dominated Kenya 
Peopled Union, having been banned four 
weeks ago, the choice, of the Kenya 
African National Union will.be unopposed. 

In only 11 seats at the primaries will 
there be no contest, including those held 
by President Keny&tta, Vice-President 
Moi, and Mr Matano, the acting secretary 
general of Kanu. At least three cabinet 
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industry. Only in the agriculturally rich 
central and eastern provinces, peopled 
predominantly by Bantu, and around 
Mombasa on the coast, has there been 
any apparent change for the better in the 
six years since Britain pulled out. 

Throughout this time Kanu has ruled, 
and it has made sure that it will go on 
ruling for another five» years by allowing 
only Kanu candidates to contest this first 
post-independence general election. 
Several efforts were made to launch third 


The defence forces do little except train 
for the time being. Only the air force 
has much contact with the “enemy,” 
intercepting about 400 Russian aircraft 
that fly too close to Japan each year. The 
army and navy help in flood control and 
other domestic tasks, wateh coastal 
waters and go on occasional ]pnf cruises. 

Despite the limited opportunities to see 
the world Japan’s armed forces have few 
difficulties in finding volunteers. Morale 
is high. But there are two problems stem¬ 
ming from the last war which are like 
those in west Germany. The first is the 
generation gap. All senior officers served 
during the last war ; but from the rank 
of colonel down officers are of postwar 
vintage. They matured under the peace 
constitution, and to them the idea of 
“ patriotism ” is something of a joke. They 
are far more flexible than their seniors, 
and more realistic about the military role 
that Japan can play. 

The second problem is the serious lack 
of non-commissioned officers. Many of 
the volunteers acquire technical skills 
such as lorry-driving, welding and simple 
engineering and then return to civilian 
life, where wages are rising at the rate 
of 15 per cent a year. Despite the relative 
ease of recruitment the ground forces 
are still more than 5,000 short of their 
authorised total of 170,000. 

Japan’s defence policy has never Been 
elaborated in any detail. Nor has the 
threat which the defence forces are sup¬ 
posed to meet. Last month the Japanese 
revealed the suspicion that they were in 
range of Chinese nuclear missiles for the 
first time. A defence white paper is 
expected to be completed this year or 
early in 1970. One change that is defi¬ 
nitely On the: w$y is the upgrading of the 
self-defence y/To ministry In 
another. $$ndbplrc* boost folr the' jammed 
forces sehiof Officers were recently ■per¬ 
mitted to meet the emperor on an official 
occasion for the first time since the war* 


ministers and some 40 MPs are thought 
to have only an outside chance of being 
returned. Thus there^ will be many new 
faces in the next natibnal assembly. But 
the nation’s underlying problems will 
remain the same. 

The key issues—the question of who 
will succeed President Kenyatta and the 
split between the Kikuyu and their Bantu 
allies, the Kalenjin and the Kamha, on 
the one side and the remainder of the 
country, particularly the Nilotic Luo, on 
the other—will not be resolved at the 
polls. The choice of a successor to 
Kenyatta seems to rest between five men, 
with Vice-President Moi, a Kalenjin, the 
most likely candidate. But neither he nor 
any other contender has the personal 
magnetism of Kenyatta and none of 
them seems capable of healing the tribal 
breach which was brought to a head with 
the assassination of Tom Mboya, a Luo, 
by a Kikuyu in July. The situation,,was 
made worse by the politically motivated 
oath-taking among the Kikuyu and by the 
inter-tribal fighting that went with it. 

The detention of 18 members of the 
KPU, including the party’s president, Mr 
Oginga Odinga, and the subsequent ban' 
on the party were a bid to contain tribal¬ 
ism by putting an end to its most obvious 
manifestation, a tribally based opposition 
party. But this, together with the 
shootings at Kisumu * in which at least 
nine people died during a visit to the 
town by President Kenyatta, has made 
the Luo feel still more embattled. 

This disaffection is not confined to the 
Luo. The ancient tribal rivalries might 
have been forgotten if independence had 
brought with it rapid economic and social 
development. But there are still vast 
inequalities pf wealth. The average 
annual money income head is .£37 10s 
in a couritry where MPs are paid a basic 
and where expatriates, few of 
whom earn less than £2,000, still occupy 
manyof the key posts in commerce and 


parties, but each time the parties were 
denied registration. An unofficial opposi¬ 
tion, made up predominantly of MPs 
representing the smaller tribes^ already 
exists within Kanu. This will be increased 
on election day, not least by the return to 
parliament of seven new Luo MPs who 
will succeed the detained KPU members 
who represented Luo constituencies. How 
active this opposition will be fallowed to 
be is one of the, many open questions in 
Kenya. But the most important question, 
which no election can answer, is still : 
after Kenyatta, what ? 

Malawi _ 

4 Judges, 1 Exodus 

Changes in the legal code,, passed by 
Malawi’s parliament two weeks ago, 
caused the resignation last weekend of 
the country’s four High Court judges. 
In a joint statement the four judges, 
all British, said . that they could not 
<( believe that justice would be adequately 
safeguarded” under the new law, which 
allows many more cases—including capi¬ 
tal ones—to be tried by local courts. 
The act also empowers Resident Banda 
to deny appeals from the local courts to 
the High Court. 

The new law is said to accord more 
to the traditions of African justice, in 
which circumstantial evidence is sufficient 
proof of guilt. It is designed to circum¬ 
vent the “useless technicalities” behind 
which Dr Banda says criminals** could 
escape conviction. By emasculating the 
High Court it falls very far short of the 
British standards upon which Malawi’s 
system of justice is based. But, in fairness 
to Dr Banda, k ■ should be said that 
this law has not been enacted with a view 
to getting rid. of political opponents ^ it 
appears to be what his people want. ^ 










In a world of mounting competition it pays 
to Ibdk for quality. For centuries (Wdeholm 
has been making higb claasproduqts. Udde- 
hoim steels -stainless, tpbrsteel, tubes and 
cold drawn strip - dfeavaiiabie in a wide . 
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choice of grades for the manufacture of 
tools; instruments and machine components 
that have 40 meet to-day’s rigid require¬ 


ments. 
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COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 
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revived the id#* of “agrotowns,” whidi 
Mr Kjbuushchev once dreamed' up wnife 
Stalin .was still alive. Both the new draft 
statute" for the collective farms and the 
official speeches at the congress make Tt 
plain thfct collective, as opposed to state, 
property is here to stay for quite a time. 
The farmers were also assured that their 
private plots—i.a acres of land, a cow, a 
couple of pigs and some hens—will 
survive for a long time. Even if building 
problems should make it necessary to 
collect people in a central village, the 
farmers will still be allowed to keep their 
plots on the outskirts. But there will be no 
sudden concessions to private enterprise. 

The very size of the collective farms 
now raises organisational issues. In the 
discussion in the press and elsewhere 
before the congress, there was a great deal 
of questioning .about how much initiative 
should, be aJMved to the fewest organ-*-* 
the link, a group. of about a dozen 
farmers ; how much to the brigade, whiclr 
covers a whole village ; and how much 
to the collective ai j a whole. Significantly 
no reference whs made, to experiments, 
such as the one about which .there was 
so much fuss three years ago, in Which a 
group of farmers ,.w*re giyen land and 
equipment and, were - allowed to rjuh 
things their pwn way. It looks as if the 
congress will inaugurate no radical 
departures one way or the other. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet Readers can¬ 
not argue that it is a case of leaving well 
alone. Farming is? still one of the weakest 
sectors of die Soviet economy, and it 
responds badly to treatment. Mr Brezhnev 
could not even give the congress any 
good news about mis year’s grain harvest, 
which has been plagued by bad weather 
Something below 150 million tons is not 
a disaster, but it is far from the target 
set by the planners. 

But the backwardness of Soviet 
farming is best seen when looking at 
productivity and employment. In most 
(ndustrialised Western states, farm 
employment tends to fall below 10 per 
cent of the total labour force and even 
so the ,pri>blcm is one of agricultural* 
surpiUfkfc In the Soviet Union the share v 
ip^agficultui* ift the labour force i» 
closer to 30 per cent and yet the trouble t 
as shortages, not surpluses Although 
its pOpUlktlon ^balance has now been 


tilted in favour of the towns, Russia is 
.still ,almost a senii-rrural country. ^ r 

;-M^'Jirezbndv suggested 4^ should 
.^ central council. Tt rtmains to be^n 
^What povyers wijj'be given to this ccAmcii 
ahd what role will be lafttqthe ministry 
qf agriculture. Bu^ it rrtay v be suggested' 
(airiv safely that this third congress of, 
Collective farms will mark a consolidation 
•^ ek^ting trends lather than any bold 
ingW^ja^'partures. The Soviet v leaders are 
' on a mixture of machinery, 

^fertilisers and incentives, a& well as on 
StiAWe/ to extricate themselves from one of 
ihe worst messes bequeathed to them by 
Sta^n. Forty years after he collectivised 
v the firms, Russia is still paying,the price* 
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China 
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The sweet pain 
of those bullets 


Question : Why did Mao Tse-tung launch 
the cultural revolution ? 

Answer : To purge the Chinese communist 
party of revisionism. 

Question : Why did China’s party officials 
turn revisionist? 

Answer : Because they were divorced from 
manual labour and therefore became sus¬ 
ceptible to the. sugar-coated bullets of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The moral of this lesson in contem¬ 
porary history, which the People’s Daily 
preached last week, is self-evident. If a 
.resurgence of revisionism is to be preven¬ 
ted, all Chinese officials must put their 
shoulders to the plough. Mao first ordered 
party cadres to leave their desks over a 
year ago when the winding-up phase of 
cthe cultural revolution began. Today, in 
"a period'that could be described as’the 
restoration of normality, the need for 
. cadres to do manual labour has become 
the subject of a major campaign. 

The methods of the campaign are radi- 
cal. Thousands of party offi^us ftaye been 
shipped off to labour camps''jcalled May 
7th Cadre Schools (named after,,a cnaptst 
directive) where they construct tJuSir own 
living quarters and clear wasteland while ■ 
relearning the thoughts of Mao. TjiotH 
sands or probably tens of thousand^jnore 
have been assigned to work in farms ana 
factories. All this is meant as a kind of 
thought reform* But it is also part of a 
serious effort to get China's, administration 
functioning again. 

For the moment, the organisational side 
of this administrative revival seims tb be 
taking a back seat. The rebuilding of the 
communist party continues at a snail’s 
pace with a sprinkling of new party 
branches cropping up bitf only aJL tfye ^ 
lowest levels^ Peking seemf^M^ dqptyir 
that its first priority is 
effective leadership it canmm the onraaif 
and organisations it already Kai. Herlce 
the drive for “ better troops and simpler.. 
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administration. 1 ” * 

„ < Tfe dPSR^ich of a jarge number of 

- coofeat-the 

tjpeal; 

.-have; beerf- glfeved'^^fllirtom 
v latitude in O^amsifig their £^^gedun-< 
\^dancfe$‘' fording Ho local «S$ftioaij 
1 One of the! rites*. popular nttthod&seemsj 
to* bea rotation system whereby: ^ third? 
; 1 of "’(ha cadres handle the 
while \ doing an / hour's labour % davi 
. another third Carries, out field fevesu-j 
gations while doing half a da/sjlabotiff 
, and the remaining third issentoffto do* 
manual labour full-time* V ; $ 

In order to free such fergevndinbere 
Of cadres for labour, Peking haa ordained 
that both paper work and ipeejtings are 
to be cut down to the strictly esttntiali 
But for all the present imperatives about 
shorter meetings and reports, this part o^ 
the ■ 11 simpler administration ” drive seem* 
doomed from the start. 

The problem is that it runs head-on 
into a parallel campaign on another 
cultural revolutionary theme—the so-i 
called struggle-criticism-transformation 
drive. Two recent broadcasts from Shens$ 
province illustrate this contradiction. 
Three days after a comrhentator had 
denounced the undue length and 
frequency of local meetings, another 
broadcast proudly announced that the 
local struggle drive had been so successful 
4 that 5,poo .meetings involving. 260,00b 
people had been held in only 20 days and 
in the' same time local activists had 
written 56,000 articles. 

Peking is clearly trying to draw a line 
between this blunderbuss approach of mass 
campaigns and the much more careful 
conservative style of leadership it is advo 7 
eating for day-to-day administration. The 
People’s Daily spelled out some guidelines 
for cadres earlier this month* Local 
officials are to test out policies in a few 
experimental units and then, gradually 
extend them to a third of the area they 
govern befqre attempting to apply them 
v wholesale* Readers are also told to b 4 
flexible in their planning and, they are 
specifically instructed 'to't^d^^pceni for 
the welUbeing of,the masses, allowing fot 
alternate periods of work The 

..need for ‘ rest, has'% not jbfeen nphtioned 
since before the cultural rtevolutSom J 
But if life is to be somew^fsofter for 
-'•'the' masses,, cadres beei 

reminded that they are *expectfed to b$ 
models of maoist austerity. Red Flak 
’ recently attacked “ the erroneous ideas of 
going after fame, position and salaries f 
, that persist from the Liu Shao-chi erat 
Cadres are Still insisting on what they 
consider to*be the perquisites of rank? 
working in big offices, riding in big carp 
and sitting in the front rows at the opera 
These, Red Flag warns, are the very sugar)* 

. coated bullets (bat Mao^, \^^mlking 

proves Ineffective,' mere^if uri me mow '■ 
v drastic cure Of " another eultum 

- revolution./ . .i 
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, International Standard Electric Corporation 

6 ^% Convertible Sinking Fikd Debentures due 1989 
Convertible on and after May 15,1970, into Common Stock of 

International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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What's on the other side of the 
economic valley? 

Washington. DC 


Scepticism about the ability of the 
American government to check the over- 
active economy and later to reduce the 
rate of inflation, by its determined policy 
of fiscal and monetary restraint, is 
remarkably pervasive. It is reflected most 
visibly in the bond market, which con¬ 
tinues to sag almost daily, pushing interest 
rates to unheard-of levels. It is not only 
astonishing buj also worrying when it is 
difficult to sell a highly rated utility bond 
with an interest yield of nearly 9 per cent. 
So far the situation falls short of panic. 
Meanwhile the scepticism, which is not 
limited to the financial markets, has three 
sources. 

First, there is the knowledge that fiscal 
policy will unavoidably be less restrictive 
next year—something that pains the 
Administration as much as anyone but 
which it* feels that it cannot, in practice, 
do anything about. Even though there 
will almost certainly be a further reduc¬ 
tion in defence spending, total oudays 
in the Budget will climb to about $200 
billion from $193 billion this year, largely 
because of increases in charges such as 
interest on the national debt and health 
insurance benefits over which the govern¬ 
ment has no immediate control. The rise 
would not be so troublesome but for the 
fact that the surcharge on* income taxes 
wfll disappear by mid-year. If it is asked 
why it is not proposed to extend the 
surcharge, the answer is that the perform¬ 
ance of Congress in 1967, 1968 ahd 1969 
on tax matters has* been such as to 
render such a request by the President 
quite forlorn and hopeless. 

The practical result will be that the 
losi' of income from* the surcharge < will 
nearly offset the increase from economic 
growth, which will be more sluggish Jhari 
normal: 1 Estimated revenues, *t . about 


$200 billion, will barely match expendi¬ 
tures, when a sizeable surplus would have 
been desirable. What is more, Congress 
is all but certain to vote an increase in 
social security benefits for the old larger* 
and with an earlier effective date, than 
the President has requested ; this will 
come on top of Congress’s other moves, 
already in train this year, to push up 
expenditures or fail to provide revenues, 
as in the case of the requested increase 
in postal charges. It is becoming more 
and more evident that a sensible, orderly 
fiscal policy is really not possible in the 
Unitea States, given the procedures of, 
and. 1 the confused nature of power in, 
Congress. 

Second, there continues to be a wide¬ 
spread public belief that the real 
inflationary problem is wages and not 
such mysterious things as the money 
supply or the deficit or surplus in the 
federal government’s budget. It is quite 
true that wages this year have been going 
up at an annual rate of about 7 per cent 
and that this inevitably contributes to 
higher costs. But it is overlooked that, 
while the number of workers due to be 
affected by major bargaining settlements 
in 1970 is double that of 1968, it is still 
less than to per cent of the labour force. 
As jobs becqme harder to jjel, as they 
surely will, the rate at * which average 
wages go up will taper off* if history is 
any guide, though this will not happen 
quickly. Only a quarter the labour 
force belongs to trade unions. There will 
inevitably be a. 11 cost push™, in 1970, but 
profit* are as likely to suffer as is the 
price Jevel. In any case* the record of 
the patt ^eachet. that a duggi&economy , 
invariably slows inflation* although with a 
time lag* wage push or*no wage,push. 

Lastly, and .perhaps mpst important, 


the scepticism reflects what is becoming 
known as the problem of the “ Other side 
of the valley.” This is the belief that the 
government, and specifically the Nixon 
government, simply will not let an 
economic slowdown last very long or 
unemployment rise very much, particu¬ 
larly in an election year ; so the policy 
will shift to one of pumping up demand 
again as it has in the past. If that is 
what a businessman believes, he goes on 
investing in new plant and equipment— 
the preliminary surveys show that another 
increase of 8 to 9 per cent is planned 
next year—and acting as if inflation will 
be permanent. But those* Who think this 
way may be fooled. Mr Pant M^Gmeken, 
the chairman of the President’s. Council 
of Economic Advisers, addressed himself 
to precisely the “ valley ” problem in an 
address to a conference of businessmen 
called by the White House on November 
21st, telling them that the mistake of the 
past would not* be repeated. When policy 
shifted, “ as it inevitably will,” Mr 
McCracken said, management of demand 
would be such that 
the annual increase in expenditures U> 
purchase output is not going to be on this 
[recent] 8-10 per cent per year path ; it 
will be at an ongoing rate that is several 
percentage points below that pace, or 5 to 
6 per cent. 

This meant that either the rate of inflation 
or the rate of growth would have to give. 

What Mr McCracken says, essentially, 
is that the Administration not only is not 
going itself to rush into an expansionary 
fiscal policy at the first sign of trouble, but 
that it also counts on the Federal Reserve 
System for the same degree of calm. The 
real test next year will be for the central 
bank more than for the President. Except 
for some modest room for manoeuvre 
in a few areas such as expenditures or 
construction, fiscal policy will be essentially 
fixed by January. The question is not 
whether the Federal Reserve will af some 
point moderate its policy of imm^talry 
restraint—it surqjy will—but whetnejv for 
the first time, it will shift only f slightly 
instead of massively. If the cefitra babk 
permits the various monetary “aggre- 
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gates ’* such as money supply to start 
growing again, that will not in itself be 
k sign of p&rric or a prescription for a 
new burst of inflation ; this would be the 
case only if, as in the past, money and 
credit were pumped up at annual rates of 
7 or 8 per cent or even more. 

In any event, the top men in govern¬ 
ment (though not all of the permanent 
civil servants) are calmly confident that 
the policy of restraint will work on 
schedule and they are reasonably certain 
that the Federal Reserve Board under its 
new chairman, Dr Arthur Burns, will stay 
the course. They feel this way in spite 
of the inevitable, moderate softening of 
fiscal policy. Mr Herbert Stein, a member 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
notes the amazingly mild response of the 
economy to the massive swing in the 
Budget from a deficit of $25 billion in the 
1968 fiscal year to a surplus of $3 billion 
in the year which ended last June and 
adds: 

What is astonishing is that after the 
experience of the past year, this prospective 
shift in the budget position [for next year] 
should be assigned as much weight as it 
commonly is in appraising the outlook for 
inflation. 

Citing what is, in his view, far more 
important, the restraint on the growth of 
money and credit, Mr Stein says calmly 
that one can be quite confident that 

continuation of these policies will reduce the 
rate of inflation . . . there is no record of 
long continuation of the present rate of 
inflation with anything like the present 
degree of restraint. 

Assuming, then, that the sceptics are 
wrong and the government right, what 
sort of profile of the economy is implied ? 
The indicators show that the slowdown 
is already beginning and the Administra¬ 
tion foresees virtually no real growth of 
the gross national product next year, at 
least in the first half, with some resump¬ 
tion of growth in the second half but not 
a very rapid one. It will be an “ uncom¬ 
fortable ” and “ painful ” year, says Mr 
McCracken. No one will even whisper 
publicly what unemployment rates are 
implied in this forecast but a rise to at 
least 4.5 per cent of the labour force is 
a strong possibility. This need not mean 
greatly increased hardship, in the form 
of an increase in the number of the long¬ 
term unemployed, nor need it aggravate 
the sooial-radal-urban problem. As it 
happens, the increase in joblessness that 
has already occurred in the past year was 
entirely among whites. Nor has any 
relationship been established between 
small eh^pges in the rate of unemploy¬ 
ment'anc{ .unrest in the ghettos. Indeed, 
such unrest in the past has usually come 
at times of boom and rock-bottom 
unemployment. 

tfone the less, any rise at all in 
unemployment will lead to cries of alarm 
by the opposition Democrats, whose main 
pq)itifcaV weapon remains tfce ‘ association 
Hi; thS 4 public mind of ReA^licaris with 
recession and high dnempliyment. That 
is Why the teft jpt the Prefe<||fit Will be 
so ievere^-patticUlarl^ if the economy 


slows even more than anticipated, or tilts 
into a mild recession, and if unemploy¬ 
ment rises to 5 per cent or more of the 
labour force, which is quite possible. The 
11 other side of the valley ”—and the 
danger that too rapid reaction will again 
revive inflationary expectations and send 
interest rates higher still—will be staring 
him in the face. But so will the 
November congressional elections. No one 
can lie sure how he will meet the test, 
but the best, present bet is probably that 
he will stand firm and refuse to reflate. 
Thus, in spite of the, widespread scepticism, 
the sensible thing now is to believe what 
the Administration promises until this is 
proven wrong. The President said the 
other day that: 

those who place their bets on inflation will 
lose their bets, and those who bet on a 
cooling of inflation will win their bets. 

His words will return to haunt him if, in 
the face of some increase in unemploy¬ 
ment, he decides that inflation is, after 
all, the easier course. 

Nixon's first defeat 

Washington, DC 
The demand for a more conservative 
Supreme Court was one of the keynotes 
of President Nixon’s election campaign 
last year. Indeed, this policy scored its 
first success more than a year ago, while 
he was still a candidate : with his cautious 




big judgment of the Burger Court. Still, 
Mr Nixon has had a reminder that Judges 
are not machines to be programmed : 
once made, they live their own lives. 

Judge Haynsworth, the second selec¬ 
tion, looked a somewhat safer bet from 
the conservative Republican point of view 
(the “ conservativelabel does not apply 
to the Nixon Administration in every field, 
but it does clearly seem to apply in the 
philosophy of justice and law enforce¬ 
ment). Mr Haynsworth is no racist fanatic 
or theorist of repression ; indeed, he is 
not a doctrinaire of any kind, but has the 
normal standards of a respectable profes¬ 
sional man in a small southern town. 


encouragement, the Senate withheld its 
assent to President Johnson’s nomination 
of Mr Abe Fortas as Chief Justice. A few 
more months and Mr Fortas, criticised for 
his extra-curricular activities, was forced 
off the bench altogether. But those early 
successes have led directly to Mr Nixon’s 
first really big political reverse, the rejec¬ 
tion by the Senate on November 21st of 
his choice to replace Mr Fortas, Judge 
Clement Haynsworth of South Carolina. 
The defeat was not the close run thing 
that most people had expected, but a 
decisive one, 55 to 45. Seventeen Republi¬ 
can Senators voted against the President. 

Mr Nixon has explained often enough 
what kind of change he wants to see in 
the Court: a “ stricter ” view of its func¬ 
tion as interpreter of the Constitution— 
chat is, a narrower view, a greater reluc¬ 
tance to assert new principles and break 
new ground—and a more sympathetic 
treatment of the forces of law and order 
in their handling of persons accused of 
crime. Since he cannot tell the Court 
what to do, he has to pursue change bit 
by bit, by appointing men of his own 
way of thinking when a vacancy occurs. 
How his first selection, that of Mr Buiger 
as Chief Justice, wiH turn out it is too 
early to say. Mr Burger’s first term has 
been principally marked so far by the 
Court’s resounding * and unanimous 
refusal, against the wishes of the new 
management at tne Department ) of 
Justice, to permit further* delay In * the 
racial integration of schools in the South. 
Mr Burger concurred in this refusal. He 
might understandably be reluctant to put 
himself in a minority of one in the nrst 


A Democrat in rhe rather special sense in 
which the term is used in South Carolina, 
he raised funds for President Eisenhower 
against Mr Stevenson in 1956 and was 
made a Federal Appeals Judge in the 
following year. 

President Nixon chose him to fill the 
seat vacated by Mr Fortas and previously 
held by Mr Arthur Goldberg and Che late 
Felix Frankfurter—all Democrats, all, 
unlike Judge Haynsworth, Jews. There 
was one source of support cut off. Two 
other important groups lost no time in 
taking the field against his appointment: 
die Negro movements, led by the 
National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Coloured People, and the 
organised trade unions, who remembered 
Mr Haynsworth for a number of judg¬ 
ments adverse to themselves. Whereas, a 
year earlier, Mr Fortas, as nominee for 
the Chief Justiceship, had been attacked 
and abused in the Senate hearings for 
the judicial decisions for which he might 
or might not be responsible, Mr Hayns- 
worrh was picked to pieces for eight days 
in September for his past financial trans¬ 
actions and especially for the fact that he 
had on occasion tried cases in which he 
could be said to have a financial interest. 

If Judge Haynsworth’s financial record 
was nothing unusual by the standards of 
the society and the day, it did offend the 
few Puritans like Senator J. J. Williams 
of Delaware, who thinks judges should 
live on their salaries and devote their lives 
tb the law. The . Democrats (other than 
the Southerners) were still sore about whp* 
happened to Mr Fortas and made a point 
of being meticulous, about the man 
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pfopoKdtito take his place. Republican 
iSepato^ fcom the. north and east are 
uneasy a{ strategy of con- 

plttating tb^Sottto at tne expense of their 
parts of the country, of which the Hayns¬ 
worth riofoih*th?ft v was several 

signs. This strategy may get, Mr Nixon t 
re-elected in 197a, but in the meantime 
it makes*life harder for them and, for 
many, goes genuinely against the grain. 
They did not want to offend the trade 
unions, the Negroes, the Jews and the 
moderates in their populous.cities for the 
sake of a correction of the philosophical 
balance of the Supreme Court, a correc¬ 
tion Which, in any case, they do not par¬ 
ticularly believe in. 

Thus when the vote came it produced 
a striking regional effect. Each state has 
two Senators. From 21 states both 
Senators voted against Judge Hayrisworth. 
These 21 states contain the areas of dense 
population in the northeast and middle 
west, together with some of the far west, 
and they account for half the population 
of. the United States. From 16 states both 
Senators voted for the judge : they 
include ten southern states with a scatter¬ 
ing of conservative states from the Great 
Plains to Alaska and they account for only 
a fifth of the national population. Among 
the remainder, which were divided, the 
most populous states were California, 
Texas and Illinois. 

Even this dismal result for the Nixon 
Administration, was achieved** only with 
heavy pressure : this Senator had his office 
flooded with mail from home ; that one * 
received warnings that a rival Republican 
might contest the nomination against him 
next spring; another found past campaign 
contributors threatening to withhold funds 
next time ; and so on. True, the pressure 
on the other side was just as fierce and, 
in the end, more successful. But the 
uneasy thing for the Republican Senators 
who were inclined not to vote for Judge 
Haynsworth (whether in the end they did 
or not) was the dogged way that they 
were pressed to put party loyalty above 
their own judgment either of the right 
decision to be made or of what their 
political interest required. Now, if in the 
end they decided against Mr Haynsworth, 
they will have a hard time regaining the 
support of the conservative or ex- 
Goldwater faction of their party in their 
home states ; or, if they decided for him, 
like the new Senator Smith from Illinois, 
they may face a contest with, a strong 
democratic opponent without any .of the 
labour or Negro support that they might 
otherwise have hoped for. 

Mr Nixon’s personal prospect of win¬ 
ning a second term as President has 
suffered not at all. By proposing Mr 
Haynsworth and - refusing, whatever the 
odds, to back down he has shown- himself 
a friend of< the old South, where his 
prospects are thereby improved equally 
against the Democrats and against the re¬ 
actionary independent, Mr George Wal¬ 
lace;: it is open to Mr Nixomnow td select 
^presumably, ashe says, in January) a 
new Justice as likely as Mr.Haynsworth 


to correct the balance of the Supreme 
Cqurt in the direction he desires. Assum¬ 
ing tbar he nja^hi#;w»nd choice after 
a, more ba'refcif preHmmary mqutry thau 
ht$ first, then the Senators wiUlp^ jit 
hard, tp refuse again. 

* All this looks, jUst now, like pfljfi 
sailing., The worry concerns the political 
base which the Nixon Administration 
is to.rest. With the battle over Judge 
Haynsworth the unityof the. Republican 
party has talken a buffeting. Its centre of 
gravity has been pushed a little farther 
away from the most populous parts, of 
the country. The space that separates Mr 
Nixon’s Administration from the liberal* 
to-moderate northern wing of his party 
has opened a little wider. 

Lodge dislodged 


mutual „ troop withdrawals whereas the 


The Americans and the North Vietnamese 
can agree about one thing: that there 
has been no progress at the Paris peace 
talks since the settlement on the shape of 
the negotiating table one year ago. What 
they disagree about diametrically—apart 
from how the war is to be resolved—is 
which side is responsible for the deadlock. 
This week, the announcement of the resig¬ 
nations of America’s chief negotiator, Mr 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and his deputy, Mr 
Lawrence Walsh, set oft a new exchange 
of accusations about where the intransi¬ 
gence lies. 

In his letter to Mr Nixon last week, Mr 
Lodge declared that he was leaving Paris 
early next month “ because personal 
matters at home require my attention.” 
But he intimated strongly that frustration 
in Paris was one of his reasons fof resign¬ 
ing and blamed that frustration squarely 
on the North Vietnamese. Praising Mr 
Nixon's efforts to achieve a negotiated 
solution, he declared : “ It is sad that the 
other side has flatly refused to reciprocate 
in any kind of meaningful way.” 

North Vietnam’s chief delegate, Mr 
Xu an Thuy, countered Mr Lodge’s claim 
three days later in an interview with Mr 
Harrison Salisbury in the New York 
Times. He insisted that it was the 
Americans who were blocking the talks 
by refusing to discuss anything' except 
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back the he#r'day- with,an angryfiefufch- 
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The ; White 'i House denied ^ ^tha’tM|r 
Lodged resignation—and ; 

Nixon’s failure tp appoint a 
the present, aL least—had any 
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significance. Rut critics fiave 
that they indicate Mr Nixon’* lois of 
interest In negotiation while rt well-placed 
sources " in Washington conceded that the 
resignations could’ be reed, along with 
the President’s speech on November 3rd, 
as an attempt to put pressure on the 
North Vietnamese to negotiate on Mr 
Nixon’s terms. On T uesday, the Presi¬ 
dent’s press secretary, Mr Ziegler, cited 
one of these terms that seems to have 
become a major stumbling block ; he 
declared that the only matter the Ameri¬ 
cans would not discuss was that of binding 
political arrangements for the future of 
South Vietnam. 

What this boils down to is the question 
of whether Saigon should .be admitted to 
the secret discussions in Paris, as opposed 
to the regular four-sided sessions. The 
North. Vietnamese say fhey will talk about 
America’s favourite subject of troop with¬ 
drawals only if they can also talk about 
South Vietnam’s political future. The 
United States says that this kind of dis¬ 
cussion can only be held in the company 
of the South Vietnamese. But the North 
Vietnamese refuse to talk to Saigon. And 
this is where Mr Lodge came in. 

Happy warrior 

The fiction that the Vice President was 
ridirig off on his own—“ I’d had enough ’’ 
—*to battle with dissenters, with the 
powerful television networks and with the 
eastern press, has now become transparent. 
His most recent speeches have plainly 
been written not by his usual ghost, a 
clever lady in Baltimore, but in the White 
House itself. That is not to say that 
Mr Agnew is not enjoying his role as 
forthright patriot- and scourge of the 
^ungodly ana the rather 1 disturbing popular 
approval that it ha£ evoked. What Vice 
President, trapped in a frustrating job. 
Mniid not welcome such limelight; par¬ 
ticularly jf there had been wh&petf 4 bat 
he Would be dropped in 1970,? ^ 
Complaints of unfair press 1 treatment 
are as old is the United States itself knd 
recently Republicans have been particu¬ 
larly touchya roar of approval*startled 
President Eisenhower ’ at the- i960 



"Yo» km just heard a speech by the PresMent 
d the United States..." 

Republican convention when he jabbed 
at the information media. Mr Nixon had 
p running feud with them and it now 
appears that this extended into last year's 
election campaign. The newest of the Vice 
President’s forays, against the Washington 
Post and the New York Times, took place 
in Montgomery, Alabama, the home town 
of ex-Govemor Wallace, an old enemy 
of the eastern press. 

It is part 6f Mr Agnew’s task to 
counter the Walfece movement and in 
the South inaccuracies went unnoticed. 
Lack of competition, as many newspapers 
failed, was making the press “ fat and 
irresponsible," Mr Agnew suggested, and 
he accused the Times of suppressing a 
story of congressional support for 
President fJixon’s Vietnam policy ; in fact 
the story had missed only the first edition 

S which goes to Washington) and had been 
lealt with, voluminously in follow-ups. 
The Washington Post , too, is an odd 
example of monopoly of the media: 
Washington, is one of the three cities in 
America lucky enough to have three 
independent newspapers. 

Honest journalists and broadcasters 
admit the existence of real faults and Mr 
Agnew did touch on some of these. (Right 
now the Columbia Broadcasting Service 
is under attack for its sensational inter* 
view with a soldier who took part in the 
alleged massacre; at Song My, now sub 
jtldfci.). There were confusing moments in 
Mr Agnew’s Des Moines speech when he 
sounded like Mr Nicholas Johnson, the 
liberal, cgstigator of American television* 
Vice President** attack is 
directed aliwbnt the critics think television 
dpes besih^its ; Hews services. Mr Agnew 
nbw seexn^;ka>wever, to be having second 
thoughts abouthis campaign. The Federal 
(^mmunications; Commission has decided 
diet- the networks! were not guilty of 
unfairness in their ethical comments op 
Mr Nixon's Vietnam dfeedu.Jt was these 
co^me^ wbich set M^ Agn*w # off Aha 
dip ficrsiBi•‘afvjb* response 
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to what they see -as intimidation is a 
reminder, as one shrewd Republican put 
it/ that it is unwise $p throw bricks, at the 
man who Owns the^bricjkyard. 

Wail Street blocked 

Now York 

The New York Stock Exchange's plan 
t6 permit member firms, for the first time, 
to make'limited offerings of their shares 
to the public has come under attack by 
the Justice Department, dimming hopes 
that the beleaguered securities industry 
will soon be able to "tap outside sources 
of capital. The target of the department’s 
criticism was not the idea of public 
ownership itself but the restrictions on it 
which the exchange had proposed. These 
seemed to be designed to exclude institu¬ 
tional investors, such as unit trusts and 
insurance , companies, from membership 
of the exchange. The department’s 
Antitrust Division urged the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to hold a 
public hearing to determine whether 
there was any legal justification for such 
discrimination and warned the exchange 
that it might be in violation of the anti¬ 
trust laws if it went ahead with its present 
proposal. 

The vigour of the Justice Department’s 
criticism took leaders of the industry by 
surprise, all the more so, perhaps, because 
they have been expecting the Nixon 
Administration to show more considera¬ 
tion than is usual from Washington for 
the industry’s position. Indeed, until the 

J ustice Department’s statement of 
lovember 17th, the NYSE had been 
proceeding confidently with plans to have 
its members vote before the end of the 
year on ending its constitutional ban 
against public ownership of firms 
belonging to the exchange. Several weeks 
previously, the staff of the SEC had 
registered several objections of its own 
to the restrictive proposals, but after the 
exchange defended them as necessary to 
carry out its. “ self-regulatory ” respon¬ 
sibilities under the securities laws, pros¬ 
pects for SEC clearance of the whole 
proposal seemed reasonably good. 

No, matter how any SEC hearing on 
the issue turns out, it is hardly a secret 
the? securities Jngttltofclrai tong been 
t^ipemed lest investors 

should gain control Memlfftr firms:; 
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In either event—whether -msdtutiom 
become competing brokers or Wviniitdl 
lower fees^-members of the exchange 
face further reductions in reyenufo. at*j| 
time when their profits have already been 
squeezed by»infiationary increases in 1 costs 
and the expenses associated with measures 
to forestall any new paperwork crisis; The 
effects of these pressures have been wide¬ 
spread. In the past year at least a dozen 
medium-sized to smaller members of the 
NYSE have been forced either to cut back 
their operations substantially, to merge 
with other firms or go out of ftusinc* 
entirely. 

To keep the trouble from spreading, 
the industry is now. striving to improve 
its basic conditions of operation in at 
least two ways. First, it wants the SEG's 
approval for increases in commissions pn 
smaller transactions, on the ground that 
modest orders invariably give rise to 
losses since the handling costs outstrip 
the corresponding commission fees. And 
secondly, a number of multi-branch 
brokerage firms have been moving to roll 
back the compensation which they pay 
securities salesmen ; the firms argue that 
the payments (which currently average 
about 32 per cent of gross commissions 
for the industry as a whole) are dispro¬ 
portionately high in terms of other costs 
and must be reduced if firms are to be 
left enough profits to keep abreast of the 
industry’s increasing technology. Several 
brokerage houses are expected to put new 
lower scales in effect early next year, 
according to a spokesman of the industry. 

Will there be a deluge of share 
offerings by securities firms if and when 
the ban on public ownership is lifted ? 
The experts are not looking for a stampede 
of new issues. They note, on the other 
hand, that several firms have long been 
pressing for the rule to be changed , and 
doubt whether even the present depressed 
conditions in the securities markets and 
in the industry itself will deter those 
firms frorp taking the plunge. 


Fortress America 


The indefatigable Commission on : the 
Causes knd Prevention of Violence has 
now painted a sjCary pictilte of what 
America will soon be like It billions of 
dollars are not spent to elpninate the 
social misery which lies behind the the 
in crimes; of violence. The well-off will 
4 live in tail blocks dr compounds pattolled 
hy bolice, or ;in the suburbs, each hpbse- 
h^aet Wit^ jhU own gup; Car$^wi$ be „ 
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It is true that almost half of a|l violent 
Prunes are committed in dities, a high 
proportion of them by blacks but—except 
in the case of rubheiy—mostly against 
other blacks. Yet the commission fails u> 
point out that over three-quarters of the 
new federal money to fight crime is 
filtered through the states, many erf-which 
give • a disproportionate share To the 
peaceable suburbs and mral areas. It was 
left to ; an earlier report of the same com¬ 
mission to indict the whole “disjointed, 
archaic and inadequate ” mechanism of 
American justice from the police through 
the courts to prisons and the processes 
of probation and rehabilitation. 

That American prisons, overcrowded, 
understaffed and run more in a spirit of 
punishment than correction, are breeding 
places for criminals is widely accepted. 
Mr Mitchell, the Attorney General, calls 
prison reform an “absolute necessity." 
Forty pei cent of the people released from,, 
prison end up going back. Thus .it is 
welcome news that President Nixon is 
setting out to make the federal prison 
system an example td the states and local 
authorities which are responsible for 90 
per cent of the people now under loc*k 
and key. 

Mr Nixon, in entrusting this pro* 
gramme to Mr Mitchell, asked him *° 
emphasise community facilities and 
special treatment for certain groups : the 
handful of women prisoners* the mentally 
ill, narcotics addicts and, especially,* young 
people, who make up one-third of those 
detained and often aie thrown in with 
hard-core criminals. The quality of staff, 
particularly in programmes for rehabilita¬ 
tion, needs desperately to be raised. Alf 
this b a new' challenge to the Attorney 
General,.,.who calls, himself primarily a 
law er^cicfement; o&fcfcr. c 

Moreover* this is a ten-year plan and 
it carriejt-no commitment in terms of 
money.. 71 # j^jlyocates of law and order 
^horfoteii Nixon expect more, 

'i ‘Mr • Mue&Ht has* * in : tact, asked 

0p!^j|;/6r s6|i»e • f^fekeef-df ’ 

^ It hi b 

[ Extremely biM&r t^vat non$ has yet been 
passed. Most of these Bills did not reach 
Congress until the summer* however, and 
the one which went in gopd* time—the 
crime Bill for the capital—contained a 


provision for preventive detention which 
has |>roved highly corftroveHial and may 
yet piove unconstitutional,. 

Foundations 

shaken 

This week the Senate, debating the tax 
reform Bill, has been getting on with (he 
job unusually quickly so that it now looks 
fairh sure 'that a final vote will be taken 
before the session ends in about three 
weeks. But it us doubtful whether the 
Senate Bill can lie reconciled with the 
very different version passed by the House 
of Representatives in time to add to the 
taxpayers’ Christinas cheer. One of the 
arguments will be over the proposals for 
regulating the huge, hitherto tax-exempt, 
philanthropic foundations, tacked by the 
HdUse committee on to a Bill to which 
they have little direct relevance. For this 
reason and because they underestimated 
the hostility felt in the House, the founda¬ 
tions were taken by surprise although they 
had long been aware that many Congress¬ 
men would like to curb them. Their 
efforts to get a more-acceptable Bill out 
of the Senate ppmmittee have not been 
very' successful,.which .does not augur well 
for improvements on the Senate floor or 
in ^he conference with the House. 

One proybion, which. is likely to go, 
however, 'if thfe limitation of 40 years 
whichThe Senate committee put on the 
life of any nbn-operating foundation (that 
is/ one which exists for the purpose of 
giving grants to other groups and indi¬ 
viduals, as do the large foundations, Ford; . 
Rockefeller and so on, rather than to do 
a particular job itself)*. The id^a.behind 
this 1 imitation 4 eem& .sounder that no 
private pe&on, alive 6r dead,* st^&ld be 
allowed:, to usulp . the functions the 
elected representatives of the people and 
avoid’for W 1WK 

w. the Houie h^d 

ast^dvfoF such j;(^art’,date and' spptt^V 

insist op^ tbis- wQul^i $top rich wOn, from. ^ 
establishing foundations at all. 

That the tax-exemption privileges 
granted to non-profit making foundations 
have been misused, particularly by some 


the 

of the smaller ones, U generally admitted 
and the reputable foundations agree that 
these abuses shg$l# 
ready to 

dealing (wh 1 that a 

foundation b for thp, benefit of the 

• person or , ‘ set it up), the 

* insistence that fotindfUions should give 

away a prbpprtiots ? $ay 5 per centyof their 
assets each year, 'and a, charge -to cover 
the in making sure 

that tax exemption Ur justified. But the 
ways in whichytheie and other restrictions 
are ljKid outjirt Retail in the Housp Bill 
are unsatisfactory; either because the 
exact meaning is Utidear or because they 
limit’ the, freedom of'the foundations in 
the distribution., of their grants and erf 
the ripcipients’in using them. # 

THis,. the spokesmen for the foundations 
claim, would undermine their ability to 
experiment in unusual ways, to give social 
and scientific leads to governments as 
they have done so valuably in the past 
and as they are particularly needed to do 
now, when shortage of funds makes it 
difficult to try out new ideas officially. 
But this of course <is why the foundations 
are disliked in Congress. In recent years 
tbe most publicised activities of the large 
ones have become increasingly controver¬ 
sial and politically involved, as is inevit¬ 
able if the foundations concentrate on 
current troubles. 

This is especially true of the Ford 
Foundation, by far the largest, with assets 
of $3.3 billion. Unfortunately its 
imaginative new departures have been 
inspired by a perhaps over-confident head, 
Mr McGeorge Bundy, who has not always 
realised how moves that seem to him 
obviously desirable may disturb other 
people ; in particular he has not dealt 
with Congress in the respectful, concilia¬ 
tory way that it expects. Moreover, his 
close relationship with the Kennedy 
Democrats has made his foundation head¬ 
quarters in New York seem almost like a 
government in exile, which does not 
endear him to people in Washington. 

Established politicians who see their 
base threatened by foundation-financed 
drives to make poor people politically 
conscious and to get Negress to , vote 
(something which both the Senate and 
the House Bills attack specifically) are 
naturally suspicious of the foundations. 
In addition these are closely linked in the 
public mind with the sophisticated eastern 
establishment, with big business, with the 
concentration of wealth in. a few hands, 
all resented by the small town, middle- 
western and southern Congressmen who 
still cling to populist traditions ; Repre¬ 
sentative Patman, long the scourge of the 
foundations, is the leader here. To him 
and to ma,ny other ordinary Americans, 
the men of the foundations seem to be 
an Aloof, closely-knit group of left-wing 
intellectuals, concerning themselves with 
esoteric affairs of little interest to the 
common man—or upsetting to him when 
tliev do involve him. It is an extremely 
unfair picture but the foundations have 
themselves to blame for *it—as they ard 
now aware. 



BRIEFING BY GIVAUDAN-1 





OLD AS CIVILIZATION ITSELF 


PERFUMERY can be traced back to ancient 
China, India and Egypt. Aromatic materials 
were in use in these countries at least a thousand 
years before the Christian era. The first 
perfumers were priests. They gave aromatics 
a religious significance. As an act of worship, 
they would bum sweet-smelling woods and 
sacrifice a lamb or an ox filled with aromatic 
gums. They were also apothecaries. Holy 
anointing oils, embalming oik: these were 
within their province. In addition, they 
dispensed perfumed oils and ointmerits for 
personal adornment, supplying these in exquisite 
jars and vases of alabaster, onyx and ivory. 

For many centuries, the perfumes in certain 
ointments were related to ailments and 
promoted as having medical virtues. Small 
resin drops of frankuiMse, or olibanum as it 
is now known, were once chewed as a remedy 
for catarrhal afflictions. And tincture of 
myrrh is, of course, still sometimes used as a 
mouthwash. It was once also popular as a 
remedy for stomach and digestive complaints. 


In the first century, Cornelius Celsus, a 
prominent medical writer, recommended myrrh 
as a treatment for eye troubles. Exodus 30, 34 
reads: “And the Lord said unto Moses, Take 
unto thee spices, stacte, and oncha and 

K lbanum." Stacte (styrax or storax) has 

autiful white flowers, which smell like 
orange. It also has a fragrant resin containing 
benzoic acid. This was sometimes applied for 
chest ailments. 

The Bible records the ancient trade route 
for perfumery materials: “And they sat down 
to eat bread: and they lifted up their eyes and 
looked, and behold, a company of Ishmaclites 
came from Gilead with their camels bearing 
spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt.** (Genesis 37, 25) 

Egypt has undoubtedly provided the best 
evidence of the early perfumer’s art. When the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen was opened on 
4th November, 1922, a gold relief was found 
depicting his queen, Ankhasenamun, bringing 
him gifts of perfume and flowers, Perfume was 


/ - The World of Fragrance 

GIVAUDAN'S\rorld is the world of fragrance and it has atoadtaf position in that world. Founded 
in 1895 in Switzerland, it is today an international organisation with modem manufacturing 
plants and creative pemimery and research facilities afnUcgfcatty placed across the globe. At 
Givaudan, perfumers and scientists work as a team. Creative perfumery Is linked with creative 
restttch* the perfumers having a steady stream of new aromatic materials with which to experiment. 
Givaudan perfumes am thus trend-setting and they enhance many famous products. 


for many centuries an appropriate gift for 
kings. The Wise Men, when they came to 
Christ, bought their most precious gifts: gold 
and perfume — this in the form of the aromatic 
gums, frankincense and myrrh. 

Some of the elegant vases found in the tomb 
of Tutankhamen (c.1350 B.C.) contained 
aromatics which were still pleasantly fragrant. 
Yet the process of distillation was not known 
to the ancient Egyptians. They steeped 
fragrant plants, suen as broom and valerian, 
in oils and fats, often adding resins and odorous 
gums. They were sun worshippers — their 
sun god was Osiris — and at dawn they burned 
resins, following this, at noon, with myrrh and, 
at sunset, with kyphi, a mixture which included 
frankincense. 

The- Greeks of the Golden Age epjoyed 
aromatics, attributing their original use to 
Venus and man*s knowledge of them tq the 
indiscretion of one of her nymphs. But 
mythology did not dominate their thoughts. 
Theophrastus (c.370-285 B.C.) records their 
good sense in seeking “upper rooms which do 
not face the sun, but are shaded as much as 
possible. For the sun or a hot place deprives 
the perfumes of their odour, and makes them 
lose their character'*. This is very true. 
Greek perfumers also believed that 'the more 
numerous and more varied the perfumes that 
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PERFUMERY IS NOW 



ISOlUI^EINEkicoiijM^]^ 
{ooooe with a powdery, tatflHOQt i* 
evoking boldly and cbgMKiy the 
fragrant wood. Obtained by NNind^ 
this Important new material h avaffcUi i 
unlimited quantities and mod erat ely nfa 
It can be used very widely in pirtCa? 
either as a main characteristic of a fraaran 
or as a modifier. 
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character frequently enc oun tered ft 
natural product. Used at file rate of tfti 
3 %, it wUI Impart a fresh top note la f&j 
particularly rose and magnolia. In 
percentages. It will give a true citrus top an 
.and body In colognes, fougeres and “modem 
compositions. 


Qlviudan'i administrative offices and laboratories at Whytslsafe, Surrey. 


Smell and Taste 

ANATOMISTS declare that the earliest form of 
brain was a smell brain. Thus the sense of smell 
is the oldest of the senses. 

Taste, which came second, is much less complex 
than the sense of smell—the nose is far more 
sensitive than the tongue—but the two are very 
closely related. Most foods, when placed in the 
mouth, are identified by the joint action of the 
separate senses of smell and taste. The taste buds 
distinguish between sweet, sour, bitter and salt. 
Foods like sugar and salt, that are mainly one or 
other of the basic tastes, can therefore be identified 
by taste alone. Quite often, however, the sense of 
smell is the more decisive factor. Eliminate it and 
it will be found that foods as different as the 
onion and the apple can taste the same. So, 
generally speaking, flavour«taste-f-smell. 

Fragrance, however, concerns only the sense 
of smell, which is the emotional centre of the 
nervous system and thus extremely intricate. It is 
connected directly with the brain by the olfactory 
nerve, and the intense likes and dislikes which it 
arouses largely result from the interaction of 
memory and imagination. 

Processed Essential Oils 


mainly “essential oils”, either by isolation of a 
major or minor constituent, (“Isolates”) or by 
chemically changing such constituents, often 
beyond recognition, to obtain “Synthetics” of the 
desired odour. 

Research has found simple and commonplace 
starting materials like acetylene and benzene from 
which to synthesize these other products. Indeed, 
one is tempted to the arrogant statement that, 
given a lump of coal, or a pint of mineral oil, 
some water and some air, almost any aroma 
chemical could be created. 

Such has been the impact of modem chemistry 
and technology upon perfumery, that at least 
two-thirds of all materials now used world-wide in 
the industry are of semi-synthetic or synthetic 
origin. This is due not only to the synthetics 
often being cheaper than their natural counter¬ 
parts, readily available and independent of 
the vagaries of Nature and man, but also to the 
creation of aroma chemicals unlike anything found 
in Nature—sometimes so exclusive and potent as 
to justify prices beyond any paid for natural 
products. 

It is the art of the perfumer to create perfumes 
which combine the most desirable qualities of 
synthetics and “naturals”. Generally, he will 
regard the synthetics as providing sophistication 
and interest and the naturals tonality and warmth. 


LILIAL, a colourless liquid. Is a par 
aldehyde, its fresh, flowCry, powerful aa 
tenacious top note possessing astonish^ 
diffusive powers. It offers the perfumer rar 
possibilities, enabling him to modify an 
improve existing perfumes as well as ti 
create new and highly original ones. It l 
now regarded Internationally as a ‘classic 
aroma chemical, providing the fragrat 
naturalness usually found only in expensive 
flower oils. 

MOSKENE, having power and depth 
resembles musk ambrette and musk ketoar 
In odour value it lies between the two, bn 
has a more pronounced ambrette-sed 
character than either. It imparts an orighul 
quality to the musk note and has outstaadai 
tenacity. 

SANDELA N.P., a substitute for the Yen 
expensive sandalwood oil, in a polycycftc 
alcohol. It is therefore of definite compfid 
tion and a much better fixative than the 
natural oil. It has given remarkable retain 
In luxury perfumes and in compositions for 
soaps, cosmetics, detergents and aerosols. 
VERSALIDE is a pure aromatic ketone with 
an intense sweet odour similar to that of the 
macrocydic-type musks. It lends to s 
perfume the sweetness, strength and fixation 
that only the macrocydic musks would be 
expected to produce. 


The term “essential oils” is one of those classical Sfificifilities VERDYL ACETATE Is a highly diffusive 

misnomers that conjures up an essential element, green floral odour. It is strong, stable and 

if not life force, in the growth and survival of the Specialities are special aroma chemicals— versatile, opening up new horizons for the 

plant in which they occur. But their true function special m the sense that they are highly original creative perfumer and lending Itself well to 

is more likely to be that of an unromantic metabolic odour notes exclusive to the perfumery company the formulation of contemporary perfumes, 

waste product. One translation of the Latin which has created them. They are the fruits of a not only for beauty and toilet preparations, 

“essentia”—the essence—comes close to the point heavy and sustained investment in research. but also for household products, 

with “that which is the cause of the properties of a Givaudan manufactures several hundred aroma VERNALDEHYDE has a fresh gitco, 

body”; in this case the cause of an odour emanating chemicals and specialities. Indeed, it is acknow- mountain air odour character which hm 

from a plant. And for once the German termin- ledged to be the world leader in this field. Some already proved to be very popular with 

ology is more logical in calling them “Aetherische specialities it retains for use in its own compounds, today’s consumer. It to an asset in perfumes 

Oele”—ethereal or volatile oils, which is indeed thus providing customers with a guarantee of the for all types of product*-a ‘must’ for the 

what they are, especially in the presence of steam, uniqueness of the perfume which they choose. perfumer to experiment with. Its desn. 

It follows that most essential oils are produced The following small selection from Givaudan’s airy, outdoor odour makes It eminently 

by steam distillation. long list of specialities will make the excitement of suitable, in particular, for inclusion i® 

A modem method requiring much less or no creative research abundantly dear. detergent perfumes, 

application of heat, and thus much more suitable 
for the treatment of delicate flowers, is extraction 
by low-boiling petroleum solvents. The oils of 
citrus fruits—orange, lemon and bergamot, for 
example—are obtained by expression, i.e. abrading 
the peel and cold pressing it. Enfleurage, another 
process for recovering essential oils, to based on the 
fact that animal fat will absorb the oils of certain 
freshly-picked flowers, such as tuberose and jasmin. 

But this is a hand process and not nowadays 
economic. 

The oils obtained by all of these methods are not 
infrequently too crude, since they contain impurities 
which spoil the odour, reduce solubility and 
stability, and cause discoloration. They are, 
therefore, subjected either to filtration to remove 
waxes and insoluble impurities, or to simple 
distillation to remove colouring and resinous 
matter, or to fractional distillation to separate 
desirable from undesirable constituents, taking 
advantage of differences in their volatilities. 

They are then “processed” essential oils. 

Aroma Chemicals 

Aroma chemicals are products that find an 
application because of their odour and, sometimes, 
their taste. 

They may be derived from natural sources. 





THE LANGUAGE OF PERFUMERY 


’ERFUMERY has a vocabulary of its own, but 
t is fraught with problems, since it must, of 
lecessity, remain arbitrary and unscientific until 
ill the secrets of olfaction are known. Givaudan 
$ compiling a lexicon which will be the consensus 
opinion of its own perfumers and the basis of 
nternational communication between them, bdt 
his is expected to take quite some time to complete. 
The following selection of words, all of which 
iave been interpreted in general terms, illustrates 
the difficulties involved. It is hoped that it will 
also provide a further insight into the art and 
science of perfumery. 

ANIMAL 

There are four important materials of animal 
origin which are used in perfumery: ambergris 
[rom the sperm whale, castoreum from the 
oeavcr, civet from the civet cat and muSk from the 
raiusk deer. Their odours each have an individual 
character, yet have in common a warm, vibrant 
nuance, AH except castoreum, which was intro¬ 
duced in the Middle Ages, have been known from 
lir "c immemorial. 

green 

Jn everyday language the word "green” has many 
Annotations besides its strict definition of a 
colour. Depending on context, the word can 
such diverse interpretations as leafy, 
H&’rous, fresh, youthful, bright, exhilarating and 
•k e Springtime \ Some of these associations are 
Zjjj'sd by the perfumer when he talks of a "green” 
Of course, iadivijfuar*perfumers attach 
SEt 8 !? ^Phasis to the various meanings* but 
3* *5 seem to agree that "jreen” is associated 
JJPJrtiy with the fragrance of tyeshly cut leaves 
^Tohaga. Givaudan** creative chemists have 
this odour as their starting point to produce 
frtea.sfotes not found in Nature, setting a 
*** to Wffipmqr to tpem ymn. 


FRUITY 


Usually the perfumer has in mind the odours of 
citrus oils—lemon, orange, lime, mandarin and 
bergamot—when he uses the description "fruity”. 

However, "fruity” is more accurately an odour 
reminiscent of any of the edible fruits. Aldehyde 
C-14, with its peach note, is "fruity”, and so is the SPICY 


strawberry-like odour of aldehyde C-16. At 
least two other aroma chemicals are obviously 
"fruity”: ally! caproate, which has a pineapple 
odour and is used in Eau de Cologne and heavy 
Oriental scents, and amyl formate, a blackcurrant- 
plum odour, which is often used in floral perfumes. 


G -11 

HEXACHLOROPHENE 

HEXACHLOROPHENE Is a Givaudan pro¬ 
duct which enjoys a world-wide reputation 
as an antiseptic and bacteriostat. It has been 
widely used for more than 20 years and now 
features in many cosmetic and pharmaceuti¬ 
cal preparations, as wed as in deodorant and 
medical soaps and in toothpaste. Probably 
it can claim to be the first bacteriostat on 
the moon, since it Is the active ingredient 
In a preparation which the United Sates 
National Aeronautics and Spice Admini¬ 
stration has approved for astronauts' skin 
are and personal hygiene during space 
flights. Givaudan has published full technlal 
literature on G-ll, Including formulae. 
The following Is a simple example: 

Aerosol Peo g er n t l»roy 

M Pa r cent 

Dleroeytene Glycol 5.0 

Glvcaesn perfums 3.0 

6-11 0.4 

Abrsc A 0.1 

Anhydrous Alcohol fl.S 

i*To 

Chgrfoi lOporcootCo n s snt r u o 
ft) per cent Prepoflsnt I M2 


Spicy perfumes are pungent and piquant and have 
somewhat sharp topnotes. They comprise one of 
the seven basic types into which perfumes have 
lately been classified. The spices cinnamon, clove 
and ginger are quite widely used in perfumery, and 
so is the basic chemical, eugenol, a derivative of 
clove oil. Carnation and lavender are the best 
known flowers with a spicy nuance. 

sweet 

To a perfumer the rose is as sugar is to a chef. It 
sweetens his compositions, softening them and 
making them more elegant. Most of the classic 
haute couture perfumes achieve this pleasing effect 
with the famous Bulgarian otto (oil) of rose. 

TOPNOTE 

The topnote is usually the most volatile part of a 
perfume and therefore the first odour perceived 
when smelling a fragrance product. It is often 
accentuated-to give a product extra sales appeal. 

WOODY 

This describes not only an odour effect suggestive of 
the various aromatic woods—sandalwood, cedar- 
wood, and rosewood, for instance—but also 
vetivert roots and patchouli leaves. Most fine 
perfumes have a woody (connotation and woody 
notes have proved to be especially popular in men's 
toiletries. 

Note: Vetivert is a grass, the roots of which are 
distilled. It is found in India and the Heunkm 
Islands . Patchouli is an East Indian mint with a dry^ 
powdery odour. 









MISCELLANY 



Givaudan hat a School for Parfumara at Geneva. It alee regularly holda apeclal couraea 
for qualified perfumera to keep them abreaat of reeearch and davelopment. 


Renaissance Belles 

A MANUSCRIPT by Catherine Sforza, 
preserved in the archives of JUvenni, indicates 
that the ladies of 14th and ISth century Italy 
spent much of their time experimenting with 
perfumery materials and concocting beauty 
preparations. Some, it seems, indulged to the 
extent of having cosmetic laboratories and 
devised quite elaborate distillation procedures. 
Catherine herself corresponded with scholars 
and scientists in various countries and sought 
from them rare plants ancfoecipes. 

One recipe which appealed to her involved 
boiling two young pigeons with fifty snails and 
then mixing the broth with a special oil and 
tincture of myrrh, all boiled slowly for five 
hours. The resultant baste was supposed to 
make the hands beautifully white. 

Women at that time, as now, liked their 
hair to be blonde, and Cesare Vecellio recorded 
that, in Venice, special roof gardens were 
constructed to provide direct exposure to the 
sun. The ladies, to assist the bleaching action 
of the sun, sat in the gardens assiduously 
washing their hair in “diverse sorts of waters . 
These days assisting Nature in this way is 
fortunately much less time consuming. And 
Givaudan has some very attractive perfumes 
for all the various types of hair preparations 
which are now in use. 

Women and Shaving 

Women do not often talk about it, but they 
shave almost as regularly as men—60 million 
women in the United States do, anyway—and 
the American Medical Association has made 
the following recommendations to make the 
task easier, safer and cleaner for them: 

1. Never shave dry. Hair can soak up to a 
third of its own weight in water. Wet hair is 
soft and pliable and is 73 per cent easier to cut. 
The most convenient way to shave is during or 
directly following a warm shower or bath. 

2. A shaving cream or lather is highly recom¬ 
mended and will lubricate the skin, and keep 
the all-important water from evaporating. 


3. Use a clean razor and a sharp blade. Blades 
discarded by men are usually too dull. Use 
long, even strokes for legs, rather than short, 
choppy ones. It is easier to shave one's legs 
using upward strokes. 

4. Do not wipe a razor blade diy, since this 
will dull its keen shaving edge. Simply loosen 
the razor and rinse with hot water, then shake 
it and let it drain. 

5. Shaving underarm hair should be done in 
the same manner. When an electric razor is 
preferred, the use of a pre-shave lotion is 
recommended, since by removing perspiration, 
it helps to improve the razor's performance. 

For shaving preparations, Givaudan has 
created a number of subtle and deliberately 
neutral fragrances—fragrances which appeal 
equally to men and women. 

Baby Business 

Before the advent, at the turn of the century, 
of Borated Talcum Infant Powder, the first 
toilet product specially made for babies, 
mothers were inclined to use a home-made 


powder of cornstarch or rice powder and chalk. 
But the former turned rancid in contact with 
perspiration and the latter was caky and 
irritating. 

Talcum powder was seen to be a better 
choice and experiments were directed towards 
obtaining the finest possible grade. It was 
then decided that boracic, a mild antiseptic, 
should be added and also, after considerable 
deliberation, oil of roses, this being agreed as 
the scent which babies would like best! Talc 
has greatly improved since those early ex¬ 
periments, and its soothing properties, both 
as a dusting powder and as a fragrance carrier, 
are today appreciated by adults as well as by 
babies. This has resulted in perfumes for talc 
becoming much more sophisticated. Indeed, 
they reflect the fact that creatively and scientifi¬ 
cally baby products (soaps, shampoos, bath 
preparations, skin oils and lotions as well as 
talc) are almost on a par with cosmetics. 

Givaudan offers a wide range of perfumes for 
baby products and cosmetics, ail of which 
have been carefully formulated not only to suit 
the most delicate skin but also to provide a 
definite sales plus. 


AN ART AS OLD AS CIVILIZATION 


(Continued from Pago Ono) 

were mixed, the more distinguished the scent*. 
This is not necessarily true. A similar belief 
persisted until the eighteenth century in 
medicine. It is recorded that in Queen Anne's 
time a quack doctor in London claimed that 
his elixir had “sixty-two ingredients in its 
composition, one correcting the other'*! 
Another interesting thought for today is that 
the ancient Greeks appreciated the soothing 
qualities of rose water and considered that 
perfume helped to dear a head fuddled by wine. 

When, in 188 B.C., the Romans migrated to 
Southern Italy, which at that time was occupied 
by the Greeks, they, too, became interested in 
perfumery. By the time Nero became Emperor 
of Rome in A.D. 54, perfumes were used with 
great extravagance. Records indicate that in 
nis golden palace the dining rooms were lined 
with movable ivory platesfc- concealing silver 


pipes, which sprayed a stream of pleasant 
odours on the guests. 

In Egypt, the use of perfume reached its 
zenith at the time of Cleopatra; in Rome, at 
the time of Nero. Not until the tenth century 
was it again to figure significantly. It was then 
that the famous Arab physician, Avicenna, 
extracted perfume from flowers by distillation. 
Distillation, at its simplest, involves packing 
fresh flowers, stalks and roots into a container 
and boiling them in water. When the boiling 
water penetrates the plant substance, it 
releases vaporised droplets of essential oil 
which are then cooled. Being of different 
densities, the water and the essential oil 
separate automatically and are collected 
together in a container with two outlet pipes, 
one at the top and the other at the bottom. 
The essential oil floating on the water drains off 
through the top outlet. 


The distillation of essential oils was a 
milestone in perfumery, but not until 1370, 
with the advent of Hungary Water, did 
perfume become a mixture of aromatic 
materials in alcohol, as is generally the case 
today. Hungary Water is believed to be the 
first alcoholic perfume, and its origin is 
attributed to Queen Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Alcohol, having diffusive properties, creates 
an aura of perfume. This previously was 
achieved by massaging perfumed oils and 
ointments into the skin, or simply by burning 
aromatic gums and resins. Indeed, the word 
perfume is derived from the Latin per fumum, 
which means “through smoke". 

A more detailed account of the early use of 
perfume will be given in future editions of 
Fragrance Forum , and it is hoped that gradually 
all the many aspects of this fascinating subject 
will be discussed. 
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MANDARINS AND MOTIVES 

American Power and the ffcw Man d a r ins 

By Noam Chomsky. 

Chatto and Windus/Penguin. 319 pages. 

The first responsibility of intellectuals is 
to make themselves understood. Professor 
Chomsky does not try. Anybody expecting 
lucidity from the young semanticist from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the sage of the American peace movement, 
is in for a big let-down- His widely 
heralded book laying much of the respon¬ 
sibility for the war in Vietnam on 
American intellectuals who serve their 
government as technocrats but not as 
moralists is something worse than un¬ 
readable. It was not meant to be read. 

This book was meant to make its way 
in the world, as indeed it has, on the 
strength of its title, its theme and isolated 
flashes of eloquence. Trying to pick 
through it—the first (tfiapter on 
“ Objectivity and Liberal Scholarship ” is 
83 pages long, with 25 pages of footnotes 
following—is like trying to read Marshall 
McLuhan. Certain catch-phrases stick 
out (by God, the man has something 
there), then the reader falls back into the 
morass of gobbledygook. Labels and 
slogans may be a sufficient medium for 
Mr McLuhan and Mr Chomsky is good at 
them. (His mandarins will join the 
hawks and the doves as indispensable 
words in the American political voca¬ 
bulary.) But they are shabby conveyances 
for philosophers. 

All this is a pity because there is a 
real sting in Mr Chomsky's accusations. 
Not only the war in Vietnam but also 
the depersonalisation of American univers¬ 
ities shows what many intellectuals have 
become. Today's mandarins are yester¬ 
day's teachers. They flee gleefully to 
Washington, producing plans and position 
papers to order, abandoning any moral 
commitment to the search for truth. They 
become court-ideologues rather than 
social critics. For Mr Chomsky, the whole 
cynical abandonment of responsibility is 
summed up in Mr Arthur Schlesinger's 
cheerful admission that he lied to the press 
when giving his first account of the inva¬ 
sion of the Bay of Pigs. 

But, on the subject of Vietnam, Mr 
Chomsky blurs his case. To him the only 
moral justification for opposing the war 
is its brutality. He scorns the company of 
the so-called pragmatists, who want it 
stopped because jt i*-not succeeding—and 
even that of those who feel that t M 
enemy is suffering too much (for that 
is pragmatism in disguise). He seems, on 
% one ham), to b$ o shocked that qnee* 
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The Rfe «l &|Kb P«wjp 
By Paul Foot , \ J , 
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42s clothbound, 8s paperbound. 

idealistic America should have becbme 
so ruthless and, on the other, to'-claim 
that America was never more idealistic 
than any other major country with its 
own interest at stake. Was American 
generosity ever real or always fake ? He 
does not say. Mr Chomsky remarks that 
never has a country made such a public 
exhibition of its sufferings. Why ? Well, 
it could be a sign either of how well 
"our” (surely it is a manifestation of 
American idealism that all Americans 
speak of “ our country ”) free institutions 
function—or of how immune “ we ” have 
become to suffering. He decides that it 
must be the latter—betraying his belief 
that once upon a time his motherland 
was a haven for the downtrodden. 

Professor Chomsky despises Dr Henry 
Kissinger’s bewilderment that foreigners 
question, not America’s judgment in Viet¬ 
nam, but its motives. He is sure that all 
his East Coast colleagues who think they 
are serving their country are only serving 
themselves and a repressive capitalist 
society. But what about his own motives ? 
Surely it is cynical to lump the United 
States with Nazi Germany, no matter how 
ugly its " pacification ” of the Vietnamese 
countryside may be. And it is intellectually 
shabby to drag in, out of context, quota¬ 
tions from various well-known men, set 
them up in bits and pieces, then to push 
them over with sarcastic jabs like “ having 
settled the issue of the political irrelevance 
of the protest movement. . . .” Over they 
go : Kissinger, Schlesinger, Ulam, Kristol, 
Rostow ; up in their places go the 
11 simple truths ” as set forth by " an 
economist in India ” (see footnote at the 
end of -the chapter if you want to know 
his name) and other nuggets of wisdom 
chosen by the author. 

The book fails on two counts. It is too 
jargon-strewn to be a human cry against 
the meaninglessness of the war ; a dozen 
American writers, notably Mr Norman 
Mailer, have done that better. And as a 
diatribe against his fellow intellectuals, 
it is too illogical and, for all its footnotes, 
too unscholariy. There is not even a date 
appended to the introduction, which gives 
little sign of any awareness that what 
follows js the publication, in ^Britain in 
late 1969, of lectures and articles which 
appeared in 19G7 and 19^8. There are no 
references to the event* this year--*he 
attempts to withdraw troops or the sudden 
smge of public opposition to the war. 


Cornmarkst Press/Penguin. 

142 pages. 3bs ck>tnbound, 4s paperbound. 

When Mr Foot went for Mr HaroM 
Wilson in $ broadside last ye&ir he scored 
hit after hit, and yet aroused; pity, and 
even compassion, for his target. B^r 
Wilson's answer was implicit between 
almost every line. The same is nearly 
true of Mr Foot's new attack, very scath¬ 
ingly written, very neatly research^, on 
Mr Powell. Maybe it is Mr Foot’s fitfle 
failures to keep his temper and language 
under control. We have Mr Powell 
variously accused of ik reactionary pre¬ 
judice,” " imperialist ravings,” “ rantipgs,” 
"wild hysteria," and "splashing about 
recklessly:" These are not analytical 
words. Or maybe it is Mr Foot’s final, 
unabashed appeal to those who think like 
him 'to " mobilise the masses, as Powell 
has done,” so that they may defeat "the 
mean, ugly, elitist capitalism of which 
Enoch Powell as much a* anyone is a 
champion." Those are not analytical 
words either. 

But there is valuable material, too, 
drawn from Mr Powell himself, from his 
speeches and from the Wolverhampton 
newspapers. Mr Foot successfully demon¬ 
strates the belatedness with which Mr 
Powell first spoke up about immigration, 
He contests the thesis that rac 4 was, 
indeed, felt to be a major local issue 
in Wolverhampton when Mr Powell, 
justifying his eventual intervention, later 
said it was. He maintains that, simply 
because Wolverhampton'* immigrants 
were peasants from backward rural areas, 
iz was all the more essential that their 
dependants should have the right to be 
allowed in. He shows, tellingly, that Mr 
Powell accepted this at the time of the 
Commonwealth immigrants bill " out of 
an inescapable obligation of humanity.” 
Mr Foot comments: "The words ‘ in¬ 
escapable obligation ’ tend to give the 
impression of an obligation which cannot 
be escaped.” 

* This is 'the strongest point to set against 
Mr Powell’s contention that it is numbers 
that matter. It is certainly a much better 
point than Mr Foot’s attempts to estab¬ 
lish that Mr Powell Mad- beefi a poor 
constituency MP, seldom mentioned in 
the local papers, ignorant about work 
done among immigrants, and with barely 
any right to say that he lived in the 
middle of the problem. Mr Foot’s claim 
to know about Mr Powell would be more 
credible if he had accepted that ,Mr 
Powell has, over the years, exhibited a 
fair, practical awareness of what Wolver¬ 
hampton thinks*, 

Is Mr Powell, as Mr Foot thinks; merely 

opportunist, driven by ambitions a^d 
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Right Lines 
for Transport ? 

Another IEA author haa tackled the vexed 
question of making the transport services 
pay. He is Q. J* Poneonby, whose experience 
in government agencies leads him to the con¬ 
clusion that the present system of cross¬ 
subsidisation is all wrong. 
tb His new Hobart Paper (No. 49), Trans¬ 
port Policy : Co-ordination Through Competi¬ 
tion (7s id) shows that people often have to 
pay more to travel than the cost so that 
other fares and charges can be kept down. If 
some services are run at a loss, argues Mr 
Ponsonby, other services must necessarily be 
run at more than normal profit—on a mono¬ 
poly basis. What's wanted, he says, is a 'mix' 
of price and quality, at a level to be decided 
by the public through the market mechanism. 

■ Mr Ponsonby's Hobart Paper is the latest 
of a succession of studies devoted to trans¬ 
port problems, undertaken by IEA authors. 
All have stressed the missed opportunity, 
under our present system, of applying com¬ 
petitive forces to improve service and profit¬ 
ability. 

■ John Hibbs, In Transport for Passengers 

(Hobart Paper 23, 7s 6d) urged (he abolition 
of road service licensing which restricts free 
entry of newcomers. G. J. Roth put his finger 
on a basic anomaly in Paying for Parking i 
(Hobart Paper 33, 6s) and subsequently i 
opened up the whole argument in A Self - ! 
Financing Road System (Research Mono¬ 
graph 3, 10s 6d). A penetrating Research Re¬ 
port by D. J. Reynolds, Economics, Town 
Planning and Traffic (30s), questioned the 
famed Buchanan Plan and came up with 
some economic answers. * 

■ Two new IEA titles on related topics: 
Systems Analysis in Social Policy by Ida R. j 
Hoos (Research Monograph 19, 7s 6d), which 
points to unrealised dangers in the applies- ! 
tion of systems analysis (operational re¬ 
search, programme budgeting, cost-benefit 
evaluation and all that) to government social i 
welfare policies; and A Policy tor Fuel ? by 
Colin Robinson (Occasional Paper 31, 6s), | 
which shows how protective legislation has 
hindered the development of a competitive 
fuel market in Britain. 

■ Also hotly topical is Sir Sydney Caine's 
headline-making Statement on TV Policy — 
a supplement to his important Hobart Paper, 
Paying for TV ? Sir Sydney, former deputy 
chairman of the ITA, criticises the perform¬ 
ance so far of the new ITV companies, but 
puts much of the blame on the present 
system of awarding contracts. It’s the most 
searching examination yet of the whole 
broadcasting set-up. The Hobart Paper (No. 
43), plus the Supplement, costs 7s 6d—like 
all IEA publications, from booksellers or in 
case of difficulty direct from us. Get in touch 
—fill in the coupon now. 
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be so: some of &fr Powell’s former col¬ 
leagues in the shadow cabinet would not 
wholly dissent from Mr Foot’s charge. 
But the trouble with that sort of categori¬ 
sation is that Mr Powell is in other ways 
a very bad right-winger. He does not want 
the death penalty, he does not want 
British troops east of Gibraltar, hq wants 
the pound to float. If he is merely 
ambitious, he is rather bad at it. If he is 
merely an opportunist, he has roused the 
solid opposition of the entire liberal 
establishment, without even showing the 
will or skill of a Spiro T. Agnew in 
hitting back where it hurts. 

THE BITTER PRELUDE 

The Return to Gold, 1925 : The Formu¬ 
lation of Economic Policy and Its Critics 
By D. E. Moggridge. 

Cambridge University Press. (University 
of Cambridge Department of Applied 
Economics Occasional Papers 19.) 119 
pages. 25s clothbound, 15s paperbound. 

Few major policy decisions, whether in 
finance or diplomacy, are so unrelievedly 
bad that argument over their justification 
does not sway back and forth as 
documents accumulate and memories 
fade. Britain’s decision in 1925 to restore 
the pre-1914 gold parity of sterling is a 
striking exception. The criticism loudly 
voiced by Maynard Keynes immediately 
before and immediately after that 
momentous decision has been embellished 
and strengthened in the ensuing half 
century. Some brave but half-hearted 
revisionist attempts at vindication, 
notably by Messrs Sayers and Youngson, 
were never convincing in themselves. 
They have now been decisively quashed 
by the first serious study to take 
advantage of the opening of British 
government records for the period. Since 
in this monograph Mr Moggridge also 
draws extensively on a wide range of 
private papers and previously published 
material, and deploys sophisticated 
economic analysis to his interpretation of 
the findings, it would be surprising if 
there were much more to be said on the 
episode itself. 

The significance of the 1925 decision 
has of course been heightened by the 
obvious parallels, amounting in some 
aspects almost to a repeat performance, 
to be found in British financial policy in 
the past decade. There was the disdain 
shown for any semblance of quantifica¬ 
tion, and the tendency to blow up a 
technical or marginal economic issue into 
all or nothing terms involving great issues 
of moral principle. There was the over¬ 
estimation of the impact of British policy 
on world conditions, to the neglect of 
the necessary specification of what was 
required from the standpoint of British 
Conditions. There was the over-concentra¬ 
tion on- the relationship with t)te United 
States,. With continental EurdpcT viewed 
almost as a British ward, rath&f than 
competitor. There was the uibanity of 
the Treasury mandarins, never seriously 
ruffled by ministers, who asked the right 
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as Chsmeellbr ,were at 
•home, add have bfeft no'more'thfch 
an attempt by Churcbill to provide hj& 
self ammunition against cri$&) 
Lastly," the critics also contributed, 
unwittingly, to the wrong decision by 
some looseness in their own reasoning. 
In 1925, Mr Moggridge suggests, Keynes’s 
forecast of rising prices in the United 
States, deployed in the context of another 
argument, encouraged the official 
inclination to rely on the necessary adjust¬ 
ment being made by the world rather 
than by Britain. 

All this is brought out by Mr 
Moggridge with clinical detachment, 
which is just as well in a subject charged 
with such emotion. Possibly, therefore, it 
is also as well that he does not ask the big 
Why question : why the 1925 error was 
to prove, in the retrospect of the next 
four decades, a prelude rather than an 
aberration. 

HISTORICAL REAPING 

From Castlereagh to Gladstone, 1815- 
1885 

By Derek Beales. 

Nelson. 328 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

With this volume the Nelson History of 
England series is well on the way to com¬ 
pletion. It is one of the better series at 
present bidding for that strategic middle 
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grouhd of educational > publishing, the 
area of the Arlevet and: the first under- 
graduate years. Dr Beales^ * contribution 
is not unworthy of its distinguished com¬ 
pany. Historians dealing * with 1 the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries haveacute 
difficulties in harmonising scale and detail 
with earlier volutffaft even allowing for the 
shorter' passages of time; allowed, The 
bulk of material to be taken into account 
is incomparably more voluminous ; and 
the secret of success a the art not merely 
of leaving the marginally relevant out* 
but of ruthless excision and wholesale 
suppression of masses of highly Relevant 
matter. *Some modem historians do not 
have the hardness of heart for such 
butchery, Of which Dr Pelling’s pitilessly 
slim concluding VolUmie in this series is 
so eminent an example. 

It follow^ that reviewers in this field 
must resist their natural tendency to com¬ 
plain that their pet interests get summary 
treatment or none at all. But it must also 
be said that t)r Bqafes’s weakness, indeed, 
is that on occasions he relents, and there 
are chapters where every paragraph drops 
its eminent name Qr significant fact and 
the chapter ends breathlessly but secure 
in having mentioned everything. u Culture 
and Society ” chapters are always the 
worst in this respect, and one yet awaits 
the breakthrough jn nineteenth-century 
studies when general books will be 
organised in such a way as to integrate 
convincingly not only narrative and 
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analysis feufcculture and politics aha Con¬ 
venience and compar troentalisation make 
for neat tables < of < content! ; but 
to separate, the Gothic Revival and the 
Oxford Movement frOffi.ffieixditicrof the 
iffy* ml iQ&s, for sample, or to con¬ 
sider tMatthew Ar<ioId ia diff«^j ><^^ ! 
partmen^rom Thomas Arndd or John 4 
Stuart: Mill," let atone Gladstone : and, 
Bright, misses opportunities which, for^be 
nineteenth century,^ make cructally for 
advantage, Since in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury for the first time politics, became 
something that could realistically :be des¬ 
cribed as collective responses to moral 
problems.. , ; 

Otherwise,; the sturdy Virtues of this 
book remaitL It proceeds steadily and « 
efficiently from start to finish, rather Ukfe 
a reaping machine grinding imperturbably 
through a seemingly endless field, sifting 
wheat from chaff With confident expertise 
ahd leaving, in Its wake neat stacks, of 
capsuled history» The^Jevel of relevance 
is high and consistent, analysis is- always 
clear, and it can be recommended as 
answering 1 better than anything compar¬ 
able hitherto published, on the period'to 
the purpose defined by the general editors 
of the series: “ a picture and apprecia¬ 
tion of its age, as well as a lucid outline, 
written by an expert who is keen to make 
available-and alive the findings of modern 
research.’* 

TWO VIEWS OF THE POOR WORLD 

The Hungry Future 

By Ren6 Dumont and Bernard Rosier. 
Translated by Rosamund Unell and R. B, 
Sutcliffe. 

Andre Deutsch . 071 pages. 40s. 

About one-third of this book, that by 
M. Rosier, is a summary of the techniques 
and economics of improving nutrition and 
checking population growth in poor 
countries. Since the book was' written in 
1965 and is translated ably but without 
revision, this ;diacu,ssipn is badly out of 
date. The dramatic niw rice^And wheat 
varieties now profitably doubling tne 
yield on' about one-tenth of Asia’s land, 
are not mentioned ; L nor Is - "thr/Jois^Of 
confideijce in intra-uterftie tp^ac^Rye 
devices and the switch to sterilisation;' But 
M. Roger’s section U a .^dsnpetfn.t? well- 
writterL modest aojjl cd^-ebns^ps pftce 
of scholarly journalism.' Hh 
the n«V protein spurces—yeasts and pro- 
cessetf/oils—is esjteciafi^ gopd... , -3* 

. Unfortunately, the two-thirds of# T|je 
Hungry” that will attract most 
attention 1fw of 

gleanings from numerous but ‘frtSifc* 
visits around the poor world. Since 1950, 
the underdeveloped countries have raised 
output / head by over $ per cent 
yearly; primary education has, grown 
explosively, probably excessively^ „ and 
food output Has kept ahead of population 
growth. Yet, at least five times, M. 
Bnm 0 rjpgfits; r^rk^lfl^. V The hum 
ger, poverty anii ignorance pf half the, 
people of the world . . . deteriorate con- 
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t iblished by OECD’s Development Centrej 
is Manual is intended primarily for those 
etonbmists, businessmen and administrator^ 
Who are concerned with the preparation or 
evaluation of industrial and other projects in 
developing countries. It also provides a 
Valuable tejet book lots use by students in 
university or; deyelopinant inlfitule courses. 
Volume' 1 is mainly about project preparation 
and profitability. Volume g deals independently 
with evaluation from the point, of view of 
society. 
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stantly." This sort of perverseness slights 
the historically unprecedented develop¬ 
ment effort, discourages the less numerate 
among aid donors, and damages the 
author's credentials. 

For all his great human sympathy for 
poor people, for all his hatred of neo¬ 
colonialism, M. Dumont is gripped by an 
unconscious paternalism towards the 
poor. On the basis of his short visits to 
their countries, he feels himself entitled 
to give instant advice and to make stag¬ 
gering generalisations (in Africa, he prints 
in capital letters, “ Irrigation is still pre¬ 
mature in all but desert areas"). 

His attacks on India show his attitude 
at its worst. The facts are these. George 
Blyn has shown that, from 1921 to 1947, 
Indian food output per person fell by 
over one-quarter. S. J. Patel has shown 
that output per head at best stagnated 
from 1900 to 1950. Yet since indepen¬ 
dence food output has kept just ahead of 
population growth; a huge investment 
effort has been mounted (over 85 per 
cent based on India's own savings and 
taxes) ; hence output per head has 
crept steadily upwards by over 1 per 
cent yearly. Meanwhile democracy and 
unity have somehow been preserved. Of 
this near-miracle M. Dumont says that 
“ in India's early history meat-eating was 
permitted," as if it were now forbidden ; 
that “ no one can collect faecal material 
for use as fertiliser," which would aston¬ 
ish the 150-million-odd Indian women 
and children who collect cow-dung for the 
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manure heap each morning; that 4 share- 
cropping has> inflicted-a death-Wound, on 
Indian agriculture,”: when well below one- 
fifth of its land and farmers suffer under 
this system; that “ India received more 
aid than any country in the world," when 
its aid per head, the crucial figure, is 
barely half the average for poor countries; 
all this to support naive diagnosis and 
shrill prognosis. 

The extent to which M. Rosier saves 
this book becomes clear when we look at 
its proposals. M. Dumont's are as follows: 
to double the budget of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation (of all agencies) ; 
an " essential, enormous, immediate 
increase in aid" ; a World Economic 
Development Organisation (yet another) ; 
and talking to fellow-passengefs on train 
journeys about the needs of the poor 
countries. M. Rosier’s proposals are 
implicit in his analysis, modest, limited 
and practicable : " All the fish meal pro¬ 
duced in Peru is now exported to Europe, 
the United States and Japan. If it were 
consumed in South America, it would 
almost double the people’s ration of pro¬ 
tein.” M. Rosier has already shown that 
the process of making the fish-meal 
acceptable to South American consumers 
would be very cheap. 

No man so intelligent, decent and 
simpatico as M. Dumont could produce 
a worthless result. Here, his discussions 
of communist farming, while damaged by 
his unanalytic and country-hopping 
approach, make a strong agronomic case 
for destalinisation and even, less con¬ 
vincingly, for the kulak. But the final 
verdict on the book must be that it is 
gravely disappointing. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Wages. By B. J. McCormick. 188 pages. The 
International Monetary System : Effi¬ 
ciency and Practical Alternatives. By Herbert 
G. Grubel. 208 pages. The Economics of 
Agriculture. By David Metcalf. 144 pages. 
Balancf.-of-Payments Policy. By B. J. Cohen. 
166 pages. Elements of Reoional Economics. 
By Harry W. Richardson. 166 pages. Penguin 
Education. (Modem Economics Texts.) 7s each. 
Penguins are now following up their series of 
Modem Economics Readings with a series of 
new texts, of which five have so far appeared, 
They are mostly less than 200 pages long and 
are, at seven shillings, pretty cheap compared 
with other textbooks on economics. Whether or 
not they are worth buying would, however, 
require five reviews, so we merely note their 
appearance. 

Guide to Foreign-Language Printed Patent* 
and Applications. By Ian FinJay. AsUb. 88 
pages. 25 s. 

A guide intended for non-linguists in industry 
$na elsewhere to the extraction of essential 
information from printed paflnts, with illustra¬ 
tions. 

Maximum Feasible Misunderetandino : Com¬ 
munity . Action in the War on Poverty. By 
Daniel Moynihan. Cotiur-Macmttan. 239 
pages. 42 s. ' 

This book was discussed in The Economist of 
February i, 1969 , in the American Survey. 

The Politics op Decontrol op Industry : 
Britain and the United Statfes. By S, M* H/ 
Armitage. Weidenjeldand Nicolson. 222 pages, 

SsE Research Monograph No. 4 is a study 
> oi deooatroV^after tha ferst world .war* 




ICI gives tyres the strength 
to take on anything 


Today’s transport industry needs tyres 
that will operate efficiently under widely 
varying road conditions... over bumpy 
country lanes, over the city’s tough 
cobbles and rough kerbs, along the 
motorway’s smooth, flat surface. . 

Tyres reinforced with ICI Nylon stay, 
cool on long, fast runs. They resist 
bruising and impact on rough toads. 


They tak? immense strains under heavy 
loads. Blow-outs are almost unknown 
May. 

This is just a small part of ICI Fibres’ 
contribution to the transport industry. 
ICI Nylon and ‘Terylene* are at the 
heart of a wide range of items from air 
suspension systems to fan fcdta, ’*■ 
tarpaulins to seat belts 


When it comes to synthetic fibres, we're 
the experts. I n many cases, the. 
inventors. Industry gives MS the 
problems. We give industry the answers. 
That’s our business. , V 
And what can we do for you today ? 

For information write to 
- ICtFibtetLimiMi IndusiPiulVf** tiepin 
Hookstohe Ro? 4 > Harrogate, 
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Piazza Saritflareo^: hoYf.tfp you want It 


Venice sub mare 


The Venetian crisis is deepening. 
The crisis, as is w'dCknbwn, is 
water : , Venice is V subsiding 

beneath it? owtt canal? at the rate 
of 6.2 to (5.6,millimetres a year. 
No one JfnoWg r wh£ but one pos¬ 
sible reason, is industrial develop¬ 
ment. Indutfiry : fr poised to dredge 
part of- the' lagoon and start 
another major phase of land 
reclamation. This would create 
factory space for a new industrial 
area, so possibly undermining ' 
further the foundations of the old 
section. Industry could use the 
existing land on the mainland, but 
that would be more Costly. In the 
meantime most Venetians are 
content to do npthing. The, 
gondoliers staged bflef strikes this, 
year at the decision td v ban them 
from the; Grand Canal. But most 
Venetians argue that .Venice has 
stood for 1,000 years* and refuse 


to bclieyC ohc day it might stop 
doing so. In any case they have 
been deserting old Venice in 
increasing numbers in favour of 
Mcstre, just across the lagoon, a 
4 hideous industrial town, which 
gives them ~j»b§ and cheap houses 
that are not tumbling down. The 
Venetians themselves ate aban¬ 
doning their city in favour of 
, progress. 

* Meanwhile the Water*, rise. On 
November* 4, 1966, there erupted 
the most disastrous flooding the 
city had had, not merely involv¬ 
ing tjie now routine spectacle of 
tourists wading across the Piazza 
San Marco in water over their 
/.ankles, but residents fleeing to 
the upper storeys of their houses 
in fear of drowning. Flooding 
recurred, in scarcely less menac¬ 
ing shape, on November 5, 1967, 
and again on November 3, 1968. 


1867 - 7* 
1876 - 861 
1888 - 98 
1886-1906 
1906 - lb- 
1916 - 265 
1906 * 30 
1996 - 4* 
1946 - M 
19*6.-69] 
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This month too it returned : 
indeed there has been no month 
this year without flooding of some 
sort. 

Besides, it is only half the story. 
While water—and, increasingly, 
contaminated water—is sloshing 
aft# sucking away at the city from 
below*, polluted air is corroding its 
palaces, churches and monumental 
statuary from above. This can be 
seen by anyone who compares the 
stones of Venice with Florence 
or Rome. 

Why? 

If subsidence continues as at 
present, Venice will lose 20 centi¬ 
metres in as many years. Within 
70 years, and possibly much less, 
the historic centre would become 
uninhabitable. 

Recently Unesco prepared a 350- 
page study summarising possible 
reasons why Venice is sinking. 
Out of a mass of candidates, 
Uncsco isolated three principal 
causes. Two 6 t them at least are • 
within man's control, though one 
of these is the subject of fierce 
controversy. This, is the existence 
of. .Porto .Marghera, the new 
industrial and commercial'centre 
on the mainland, created by 
dodging *ntf filing processes that 
miiit have vhn4 some effect on 
the delicale*, Equilibrium of the 
Ugoon. 

! Leii coqffov^rsial .but also asso- 
teuftetd with Porto Marghera is the 
cumulative impact of drilling 
wells for fresh water in this and 


other areas* The Porto Marghera 
region pumps 40,000 cubic metres 
a day. This extraction from the 
underground reservoir reduces the 
buoyancy of the subsoil, which 
compacts, causing subsidence at 
the surface. 

The third cause is the con¬ 
stantly rising level of the sea in 
the cul-de-sac of the Adriatic, 
the indirect product of the melt¬ 
ing of polar ice caps; this pro¬ 
gressively lifts the high water 
mark of the tides in the lagoon. 
Responsibility for doing some¬ 
thing about Venice lies, if any¬ 
where, in the hands of what is 
called the Committee for the 
Study of the Measures for the 
Defence of Venice and for Safe¬ 
guarding its Environmental and 
Monumental Characteristics. It is 
known more briefly as the Comi- 
tatone, which in this context may 
be translated as the " Outsize 
Committee," with six subcom¬ 
mittees and a membership of 70. 
It is the chowip instrument of 
the government to implement the 
master plan for Venice’s salva¬ 
tion. It is committed to numerous 
programme but implementation 
is another matter. It is certainly a 
cumbersome machine, and at 
times has been frustrated by lack 
of funds. Only since the disaster 
of November, 1966, has Rome 
given it any real encouragement. 
With any luck this extra support 
will speed up the researches now 
being carried out by the sub¬ 
committees. The key question 
these researches ought to answer 
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is the extent to which the Porto 
Marghera is contributing to the 
problems of the industrial area. 
Opinion has polarised into two 
quarrelling schools : 

(1) The Venezia Viva organisa¬ 
tion and its supporters, who argue 
that the only worthwhile future 
for Venetians lies in the indus¬ 
trialisation of the mainland. 

(2) Italia Nostra and its sup¬ 
porters, led by the redoubtable 
Contcssa Anna Maria Cicogna 
Volpi, and Contcssa Teresa Fos- 
cari Roscolo, who demand indus¬ 
try be subordinated to the need 
to preserve the historical centre, 
which, with its cultural treasures, 
should be regarded as part of the 
inheritance of the whole world. 
The rate of subsidence has 
accelerated since 1925, and has 
speeded up further since 1952. 
The year 1925 was when the 
first industrial zone took shape, on 
860 hectares (2,165 acres). Since 
1952 a second zone, on 2,009 hect¬ 
ares (4,964 acres), has been 
added. The contessas claim that 
the acceleration of subsidence is 
attributable to these developments. 
The industrialists deny this. They 
insist that the subsidence is actu¬ 
ally caused by melting of the ice 
caps and a gradual “ natural ” 
adjustment of terrain. Terrain* 
doc*ij$atige t jUvemia* a Roman 

K irt, how lies tom& mjilei inland. 

ore immediately/ to ammne 
centres on tvrd point! V* the new* 
deep water channel through the 
Pdrto Malamocco; and the third 
industrial zoqe- This zone,. , for 


which industrialists are now lobby¬ 
ing vigorously, would amount to a 
massive 4,035 hectares—bigger, in 
other words, than the first two 
zones combined. The new chan¬ 
nel would permit the delivery of 
oil and dry cargo to all three 
zones by a route avoiding the pre¬ 
sent channel via the San Marco 
Basin and the Giudecca, through 
thp heart of the historic centre. 
Last March all but 1,000 metres 
of the channel’s 18 kilometres was 
finished, and the third industrial 
zone was about 25% prepared. 

What now ? 

At that point work on both pro¬ 
jects was halted by order of the 
Minister of Public Works, Signor 
Mancini. This decision was preci¬ 
pitated largely by pressure from 
Italia Nostra, which has repeatedly 
denounced the latest round of 
dredging and filling on the 
grounds that it still further con¬ 
centrates tidewater, increasing 
both the inflow-battering and out¬ 
flow-sucking effects. Prqbably ris¬ 
ing interest and tynease in Italy 
and around the IWbrld played a 
part too. 

The contessas look like losing the 
channel battle. A final decision is 
supposed to fife taken before the 
wild of th%?*ar. M*# may 

twije : btittt the, fight 

tone, and the tji 
are attended io n 
look* likely tfcat t 
will take place i 


xd industrial 
Other* that 
it ft now 
timber works 
iktil Ideal and 
iptcmationgJ .expert have com¬ 


piled reliable data and made 
recommendations. 

Porto Marghera is already 
Italy’s second port, an impressive 
complex of oil refineries and 
storage areas, coke and aluminium 
reduction plants, chemical and 
petrochemical facilities, grain 
storage facilities, and factories 
processing food, textiles, glass, 
wood and other products. But for 
the historic centre a few miles out 
in the lagoon, it might now be 
well on the way to becoming 
another Rotterdam or Hamburg. 
But its proponents now recognise 
that some concessions must be 
made to the preservationists. The 
Porto Marghera is now forbidden 
to drill any more wells, maybe 
permanently. It therefore now 
plans to augment its fresh water 
supply by an aquaduct from the 
Sile river (16 kilometres away, 
near Treviso) which may be the 
first of several. There have been 
strenuous objections to the estab¬ 
lishment of a major oil terminal 
in the third zone, supplied by the 
Malamocco channel. So an alter¬ 
native is now under discussion. 
Supertankers are quite clearly 
never going to be allowed into 
the lagoon. Thprc is therefore a 
case for building a depot outside 
it anyway, on an artificial island 
for instance, and completing deli¬ 
very either by smaller vessel or 
pipeline. This depot could also 
be designed to handle the smaller 
tankers now expected to use the 
Malamocco channel. Indeed, 
some people are already won¬ 
dering if the Malamocco channel, 
with its maximum capacity of 
65,000 tons, might not be obsolete 
before it opens. 

The problem of air pollution by 
industrial plants can be reduced 
as it has been already in similar 
situations by controls calling for 
filters and other devices. To pre¬ 
vent it altogether in Venice, how¬ 
ever, involves other action. From 
January 1st therefore in home 
central heating systems fuel oil 
will only be allowed of a type 
that does not contaminate the 
atmosphere. Controls also need to 
be applied to public and private 
motor boats, for which, so far, 
nobody has proposed anything. 
Three suggestions have been 
made for dealing with the tides. 
Shutting entirely the three entry- 
exit mouths into the lagoon—at 
Lido, Malamocco, Chioggia*- 
coupled with sewage works and 
other measures to prevent it 
becoming a malarial swamp; 
narrowing the mouths; or fitting 
them with mpyeable barriers that 
would block excessive tidewater 
without interfering with the nor-, 
mal flow. Of tfiiese three, movable 
barriers are the most likely solu¬ 
tion. These alternatives are now 
under study by the Hydraulic 
Subcommittee the ‘Comlmtom, 
Further ttudicl^inVolve the con¬ 
struction bf a Hydraulic model of' 
the lagoon, and 1 *? " mathematical 
profile ” of it. Correlated with 


existing data, and with seismic 
and other surveys by Gulf Italiank 
and Agip, these studies will trans* 
fer much of the present argument 
out of the realms of polemic and 
into the field of informed discus¬ 
sion. 

If they confirm that Porto 
Marghera is in fact disturbing the 
equilibrium of the lagoon, then 
it will have to stop encroaching 
on the water for future growth, by 
turning inland. This would be 
considerably more expensive than 
the present method of reclama¬ 
tion. But suitable land is readily 
available ; and land development 
would diminish thr risk of water 
pollution. 

In one important respect, 
negotiation of these and other 
thorny issues has been facilitated 
in recent years by the concentra¬ 
tion of industry in thr area. Of 
240 or so individual enterprises 
in the area, employing close to 
40,000 workers, about a dozen 
employ 90‘o of all the labour. 
Some 50% of all employment is 
provided by one firm, Montecatini- 
Ldison, which dominates the 
industrial complex. Unfortunately, 
no such unifying factor exists on 
the other side. The unwieldy 
Comiiatone, which is supposed to 
act as referee, is itself often not 
unanimous, with its effectiveness 
weakened by its bureaucratic 
structure. There is talk of stream¬ 
lining it into a super-authority, 
with one man in firm charge—a 
development that would benefit 
everyone. Not only would it speed 
up the Comitatoue’s researches. It 
would also increase the chances of 
effective action after the facts have 
been established. Meanwhile 
although dredging and industrial 
development have been frozen for 
the moment, nobody dares to sug¬ 
gest that subsidence has stopped. 
Even if no further dredging or 
reclamation or well drilling is ever 
allowed, and pollution is mini¬ 
mised, Venice will still need to be 
rescued sometime in the coming 
century. 
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Western American Bank 
(Europe) Ltd. 
welcomes enquiries from 
International Corporations 
seeking finance for 
major projects. 





fttdjfteji AdoMiSn Bank (Europe) Ltd. 
mteraatiotfol Merchant Bankers, 
at RaUmry Circus, London, E.Cla. 

579i Tele*: 885487 
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curity Pacific National Bfnk of 
argo Bank of S#n Frfndscp. 


Are you 

up to date on New Zealand? 

In that year, th e Pilgrim, a typical English-built tank locomotive 
of the period, made the first run from Christchurch to Ferry- 
mead. Today, our country continues to need overseas manu¬ 
factured goods to maintain one of the highest standards of 
living in the world. Which is,where the National Bank comes 
in: we have nearly 200 branthes in New Zealand. They keep 
us up-to-date on local market conditions, investment pros¬ 
pects, import/export needs; on profitable business or travel 
contacts; on all manner of useful facts and figures. All this 
information we will gladly pass on — to your trading benefit. 

WhV not get in touch with us here in London ? Just for a Start, 
well, let you have a popy of our important periodical Review 
of the Economic Situation in New Zealand. > 

TtoMatimurfBoKk 

OF liiEW ZEALAND 'LIMITED 

'Our London Mttrtta: 8 MmiwU, I.C.2.'(T.l: 8*11) H 












Who's in Line to be Governor ? 

Changes are happening at the Bank of England. The quiet tussle may Oven have begun for 
the eventual succession to Sir Leslie O'Brien 

Mr Jasper Hollom’s succession to Sir Maurice Parsons as about its real relationship with the Treasury and the financial 
deputy governor of the Bank of England is a well-deserved markets. 

promotion in the best tradition. Nevertheless, it leads to The Bank's don’t-pry-into-me attitude is partly explained 
speculation. The intriguing point about the appointment is by its inherited prestige. Founded in 1694, it is the second 
that Mr Hollom has grown up in the Bank in exactly the same oldest central bank—the Swedish Riksbank pipped it to the 
way as his boss. Both he and Sir Leslie O'Brien entered it post—afid it led the way even if reluctantly, as Sir Robert 
at the age of 19. Both became, in succession, deputy chief Peel and others dragged it screaming into the nineteenth 
cashier, chief cashier, and an executive director before reach- century, in recognising that a central bank must be something 
ing the deputy governorship. The only difference is that more than a special bank privileged to issue notes and must 

Mr Hollom got to each rung a few years younger than did slowly turn towards its modern role of acting as the instrU* 

Sir Leslie. ment of monetary control. A more new-fangled (i.e. only 

Sir Maurice Parsons trod a slightly different path. For a generation old) factor which has made the Bank of England 
instance, he was private secretary to the governor in Lord uniquely defensive among its brethren is that its naiionalisa- 
Norman's tenure. But he, too, was a teenage entrant. tion in 1946 turned it overnight from being nominally among 
From the start of the Bank's next year, on March 1, 1970, the most independent of central banks to being potentially the 
when Mr Hollom gets his uplfTt, the Bank, for the second most subordinate—a mere government agency, banker to the 
time in succession, but also only for the second time in its British Government, adviser on monetary and exchange policy, 
history, will be in the charge of two of its own servants who executor of that policy, yet without the final say in it. Nation* 
have been grounded from youth in all its disciplines, good allsation heightened the Bank’s fears that it would become 
and bad, and who are separated once again in age by less no more than the City branch of the Treasury ; and it 
than half a generation. Sir Leslie will be 62, Mr Hollom therefore hampered, instead of (as Mr Attlee’s government 
52. Docs this set the new pattern for the future ? The news had intended) accelerated the development of sensible work- 

that the Bank of England is to purchase, out of its not incon- ing arrangements between the two. Today the Bank still 

siderable profits, a town house for the governor suggests uneasily wears its different hats: as banker to the Govem- 
that the days of the well-endowed governor, who already ment, it shows its British banking conservatism by for ever 
lives in W1 or SWi, may be considered to be over. If so, is warning of the wickedness of public spending ; as the City’s 
this a good or bad thing ? spokesman to the Government it has to give an occasional yap 

The question is not easy to answer, and for a very bad at the politicians ; but, as the overlord of banking operations 
reason. Of all the big central banks in the world, the Old and exchange control, it becomes, in City eyes, a tiresome 
Lady of Threadncedle Street still bears the greatest air of official watchdog. 

legend and mystery. Admittedly, a few veils have been lifted When Sir Leslie became governor, some people thought that 
recently. The American consultants, McKinsey and Co, the Bank might be sucked farther into Whitehall because 
are at present nosing around behind that nineteenth century he was a career man, educated through officialdom and there- 
facade. A select committee of MPs is being allowed a look, fore the more vulnerable to it. These fears were unfounded, 
too, but the outside world is unlikely to learn much from In the three and a half years of his tenure, there has been 
either investigation : certainly nothing like enough about how much to praise* about the Bank. It saw the inevitability, though 
and to what extent the Bank m&k^s its influence felt, or not the positive advantages, of sterling's devaluation months 
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before Mr Wilson’s Government was forced on its knees to 
accept it. It has in the past year conceded much more 
importsunce to the regulation of the money supply, and 
changed its tactics in the gilt-edged market accordingly, even 
though it has shown an oldrfashioned coyness about admit¬ 
ting this. Its Quarterly Bulletin has become a useful, and 
sometimes critical, guide to financial aspects of the British 
economy (although the new statistics of domestic credit 
expansion have come from the Central Statistical Office). And 
it is to Sir Leslie’s personal credit that he saw that manage¬ 
ment consultants were brought into the Bank ; they are now 
only a couple of months off the end of their Review, if it runs 
for only the one year originally intended. He has also tried, 
like his. predecessor, to improve the Bank’s public image, even 
being willing to appear on the telly. 

Against that, the Bank still hugs much of its activity to 
itself. If secretiveness were looked upon as the birthright of 
central banks, all over the world, this would be under¬ 
standable. But the newest in their inner circle, and the most 
powerful one in the world, the Federal Reserve System, 
carries out its debates in public. It makes no attempt 
to hide from outsiders differences in opinion among its 
board’s seven governors. Its members from the chairman 
downwards, can, and are, called to give evidence before 
congressional committees. It would be hard to find any side 
of the Fed’s activities on which Chairman Martin, who 
retires in two months’ time after i8£ years in the saddle, 
has not published views. Records of policy decisions taken 
by the Federal open market committee at each meeting arc 
released about 90 days after the meeting, and show in 
detail how different members voted and who disagreed with 
whom. Board members make their opinions known freely 
in public speeches ; no disguise, for instance, was made of 
the fact that Governor Andrew Brimmer would have chosen 
to restrict American banks’ Eurodollar borrowings far earlier 
than September, when the board did eventually act. Board 
members also give their views freely about general economic 
matters, and do not feel in the least inhibited even when on 
foreign soil: Mr Dewey Daanc, for instance, stuck his neck 
out in London last week to the extent of saying that he 
doubted whether inflation in the United States could be 
brought down to acceptable limits by the end of next year. 
All this not only makes it possible to assess American monetary 
policymaking. It is also of considerable benefit in recruiting 
staff, for it encourages a highly intellectual debate. Even at 
less exalted levels than the board, staff economic studies are 
published with their authors’ names attached. The Federal 
Reserve System is far from faceless. 

But how many people in Britain could use up even the 
fingers of one hand in counting names they know at the 
Bank of England ? How many outsiders have any inkling 
of how it is run ? Its affairs are, in fact, managed by a 
board of directors called the court: made up of a governor, 



Five governors in ha(f a oentuiv-,, 

flvjb'w 




Lord. Norman .$.9,!f71 . 1918-20 1920-44 

Lord Catto 15.3.1879 — 1944-49 


Lord Cobbold 

14.9.1904 

1946-49 1949-61 

Earl of Cromer 

28.7.1918 

— 1961-66 

Sir Leslie O'Brien 

8.2.1908 

1964-66 1966 

The present court of directors 

Sir Leslie O'Brien 


Governor 

Sir Maurice Parsons 


Deputy governor 

Mr Maurice Alien 


Executive directors 

Mr Jack Davies 



Mf Jasper Hollom 


it • , » 

Mr Jeremy Morse 


Part-tiW'direetdfs : • 

The Rt Hon Lord CaiTbn , 


Sir Val Duncan 



Mr William Keswick 



Sir Maurice Laing 

* 

' - ’-S 

The Rt Hon Lord Nelson of Stafford 


< 99 1 - 

The Rt Hon Lord Pilklngtoh 

- 

• • 0 

Mr Gordon Richardson 



The Rt Hon Lord Robens of Woldingham 

V 

Sir Eric Roll 


,, 

Sir Henry Wilson Smith 



Sir John Stevens 



Sir Ronald Thornton 


» 


deputy governor and 16 director^. All members of the court 
are appointed by the Crown : the two governors for terms of 
five years, the directors for four years. There are four 
full-time executive directors, the remainder are part-time. 
Nobody knows how much the full-timers are paid (a privacy 
afforded to few in top places these days, and certainly no 
longer to company chairmen) ; or what the perks are for 
the part-timers, beyond the fact that they can have the use 
of a chauffeur-driven car and one of the best lunches in 
London after the weekly Thursday meetings of the court. 
But the court is not the source of effective policy decisions. 
Supervision is also provided by a number of standing 
committees, the most important of which is the Committee 
of Treasury ; this meets regularly once a week and consists 
of seven members—the governor, who presides, the deputy 
governor, and five other directors, of whom only one may be 
an executive director. 


This is a system heavily weighted at the top. It is from 
there that any movement towards a more open system like 
the Fed would have to come. Sir Leslie’s present term of 
office expires in mid-1971. At the age then of 63, he will 
be eligible for re-election. So far, the practice has been that 
directors or governors shpuld not be appointed or reappointed 
if they would reach the age of 70 during their term of office. 
He has been a good governor, respected and liked both within 
the Bank and in international circles ; only age goes against 
his reappointment. (Even Mr Martin, after such lengthy ser¬ 
vice, will be retiring at 64.) In any case, Sir Leslie might 
not choose to serve under whatever government is in power 
when his present term of office expires. So some alternative 
names will doubtless be bandied about in the meantiipe. 


Following Lord Normals unprecedented stay between 1990 
and 1944, an outsider has alternated with an insider 
although tJ^^levated l r in^er9 ,of today arc;j^gcw breed : 
L6rd Cobbw^ for lyas an Eton and <!^bridge 


man who em&red the 1 


his late twenties as an 

r _ •_• .1 ^-^1 
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be. better chances of gating 
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forties* c%f c*sbifir f Mr Joluji. JTon&. Wafa#. 

Oxford^ wotiki liiye far ubontHc 

larid#. 'bflt ' 1 suy#: n$lfag i$t I^a|^f 6 r^ tW cbtirt if he stays 
th<rc<mrt#, is yet tapper *Oi&* Cs&Sft Mr-*Kit McMahon/ 
domuib';' afpd 1 41, a first d^e^qomi^tSwho once worked 
in the Treasury, and js.'lroW ^ economil adyjser toi the 
governors* *' * \* - '*?■}'■ :/ ,, v*V 1 . , 

As for outsiders, three names, come to 1 mind-^SirJofari 
Stevens, Mr Gordon Richardson and Sir Kennedi jSleith/ aU 
merchant bankers, all in their ipid^mtjes, and tfie fif$t tvyp 
currently part-time directors pf tfcfc Bank oft Engl^nd. On 
paper, Sir John, now a managing j^ctor of Morgan Grenfell, 
might seem to have the edge ; he has served in Wa&ittgton 
both ‘at, the International Monetary Fund and as British 
economic minister there and is a past executive director of the 
Bank. Hill, Samuel’s Sir Kenneth is a chartered accountant, 
Schroders’ Mr Richardson a former barrister. Two other 
names which might be pulled out are those cf Mr Harold 
Lever (who could be appointed by a Labour 


govemi 


« ■ ?p< w WML 

■ formr . becau^lw^^j^^l^ftnjch at a 
. latter because he hfe in J, 

to do; on? stinjt ($nd those fiteyi&ftr of office 
a jolly tune toft huM/ as ^li him 

on Labour’s fttont bench). - . , 

k; w Mr Wiison^'^vefiimMit;. wfcfe in 

y _ _ !_. Cl- T-U?-V __11 I >. 


:&xr guess is ,Sir LislkvWpuld .be>afl&dltp!. 

The Tories co^M have :i8e& about City dm 

favourite runi^r ft present iplght be Mr &Qvpb_ 
even though the views agatin^Uie value ^1^ ta 
once put forward bjya cdrfttnittee Under Mr 3 
chairmanship are irt conflict with present Conservative "aifrtf. 
And Mr Richardson has recently shown some surprisingly 
enlightened views about-exchange rates vyhich Mr Heath still 
seems reluctant to share. All the same, 'Mr Richardson 
is making his voice heard : could he be limbering up fdr the 
race ? If, that is, a race there is to be. 



Hollywood and Bust 

Cinema admissions continue to decline, the major American film companies are doing badly; 
and the future of the Boreham Wood studios is in jeopardy. Help! 


Something like 60 out of the 70-odd films made in Britain 
each year are financed by American film companies. Nearly 
all these companies are having acute financial troubles and 
are cutting back production. Metro Goldwyn Mayer has 
pulled out of “ Man’s Fate,” which was due to start shooting 
last Monday at its Boreham Wood studio, and the fate of the 
114-acre studio must still be in the balance despite the denial 
of rumours that it was to be closed. One of the film unions, the 
Association of Cinematograph and Television Technicians, 
reports that around 400 of its 4,500 members in films arc out 
of work. Until this week’s announcement of a further pro¬ 
gramme of films from Associated British Picture Corporation 
(now part of Electrical and Musical Industries), planned 
production in Britain’s studios for the six months to next April 
was 17 films compared with 27 for the same period to this 
April. One cfTcct of the unplanned cut-back is that there will 
be a shortage of films to show in cinemas in about a year’s 
time. This could be the time for the film angels to leap in 
where the majors fear to tread. 

And the majors are in a really bad way. MGM has 
forecast a loss of $25 million for the year ; Columbia’s profits 
were down 40 per cent ; Paramount, part of the conglomerate 
Gulf and Western, made a loss ; Twentieth Century Fox 
has just declared a loss of $22 million for the first nine 
months of the year ; Music Corporation of America, which 
is the Universal parent, made a loss of $7 million just for 
the third quarter of the year after writing down the 
$ 13 million investment in “ Sweet Charity ” ; Transamerica, 
the conglomerate parent of United Artists, which has had 
a run of successes, is expected to do only as well as last 
year, with the profits on “ Midnight Cowboy ” spilling; over 
to next year ; Warner Seven Arts, another* victim of con¬ 
glomerate fascination for the movies—in this case Kinney 
National Services which bought it earlier this year—ha s killed 
off another 19 projects in addition to the 26 which went 
under the previous regime, and that will not help profits. 

There are plenty of reasons for this epic disaster. The 
credit squeeze §md_ high interest rat^s means that Fox and 
Paramount/wifh something like 1 $100 million of high budget 
filrrii [** Stair,” “ Doctor Ddlittle,” “ Paint, Your Wagon ”) 
each in stock have no cash fdr new films arid are beaLfmg the 
interest costs of the old. Sales to television, Which give MGM 


13 per cent of its revenue last year, have fallen off, with 
prices slipping from $1 million to $750,000 per film. Although 
production and revenue are falling, there are still huge 
overheads in running a studio (costing from $5 million to 
$ 13 million a year), an expensive network Of 30-odd local 
offices where films are shown to potenti^L exhibitors, 
and an obsolete overseas distribution system. The big star 
big budget sure-fire successes have failed miserably compared 
to the unknown stars small budget film. “ Easy -Rider ” cost 
a paltry $375,000 and will probably gross $50 million and 
all the film companies can now be expected to clamber 
on the motorcycle wagon. The renowned acumen' and 
financial skills of the conglomerates have made no mark, 
either where the film division has been left alone, or, as in 
the case of Paramount, where it has not. They are still 
as badly run as ever. 

All these reasons are true, and reflect one simple extra¬ 
ordinary fact: in face of the massive contraction in audiences, 
the structure of the industry has hardly changed. The process 
of merger or takeover and subsequent rationalisation to 
produce a few profitable companies capable of attracting 
finance like any other companies has not happened, and 
the entry of the conglomerates .makes it all the more .difficult 
to happen. So each company (except United: 
its own studios each producing fewer films, and each has 
its own home and overseas distribution system processing 
fewer films. - Now, like sheep, they all seem to be following 
one another towards the latest fashionable remedies. They all 
want to get rid of their studios, streamline distribution, and 
make Easy Riders. This cannot be a rational solution, 
even in the sacred name of competition* When the fashion 
moves back to big studio epics and musicals—as it may well do 
—there will not be any studios to make them ip. 
Emasculated distribution, offices Will lead to poorer salesman¬ 
ship and exploitation ; as cinemas become smaller and 
geared to particular types of audiences, distribution {p 
become more sophisticated. At present it is wasteful and 
channels off money that should be going back into productjpci, 
British figures, tite distributors get one-third of the* oox 
office receipts arid keep half of thty leaving £8 fniljiqA tP 
pay for the costs and profits of the films, thou^h the f^y, 
which is a direct transfer from the box office teceip|s to 
the producers, adds another £4 Aillion. 'There %x£ ( Sq 
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in Yorkshire , "Easy Rider" on American freeway* 


parable figures for the United States or for the rest of the 
world where English-speaking films are shown. But any 
film producer will bring out a sheaf of returns from the 
distributors showing nil money due to him after deducting 
appropriate distribution expenses and fees incurred round 
the world. 

More, not less, competition could be one of the remedies 
needed in the distribution and exhibition of films in Britain. 
The 1966 Monopolies Commission report left the industry to 
reform itself and the Government is now presumably reviewing 
progress. With film legislation up for renewal this session, time 
is running out for the Department of Employment and Pro¬ 
ductivity (which has now taken over responsibility for follow¬ 
ing up reports of the Monopolies Commission) to draft changes 
to the bill, whose outline in the Queen’s speech gave no hint 
of radical departures from current legislation. What the report 
called for, was greater flexibility in the pattern of releasing 
films, and was concerned with the way the major cinema 
chains could exploit their monopoly and get the best films 
first. Since then, Rank and ABPC have been submitting 
six-monthly reports on a procedure for giving trial runs 
to films to establish, their likely commercial reception, and 
partial circuit bookings to films that were not expected to 
appeal to the audiences of all the 250 cinemas in each of 
the main circuits. And it is two years since machinery was 
set up to deal with disputes over which cinemas should 
obtain first run, films. Presumably this is time enough to 
qualify for the “ reasonable interval ** which the then President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr Douglas Jay, said should pass 
before seeing how things had worked out. 


It is difficult to judge. The major circuits havp been 
following a sensible policy of dividing big cinemas into two 
or three smaller ones (ABPC is opening a triple in Edin- 
buigh this week-end), but they have been slow to break up the 
traditional method of blanketing successive areas of the 
country with one film each. The new British film 11 Kes,” 
shown at the current London Film Festival, has been promised 
a trial run in the north of England at some unspecified 
future date. Rank claims that the northern accents in the 
film will be difficult for other parts of the country to under¬ 
stand ; however, there were no complaints about the thick 
Bronx accents in “ Midnight Cowboy.** 

In the absence of proper information about the current state 
of the industry in Britain, and an assessment of the market— 
which is the world market for English-speaking films—that 
would give some guidelines to future planning, there is not 
enough basis of fact on which to draft a radical 
change in legislation. There are, at last, signs that the film 
industry, both here and in the United States, is thinking about 
this. The British Film Industry Committee, which represents 
the producers, distributors knd exhibitors as well as the two 
dominant film companies—Rank and ABPC—is contem¬ 
plating a major study on the structure of the industry and is 
in touch with the Motion Picture Association of America, 
hoping that together they will set up a world market survey. 

Some of the ideas floating around for changing the system 
sound wild but may at least provoke the study groups. Like 
trying (in Britain) to maximise potential audiences by granting 
regional cinema licences on a competitive tender almost on 
Independent Television lines. Are you there, Lord Hill ? 


Jumbo Hiltons 

Airlines were bound to move into the cheaper end of the hotel business. The Europeans, with 
rare enterprise, have taken the plunge first 

Europe is ahead, although it took the five European airlines and other European capitals—but only if many more medium- 
who wifi set up their own chain of hotels for the package priced hotel beds, can be built for them all. As one American 
toiirist hvp whole years (and a good deal of prodding from hotelier has put it, Europe looks like the United States in 
the Sponsor; S'. G. Wartnirgj tp decide on something which the early .1950s. There are. far too few local hotel chains : 
seems so obviously necessary. The two British nationalised air- indeed, only GIGA in Italy, Steigenbeiger in Germany, and 
Uhcs;BOAC arid BEA, Lufthansa, Alitalia and Swissair (Air Trust Houses, Forte’s/ and Grand Metropolitan in Britain, 
France prefermd to stay outside) Warburg and four other qualify for serious consideration. The industry looks, bluntly, 
European banks „arc together setting up the European underdeveloped. 

Hotel GHp^tiori,; which will initially build 3,300 rpori[is, For . years Europe’s hoteliers have -been trying to catch 
(ttritihg ^50 million) in Lc^cm r Rome, FrriiMo^ up with the, American giants, Hilton and Intercontinental, 

Munich smdZfclrich.At an a,veragc building <x& pd^ dqubla^ wfio have.bjflt up a string of luxury boteball oyer Europe, 
form; w«p Mtfi pt to $15,poo, this w®mean a \ and who. U uW ifCiwn lay with traity wpuW quite filoe tp fcejpp 

nightly of to fa* hvo pcopk* /• things as they air. JJut abnostccrfainly their airline parent 

Tlfti brio tijf cheaper end pf the market companies, TWA anji Pan Am respectively* will not/fei 

Ifqpai-^ By next year the jpbo themsince, like then* European competitors, they am hprfV 
jetswill brin£t*350 ; passenger* a time" to London, Paris tied at the: prospect of sitting on a load of empty seats 
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It’s 9^AAL in New York. 

Guess how much your money's worth in Zurich. 


If money talks, as they say, it 
talks in strange languages. 

Pesos. Yen. Francs. Guild¬ 
ers. Kroner. Kronor. Lire. 
Pounds starling, Eurodollars. 
Dollars. Canadian $. 

Who can figure out this Babel 
of monies? 

At Bankers Trust in New 
York we have six men who each 
morning at 8:30 A.M. seat 
themselves at a hexagonal table 
surrounded by teletypes, spe¬ 
cial telephones and other rapid 
communication devices. 

Each day these men are ex-v 
pected to interpret, money 
throughout the world and to 
tradeinit. 

Which is why they're called 
traders. 

lb the outsider the trader’s 
work is likely to be aa myster¬ 
ious as a stcretagentV 



Even his phone conversa¬ 
tions read like Hitchcock. . 5> 

“Sterling?” 

" 75 - 77 .” 

“Real?” 

“Yes” 

“1*11 take a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion af die middle.” 

“Done.** 

What all this adds up to is s 
demonstration of the fact that 
the world grows smaller. And 
smaller. 

For companies expanding 
into foreign markets it is more 
than natural that varying kinds 
of international exchange 
should cross their’hands.' 
(Companies ordering goods 


and equipment frothe U.S., 
for example, usually require 
dollars for payment.) 

But one of the great prob- 
. lems is distance. You’re there 
J and wefre here. v , 
i For this reason, the trader’s . 
hectic day doesn’t consist only 
of his American business. It 
actually accelerates during 
thdbe hours ufhefl many coun¬ 
tries are awake Simultaneolisly." 

Obviously, the job keeps him 
jumping. It calls for an agile 
mind and a strong stomach, 
too. Because it just tart easy 1 
keeping up with fast-mov¬ 
ing balances of world money 
while corfunhting yourself 


'verbally to binding contracts 
worth millions of dollars. 

And many of these contracts 
involve future exchange. 

That’s when a company or a 
broker or another bank orders 
sterling or marks or whatever 
they need, at today's prices for 
delivery at some future date. 

') Who knows what can happen 
between nfow and then? 

A War in the Middle East. A 
rumor on the price Of gold. The 
Russians getting to the moon. 
Out the contract remains firm. 

, While we hardly think that 
foreign exchange is a service 
that can interest everyone, it 
affects everyone. So if you’re a 
seller of foreign currency, or 
in need of some, we wanted,, 
you to know that ou? people 
are good with montyfc 
That's our gam^ f 


T4hCU finda$ international bsfcMgwkefSJSffi- 

New York /I,« 
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next year. Although' both' American xhaiitt would 
undoubtedly iifct to get into the cheaper end of the hotel 
busing ih Europe, so far any moves in that direction 
seem to* have been either unsuccessful, or, even with Inter¬ 
continental’s link-up with BOAC in a scheme to build 5,000 
rooms in Britain in the next few years, only half-hearted. 
Intercontinental and BOAC plan to build some economy 
class hotels (once they have got a luxury hotel in London). 
But what is economy class to Intercontinental is still fairly 
luxurious and costly for the average tourist. The same is 
true of two American newcomers in Europe, Holiday Inns 
(the laigest hotel chain in America) and Sheraton (a subsid¬ 
iary of International Telephone and Telegraph). Holiday 
Inns h& already moved into Britain and Holland, and is 
planning a chain of hotels and motels across Europe under a 
franchise system, so trebling its present worldwide empire of 
i,ioo hotels by 1980. Sheraton intends to add another 76 
hotels and motels to its international chain in> the next five 
years. ‘ . * *.-• ^ 

The new EHC hotels have nothing to fcarfrom Holiday 
Inns, or Sheraton, which are both building in £ higher price 
bracket. But the Americans could make the going rpUgher for , 
Steigenberger, Trust Houses, Forte's and GrandMetropolitan. 
The fact is that neither an American nor a European hotel 
chain can compete for the. package tourist with ap* airline, 
and especially not when there are five aiflineiVvWprkulg .hl 
harness. Profits and prices in any -hotel degeddV' 

on how many nights of the year it is fully ocai^iefl' TOle 
airlines have their vast planeloads for : an ; r 
business, but an hotelier hasn't unless he builds itt “Jctyfriaces 
like London or links up with an airline himself is forte’s; 
has with BOAC and BEA. “ % . 

London's hotels are sold out for two-thirds of the year, 
(while hotels elsewhere in Britain are for only abpiit half 
the year), and much the same is true for other European 1 
capitals. But the astronomic costs for a city hotel site (in 
London the mere site cost per room can be as much as 
£5,000, before the first brick is even put down) plus higher 
labour bills automatically push any hotelier into the top end 
of the market. There, of course, one has almost got a licence 
to print money. Almost all the new hotels planned in London 
in the next few years (for 1970 alone, as the table shows, 
about 3,860 beds, half of them built by American and 
Canadian hoteliers) are for people with a thick wallet. 
But one day there may be too many luxury hotels in places 
like London and Paris. Over-investment, plus increasing 
competition from the cheaper airline hotels, will force prices 
down. And; in Order to make some profit, hoteliers will be 
pushed into cheaper sites on the outskirts of towns. 

Warburg foresaw this development and the European 
Hotel Corporation will put its hotels down on the peripheries, 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

ENGINEERING ~ 

Nat now orders high in September after 
two relatively low mpptha., Deliveries 
were also sharply up. leaving order books 
little changed at the end of the month. 

EARNINGS ■ 

Index of average eaminga roae 1.3 per 
cent In September, to over 8 per cent 
above the level of a year ago! 

RETAIL PRICES, . ^ 


London** newhot>l»ln IOTP 

Firm 

BHtiah built: 

Imperial Hotels Ltd 
"Tram Worid“Hote*s 
Trust House Hotels 
Whiteness Group of Hotels 
Skyway Hotels 
James & Jacobs 
Golden Egg Ltd 
Capital & Counties Proparty 
Haven Inna Ltd 


, ■.. A,: ! 

BOAC/lntercSninental Hotel 
Corporation 

Four Seasons Hotel Corporation 
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European Hotel Corporation 

1- 75 % of equity.of fiffG will be held by Airlines , by bAitkf. v 

a. EHC wifi fc 61 d>AI %of equity kl fubsidiaiy hotel company, 10 be Set 
up ip die national airline and the selected hotel train- 

ageflkaat to, hold thd ^emaipder Jh, squat P*r£*. (In Britain. BOAC/ 
BBA and Grand Metropoutan Hotel* ; in Germany, UinftAnu and 
Inm&ntinmw Hotel Corporation.) . l ; J 

'. ' ’’ ' ' - V * 

but not more^thatv half an hour away ffodv the*»ty centre. 
This will brinjj njitc costa per room dowri from an averse 
£3,000 to .between £1,000 and £1,^50, which EH(C his 
sat itsdjf as Sfiitcp six to ateht hotels vrtl^b&built 

more ^ulta&eotisly, bedi^b^blocb can v <je 'jtiufi- 

ardised itridequimnem, like liftsi tod furniture bought, *t 
a discount H&tfataff will be only about half tharlipa 
luxury hotel, will be cut ih jitoportion. The EHC 

guest vrill hkve lufctwgp or coffee from a vending marine 
outside.his, ; roonfy qfjqjjg;';sdrye,himself with steak uxlchip*. 

All . 40 ** 11 based oh thf a^imption that the airlines 
manage to attract more people throughout the year titan 
the ordinary hoteliers. They are assuming that die 1,200 
ticket offices and agencies of the five airlines, linked by 
computers, will provide them with the filling power they 
need—especially during the offseason—to achieve the 13-15 
per cent net return on capital employed that their bankers 
are hoping for, But one major snag is that, once the 
package-loads of tourists are in their cheap hotels in 
Frankfurt or Paris, they cannot move out into the country .; 
there just are not enough large, cheap hotels along the Loire 
or even the Rhine to put them into. Motels are sprouting up 
everywhere: Trust Houses is about to announce a chain oil 
the continent. But they cater for the motorist, not the package 
tourist. If the country hoteliers prefer to play safe and expand 
only in towns with a guaranteed volume of business they may 
be overlooking a goldmine. 
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0.8 par esrtt but ohly 1.1 paf a 
six months ago. 

Vah» of the pound ( 1903 ^ 20s) 
October 16 * 7 d. 
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production * September 124 
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Britain 


Tilbury: drydocking Britain 



The cyst in the Port of London has finally 
hurst. On Wednesday, Overseas Con¬ 
tainers and Associated Containers, the 
two container companies operating 
between Britain and Australia, decided to 
move from London to Antwerp. This puts 
on a permanent basis crisis arrangements 
they made in March, when dockers refused 
to man container ships at a brand new 
million terminal at Tilbury. In the 
last nine months the refusal of the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers Union's No i 
group, which organises most London 
dockers, to permit its Tilbury members to 
work the container docks has cost ship¬ 
owners over £1 million. On Thursday 
they announced a 10 per cent surcharge 
on all cargoes leaving Britain for Austra¬ 
lia. In other words industry and, 
ultimately; the British public, must now 
pay for the refusal of the dockers’ union 
to let their Tilbury members man the 
container ships. For their part, the 
dockers are reluctantly forgoing wage* 
which .would have amounted to up to 
£50 a .week. And all this is to assist 
dockers elsewhere in the Port of London, 
who already been offered a £33 10s 
average pay, which would mean an 
increase of 50 per cent over two years. 

It was'ill January last year that the 
powerful No 1 docks group of the Trans¬ 
port and General Workers U/ilon decided 
to use a refusal to operate new container 
agreenieiijfe&sjA weapon to exact new 


conditions from employers for the whole 
port. Now is the time for dockers at 
Tilbury .who want high-paid jobs in the 
container age to break with their 
brothers, and in the House of Commons 
Mrs Barbara Castle appealed to them to 
reconsider their verdict in the interests of 
the port, the country and themselves. The 
move to a Belgian port shows that the 
work available for them is jeopardised by 
their colleagues. There is no reason for 
them to be so disinterestedly loyal. No 
one's job is in danger, since employers 
have, perhaps rashly, guaranteed jobs for 
everyone^lAnd the pay offer that has 
already been made to the men in the 
older London docks is generous. 

For a time it seemed this week as if 
the dockers at Tilbury might break their 
union’s ban and man the container facili¬ 
ties. On Monday their elected committee 
voted by 15 to eight to take unilateral 
action. But this was turned down narrowly 
at a mass meeting on Wednesday. Ironic¬ 
ally, it was only this week that Antwerp 
announced it now has over 300 container 
ship sailings a month. That is a measure 
of** how uoibns and employers hlfcve 
co-operated ,on tbe continent in .develop¬ 
ing container services. HopefuB^ they will 
ignore the- preposterous plea of the 
TQWU’^fcader, Mr jack Jones, to black 
the ships going to Antwerp. 

It was also ironic that the Tilbufy 
decision, coincided with, publication of .the 


Government's bill to nationalise the ports. 
This produced few surprises, though one 
highly relevant feature is the decision to 
include all port businesses (with certain 
minor exceptions) in the state’s shopping 
list. This will help to unify the employers' 
side, and should lead to less confused 
negotiations with the dockers. One reason 
why London dockers have been holding 
out for such large pay increases is that 
Norway's Fred Olsen Line struck an 
unusually generous bargain with the 
men this summer. Many dockers elsewhere 
have set their hearts on this as a blue¬ 
print for themselves. 

Economy 

Time for a little 
something? 


The National Institute's latest, and 
fiftieth, review of the economic situation* 
has turned out to be a bumper Christ¬ 
mas gift issue. In contrast to its views of 
three months ago, it advocates a quick 
and solid dose of reflation, to be worked 
through stimulating domestic consump¬ 
tion. It believes that the external situation 
now permits this and the internal situation 
demands it ; otherwise, the rise in 
Britain’s real gross domestic product, 
which it puts at only 1.5 per cent between 
end- 1968 and end- 1969, was forecast to 
be only 1.4 per cent between now and 
end- 1970. 

The vital difference between August 
and now is, of course, the dramatic 
improvement in the balance of payments. 
The institute is at some pains to explain 
why the discrepancy between the August 
and the present forecast is so large. Its 
forecast surplus on current account for 
1970 at £850 million is £475 million 
larger than in August. The institute 
reckons that as much as £150 million of 
this can be put down to revisions and the 
now famous under-recording of exports. 

The retention of the import deposit 
scheme will add another £100 million, 
plus £30 million from the German 
revaluation. The remaining £200 million 
can be largely put down to invisibles 
which, with an average monthly surplus 
of £40 million-£50 million this year, have 
well outperformed their previous norms 
and are expected to go on doing so. « 

■— --- — . -- 

*, - 

‘National Institute Economic Review., No 50* 
November. ,1969. £1. 
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Canada’s 
first bank, 
first 


If you ever consider looking for a 
piece of one of the world’s rich- 
■■ est pies-the vast Canadian mar- 
ket-the best starting point is in Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

The Bank of Moritreal has a friendly, 
personal advisory service that can steer 
you into the big profits in every corner of 
Canada. 

A chat with us costs you nothing, but 
could pay you handsomely. If you think 
about Canada,, remember the special¬ 
ists. . T* . ' 

Ourservice^starte%rctum^ost 

. Prop us ft line and well send ypu a free folder (£ontaii}ing 
a couple t pf extremely useful booklets: Your Guide.to 
Establishing a Business in Canada, and Taxation in 
Canada. Plus our monthly Business Review* reporting 
the latest developments on the commercial scene in the 
world's second largest country. 

QS Bank of Montreal 

'UPSW'' , Canada'^ First Bank 

. i London Office: 47 threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
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brings it closet 


The Singapore Hilton is an exquisite haven of 
Chinese and Malaysian decor perfectly sit¬ 
uated just a short walk from the heart of this 
cosmopolitan island. From your air-condition¬ 
ed room you enjoy magnificent views of thjs 
beautiful city-state and its famous harbour. 
Dining and dancing in the Roof Restaurant 
transports you to another world entirely, with 
reflecting pools, tropical plants and birds. Or, 
turn the century back by stopping in the 
Harbour Grill for dinner ajnidqt Victorian 
grandeur. 

If you are here on business the Singapore 
Hilton offers you the convenience of a Hilton 
Appointments Secretary, telex, and fully 
equipped modem meeting rooms. 

No matter why you’re here, you’ll want to 
scoop up the free port luxuries in our arcade 
of shops. Start your Far East trip from any 
TWA European gateway to Bangkok, then 
continue to Singapore on Malaysia-Singapore 
Airlines. After February 1st the happiest way 
to enjoy it is at the new Singapore Hilton. 

fPFor reservations,callyour travel agent, any 
Hilton hotel or. Hilton Reservation Service. 
In the United Kingdom, call 01493 8888. 

0* _ _ Malayaia-Stngapore Airline* 

TWA ga 

The afrttue that makes yo« happy. . 
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AH this leaves plenty of room to 
achieve the IMF letter of intent promise 
pf a £300 million surplus by next March, 
and then some. The institute does not 
suggest that the extra room for manoeuvre 
is unlimited, but says that to dismantle 
the present set of restricthpg^^impbrt 
deposits, travel allowance and thfe'Vbluft-* 
tary curb on capital exports to the sterl¬ 
ing area con nt'riW-would swallow up 
in the region of £200 million of next 
year’s surplus. In view of Britain’s 
£400 million-£5on million annual debt 
repayment requirement, the institute 
would rather see the spare surplus go 
towards reflation. 

'Hus, it insists, is vitally important 
because the gap between productive 
potential and forecast growth is getting 
so large that by the end of next year 
unemployment will reach 700,000. On 
present policies, there will be no upsurge 
in consumer spending—the 1969 budget 
will continue to have a mounting defla¬ 
tionary effect on consumer spending 
throughout next year, and the institute 
does not believe that the collapse of the 
Government’s incomes policy will greatly 
alter this. Fixed investment, which it thinks 
rose by only 1.4 per cent between end- 
1968 and end-1969, was actually expected 
to drop by 1.5 per rent'l>etween end-1969 
and end-1970. 

Obviously it would be nice to reflate by 
selectively stimulating manufacturing in¬ 
vestment, but the institute considers this 
a non-starter liecause of the lags and un¬ 
certainties involved, and the high import 
content of plant and machinery. Increased 
public sector social investment is similarly 
dismissed. The institute sees a quick shot 
in the arm for domestic consumption as 
the answer—eithci by relaxing the bank 
advances ceiling, or by easing HP regu¬ 
lations, or dismantling the regulator. Any 
or all of these might be expected, by some 
optimist, in the spring budget anyway ; 
where the institute is being daring is in 
asking for them now, before a pre-budget 
spending moratorium, in advance of the 
expectation of a diop of some industrial 
tax rates (what a novelty) slows down the 
economy even more. 


No room for reform 


The report on the Inland Revenue* from 
the MPs on the Commons, estimates com¬ 
mittee reaches ultima thule in proclaiming 
that a bureaucratic traffic jam must now 
be presumed to have made it impossible 
to carry on a main work of British 
government. Because of the growing com¬ 
plexity of tax legislation ever since Mr 
Callaghan made the unforgivable mistake 
of introducing both corporation tax and 
capital tax :in the^ budget of *9(55, 
the Inland Jfceyejniiq is .now desperately 
overworked aha understaffed. ft has a 
permanently shifting float of half a 
million unanswered letters which 
14 inevitably‘t“ontains those problems that 



Revenue men Frence end Berford: why 
smile ? 


want thinking about and get put on one 
side under intense pressure.’’ This can 
and does cause to some taxpayers “ wide¬ 
spread distress and hardship for which 
there is no legal right of redress.” 

The revenue told the committee that 
“ if the department had two or three 
years without major new jobs, tlje present 
form of recruitment and turnover and 
training would enable it to restore 
equilibrium.” The committee says baldly 
that it hopes “ that this reauest for a 
breathing space will be heeded.” In other 
words, its hope is that, if a Tory govern¬ 
ment comes back, all those tax reforms 
which the Tories have been putting 
through their computer—presumably 
including the value added tax, unless that 
goes to Customs and Excise—should be 
quietly dropped. 

This would be no. way to run a govern¬ 
ment. But any new Conservative Chan¬ 
cellor should imbibe this report, and then 
set about introducing solutions which the 
MPs on the committee have not dared to 
recommend. First, there is need for actual 
repeal of some of the newer taxes that 
have caused most of the log jam without 
having any very valuable economic effect: 
chiefly, the capital gains tax. This is in 
addition to a wider inquiry—which the 
committee does recommend and the 
accountancy profession has unavailingly 
urged upon Mr Jenkins—into how the 
whole tax structure should be remodelled 
and simplified. 

Second, it is clear that computerisa¬ 
tion of the revenue’s clerical work is 
proceeding too slowly. This is ascribed 
mainly to the need to assemble staffs, 
including experienced tax men, of up to 
3,000 in each of the 9 computer centres 
which the Inland Revenue is setting up. 
Bluntly, this is largely because* some of 
the places chosen for those computer 
centres (the first two are East Kiloride 
and Bootle) are places to which 
experienced tax staff do not want to go. 

Even after computerisation* pf the 
clerks, a block will remain at the top. 
The Inland Revenue^ has 1,942 fully 
trained inspectors and says that it needs 
^op^morei* especially graduates. Between 
1964 an«i.»J968, its target for je^ruitme#t 
of graduates was 300; it got 255, of whbm ' 
an incredible 131 left during their five- f 
year period of training. The revenue, 
which says that rt| has,gone “ well to the 
limit of 'legitimate risk '* as regards 
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internal training and promotion of non* 
graduates, thinks that it* main disadvan¬ 
tages are the unattractive image 6£ the 
job, the requirement of full mobility 
round the country and the stiff internal 
examinations. In addition, there is poor 
pay, starting (ridiculously) at a token £10 
a year below the rate of the more toffee¬ 
nosed administrative class of the civU 
service, and moving up to £5,000 only 
for very top posts. 

PIB 


Dearer beer 


With an extra £76 million lively to be 
added to Britain’* annual beer bill, 
through a 2d pint increase which the 
National Prices and Incomes Board is 
due to recommend this Friday, it might 
seem that the brewers have little to worry 
about. For not only will the majority of 
this increase, 9.2 per cent on the average 
public bar price of is iod n pint, find its 
way into the brewers’ pockets but the 
increase may well be greater for beer 
drinkers using, the carriage trade saloon 
bar. But the brewers can be excused for 
thinking that the latest exercise of the 
Jones l)oard, leaked in the national press 
long before the publication date, is 
slightly irrelevant to their principal 
current exercise with the Government. 
However important the beer increase is 
to the cost of living indices—the current 
weighting of beer represents 4.2 per cent 
of national expenditure, compared with 1.6 
per cent for bread, and 3 per cei^t for 
petrol and oil—the brewers' have Some¬ 
thing other than prices on their minds. 
This is the Monopolies Commission re¬ 
commendation that there should be a sub¬ 
stantial relaxation of the current licensing 
laws. 

This was the principal finding put to the 
Government in April, along with the 
unsurprising judgment that the brewing 
industry with its tied house system, 
certainly was a monopoly within the 
meaning of the Act. But the only move¬ 
ment visible to the public since, the com¬ 
mission reported has been the shift of 
responsibility for monopolies and ‘ mergers 
from the Board of Trade to the £)epaft- 
ment of Employment and Productivity 
following the cabinet reshuffle of Qctober 
5th. Despite the discussions which have 
been going on sine? that date between Mrs 
Barbara Castle's team and that of the 
brewers, it will be a matter of months 
rather than weeks before anything positive 
emerges from the new masters of 
monopolies. 1 

With the brewing industry now looking 
like surpassing its best-ever year—the 
euphoric end-of-war year 1945 when 32.6 
million barrels of beer we^^^nsumed-H* 
thl? problem, is not £ .tjuis^pln^of getting 
beer sold butjUft who ls w^ifhe selling* 
For the Monopolies Commission has 
come but strongly in favour of permitting 
alcoholic drink to be sold by any retailer 
whose character and premises satisfy 
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SASEBO 


Our 400,000 DWT dock 
in service 

Our No 3 Repair Dock has just been com* 
plated You see ft on the left of the pfctura. 
It's big enough to take a 400,000 dwt tanker 
. .when there is one around We think th^t' 
will just be a matter of time and we iika^ 
to be prepared Of course our new dock 
is equipped with machinery to match, so 
that repairs can be carried out quickly and' 
smoothly. We're proud of our automatic hiitr , 
coating machines, and the guide rail deyicb ! 
that eases vessels in and out. *! 

the world's leading operators are entrust) 
mg us to expand their fleets. The vessel UT 
the right is one of seventeen 210,000 dwt 
tankers we have under construction Proof 
that we know how to produce profitable 
vessels on time, efficient and economic£fty.* 
Wa're/eady to work for you too... building, 
repairing, jumboizing and jwoviding after 
delivery services for ships of all sizes 


Sg % SMo Heavy Industries Co.. Ud. 
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certain “ minimum standards.’ 1 Just what 
these standards are is one of the principal 
points now exercising not only Mrs 
'Castle but also Mr James Callaghan, 
who as Home Secretary has a natural 


being expanded into a full-scale explora¬ 
tion, refining, and marketing organisation. 
Th£ ex-oil company bien whom the Gas 
Cbundl has been recnliting, such as its 
chief geologist, Mr Peter Hynde, already 


interest in the social and police problems gives it a nucleus on which to plan any 
involved in any changes in the necessary growth. 

^distribution and retailing erf liquor. - : - 1 —— ~ e 

J A loosening of the laws to remedy the 
defects of the tied house system, has been 


With private enterprise exploration of 
of f 


'recommended by the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission. But with some 80 per cent of 
pubs and 30 per cent of off-licences owned 
by brewers, this is clearly impracticable. 


Energy 


Hydrocarbons 
Great Britain 
is here 


Hydrocarbons Great Britain Ltd, is 
not one of the great companies of the 
energy industries—but it could be if the 
nationalised Gas Council finds, new 
deposits of natural gas or oil in the Irish 
Sea. Unannounced, unsung—indeed 
unmentioned in the new Gas Bill which 
was presented to Parliament on Tuesday 
—Hydrocarbons Great Britain has been 
in existence since July, when the com¬ 
pany, with a nominal 4100 shareholding, 
was set up as a halfway house towards 
the National Hydrocarbons Corporation 
which the Labour party’s energy planners 
have been unsuccessfully urging the 
Government to form. 

It is > HGB which is to carry out the 
most-controversial''part of the Gas Bill 
This is- the clause which gives the Gas 
Council , 

power to engage in all oil operations, 
i*6m searching to marketing, within Great 
Britain and the adjacent areas of the Con¬ 
tinental .Shelf. 

JfGB is a small skeleton to wave before 
the international oil combines which 

part-exploration of the North Sea. There 
is, hoWever, Uttle du^stion that failure to 

L __a. __ e _1 j * .i . 


the British portions of the Irish Sea con¬ 
ditional on the oil companies taking either 
the Gas Gouncil or the National Coal 
Board as a partner, HGB will not only 
become the operating instrument of the 
Gas Council for these operations but will 
also give, as it is put, “ more room for 
manoeuvre between sides.” As to the new 
Bill there are few surprises, with the long- 
known and long-overdue increases in the 
Gas Council’s control of its 12 area 
boards’ production and marketing, being 
unlikely to arouse any ire except among 
some of the industry's regional chiefs. 

ftcrea^cd powers of inspection of 
potentially dangerous installations, and a 
more rjgid check on the standards of con¬ 
tractors^ invqlyed in taking gas to 



gas, 


natural gas require attention after ‘the 
changeover oLsuppHes and equipment has 
been made. Despite th^ industry, claiming 
that natural gas is spier, many domestic 
consumer* ‘ are unconvinced. 


art annual output df^ .25 *thHHon 
Next year's output, assuming delivery 
dates are met, will be a postwar record 
l>ut still only 1.6 million tons. The $hij». 
building Industry 1 Board is helping 
Harfand and Wolff expancUa Belfast, and 
is likely to approve a scheme on the 
Lower Clyde. In general the SIB would 
support schemes for increasing capacity, 
especially for expanding steel output, byt 
is itself likely soon to reach a bottleneck 
in the resources it has available. So far 
as loans are concerned, it is well below 
its limit, largely because it has to lend at 
the Government rate of around 9 per 
cent (shipbuilders say they can do better 
elsewhere). But when schemes now on 
the boil are included it is gating near 
the £20 million ceiling on the grants it 
is aWowed to give. Also, it is very close to 
the £400 million limit on the credit 
guarantees it can give to British ship¬ 
owners who want to build in British 
yards. What happens next has yet to be 
decided. In fact the SIB has a limited life 
anyway. It is due to be disbanded at the 
end of 1970, though the Minister of 
Technology can extend it for another 
year. After that another act is needed. 

Whether shipbuilding capacity should 
be increased depends largely on the view 
taken of the future. Many shipbuilders 
are deliberately not expanding, lest their 
new capacity should come on stream just 
as the shipbuilding boom comes to an 
end, as has happened before. On the 
other hand, it is now suggested that 
Alaskan oil discoveries may mean even 
more giant tankers. 

Domestic airlines 


Slump 


The only iho^t-haul^ lq^er-city air service 
in the cotJu^ry is cldstiig davvn; Channel 
Airways has announced that its bus-stop 
Bights that went from Southend to.Scot¬ 
land by 1 way of Luton, Bradford and 


Shipbuilding 




Bottleneck ahead 
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ports off the main trunk routes. British 
European Airways, which has been 
attempting a salvage operation among the 
smaller independent domestic airlines, fyad 
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We come from Lacq - just a smalt town in southern France - 
but in twenty years we have gone a long way. 

Throughout our spectacular development, we have followed 
two guidelines: diversification and pioneering. 

We had bigger plans than just becoming the leading French group 

in the petrochemistry field. We had worldwide 

ambitions and we thought we had the means to achieve them. 

We started exploring throughout the world, looking for oil 
and gas and finding it sometimes in places that didn’t seem 
promising to Others. But we like it the hard way. 

And we usually manage to do it the Aquitaine way: successfully. 

Aquitaine Company of Canada is an emphatic 
example^ of this philosophy. 

In November 1968 and June 1969, after less than five years 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary of Sociltl Nationale 
des P6troles d’Aquitaine (the parent company of the Aquitaine 
Group) ACC invited public participation and successfully 
placed in two steps 3,300,000 shares, representing 17.6% 
of its equity capital, in Canada. 

At year end the shares were listed in the industrial section 
of the Toronto and Montreal stock exchanges, 
and were recently quoted for the first time at the American 
Stock Exchange in New York. 

The share listed on the Toronto stock exchange for the first issue, 
at an offer price of Can $ 14.25 has been sold at Can $ 25.5 
for the 2nd issue on June 5th. 

This reflects ACC’s firm establishment and its bright prospects. 

In 1968, its net income exceeded Can 9 5,012,000 

(an increase of some Can $ 1,467,000 over 1967) and cash flow 

amounted to Can $ 6,250,478 (an increase of Can $ 2,074,444). 

This is but an example of our worldwide activity. 

In 1968 we explored over 288,000,000, acres in about 20 countries. 
The consolidated sales of the Aquitaine Group amounted 
to US $ 265,200,000, an increase of 6.5 % despite 
the turmoil of May and June. 

Foreign revenues amounted to 36 % of the figure . 

(compared with 33% in 1967). 

In 1968 our capital expenditure has been over 
US $ 146,000,000, almost 1/3 more than in 1967: 

Much of it, US $ 110,000,000, 
was devoted to exploration, - 

Some people think we aie just lucky. 

/ We keep working and travelling far to find odr luck. 

AQUITAINE : Tour Aquitaine ‘ 92 -Conrbevoie - FRANCE 
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GarsvWankel winhiH^tflrduQft 


Germany's staunc h hopes that the Wankel 
rotary car engine, developed by the NSU 
Company, can revolutionise world car- 
making have been considerably improved 
by the decision of Citroen to build 500 
Wankel-powered test cars in France. 
Despite such companies as British 
Leyland, Ford, and—to a lesser extent— 
fiat still doubting whether the advantages 
of the Wankel (fewer reciprocating parts, 
lighter weight, and greater power) out¬ 
weigh its disadvantages (higher engineer¬ 
ing costs, less experience, and more 
pollution) the Citroen contract could be 
what the NSU company believes it is, the 
breakthrough to mass production for the 
Wankel. 

, With 500 experimental Citroen M-;$fjs 
being given to motorists who must 
drive at least 30,000 kilometres a year in 
them, it means that the Wankel-powered 
Cars will cover a total of i«j million 
kilometres within 12 months. And it is 
this experience which will decide, so it 
i$ being saird in Paris, whether Citroen 
should switch to rotary-engiries for the 
bulk of its production. This would not only 
mean a complete re-design and re-tooling 
of the Citroen production lines but also 
a re-training of the 4,000 dealers whom 
Citroen has throughout France. 

So confident are the backers of the 
Wankel, which is currently being used fiat 
<jnly in the NSU company’s own models 
and in the Mercedes-Benz triple-rotor 
research and development Cm car, but 
is being produced in Japan by the Tokyo 
Kogyo company, that a full-scale Wankel 
factory is being built. At Alfortweiler, in 
4 ie Saar, work has already started on a 
clan to build a plant capable of producing 


1,000 Wankel engines a day by 1971. Tfiis 
plant will be built apd run by Comotor,, a 
combination of NSU and Citroen 
interests: ’ 

While Citroen is an acknowledged 
world pacemaker both for its car engineer¬ 
ing and styling, immediate reaction from 
most non-German carmakers remains one 
of restrained doubt as to the long-term 
value of adopting the Wankel design. This 
despite the claim being made by NSU 
executives that the amount of atmospheric 
pollution created by the Wankel—one of 
the most serious criticisms of it in an era 
increasingly consdiobfc of environment—is 
now low enough to allow any car 
powered by it to pass California’s pollu¬ 
tion test, the nlost stringent yet imposed. 
Citroen could be about to steal a 15 
rfiillion kilometre march over its rivals. 


Italy 

Striking while 


it's hot 


Trade union leaders in Italy ppjpt out 
>f the that “this js not the French May with 
;d hot a p choreographical details, this is 
aodels something more serious.” Sighor Mario 
-rotor Rumor, the prjme minister,, has been 
r» out holding meetings with President Saragat 
* °V? on ' the questions of both the' economic 
ankel situation and that of:‘public under. The 
er > in Christian Democrat minister of.Jabqur, 
a Signor Carlo Donat-Cattin, accused , the 
luoing central ban^governor, Dr, puidoCarli, of 
favouring an economic policy of deflation 

« without the government’s haVirfg decided 
Undoubtedly,/ the etfodu* -of * capital 
ontinue* to he a,master pt^grious concern 

or the dank of Italy. Septepiber showed 
record deficit in the balance' of bay - 
ients: 268^ billion lire (£i 7 g hhlfabn^ 
ompared with a pluf of 77 billion^ire foe 






^ billion Jlre (£509 million)* compared wfcjb 
a plus of 412 billion lire ^(£275 million) 
in the same period of 1968. 
^ J< " v Sf^6Trmr-Cktfrh, ' utoTfias 1 &come 



CP.boss tango (right) and activists 

one of the key figures on the Italian scene, 
refuses to exaggerate about the “ hot 
autumn ”—although the socialist leader, 
Signor Pietro Nenni, has uttered a cry 
of alarm comparing today’s scene with 
the pre-fascist days of 1922. “Th£ 
autumn has not been and never will bl 
hot,” Signor ‘Donat-Cattin declare! 
“ NoW that the contract of the building 
workers has been signed, that of thfc 
chemical workers will not be far behind 
(etcetera).But if they are not care¬ 

ful, they will not be paid in good money. 
The poljcy of high salaries must be car¬ 
ried out ^without inflation.” The minister 
.told L\Ap.vcnife that a social democrat ei* 
could be beginning for Italy. * 

While the right wing is busily painting 
the economic nidation in catastrophic 
figures, SignjptJ Dpnat-Cattin is rathejt 
underestimating the “ heat ” of Italy^f 
autumn, in fys pesire not to dramatise. Oa 
the of her hand, a 2$ p?r cent drop i| 
prbdtictibn^^ifh *a loss of 250 million 
* vvorking-hour& through strikes up to the 
end r*/ Qc^fcg*—is not a national 
tragedy, r The danger is that the autum| 
has b^en “ bot ^ enough to transform the 
strikes iritb d'pbfifical movement for re? 

is no guarantee that the 
uniMV* ;wiU v c$ase activity wher^ all, th§ 
contracts iH sighed. The fears pf many 
peqple ^ # . put;eBfpfi’citIy by the sociaS 
democrats in, a note to Signor Rumbtj 


manoeuvring to enter the area or gov- 
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eminent, and that they' are being fay* 
oured by the * “ spiral bf fear aijd vio¬ 
lence V jcreated by the Unions,. In this 
connection The Economist fast we$k 
misquoted the view of the young industria¬ 
lists group: they are in fact opposed to 
the camp which would like a “ strong 
government” in the event of the com¬ 
munists entering the government* 

The minister of the interior, Signor 
Francesco Retibo, has prohibited the mass 
demonstration of workers planned for this 
weekend outside the headquarters of the 
Confindustria on the excuse that he will 
not have the centre of Rome brought to 
a standstill’ by the 50,000 marching metal¬ 
lurgical workers. The three trade unions 
have issued a communique protesting and 
have organised processions alon^ different 
routes. Special trains are bringing in the 
workers from Milan and other cities. In 
fact, there is some signs of a settlement 
of the metalworkers’ dispute in the public 
sector, though not the private sector. The 
right wing is calling this week-end’s march 
a communist march on Rome, and no 
doubt it will provide new opportunities 
for maoists to create disorders. A national 
metallurgical strike is calculated to cost 
Italy 24 billion lire a day. At Christmas 
Italians get a 13th month salary, but this 
year state workers risk not getting it in 
time because of a strike of the state 
finance personnel. Even this autumn’s 
olive-pickers are on strike. c 


sstJsssks 


Germany 



_ But- tfifeif; 

'towiedf. dramatically M „ 
bf its September level. 
around DM17 billion * wqi# 
thrqw bn to the market 
of the remaining reserves 'and, 
of the ,‘dbllar reserves cannot HS’useit 
automatically* , V' 

Oependin^ on how fasjt,and hbw otiich 
of the reclaming, foreign funds fejive thr 
country, Germany may have to fook for 
some more substantial means ofbblstWbff 
ifs jreserves. Theorttfeitfly; it catr> yall Nk£ 
ifs : loans to Frarice and Britam* this 
would require some complicated refund- 
ing. It may instead draw on its gold 
tranches in the 25 percent of its quota 
which is paid in gold and which it can 
draw at any time, but has to repay. 

At home the sudden loss of 
DM13 billion to DM14 billion has 
sent interest rates soaring high. 
Day-to-day money is being offered at 
rates well aliove the discount rate of 6 
per cent and in some cases even above 
the rate for advances on securities of 
7f per cent. Hopes for an early reduction 
of the bank rate have crumbled, after the 
central hank made it pretty plain in its 
last monthly report that it will keep the 
reins tight, until there is some sign of a 
cooling down in the boom. 

East Germany 


f*y:; 

abads’ fxmifewc:. legal 

caught by a proposed preveirtiov fcjf.fmit#'-;- 

act. This will introduce some df 

f round, rules which ought a‘ay$>; 

lUmcial combiunity, and ;? 

tive tax haven' xiuist be''ab^;^ 

Equally, the switch from tourism tq„b^hjt- 
ing, part of a general government desire to . 

' develop capital-intensive induce*W% " 
niean more restrictions onVforeign 'inUksfet 
ment in tourism. The Bahamas still hopes 
to double tjbe number of tourists, but the f v 
hotels, will soniehow have to be capital- . 
intensive, otherwise there might be riidre 
non-Bahamians in the Bahamas tfuta ' 
Bahamians. s 

To attract investment of t{ie right kind, ■ > 
the Bahamas is also introducing an iodus- 
tries encouragement act, which w^l extend 
the tax privileges of Freeport to other 
parts of the Bahamas. To investors this 
will be meaningless compared with the 
question of political stability. And Mr 
Lynden Pindling, the able attorney who 
heads the islands’ first coloured admin.#* 1 
tration, has already been accused of going - 
back on the famous Hawksbill Creek 
agreement that gave Freeport its privi¬ 
leges. Mr Pindling has a complicated 
legal formula for getting round this. In' 
fact he is justified in bringing Freeport, 
which has been the scene of many a dis¬ 
pute, more into the legal ambit of the , 
rest of the Bahamas. 


Feeling the draught Diplomatic trade Centrifuge 



On Tuesday Germany drew $540 million 
of the money it had lent to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, taking up its 
automatic right to draw the bulk of its 
so-called super-gold tranche of $608 
million, Germany has lost far more 
reserves since revaluation than had 
been expected. Of the DM20 billion that 
poured into central bank coffers from end- 
January to end-September, an estimated 
DM13 billion to DM14 billion had left the 
country by the muj&le'bf this week. Rather 
less than had been expected went into 
the Eurodollar market. Three countries 
benefited most: Holland, Belgium and 
Britain. 


This week Britain and east Germany 
have had trade talks. As Britain does not 
officially recognise east Germany there 
can be no direct negotiations between the 
two governments ; Britain gets round 
this by letting the Confederation of British 
Industry do the talking and then getting 
it to report back to the Foreign and 
Commonweath Office and the Board of 
Trade. Other western countries are faced 
with the same non-recognition problem 
but for trade purooses seem to have dealt 
with it more effectively : it has not 
stopped west Germany from becoming 
east Germany’s biggest non-Comecon 
trading partner, nor France and Italy 
from recently signing 2- and 3-year 
agreements. 

On the British side, there is no basic 
objection to a longer-term trade agree¬ 
ment, which is one of the things the east 
Germans are after. But one of the stumb¬ 
ling blocks is the east German insistence 
on the use of the term 14 German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic ” in the agreement which 
to British ears suggests an implied 
acceptance of the regime. 

Bahamas 


Somehow, controls 


On the whole the policy changes going 
on in the Bahamas will be a good thing 


Good reasons for 
secrecy? 

The German, Dutch and British govern¬ 
ments are keeping mum on the costs <A W, t 
the gas centrifuge plants they have now a 4 
agreed to build. Is this wise ? Spokesmen 
for the three governments claim it ii - 
Disclosing the price of the plants, or the ,/ 
enriched uranium the plants will produce^ > 
would tip their hand to the Americans, 
they say. The Americans, it is claimed, 
could then slash their own prices fojr 
enriched uranium, knocking the Euro¬ 
peans out of the game before they ever 
got established. 

Maybe. But even if this happened, 
wouldn’t it be a good thing ? What 
matters is the price Europe pays for the 
enriched uranium needed fpr the genera¬ 
tion of nuclear reactors now building. 

The traditional way x of enriching 
u 1 ampin involves building, beside* the 
plant itself, a power station large enough 
to supply a city to run it. The centrifuge 
method avoids the powjer station* ,W 
requires the creation of a certtrifuge- 
iuaking industry turning these out by, the 
million to exceptionally fin^ tolerances. 

It is a moot poinfrwhich 4 .the lesser evil. 
Commercial considerations aje everything 
in this matter unless you want to believe 
the wild rumours that claim the. west 



fez 

Germans are also interested in the oihtri* 
fugc process for military reasons. After 
all, ^Xve are not talking abouf fehrope 
looming established in an industry that 
will be around indefinitely* As, industries 
go, the uranium enrichment business 
should be here for a relatively short time. 
There will be a bulge in deni&nd for 
enriched uranium in the 1970s. But 
fusion reactors could Come on the scene 
in the i9gos, L which could spell the end 
of the market for most reactors burning 
enriched uranium. 

Stilt, the centrifuge plants the three 
nations say they will build are modest 
in size. Plans call for the construction 
of one plant in Britain with an initial 
capacity of 200 tons a year of separative 
work and the construction of another in 
Holland with an initial capacity of 100 
tons. Roughly, the plant built in Britain 
should cost about £14 million and one 
in Holland £7 million, some experts say. 
Prices are more difficult to estimate 
since in part they will depend on the rate 
of amortisation assigned to the plants. 
And, quite simply, no one knows how long 
a gas centrifuge operating under indus¬ 
trial conditions will last. It might not he 
very long. When there is reason to 
question both costs and market potential, 
a close watch should be kept on the 
programme. 

South Africa 

Counting the cost 


As a rule Mr Yforsters government is 
strong enough not to worry about whether 
people like surplus budgets and/or credit 
squeezes, if these are what the economic 
advise! s say there should be. But that is 
not the way matters are panning out right 
now. Ahead of April’s general election a 
lot lias been turning sour on Or Nico 
Diederichs, tiie finance minister, and it is 
by no means clear that he proposes to 
put economics before politics this time 
round. Stock exchange prices have taken 
a nose-dive since May, shedding about 25 
per cent, and becoming very nearly public 
issue number one. Exports have hovered 
at about last year's level, while imports 
have risen appreciably and the inflow of 
private capital has ceased, so that whereas 
only $326 million of current gold produc¬ 
tion had to be Sold in 1968, the outcome 
for this year is that more than the $1.1 
billion output will have to be disposed of. 

There are also growing complaints from 
the private sector that the tight, if belated, 
squeeze oh money supply is beginning to 
choke off investment outlays just at the 
time that they are beginning to rise again 
after virtually a two-year standstill. Mean¬ 
while consumer spending is buoyant and 
price trends, while exaggerated by the 
site* takes impoied' Iwt March, are giving 
some cause for tmeem: 

It is a case of severe indigestion, largely 
caused by the Way South Africa found 
itself pfavifljgjthe gold sales question last 






year. Because it thought the official gold 
price could still be raised in spite of the 
Americans, it spurned any compromise ; 
by doing that it attracted a spate of 
foreign capital into gold shares from like- 
minded speculators. The result was a false 
sense of prosperity and an almost un-. 
controllable increase in the money supply. 
Private sector spending on bricks and 
mortar mysteriously (and, as it turns out, 
fortunately) failed to respond, but every 
other component of gross domestic 
expenditure rose to the occasion. 

So doubt the best way to get this out 
of the system now is to lot the gold 
reserves run down under the weight of 
both loan repayments and the still heavy 
import demand, at the same time doing 
little or nothing to relieve the intensified 
squeeze on money supply which this 
would imply. Certainly consumer spend¬ 
ing should be permitted to take a pound¬ 
ing, in the hope that some of industry’s 
new-found expansion plans will be put 
back into mothballs and that imports will 
ultimately bottom out before the foreign 
exchange reserves have fallen to danger 
point (say $500 million from $1.3 billion 
now). But this may require two or three 
difficult decisions by Dr Diederichs: he 
would need to formalise arrangements 
that would be seen to guarantee a $35 
ceiling on the free gold price for some 
time to come ; he may have to hoist 
interest rates (Bank rate has been held at 
per cent for 15 months) ; and he might 
be well advised to press for an early 
budget. AH before an election. 

The alternatives are that Pretoria will 
try to muddle along with what short-term 
foreign borrowing it can muster ; that the 
brunt of the payments squeeze on money 
supply will be further offset by compen¬ 
sating credit creation ; and that there will 
be no unpopular budget until flttr the 
electron.7 U this . combination* proves 
feasible and is preferred, the pfbspect wtll 
be for real payments difficulties sometime 
next year, involving the usual rigmarole 
of import quotas and other direct controb. 





Rhodesia'sancpionH -.f 

.Over idyou,-Vlf* 
Germany I 


English Electric will now not win th* . 
£15 million, allegedly sanctfons-bustio$ . 
contract it had hoped to get from Zanfcoy 
the consortium building the C&b&r* : 
Bassa dam in Mozambique. It looks a? 
if the contract, turned doWn by\ tfc§ 1 
Swedish firm, , ASEA, after attiddn* 
pressure, will go to Siemens, the German, 
company which is already a partner fti. 
Zamco. English Electric may still 
£250,000 of business frOm Zantbo. ^ 

If Siemens goes ahead with ''Cabdri** 
Bassa the whole interpretation of sane* 
tions will be called into question. SucR 
a test would come at a crucial time. 

United Nations mandatory sanctions ham; 
l>een in force for a little over a year aha 
it has taken this long for many of the 
loopholes to be sealed. But already there 
are lobbies in the United States (which; 
still has a mission in Rhodesia) calling 
for an end to sanctions. The United Statty 
is anxious to acquire the release of laig£ 
stockpiles of chrome that have been frozen, 
in Rhodesia since UDI. At the moment 
it is being forced to go to Russia'for ity 
vital chrome supplies. But if excepttoftl 
are made or interpretations of what satire-, 
tions mean are allowed to differ as widely; 
as they are over the Cabora Bassa dart^ 
then there is a danger that the whole 
policy will quickly, and conclusively, 
erode. 


Law 


See no evil 


The dispute between Britain and the 
common market over the $50,000; fine 
imposed by the commission on Imperial 
ChemicalIndustries 1 is about a wider 
principle than this .‘individual case. The 
commission s action it. interpreted by the 
British ^ an attempt to show if „ can 
extend its jurisdiction to parent * com¬ 
panies ou'tsidl its territorial boundaries. 
Well, why not, if the firm is breaking 
another government’s law ? 

IGI has in fact appealed to the Euro* 
pean Court of Justice against the fine, 
imposed on ten company, four of them 
outside the Six, for allegedly attempting 
to fix the price of aniline dyestuffs. There, 
one would have thought, the matter could 
rest, at least until the court has given 
its vprdirt. 

According to the commission, a crime 
has been committed, and someone lias 
to be convicted. It was given to under¬ 
stand in iU tlealings with the subsidiary* 
that they could not answer the case*' Sp 
it said : ‘‘Take me.‘to your leader. v lijp 
British. \^ertpn L is different. It is.,that.tfy 
commission never tried to fine th& sul* 

i , . 


Announcing a great new way to do business 
in Central and South America. 

Through Chase Network Latin America. 

This new group of private com- generate for you and your business, Remember,. .you have a friend at 

mercial banks, Chase Manhattan is available through any of the 

branches, and representative offices Network Latin America locations, 
has been formed to encourage the And every unit in-this network 

growth of trade and development is part pf a world-wide banking 

throughout Central and South systemdedicated to providing our 

America. Chase Manhattan knows customers, both corporate and 

the area weH, and this knowledge, individual, with the best In banking 

and the importartt contacts it can services, 

llitwnrlt Latin Americas ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, COLOMBIA, GUYANA, HONDURAS, 
MEXICO, PANAMA PERU, VENEZUELA. 


SSihJk 

BANK. N.A. 

1 Chase ManheRfrtPleza. NewYork N.Y. 1000 



U.S.A.: new growth In materials. 



United States Stent's participation in the 
chemical business dates back to 1906, when the 
company first began producing chemicals from die 
coking of coal. The chemical industry is today 
one of the fastest growing of all industries, 
and chemicals along with plastics is likewise one 
of the fastest growing areas in U. S. Steel. 

The range of products includes agricultural 
chemicals such as ammonia and phosphate 
fertilizers; coal chemicals suoh as benzene, 
naphthalene, creosote and pitch; synthetic 
chemicals suoh as phthalic and maleio anhydride, 
f umaric acid, alcohols, plasticizers, phenol, 
aoetone; and plastics, both raw materials and 
plastic fabrication. 

United States Steel is demonstrating that it 


is a material* supplier by expanding in chemicals, 
plastics and fertilizers. Typical examples: the 
complex tar distillation plant shown above—the 
industry's most modern; a giant new 
oomputer>controlled plant, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania where coke oven gases are used 
to produce ammonia for use in fertilizers as well 
as other chemicals; large, new facilities which 
will produce synthetic phenol and polystyrene 
resin; expanded facilities to produoe phthalic 
anhydride, maleic anhydride and fumario acid 
as well as a number of plants to produoe finished 
molded plastic products. A wide range of 
USS Chemical products is available worldwide 
through die United States Steel t 

International companies. 
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Africa: gateway to prosperity. 



United States Steel International* supplied 10 large Tainter 
gates for Liberia’s Mt. Coffee Hydroeleetric Dam project. Located 
on die St. Paul River about 15 miles (24.14 kilometers) upstream from 
die capital city of Monrovia, the system will provide an ultimate 
capacity of 90,000 kilowatts of power for Monrovia and for 
new industry. Stanley Engineers Inc. were the Engineering 
Consultants for die project. 

Tainter gates are actually movable dams. Positioned above 
spillways, they are raised or lowered to regulate water flow for 
flood control and hydroelectric power. Several of the gates are 
electrioally inter-connected with the turbines for automatic 
regulation of the water head required by electrical demand. 

The big fabricated steel gates weigh 94 tons (85 metric tons) each 
and were installed by die general contractor, Raymond 
International Inc. of New York. 

Steels and fabricated steel structures have been supplied 
by the United States Steel International companies for power 
projects throughout the world* 


Everything from one source, united steei 

International companiesCffer you a wide range of steels, chemicals, 
and services... from raw materials to fabricated steel to steel 
erection service. You can also get technical help that may 
enable you to improve your products. Write us in London or 
New York, or contaot any of our Commercial Representatives 
throughout the world. USS is a trademark. 

United States Steei International* 

*IMtad Staton Mad tatoraattenal (Hew Yarit), ton. 

Mm Y«*-100 Church atrwfc Mm Yort, N.Y., U.SA 100M 
Un<«. M m H cim . tte. Him, tun.o n 8.W. 1, to«l.nd 

-'United Stati ftl toa l Int e r na ti ona l, ltd. 

Mm V«**100 Church **«. Nm Y*rtk N.Y., U.IA. 100M 
Kbit Str**, a. Tow*o210, OfdSflO, Osnstfs 



Europe: stainless 
steel rides the rails. 

Portugal's railroad 
electrification program boasts 
a fleet of durable, attractive 
stainless steel passenger ears. 
They are built by SOREFAMfi 
in Amadora, Portugal, also 
builders of the world’s first 
electric locomotives with 
stainless steel shells. 

Practieally all of the stainless 
steel for this program was 
furnished by United States Steel 
International.* The corrosion 
resistance of USS Stainless 
Steel reduces maintenance to a 
minimum, and the cars keep 
their gleaming finish through 
all types of service. The 
developed strength of stainless 
steel permitted its use in very 
light gauges, an important 
weight-saving advantage. 

The United States Steel 
International companies are a 
source of a large variety of 
stainless steels for special uses. 
And we can supply almost 
everything you need to build or j 
maintain a railroad. 
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Genes and consciences 


■ ' v % * ■ •> ‘ ? ' 


It was a team of British scientists who 
seven years ago identified the genetic code 
that makes living things reproduce replicas 
of themselves and not something quite 
different, a discovery that cheered biqlogy 
up no end. A group of young Americans has 
carried this work the logical next stage and 
physically separated the genes themselves 
from the double strand of chemicals that 
makes up the code. It is a spectacular 
experiment, not quite Nobel Prize-winning 
standard, but only a few points below it, 
and, like some of the besfc. technical 
advances, so simple that other teams xmrit 
be kicking themselves not to have thought 
of it. But it hardly justifies the gloomy 
speculation about genetic engineering and 
sinister tampering with the natural order. 

The genes were in bacteria and con¬ 
trolled the mechanism it used to metabolise 
sugar; introducing a virus that was con¬ 
genial to the genes but not to other parts 
of the bacteria had the effect of absorbing 
the genes out of their old and into a new 
chain of chemicals making up the double 


helix of another genetic' code. But, this 
time, they occur in positions along tKe helix 
where they are easier to separate with the 
help of one of those convenient enfcymes 
that digests one type of gene and not the 
other. So what scientists now have ir fl 
means of watching pure genes at work, and 
most especially how they order the produc¬ 
tion of messenger molecules that cany their 
instructions into the separate living cells. 

This process of snipping pieces off the 
double helix to see how it works has been 
going on ever since the original discovery. 
Teams have already got their hands on the 
key enzymes that control growth and this 
is in some ways of even greater interest 
than the isolation of genes. But it does not 
carry the same ominous overtone! of being 
able to extract the characteristics of one 
living thing and implant them into another. 

The young men who dreamed up the 
gene experiment obviously think that what 
can be done with bacteria can be done 
with anything that lives, and have publicly 
said that they wish now they had not done 
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can be separated from the infinitely more *' | 
complexly coded structures of animals'with 
the same ease that they can from, crude 
battens. ‘ Science moves so fait 'titat ft 
would‘Jbe presumptuous to- say the method; 
could never be used to create specially 
engineered human hatngi* hut, the odds are 
so loaded against it., what ^ith, test-tube 
' fertilisation and aU of ,a Very complex 
organisn, that it hardly seems worth the, 
trouble this side of' science fiction. Hie 
most temperate scientific verdict at the 
moment ia that the experiment is a vary 
clever piece-of laboratory engineering that 
is as big an advance in biology at the 
invention of a completely new instrument 
would he. It is not a major breakthrough, 
however, in knowledge. 

That will come from the Men who make 
use of the new technique, and ft is remade- 
ably tally for any group of yoqng men to 
think'they might have had it In the(r 
power to atop the dock by not perfecting 
their separation technique when they did. 

, Someone else would' have got on' it 
sooner or later; biology since the discovery 
of the gehetic code is one of the lutein 
growing sciences attracting the best braids* 

But the question could be infeed what has 
happened to. it in Britain rathe since 
the new revolution was fathered Item, Last 
year a special working patty reported to the 
Government thft Much research done here 
now was trivial, if not actually futile, and 
blamed the universities for this tad degene¬ 
ration. ” 


sidiary, but asked ICI (Germany) to 
accept delivery of a letter addressed to the 
parent company. If the subsidiary had 
done this, so it is claimed, the game 
would haye been given away. 

What the law says is obviously com¬ 
plex, and it is up to courts of law to 
decide the ICI case. In the meantime 
governments must decide what they want 
die law to be in ft*tore* Bo they waht it 
to encourage loca) subsidiaries to hide 
behind the legal Immunity ofparenteqm- 
panies ? Or do they want it to'Help inti- 
cartel agencies to discipline international 
firms? Clearly H there • ii a danger of 
governments using cartel pbWers to help 
local biirihestos, but equally there & a 
danger, if parent companies are untouch¬ 
able, that the countries with large 
business empires overseas, like the United 
States and Britain, .will use immunity to 
further their ittx^rests. Britain indeed has 
tried too ofteri fo JriwRir under the Afecuse 
that subsidiaries ate tomehdw not their, 
mafif^Vvotcfe^ Rhod^ian tegctiom % b$& 
a case in point. It & time to stcqs/die 
see no qvil. v * 


Tax 


Roll your own 

British Petroleum has just shown up an 
anomaly in the present double tax 
arrangements. Its American interests are 
now to be held by an intermediate 
holding company in the Netherlands, ,a 
move which requires exchange control 
permission under about four heads and 
m fact will have a virtually nil impact on 
the British balance of payments. BP** 
choice of the Netherlands, was motivated 

by . . 


requirements, but t^e tax 
presumably did” not elude' 
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a British parent company 1 


dividends 



per cent. The Britain-USA agreement is in 
fact a historical curiosity. It was the first 
to be renegotiated after the 1965 Finance 
Act, when Mr Callaghan was stumping 
around trying to find ways of malnfig 
foreign subsidiaries in Britain pay more 
tax, to compensate for the cut m British 
company tax (from 56 to 40 p 
was then executing. ,The;fAmeriams 
were.; unsympathetic. If Ma Oalwhan 
: was to charge 15 per cent tin dividends 
paid by subsidiaries of American groups, 
‘then .British subsidiaries in America Would 
“•■’15 per cent' too; Now^jie British 
tiate more reaHsticafly./ t, 
fyr a company of BFs dfi, 

to use tax-hayen tituatidns art 
feWer than i$ often supposed. 
sensei fdr exa^^fqr maker fleet; 
^eld in T BStonda m — 
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Will the institutions hold? 


The market had been waiting for 
Imperial Chemical Industries, result (see 
page 96). They had been discounted and 
rediscounted, with the share falling by 
over a shilling to 55s 4jd at one stage. 
Just before they were announced at mid¬ 
day on Thursday, the price, which had 
stood at 55s 'j£d, went back again to 
55s but following the news of the 14% 
profits increase, rose to 55s gd. Not a 
delirious reception, but certainly one that 
kept the market happy. “It is awfully 
difficult to please these days,” said one 
broker. But there appeared to be a 
generally firmer tone to trading, after 
the setback earlier in the week, the 
market reacting much as it has done 
to reasonably satisfactory recent news 
from other large companies, notably from 
Beechams, Courtaulds and Unilever. On 
Monday and Tuesday the market fol¬ 
lowed Wall Street down, and the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary index 
lost 10 points ; nearly 4 points of this 
loss, however, was regained on Wednes¬ 
day and the rally continued. By the close 
on Thursday, then, the index was 386.8, 
only 3.0 points down on last Friday. 

However, Wall Street and the highest- 
ever American Treasury bill rate inevit¬ 
ably still affect sentiment in the London 
market. And although there is a growing 
feeling that the long stagnation of 
production, particularly in consumer 
industries/ will soon feel the benefit of 
a pre-election tax cut and an easing of 
consumer credit, this is balanced by fears 



of company liquidity problems as the tax¬ 
gathering season gets under way. 

The strong point of the market, despite 
Tuesday's fall, the largest since the 10.3 
point fall on June 18th, has been the 
relative absence of sellers. It was the 
shortage of buyers in the face of dis¬ 
appointing American news which really 
pushed the market down. This is not too 
surprising since the gains of the last 
account were principally due to institu¬ 
tional buying of the leading industrial 
stocks. 

Their willingness to hold will not be 
tested for another few weeks or so but 
most feefing, increasingly shared by 
the chartists, is that the prospect over 
a three-month period must be moderately 
bullish. This is reinforced by the behaviour 
of institutional investors, who when they 
do appear in the market, do so as buyers 
rather than sellers. It is also noticeable 
that the more heavily traded days tend 
on balance to show rises, not falls. A 
rising market on volume is possibly the 
most basic indicator of market strength ; 
on the other hand, a falling market on 
thin volume is regarded as a temporary 
phenomenon. The fact that the indices 
are currently fairly volatile is a reflection 
not so much of weakness as of selectivity. 

However, the urgency to get in, which 
for a short time last week looked like 
taking hold, has more or less disappeared. 
There has also been a tendency to re-assess 
the support level at 370-375 rather than 
the earlier accepted level of 360. On the 
other hand, the upward resistance level at 
390, established at the end of September, 
has been confirmed by last Friday’s fall. 
Most investment managers have taken the 
middle view that the market will continue 
to trade within the 370 to 390 channel 
for a good few weeks yet. The more 
optimistic do, however, point to the huge 
increase in unit trust advertising and 
offers in the past two months, suggesting 
that the increase in funds available for 
investment can only go one way. Never¬ 
theless, despite the apparent upturn on 
Thursday, it is ‘interesting that the day 
l>egan w^h an over 5 point gain which 
was progressively whittled away to a 3,8 
point gain by the close. Not entirely one 
way on immediate expectations. 


Wall Street 

Bonds unstuck 


Ate w York 

In the wake of the Administration's 
tight money battle Against 'inflation, 
interest rates have continued to Inovi 
to new highs and to spread deepening 
gloom over the nation's securities markets. 
In recent days an electric utility company 
in New York State wjtli a, strong credit 
rating found itself paying a record ,9^% 
return on a $75 mn bond, while the'state 
government itself had to shell out an 
unheard of 6.6% on a tax-exempt issue 
of housing bonds (the taxable equiva¬ 
lent of 13.2% for a tax payer in the 50% 
tax bracket). Even so, these issues fared 
!>etter than those of Maryland and 
Mississippi whose combined bond offer¬ 
ings of $60 mn attracted no takers at 
all. Maryland prohibits the state govern¬ 
ment from paying more than 5% interest, 
while Mississippi has a 6% ceiling ; with 
the market well above those limits invest: 
merit bankers didn’t even bother to submit 
bids. , 

Ultra high yields on new liond issues 
have adversely affected other stators of 
the securities markets. Holders, of existing 
bonds carrying lower coupon rates are 
encountering unusual difficulties in 
locating buyers even at sizeable discounts. 
But'perhaps most noticeable is the fact 
that* with individual and institutional 
investors committing sizeable sums in ne\f 
bond issues, funds have been diverted 
from equities. Prices on the New York 
stock exchange as measured by the Dow 
Jones industrial average closed at mid¬ 
week at, 810 5, down, nearly 30 points 
from last midweek. Prices actually have 
been declining since November inth, 
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Balance Sheet for the Iraiiian year of 1347 (aist March 1968-aoth March 1969) and comparison of same with the 
previous year. 


Assets (amount* m Rials; 

Coins and Rank Notes . .. 


Deposits with the Central Bank of Iran 

Legal deposits. 

Other deposits . . . 

Deposits in local Banks. 

'Currency and 101ns m Foreign Banks .. 

Shares and securities. 

Distounted Bills. 

Loans and overdrafts , ... 

Other Assets. 

Partnerships. 

Movable property after amortization . 
Immovable property after amortization 

Itehn. in the way . 

Establishment expenses . .. 


Clients commitments on atceptances and guarantees and L/Credits opened 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Liabilities. 

Capital . 

Legal reserves ... 

Balance of Profit and Loss . 

Creditors 

Current accounts and deposits at call 

Banks account. 

Long period dc|H>sits 

Savings Accounts... 

Loans received .. 

Other Liabilities . 


Commitments guarantees issued and L/Credits opened 



YEAR 1346 

Rials 

YEAR 1347 
Rub 


122,894,931.40 

63,61^,242.— 


44,251,650.55 
4,027,542.55 
22,882,917.80 
260,878.50 
7,550,000.— 

738,191.358.— 
1,229,597.719-40 
154,892,797.60 
1,800,000.— 
22,930,169.10 
22,362,520.— 
79,162,333.50 
»9.5°7.b9i- ~ 

44.632,051.— 

25.679 — 

46,777,312.85 

153.865,490.— 

1,090,000.- 

685,400,217.50 

1,472,078,621.80 

23l,358,701-85 

1,800,000.- 

20,402,412.20 

20,652,740.- 

7,216,260.20 
21,669,534.— 

TOTAL 

2,470,312,50940 

2,770,585,262.40 


838,724,045.60 

608,999,21,0.50 

TOTAL 

3,3 0 9.o36,555-— 

3.379.564,472-90 


150,000,000.— 
1,822,405.65 

3.990,817.35 

300,000,000.— 
2,006,163.70 
1,041,296.— 


921,249,317 — 

166.252,507-55 

571,428,550.55 
125,702,875.25 
465,000,000.— 
64,866,036.05 

873,871,174.40 

18,899,380.80 

466,512,448.05 

244.545.144-60 

821,321,837.85 

42,387*797 — 

TOTAL 

2,470,312,509.40 

2,770,585*262.40 


838,724,045.60 

608,999,210.50 

TOTAL 

3.309,036,555.— 

3,379.584.472-90 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1347 AND COMPARISON OF SAME WITH THE YEAR 1346 


Total expenses. 

Ihtereai and Commission paid 

' Amortizations . 

t Profit. t .‘. 


•^.Interest and Commission received 

S??Sundry incomes . 

'^Exchange' transaction*^\. 't.... . 

^^BaUace of Profit of last year 

m ■ 

* 


Distribution of Profits ..,... 

;Lejal reserves .. . „..v.*. 

Transferred to next year . * 



NET PROFIT 




Year 1346 

129*768,979.80 
, 65 . 3 * 7 ^ 38.60 
10,566*680.— 
v 4.079,025.90 

809,732,8 18.30 

808,184,903.85 
‘ 1 , 546 , 178 . 4 ^ 
1,136.— 


^9,732,218.30 


YEAR 1347 

154,087,669.10 

66 , 7154 ,^ 9 »?a>, 

10,486,517.60 

1.225,05405 


232,563,260.45 

5 - 

227,541,56775 

739,379-35 

291 , 496 .— 

3,990^17.3^ 

232,563*860.45’ 


183,73805 

1,041,296.— 

M*3*<>34-°5 


*Jr 4 r t A>, 
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falling a total of nearly 50 points in little 
over two weeks. As trading resumed on 
Friday, following the annual Thanks¬ 
giving Day holiday, brokers were 
anticipating another test of the year’s 
low of 800 on the Dow Jones average. 

But while tight money continues to 
be the key depressant on both the stock 
and bond markets, most brokers are not 
expecting stock prices to register further 
significant declines. They reason rather 
that the market has been oversold and 
can be expected to firm as and when 
investors^ notably institutions, step, in to 
snap up - stocks that are becoming 
increasingly available at bargain prices. 
Market analysts stress that on several 
occasions this year stock prices have 
fought their way back from low levels 
on the basis that underlying corporate 
values have provided some resistance to 
trading nervousness on the market floor. 

Bids and mergers 

All Mon Comm 


If bid fever has not been sufficiently 
catching to please the company doctors, 
it is at least full of interest again for 
everyone else. Marley and Redlanrl 
dropped in with a neat little p^m that 
would have married their interests in a 
£57 mn combine and given it a com¬ 
fortable 70% hold on the growth-resistant 
roofing tile market ; but then dropped out 
again before the Monopolies Commission 
could say them nay, evidently for the 
good and solid reason that they could 
not agree on who would run the business, 
and how. Nobody won or lost much on 
this one, prices and earnings multiples 
sticking in the doldrums for the duration. 
Redland has however picked up about 
is io£d to 14s i|d in the aftermath. Then 
Plessey came along with its overtures for 
BSR. While the details are still confiden¬ 
tial, it is no secret that this potentially 
happy marriage has got hung up at the 
Department of Employment and Pro¬ 
ductivity—which is no doubt wondering 
whether the Monopolies Commission 
should be told to take a closer look. 
Although, the team woyld be formidably 
large in the local record-changer market, 
it would still be small fry in the world 
at large ; so it is not as simple as it looks. 
At 72s, a month after the two got into 
their huddle, the BSR price is close to 
its year’s peak, proof that shareholders 
have not thought of abandoning hope. 

Less joyous has been the cooing 
between Smiths Industries and Halfords. 
At first Halfords seemed both surprised 
and flattered that Smiths had taken a 
shine to its merchandising potential, and 
with a bid of effectively 19s 8d was 
offering a 45% ~ pret&ium on the then 
market price. Byt the Halforcfj board 
can no longer see the commercial logic 
of their chain's disappearance into the 
accessory manufacturers’ rpore imposing, 
hoysehsjd, Or; js it, _ as . the „ market 


Vipers, that it hopes to pick-up some* 
fifing extra by placing hard to get ?- 
Whatever the case^. Smiths had Tittl# 
dpt ion but to go over the Halfords 
drtnctors’ heads, bn Thursday; potting the 
Offer in the hands of* shareholders. No 
ddubt there will be a rejoinder and shares 
holders will be waiting to. see what if 
is : they do not have to make up their 
minds .until December 16th, 

Finally, a merger that seems to have 
left everybody happy, though formal 
acceptances have yet to roll m. British 
Petroleum, revealing itself as the mystery 
bidder for Alexander Duckham, wai able 
to note an unofficial DEP assurance that 
there would, be no official opposition, and 
produced an offer valuing Duckhams at 
57s 3d. This suggests a multiple of about 
27 on prospective earnings, so there can 
be no grumbling from Duckhams which 
has largely run out of steam after a 
remarkable success over five years in 
marketing its multi-grade oils to the 
motorist (in which time its share of this 
market rose from about 2% to nearly 
30%). Raw material will henceforth conic 
from BP sources, where available, but the 
operation will continue to be indepen¬ 
dently managed and in competition with 
other BP interests (mainly represented by 
Shell-Mex and BP) at selling points. This 
will have reassured the DEP. In any case, 
the combination is only towering at 
this retail end of the market, and even 
there it has large (Burmah-owned Castrol, 
with about 27% of sales) and powerful 
(Shell, Esso, Mobil) rivals. 


Metal Box 

Carrying the can 


Metal Box had under three months of 
higher can prices to help it to improve its 
ailing margins, so no reversal of the trend 
could have been expected in the half year 
to the end of September. In the event, 
margins at home came down sharply, 
from 9.6% to 8.5% on 10% higher sales. 

Apart from delays in the price increases 
—Metal Box had not raised its prices 
since mid-1966 and held off until July, 
after the Prices and Incomes Board had 
pronounced on tinplate—there were supply 
problems. The Port Talbot steel strike 
held up British Steel Corporation produc¬ 
tion at Ebbw Vale and in west Wales 
where the steel is electrolytically coated 
with tin (the tin element in tinplate is now 
down to 0.7%). Then there were the two 
plastic bottle factories destroyed by fire. 
Although they are back in production, 
they, along with many new additions to 
manufacturing capacity, *' have not yet 
made a significant contribution to home 
profit.” Oh the sturdy overseas arm, sales 
ros$ 16% to £31 mn (a third of total 
turnover) and profits wefe , up' , 17% 
(discounting last year’s devaluation bonus) 
to £2.4' mn. This already impressive 
groivth Would have been even better but 


for the labour troubles at two Calcutta 
factories which were closed for seven 
weeks. - . 

Thanks to the progress abroad, the total 
trading surplus showed a 3% rise to 
£7.75 mn, but last May’s headlinedutting 
£10 mn issue of unsecured loan stock at 
a record io|% made itself feh as interest 
charges are nearly double last year’s 
£303,000. Hence half-time profits are 
marginally down at £7.1 mn before tax, 
but the forecast for the 12 months is an 
improvement on last year (£15.3 mn), 
which should not be too difficult with 
nine months of higher prices and larger 
capacity being used. Expansion is going 
ahead rapidly—another £6.6 mn was 
pumped into fixed assets in the first half, 
£1.4 mn of it overseas. Total sales have 
been increasing at close to 10% a year 
since the setback overseas in 1967, so the 
main reason for caution in share dealings 
right now would be fear of the 
Monopolies Commission’s report on the 
metal container industry. Metal Box does 
have other sectors to fall back on if the 
worst comes to the worst (if it is told 
to sell off some of its domestic factories). 
The market is presumably waiting for the 
results of the commission’s report and 
some signs of a turn-round in margins and 
refuses to lift the price much above its 
low for the year of 44s 6d. At the current 
49s 3d the prospective p/e of 14 looks 
conservative for the medium term. 


Laporte Industries 

Half rights 


It is not enviable to be . in a position 
where a share price based on reasoriablv 
good growth in profits might be jeopar¬ 
dised by the need to raise funds in the 
capital market. But Laporte Industries is 
not alone in that, and shareholders do 
have the comfort that the interim, 
showing an 18% sales increase to 
£23.6 mn and profits before tax up 5% 
at £2.5 mn, is accompanied by a state¬ 
ment from the chairman, Lord Hill, that 
profits this year will show an/‘improv- 
ment ” and that the benefits of the 
ambitious investment programme should 
begin to show through in the next 
financial year. 

The big investment has been the 
£7 mn titanium dioxide and £6 mn 
phthalic anhydride plants. The former 
will increase capacity by 40,000 tons to 
95,000 tons and provide, via the chloride 
process, a higher quality product as well. 
However, British Titan is also putting up 
a 30,000 ton plant and, when both come 
on stream next year, prices could suffer* 
At present European manufacturers 
using the chloride process are obtaining 
a premium oven, sulphate production. 
This premium at any rate will probably 
go. But die paint industry, which takes 
some 60% of production, shows little sign 
of fading and laporte remaihi opriipistic. 
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The near doubling of capacity in phthalic 
anhydride (used in the manufacture of 
plasticisers) could possibly be more 
problematic. Prices have been volatile in 
th is market. < 

Among more fashionable activities, the 
success of enzyme detergents which u>e 
a larger amount of bleach (sodium 
perborate—manufactured from Laporte s 
main chemical product, hydrogen 
peroxide), lias contributed usefully to the 
18% sales expansion. And the speculative 
demand for the company's shares has 
been fed by its minerals claims in 
Western Australia which it is currently 
exploring with Union Miniere. As these 
are close to Western Mining properties, 
the wide boys have kept it unde* 
observation. 

Overhanging all the optimistic pro¬ 
jections, is still rhe fact that the 
company will need to come to the market, 
probably before the end of its financial 
year in March. With its existing gearing 
of approximately 30% loan stock to net 
capital employed, a rights issue might be 
favoured if the market is right. If not, 
the trust deeds of the company will in 
any case restrict the amount it can 
borrow, the constraint being the amount 
of interest it can pay. But even the 
extreme case of an 11 % debenture would 
still allow a margin of £3 mn, a figure 
which would probably see the company 
through for another two years before a 
rights call on shareholders. At 31s 6d, its 
projected p/e of 17.8 on the basis of 
£2.8 mn earned appears to have dis¬ 
counted some of the mining fever. 

Jessel Securities 

Paper tiger 


No more paper will l>e issued for the 
time being, gearing will be increased, 
acquisitions will l>e mainly via subsidiaries 
—its a prescription for a conglomerate, 
hut in this case for one which has slowed 
down at the tender age of £500,000 net 
profit. Jessel Securities' preliminary 
figures for the year ending June, 1969, do, 
in fact, show a huge increase from last 
year's £151,000 earnings to this year's 
£501 ,(kh> after minorities and preference. 
But the issue of 5$ mn shares in acquisi¬ 
tions has diluted earnings per share, 
despite the high p/cs available up to a 
few months ago. Compared with is 3d 
fully diluted last year, the fill to is '$Jd 
could appear small reward for the year's 
efforts. 

But there are substantial omissions 
which should drastically alter the current 
year’s figures. France Fenwick, the ship¬ 
ping and broking group, was in for only 
nine months and should contribute 
£500,000. Demerara ;was in for t>nly four 
nionths, and no sugar profits were 
included since thesugar company operates 
on a calendar year basis * and audited 
figures were not available atjessel's June 
year^fifeL With this and the fast expand* 

i II * 



ing rum business—in America despite the 
tarifT barrier—the contribution could be 
as high as £700,000 compared with its 
£100,000 contribution in 1969. Stevinson 
Hardy, rhe fuel oil distributor, and 
mining are expected to bring the non- 
investment side up to around £1.75 mn 
before tax after which about £250,000 
might come from the investment dealing 
and unit trust activities. 

With these figures, the forecast £1 mn 
net seems a highly probable out-turn. 
What Mr Oliver Jessel will also try to 
do, apparently, is to gear up earnings with 
additional loan stock issued for acquisi¬ 
tion ; though if interest rates remain as 
they are this will clearly be an expensive 
business. Loan stock in issue at the last 
balance sheet date was £258,000 con¬ 
vertible in 1985, with an additional 
£125,000 in preference stock. The loan 
stock should be increased to £4.6 mn if 
the Falks bid goes through. The over¬ 
draft is also just over £2^ mn with a 
Rightly smaller ampunt in, secured loans. 
So it is not as if Jessel Securities is as 
ungeared as Mr Oliver Jessel’s remarks 
might have indicated. All this should, of 
course, become clearer when the offer 
document for Falks (the electrical 
appliance firm, being bid for by Parnell 
Investments, an associate of Jessel and 
using Jessel's loan stock) is released this 
weekend. If the offer goes through, JesseF’s 
holdings of Falks* shares will be exchanged 
for Parnell shares. Parnell and Falks will 
then be consolidated with Jessel Securi¬ 
ties. 


At 25s : ,ioid the ;<hare is on a piqwec'* 
live, p/e of 11 fully diluted, but expludjog 
the deferred ordinary, since these wQ 
* become eligible for dividend only in 1983 
when the accounts of London Indemnity 
and General Insurance are consolidated 
with Jessel Securities. The question now 
is whether Mr Jessel might not be forced 
to pay too much for acquisitions with 
loan stock or the paper of subsidiaries if 
the end-object is to benefit the master 
company. 

Unit trusts 

RSVP 


Is it a mirage, or have the unit trusts 
come out of hibernation with a splurge 
of advertising in recent weeks ? The 
figures are yet to roll in, but the indica¬ 
tions are that they have. And the certainty 
is that some managers take the view that 
the time lias come when. the. public c^tn 
be got interested again. Unit tryst 
managers can be horribly wrong, but the 
assumption, for what it is worth, is that 
the stock market though convalescent is 
at least on the mend. It was whistling 
into the wind to look for sales against 
falling values ; rising prices and sales are 
predictably good for each other ; and in 
between those situations it is not neces¬ 
sarily hopeless to have a stab at stirring 
up investor interest in a comparatively 
trendless market. Unit trusts are, after all, 
a long-term bet, while it is precisely in 
a market where the indices don’t tell one 
anything that unit trust managers have a 
chance to show off their superior expertise. 

Not every stale bull thinks the world 
of the unit trust fraternity on that score 
(and no doubt it divides up into the lucky 
and unlucky as much as into the good, 
bad and indifferent), but everyone is 
impressed by the trend of unit trust sales. 
It was mildly encouraging that they finally 
turned the corner last month, after drop¬ 
ping to under £12 mn from February’s 
£43 mn peak, but with repurchases, up 
too ; October's net intake 1 (£$.4 mn) was 
not Calculated to set the market alight. 
According to the figuring of Legion Irtfor- 
matiprt Services, unit trust advertising 
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All these bonds having been sold, this announcement appears as s matter of record only. 
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NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 


Registered Office Amsterdam 


U S. $10,000,000 


65 % Convertible Subordinated Debentures 1969 - .1984 

Convertible commencing January 1. 1971 
‘ at FI. 110 per share into Ordinary Shares of FI 50 par value 

The Underwriters of this issue included 


KREDIETBANK N.V. 


NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 


ANDRESENS BANK A/8 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. ANDRESENS BANK A/8 BACHE A CO. 

Incorporated 

JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAL BANK OF LONDON A SOUTH AMERICA BANK MEES A HOPE N.V. BANKHAUS I.O. HERSTATT KOaA 
Limit., Limited 

BANQUE OE BRUXELLES BA BANQUE DE L'WOOCHINE BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG BA 

BANQUE LAMBERT 8.C.S. BANQUE LOUIS - DREYFUS A CIE BANQUE NATIONALS OE PARIS 

BANQUE OE NEUFLIZE, BCHLUMBERGER, MALLET BANQUE DE PARIS ET OES PAYS-BAS BELGIQUE 

BANQUE DE 8UEZ ET OE L'UNIOKl OE8 MINES BANQUE DE L’UNION EUROPEENNE INOUBTMELLC ET FINANCttRE 

BANQUE DE L’UNION PARI8IENNE - C.F.C.B. BAYERI8CHE HYPOTHEKEN- UNO WECH8EL - BANK BAYERWCHE VEREIN8BANK 
BEAR, 8TEARN8 A CO. JOH. BERENBERC, GOBBLER A CO. BERLINER HANDEL8-GEBELL8CHAFT BLYTH A CO„ INC. 
BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ A CO. BURKHARDT A CO. BURNHAM AND COMPANY COMMERZBANK 

COOPERATIEVE CENTRALE BOERENLEENBANK COOPERATIEVE CENTRALE RAIFFEISEN-BANK CREDIET. EN EFFECTEnHaNK N.V. 
CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT GENERAL OE BELGIQUE SA. CREDIT INDU8TRIEL D'ALSACE 19 Of LORRAINE 

Lusameeurg 

CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDIT SUIS8E (BAHAMAS) CREDITANSTALT • BANKVEREIN DEN DANSKE LANDMANDRBANK 
DEN NOR8KE CREDITBANK L ' ml DEUTSCHE BANK DEUTSCHE GIROZENTRALE• DEUTSCHE KOMMUNALBANK. 

DEWAAY, CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL 8.a!"'* I 8eZOETE * GORTON DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION DREBONER BANK 

Limited Akltinaw.lHclteft 

DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY FIRST MANHATTAN CO. FLEMING-SUEZ FRANKFURTER BANK GEORG HAUCK A BOHN 

GLYN. MILlSTcO. HAMBROS BANK R. HENRIQUE8 IR. HE88ISCHE LANDEBBANK • GIROZENTRALE- 

HILL 8AMUEL A CO. INGWER8EN A CO. P.N. KEMP-GEE A CO. KIDDER, PEABObY A CO. INC, 

KJ0BENHAVN8 HANDEL8BANK KLEINWORT, BENSON (EUROPE) 8A. KREDIETBANK BA LUXEMBOURGEOISE 

F. VAN LAN8CHOT LAZARD FRERES ET CIE LENTlES A DROS8AERT8 N.V. LEHMAN BROTHERS 

LOEB, RHOADES 4 CO. MANUFACTURERS HANOVER MERRILL LYNOH, PIERCE. FENNER & SMITH MODEL, ROLAND 4 CO. f INC. 

Limited 8aourilla» Undanarlter Limited _ _ L 

SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. NEDEBLANbSCHE CWEWKtEANK N.V. 

limited Umlted_ _ __ _. 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 


NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD. SAL. 

PRIVATBANKEN I KJ0SENHAVN N.M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 
SINGER A FRIEDLANDER 8KANDINAVI8KA BANKEN 

80CICTE GENERALE. 80CIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE 8.A. 


SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIE. 


PIERSON, HELDRING A PIERSON 


1. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. 
Limited 

N.V. SLAVENBURG'S BANK 


8EBAQ A CO. 


SPENCER THORNTON A CO. 


8 MITM, .Si®* °° 

STOCKHOLM* ENSKILOA SANK 


■uqypif.SWISS SANK CORPORATION (OVER8EA8) C.a TFIINKAU8 VEREIN88ANK IN HAMBURG 


"1BS° 


A' CO. VYCSTBANK A.G. WESTDEUT8CHE LANDEBBANK GIROZENTRALE WESTFALENSANK WHITE, WELD A CO. 







BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 


lwhich finds its home mainly in the 
Sunday papers) had at that stage hardly 
liegun to move, occupying £231,733 worth 
of qxice, just £;s,oo<> more tliaq in Septem¬ 
ber, Hut, if it means anything, consider¬ 
ably more advertising copy passed through 
the checkpoint lepresented In' the 
Association of Unit Trust Managers last 
month, compared with the monthly 
average l>etween June and September. 
It i.s this presumably that lias made 
November seem like the month of bargain 
basement sales, helped for some two 
weeks h v rattling good markets, but with 
results that have vet to be seen. 


Imperial Chemical Industries 

Going international 


The market leaded with delight to Id's 
third quarter results and pushed the share 
price up gd to 55s gd. Having been 
duly warned that margins would take a 
lieating in this quarter, the actual drop 
from 13.8% to 11.6% caused no surprise. 
Things could, after all, have l>een worse. 
The fire at the Wilton nylon polymer 
plant caused a drop in yarn supplies of 
23%. And the massive new plant in Scot¬ 
land has eaten up £30 mn of capital and 


Second 

£22mn 

12.5% 


ICI Quarterly results 


Net profit 
Gross margins 

Increase in sales: 

Home 

Oversea* * ^4* 


is only on stream. going 

full blast, it will be producing polymer for 
73 mn lbs of yarn. How much this means 
in terms of profit is anyone's guess. There 
is the nagging fear that the sudden spurts 
in fibre output as one fibre manufacturer 
after another opens new plants, combined 
with the fickle demand pattern of the tex¬ 
tile industry, will bring about another 
fibre price war. However, Id’s position in 
nylon yarn in Britain i.s pre-eminent. 
When Courtaulds, Monsanto and British 
Knkalon have completed their planned in¬ 
creases in capacity, ICI will still have 
twice as much as all the others combined. 

What happens in the last quarter de¬ 
pends on whether home sales pick up. 
Overseas sales have been showing the 
fastest growth and in the nine months 
accounted for £523 mn against £491 mn 
of home sales. It is largely thanks to them 
that the forecast £100 mn sales increase 
for the year has already all but been 
achieved. Assuming that profits for the 
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1969 

rd Fourth First Second Third 

-nn £22 mn £26mn £27mn £24m n 
% 11.9% 13.5% 13.8% * 11.0% 

% nil 1.5% 7% - 6.8% 

% 4% 3% 2% 

last quarter come back to £25 mn,,ithe 
year's profits at £102 mn will break,the 
century to give a p/e of J2.2. With the 
prospect.of sin unrestrained dividend in 
sight (last year's dividend of 12.9% was 
covered by earnings of 18.9%^ the shares 
at 55s gd are too low. 




ICfi chmrman, Alton 


Figuring out 
savings 

The latest exercise to come out of the 
Central Statistical Office, published in this 
months Kconbmie Trends > examines the 
role of personal savings—over a third of 
all saving—and its contribution to other 
sectors of the economy. Unfortunately, as 
Mr L, S. Bessman, assistant director at the 
CSO, frankly admits in his article, there 
arc formidable problems of measurement. 
Personal saving is usually taken as the 
difference between personal disposable 
income and consumers’ expenditure, but 
this means that it is a residual of two very 
large aggregates, each with their margin 
of error. There ai;« several alternative 
ways of working out personal savings: the 

I—Personal saving ratio 


Estimate from transactions in assets 


It—Nat acquisition of financial aaaata 


How of funds approach, adding up trans¬ 
actions in personal assets and liabilities; 
sample surveys of household income and 
expenditure ; and estimates from balance 
sheet data. But there are gaps in the basic 
data needed for any of these, and so far as 
they give any reasonable idea of the size 
of: total personal savings (sample surveys 
don't), results can differ by as much as 50 
per cent. All one can safely say about the 
total of personal savings in recent years is 
that it has accounted for somewhere 
between 8 and 10 per cent of disposable 
personal income (see table I). 

A large proportion of personal saving 
goes back into the personal sector to 
finance , housing and durable goods, 
although there is also, of course, substantial 
borrowing from financial institutions and 
public authorities for the buying of these 
assets. Oh balance the personal sector is 



1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1961 

Ptreontagoa 
Avorago 
1984 4*. 

account 

8.1 

86 

8.4 

7 9 

7.5 

1968 

8.1 • 


9.6 

10.0 

98 

10.3 

11.0 

10.2 


C mil Hon 

Average 

1 uw to 

; Mi" 


Personal saving* before providing for depreciation and etocK appreciation 2,200 2.128/ 

Capital tranefera received (i) ' 192 UJJ 

teee-Taxea on capital paid -422 - 333 

lata Capital tfMnditurs on naw dwellings ‘ r * -733 1 - —685 

Other ffsbd cspital expenditure (2) -620 -668 

Rectlbtf frorh’ aalae of land and existing building sd l outer eeefore 227 K it - , , 261 *, , 

leas Increase in value of stocks and work in progress -192 -127 

epturte Wet acquisition of finanUal assets by personal sector . . , 6** ■, .jv* ,826 / 

Percentage of total Invsatment m physical assets by other Sectors and net * * , w ’ 

investment abroad „, „ ; . -, t| / . . ip . , 

Include* grents to finance eepksl exp^odhurs by universities etc 4 : * ✓ v. , - 

(2) Includes espitsi expenditure by unineorporeted businesses, universities end other non-profit'me king 
bddmp. 


a net lender, but only to the tunc of around 
m per cent of total investment by other 
sectors and net investment abroad. 

The money the personal sector does 
provide for in the capital formation of 
other sectors is largely channelled through 
insurance companies and unit trusts, and 
more funds are still being switched to the 
institutions each year. On average the 
personal sector sells each year over £100 
million of government bonds and about 
£700 million of company and overseas 
securities to the financial institutions. But 
this does not mean that , its holdings of 
company securities are actually going down , 
in value ; capital apptTeiatiob will see to 
that. And private,companies going public 
is one way for the personal sector to 
increase Its holding of securities which the 
official statistics *do npt pick Of t cpurse, 

some of the financial institutions which 
have seen the biggest gains fn private 
sector funds, such as unit trusts* annuities 
and single premium "assurance bonds, are 
very close substituted to direct holdings of 
equities. v v * , 

One remarkable feature of the British; 
persona! savings scene if the high piripor-' 
tion of contractual savingt^-thp regular 
contributions to pension schemes, premiums 
6h' life ahwrance policies and tne rtyay- 
rnem of house purchase lpaqi and hire 
purchase debt. Except for hire purchase! 
payments, ail the& ^contractual davlhgsare 
«U} ; ,goij & , up -,3s a, pjrti^WgC., ,of total); 
disposable income. ; I.iFe assurance" wid; 

- pfcftilofc schpfcittaftfe*'teve been 

mem. , / . k 
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Why we have not 
manufactured 
a non printing calculator 

since 1963 
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DIEHL calculating systems print 
a check of your figurework, 
to which you can refer imme¬ 
diately, minutes later, even 
weeks later. 

Without printed proof, your 
figurework is on an uncertain 

“now you see it, now you don’t” 

basis. 

That is why DIEHL has manu¬ 
factured only printing calcula¬ 
tors since 1963. 

So you can be certain of each 
figure, each^step, each result) 
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t DIEHL Calculating Systems D8500 Nurnberg 2 • W.*Qermany | 
I Please send me details of the advantages of calculating i 
I with printed proof. <A 1 
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YARROW & COMPANY LIMITED 

PROGRES& DURING A DIFFICULT YEAR 


Extficti from the Statement by Sir Eric Yarrow 


The 48th Annual General Meeting 
of Yarrow ft Co* 4 ,( 4 * Wiih %e held 
at the offices of the Company at 
Scotitoun, >/ Glasgow/ on 19th 
December,! 969/The following are 
extracts frdpi the circulated state¬ 
ment of the Chairmen, Sir Eric G. 
Yarrow, M.B.E. : 

The year covered by this state¬ 
ment, while not easy, has not been 
without progress. Profit after tax 
amounts to £365,000 compared 
with £405,000 for the year ended 
30th June, 1968. 

The results for the second half 
of the year under review were 
disappointing, mainly due to two 
most difficult land boiler contracts, 
to unexpectedly large development 
costs associated with new engineer¬ 
ing products and to expenses 
incurred in extending our Marine 
Consultancy activities to Australia 
and South Africa. While it has 
been deemed prudent to make full 
provision for possible losses on the 
two boiler contracts, there may be 
some savings when negotiations are 
completed. 

Although the results for the year 
have not come up to expectation, 
it is considered that they are 
reasonably satisfactory in view of 
the particularly difficult circum¬ 
stances which have faced the com¬ 
pany during the period. An 
unchanged dividend of 10% for 
the year is proposed by your 
Board. This is approximately 1.6 
times covered, excluding profit on 
sale of investments. 

Steam A Process P% 

This division, hirteri&kndtrii M 
the Boiler Division, worked” to 
capacity throughout the yest on 
major boiler orders for industrial' 
clients and the Electricity Boards. 
Work for major public power 
stations will not be 1 completed fo*. 
some considerable ^#^ but the;, 
standstill in orders power 

stations for the C&&BC'indicates 
that some at least of this work will 
need to be replaced by other suit¬ 
able activities. With this in mind 
fabrication work is. now being 
stepped up and a Construction and 
Maintenance Group „ia being set 
up to seMA a tyider 
try. Wont On.the majw.jttc&era* 
tion plant at Edmonton for the 
G.L.C. continues satisfactorily, It 
is hoped soon to reap some benefit 
from development wort on new 
large standard package boilers and 
waste heat boil&t. 

Yanrow (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. 

Our South African * subsidiary 
has, aJ predicted last year, made 
a substantially larger contribution 
to group profits ana it seems prob¬ 
able that this improvement will be 
maintained. ...Certain, promising 
lines of diversified work have been 
undertkken this subsidiary, and 
this policy iivlikely to increase in 
■cope andylpinrtance. 


Engineering .Division 
Our Engineering Division con¬ 
tinues to function on a base load 
of component parts for ships on 
order with Yarrow (Shipbuilders) 
Ltd., and is producing special com¬ 
ponents ^for nuclear submarines. 

First orders have been completed 
for one of the new products refer¬ 
red to in general terms in my 
statement last year. This is a range 
of automatic and semi-automatic 
pallet loading and unloading 
machines. Heavy development costs 
associated with design and produc¬ 
tion during the first year have 
inhibited the profitability of this 
diversification so far. Marine sew¬ 
age plant is also being manufac¬ 
tured under licence with a first 
order from Canada for four units. 
Various other products are 
being actively investigated. 

A new subilcnaiy/ Yarrow 
Engineers (Glasgow) 7 ’ Ltd., was 
formed recently to' embrace the 
activities of the Steam ft Process >■ 
Plant Division and the Eftahtftrin* 
Division. While Yarrow.fngtbeei!^ 
(Glasgow) Ltd. has opportunities 
for expanding their range of work, 
the Company is on thg small side - 
in relation to modern trends in 
certain industries. 

Marine Consultancy, Research 
and Computer Bureau 
Under this heading falls the ' 
activities of Y-A.R.D. in the 
- Untied Kingdom, Y-A.R.D. (Amt- 
rafia) Pty. Ltd., and Yarrow Africa 
. jMaritime Consultancy (Pty.)" Ltd. 


r _ overseas compaitfasww* 
estaftftihed during the year under 
review to expand the work of 
Y-A.K.D. on aft international basis. 

Y-A.R.D. (Australia) Pty. Ltd., 
was established al hn Australian 
registejred company in .October, 
1908, wltn its head Isv/Gan- / 
berra.‘Contact has beei^ maintained ' 
with, the Defence Departments hi / 
Canberra and wHh'wier organisa¬ 
tions throughout Australia, and a 
significant build-up of Y-A.R.D. 
staff in Canberra is planned during 
the present year. The South 
African subsidiary has its registered 
office, in Johannesburg and* satis* 
♦factory order hook*; ha* been built 
Up. Here kgairt* we are planning 
for significant expansion during the 
present year. 

Y-AJLD. Limited at Scotstoun, 
whose information as a separate 
Company was referred to in mV 
report last year, continues its work 
on many important contracts for 
the Ministry of Defence (Navy), 
•other government departments, 
commercial shipping and other 
sectors of U.K, industry. 

The Computer Bureau work 
cOntkauei k at a high level both for 
the'digital" andfne analogue com¬ 
puter operations. 

The senior management has been 
. greatly strengthened by the 


appointment of Mr. David Bendy 
as Managing Director of YJtlLtL 
Limited. Mr. Penny ha* beep, *ipoe 
1967, Director of the Nation*! 
Engineering Laboratory at: East- 
Kilbride, and will bring valuable 
experience in the field pf engineer¬ 
ing research and development r ldto 
the Y-A.R.D. organisation^ - 

The future extensiot) arid con¬ 
tinued success of Y-A.R.D* is- 
confidently expected. . 

Yarrow (Shipbuilders) Ltd* , 

Yarrow (Shipbuilder!} Lt<L tft 
which Yarrow and Company 
Limited has k 40% interest r has 
experienced a difficult time. The 
problems of Upper Clyde Ship¬ 
builders Ltd., which has g 51% 
interest in Yarrow (Shipbuilders) 
Ltd., have Covered, ap extended 
period -and while "the Directors 
and senior staff of Yarfow (Ship¬ 
builders ) have done all they can 
to Jheln tn producing a viable ship- 
pdfndihg Unit on the .upper Clyde 
there h no doubt that the financial 
results of-. YtfrroW. (Shipbuilders) 
and in turn .the effect these will 
have on the * results 'Of Yarrow A 
Co. Limited, have bean adversely 
affected by changes in'poKcr and 
personnel of Upper Clyde Ship¬ 
builders and by the Various labour 
problems encountered. : 

While Yarrow (Shipbuilders) 
Ltd. earned h profit for the, year' 
ended 30th August, 1968, the 
positfap' after 30th August, 1968 
will be affected to a considerable 
degree 'by dbeuwioqi. taking place 
regarding the YarTpw A (Shipbuild¬ 
ers) proportion of the grant tinder 
the Shipbuilding Industry. Act 
already teceived by Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders from the Shipbuilding 
Industry Board and by receipt of 
any future grants. The accounts 
1 for the year ended 29th August, 
1969 will not be available for some 
? time but from the information at 
’’ present available no dividend can 
be expected from Yarrow (Ship¬ 
builders) for that period. 

On a brighter note I should 
like to refer to the granjt, of the 
Queen’s Award for Industry to 
Yarrow • (Shipbuilders) Ltd. in 
,1069 'and congratulate all em¬ 
ployed of the Company for their 
efforts which have brought this 
much valued distinction^ the first 
awarded to a shipbuilding Com¬ 
pany in Scotland. 

Upper Clyde Shipbuilders Ltd. 

Yarrow & Company’s interest 
in Upper Clyde Shipbuilders’ 
equity last year was shown at its > 
original bodk value of £ 1,000,000. 

In the light of the U.C.S. balance 
sheet at 30th August, 1968 and 
subsequent events it is clear that 
it is pot wprth that figure today. 
As it ir not possible at thro time 
to put a value on the shares your - 
Directors have decided to write oft 


the whole value of the investment 
against Capital Reserve. 

Alex. Robertson ft Co. 

(Electrical) Ltd. 

This Company in which we have 
a 40% interest has been successful 
during the year in expanding its 
business. Although conditions in 
the electrical contracting field still 
remain very competitive, the com¬ 
pany is confident for future yean. 

Future 

,'_At a time of so many uncertain- 
X M, it might be misleading to try 
jr, forecast the expected profit¬ 
ability of the Yarrow Group of 
Companies for the current year. 

^ The profits of Yarrow Engineers 
(Glasgow) Ltd. will largely be 
-dependent on the orders received 
, for both industrial and Electricity 
Board boiler work and also on the 
Success achieved in various avenues 
of diversification. Profits of Yarrow 
(Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. are confidently 
expected to increase. In the Marine 
Consultancy and Research field the 
Yarrow-Admiralty Research De¬ 
partment is likely to continue to be 
well occupied and, assuming 
satisfactory progress by our con¬ 
sultancy units in Australia and 
South Africa, there may be a 
limited contribution to Group 
profits from these two new com¬ 
panies* The position of Yarrow 
(Shipbuilders) Ltd. has already 
been mentioned. It should be 
posableJp 1 give a cleatysr indication 
of prontabUity for. the Yarrow 
Grotus' of Companies at the time 
of me* interim statement next 
March* ’’ 
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Cases 

Binding cases for Tbs Economist 
are available from Esefbind Lid. 
The cases era in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together 
with* the quarterly Index; or 26 
issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can 
be stamped orrthe spine. The 
cost par csss, post free through¬ 
out ink woridris 17s 6d. .Orders, 
stating requirements dgsrly and 
enclosing a remittance, should 
be tepL notto The, Economist 
hut to—^ f 

Easibi rid Limited (Dept. E) 
Eatdlay House rh 



James’s St., SWf 
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BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST LIMITfiS 




The SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of BRITISH ASSfettT 

TRUST LIMITED will be held on 19th December,, 196$, it the registered ‘ office of the 

^Company, 1 Chirlotte Squire, Edinburgh. 

The following are Extmcts from the Review of the Chairman, Sir Alastair Blair, 

K.C.V.O., W.S., which hai be 4 n circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 

30th September, 1969. ■'* 

★ This year our income has had the full benefit of the £12 million raised by the issue of 
Convertible Loan Stock in 1968, and as a result it is now possible to cover Qur dividend 
payments with. franked investment income. However, in current conditions^ we cannot 
expect any large increase. 

A: In a year of great political uncertainty and violent change we have maintained our 
policy of keeping a high proportion of equities in our portfolio. We have, however, 
made considerable adjustments to- our holdings and built up cash reserves to take 
advantage of opportunities that may arise, with the result that we have incurred 
a liability to Capital Gains Tax of £1,230,000. In addition we have lost the dollar 
premium on $3.2 million surrendered to the Bank of England being 25 per cent 

of our dollar sales. Both Capital Gains Tax and the regulations enforcing the surrender 

of dollars on sales penalise active management and we must hope that these frustrations 
will, in due course, be removed. 

★ Overall we still have about the same proportion as last year in dollar investments, 

but our valuations boty of dollar and of sterling investments are down from their high 

figures a year ago, and there has also been a fall in the dollar premium. In the result 

the asset value of our Ordinary Shares is now 27/iod as compared with 32/1 id last time. 

★ During the year Mr. Charles Annand Fraser,, W.S., was invited to join your Board of 
Directors and we feel fortunate to have been able to secure his services. We wish also 
to add to the Board Mr. John Sheffield, who during the year became a Director of 
Atlantic Assets Trust Limited, another Company in our Group. To make room for him, 
we are asking you to approve an alteration in our Articles to increase the maximum 
permitted number of Directors from five to eight, though we have ho intention of adding 
any more at present. 

ir Turning to the future, we feel that much uncertainty lies ahead in the short term. The 
position of the U.K. balance of payments is at last improving,, but only at the cost.of 
unprecedented restraint which makes profits hard to earn, In the U.S. the tight money 
policy of the new administration, designed to combat inflation, is having the same effect. 
We believe, however, that good management can overcome these difficulties and we are 
constantly searching for companies where growth is a dominant objective. In the long 
run, therefore, we are confident that we shall once again sec better figures. 
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Wihe * fAn* 


EiAt'BUSOtP* 
Finland. . 

Lummbuig^' 
Norway 
Spain 


North Am e rica 

^ •* u mm 


Year to 

30th September 

1965 fl>) ( c ) 

1966 

1967 

1968 
*969 


Total 

Income 

^ 1,788,341 
£1,897,306 
£1*949,238 
£i,$ 8 S, 7 fi 5 
£2*460,781 


Ordinary 
Dividend 
per share 


Value of 
Investments 

£42,778,000 

£39,036,000 

£53,735,ooo 

£91,262,000 

£80,884,000 


(a) Assuming full conversion of loan stock in 1968 and 1969. 

(b) Dividends declared net of U.K. tag. 

(c) Adjusted for i-for-i scrip issue'in March, 

(d) Includes a special dividend of td per share. 

Al already announced, the Dirpcton propose a onedor-one Capi 
Shareholders and the. necessary Resolutions will be. put to the A 
/4pprdyaL: £> T . , J 
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Successful and Eventful year 


DfC RECORD PROFITS The record profits were helped by an 
improvement in Group sales and by the rise in the price of 
copper. The resuits reflect great credit on the Management and 
' Employees. 

H* DIVIDEND An increase of 3J% (maximum permitted) on 
last year's total distribution is recommended (1967-68 
19.1475%). The dividend covfer will be 1.8 times (1.6 times in 
1967-68). 

?|C ACQUISITION Negotiations for a merger with Harrison 
(Birmingham) Ltd. were successfully concluded in August 
1969. This should provide scope for a further expansion of 
our profits in the United Kingdom. 

$ OVERSEAS Qpr South African Companies had another 
satisfactory year with the volume of business remaining good. 
The New Zealand Company continued to make steady 
progress and sales have increased. 

2fC PROSPECTS The current year has commenced well and 
generally prospects are good. Our aim for the long term future 
of the Group is to achieve more growth in promising areas. 

From the annuat statement of the Chairman 
John D. MCKechnie. 


M C KECHNIE BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


METAL EXTRUSIONS • NON-FERROUS INGOTS • 
SOLDER ANO ANTI-FRICTION METAL • SULPHATE 
OF COPPER • ELECTROLYTIC COPPER CATHODES 
AND COPPER POWDER ' •jWUkVITt PRESSURE DIE 


CASTINGS • HINQESIN MASS AND ALUMINIUM • 
CURTAIN RAILAtM) FITTIN08;*.PWASTIC MOULOINGS 
AND EXTRUSIONS • BUILDERS' AND DOMESTIC 
jHARDWARt 


O.SOXIB/WlpNES, LANCASHIRE. 



THE BORDER & SOUTHERN 
STOCKHOLDERS TRUST 
LIMITED 

Managers-JOHN GOVETT & CO. LTD. 


Five year summary of results 


Per Share 
Asset Value 


ear ended 

Per Share 

Per Share 

100% Dollar 

» September 

Earnings 

Dividend 

Premium 



O 

£ 

1965. 

.... 13.1 

10.5 

29/2 

1966 . 

.... 12.7 

10.5 

»T /3 i 

1967 . 

.... 10.5 

10.5 

37/3 

1968 . 

.. . 10.4 

10.5 

56/9 J 

>969 . 

.... 11.0 

10.5 

49/9 

Total 

Net Resources £41,636,770 


U.K.62% 


North America 

35.0% 



Points from Mr. C. W. Garnett’s Review 

—Severe monetary restraint in the United Kingdom and United 
States has led to general stock market declines of greater magni¬ 
tude than the decline of 12 Vo in the asset value per share. 

—For the first time for three years, the income available for the 
ordinary shareholders has increased. 

—I believe that the Trust's policy of investing the bulk of its 
money in high quality growth stocks will prove rewarding for 
shareholders. 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 

N. M. Rothschild A Sons announce that the General Meeting of 
Shareholders of Royal Dutch Petroleum Company on 21st November, 
1969, decided to make a distribution from the Bbare Premium Reaerve 
in .ordinary shares, qualifying for the first time for (the Anal dividend 
in respect of the year 1969, in the proportion of one share for every 
9 of the 120,4116,670 ordinary shares with a nominal value of N.tis. 20 
each at present outstanding. This share distribution Is exempt from 
Netherlands dividend tax. 

A On the bearer sham 

(I) This share distribution will be available against surrender of 
coupons No. 146 (and/or dividend coupons Series G re f erred to 
below) on or after 26th November, 1969, at the office of N. M. 
Rothschild A Sons, New Court, St. ftwithln's Lane, London, E.G.4, 
on business days between the hours of 11 a.m, and 2 p.m, A 
limited number of Series G coupons will for a short time be 
available at the above offloe for exchange against coupon No. 146. 
(ID On the bearer share certificates of which, at the close of business 
on 21st November, 1969, the dividend sheets were in the custody 
of the Depositaries admitted by the Centrum voor Fonda en admini¬ 
strate N.V., Amsterdam, the share distribution will be made 
available In accordance with the regulations of the Centrum voor 
Fondaenadmlnistratle N.V., through the medium of N. M. 
Rothschild ft 80 ns. 

B. On the registered shares 

The reoprd date in respect of shares registered in the Amsterdam 
register (including the United Kingdom section thereof) Is lsit December, 
1969. Holders of shares .registered in said register at the close of 
business on that date Will receive their rights to the distribution as 
far as possible in the form of one or more sham certificates registered 
In their name and the remainder. If any. in the form of dividend 
coupons Series G, unless Algemene Bank Nederland N.V., 32 Vljxelstrsat, 
Amsterdam, has been notified by them berate 9th December, 1909, that 
they prefer to reoelve thefr entitlement to the new shares solely In the 
form of dividend coupons Sense G or as far as possible in tbe form of 
bearer .share certificates. Detafied Information In respect of the man¬ 
ner in which holders of registered shares may claim the distribution 
has been mailed to said shareholders. , a 

Authorised Depositaries holding - coupons No. 146 and/or Berteg O 
may present them at the office of N. M. Rothschild ft Bona for exchange 
for new share certificates to bearer or for shares registered 114 the 
United Kingdom Section of the Amsterdam register. 

Dividend coupons No. 146 and Series G may also bo 'eftehanged for 
•hares registered In the New York register, in which 0 see they should 
be sent to The Chase Manhattan Bank N.A., New York. 

Coupons Belies G may be amalgamated with ooupons No. 146 in order 
to make up the appropriate number required for presentation. Fractions 
of a share will not be Issued. Coupons musk be accompanied by a f 
presentation form, oepiee of which Can. be pbtained from. fit. M. Rothschild 
ft Son!, .and the face of each coupon must hear the stamp or other } 
indiedfioji khowthg the identity of the p ra w n ton' } 

Agfihnrt surrender of the appropriate number of ooupons, fto. 146 and/ , 
or Series o there will be Issued bearer osrtlficates for 1 share, O’ eharee j 
or 50 shares. f. 

The Council of The Stock Ux change, London, has granted permission 
to deal la and quotation for the new Ordinary Shares now being Issued, 
Further information is obtainable from N. M. Rothschild ft Sons, New 
Court, 8 t. 9w it bin’sLane, London, E.C/4. 

24th November, 1969 
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All of these securities having been sold, this announcement appears only as a matter of record. 
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(Incorporated under the Hong Kong Companies Ordinance) 
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Kidder, Peabody fif Co. 


The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Liverpool 

Brunner Chair of Economic 
Science 

Applications are Invited for the 
Brunner Chair of Economic Science, 
Preference will be given to candU 
dates with teaching and , research 
interests In Economic theory 
particularly theory m terms of 
mathematical techniques 

Salary will be within the range 
approved for full-time professorial 
appointment*. 

Applications stating age, quali¬ 
fications and experience should be 
received not later than January 31, 
1970, by the undersigned from whom 
further particulars may be obtained 
Quote Ref. RV/5585/E. 

H. H. BURCKNALL. 

Registrar. 

The University. 

PO Box 147, 

Liverpool, 

L60 3BX. 

November, 1969. 


McMaster University 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Application* «fce invited for a professorship 
>n Economics, tenable from July 1, 1970. 

uses lux 

nacip Economics or Public nnance, and 
>tould be prepared to plain and- sadist 
JJJJ programmes to #»,D. level In thgl , 

..Salary will be in accordance with the 
university's aqnle: associate professors 

S 3 wiu 

jAparsrsspnKarr 1 '- 

vaate for nil fable ajpprpvfd prelects. 

~oop rales to whom formal application* 

>uum| olpn, hit m*4t 


University of 
Tasmania 

Applications are Invited for the 
following appointments: 

IjECTURER IN ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION : within the Department of 
Political Science: 

LECTURERS IN , POLITICAL 
SCIENCE (two positions). 

LECTURERS IN ECONOMICS- 
The Department is Interested In 
developing teaching and research 
in the following Held*: Public 
Plnance/Public Economics, Econo¬ 
mic History and Economic 
Statistics However this should not 
■ be taken as precluding the appoint¬ 
ment of individuals with other 
academic tntereata. 

The aalary scales for lecturers 
are: Or n IA5,400-«A270-9A6,210. 
Or. I IA6.490-9A27Q x 2. «A2«0 x 
1-9A7.300. Appointments will be 
offered within one of these grades, 
according to qualifications and ex- 
, pefiance. 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms should be obtained 
from the Secfetary-Oeneral, 
Association of Commohwealth Uni¬ 
versities (Appta), 36 Oordon Square. 
London, woi 

Applioatiqns cloee in Hobart and 
London on December 19, 1999. 


University of Oxford 

University. Lectureship in 
Commonwealth History 


The University proposes to sp 



University of Stirling 

Department of Economics 

Appllcstlone are Invited for five 
posts of Lecturer in Economics 
Applications from candidates In oil 
fields of Economics will be seriously 
considered, but for two posts pre¬ 
ference will be given to candidates 
with interests In monetary 
economics, mathematical econo¬ 
mics and econometrics, or 
statistics 

Salary on scale £l,240-f2,«M 
with placing according to age, 
qualifications and experience and 
membership of the F8SU- The 
appointments will run from August 
1, 1970. 

Further particulars from the 
Deputy Secretary (ECO), University 
of Stirling, Stirling to whom appli¬ 
cations with the names of two 
referees should be sent by December 
31, 1969 


*yhe City University 

ORADUATS BUSINE80 CENTRE 

Esmee Fairbaim Chair 
of Finance and Investment 

Applications are invited for the 
newly established tail Falrbairn 
Chair of Ffhanca and investment. 

The Professor will be ekpected to 
play an active pan lif tho develop¬ 
ment of the graduate Business 
Centre of the UuRittSto* 

Salary m theot mnar rsnge for 

i^&riMBSra pT * 


Further jfnftt 
cation forms m 

Uglvenlty^i 


University'of Kent 
at Canterbury 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Chair of Economic Theory 

Applications are invited for the 
Chair of Economic Theory. 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forma can be obtained from 
The Registrar, Beverley Farm, The 
University. Canterbury, Kent. Com* 
plated forma should be .returned 
not later then Wednesday. Decem¬ 
ber 17. 1969. (Quote A34/69), 


THE INSTITUTE OP 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES, 


University of Sussex 

wishes to recruit immediately a 

Third Administrative 
Assistant 


end eppli- 
Kwt, Uadon, 


who would' be required to service 
the needs of It# FeRows working on 

gf?ttS 3 to p ^ 8 S? I «i N 

Ideally the kftaeasftt! ' Candidate 
would be a pouug graduate of either 
sex with some experience id 
sdmiittstration - including f simple 
financial budgeting and aowuhtfng 
with an Interest (and aomtcly saw 
perlenoe) In a developing country. 

The appointment would be In the 

SSrS 

i*' line ' ’ * »i : * 


fofeMohdai, 

E*£f! 

Steamer, Brl 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


Deputy 

Finance Officer 

Applications are invited for the post of Deputy Finance Officer. 

The responsibilities of the post will,be exacting in an exciting 
and challenging environment. Particular duties will arise in 
the administration of the whole Finance Office, in formulating 
financial and budgetary planning and in designing manage¬ 
ment and information systems for commercial operations. 

Applicants with appropriate qualifications are sought from all 
spheres of accounting, and management/systems experience is 
very desirable. 

Salary scale £2,650-£3,670 p.a. with FSSU. Superannuation. 

Detailed applications, stating name, age, qualifications, career 
to date with specific details of experience, and the names of 
three referees should reach the Establishment Office (E), The 
Open University, Walton Hall, Walton, Nr. Bletchley, Bucks, 
by Friday, December 19, 1969. 

Persons interested who wish to discuss the position before apply¬ 
ing are invited to contact in confidence J. H. Austin (Finance 
Officer) Telephone Bletchley 4066. 


commercial 

economist 


Unigate is Great Britain's largest dairy group and the office of 
the Chief Economist is involved in a wide variety of interesting 
projects relating to the Company's current and future 
activities. 


This is a new appointment for an able and articulate man to 
assist the Chief Economist with the study of factors affecting 
milk prices and the formulation and advocacy of the 
company's viewpoint on a number of industry-wide com¬ 
mittees. It is not considered necessary for candidates to have 
had previous experience within the milk industry, though 
clearly such experience would be an advantage. It i* 
however, essential that they can demonstrate a strong 
commercial background. They should be graduates in either 
economics or statistics or possibly an accountant with 
practical experience in either of these fields. 


The man appointed can look forward to a stimulating career 
within an organisation poised for further growth and 
development. He should expect to succeed the Chief 
Economist upon his retirement. 


The job will be baaed on Trowbridge (Wiltshire) but some 
travel will be involved. The starting salary will be not less than 
£3,000 per annum and pould be higher for a man with all the 
qualifications end experience we are seeking. 

IqftJaJty applicants ahould write (in. confidence) 
giving brief outline of experience, personal details, 
eto.. to Tha Management Development Advisor, 
Mitigate Limited. 34, Palace Court. London, W.2. 

l»l ■■■■ill.—.——I ■■■Ml 



UNIVERSITY Of MALAYA 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS AND ADMINISTRATION 


. ... ... - - . - - In tht 

following fields Applicants should have At lent a good Honours dsgrst with 
suitable tsachlng or rosoireh •xptrltnc* in addition to th« spocial quAlificAtlom 
whoro indicated : 


<i) 


(v) 


•<*»> 


ACCOUNTING. Applicants should normally hsvt a spocial qualification in 
althar Commtrcs, Businasi Administration or Accounting. Professional 
•xptrltnca la dasirabla. Applicants with pro fission a I qualifications m 
Accounting may alto apply 

ANALYTICAL KCONOMICS. Applicants specialising in Walfara Economics 
or Macro-Economics will ba givan prafaranca. 

APPLIED BCONOMICS. Applicants apaclahilng In Social Accounting, 
Monay and Banking, Transport Economics or Oavatopmant Planning 
(Planning Tachnlqusi) With spatial rafaronca to South-East Asian eountrltt 
will be a I van preference. 

■UStMtSS ADMINISTRATION. Applicant! should normally have a ipadal 

qualification In Business Administration or Commtrcs Applicants specialising 
in Business Policy, Plnancjal Management, and Managerial Economics will 
ba given preference 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Applicants specialising In subjects such as 
Political Analysis, Political Theory and Behaviour and Comparative 
Government with experience and/or knowledpa of governmental eystemi 
and practices of difference countries especially tnosa in South and Soutn-East 
Asia will ba given prefarenee * 

RURAL DBVBLOPMCNT. Applicants specialising in the field of Agricultural 
Economics or Farm Management and Agricultural Marketing will be given 


preference. 

(vli) STATISTICS. Applicants specialising in Experimental Design, Mathematical 
Statistics and Demography and Actuarial Science will be given preference. 
Imoluntente : (Approximate sterling equivalents per annum) are 
( 1 ) Salary Scale : 

Lecturers: £1,498 x £65 — £1,889/1.954 x £71 — £2,320 p.a. 

Aiantant Lecturers £1,303 x £65 — £1.433 p.a 
(li) in addition the following allowances are payable . 

Variable Allowance : 35 per cent of baelc salary subject to certain maxima 
depending on marital status minimum £244 par annum, maximum £651 
per annum 

Inducement Allowance: (if awarded) vanes— 

(a) For Lecturers up to £488 per annum . 

(b) For Assistant Lecturers . up to £326 per annum. 

(Hi) Housing: if available, housing is provided for which a rental of £163 
to £204 par annum will be charged Staff members may opt for a 
supplementary housing allowance in lieu of University housing. 

(iv) Medical benefits are provided under the Medical Services Scheme of tha 
University 

(v) Superannuation : 5t>ff members are required to join the Academic Staff 
Provident Schema to which the staff member contributes 5 per cent and the 
University 15 per cant of basic salary 

Further particulars and application forms era obtainable from the Association of 
Commonwealth Uni varsities (Appts). 36 Gordon Square, London, WC1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is Dscsmber 31, 1969 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,101 to 107 


Glaxo International Limited 

Head of Economic and 
Development Unit 

This company is responsible for the co-ordination of services 
to the overseas pharmaceutical operations of Glaxo Group 
Limited which has more than thirty associates and subsidiaries 
abroad and over half its sales in foreign markets. 

Reporting to the Financial Director he will be concerned with 
the financial aspects of development projects and will analyse, 
assess and submit for Board approval projects emanating from 
overseas companies. At the same time he studies closely 
international political and economic matters, translating these 
into reports and recommendations for financial management. 
There are close working relationships and cg-operati6n with 
managers responsible for overseas development, the financial 
planning and technical divisions. Some travel is involved. 
The man appointed will be in the 30-40 age range, and an 
honours graduate in economics. His background may well be 
commercial but could equally well be academic or public 
service. A knowledge of languages would be an asset. 

This is a senior appointment with a competitive salary and 
th£ (Opportunity to participate in profitability, of, tfic Group* 
Please write ^‘confidence quoting ref. S.61 to P. A. Drey 
Esq., Personnel Services .Division, Glaxo International 
Limited, Qargtt’ House, 6*U Charges Street, 1 London W.i/-. 

' '■ f ' " . i ' ' L •- ’ 1 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BTVBMT 


Statistician 

required to prepare analytical 
material, tot* and' 

Suitable fof' a 1 graduate ^th rf 
few years’ experience of economic 
statistics ; essential to have a 
keen eye for presentation of data. 
Apply to The Deputy Business 
Editor, $he Economist, 25 St. 
James's Street, London. BWl. 


INSTITUTE Or DEVELOPMENT 
STUDIES 


University of Sussex 

wishes to recruit for one year a 

Research Assistant 

for a Comparative Research 
Project concerned with admini¬ 
stration in developing countries 
Candidates should be. graduate* In 
the Social Sciences, preferably 
with relevant Interest and 
experience Salary £1,240 per 
annum or possibly more depending 
on experience 

Interested persons should write 
for further Information to the 
Administrative Secretary, Institute 
uf Development Studies. Stanmer, 
Brighton BN1 9QA before Monday. 
8th December 1989 


Shell International Chemical Company has a vacancy for a Junior Marketing 
Assistant at Shell Cehtre, London. 

The successful candidate will be aged about 30-25 with an H;N-D. In Business 
Studies or ‘A’ levels in science subjects. 

She will want to work as a member of a team and be involved In varied and 
interesting work in product Marketing on an international acale. She must 
welcome responsibility, be literate and numerate. It would be an asset to have 
some facU^in a European language. 

W^^^ ; c^ytion8 Are excellent; sports facIXititffc aajl fre* inpcheg>are 
AppMcti&m foms may'be obtained by ringing 934*6275 orpjy writing ip: V’ t'f *j| 


Shell Ihternation^C^nuc&tlto^ Ltd., 
Recruitment Division, (ft), fNEL/S, 
Shell Centre, LONDOK, S.E.1. 





Hertfordshire County 
Council 

Senior Planner [Economist: 
Grade S.O. £l,845-£2,420 p.a. 

Application* are invited for the 
post of Senior Planner/Economist 
in the Planning Department 

Duties will include assessment of 
the fetors affecting the atructure 
and Ideation of industry in Hert¬ 
fordshire, forecasting the growth 
of traffic and the relationship to 
socio-economic status, use of cost 
benefit techniques, and the giving 
ot advice on specific projects. 

The poet offers considerable 
scope for original work In the 
planning field Car allowance 

Applicants must have had 
several years’ practical experience 

Application forms ttpm County 
Planning Officer. County Half, 
Hertford, to be returned by 19th 
December 1069 


THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 

CHAIR 

OF 

ECONOMICS 


The College Council invites appli¬ 
cations. for the above Chair. The 
•alary 'wtyi be fixed within the 
range of professorial salaries. 
Furthef particulars mpy be obtained 
from the JUflatrar, 14 Whom-twelve 
oojrtee of the Apppdat^! with the 
rftmea and addresses gf bites 
referees, should be gent by not later 
than December., 1&60. * 


Chief Accountant 
INDIA 

The Indian Aluminium Company Limited requires a Chief Accountant for iti . 
head office in Calcutta. He must be an Indian national. 

This is one of the senior accounting Jobs in India and represents, p-unique 
opportunity of participating in the further development of a company which has 
on exceptional growth record. The company is controlled by Alcan Aluminium 
Limited of Montreal and there is a substantial public shareholding in India. It 
operates an integrated aluminium enterprise, including bauxite mining, alumina 
and aluminium production, through to semi-fabrication, with operations in six 
Indian states. The first stage of a new mijor integrated development in western 
India has just been completed, and further large-scale growth is planned. The 
company's securities are quoted on the Bombay and Calcutta Stock Exchanges* 

Candidates must have CA qualifications. They should have all-round experience 
te senior accounting positions with at least five years in an industry employing 
modern management accounting techniques. Some experience with etecttqniq. ;% 
data processing is desirable. 

A starting salary in the'range of Rs .4000 to 4500 per month is envisaged, and 
there are a of additional perquisites, The eompwty would assist with 

relocation expensed. Interviews would be held iq LondfkL 

. 1 ■ ,i 

Please writq in confidence givingtelephonenumber and 

stating qjqOiBeatjqns, experience spd awilability »: ^Tllll. 

London-W1V «H V, ^AVCAN % 
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University of Victoria 

MCTORIA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
CANADA 

ylssisfanf or Associate 
projessor of Economics 

The Economics Department at the 
University oi Victoria Invites appli¬ 
cations lor the position ol un 
Assistant or tin Associate Protestor 
of Economics with specisllsatitm in 
European Economic History Quali¬ 
fications tor Assistant Professor 
rank include Ph D or progress 
towards l£s completion spd research 
potentlnl tor Associate Professor, 
Ph D and demonstrated research 
ubilll\ Appointee may have 
interest In other areas of economic 
history outside of North America. 
Pillarv 1 Assistant Professor range 
--$9,900-$ 1.1..150. Applications with 
curriculum vitae, university trans¬ 
cripts, and names of three referees 
should be 1 sent to Oordon W 
Bertram. Prolessor and Chairman, 
Department of Economics, Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria, Vlctortn, »C, 
Canada 


Transport Economics 

International moil-commercial) organisation 
concerned with air transport economics 
wishes to appoint In Brussels 

1 Senior Economist—candidates should 
have a good honours degree III economics 
mid extensive experience in ‘academic, 
cummerrlnl or industrial reseurch 
involving any of the following Economic 
statistics, mathematical economics, 
lorecnsllng techniques, elasticity studies. 
<iperation,il resenrcli 

Salary approximately L'2,800 

2 Research Assistant with good honours 
degree in Economics Statistics and 
proficiency In any of the following. 
Statistics, Market Research, Design of 


University of East Anglia 

Oi-erSeas Devil^fff^fit.Oroup . ‘ 

DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS In the 
Overseas Development Oroup Candidates 
must be willing to* spend at least a third 
of their lime Oh Assignments of up to two 
years duration abroad. Previous overseas 
experience will be an advantage, but is 
not essential. Recruitment is not 
restricted to British nationals Preference 
will be given to specialists In one of the 
following fields : Agricultural Economics, 
Industrial Economics, Project Analysis, 
Administration of Development 
Programmes. Techniques in. Socialist Block 
countries. The offer of a Senior 
Lectureship will be contemplated onl> If 
a candidate has exceptional qualifications 
Stipends will be on the scales: t'2,770-f3,670. 
Senior LefllUrer: fl.585-C2.860. Lecturer, 
plus PSSU benefits 

Further purUculur* may be obtained trom 
the Establishment Oieer, University ol 
East Artgltfi. University Village, Norwich. 
NOR 88C, with whom applications (one 
copy only), with the numes and addresses 
of three persons to whom reference muy 
be made, should be lodged not 4ater than 
December 31. I9fl» 


surveys, productivity studies and at least 
two years experience 
Sftlurv approximately £2,400. 

3 Junior Research Assistant Recent 
graduate with honours degree In Economics 
or S.utlsllcs 

Salary range 11,700-Cl.WOO 

1 The work will include stndli* of atrline 
Economics, productivity, cost, inter-firm 
comparisons, demand forecasting, trnlllc 
development, etc 

PI->nse write (n the first instance with 
tnief details of your career to 

V Gore. 

40 Avenue Oeneral dc Gaulle, 

Bgyssels 6 


' DerbyshireCounty 
Council;, 4j,t. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,101 to 107 

Management 


ConsiiLnts 


In a continually changing industrial environment thet 
Unilever world-wide complex of companies is faced with 
an increasing variety of management problems. The role of 
its internal management consulting services is to provide 
assistance to senior management m the tasks involved m 
policy formulation, planning and control, and to foster the 
use of modern practices and techniques. 

The division, which operates internationally, requires 
additional members who will be professionally qualified 
and experienced management consultants. Problem 
solving is the keynote of the work undertaken, which is 
rarely routine and frequently exploratory at the 
boundaries of management thought and practice. There 
are no barriers within the division and disciplines or 
techniques are used as appropriate to particular 
circumstances. The division is concerned with 
developing solutions and then assisting with the 
implementation of them in association with the Boards 
of the companies concerned. 

Applications are invited from successful consultants who 
are professionally qualified and preferably aged 32-42. 
Special inexperience of value would include marketing 
vjtodeety pta planning or management accounting - 
^ Salaries Wul be commensurate with 
- ll those inmanagement consulting 
/compaiiisjk 

Wram: Organisation Division ' 

* ^n^»<i.VjBnilever Limited, 

Salisbury Square House, London, E.C.4. 


COUNTY TWtAsdRBR'S 
DBFAIflfMEljpr 

Appnlnlmvnr ol 

forward Budget Planning 
Accountant 

GRADE AH 5 SO tCl.775-f2.43 


Unlvarai^y 

•Makerert ‘unil'enliv CoUtSm :: 
Uganda 

- :V - ' ■’ > ' -v 

’ ARfrUfattuiift nw invited for Die follow mg 
po*Uht the Department of- 
fqoHOMics i ■ ”■ 


County Treasurer 


T 


lINTMiMC IM-4DI 


QRAfJE AH S SO .77,-0^/ 

Applications on* muted Iroffi v, .llfoUlenia 

suitably uualifirrt pctkoiib for theT. - |U| 

above ih-w pust in ilia Forward y.: £09X8JR JgJONPMJOS at Lecturer. 

Fiunning linn Tlie Foruurd Vr Reacfar tyt, veiling Profcoaor levels 

Budget Planning Unit wits CRtab-^. > ■ V v ■ 

lulled a year ago with a Pur ward * '\Anpl»<Minwi should nave a Wood background 

Rudgal Planning Officer mid un ** theory And qffiUyUcal rteUlbfU Wltfi 

economist This new pom uffera > * ' Comoetence yr inters* in East AtrtcaO 

a keen, xaiing. car«er-mincl*c| * ,. dcveloiHmtM prubtom*. UaeluJ areija of 

Otficir un rxcrlifiu opportunity to * apecMUMMInn- Include. xoclai ecortowiCiy. 

U* concrmcd u 11 }i tfie develop* '. (UXiDqAuO mantling and pfojK!t.,aniiLtfala. 

irn-nt Of the n«’w technique* of ‘ tatiaur tuw manpower planning industry 

tm.iunal management and budget-^ . anff AttiafHnftil stadias, cultural atpectn 
mg prumturm t :Ot Wowwicaeveloppieni, Salary gen lea 

^ ’ Hrofeifdr CU.L150 pX Redder CpOlO- 
Assistunce towards removal and ' l*U2,S38 p.^i Lecturer fU1,3M-£ 02,200 p a 

lodging allow unor (lUL- fl 3s 4d ftterllng) Snlttne*, 

suptHrmented In range rtl2-tT.08S p a. 
Applications otioinig two rciurces (Nwrilnitl and, education allojurhceA iOki 

to the Countv Trcasurri, HO Box, Children ft liullduv'Vjftlt p^OCllgefl' DUyiUilv 

2. Courlv omcetft Matlock not later In appronlriate Cages' under BrttlaX 

than loth December, Expatrjtifik Suppleiriemdtion Bch^tve 

VBSV FatnUj' pa«aflgca: 7blennldl OVemean 
Ji F FULL. leave..Detailed upt>UcaUbmt <0 cqp?M> 

naming three' ret trees by December 30. lf*ou. 
Coutity Treasurer to Inler-uMvefslty Council, 80-81 J 

Tolfeffhum Court Road. London.- WtP ODT. 
r irom Vluim parncu^rs ate available.; 

giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiimiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiaittniiiniliiiiiiiiifiiuiHiiniHMiiiitHiwtmmaiHiiinNtmMMi 

| A Challenging Employment Opportunity in Malaysia , 

[ BANK BUMIPUTRA 

1 MALAYSIA BERHAD 

s ■ •* 

5 A commercial Bank established by the Qovef'iliTiBht , 6f 
= Malaysia with Headquarters m the Malaysian Capital of Kuala 
| Lumpur seeks a 

| Ph.D. IN ECONOMICS 

| as Head of its Economic and Research Division* , , 

{ The Candidate should not be less than 3S years old with 
5 at least three years' research experience, ability’ to* .organise 
| and undertake independently various research .programmes 
= and with some experience »n office management. 

5 The economist would be required to undertake the following 

2 functions : 

i (i) Feasibility studies on industries and other projects in 
I Malaysia on behalf of the Bank's clients and overseas 

= correspondence; 

S (ii) to organise research projects in specific areas and 

5 economic activities in Malaysia with a view to promot- 

1 mg greater participation by butoiputra. in industrial and 

= commercial enterprises, 

s (in) to advise and assist bumiputra seeking loans and other 
= assistance in identifying projects suitable fdr invast- 

| ment; and '. v ' 

= (iv) to assist management m evaluation of projects for 

i investment. . h : . 

E Appointment will be initially for a period gf toW, of |wo 
E years with option for renewal for a further two years. Although 
| the salary cannot be determined at this juncture, it will be 
= very attractive commensurate with qualificptioftoMfltd subject to 
1 negotiations. In addition, the Bank will provide 1 the following 
| fringe benefits. 

E (a) Three weeks' paidieinnufcl leave , 

s (b) A. fully furnishei'bungalow or detached houie i^^tha 
| pity of Kuala Luihpur or its suburb of Petjfttt(&.Jey*; * 

5 (c) Fuji medical facilities to the economist enp ^embers | 

§ . pf his temily m Kuala Lumpur; 1 

E (d) -Free passage to and v fro for the economist and f^m'ly 1 

I including two children at the end of each tour of duty; § 

| <e) ,A Chauffeur and loan to purchase suitable motorjebhicle. I 

g Arrangements will be made to interview selected candkutes S 

S : either In LdrSdon or Kupif Lumpur some time in e«ty Jw7(X 
s Interested candidates should submit their applicattof^Pth .'a I 
| qe«y pf passport size photograph giving yfcf = 

1 cfualiflCatiorts and experience, ©tc. not later tfijWr ww ^wwf»|iAry* J -S 
| 1970 to: ^ ; J 

I The' Secretary, Bank Bumiputra Malaysia Bertttfd#' ; ■ i 

I ,^.0. B.QK. 497 , 2.1, Jalan Melaka. Kuala Lufirt^. <■' ?f| 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of New 
England 

ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 

Applications are invited lor the 
undermentioned positions : 


undermentioned positions : 

will be required to assist m the 
Uaehlnc of underfraduate and post- 


dieatlons oloar nit December 




For father : 
announdedtents 
see pages 
5* 101 to 107 


j n mi rfft 

Graduate* ’ 
2 to 5 years 

MasSey-Fergusan wishes to appoint a young 
graduate to the staff of its Marketing organisa¬ 
tion as a Market Analyst. The vacancy results 
from a promotion within the Company and is 
based at the head office in Coventry. 

market & economic research Th * work will include market research projects 

and economic forecasting. 

Candidates should have an economics degree, 
preferably in agricultural economics, ’and be¬ 
tween two and five years' experience . in 
marketing. The position offers an outstanding 
opportunity for early advancement. 


V y* 


Usehlnf oi umtergradusk and post¬ 
graduate students and win be 

ra. "“* rch ,n 

TUTOR/TKACKXNO FELLOWS IN 
m&HOMlOB X Applicants with an 
Honours degree will be preferred 
Further Information may be 
obtained from the Head of Depart¬ 
ment, Professor R. M. Parish, in 
the 7 yWvtrsH*. 

ference win be given to applicants 
With a teaching Interest in at 
least two and a research Interest 
in at least une of the following 
areas of Economic History : North 

iPGSbfflk £1 &T?r 

Europe. Economics «t Devekipmg&t. 
Sociological Theories of Social 
Change, the Application of Math#- 1 
matical Techniques to Economic 
History. Both positions are avail¬ 
able on either a short-term (three 
years) or permanent basis. AppH- 
cations from University teachers 
seeking a short-term appointment 
(a year or leas) as visiting 
Lecturer will be welcomed. 

LECTURERS < IN EDUCATION : 
Preference will be given to appli¬ 
cants with : (1) Quail Dent ions in 

psychology and interests In educa¬ 
tional measurement and/or research 
In classroom bshavloUr ; it) Quail- 
fleattons In psychology and interests 
In social psychology or the philo¬ 
sophy of education- Applicants will 
be requiKd^to have had appropriate 
teaching egperleMe. ■ 

LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS ■ 

The Department Is responsible for 
courses in Pure and Applied Mathe¬ 
matics and Mathematical StaUetlca 
For this position, an applicant with 
statistical qualifications would be 
preferred but applications from per¬ 
sona with other qualifications Ml' 
be welcomed 

LECTURER IN LEOAL STUDIES 
WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OP 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT : Applicants wiU 
be required to develop course-unite' 

In Business Law at the under¬ 
graduate and postgraduate level 
for course-streams In Accounting 
and Business Management offered 
within the Faculties of Economics 
and Agricultural Economic* 
Appointees will be encouraged to • 
participate in research projects 
underway In the Department's 
Accounting Research centre. 
Inquiries regarding the Depart¬ 
ment and lta courses should be 
directed to Dr O. O Meredith, 

Head of the Department, In the 
Unlveralty. 

OENERAL CONDITIONS 
Salary ranges are : 

Senior Lecturer: IA7.600 x IA230- 
SAC.7S0 per annum. 

Lecturer : SAMOO x IA270-IA7.020 x 
SA2IO-tA7,3M per anhum. 
Tutor/Teachlnc Fellow: IA3.378 x 
SA328-9A4.27S per annum. 

Conditions include provision for 
travel and removal expenses, in 
addition, for permanent academic 
appointment!, superannuation la 
available, together with assistance 
in buying or buildlpg a home and 
study leave. Study leave grants are 
available and credit mag be granted 
for existing study leave entitlement. 

Further particulars and Informa- 
Uon may be obtained from the !■' 
^Bseretery-Oeneral. Association of 
/Commonwealth Uni vend ties (Appts), 
Gordon Square, London, WC1. 


C. R, Campbell, 12B. 
Personnel Department 
Maetey-Ferguson 
Manufacturing Co, 
Banner Lane, Coventry, 
CV4 9GF, 


W 


The position attracts a highly competitive salary 
and excellent conditions of employment. If you 
are concerned to develop your career in market¬ 
ing please apply in writing, giving brief details 
of age, experience, qualifications and current 
salary to: 


EMOTION; COOKES . FEUONSKVS 


Bwsm 






Shell International Petroleum Company Limited invites applications for three 
Economics Research Fellowships to be held in the Universities of Edinburgh, 
Manchester and Stratbolyde respectively. 

These Fellowships are tenable for three years at a salary of £1,400 in the first 
year, with increments of £100 per annum thereafter (the employer’s contribu¬ 
tion to F.S.S.U. will also be paid). Recipients will be expected to pursue research 
on an agreed topic within the following broad areas: 

University of Edinburgh — Trading and other policies of the 

European communities and their 
implications for developing counr 
tries in Africa and Asia. 

University of Manchester — Money and Banking (including moxfe 

etary theory, monetaryinstitutions, 
monetary history or international 
monetary relations) or Housing 
Economics. 

In both fields preference will be given 
to applicants whose proposed re¬ 
search is relevant to the British 
economy. 

University of Strathclyde — Industrial Economics, with reference 
' to corporate planning, business stra¬ 

tegy or technological forecasting*? 

Application is open to Candidates of any nationality who can show evidence of 
their ability to undertake research at an advanced level. Further information 
arid application forms, which should be returned by 28th January, 1870, may be 
obtained from the appropriate university as follows: 

The Secretary, Old Colle$& South Bridge, Edinburgh 8. 

T he Victoria Uttivergtty^of MyashBtter, Oxford Road, ,, 

.TbeStei^r,'lteliiihmty^e^tiwiL0Mcn8bMt, 

GHtagow, C.l. . *V i*'.., mm 


relevant to the British 


Unlvanity of Strathclyde — 


, George Street, 





O 
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Read for a <$grte a*bom6 I 0t; Pdui 


posUI tuition (or London University 
External Degrees, B.A., B.Sc. (Boon), eto. 


end Diplomas. OOi 
and profeeslo nal^on 

fShvidui 9 

Moderate fees, Mil 
78 years of sucefcft 
prospectus to Wyhd) 
M.A . Principal, D« 

hall. oxp6bO 


^VMevels. 


BROOK ORBN. HAMMERSMITH, W8 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
Under re need regulation! 


£sJ&S« 

• Mllfiiin, 

C.AJ, WOLBIY 

«PH. • 



For further 
announcements see 
pages $, & 101 to 106 


Milk Marketing 
Board 

Awatds tn Agricultural 
Economics 

The Milk kfarketlng Board Invite 
applications tor . their swards (or 
vocational study and (or reaearoh m 
agrioultural economics. The awards 
are open to.men and women who. 
are graduate* ot universities in the 
United Kingdom in any subject, 
but pre(erence Is given to those 
whose degrees have been obtained 
in agriculture. In economics, or in 
social or business studies. Candi¬ 
dates are expected to nave gained 
Ant-dftift or Mod jUiduiiJ rliii 
Honours aafree fcratinyquallflCa- 
tlona o( similar atatus may be 
accepted 


, The UniVemit 
Sussex 


fUtiareh Ftllovitfttff, 


% 

d aeademlc au 
cages research, 
seminars, a 
Mans.. In ad 
Used work, 
expected to assist in 
work of the Institute, 


InMtad (or a 
In. the above 
•al part 
, but has 
nlstratlve 


courses and 
publlea- 
lr specla- 
«ellows are 
fhe general 


There are two categories of 
awards: 

(a) STUDENTSHIPS (£700 to E7S0 
per annum) are (or postgraduate 
students qualified to study (or a 
postgraduate degree or diploma or 
to take up research work In agri¬ 
cultural economic*; 

(b) FELLOWSHIPS (£800 to 
£1,200 per annum) are for persons 
who have already had experience In 
postgraduate study in some subject 
cognate with agricultural economics. 

Applications should be sent not 
later than January 31, 1070 to the 
Secretary, Awards In Agricultural 
Economics, Milk Marketing Board, 
Thames Dttton, Surrey, from whom 
further particulars and (orms of 
application may be obtained 


. An appontment wilt be made for 
two years In the first Instance, in 
the salary scale fl.2tf-El.8l5 pa., 
with further annual Increments If 
extended/ 

Application. fonpa end further 
particulars may ^ be obtained from 
the Secretary. (Met of Arts and 
Boolal ijmdlfe (Establishment), 
University of Sussex,^Arte Building, 
Palmer, Brighton, BNi 9QN. 
Sussex. Completed (orms must be 
returned by December 16, 1960 

Please quote reference 828/4 


ifome Study Tuition 
B.Sc. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially prepared 
course* (or the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship, Law. Costing, Banking, 
Insurance Marketing, OCE. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which Interested to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 002), St. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, EC4. Tel.: 01-248 6874. 

(Founded 1010.) 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


Polyethylene (P.E.) and 
Polypropylene (P.P.) 
Bagmaking Manufacturer 

offers all alses and coloured and printed 
P.E. and P.P. bags (both domestic ahd 
industrial use) for packaging and 
overwrapping to manufacturers and 
department store manager* We guarantee 
woelient service, best quality, distinctive 
craftsma n s h ip, but most economical. 

Bequest inquiry giving full particular* to 
8UNRAY8 INDUSTRIAL CO. 

Jg.P.6. Box 16896, Hongkong), 

DiSkYOuBST HONO KONO. 


Economic Outlook for 1970 

THE BUSINESS ECONOMISTS' ORQUF 



H LIFE 

ASSURANCE 

TOKENS 

are worth up to double their cost 
price. Useful Christmas present for 
young men. ’Details from life 

assrv, * 8 ?*“ isst. 

London, 1C9. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 

ENERGETIC YOUNG AUSTRALIAN 
EXECUTIVE 


Migrating te England, tor urgent family rebsgiCg Approx, July 19|70> Agg R- 
Binglg, IQ yaere awpfrJtrtfp , in central bpnklog, preceded ,by - 0. yes/ 

.. Pfrjod with, trading jqd aaviocfi bank. No tertiary -ualMcstions but a|rong , 
background in Oisdcnint' Market, Scrip Registry, Exchange Control. Audit 
•to. Boiko aultabl*position -in br ndar London,Bedford ‘or Northentx.Bdey' 
week. Pleas* reply by Air Mail to " ExtopfJut." .Box 3118 O.P p lyphey^ , 
New^Boutfi Waloa, Auatr* Jip^aqQl. ■ - -.A 


IMnW CONTINUING ITS 
ECONOMIC V GROWTH 


In which long-term industrial financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, with ftmdt derived from the iseuance of bank 
debentures, it playing an important role. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into huiineoa connections 
with Japanese firm*. And you will profit from our broad knowl¬ 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan. 


™ LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK Of JAPAN, iff. 

Head Office. Olamachl, Tokyo, Japan Cab* 4ddrq*i "IANKCHOGIN TOKYO" 

Naw York Representative Office, 20 Exchanpo Noe#, York, ffy. 10006, U.I.A. 


Action Mr the 


needs 

action 


It is estimated thbt 300 
children a day are crippled 
by accident or disease; 

Show you care, send Action 
for the Crippled Chlld.cardS; 
this Christmas. Leaflet* 
from Action for the ^ 

Crippled Child, ^ 

VlhcentHoute, 

Vincent Square, ' 

London, 8W1 
(01-834 7001) 


t*>L. v 
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AnAnaljtipaJ 



«ONEVHOMER«I 


raj 


For economists, corporate finance officers 
and professional investors who want the 
whole story of tfie, record breakingrise in 
interestrates.- J A »•••*' , •• «.«:>.•-.v ; 

* Sidney Homer it a geiteral partner in the 
investment firm of Salofnbri Brother & 

d Johannesen is’ a ^iOr ihoney 




alyst in that fipn ?, JBdnq ^rket 
Department. \-n& , , 
s University Press, New Brunswick, 
br at your bookstore»$9. , 1 


t&smabtW 


b i.M 5 -. i' 4 , i 
'j&m 

ESf 



•Used by Aristotle to describe objects of desire 

Well there must be a word for "the present you give but 
would rather keep yourself" and there's possibly another 
for "the present which, if you had not received it you 
would have bought for yourself". 

The Economist Diary names it either way. Just ask 
. the man who has come to depend upon it for the better 
ordering of his working day. 

The desk diary .. The nockatdiary . 

Luxuriously bound in ‘ ftd ‘ ‘Bound tji rod TWr l **??fy With a 
iMtbsr; title blocked in gold, specially hard, cover - this erim 
this diary has no rival. The deep pocket diary is the perfect com- 
padded cover gives it a special panion to the desk diary^ 
distinction and the layout of its The diary Motion ip printed gn 
pages has been designed for uSe specially made lightweight ..pepsr 
at boprd level. A book that lies open and follows the*layout of thsTdesk 
flat-on the desk. diary to/assist in the quick and 

As a desk-top source of refer-: accurate transfer of entries.! i 
erica the diary i* Invatuabfe. $0 ; Editorial Ihfohndtlon la limited to 
pages of facts on world commerce, calendars, international clpckfiross 
industry andthe professions tnclud- and public holidays, 
ing 8 page* devoted* - to the Teer-out note stipe end blahk 
European Commpp Market. pages allow flexibility often negiec* 

A 46-page mep section, specially ted in pocket diaries, 
designed for The Economist by the Price: United Kingdom (including 
Oxford University Press, includes purchase tax) 20s. (US $2-40)*' 


' plains of nriajor fowris tKfoughdut Overseas (ty surface ’ mail) 21s- 

The central diary, p©rt£p$ $ ijcjiqif blocking of 
out your day clearly in the context extra. 

V & A " I ^ i 

(January,of ^Mo«io¥^MearjK» f Tbq, Eoonomist pepk A Pock* 
i included.** an aid ptO^Tdrwara ■ Diaries fohtflnb perfect Christmas 
- planning. 3V J’T ' 1 Q(K.We will undertake the psmw- 

; Price: United Kingdom (including Hng and despatching of Diaflss^ 

: puvtyteSe Six) 634. (US $7.86^ your friends, in any pirtiipf 

| Ovdhmfts^by suri|ce rush 68k. $d. '* World; if m wish drw do. *»• 

[ ■ ;r;/. ■. 

■ The Economist Diary Department 26 St. James’s Street London SWn[ & 
7W*01-S305166 TsAftr: 24344^ ' ^ 

i fm The Copnomtat Desk.Okay 1 glee$t64ft fc we ttaft »1»og»6rofS> -1 

iJtoSSnfitl Mgjjga umf . , 


rioted to Xnctand by Ileatrkal Pnee Ltd (Web-Offe* DlvUteo) , Banov, OpwrJiS 


lea Dept, Ottawa. Printed to mgland by lb 

svSSimsanr^ 
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TOCK PRICES AND 


v„, ,;">■+> , +-S, , +* 4 ,/ 


X » 

97"w W*i* 


MOO 2875 

764 60 

106/74 78/- 

£9*4. £6*u 

I3l'i 100 

B8/3 64/6 

105/- 64/- 

2770 2214 

290 193 

90/- 61/- 

86/- 54/- 

70/- 41/3 

£13*4 £B'u 

92/- 72/- 

22/9 13/1*. 

58 42'i 

337*. 270 

176*. 139 I 

570 472 

4165 3120 


36l*i 287 

82 58** 


127/- 69/- 
48/- 27/6 
6810 5840 
340 203 


106.000 75,200 
35/3 20/6 

45/- 25/- 

80/3 54/- 

21/9 13/9 

74/- 41/- 

63*. 52 

90/- 54/9 

4-30 2 77 

21/- 12/9 

79/6 51/- 

167 135 

6l5*i £6*» 

142/- 89/- 

14.750 12.900 


3655 2975 

5540 4060 


1700 1185 

83.750 55,303 

68/9 51/9 

72/44 50/7*. 

M/- 36 3*4 

37/6 17 - . 

41/6 256 

59/3 34- 


•20 79 

62/- 38/6 

47/6 31/3 

75/6 47 3 

51/3 33/- 


s * 

70/6 21/6 


25/4*, 14/6 

•»/7*. 12/9 

}40 174 

#'* $ 


BRITISH FUNDS 


Savings Bonds 3% 

Fun6ln|4% 1 
SvvifinBonds 3% 
British Electric 14% 
Fundlng44% 

BritishTransport 3% 
Funding 6% 

Brltlih Gu 3% 
Treasury 64% 
Treasury 54% 

War Loan 34% 
Contois 2'.% 


Banka R Other Financial 
Algemene Bk FI.269 

Amsterdam-Rot. FI.S5' I 

Amt. ft N.Z. Bk 63/3* 

B. de Soc. Gen. Fr.B.2880 

B. of America S65 

B. of Ireland 81/- 

B. of Montreal 68*1 

B. Nac de Mexico P.IOO't 

B. of N.S. Wales 82/3 

B. of Scotland 73/- 

B. Bruxelles Fr.B.2229 

B. de Perl. P.B. Fr.240-9 

Barclays 76/9 

Barclays DCO 61/6 

BOLSA 50/3 

Can. Imp. Com £104 

Chartered Bank 88/9 

Charterhouse Grp. 13/104 
Chase Manhattan 1494 

Commerzbank D.336'i 

Credit Comdal Fr. 157-9 

Credit Fonder Fr.508 

Credit Sulue Fr.S.3470 

Creditanstalt %240 

Deuuche Bank , D.426 
Dreadner Bank D.350 

First Nst. City $644 

Hambros 43/6 

Hill, Samuel 20/6 

Hongk'g. & Sh. £14*4 

Keyser Ullmann 81/- 

Kleinwort Ben. 35/9 

Kredletbank Fr.B.5880 

Kundenkredlt D.305 

Lambert L’lnd. Fr.B.I594 

Lloyds 62/9 

Lombard Banking 46/9 

Mamif's Hanover Trust $644 
Mediobanca L. 102,000 

Mercantile Cred. 29/- 

Mercury Secs. 32/- 

Mldland 62/9 

Minster Asset. 14/3 

Montague Trust 52/- 

Morgan J P 158 

Nat. 8k Grindlayt 54/6 

Nat. Austre. SA3- I3*i 

Nat. Com. Grp. 14/9* 

Nat. West 60/- 

Norsk. Credltbk %I49 

Royal Canada £N'u 

Schroders 109/- 

Sodete General Fr.B.12,900 

Standard Bank 52/9 

Suez Fr.385 

Swiss Bank Fr.S.3170 

Union Bank Fr.S.4430 

Union Discount S3/6 

Utd. Dom. Tst 27/6 



Price. 

Price. 

Net Red. 


hfov 

Nov 

Yield.,, 


It. 

26. 

Nov 26. 


1969 

1969 

I969« * 
£ s. d. 

1960-70 

954* 

95*4i 

4 17 4 

1971 

95*s 

95**s. 

5 19 9 

1961-71 

84*. 

84*.. 

6 16 S 

1960-90 

95*. 

94*4 

3 10 8 

1965-75 

75 ,# h 

75*. 

6 18 9 

1976-79 

644 # 

63*. 

7 1 

1 I 

1985-87 

76*« 

754 

5 17 0 

1978-88 

49*s 

47V 

6 12 2 

1993 

70*. 

69*4 

5 14 9 

1990-95 

45*14 

44*. 

5 19 0 

1995-98 

75*. 

74*. 

5 10 5 

2008-12 

63 

41V 

S 6 9 

after 1952 

384* 

38* 

S 1 

1 3 


28 

27's 

5 0 9 


Insurance 

Allianz Verslch. 

Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Eqult. ft Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian Royal Exch. 
Legal ft General 
Nat. Nedrlandn. 

Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 'A* 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Telsho Mar. k t. 
Tokto Marine 
Vehicle R Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 


BidWiflaff Etc 
Allied Breweries 
Bess, Charrington 
Boll N.V. 
Courage, ft ft S. 
DfsciHerr 
Distill. Seagrams 


-3d 

5-2 

1400 

-2/6 

-1 

4 6 

1 !? 

6 9 

33*. 


2 9 

263'i 

-6d 

1 4 

217 

1-150 

40 

13400 

-3/- 

5 1 

79*4 

-7 

3 2 

I65*a 

+ 30 

2 5 


-10 

2 1 

SOS 

-2/- 
4 l/l's 

5 6 

307 

4 0 

185.100 

55*. 

1-20 

1 1 

1190 

-1500 

0-7 

277*. 

+ 1/9 

44 

97»* 

4 9d 

3 3 

277 

H/3 

1-9 

3260 

5-2 

242 


4 8 

584 

~y~ 

27 


+ 2 4 

19 


9d 

3-6 


-3d 

4 4 

4415 

H 

2 9 

36*i 

-1/3 

5 5 

20 30 

-3/6 

5-5 

I54*i 

+ 1 

4 8 

723 

•+4 

2 5 

in 

-1/4 

6-4 

122 

-50 

2-7 

£28*. 

79-7 

116-6 

171 

-I*. 

4*6 

138 

-4*»d 

4,ft 

108 

II 

3 5 

211-7 

•I4d' ‘ 

i 7 

9/6 

-7* id . 

is 

48S 


2-0 

92S 


Gross Red, 
Yield, 

Nov 26. 
1969 
£ a. d. 

8 16 71 


INTIRNATtONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


8.P. 6*4% 

Chevron 7% 

Chrysler 7% 

Continental 011 7% 

General Mills 7% 

Hood* 7*»% 

Octldental74% 

R.T,Z>Cum Warrants 64% 
R.T.2. fix Warrants 44% 
Shell 6*i% 

Trensocean Gulf 7% 

T.R.W. 7*4% 

I turn D*u/•/ 

North Amer. lockwell 6’.% 
Teledyne 7% 


Price, Change Yl 

Nov on N< 

26, 1969 week 21 


Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Hetneken 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Distillers 
Scottish k Nawc. 
Sth. African Br. 
Truman, Hsnbry. 
Wacney, Minn 
Whitbread 'A' 


Building R Building 9 
Aisoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Comentation 
Clments Lafarge 
Clmenterlej Brlq. 

R. Costain 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paint Co 
Italcementl 
J. Lalng ‘A’ 

London Brick 
Marley 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesta 
G. Wimpey 


Catering, Hotels, Ktc. 
ATVA 1 23 

Butlln's 3/ 

CBS $5 

Fortes 'A* 52 

Granada ‘A’ 42 

Grand Metrop. 27 

Lyons 'A' 79 

Mecca IS 

Trust Houses 29 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright k W. 
Amer Cyanamld 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 
Dow 
Dupont 
Flsons 

General Anlllna 
Hoechst 

Hoffmn-La Roche 
ICI 

Laporce Inds. 
Monsanto 
MontecatinhEdll. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A' 

St. Gobain 
Takeda Chemical 


D.224 -3 

D.I98 

Fr,S.I 3 l 25 1 I 2 S 
S69*. I*. 

fl 10 54 

48 /l's 4 I'sd 

8164 + 4 

D453 7 

Fr.S .178000 , 4000 


Coal R Steel 

Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Dentin Ingwy. 
Flnslder 
Fried. KrUPp 
Geiienklrcncner 
Grangtsberg 
Hoescn 
HoogOven 
Manndamann 
Rhelnstahl 
Thyssen Huetse 
Uglne Kuhlntan 
' Union Steel SA 
U.S. Steel 
Ualnor 


54/10*. 

-2/6 

-i/I'* 

4 7 

31/3 

43 

$38*. 

-IS 


L.IIII 

+ 16 

50 

Kr.260 

10 


8I0IS 

fS 


Fr ,227'a 

3 

3 5 

Fr.B.28$0 

45 

4 6 

Fr 154 

2*. 

4-1 

Y.465 

+ 15 

16 

Fr.B4S60 

-170 

4-2 

828 

~4 

6-4 

IA.I4 35 

-0 65 


Fr.140 

+ • 

4-5 

L.7I9 

+ 16 

5-6 

D.I53 

-4 

6 5 

0.100 

+ 09 

3 5 

£28*. 

... 

2*8 

088*1 

+4'. 

4 7 

FU07-9 

-2-1 

3 7 

D.I69 

+9*. 

5-3 

D.Uft 

+ 7 

... 

0.108 

1-3-8 • 

S3 

Fr. IBS** 

*1-6 

4-2 

&'• 

-3d 

-1*4 

5-6 
6 8 

FK8S-7 

-0-4 

3-4 


BOND8 

Last weak's 

Thirwqak't 

Gross Runnings 


prices 

prices 

Yield % 

l?78 

93*a-44 

93-4 ' - 

■ MMf ' 

I960 

96-7 

954-64 

, 7-34^ V; • ’ > 

1984 

914-24 

tl'a-r* 

t j 

1980 

95-6 

94-5 

7-4R'' r 

, 1982 

89*4-90*4 

88V9*. r 

1 T'$1 , • , 

1980 

92-3 

914-24 

70 

1981 

94V74 

954-44 

TH , 

1984 

92-3 

90*4-1*4 

811 v 

1984 

95-4*. 

95-6*. 

Ml. , . 

1984 

87*4-9** 

87*4-9*4 . 

7 74 , 

, 1979 

92*1-3*. 

92-3 

7-07 

1981 

914-24 

90*i-l4 

7-F4 

1983 

91-2 

90*4-1*4 


1974 

93-4 

92'»-34 

Uj 

1973 

9S'*4*. 

95-4 

7-24 

1973 

if 

97V94 

7 18 


Prices, 1969, 
High Low 


Price, Changt 

Nov on 

26. 1969 week 


lloctrlcal R Radio 

A. E.G. 

ASEA 

Am. Tel. ft Tel 

B. I.C.C. 

Brown Boveri ‘A' 

C. G.E. 

C.S.F. 

Chloride Electric 

Comsat 

Dacca 

E.M.I. 


227*. 

I45*i 

Electrolux ‘B’ 

Kr.lTl 

-5 

3*5 

33S 

225 

L.M. Sriccion *8’ 

Kr.250 

... - 


97»« 

80S 

Gen. Electric 

IBI 

-14 

3 2 

34/104 

22/1*. 

GEC-ES 

26/3 

1 I'sd 


40* 

3IS 

Gen Tel. ft Elec 

532*. 

-1*4 

4 7 

217 

114 

Hitachi 

Y.I79 

-6 


X 

35/6 

Hoover *A‘ 

49/- 

-6d 

5 1 

2934 

I.B.M 

5350 

-9 f 

-1/6- 

I 1 

48/9 

33/- 

Int Computers 

44/9 


60 

474 

Int. Tel. ft Tel. 

8574 

-4 4 


129 1 

95 

Machines Bull 

Fr; 104 

-1-2 

... 

972 

431 

Matsushita 

Y.94I 

+ 14 


257/10*. 

37/r*. 

162/6 

Philips Imp. Wks 

193/9 

-3/9 


gfffs 

Pleisey 

m ■ 

+ 1/10*. 


47V 

RCA 

. 838*1 

-»4 


23/- 

12/6 

Redlffuslon 

17/9 

3d 

4 7 

74/9 

37/6 

Reyrolie Parsons 

39/- 

-9d 

7 7 

311 

2SS 

Siemehi 

D.276 

+ 4 


5450 

1380 

Sony 

Y.4730 

- 230 

03 

55*. 

38S 

Sperry Rand 

8434 

... 

1 1 

185*. 

1194 

Thomson-Houst 

Fr066-Z 

-3 8 


72/3 

42/9 

Thorn Electrical 

59/9 

-3d 

1 8 

58 

38*4 

Western Union 

148 

-14 


70*4 

544 

Westlnhsa. El. 

•5* 

~4 

3 1 


Engineering 

Acrow ‘A* 

Allied Iron 
Atlas Copco 
B.S.A. 

Babck. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
8 Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. ft N. 
Gutehoffngs. H. 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
I M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullager ‘8’ 

M A.N. 

Mather 1 R Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Enging. 
Staveiev Ind 
Stone-Plait 
John Thompson 
Tube Investments 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng 


Food, Pharmaceuticals 
Allied Suppliers 58/" 

Ass. Brit. Foods 10/1 

Assoc. Fisheries 8/7* 

Avon Products SI6 

Beecham Group 42/- 

Beghln Fr.J 

Bovril 42/ 

Brooke Bond *B’ l2/< 

Cadbury Schweppes 15/4 
Coig.-PabnoUve $48 

Col. Sugar Reft IA. 


hock Prices and Yields comoiled with help from Messrs. Vldkeri de Cora ft Co.; Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner ft Smith; Yamalchl Securities Co.; and The First Boston Corporation. Yield in bracken h on forecast dhrt daqdt 
a dividend. H Ex opttallMClon. f Ex Hghcs. t fit all: (a) New Stock. <f)H« yHHft (ty After Zambia* tax. (!) To latest dace, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. § The net rademptiq^ 
Ids allow for tax as 7a. ftd. hi £' * s '[ Y 







no 




Prices, I HI Ordinary 
Stocks 

High Low 

11/6 7/iO'i Express Dry. 'A' 

tt/f I0/4V Pitch'Lovett 

HOO 6230 Geigy 

95*» 70 General Foods 

O’. 26 General Milk 

101/3 70/. Glaxo 

29 20*» Helm 

47S 37 Krafkco Corp. 

2961 1755 L'Oreel 

6)20 4)50 Motts 

MIS 940 Nettie 

243 154-20 Forrler 

111'« 9tf» Procter Gamble 

44/6 24/- Rankt-Hovts 

77/6 47/6 Recklct ft Colm. 

11.000 0475 Sendee 

lt/3 10/Ti Spiders 

39/- 23/- Tata ft Lyle 

16/t H/t Unlute 

70/- 45/6 Unilever 

272/6 165/- Unilever NV. 

40/- 29/4 United Olsculci 


Motors, Aircraft 
Assoc. En|inr|. 
BLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract. 

Chrysler 

Citroen 


Price. Chang* 

Nov on 

26. I HI week 


Nl$ ' Lbw 


602 

417 

Daimler-Benz 

D443 S 

-4-5 

2 4 

34/3 

31/9 

Dowty Group 

22/9 

31/1** 

L.35I5 

- 6d 

4 6 

?& 

% 

Dunlop 

Flat 

:T 

S3 
3 3 

X* 

20/4 

Ford (BOB) 

23/4's 


4-4 

23*e 

Gan. Dynamics 

S25*t 

-1*4 

39 

53/4*i 

34^10'. 

Gan. MU. (Un.) 

39/4's 


4 3 

33S 

Goodyear 

530 

!*• 

2 9 

67/- 

35/3 

Hawker Slddalty 

36/10** 

hl0«sd 

70 


T 

Honda (8DR) 

32(9 

3d 

4 5 

329 

Komatxu 

YJ29 

4 33 

2 3 

49*. 

I9H 

Lockheed 

519*4 

— *4 


79/6 

44/- 

J. Lucas 

67/6 

9d 

2-7 

25S 

17 

Massey Farguson 

5CI7's 

-*4 

... 

49*4 

23*s 

McDonnell Douglas 

526 

— *• 


ISII 

849 

Mlchotln 'B‘ 

Fr.1515 

-15 

09 

220 

142 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I7I 

+3 

4-5 

247 

I39*i 

Ptugeoc 

PlrmN4pa 

PrJ35 

-10 

2 9 

3990 

3140 

L3340 

-40 

31 


22/7'. 

Rolls-Roycs 

33/- 

:!<f 

6 5 

10/6 

5/- 

Bootes Mtrs. ‘A’ 



41/6 

21/6 

Smiths Indust. 

27/3 

+- Mad 

4-0 

191 

405 

160 

Stoyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%I04 

-1 

4) 

213 

Toyota Motors 

YJ75 

+ 30 

2 1 

•0*. 

42*. 

United Aircraft 

542*4 

-1*4 


2994 

241 

Volkswagen 

om 

+5 

4-3 

435 

311 

Volvo 

Kr.327 

-9 

IS 

21 /10*1 

B/3 

Westland 

IO/4't 

11/7V 

+ 1/9 

5 5 

17/0*4 

IQ/6 

WKmot-Breedan 


5 1 



Offko •quip.. Photo. 



499 

245 

Canon Camera 

Y.492 

+ 12 

1-2 

79*# 

68 *s 

Eastman Kodak 

575** 

-1*4 

17 

454 

263 

Fuji Photo 

Y.4S6 

+44 

1-6 

1194 

1500 

Gavaert Photo. 

Fr.8.1604 

-64 

3-1 

S 4 

55/- 

Gestntnar ‘A’ 

7J/- # 


1-4 

270 

Nippon Optical 
Ollvattl Prlv. 

Y.7I5 

0-9 

3919 

3001 

L.3355 

-45 

28 

m 

St 

Oalld 

25/6 

-3/d 

3 9 

114% 

Xarox 

5104*. 

-P. 

0-9 


Paper ft PuMteMng 
Bo water Paper 
British Printing 
Bunxl Pulp ft P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DBG 

Int. Publishing 
Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 
McGrew Hill 
News of the Wld. 
Pearson Pub. 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith ‘A' 
Thomaoo Organ. 
Wiggins Teepe 


21/Ti 12/- 

102/6 62/- 

31/1'. 19/3 

56/6 32/9 

IS/- »3*a 

fllli & 

8 ? iff 

i*h 


MS 2) 

46/9 320- 

r S' 

66/3 )0 

life m* 


<fe jjs 

*..I. 

4IS 2IS 
47S 27S . 


Capital ft Counties 
Hammerans. ‘A* 

Land Securities 
Lon. Cty. P'hold. 

Lon. March. Secs. 
Metropolitan Est ft Pty 
St. Minins 
Sec Covent Gdn. 

S. G. Immobllalre 
Stock Convarsn. 

Alrlkiee ft IMpplog 

American Airlines 
. Brit, ft Comm. 
j Cammed Laird 
Cunard 
Pomeas Withy 
HblM ft Wolff 


Oqeeo Steam* 
Pan A m e r ican 
P. ft oTOeN. 


Bljenkorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs. 
British Shoe 
Burton Group 
Debenhems 
Gtierles Lafayette 
Galerlas Prewot 
Grattan War*. 

G. T. A. ft P. 

GUS ’A* 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Stores 
Karscadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redout* 

La Rlnasteme 
Marks ft Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 
Nackerman „ 
NouveUei Gels. 
O.K. Bataan ‘A* 
Printemps 
Provld. Clothg. 
Sesrs Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drspery 
Wool worth 

Toxtllof, Clothing 
AKZO 
Burlington 
Carrington ft D. 
Coats. Pin*. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snls Vlscota Prlv. 


Price, Change Yield 

Mpv. r >on • Nqy. 

24, 1969: week 26, , 


r *!' 

Z. :i<L 

36/- +1/6 

25/3 -6d 

Fr.185 1 . -7's 

£ 

S' X 

fr.B.3325 +45 
15/9 

D.424-9 -II 
D.320 -1 

Fr.637 -51 

L.360S + «• 

52/4*. -1/4 

ISOS 

SA.4-22 -003 

D.I24 +1 

Fr.262*. -5*. 

155/• -5/- 

Fr.197*. +3*s 

33/9 -6d 

S66S -2'# 

17/9*4 +2*4d 

|9/4*i -4*sd 

15/10*. -SSd 


70 

Tel|ln 

Y.7I 

-1 

9 5 

119 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.IU 

- 1 

5*4d 

6-1 

11 - 

Vlyella Int 

West Riding W. 

9/6*4 

6-6 

12/3 

I2/4*i 

Id 

7-5 

7/9 

Woolcomberi 

Tobacco 

W 

+ l‘*d 

... 

95/J 

Brit. Amar. Tab. 

103/- 

- 6d 

4 2 

6/0*4 

Carrerat ‘B* 

6/9*4 

-I'M 

6 5 

23/6 

Gallaher 

24/l0*i 

16/2*4 

-10'id 

6 5 

14/3 

Imparls! Tobscc 

6*4d 

5-2 

22 h 

Rembrandt 

Utllltlos/Rells 

33/- 

+ 2/6 

1-3 

71*. 

Canadian Pacific 

5C.72*. 

- 2** 


655 

Chubu 

Y.690 

-1 

7 4 

626 

Chugoku 

Y.645 

f-4 

7 9 

25*. 

Cons. Edison 

526 

. i, 

4 9 

2400 

E.B.E.S, 

Fr.B.2430 

42 

5 7 

1792 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.1930 

-10 

6 0 

620 

Kansal Elec. P 

Y.63I 

+ 1 

7 9 

229** 

R.W.E. 

D.247 

-2*. 

3-2 

621 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y 640 


7 9 

92 

Tokyo Gs* 

Invest. T rusts 

Y.92 

-1 

7 3 

30/3 

Alliance Trust 

33/6 

10 'sd 

3 1 

20/3 

Atlas Elec. 

21/6 

- 6d 

3-4 

13/9 

B.E.T. Defd. 

15/5*4 

-9*4d 

5 7 

26/6 

20 /1** 

British Assets 

11/6 

-9d 

1 9 

Cable ft Wlralass 

21/4'* 

- 10'td 

3 2 

23/3 

20/4** 

Foreign ft Col. 

24/3 

- 10'td 

2-4 

Globe Inv. 

21/9 

-6d 

3 2 

17/7's 

Industrial ft Gan. 

19/7*. 

-6d 

4 0 

9/6*4 

Mnrcsntile Inv. 

S.245-3 

-6d 

4 3 

229-1 

Robnco 

-4 2 

4 3 

204*. 

Rollnco 

FIJU0*. 

-1*. 

0 9 

16/3 

Wltan Inv. 

Miscsllanoous 

18/- 

-7*M 

1-9 

369 

Air Liquid# 

Fr.416-9 

-5-1 

2 2 

6/9 

Allied e.P. 

7/1*. 

-3d 

74 

29/- 

26/4*. 

William Baird 

31/- 

4 3d 

7-1 

Bestobell 

27/3 

-9d 

5 1 


Mon«y Narhft Indicators 


The feetura of the money markets woe the rise to record levola 
of the United Staten Traoeury bill retea, the aix-month rate coming 
out ot 8.027 per cant. Predictably, the tight money supply 
* continued to be reflected in the Eurodollar market, whom the 
requirements of American banka kept the three-month rata at 11 
par cant. Starling remained firm on tho foreign exchange* and in 
the domestic money markets there was no significant change in 
the pattern of rates. 


•Ill tender 

Amount 
(£ mm) 


H(|h I** 

'Ws>’'l3/i 

T ft 

f -1 

St 


24/6 17/4't 

15/10*4 10/1- 

:r m 

22/7*. 11/3 

679 506 

160/- 104/- 

134/6 71/- 

259-9 ISO-1 


69S 49*s 

2650 2100 

38*u 25 

OIA* £I9S 

100 /- 65/9 

74*s 51 


S» 8 &.‘ • I 

British Ropaa , i I 

Cop* Allman 7 

Do Ls Run 3 

Dalgncy 5 

Hays Wharf 3 

Hudson’* Bay . , f I 

cty : 1 

Johnson Matthay I 

Ung-Tameo-Voughc 1 

Litton Industrie* « I 
MattUgowllschaft ■ C 

Mlnnau M. ft M. I 

Mitsui Y 

, PHftr . \ 

Rank Org. ‘A' I 

Start 'A' % 

Slater Walker . 4 
Steeclty l< 

Thos. Tilling I: 

Turner ft Newalt t 

Union Carbide I 

WUklnson Swd. I 

Oil 

Aquitaine Ft 

Brit Petroleum H 

Burmah Oil 7! 

Cla. Patrolas Fi 

Continental Oil I 

Gulf Oil SI 

Mobil OH ft 

Petroflna Fi 

PhiHlpt Petroleum V 

Royal Dutch £ 

Shell Transport 61 

Sun. Oil Calif. I! 

Scan. Oil Indiana ft 

Stan. Oil NJ. SI 

Texaco Inc. K 

Gold Minot—Finance 

OFSIT II 

Anglo-American 51 

Charter Cons. 5] 

Cons. Gold Fids. 41 

General Mining 13 

J'burg. Cons. 4! 

Rand Selection . 11 
Union Corpn. I) 

Mlnqs ft Motels 

Alcan Alum. S< 

Alussutsss Fr 

Amir. Met. Cllm. S3 

Amal. Tin Niger. 4/ 

Anaconda Si 

C.A.S.T. 53 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 61 

De Beers Dcfd. 64 

Filconbrldge SC 

Inter. Nickel S4 

Kennecott V 

Lonrho 31 

Mount Isa IQ 

Penarroya Fr 

Reynolds Metals S3 

R.T.Z. II 

Rhokene 33 

Roen Sal. Trust 61 

Selection Trust 17 

Union Mlnlere Fr 

Western Mining ' 12 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 26 

Plantations, Etc. 

Assam Cons'd. 1/ 

Cons. T. ft Lnds. 54 

Guthrie 2B 

Hlghlnds. ft Low. 3/1 

Jokal 7/1 

Plantation Holdgi. if, 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rotes 
Londorii November 26 


Ff.SQ6 -14 

109/- -W- 

79/- -l3 

Fr.2191 -2 4 

S26S -I 

830S 

S4T. -rs 

Fr.B.2100 -60 

f2S*e -*. 


(from 7%, 27/2/69) 


7 dqys’ notice: 

Clearing banks 6 

Discount houses 6*« 

Local authorities 9V8' 

J months’ find: 

Local authorities 9-fe 


3 months’ 

■urodoitor deposlm 
7 day** noefee 
) months' 

Covered Arbitrage 
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Marketplace 

lenochtrdan 


When Cortes entered Tenochtitlan in 1519 it had a population of 60,000 and was 
capital of a country with an economy based on maize and beans. 460 years later 
Mexico City, built on the site of the old Aztec capital has a population of six million 
and ranks as the sixth largest city in the world. 

Now firmly established in the twentieth century, Mexico has the highest QNP in 
Latin America (even exceeding that of many economically advanced European 
countries); the Mexican Peso is among the world's hardest and most reliable 
currencies and Mexican industry and commerce are making rapid advances. But to 
maintain this growth Mexico needs technological products, particularly capital 
equipment, power stations, machinery, electrical goods and consumer durables, 
in the last four years UK exports to Mexico have increased by over 44%.—Are you 
getting your ehare of thlegrowth? 

An advertisement in The Economist Latin American edition will put your sales message in front 
of the men who matter in Mexico and in the other 19 markets of Central and South America. 

The Economist Latin American edition-or LAE, as this vital advertisement medium is known to 
the companies who operate successfully in Latin America - is Europe's first and only journal of 
opinion written in Spanish for the businessmen and leaders of a market which contains ^50 
million people. 

Highly respected and widely read, the LAE could be your voice in Latin America. 

-for details please telephone or write to 
[ Clive Greaves, Advertisement Manager 
The Economist LAE, 25 St dames's Street London, SW1 
Telephone: 01 -930 6156 
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The things you want...the things that make your life more enjoyable 
exciting are invariably made of steel. 

These are the hands of the providers. The hands behind Yawata 
A tight group of managers, engineers, researchers and workers*who togeth$ 
add up to a unique combination of experience, capability, foresight and,fj|t»' 
agination. This is the team that developed WEL-TEN weldable high streS^f 
steel, YAW-TEN high strength weathering steal, SllPERCOAT tih-free 
sheet and made Yawata a leader in the worM of ifeek ,..... 

You can depend on Yawata for {he best steel lor y6ur job, dekver^^^ 
time at a Veiy, satisfactory price. > ' ,J 

Yawata...where what’s happening in' steel, gets itditert. 
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In a world of mounting competition it pays 
to look for quality. For centuries Uddeholm 
has been making high class products. Udde- 
holm steels - stainless, tool steel, tubes and 
cold drawn strip — are available in a wide 


UDDEHOKJM 
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choice of grades for the manufacture of 
toots, instruments and machine components 
that have to meet to-day’s rigid require¬ 
ments. 


BIRMM$hAm LONDON 8.W.1 GLASGOW 

Crown Works 78, Buckhinflhsm 04* 24, Strathmore Houso 
Rubory EsstKIlbfWs 
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Vietnam 

Sir —I am an American and an advocate 
of capitalism—tor America at any rare. 
However, your article “ The Only Innocent* ” 
(November aoth) amazed me. 

You say mat America has no policy of 
atrocity. No nation nqw would announce 
that atrocities were offidal policy. However, 
" search and destroy *' tactics degenerate 
often into atrocities. So does ithe napaiming 
of inhaWted areaa-^condemned by Sir Robert 
Thompson# So does terrorism by Green Be nets 
and others. One defoliant in common use pro* 
duces deformities like thalidomide, according 
to the Sunday Times. Colonel William Ooraon 
in his book "The Betrayal ” states flatly 
that “ the terrorism of die enemy has been 
matched by our own." 

You say that. Thieu tolerates dissent “In 
principle." I suggest that his treatment of 
disseptcre in practice is anything but tolerant 
In the elections that brought him to power, 
no Vietcong was allowed to vote. No 
pacifist or ‘"neutralist ” was allowed to run. 
The press was sagged. Today Dzu, the runner- 
up, still languishes in jail. So much for Thieu’s 
“ tolerance. The idea that this junta will 
blossom into a democracy is absurd. 

. But what really startled. me was your 
article's arrogant tone. Ypu decide, with 
relentless priggery, .that “ freedom ” is worth 
all the suffering Vietnam has endured, and 
will endure. You say a choice bchyeen evils 
must be made—“ the sum must be done.” Not 
by Americans. Only the Vietnamese can do 
the sum.' Only they* who know the magnitude 
of their suffering, can decide if the game is 
worth the candle. 

If the bulk of South Vietnamese Wish to 
battle communists it\ their own land, let a 
plebiscite (under United Nations, hot Saigon, 
control) establish this fact. We have no light 
to exacerbate a civil conflict. We have no right 
to force 1 mote war upon Vietnam.*—Yours 
faithfully, Lavra Common 

London, SEig 


Europe 


Sir—Y our latest assessment of the 



your traditional bias in an matters a'gncuitu 
The share of British agriculture'In '‘the 
gross national product is, by stud 1 large, the 
dune as that of the agricultural labour force 
iii active population. It is arguable that 
*fdr jqfeE agricultural inputs the optimum level 


1 inpou _ t 

is wellthe actual one and there is little 
evidence h>ir yotirconfident claim that agricul¬ 
tural resources could be much more profitably ' fater anc j 

Employed hr industry even at present output f or a ^ ut ha 7 lf a mTlUon 
^hccs, not to mention at those ruling in the £ u jj y> 

, However, .while the case for “selective linked Kmgdom^Federation 

expansion < in Bifej* agriculture An present wi n 4 m , Berkshire AgainstAliWafc Nuisance 
^“-fitkma i# much ftl^ger than you. make H 

Czechoslovakia 

' Sht^Thinvoting Bfwhnev'i dictum ** As long 
„ . . ntyfreeuejo 

enTi ui tHis mlMer fir Ilfflon teminly Interfere in- die- affail 


an interested illusion. Have ypu ,no*iced the 
' repeated references in the commission'l revised 
, opinion on the enlargement of the com- 
> ijtiunities, dated October 1, 1969, to, the need 
of avoiding an expansion of agriculture! out- 
f v put in the applicant countncs? Do you 
P*' really believe that the Six will accept an 
expansion of British wheat, milk and sugar* 
beet production as a contribution to the exist¬ 
ing surpluses of these commodities in the 
community ? Is it not much more likely that 
they will use the admission of new members 
as the occasion for ensuring that all members, 
old and new, must accept production controls 
as a corollary, to the EEC target prices* what* 
ever these may turn out to be at the time ? 

One of the paradoxes of British entry into 
the EEC would be that an expansion of 
agricultural output would be even more 
justified than at present on economic grounds 
but much more difficult (or even impossible) 

- to achieve in practice.—Yours faithfully, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey v Erich Strauss 

London Airport 

Sto—There is an argument for another 
major runway at Heathrow (December 6th), in 
that the airport capacity could rise above that 
of the two existing main runways, but this 
would be quite insufficient to meet Mr Peter 
Masefield's predicted demand for London. 
Apart from the tremendous expense of moving 
the Ma/airport link road, the A4 and. the 
properties between the proposed new runway 
and the airport, the misery caused to hundreds 
of thousands of people in West London 
and beyond by Heathrow would be increased 
gfeatly, and many, many more thousands 
wbuld be affected than are at present. In 
1^63 the Wilson Committee on Noise found 
that the noise nuisance around Heathrow was 
then intolerable and ihoald be reduced. 
Instead the Government has been steadily 
increasing it. Now you propose to bludgeon 
us with it. 

Your main argument is that virgin district* 
wbuld best be left unviolated so that fewer 
people would be hurt. Bit this is simply not 
the case. A new airport at Foulness, for 
example, would affect very few people and 
cquld relieve the burden for hundreds of 
thousands around Heathrow. You should 
climb out of your purse and come and live 
under our noise paths. I wonder then if you 
would not utilise your considerable ability 
tq think in terms of building another new 
airport in a‘ scarcely populated area with 
moneys recouped from redeveloping the 
Heathrow rite and the sterile land around it as 
a (desirable and much needed residential dis¬ 
trict. Some of the pnpfit remaining could then 
go toward* adequately compensating the com- 
i>$v „ |qw., y that would have to be 

^fphe 0 Soii» : Abatement Society investigated 
$ti thefc lfo$s and calculated that therUteable 
tfaluc 1 of the area would increase from the 
present £3 million to about £21 million. A 
conservative estimate, by the Inland Revenue 
indicates' that the ‘ developed* value' of 1 the 
region wouid.be in the ordSf ^f jjfefbOv mittion. 
The,bonus would be *i r PP r tf* 

ririlpefr apd peace 
pie.—Yours fiittyr 
Ieoffrey HolUes 




Mr, E. R 
29 th} does 
no doubt 
bolts, k njW'ti 

affaire of Countries ! miRaiqed__ 

is *he essence of the sq-Cs 1 I< 5 d 
doctrine. Spt 1 Off SutiOWfjfaMy : 
communist-dominated ctiwtiy.taurJ 
a higher standard of living than 
Union has for (the fine time been formulated 
by Mr Young in his letter. 

Czech* would accept with hilarious laughter 
Mr Young’s statement that the Soviet Union 
“ had made tremendous sacrifices in the 
immediate postwar period Jto put; Czecho¬ 
slovakia on its feet again." These V.mqnfat*.” 
consisted iff tearing away the ;.C6rtphtbo- 
Ukraine from Czechoslovakia, in exporting 
without payment 1 uranium ore from daqhymov 
and in forcing Czechoslovakia to import 
at exaggerated prices inferior Soviet . iron 
ore from Krivoj Rog, while the country. was 
forbidden to continue importing the cheaper 
and much better iron ore from ^edeh. jKenCe 
the slogan of the Czechs “ Se Soyetskym 
svazem prisla bida n* zem ” (With the Soviet 
Union misery came to the world).—Yours 
faithfully, J. W. Brueoel 

London , NWit 


Springboks 


Springboks match 
at Swansea (November 22nd) seem, like so 
many others, more concerned with what is 
happening in South Africa than What is 
happening in Britain. At present it is not 
illegal to play football against the Springboks 
nor to watch such games. Yet those who 
wish to go about their lawful occasions in this 
way have ta hire policemen to protect them 
at considerable expense, or the games will be 
broken up by . groups that wish to preyent 
them exercising this freedom. Nor, apparently, 
\ are the spectators to be allowed to defend 
their right to see the games. If fay try to 
prevent the demonstrators breaking up the 
games, they are in “breach of the peace,” 
but not, it appears, the demonstrators*^. 

Are we tfa in danger of losing our;Own 
civil Ubertics. through giving too much atten¬ 
tion, to 1 those of South Africans ?—Ydtnrs 
faithfully, N. S. Carey Jokes 

Rawdon, Leeds 

Sir—M r R. C. Drew in his letter (November 
8th), commenting on the non*inclusion of a 
coloured player in the MCC team that was 
scheduled to. tour, South Africa, states that 
the Sopth African government stipulated this 
condition, because if he were allowed to be 
included^ “it would have violated South 
African ' law * wStot' law WfiV ’ are ’ the 
Maoris* inebadTei in ni^by, 

team-to tour'beid .Abctiy, hot conridetodin 
similar fashtori r'Thq only South Afi 


Chainhan, 


/in this, 
t. The 
facts" by* 
r ledge “ art 
' exclusion iii 
result of 
The* pr 
tociuMOl 




m*' 

,at a 'bdistoHSon pf J <he 
urt or “ lack of /totojv- 
As I undeestand it^the 
[ycr in question wai fa 

wan 



furel 



m of ’ ricm-whirtplaw 

teams would violate i South } Atf T , MH . , 

. the contrary, „ it was implied that, though 
.In normal circumacancet this wobld 'be 

vated ” the team* If >1 Included, this coloured 
player Could pbt cpfa Who hat ^ttjk 

rt.T. -V Your 




fours faiffifuliy, Ptixa 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 


l 

Director 

Industrial Rehtfp>ft$ 

' 

to take charge of corporate industrial 
relations in a technologically based group' 
in the forefront of British industry. 

More than 40,000 people are currently 
employed and growth continues 
to surge ahead. 

• an established reputation in this field 
is the requirement. 

• remuneration is negotiable and could 
interest men who could justify 

a salary in the region of ^ 19,900. 

Write in confidence to us as the group’s 
advisers. Nothing will be disclosed without 
permission. Letters should be addressed 
to Sir Peter Youens. 

JOHN TYZACK St PARTNERS LTD 

IO HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6DJ 
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Deputy 

Managing Director 

• the company is a market leader in the toiletries field. Although 
it is a member of an international group, the whole of its 
expansion in the UK over the last decade has been internally 
financed. 

over the next few years there is a need to extend jhe product, 
range by development and acquisition. This will be a major 
responsibility of the new man who will also take over sOftie of 
the increasing duties of the Managing 'Director. Marketing 
skills in the company are already highly developed and ample 
financial resources are available. 

• riri abilify to djptcdlatfd exploit profitable opportunities for 
expansion and diversification is the prime requirement; this 
should be coupled with general management experience in a 
consumcr.products industry. 

• probable age-?fete 30*s, Sabyry will, be of interest to those 
already earning around ^ 6 ,ooo. 

Write in confidence to us as the company’s advisers. Norhtng 
will be disclosed without permission. Letters should be addressed 
to Dr. R. F. Tuckett. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

IO HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ . 4 


: N^rl'EsjecutiveS' 


# {■ l \ " 


Three of our founder directors—Sir Walter 
, Puckey, Professor A|ec Rodger and Mr. F. 

Hj Simons—will be retiring during thecdurse 
of next year. We shall shortly be nominating 
their 'successors to ensure tfie Group 
continues to benefit from the independent— 
and constructively critical ijafiyeice which 
only the non-executive, director can con- ^ 
tribute.*. \ ■ !_ '*%l r ; ; « *' '\f ■ 

MSL Group is Britain’s largest firm of con- .' 
sultant* in the husaan. rc^icef arf gs of man- a 
agement. Fourteen years, ago, it pioneered ; 
the original concept offlianagemeijt selection ‘ 
consultancy. Today, the broad range of 
services provided* by its subsidiary and ^ 
associate companies yields a fee income ex- \ 
ceeding ,000*090 p.a. (of which 3<>%. t 
comes from abroad)* • ' 

Director’s fees are £1,000 p.a. to cover li~ : * 

2 days per month tor Board meeting^ and, . 
allied duties. The company is largely owned 
by those working in the"business,;, but 
need not preclude the possibility of somes^J 
equity participation. , . , ' 

To complement the Boardi aii authoritative 
background in marketing, finance or inter¬ 
national management will be sought together 
with an analytical grasp of business affairs. 
Insights gained in a service industry or in a 
professional environment, siich as merchant 
banking, could be particularly relevant. 

Please cbntact H. E. Roff^GrOup Chairman). 

, L7,Scrat^oh St, r Lpndon, W.i. 
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ro the Brazilian Air Force, the Buffalo is 
;heir most important aircraft. In fact they 
ust added twelve more Buffalo to the 
Service, connecting a network of bases 
from the Amazon Delta to Rio Grande 
do.Sul. -.if;. *%*>• 

In these 3 .$*ttulfion square ntifeh our 
:urbine-poweri!d STOfe' can ' set 'down 
ijiywlflw$v Tfie Jkiflafe.»*6akes sdrffclds 
5B^0f jawiuntdCwdps. 
gullies. In fact, operational fields out of 
any 1,000 foot makeshift strip. 

On the ground, Buffalo’s big rear door 


more. 


loads 41 troops or 13,000 lb. cargo in 
practically no time. 

In the air, Buffalo’s unique slow speed 
handling permits accurate low cargo- 
drops. 

The Brazilian Air Force wouldn’t be 
without us. 

No won,der they keep buying mpre. • 

Th« Buffalo 

Thede Havilland Aircra ft ofCanada, Limited, 
Downsvfew.Ontario.WorldLea'dersinSTOL. 
A Hawker Sfddeley Cbm party. ’ 
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You steer your company with as steady a hand as 
your yacht, so you take care Its activity Is not 
unduly hampered by bearing failures at your plant 
or In your rolling stock, nor the renown of your 
product diminished by causes beyond your con¬ 
trol. You Insist on the reliable supply of reliable 
bearfngit fnd rpMpble advice based on a complete 
manufacwtediPipgr^^. 

If you arf getting, alt this, then you are probably 
already 6ne of jour customers, and we need not 
tell you that $KF spells security for you. 





It is not just by chance that customers Hava found it 
profitable to buy more than 8,500,000,000 BWT 
bearings 







SKF offers you; 

the widest bearing range In the world - 7,000 basic types and sizes 
and 20,000 variants 

new approaches to a series of motion engineering problems 

reliable supply from some 60 8KF factories In 14 countries 

prompt delivery through more than 360 SKF sales offices and distrib¬ 
utors and over 10,000 stockists 

the unsurpassed quality of SKF bearing steel ^ v ^ * 

complete technical advisory tanlp* lit all aepeote ot beartefi tach- 
nology. 


MIOF cin tell you about 'tax relief for pioneer Industries, We sen give 
you sn eccurete picture of the Investment climate In the country. We can 
even eaaeas your company's earnlnga for the fWf five yeera or more. 
MIDF know more about Investment in Malayali than any other body. 
We ere a publlo limited company with e substantial aubacriptlon from the 
Maley«an Government and the Wddd Bank end several companies. So If 
thorn's snythmg new in the country's policy we would be In the know. 
When you re entenng a new territory It ie good to go In with someone 
who knows the area, the customs, ahd the contacts In Malaysia the 
authority la MIDF. Ws cart help put you in touch with the right kind of 
partner you want for your enterprise. We will guide you end your project 
through ell the stages of it* devei^ment. MIDF and our wholly owned 
subsidiary MIEL (Malaysian Industrial Estates Limited) provide all the 
facilities you may need to start In Malaysia— 

• Long or Medium Term Loaft^ on • matching fund basis 

• Factory Mortgage Loans „ 

• Him Purchase Finance 

• Underwriting of Capital Issue 

• Ittuing House end Registrar 

9 Development of" Industrial Estate 

• Promotion of Jflfrit Ventures 

aii Sms aervieee are available with free expert advice from our teem of 
feLmara. Financial anrtyM. Sut.«lcl.n. A 
Mvlsory ThmrmrtUi • 

before yptl spend e cent. Aiiil ohee they ve given you their O K. they re 

with you all the way. ^ . , _ _ _ 

Send for e complete set of literature on how we can help you Invest 

in MsISysIs. 


MatamiM Industrial P W U|feiwa<i t Flnanaa 

117, Jalan Ampang, FA NS 2110, Kuala Lumpur, 

' Malaysia. Tatpplwn# M871 Cabla "MAUNDEV } «■ 

>- /, „ , , \ 



See her arts and crafts 


They are steeped in traditions that go back 

over a thousand years. 

Against the background of this cultural heritage 
the Bank of Ceylon offers you a modern banking 
service that is fully geared to meet the varied 
demands of international trade and commerce, 
from commercial intelligence to every type 
of foreign exchange transaction. ' 
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BANK OF CEYLON^ 

Largest Bank in Ceylon 
controlling almost half of 
Ceylon's commercial 
bank deposits. 

London Offices 



1 / 


Bank of 


York Street. Colombo 1 


/ '\ r ■ i * K>^f-Sr ! 
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wave got.*pre?enietiye 

offices, too, in Brussels, Manila and ^ - 

Hong Kon^iPlus Crocker Citizens International 
Bank, our subsidiary in NewrYork. 

(Not to mention the more than 270 offices 
across California.) CKir addrtssin London: 

34 Qrcat St. Hdcn’s, just across 
Bishops gate from Threadheedle Street. 

Crocker*Citizens National Bank 

J4 OIGBAT ST. HELEN’S; LONDCBf B.C.), » 
Telephone: 01-185 8ni-Cabfes: Ciocitbank-Telex: 165458 
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PROPERTY 


PW ESTATES 11 


ore seeking to purchase 

Shares of Private Property Companies whose port¬ 
folios include commercial investments of Freehold or 
long Leasehold tenure. 


Details in confidence to: 


The Chairman, i "' 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF. 


IN FRANCE 

SALES 

, LETTINGS 

. VALUATIONS 
LEASEBACKS 

HAMPTON & SONS 
PARIS 

Announce that in order to keep up with the expansion of their 
practice, they have moved to larger premiaes at 

40 RUE DE KERRI. PARIS S E 
Tel 359 5097 

HEAD OFFICE: « ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, SW1. 

.. , t«ls tifi «m. 

AS[or LONDON, BARBADOS, 
BROMLEY, HAMPSTEAD, WIMBLEDON, MAYFIELD, JERSEY, 
itAAPORD, FttiStfcGROUOH, BOSTON, GRANTHAM, 
l GAINSBOROUGH. 



Shop investment 


FREEHOLDS 
WEST EALING M/M,Th.Br« l dw»r 

Flheat 'trading location. Two shops lor to -poJds ltd:, 
Methercara Led. at £10,150 par annum. j 
Valuabla reviews 1974 and IM(. 

. LINCOLN 297a, High Street j 

Sett multiple position lat to John Ptun (Furnishing Stores) 

' Ltd. at £10,000 per annum. Rantrovitw I9B8, 1 

THETFORD 9/lla, King Street 

Multiple petition, rotail score, supermarket and chrao shops lot ' 
to F. W. WooJwolthA Co. Ltd., W. * E. Turhcr Ltd.. Took* 
Ltd* etc. producing £3,025 par annum. ValuabM reviews 19751 

FINSBURY PARK 261/270. Sejjtai iliten Road 

Suparmarkat In busymuftiple paaition producing £9,990 put 
Rent reviews from 1971. 


NORWICH 13/L4, Genttariene Walk 

Unexcelled trading position lat to H. Samuel Ltd. and WjUtrby 
A Co.LtMroduclng CM.O0O par anndrhT Valuable ftvtAwA 1911. 

, 1 1 y 4 - 

BATH 10/17, Union Street and f/10, Union Pa^ert 

ExcaHant corner multiple podtJen lac to Hardy A Co. ^Afr* 
Slithers) Ltd. at £1,500 perannvm, Valuabla revesplen I90B. 

HOUNSLOW 175. High Street 

Flnatt multiple trading location lot to Posners London Scorot 
Ltd. produong £6,700 par annum. Rant raviaw 1976. 

LONG LEASEHOLDS 

GOLDENS GREEN 39/39, (Solders Ghraen Rded 

ExcaHant trading potWeo lit to Angut Staak Houses Ltd*, and 
spectra Rentals at £KI90_por annum. 

Valuabla reversions from 1977. 

SOUTHGATE *9/77, Chase Side 

First data trading pealtlon Rva thept dosa to multiple companies - 
producing £3,415 par annum. Valuable reversions from 1973. 

KINGSBURY 553/545, Kingsbury Road 

A Bn# ratal! location tavan ihopt dosa to multiple companies 

R reducing £9.942 par annum, 
ant reviews apd substantial reversions from 1973. 

KENTON 192/200. KantonRoad 

SxpaNane comer p o si tion Rva shops adloining Waltroso Ltd. 
producing £3,905 par annum. Subaandal rdvarsionafram 1972. 

RICKMANSWORTH 80/82, High Street 

Four shops in bast trading position lat to Mariey Tito Ltd.. 
Lloyds lank Ltd), London Co-epamclvo Society Ltd. .ate, 
producing £5,479 par annum. Valuabla reversions from 1900. 

HOLBORN W.C.I • 3/9, Southampton Row 

Modern block of four shops and offices next to Hoi bom 
Klngtway Junction producing £14,290 par annum. 

Valuable reversions from 1971. 

BRISTOL 28, St. Thomas Street 

Modem showroom and office building let to Addressograph 
MoHigraph Ltd. produdng £4.045 par annum. 


Auctioneers 


:iker 


9ft tepSM, Mpfe IptoflUK. 1143 
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Union Carbide take the air you breathe, compress it, 
and use it for their own special needs - f forti mining to 
manufacturing. Take polyethylene for example -ftie raw 
material fed to the plastipairtdt^try as eJ£aa* fortoday'splastics 
and the new synthetics of tomorrow. Atlas Copco compressed 
air is widely used in its produced h at Union Carbide's Antwerp 
plant in Belgium. It drives high-pressure rams in heavy..duty 
mixers, activates sensitive control equipment, operates Com¬ 
plicated recording instruments! end powers Air tools for 
maintenance. 




Jj, 
.')' 



^ vcessed'intosmell oeltett,fyofyethytenetstraniporfe^v^^ 


And in U.S.A., Union Carbide choosy A/t\as Copco compressors 
and rode drills for many of their hriining operations. Compressed 
air is the safest, most versatile source of power today and its, 
applications are infinite. Apk Union Carbide. Better still-ask 
us I Turning air into power iiot/r business. 


Group Headquarters: At/as Copco A&. Stockholm, Sweden : 
Sales and service in more than 100 countries. 



puUcbmpffttMdMri 
to Wbrk for the world 
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Winter Has Set In 


Mr Wilson’s tactical touch has not left him. He is trying to get 
rid of the hanging issue by Christmas. He got rid of the 
Wellingborough by-election defeat a week ago (see page 24), 
and although he will probably get some sort of a bloody nose 
from the Scottish Nationalists in South Ayrshire early next 
year, the Tories may do even worse than him there. Even the 
prices and incomes policy Mrs Castle and he have concocted 
between them ought not tef split the Labour party 
before the next election (see page 14). And he made a very 
good speech in the foreign affairs debate on Monday, an 
occasion hardly noticed outside Britain, although for internal 
consumption he seemed to strike the right note on Greece, 
Vietnam and Biafra in turn. At least it turned out that way. 
The Tories abstained on Vietnam, on which their party unity 
should not have been in doubt, and abstained also on Biafra, 
although they had provided time for the debate. To the 
conscious minority in Britain who noticed these goings-on 
the Tories emerged as the less fit party to govern. 

Mr Wilson’s tactic is very simple: indeed it has been 
dictated to him. He is getting everything awkward out of the 
way so that he may have as clear a run up as possible to the 
general election next year. In this the balance-of-payments 
issue, which has butted so repeatedly into his premiership 
that it now lives at No 10 Downing Street, looks like becom¬ 
ing the be-all and end-all of his policy. The latest figures are 
very good (see page 61) ; and if they slip too soon there will 
be heads to be broke. The scenario for Labour’s victory is that 
next year will, uninterruptedly, be economic miracle recovery 
year. The figures will be presented as thef central test of 
Labour’s competence: that is to say, the test of the Labour 
party as a party of government, for which Mr Wilson himself 
has undergone so many trials and tribulations. Indeed, besides 
the balance-of-payments recovery there is not very, much 
else going for him. This, naturally, is unjust. Mr Wilson and 
his colleagues may be proud of the social reforms they have 
put thrbugh, but the electorate which voted Labour into office 
in 1964 has taken many of thetn for granted. It now wants 
something more, even if it is not wholly sure what exactly 
it does want, and it needs those trade figures to be convinced 
that Lhbour cah afford to do it. r 
On Wellingborough’s swing df 9.7 per cent against him 
Mr Wilson & of cou^e r still badly adrift m any previous 
recovery.course and is thus unlikely to be fpnpiflfij^hc jnept 
government* The an tir Labour swing at Wellingborough was 


little worse than the 9.4 per cent swing against the Tories at 
Luton in November, 1963, or the 8.9 per cent against the 
Tories at St Marylebonc in December, 1963. But the Tories 
were also notching up some better results, even at their worst, 
in the run-up to that general election, which Labour has 
failed to do for a long time. And, although the Tories 
recovered remarkably by October, 1964, they stilLlost the 
election. Mr Wilson can expect a recovery as the election 
approaches: there will be the normal swing back to the 
government of the day, and the normal swing back of 
the worst-off to the Labour party. So he is bound to narrow 
the gap, and he will probably narrow it dramatically. This will 
give many Conservatives the jitters: and that is likely to be 
a very ugly sight. But it will be a very remarkable things indeed 
an almost unheard-of thing since 1945, if Mr Wilson, what*- 
ever his tactical touch next year, does not run the Tories 
to a very short head. 

Western democratic electorates, although they may have 
made up their minds to get rid of their existing governments 
a year or more before the actual vote, tend to give the 
incoming party the narrowest possible majority. This shows 
their natural, and most likely their sensible, caution. When 
the British electorate changed from Labour to Conservative 
in 1951 it gave Mr Churchill a majority (of 21) which was 
thought at the time to be safely insufficient for wild (i.e. war¬ 
mongering militarist) government ; indeed, slightly more 
people voted Labour than voted for the Tories and their 
allies. In 1964 the electorate gave M t Wilson^' of 

four which was thbught to be insufficient for|$d4iLe. fiatm- 
alising socialist) rule ; indeed, many more peqmtfuf^lfcd agaffi£t 
Labour than voted for it. This habitual relSrance of VC^s 
to give a new government a free hand, to tijM^tkings upside 
dow? is even dearer in the United §tatc& Id lne switch from 
Republican to Democrat in i960 only a handful erf votes in 
a couple of states separated -Senator Kennedy frpm Mr Nixon. 
In the .switch back to Republican last year Mr Humphrey 
made a dramatic recovery to run Mr Nixpp to within half 
a million votes ; and Congress itself remained ip Democratic 
hands. In west Genpany’s one electoral change, in September, 
Herr Brandt became ,chancellor, in a, country accustonjejl fo 
coalitions, by only two votes in the Bundestag. Wheht^er 
Scandinavian electorates have deserted social democracy KJhas 
been by only tljte narrowest maig^s. Even General diQaulle 
was pot swept away by an demodal tide in April. On tips 
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form Mr Wilson's recovery next year, win or lose, will be 
nothing short of sensational, and Mr Heath will actually be 
lucky to get a majority in double figures. 

There is one corollary to this law of electoral behaviour. 
It appears that electorates are rather more forthcoming to 
oppositions which are comfortably conformist than they are 
to oppositions which they think hell-bent on change. In 1950, 
when Mr Churchill appeared to be so much more unreliable 
than Mr Attlee, the electorate finally swung back to Labour 
and gave it a majority of six. By the time that was worn down 
Mr Churchill seemed less of a bogyman. In 1952 and 1958 
the American and French electorates turned pretty readily 
to General Eisenhower and General de Gaulle for much the 
same reason: to end wars and go back to normal life. This 
desire for normalcy is probably better news for Mr Wilson 
than for Mr Heath: there is very little doubt about which 
of them appears to be the more conservative, and less risky, 
candidate. This fact could still produce a repetition of the 
1950 result next year, and no doubt Mr Wilson would be 
happy to continue, if he could, just as Australian and New 
Zealand prime ministers have regularly held oq by their 
fingertips and have later improved their majorities at their 
leisure. The only doubt about this is whether, in Britain, a 
Labour government which has to hang on because it has fallen 
drastically in popularity can conjure up the same internal 
cohesion and loyalty that Mr Wilson did, in the very different 
circumstances of just arriving in office, in 1964. 

The Wellingborough by-election swing and the state of 
most of the opinion polls suggest that enough of the electorate 
has made up its mind about this Labour Government to bring 
about a Conservative victory whenever Mr Wilson goes to 
the polls next year. But the timing can plainly have an effect : 
indeed it is a necessary part of Mr Wilson’s art to demonstrate 
that it does. If the dramatic recovery theory is right, what is 
chiefly needed is to go on holding on: after all, there are those 
who believe that Mr Nixon would have won in i960 and 
Mr Humphrey in 1968 if both elections had been held a week 
later, and they could even be right. It has been suggested in 
The Economist that Mr Wilson cannot hang on until the 
spring of 1971 because decimalisation of the coinage, and its 
attendant price rises, would.be too unpopular. But ministers 
can now be found to argue that prices will not be allowed 
to rise and that, anyway, Australia and New Zealand got 
Over their decimalisations in a couple of weeks. The bitter¬ 
enders have not given up. But it is very risky talk. 

If Mr Wilson's central axgument to the electorate is to be 
that he has got Britain’s balance of payments right he cannot 
afford to wait too long. The factor that will determine 
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Britain’s payments performance Rent, war, 
growth in world trade: nothtajj^ 

Jenkins do will be anything like 
Administration continues to believe, with 
elections next November in rUmd, that inflation 
unpopular than unemployment, theft the 
in British exports to North America is slim. Incleed,Japan 
apart (and it is apart from normal export skills), there are not 
likely to be many advanced industrial countries actively 
increasing their imports next year. This could be showing up 
in the figures if Mr Wilson waits until the autumn. Again, 
if wage inflation rips through the economy, both British 
competitiveness and other people’s readiness to keep money 
in London will be more precarious, familiarly, than they 
are now. On this argument there is much to be said, as 
ministers do not deny, for next May. After all, by then the 
wage rises will be in many people’s pockets, and prices will 
not have caught up. That is conclusive to some tacticians. 
But whether those with bigger wage packets are grateful to 
Mr Wilson, or believe they have grabbed the lolly ovfcr 
his recumbent body, is a nice question. If every wage settle¬ 
ment brings the Labour Government into further contempt, 
even among those who profit by the surrender, it may mean 
that Mr Nixon knows more about modem electorates than 
Mr Wilson does. And if Labour's strike record goes on 
escalating anyway, the Tories will get a bonus vote. 

Many of the rational arguments are for an election sooner 
rather than later. But it is still improbable, barring a highly 
favourable by-election result somewhere, that Mr. Wilson 
will take the plunge before next autumn. He will probably 
want the local elections to happen, since they are bound to 
demonstrate a Labour recovery of some sort, which will help 
morale. And whether the local elections, the by-elections and 
the opinion polls happen to be disappointing, or even whether 
they are encouraging, the temptation will still be to hang on 
through the summer. Mr Wilson wants to stay in politics, and 
anyone who has that in mind will be cautious, will wait until 
a majority of his colleagues urges him differently, and will, 
,on balance, decide to remain Prime Minister as long as he has 
the power of manoeuvre. What this does to the conduct of 
British government, which has seen too many pre-election 
surrenders through too many years, is one thing. What it 
does to the conduct of the opposition, on the tremulous record 
of this week, is another. All this is not Mr Wilson’s fauh or 
Mr Heath’s: this is what they were reared in. We are now 
in the winter of the electoral cycle, and what experience tells 
of the electoral process is that the winter will be nervous, 
barren and long. 



Mrs Castle's End-Game 

The Government has temporarily abandoned its incomes policy, but i( hopes to 
keep some mechanism in being—for very necessary use after the election 


When you’re wounded, and left on Afghanistan’s plains, 
And tke ‘women come out to cut up what remains, 

' Just roU to your rifle, and blow out your brains. 

And go to your God like a soldier. 


The miked bag of civil servants and politicians who hive 
written Mrs Castle’s latest, and last, white piper on incomes 
policy (Cmrid 49J7) have fortunately not found it necessary 
to accept in full Kipling’s advice to the young British soldier. 
r ” J4fc £bave not felt obnged tdmake their damaged incomes 
Ntaifiy eomiriit suicide, but have merely decided to allow 



it to be taken prisoner for the duration of the genera) election. 
During that captivity, unspeakable and possibly crippling 
indignities will be committed upon it* But their aim is still 
to have some machinery jn. being, which can then be 
strengthened again to meet the .economic .crisis that—as a 
result of this autumn’s ctJflfrOBt ;v$*j$v«r 

government isretunied t!ooBcA*/ ! « >* f}. 

This is a relief, of a soft*'. Wbai it was anuouncedthat a 
white paper was to be issued ahqut this field of pohq^fium 
which the Government has fied fn /ecent montiiij leawng all 


o 



^ economist December 13, 1909 


its wounded behind-^rthet* wak a natural fear tbatan anti* 
incomc^policy white paper wasabout to appear. Stories had 
been selectively leaked to the sympathetic (i*e. anti-incomes- 
policy) part of the press that Mrs Castle would be mainly 
concerned to raise the wages of the lowest paid, to give the 
green light to productivity agreements (including the many 
that are transparently bogus), to abandon any mention of a 
figure above which wage increases. would be regarded as 
excessive, and actually to tighten price controls. Moreover, 
the pressures that could have pushed Mrs Castle in these 
directions were not wholly political. Within her Department 
of Employment and Productivity itself, there are also the 
civil servants who grew up in the, old* Mmistiy Of Labour 
tradition—hereafter called the MiftLab lobby—who have 
always believed that the function of the department is to 
foster conciliation, to achieve good industrial relations, and 
not to annoy any trade unions. When responsibility for 
incomes policy was passed to the new DEP op Mia Castle’s 
accession in 1968, and taken away from the dying Department 
of Economic Affairs, there were elements in MinLab who 
saw this as the opportunity to kill incomes policy stone dead ; 
and preferably also to squash the economists who came over 
to operate it. It says something for Mrs Castle that she has 
always realised that her stateswoman’s duty is to prevent this 
mayhem from being effected. 

Even in this last gasp, Cmnd 4237 is an extraordinary 
sandwich of economic good sense, industrial relations inanity, 
and hilariously improper political propaganda in a document 
whose publication is paid for by the taxpayer, not party 
funds. We are solemnly told: 

Up to October 1964 everyone had been encouraged to take 
rising living standards for gfbnted regardless of whether 
they had been earned by higher productivity and exports. 
The Government was unable to bring home to people urgently 
enough the fact that it was this artificial boom which had 
precipitated in 1964 the highest oversesas deficit since the 
war. In 1965 and the first half of 1966 wage rates continued 
to increase at about 7$ per cent a year, while productivity 
was rising by about i£ per cent a year. 

Well, now, as there was a general election in the first half of 
1966 perhaps the effort to bring that point urgently home 
was not exactly great. 

Straight after this, the white paper plunges into serious 
economic analysis. From mid-1966 on there was the period 
of compulsory wage freeze, which everybody said could not 
work : but which in fact slowed the annual rate of rise of total 
earnings to 1.7 per cent in the nine-month period concerned. 
Thereafter, there was the more flexible policy of the nil to 
3$ per cent norm, which some people said would work better, 
but in fact led in successive nine-month periods to annual 
rates of earnings inflation of 8.8 per cent, then 7.9 per cent, 
then 6.6 per cent. Now, admits Cmnd 4237 with important 
honesty : 

From the third quarter of 1969, pay settlements have once 
again begun to break through the restraints of the policy. . . . 
In October they averaged about 8£ per cent, largely due 
tp increases paid to some groups in the public sector which 
matched increases in earnings achieved in private industry 
where local pay arrangements had inflated earnings. 

The last 16 words are a mainly untenable attempt to exculpate 
public sector wage policy, which has been almost wholly 
to blame. But the breakdown since October has been 
admitted, and “it is against this background that future 
developments, of the policy must be reviewed.” 

Cmnd 4237 then plods through two pages on the “ aims of 
the policy,” which bear the heavy imprint of MinLab. They 
very nearly say that there cannot be a policy ( tf in all: these 
aims? the 1 community has a choice which die Government 





cannot make for it ”)> «r$ that 

to secure ” fupd&mar tm improvern^t* 
negotiation mid ytjflemetit" andthetikt^ 
this quagmire the economic pari of fhe whue.l , , 

judge? that “in the next feiy yearn output per '^ker is 
likely to go up by about 3 peromtayear ”!; and oc^dudes 
that “ this means that most wage and s^ary settlement need 
to fall in the range of 2^-4^ per cent increase in a year 
aim of greater price stability is to he achieved.’ 1 . ; 

It should at once be obvious that a formula ranging from 
£ per cent below the average expected rise in output to a full 
i£ per cent above it is not a formula for; 
especially as every trade uniop wiUdaintthat 
4f per cent should apply toitsmembers. StilhCr 
is a bit braver than expected in limiting thp.i 
above-the-norm increases.* There is, after all, no 
blanket exemption for the lower paid. The DEP'S ' 
survey has shown “that the great majority of 
workers are scattered throughout industries whose workers, 
taken as a whole, are well paid ” ; they may be low paid 
because they are young and inexperienced, or gee tips or 
payments in kind, or prefer low paid jobs because they are 
less exacting. As for productivity agreements, Gmtid 4437 
is properly cynical about some settlements which are given 
that name. 



Where does this leave incomes policy ? When an incomes 
policy is resuscitated after the general election, there will be 
four needs. 

First, some figure must be implanted in the public’s mind 
as a ceiling above which wage surrenders are dangerously 
inflationary. Mrs Castle’s 4$ per cent is already too high,4nd 
is unfortunately not going to be effectively enforced. But 
three weeks ago the general report was that Mrs Castle would 
not dare, this time, to mention a figure at all. She deserves 
some credit for sticking to her spiked guns. 

Secondly, the Government must see that wage increases 
in the public sector do not exceed this ceiling. At present, 
the Government is surrendering right along its line, but 
Cmnd 4237 does show signs of guilty conscience about this. 
If a Conservative government returns to power, it will prob¬ 
ably be more willing to stand up to public sector strikes, rather 
than accept public sector inflation. 

Thirdly, there needs to be some method to check any 
excessive wage increases in the private sector which are 
threatening to set the pace towards inflation. Next week 
Mrs Castle is bravely going to face a parliamentary storm by 
asking for activation of Part II of the 1966 Prices and 
Incomes Act, under which the Government has to be given 
prior notice of many increases in wages and prices, and can 
delay for up to three months any increases that it refers to 
scrutiny by the National Board for Prices and Incomes. It 
is true that this power may * be only very temporary. In 
February the Government hopes to introduce a bill which>viU 
amalgamate the Monopolies Commission into the NBPI, 
and to call die new amalgam the Commission for Industry 
and Manpower. The “functions of the new oommistion, 
and the powers that will be necessary to enable it to discharge 
them effectively, are to be discussed with both sides of indus¬ 
try,” apparently beginning with the circulation of another 
long document from Mrs Castle next month ; and Cmnd 4227 
says bleakly that “ the Government hopes it will not pe 
necessary to perpetuate these delaying powers ” [i.e. the small 
teeth behind Part II of the 1966 Act] “ in the legislation to set 
up the CIM.” In addition, Mr Aubrey Jones is leaving foe 
renamed board and the Govemmriit is believed to be search- 
ingior a more pliant man in his plac& So the defences ljere 
are very insecure. It is deplorable that both the Conservatives 
and Liberak hitend to vote against Partll next wcefc#v ; < 
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Fourthly anybody who reads the sandwich-style prose of 
Cmnd 4237 mu# realise what ode of th<e gteat recent mis¬ 
takes of incomes policy has been. It is a tragedy that respon¬ 
sibility for income! policy was passed to the DEP in 1968. 
Since then, the really pacesetting instances of wage inflation 
have hot b&h referred, to the NBPI, because the MinLab 
elemetit of DEP has advised that such references would cause 
a row. Ohe must guess that this steady diminution of the 
importance of the NBPPs role is a main' reason why Mr 
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Aubrey Jones is leaving. Since it will not be worth xeaunect^ 
ing the DEA purely for themechanistic job that is needed**, 
that of counting up to 44 per cent^ and recognising, which 
wage increases abpve the ceiling are inflationary pacesett&is 
—the next need for incomes policy is obvious. The depart* 
ment which decides what references shouidbe made to die 
new CIM ought to be the Treasury. This would duly* be 
achieved over Mrs Castle’s politically dead body; but that 
may not be too long a time to wait. 



The Long-Distance Runner 

Mr Nixon's confidence that his Vietnam policy is working is based on 
the belief that North Vietnam can't pull off that last sprint 


The main question about Vietnam as 1969 draws to its end 
is whether President Nixon is right about the number of 
North Vietnamese soldiers who are trudging through the 
hills and forests of Laos towards South Vietnam. That this 
should have become the question of the moment is in itself 
an indication of the remarkable change that has taken place 
in the past six weeks. Mr Nixon handled his press conference 
on Monday night like a man who feels the wind in his sails 
again. He knows that, for the moment at any rate, the speech 
he made to the Americans on November 3rd has contained 
the anti-war movement. The Gallup poll, which in mid- 
September showed a margin of only 45 per cent to 40 per 
cent between the supporters and the opponents of his war 
policy, has now widened out to a lead of 64 per cent to 
25 per cent. The My Lai atrocity seems unlikely to change 
that lead by more than a few percentage points. No doubt 
this recaptured support is a fragile thing. But it does look as 
if Mr Nixon has persuaded American public opinion to 
give him a little more of the time he has been asking for. For 
the first time in nearly two years it is the staying-power of 
North Vietnam, as much as that of the United States, which 
is in question. And the most important test Of North Vietnam’s 
staying-power is the number of men it is willing to put into an 
attempt to regain the ground the communists have lost in 
South Vietnam in the past year. 

The argument about the rate at which North Vietnamese 
troops are moving through Laos is an argument between the 
optimists, who make up the majority of Mr Nixon’s advisezs, 
and the pessimists who think that these advisers are being 
dangerously complacent. Neither side can claim to know 
for sure what is happening. The estimates about infiltration 
are based on inconclusive evidence'—from reconnaissance 
planes, from sensor devices and from small patrols of men 
watching among the trees—-about the number of soldiers who 
set out On the long march from North Vietnam, and on 
guesses based on past experience of the percentage of those 
setting out who survive disease, ambush and American bomb¬ 
ing to get thrdUgh to the camps in Cambodia at the other 
end. The pessimists believe that the rate of infiltration has 
Ksen sharply in the past few weeks to something like 30,000 
men a mohth. The optimists put the figure much lower: 
perhaps about 10,000 a month. From what Mr Nixon said 
* ori Monday, he seems to go along with die optimists. 

The difference, even in aguessing-garrte like this^ is extra- 
brdinaHly large'; ; and it points to two widely different ideas 
about the sire of the pitobfcm Mr NiXoitis likely to have to 
face'next year. The higher, or pessimistic, figure would mean 
that the 1 North Vietnamese would be sending 90,000 fresh 
troM^ ^thl^tls in thefhree months from thebeginning of 


November to the end of next January. That is probably more 
than half of the total number of young men reaching military 
age whom North Vietnam has been able to put into uniform 
this year. It would mean that Mr Truong Chinh and his 
colleagues had decided on at least one more all-out attack; 
and the likeliest time for them to unleash it would be around 
the Tet holiday at the beginning of February. The lower 
figure, on the other hand, would give them only about 30,000 
new men in place by then. Since quite a lot of these would 
be replacements for casualties, this would mean that North 
Vietnam was unable or unwilling to make a major challenge 
to the advances the Americans and the South Vietnamese 
have been making this year. 

These figures were not what the House of Commons spent 
its time talking about on Monday ; the extent to which 
generalities have replaced facts in the British debate about 
Vietnam is one more sign of the way the Britain of the 1960s 
has come to look at the world. But in fact the argument about 
the infiltration figures is a decisive one. If the communists 
do not take some fairly drastic action to recapture the 
initiative early next year, it begins to look as if they may find 
it increasingly hard to do so from then on. The reporters and 
television journalists in Vietnam have recently begun to catch 
on to what has been happening in the past year. They have 
recorded the extent to which the Saigon government has 
reasserted its control over a large part of the countryside. 
They have noted the reopening of the roads and railways; 
the revival of trade between Saigon and the Mekong delta; 
the return of 400,900 refugees to their own villages, and the 
resettlement of 350,000 others in new homes, so that the 
total number of refugee* has been halved since February. 
What is still not properly* appreciated is the degree to which 
the South Vietnamese army and the rearmed village 
self-defence units have been able to take over the fighting 
from the slowly departing Americans without giving the 
other side an opening it has been .able to exploit. 

The series of fights at Bu Prang on the Cambodian border 
after November 29th, and the defence of the*Tuyen Birth out¬ 
post on December 3rd, are two recent actions m which 
South Vietnamese troops have beaten communist regulars. 
Of course, it would be Stupid to assume that things: will 
always go that way* In ■ both those battles the defenders 
had to call hr American air support, and in one of them 
they had a stiffening of Greeh Beret*; it may be three years or 
more before they can do without those two forms of American 
assistance. Then : there is the danger that* the new? South 
Vietnamese regular army is/beihg trained to fight an Am***" 
can-style war with Amcricaa-etyle. weapons, whidvisoe^erf 
the?things that led to the coilapse of. its .predecessorin 
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igty.Yet’thh fact i> that, nn eighth'# the Am^riom 
army alithdybut of th« 1 

another withdrawal promised Mr Nixon lor Christmas, 
none'Of the advantages Won in the grtaftbattles of 1966 has 
been lost in the fighting of 1969. The communists' bigunito 
still spend most of theft tilde ih Cambodia, or N6rth 
VJetnkm, or in a few backwoods pbckets bf lSduth^Vietnam. 
Their guerrilla forces in the populated artas cannot bfe 
assembled for battle except at fajcrty Infrequent interval*. 
The main job of keeping up the light has in fact fallen tipon 
their efficient commando squads: the men : who" raid 
American bases and rocket the towns, there is no reaspn to 
think that the communists canhdt^ keep up thia degffee of prm- 
sure for long enough to Oblige President Thieuf, or Prudent 
Thieu’s successor,' to make some sort of deal with them some 
day. But it is a limping kind of war they are fighting at the 
moment. It may eventually bring them an offer from Saigon, 
but it is not the kind of war that would enable them' to 
impose their own terms oh Saigon. 

This is why a great deal depends on whether those infiltra¬ 
tion figures mean that the North Vietnamese are going to try 
to pull off a counter-attack next year. The longer the present 
situation continues—with a slow American withdrawal 
matched ,by a slow increase in South Vietnam’s militaty 
competence—the plainer it is that two things will happen. 
The first is that President Thieu’s position will be 
strengthened. iThe communists .want to have Mr Thieu 
replaced either by a “ coalition ” of their own choosing or, 
failing that, by a weaker man who will sooner or later open 
the doors of power to them. But the farther the 
de-Americanisation of the ^ war goes, and the bigger and 
better, armed Mr Thieuf army and air force get, the 
less likely he is to submit to pressure either from the Americans 
or from his local political opponents in Saigon. And the 
rearming of the village self-defence forces may have very 
much the same effect. It has never made much sense to 
think of Vietnamese politics in terms of the men who conduct 
the coffee-shop debates of the Saigon parliament. Most of 
them have been cut off from their political base, to the extent 
that they ever had one, by the isolation the war has imposed 
on them. But the events of 1969 may have created a new 
political force in South Vietnam. This new force is to be 
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IpOt^thfc enough, It,/ ou( £1 tbe.yQjagtft f‘ 
bett* dsifig.mott oThlg.potii ticki pg, Thu js spm$& 
coaunuttistt-tqchew.oq..0neoffhe remit* of/mej 
two of.the wwr could be s$ Soutl 

-The second thing, that H |iMy to happenifNorthJ 
cannot *trike beck in farc* is a. futffeCjr wwoh.aftl 
congY network M offist4? ip j ,thq 9pu%\lhpc 'at*i 
many >pbwwa where th«e.offi$ials keg’’ 

ldut BO longer visible. No one ooite knows why. J 
have been filled in. the 196$ offensive,, or airettea 
Or-thty may atill be alive and, wound, the. pla&,. 
keeping very .quiet. In eitherpase they-are unable .tp. itg i 
job properly ; they are npt jraifing.enough 
ing. enough guenjlla% ; add hiding a,w%y .enoiw 
ripe and ammunition fofithe big unit# tp u*?wh.. 
back through the area. The, big uniaknpwfmm 
tung that theselocal officials providtthg water,in V.,. 
swim. But the local officials depend jUst as wuch t in,t 
on the protection of the big units : vwitboutit, tjf 
eventually going to get caught. The achievement p(j 
year, in substantial areas of South yi&naitt,. bap j 
keep the two apart. The high command jn Hanoi ; 
let them be kept apart Indefinitely.'. - ’ \ 

So the early part of next year is liabie,tp. bc.a tests 
Nixon’s ability to end the war hy, jetting go v of it, yerv 
slowly. There are people who,'believe tut ; the tinjbtS U.t 
A merican, withdrawal is irrelevant; that tlveeffort 
anyway, and Mr Nixon knows it ; and that he ( i» jurt pitting 
off thecompktipn of the withdrawal, £hfl thp x L 
subsequent collapse of South] Vietnam., until after, 
election. It may turn, out. Ukje. that. But the commi y 
not seem to feel at alt confident that it wjjl. The btti 
of their propaganda against Yietn&muation appears 
quite genuine. If thpy are sending a large number of a 
south to challenge it next year they will be demonstra 1 
their dislike of it. And if they are not—if Mr Nixon ipiiiyj# 
optimists are right about those infiltration figures—the^ poljcy 
of Vietnamisation..has started certain processes in ¥ ‘S^i*h 
Vietnam that may make it/much harder for them tb fim- 
lenge it later on. The. Vietnam war is.a long-distance 
and it is not only Mr Nixon’s lungs that.are pumping., j, 




A War We Could Help to Stop 

The military stalemate In. Nigeria, is solving noting,, and however thenjwt 
round of fighting goes the end may still be much the seme > , 



No change. That was the Fordgn< Secretary’s message to 
the Houk ci Commons on Tuesday about British policy on 
the Nigerian civil war. The new interest of the Tories, and 
their sending of Lord Carrington both to General Ojukwu’s 
Biafra rand to Nigeria, had moved Mr Steward to send Mr 
Foley, his parliamentary under-secretary, to. sec General 
Gowont But t\yo and a half years after t the outbreak of 
war, with perhaps i million dead and the conflict scarcely 
nearer resolution,^Mr Stewart still felt there was no need 
for a change in policy. 

There are two questions that, must be asked .about. this 
war. One ir what the shape of Nigeria will be ip, say, ten 
years* timers’The other b how. this will be affected by the 
present British policy/ Crystal^gaairig is full of haaard^ but 
some predictions can/be made. One is that General Qjukwu 
fe rnffikdly to win a military victory or even; recapturemuch 


of the territory .Biafra has lost since 1967. This m^pis t!^ 
the state of Siafra, were it to attain independence any 
circumstance other > than tfte break-up of the remainder of 
Nigeria, would be a speck on the map with .no, coastline ajad 
insufficient , land to support a population of 9 million people* 
It would also have only very limited natural resources— 
most of thr oilfields lie beyond its present , limits—and |t 
would be entirely at the mercy of the country surrounding 
it, Nigeria* v t 

A possible alternative is that of an outright Nige^p 
military victory, although atthe rnq*ncjtt this looks k 
unlikely as ,a Bjafrap one. Iftijey did win* there woidd bc 
two courses open to the Nigerians; a.total and.pmmq^l 
mppmmm <4 £it Biafran%, or some sort j pf . corhpmim^ 
On |h& Ibos 

cerfainly have to be g^ven a homeland 


i8 


than the| East-Central state that wds allotted to them in the 
1967 ea!ve-up. And if the war were not to begin all over 
again inf a few months, tfheir state would have to be given 
a considerable measure of autonomy. Since security rather 
than irdependence has always been uppermost in their 
minds, this would most! probably have to include an 
independent police force. This analysis of the likely conse¬ 
quences of the two extreme possibilities—outright Biafran 
victory; and outright Nigerian victory—therefore leads to 
much die same conclusion : an Ibo state with some degree 
of contfol over its own affairs but heavily dependent on 
Nigeriaj Given that an inconclusive outcome to the war 
is far nore likely than either of the extremes, and further 
that tlings will not remain static in the rest of Nigeria, it 
is fair © say that in ten years* time the constitutional arrange¬ 
ment q the country will probably be that of a confederation, 
or something that may not be called a confederation but 
will loik like one. 

So tow can the policy of the British Government affect 
this ? in the long term, very little or not at all. But it may 
be wuhin the Government’s power to hasten the end or 
extend the duration of the war. Mr Stewart insists that 
we hare done all we can ; he argues that this is an African 
problem that must be solved through the Organisation of 
African Unity. But, although it is certainly to be hoped 
that Imperor Haile Selassie’s current efforts to bring about 
a peffce conference will prove fruitful, Britain cannot both 
suppV Nigeria with arms and claim that the problem is 
a pireiy African one. By continuing to send arms to one 
side, while not trying to secure an international arms 
embargo, the Government has made itself unpopular with 
a vjtry large section of British opinion. This is, after all, 
not a war in which any really fundamental western interests 
are involved. And at the same time the Government 
hat' manifestly failed to achieve its ends. British interests 
ha/e not been safeguarded—the flow of oil has now 
dvindled to a trickle—and the end of the war has been 
biought no nearer^ Apart from South Africa, Rhodesia and 
Portugal, the only country whose interests are apparently 
served by the continuation of the fighting is Russia. It 
may be that a total embargo on arms supplies to both 
ades canrlot be achieved. The Government says that the 
Russians have been asked if they will stop sending weapons, 


Ttifl ECONOIttST 

and have refused ;.and it .must be said that if that, is 
the end of the British supply may have relatively,little 
on the war. But the Russians* obstinacy has not yet 
tested in public. Until it has, in the United Nations qi 
elsewhere, the Government’s claim to be entitled to go 
on sending British arms is unjustifuble. 

A re-examination of British policy, while it would not 
in itself stop the war, might help to bring the two sid& 
together. Britain still exercises more influence in Lagos than 
any other nation, but so far this influence has been used only 
on minor issues. It is unlikely that the cessation of the 
arms supply to Nigeria would be seen by angry Africans 
as the sanctioning of secession in every state in Africa. 
Potential secessionists do not wait for British permission 
before they take action. The very continuation of the war in 
Nigeria does more harm to the whole African continent than 
any other current event. The aim of British policy should be 
to use the power embodied in the arms supply—and the threat 
of its cessation—to move the Nigerian government towards 
negotiations in which it would accept a large degree of Ibo 
autonomy. Africa would take that. 

Now that General Gowon has said that the federal gov¬ 
ernment does not wish to exploit daylight relief flights for 
military purposes, the Red Cross should renegotiate an 
agreement with both sides together. If this cannot be done 
Mr Wilson is right to pursue Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s sugges¬ 
tion that British helicopters should fly food into Biafra from 
aircraft-carriers offshore. Any easing of the food problem 
would remove both the temptation for the Nigerians to 
believe that Biafra can be starved into submission, and 
General Ojukwu’s ability to use starvation as a weapon 
to win support abroad. The way might then be clear for 
peace talks, where the difficult question of security, not just 
for Ibos but for Eflks and Ijaws and other minorities, can 
be discussed. This war is about security, and it no longer 
looks as if it will be won for either side on the battlefield 
alone. It is because Biafra has held on that it is in any 
position to negotiate now, but its strength is precarious. If 
Nigeria were to impose itself militarily it would still face a 
prolonged guerrilla war and a continuing Biafran identity 
that the war itself has formed. The way out of stalemate 
is negotiation. It is time everybody, including the British 
Government, acknowledged this. 



Talks about Talks about What ? 

Russia wants the west to acknowledge the status quo in eastern Europe. 
Well, but what's in it for Willy Brandt and the rest of us ? 


Down in the central European forest something has stirred, 
all right. Two weeks ago Herr 'Brandt’s new west German 
government signed the nuclear rton-proliferation treaty. On 
December 4U1 this was acknowledged as a “ positive ” move 
by Russia and its Warsaw pact allies, in the statement they 
issued after their Moscow summit meeting. That statement 
was Seen in Bonn as opening th<t way to the bilateral cast- 
west ’ contacts so long sought by the west Germans and 
feared by the east German regime headed by Herr Ulbricht. 
On December 5th the Nato foreign ministers praised west 
Germany’s bilateral approaches to Russia add other east 
European Countries, and specifically its appeals for agree¬ 
ments mutually renouncing any rfesort to force. On the 7th 
Moscow accepted the proposal folr discussiohs about such 
ah agreement originally made by Bonn in 1966 and renewed 
last month by Hot Brandt, who had then suggested starting 


talks on December 8th. On the 8th the talks duly started, 
with Mr Gromyko reported to be in an apparently friendly 
mood. 

These developments raised hopes in Bonn that the Poles 
could soon be drawn into a somewhat similar dialogue, and 
(hat even Herr Ulbricht would in rime have to modify 
his intransigence. Bilateral “no forte” pacts may seem 
pretty insubstantial things, but for Herr Brandt there could 
be real meaning in the conclusion of such a pact with 
Russia, which last year, both before and after invading 
Czechoslovakia, made play with a claim that the “ enemy 
states” articles in the United Nations charter might 
entitle it to intervene" in west Gennan affairs. And his 
Chances of improving relations with the east European states 
will be better if, a* now appeal* Hkdy; the east Europeans 
do ndt make progress in this direction tightly conditional 


It could happen to YOU. Don't be fooled! 

Fire can wreck your business and your property. 
Most conventional 'paint film spreads flame* 

But NOT T*itfionox flame-retardant paint'. 
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The Soviet press' 

■ flffg "terms: 
dramatic i en«»w» 
wh«therin.N*to or'~ 


has 'been nUrk^y' ltfkm^ abbqv t&Aopening of talks 
(although the I*oBah publky i9«^injly eaough, has been 
told aboyt It). ^ Rus^arS* Wead, busy warning 

the east Europeansi that draw them ■■jj&fa ^"Europe or cdwkjfe.- 

mto economic dfflendencer And last ; wedt, whether by. pS^i, acc^abhn; W^^ii 
(teimi or mer^% a?» ■*£«* timing, Moscow pro, offef is a more practical approach, 
video a singularly apt ranapde? that it is not the . friendly - ^ 

Mr Gromyko who shi^es theforelgn policy that he executes. 

His predecessor and fprmer' master, the 79-year-old Mr 
Molotov, suddenly reappeared, after la years in various 
shades,of eclipseaiwl disgrace, among the efrinent Soviet 
figures attending Marshal Voroshilov’s last rites. If. any 



which the vaM^tss 


ajpproai 

problems of European security would be. tackled 
gress is mot*- likely to be achieved by chot*^ 
instance the mea|a most suitable for the subjaft . 
not reject the idea of a general conference's’ 
cussions and negotiations yifcld enough /progress t^jiis 
holding one. But the 


progress tffijptff. 

- - .._„„„ , , r jq £ tendon* and rertSBrali^yl^ 

demonstration were needed ofRussfan readiness to switch • barriers would mainl y be dotti along the road totl&^&t- 
diplomatic signals overnight, this particular face from die ferehce, not at it. : 

stalhiist past ^ould have Walutaiy to one andall. &n* *eps along that road can be'taken Withoutld ^: 

Whatever Mr Molotovs precise present standing: may be, ^ 5tatcs f Britain and France have alre^ntfk 

he must have relished the oppwtpnity to break surface mnvM „„ iwi;„ tm. tho w«t 

just when Russian foreign policy has once again given prom¬ 
inence to the project which he originally launched in 1954 : 
the call for an all-European conference on “ European 
security.” When he sent out that first call, he made no 
mystery about his aims, which were to get the Americans 
out of Europe, liquidate' the Atlantic alliance, make the 
division of Germany permanent, and ensure Russian mlljir 
tary domination of a Europe in which west Germany would 
remain disarmed. It was all too obvious, and it never got off 
the ground. 

Since then, there has been a great change of style in 
the presentation of Russia’s European security conference 
project, but even now it is^still a little too obvious. It 
would enhance the status of the Ulbricht regime. It would 
imply that the invasion of Czechoslovakia was a closed book. 

It would highlight divergences among the western allies rather 
than those of the east Europeans. The Russians could hope to 
turn western minds towards thoughts of relaxation (and in 
particular American minds towards withdrawing troops 
from Europe) ; and to formalise acknowledgment of the 
east European status quo, even to some extent of the 
Brezhnev doctrine by which Moscow claims the right to 
smack down dissidence in Prague or in other capitals of 
ostensibly sovereign states. They would also seek, through 


thefirst moves on Berlin. This week the west Gemu^ttk^- 
startedtalking both with the Russians and,' 
trade artdendfowith the Poles. A push from Motfeow may 
yet impel Herr tflbrichf intoan early dialogue withBonn. 
Given some mov^eht at aH : these points, the! Oder-Neisse 
issue could be settle^ more quicklythan has been thought* 
The Natp suggestions of talks about freeing east-west move¬ 
ment of people and information have. a relatively long-term 
nature and might, indeed, be featured, Qfl the agenda of 
a general conferee. As to the proposals for baianced force 
reductions in which Nato has sought to interest the Russians 
since June, '1968; these should be praised both for,|heir own 
sake and as a test dfe Soviet sincerity about reducing tension ; 
but it would Jxj Unwise to expect early results. Russia is 
at present—one k year after judging it necessary to send its 
tank divisions into Czechoslovakia—even more nervous about 
withdrawing troops from Europe than about letting /the-; 
east Europeans make their own contacts With‘ th^. : 
and for similar reasons. v A 

',1 ‘J?‘f >' 1 

In the end, true European security can rest only on 
arrangements that the peoples of central iuid CkSterh Europe 
can accept, not on forcibly imposedones,* It is with that 
still distant goal in mind that the immediate problems 
Should always be approached. Essentially, the diplomatic 
explorations that the members of Nato now envisage are 


tp be made without catastrophic upheavals. It may turnout 
that Moscow is still blind to this perspective ; if so, 

little or no progress will be possible. We can’t And ou$ unless ‘ 
We do some exploring. 


the conference, to whip back into line those ea« European . mcant to discovcr to what the Soviet i eaderah jp ^ 

governments that have worned them by gettmg into private ^ itself to recognisc ^ rca i ity , and it> own intt^tg, 

talks with some of the smaller non-communist European. ^ | a co urse Sat would permit the necessary trtgfen 
states, notably m the group of nine—now enlarged to 14— f - - 7 

which has maintained contact since 1965. 

Just because of this obviousness in Russia’s it 

cannot expect to obtain a conference in the first half of. 
next year, as was proposed by the Wallow pact govern¬ 
ments at their Prague meeting on October glst./As^ the 
Foreign Secretary said last week* after thc Nato inteikers 
had met, no member of Nato rejects the idekofa conference 
if the timing, the agenda and the attendance arc right; 
but no member wants a conference bashed solely v on the 
Prague proposals, “ which do hot deal with the funda? 
mental security problems of Europe.” The Rusaiahs must 
face the fact that the only kind of European security con* 
ference they can get will be a conference:that tackfes the 
problems of secumy in Europe. This bthet 

things, American and Canadian partidjin^^da^^ 

It means that Russia must make good My;. Ght^yWk sug^ 

Mlridn in jufy <A practical dipctWsign' of thc Rcrt^ mj^ 

:' It/Weaw. i gWM 'Seal cl 
srill fairly' o^*cbrtJntentioo*/Mdch' of tbift; 

; t^ke bilateial4omu.. Aod . them is at " J 
/flterr BrjUMf^yiew thuj if a EtfropeaQ 
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in our language. 
An operation see: 
across the world. 


If, as they say, one picture is worth ten thousand 
words then Eidophor® saves communicators a great 
dead of time and breath. Eidophor is CIBA’s large- 
screen television projection system which enables a 
whole auditorium of doctors to sit in on an important 
operation. 

CIBA recognises the growing problem of com¬ 
munication in our fast-moving, technological society. 
We can now beam information right around the world 
by communication satellites—with essential parts 
encapsulated in CIBA epoxy resins, and CIBA is also 
helping to develop EVR, a teleplayer designed to 
transmit pre-recorded cartridges onto a domestic 
television set. These programmes will be reproduced 
on film by Ilford, a new member of the CIBA group. 

CIBA comprises 66 companies in 36 countries. Wc 
hold some 24,000 patents in more than 100 nations. 
Our interests range from satellites to photochemicals, 
from carbon fibres to cydpaliphatics. Because CIBA’s 
research is worldwide, language is no barrier, just 
another means of communicating ...like Eidophor. 
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BRITAIN 


Too many school prizes 


In England, children used to be examined 
in order to select schools for grants. Then 
they were examined in order to select 
pupils for schools. Now, in areas where 
the 11 -plus has been completely abolished, 
no child at a maintained school is obliged 
to take any external exam throughout his 
schooldays. But an increasing number do. 
This is of course largely because selection 
in the education system (as well as outside 
it) reappears the minute a child leaves 
school, and because more schools are 
capable of coaching more children to 
compete. But it is also because of a new, 
and perfectly sensible, theory that exams 
should exist for encouragement Whence, for 
example, the introduction of the Cer¬ 
tificate of Secondary Education in 1965. 
This has been a great success, despite 
initial difficulties in publicising its 
existence. It is now taken by over 100,000 
pupils a year. But the latest brainchild of 
two working parties of the Schools 
Council and the Standing Conference on 
University entrance, which if accepted by 
these parent bodies will come into effect 
by the mid-seventies, is a less happy 
product of this enlightened theory. 

The difficulty is that the joint working 
parties had the admirable intention of 
solving all the problems at once. One 
problem is that there is a general unhappi¬ 
ness about the way university candidates 
are selected, because it enforces early 
specialisation, in a way unique in western 
Europe, in order to get good results in the 
General Certificate of Education advanced 
level exams. This, combined with the 
swing from science analysed by the 
Dainton committee last year, has led to 
a demand that sixth form studies should 
be made more general. 

So the pendulum has swung back to the 
idea, which was knocked on the head with 
the abolition of the old school certificate 
exams, that candidates for public exams 
should have to take them in certain 
subjects, or at least that their choice 
should be restricted. The joint working 
parties have therefore come up with the 
idea of an exam midway between the 
existing ordinary and advanced level of 
the General Certificate of Education, 
which would be a single subject exam but 
which as a qualification for higher educa¬ 


tion would have to be taken in five 
subjects. The choice of these would be 
restricted so that it would be impossible 
to avoid doing either mathematics or a 
science subject, or to avoid doing either 
English or a foreign language. And since 
Mr Crosland’s binary* policy of a dual, 
separate system of higher education is now 
out of fashion, this would have the added 
bonus of providing a uniform qualifying 
exam for all levels of higher education— 
in polytechnics, colleges of education and 
technical colleges as well as universities. 
There would also be a new further 
examination, much the same as the 
present A level GGE, which could be 
taken the following year, at about 18. 

At the same time, this Q level would 
be expected to act as a sort of advanced 
level CSE. (Like the CSE, it would be 
graded, not a pass/fail exam.) That is, 
just as the CSE is a godsend to teachers 
at their wits* end what to offer to all the 
15-year-olds who will be in school after 
1971, so the Q level is supposed to be a 
lure that teachers could hold out to the 
middle range of children to persuade them 
to stay on a sixth or seventh year. From 
this point of view, the gap between O and 
A level is uncomfortably large. 

The difficulty is that it almost certainly 
is not large enough to squeeze in another 
exam. In order to prevent children having 
to do public examinations three years 
running, the working parties’ joint state¬ 
ment suggests that O levels would become 


redundant for candidates for higher 
education. One danger is that the whole 
house of cards would slip one storey down¬ 
wards. Q levels would become as common 
as O levels, O levels would take the place 
of CSE, and the successful CSE experi¬ 
ment would be debased. The demand for 
further education, on the basis of leavers 
with two A levels, is already way above 
that estimated in the Robbins report in 
1963, and projections for 1981 by 
the Department of Education have re¬ 
cently been revised upwards by nearly 40 
per cent. Towards the end of the 1970s, 
the higher education age group again 
begins to increase ; any further large in¬ 
flation of demand, by lowering of the 
necessary qualifications, could be a 
disaster. 

If, to avoid this possibility, the Q level 
is carefully kept way above the present 
O level, it is hard to see how it could be 
much use to the teachers of middle ability 
children, even as a single subject exam. 
Of course from their point of view the 
more variety the better ; but the example 
of, say, the French proliferation of public 
exams, is not encouraging. And there is 
another danger here of penalising bright 
children in small schools, especially girls' 
schools, with an acute shortage of mathe¬ 
matics and science graduates. 

The joint working parties say they 
would like the Q level to be backed by an 
attestation of broad studies up to the age 
of 16, as part of the entry requirement to 
higher education, and this is sensible. But 
it is a different matter to force all candi¬ 
dates for selection for higher education, 
however carefully the choice may be kept 
as wide as possible, to be examined m 
subjects for which they may well have 
had rotten teaching. The schools are not 
yet ready. And there is a quaint contra¬ 
diction in the present trend in education 
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that while seven-year-olds should be 
encouraged to study what they like, 
17-year-olds should study what they are 
told- Any aspiring sixth form power 
activist could have some fun with that. 

Murder 

Mr Callaghan's 
nettle 


Mr Callaghan * has, after all, decided to 
grasp the Sandys nettle before Christmas. 
The Home Office analysis of murders from 
1957 to 1968 was published over a month 
ago. The idea was that this should be 
allowed' to sink in (its figures are much 
more favourable to the abolitionist cause 
than the crude totals, although, as usual 
with detailed statistics, anyone can find 
what they are really looking for) but that 
the revolutions necessary to make Mr Syd¬ 
ney Silverman’s 1965 abolition act per¬ 
manent should be taken as soon as possible, 
to get the issue decently buried long 
before the general election. But Mr Callag¬ 
han has delayed tabling the Commons 
motion until this week : a similar one 
was tabled in the Lords and they will both 
be debated next week. 

The hefty opinion poll majorities 
against abolition (though quite what they 
are for is not at all clear), and Mr 
Duncan Sandys’s monster petition, make 
it very plain why the Home Secretary 
is keen to act fast. Any abolitionist MP 
—in particular, after that party’s vote at 
its conference this summer, any Tory 
one—should be profoundly grateful. But 
Mr Callaghan’s Tory opponents are argu¬ 
ing that it is quite wrong for them to 
have to vote now, rather than next sum¬ 
mer when a fourth year’s post-abolition 
statistics will be available. The logical 
answer to this argument is that the 
experimental period should be consider¬ 
ably extended. It is ridiculous to claim 
that four years’ figures are much better 
than three, but not so ridiculous to make 
this claim for, say, 15 years’ figures, care¬ 
fully studied. But another experimental 
period would be likely to cause exactly the 
same problems of timing as this one has: 

It is impossible to pick a moment that 
would be certain not to be bedevilled by 
elections or freak figures. 

Mr Callaghan, on the other hand, is 
concerned to limit the choice to one 
between abolition and the 1957 Homicide 
Act, which would come into force again 
Next July if the 1965 act is allowed to 
lapsk. This is Mr Callaghan's trump card, 
since no one liked the 1957 act, and 
dissatisfaction with it contributed sub¬ 
stantially to the abolitionist movement. 
This distortion of the argument is fairly 
justifiable ; no One has come up with pro- ' 
posals for a limited use of the death 
penalty that avoids the defects of the 1957 
act, and it is quite probably impossible 
to do so. 

Unless the Tories succeed In turning it ' 
anti-Callaghan battle* next week’s 


result in the Commons will depend on a 
less predictable free vote. But a lot of 
the interest is centred on what will hap¬ 
pen in the Lords. It took a lot of their 
courage this summer to stand up to Mr 
Callaghan, albeit fruitlessly, over parlia¬ 
mentary boundaries, and the Lords find 
it hard to sustain enthusiasm for mixing it 
with the Commons. But the 1965 act 
lays down that it will lapse unless Parlia¬ 
ment determines otherwise by affirmative 
resolutions of both Houses ; it may be 
that some of the Lords see this as another 
occasion on which to defend the rights 
and opinions of ordinary people. But the 
common touch, even for much more 
reputable causes than this, has never 
earned the Lords much gratitude. 

Paddington Hospital 


The real fault 



Good wilt needed, not paint 


In July, 1967, a boy, nearly eight years 
old, was sent home from school one 
Friday complaining of abdominal pain 
and was seen promptly by his family 
doctor who advised his father to take him 
to Paddington General. At 9.30 p.m. a 
surgical registrar decided to operate 
because the boy was still complaining of 
pain. From abouf midday onwards the 
following day his condition gradually 
deteriorated, and he died at 8.30 on 
Sunday morning. The cause of death was 
established as an overwhelming * virus 
infection; which the boy Was already 
incubating when, he eqtarfed hospital and 
which was not attrithitable to anything 
that happened to Rim in hospital. Nor 
could any treatment have been,jrfjective. 
Why, then, has the report of commit¬ 
tee of inquiry into fits' death* appointed 
in January* 1969; caused $u#i a nets ? 

The first caupe /for; < >conc^^i| that 
18 months f.jcAaitd before Inquiry 
was. set up. In $1 e meantime, hit again 
after an unnec&sttty delay, me regional 
board had carried out its own investiga¬ 
tion and had exonerated the hospital and 
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' its staff from blame. Since the indCpendtftt 
inquity now believes -the regional $hard 
investigation to have, been/ wrong ^on at 
least two points of fact, its report under* 
'lines the case for inquiries to he 
undertaken by people unconnected with 
the hospital authorities concerned. 

A second, and more important, cause 
for concern is the use to which the report 
is being put. Among the criticisms it 
makes are that the children's ward was 
badly laid out for the purpose of super¬ 
vision and was in a bad state of repair. 
Apart from the sister, the quality of die 
nursing staff in the ward at the time is 
said to have been “ not good.” The house 
surgeon on duty throughout the Saturday, 
until the boy died, had too man^ patients 
to look after. These criticisms have been 
taken up as providing one more instance 
of the health service’s need for more 
money, and doctors, in particular, will 
assume that if more money were available 
nothing else would need to be done. 

But the state of affairs disclosed in the 
committee’s report arises much more from 
faults of management and of attitude than 
from a shortage of funds. Nursing recruit¬ 
ment at the hospital has improved since 
the appointment of a new matron, and 
so has teaching o>f the student nurses. In 
addition, the demarcation between the 
general and orthopaedic surgical staffs 
have now been blurred to enabje two 
house surgeons to be on duty at night and 
at weekends. These reforms have not 
needed more money. Unhappily the most 
telling criticism made in the report 
appears to have been ignored. The boy 
was admitted as a surgical case and 
remained the responsibility of a consultant 
surgeon after his condition ceased to be 
surgical. But the surgical registrar on duty, 
appealed to twice by the house surgeon, 
decided not to see the boy himself and 
only advised calling for paediatric advice 
three hours before he died. 

The senior level of the medical pro¬ 
fession is not,, in fact, seen at its best in 
this report. It shows up interspecialty 
backbiting, paediatrics, like geriatrics, 
being regarded as a second-class career. 
It shows that consultants, while insisting 
on being the only permanent career grade 
in the hospital service, may still fail to be 
consulted in a difficult case. It shows up 
an astonishing callousness in the ortho¬ 
paedic consultant, who told the inquiry 
that the boy’s death “ helped him as a 
lever to improve the lot ” of his own house 
surgeon. It is this sort of attitude that 
gives ground for concern, not that Pad¬ 
dington General could llave done with 
some more money to paint a ward. 

By-elections __ 

Swing steady 

Amid last week’s snowstorms, the .Con¬ 
servatives duly captured Wellingborough 
With a -net swing of 9.7. per ceqt against 
Labour, or* aturaout that was about four- 
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fifths of what it had been at the last 
general election. And they duly held 
Louth with a net swing against Labour 
of 14.3 per cent, on a turnout that was 
about three-fifths of what it had been last 
time. Labour has trotted out the usual 
excuses: the results were 6a*ised more by 
Labour abstentions than by positive 
enthusiasm for the Tories. There is some 
sign of this lack of positive pro-Tory 
enthusiasm in the fact that the Liberals 
slightly increased their sizeable (nearly 
18 per cent) share of the poll at Louth ; 
while at Wellingborough, which has 
not got any coloured immigrants, an 
unknown sub-postmaster from North 
London visited the town for four days to 
campaign against coloured immigrants, 
and won 5.8 per cent of the poll. If Herr 
von Thadden’s neo-Nazis had secured 
that sort of vote in west Germany, it 
would have caused an international crisis 
of confidence. 

No doubt in a general election Labour 
would win back some of its present 
abstainers and some of the present errant 
nut vote. But in the six English by- 
elections in the past six weeks, the net 
swing against Labour has ranged between 
Islington’s 9J per cent and Louth's 14^ 
per cent. Any swing above 4 per cent will 
return a Conservative Government at a 
general election. Labour's pleasantest 
memory just now is that the two by- 
elections in November, 1965, were still 
showing a fractional net average swing to 
Tory; then in late January, 1966, a by- 
election at Hull North suddenly showed a 
4J per cent swing to Labour (just about 
the 5 per cent tumround in swing that 
Mr Wilson wants this time), and the 
Prime Minister dashed straight to the 
polls. But, peering through last week's 
wintry desolation, Mr Wilson could see no 
Hull North. The sound was still of Tory 
sleighbells tinkling through the snow. 

Roads 

The fog-hog 
cometh 


miles now being built, are now covered 
by special fog warning lights signalling 
danger to all who drive past. And well 
over 100 miles of present motorway are 
covered by a computer-controlled network' 
which not only flashes all sorts of warning 
lights but also shows exactly what speed 
the police recommend vehicles should 
not exceed. 

Statistically a motorway is five times 
as safe to be on as other major roads, 
there being only 12 fatal or serious acci¬ 
dents for each 100 million vehicle miles 
on motorways, compared with 60 deaths 
or serious accidents on other roads. But it 
is also true that as an overwhelming 
majority of motorway vehicles are moving 
at speeds much nearer to the legal max¬ 
imum of 70 mph than traffic on other 
roads, when bad weather comes, then so 
too do multiple accidents. The proposal 
by Mr Leslie Huckfield, MP, after the 
Wigan pile-up, that there should be a 
statutory distance between moving 
vehicles on the road is, say the author¬ 
ities, impractical. For not only would 
police have an impossible task proving 
a case, but the last thing that the 
motorway patrols want to do in bad 
weather is to stop cars, and find them¬ 
selves the architects of a multiple crash. 
The scores of prosecutions for dangerous 
driving which followed a large pile-up on 
the M1 some time back did have a 
salutary effect—but only for a while. 

The Ministry of Transport, which has 
already committed somewhere around £1 
million to motorway fog warning systems 
alone, can scarcely be blamed for giving 
their backing to the view that '* ultimately 
the only device possible is the use of that 
old-fashioned thing called a brain.” 

Whitehall 

Parliament—and 
friends 


The Government’s plans for redeveloping 
Whitehall deserve a cautious welcome. 
The proposal is to demolish the buildings 
between the new Ministry of Defence 
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building and the Houses of Parliament, 
including the eighteenth ’ centitfy 
Richmond Terrace, which runs at fight 
angles to Whitehall itself, and the 
Norman Shaw building which usfe£ to 
house the Metropolitan Police head¬ 
quarters. On the site, there is'to be a, new 
building for the Home Office, designed 
by the Ministry of Public Quildmg and 
Works, costing about £37 million and 
incorporating a post office and a police 
station, as well as shops and restaurants. 
Between the new Home Office and Parlia¬ 
ment, there will be a parliamentary 
annexe (which has been discussed ever 
since the.second world war). 

There are also plans to build a tunnel 
costing £16 million to take she north- 
south traffic which goes through Parlia¬ 
ment Square at the moment. The 
Ministry of Public Building and Works 
believes that this should reduce the 
volume of traffic in Bridge Street by 35 to 
40 per cent. God, public inquiries and 
trade unions willing, the whole scheme 
should be finished by 1976. 

Reactions to the proposals have been 
redictable. The Greater London Council 
as announced that the new tunnel does 
not fit in with its traffic plans and has 
suggested—inevitably—that it should not 
have to make any contribution to the 
costs, while the Victorian Society has sug¬ 
gested, sensibly enough, that the Home 
Office could be built elsewhere. Must 
Whitehall always provide a home for the 
ministries that live there now ? 

The new government office will be six 
storeys high and will not be as massively 
out of scale with the rest of Whitehall as 
its ponderously ugly neighbour, the 
Ministry of Defence, with the four office 
blocks jutting out on top of the main 
structure. It will not blend with the other 
ministries in the area, but it should not 
provide too glaring a contrast. The real 
problem is going to come with the new 
parliamentary annexe. Designing a 
building that does not jar with the nine¬ 
teenth century Houses of Parliament or 
twentieth century Home Office is going 
to he difficult. So it seems all the more 
silly to limit the design competition to 
Commonwealth architects only. 


One hundred vehicles crashed in fog on 
one section of the M6 near Wigan last 
Monday injuring 120 people and killing 
three others. The mayhem caused by this 
multiple crash, which also embroiled 
ambulances and fire engines going to the 
aid of accident victims has, quite rightly, 
sparked off a controversy over the road- 
hogs who slash their way down the motor¬ 
ways ignoring dangers brought on by fog, 
ice, snow, or accidents. 

It was a despairing Minister of Trans¬ 
port, Mr Richard Marsh, who said during 
last winter’s fog-hogging “ the only way 
to stop these drivers would be to machine 
gun mem as they go past." Accepting 
tha,t this solution is impractical, most of 
the other plans now being adopted, or 
being proposed, seem doomed to failure. 
For every one of the 573 miles of British 
motorway now in use, and all of the 260 
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Flying you to Scandinavia 
is our business. 








Sportsview. 

This detail from De Stall’s ‘The Footballers’ provides a little spectator sport in itself. 

The artist has omitted naturalistic detail to flag our attention into other areas, where his game is 
played in visual images. In this way he can tell us more than through formal painting. 

De Stag’s work shows the room for invention that lies in the field of visual communication. 

T , n [«cent years, Rank Xerox* has also demonstrated the potential of the visual medium. 

I hrough the development of xerography. A push-button prbeess which reproduces graphic 
information, direct from the original, onto ordinary paper. 

. The I" 0 al ? ne *> av ? orographic methods blow up microfilm, shrink computer 

forms and make old drawings look new. 

More opportunities for innovation lie ahead. Which is why Rank Xerox is committed to explore 
the future of visual communications. 
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the balance of forces has shifted. 
Historians may well describe the ten years 
of gaullism as the decade of illusion. 
While everyone was watching the great 
magician, the props were being changed 
for a new act and a new, German, star. 
Be that as it may, when M. Pompidou 
travelled to The Hague he knew that the 
German chancellor was no “ political 
dwarf ” and, to complicate matters 
further, that Herr Brandt had no need 
of a French proxy to talk to the Russians^ 
What General de Gaulle himself wc^uld 
have done in the present difficult circum¬ 
stances can only be guessed, The few who 
have kept their faith in his magic are 
full of suggestions. He would have 
seized the opportunity of the My Lai 
massacre to tell the Americans to go home. 
He would have made, or rather 
threatened to make, some dramatic 
gesture towards Moscow, which would 
have been sufficient to tame the Germans. 


A merchant's smite behind the hero's beck 

The old order changes, 
giving place to what? 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


What is clear is that President 
Pompidou is not ready for any such move. 
Judging by the new line in domestic 
policy, he may even be moving iii the 
opposite direction. Ungrateful, as victors 
often are, the gaullists seem to forget that 
they owe their survival in the 1968 crisis 
to communist caution, and they have now 
begun to describe the French communist 
party as a revolutionary menace. If such 


A faithful lieutenant merely adapting the 
general’s doctrine to new circumstances, 
or an ungrateful successor betraying his 
heritage ? Take your pick : both theses 
about President Pompidou are keenly 
argued by gauHists themselves. 

The majority, who have switched their 
allegiance to the new president, put the 
accent on continuity. The other day, for 
instance, they could point out that the 
French government had, in good gaullist 
fashion, turned down Westinghouse’s bid 
to take over Jeumont-Schneider and so 
gain control of a good slice of France’s 
electrical industry. And the British 
press, at 'least, saw the general’s ghost 
behind M. Pompidou at the Hague 
meeting last week. On the other hand, the 
minority, the faithful gaullists who 
greeted M. Pompidou’s succession with 
suspicion, saw in the Hague conference 
the confirmation of their worst fears. The 
French president, they argue, had to be 
covered with laurels and artificial flowers 
to conceal his departure from the 
g&ullist line both on European inte¬ 
gration and on Britain’s admission into 
the common market. 

The dispute centres on foreign affairs. 
And a fair verdict is difficult, partly 


because gaullist foreign policy had 
become more myth than reality and 
partly because what reality it had lay in 
ruins at the time of the takeover. (Some 
people even maintain that General de 
Gaulle chose political suicide last April 
because he was aware it could no longer 
be repaired.) For this reason the tran¬ 
sition is ambiguous. This is best shown in 
Franco-American relations. 

The struggle against “ American 
hegemony ” was one of the main planks 
of gaullism. But after the crisis of May 
1968 General de Gaulle was hardly in a 
position to struggle on. He welcomed 
President Nixon’s visit as a convenient 
face-saving device. Nobody can now 
prove that this reconciliation was merely 
a temporary tactical move. But this week, 
just before he left Paris, Mr William 
Rogers could congratulate himself on the' 
further improvement in relations between 
the two countries and give a hint of 
doser military co-operation—and not just 
between the two navies. France is still 
outside Nato. There are, however, many 
ways of getting back into that body. 

Improved relations with the United 
States may be described as a case of force 
majeure . The snag is that in Europe, too, 


tactics develop into a strategy, they are 
unlikely to foreshadow a new opening 
towards Moscow. 

“ After Caesar, Ctsar Birotteau,” 
said one of the rare left-wing gaullists 
whose admiration for General de Gaulle 
is matched by mistrust of his successor. 
Taken literally, the comparison is 
false. The adroit and highly educated 
M. Pompidou bears little resemblance to 
the uncultured perfume merchant im¬ 
mortalised by Balzac. Yet the image 
conveys a more general meaning: the 
rule of the hero is over, the reign of the 
merchant has begun. His gaullist critics 
are not accusing M. Pompidou of a 
sudden conversion to the European gospel 
of Jean Monnet. They are not even 
charging him with opting for a new 
pdlicy. They suspect him of just drifting, 
without a grand design at all. 

The French president has no wish, or 
need, to make any spectacular dianges. 
The general is still around, writing his 
memoirs at Colombey. M. Debit it in the 
cabinet, M. Pierre Messmer, former 
defence minister,un parliament and the 
unlucky M. Couve de Murville hovering 
outside. All of them are watching him. 
M. Pompidou can afford to please die 
ultra-faithful with tome gestures. When 
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M. de Lipkowski, a junior minister, 
annoys Ottawa, the price is not very high. 
And France sticks to its line where 
the pressure is not too strong: its Middle 
Eastern policy is, so far, unchanged and 
the anus embargo on Israel still stands. 

Even on the vital European front M. 
Pompidou will not be an easy customer. 
He will bargain hard over the agricultural 
agreement, resist supranational trends if 
he can, and calculate carefully the bill 
Britain should be made to pay for its 
entry. He will also probably play for 
time so as to allow French firms to carry 
out more mergers. But, in the end, he is 
expected to bargain. Admirers will say 
that France now has a realist at the 
helm ; critics that France, too, is now 
ruled by a government of shopkeepers. 

Britain and Europe 

The knob turns 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Slowly the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity is getting ready to open its doors. This 
week in Brussels the six foreign ministers 
produced a first list of six points on which 
they must reach a common position before 
negotiating with would-be members. 
More significantly, the argument on the 
first of these points, agricultural finance, 
is going in a direction reasonably favour¬ 
able to Britain. 

, There are really two arguments. One is 
about agricultural policy : how does the 
EEC produce the food it wants, and no 
more, at reasonable prices and at a 
reasonable cost in subsidies ? The other 
(which is what the new agricultural 
finance regulation due by December 31st 
will cover) is how the costs of the policy 
are to be distributed. As France rightly 
claims, the two are not legally linked. 
But politically they are : the Italians, in 
particular but not alone, are refusing to 
sign another blank cheque to provide 
unlimited subsidies for other countries' 
unlimited food surpluses. 

There has been little progress on the 
policy argument, apart from theoretical 
agreement that all, France included, are 
against sin and surpluses. The European 
commission's long-term answer, the 

Mansholt plan, which would rationalise 
European farming (and supposedly cut out 
surpluses) remains unadopted. Its 

short-term proposals for cutting butter 
and wheat prices have met little enthus¬ 
iasm even from those, like the Germans, 
who claim to be most keen on cutting 
surpluses. 

There has been a small victory for the 
one part of the Mansholt plan that has 
been adopted, the premium for 

slaughtering dairy cows. The commission 
reckoned that this would eliminate 
500,000 cpws oyer two years. The Ger- 
.mansjay they alone are already in sight 
°LJHk 00 ' The 35Q,ooo-ton mountain 
stocks, already shrinking in the 
^^^^geather, may < not soar upward 


More important for Britain are some 
ideas that are now slowly becoming 
respectable. One is that instead of sub¬ 
sidising all farmers through high food* 
prices—which enrich the rich more than 
the poor—one should fix lower prices and 
subsidise only those who need subsidy, 
preferably to get them off the land 
altogether. This is the theory of the 
Mansholt plan, and it will eventually be 
what is done for German farmers after 
the.mark revaluation. 

A newer idea is that producers should 
bear more of the burden of their own 
surpluses. This can be brought about 
simply by cutting the price at which 
surpluses are bought up, relative to 
normal prices, or by a quota system (like 
the one familiar to British dairy farmers) 
which gives a decent guaranteed price 
up to a certain level of production, and 
a poor one beyond it. Whatever the 
method the result is much the same : 
wanted food gets a good price, unwanted 
food does not. This is hardly a revolu¬ 
tionary concept, even in the community ; 
but it is now getting much wider sup¬ 
port, especially from the commission but 
also from the Belgians and the Dutch. 

What about costs ? The French seem 
likely to carry through their argument 
that one cannot set a ceiling on the total 
cost of the policy in advance. u Start 
with the policy,” they say, “ and then 
see what it costs,” though they add that 
if the cost turns out too high “ then we 
can discuss it.” For Britain a key point is 
whether anything like the Mansholt plan 
will ever be adopted, and, if so, how the 
cost will be split between the community 
agricultural fund and the national 
governments. The commission has sug- 


Six points for Britain 

The six points on which the EEC council 
of ministers agreed this week to reach 
a common position before negotiations 
with Britain are: 

■ Agricultural finance. How will the forth¬ 
coming finance regulation be adapted 
when the community has four new 
members to share the costs ? 

■ The Commonwealth. The main problems 
here are British Imports of New Zealand 
butter and of sugar, under the Common¬ 
wealth sugar agreement, from Mauritius 
and the Caribbean. 

■ Euratom and the European Coal and 
Steel Community. How will the new 
members (and especially the British Steel 
Corporation) fit in ? 

■ The transitional period. How long will the 
new members be given to adapt fully to 
the community system, end what will 
they—and existing member*—have to do 
during this period? 

■ The institutions of the community. How 
will the European commission, council of 
ministers, parliament, court of justice, sod 
so on, be expanded ? How wiH they, 
work ? Will their powers be altered T 

■ The negotiations. Who will negotiate on 

the community's behalf and with what 
powers ? / ; A 

The'six countries'permanent represen¬ 
tatives in Brussels will draw up a report 
on these points—which may be added 
to later— end on the Sterling balances and 
Britain's balance of payments, and. present 
it to the council In early February. . 
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gested that the governments '(whiclr* 
present spend six tinks wh^t;^ trim! 
munity does on the “ structure 9 of 
agriculture) should bear half the ext^ 
cost of the plan. But no answer to these 
questions is yet possible. 

There is firmer and better news on the 
distribution of costs. This is tied up with 
the commission's proposals for the way 
its own budget should, in future, be 
raised. At present it gets, for agriculture, 
90 per cent of the levies on food imports 
plus budgetary contributions from eaplf 
member state according to a fixed 41 
saying what proportion each must 
Similar keys fix the national shares^, 
other expenses. In future, the commift 
sion would like to get all the levies, ptyjjh 
all customs duties, plus a community 
which could, for instance, be a fixed 
share of the value-added tax raised tft 
each country. On top of this it would 
still need budgetary contributions frofh 
the states. 

No country is particularly happy, With 
this formula. The Dutch, whoseTmpctftf 
through Rotterdam swell their custbms 
duties, reckon it would make them pay 
13 per cent of the community's expenses 
though their share of the six countrier 
gross national products is only about half 
that figure. The Belgians have the sazne 
anxiety. The Italians, who are fopd 
importers, are unhappy about paying 
heavy levies to a budget which will still 
be 80 to 90 per cent devoted to agricul¬ 
ture alone and therefore give them little 
back. These three countries, therefore* 
are pushing for some modification that 
would ensure there was a reasonably fair 
distribution of burdens—and, Italy adds, 
of benefits. 

Several formulas emerged this week. 
The Dutch proposed that any country's 
share of the bills should be kept within, 
say, 75 to 125 per cent of its share of 
the community’s gnp. The Germans 
proposed a compromise between gnp and 
the present “ key.” The Italians, coming 
from a poor country, suggested that 
income per head must also be taken into 
account. They argue that one must also 
look where the money is going. Why only 
to agriculture-why not to regional 
policy, for instance ? In other words, 
what about industry in south Italy ? 

Individually, these ideas may all come 
to nothing. The point, for Britain, is 
that the principle is becoming accepted : 
you cannot just saddle one country with 
a disproportionate shafe of the cost 
because it happens to nave particularly 
large imports, least of all if it doesn't get 
a fair share of the corresponding expendi¬ 
ture. Some corrective must be applied. 
And even M. Giscard d'Estaing, signifi¬ 
cantly, agreed that one could ^ usefully 
examine how that could technically be 
done. The EEC's council of ministers 
will be arguing about the new agricul¬ 
tural regulation for most pf next Week. 
When it is settled (if not then, probably 
in early January), Britain's future 
negotiators mould tee something they can 
at least live with. 
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Throughout the world, 
when people talkipolymers 
today, they talkl$R, 

The reason's simple. 

They know that in this rapidly 
expanding and highly complex 
field, ISR has what it takes. ISR's 
mastery in synthetic rubber 
has proved that. 
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Versatile polymers from 
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home and abroad. On time. 

New methods, new materials. 
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Jdgeria-Biafra • 

How final an 
offensive ? 


War reports from Nigeria and Biafra 
contradict one another. From Lagos , 
where there is a blackout on war 
news , a “semi-final” federal offensive 
is reported to be getting under way. 
From Biafra, where propaganda is more 
intelligently handled, it is claimed that 
the federal offensive has been under way 
since the end of October but Has been 
repulsed. There is less contradiction about 
peace news: both sides stick by their 
mutually defeating conditions. 

From our Lagos correspondent 

Even though the federal army is engaged 
on what it terms its “semi-final 
onslaught ” the peace talks barometer 
rose slightly this week. The cause was 
Emperor Haile Selassie's proposal to get 
representatives of the two sides together 
in Addis Ababa next week to “ talk about 
talks ” in the hope of preparing the way 
for a face-to-face meeting between General 
Gowon and General Ojukwu. In Lagos 
federal officials would neither confirm nor 
deny whether they had accepted the 
emperor’s proposal. If, as seems likely, 
they accept, it would spell a step forward 
because they would presumably go to 
Addis Ababa without insisting that the 
Biafran representatives first publicly 
accept the principle of unity. But this 
condition would still be one major 
obstacle to beginning real peace 
negotiations. 

The other major obstacle is General 
Ojukwu 5 s insistence on a ceasefire before 
he personally attends any talks. The 
Nigerians are still opposed to this on the 
ground that it would give the Biafrans 
too great an opportunity to rearm and 
consolidate their forces. The Nigerians, 
indeed, are not in a mood for compromise 
at the moment ; they seem likely to wait 
and see how their offensive develops 
before agreeing to any substantive peace 
talks. 

The Nigerians have imposed a complete 
news blackout on the progress of the 
offensive, and the only news officially 
given out by the Lagos government for 
over a month has been a claim to have 
destroyed two of Biafra's Minicon aircraft. 
But the position seems to be that the main 
thrust is now coming from the 3rd divi¬ 
sion, based on Port Harcourt, which is 
pushing up from the south towards 
Owerri and Uli. Reports of how dose it 
has got to Owerri vary ; but all put the 
Nigerian troops within Howitzer range, 
though no reports have yet come back 
of any shelling of-the town. The ist 
division i* pushing slpwly southwards 
towards Nnewi, General Ojukwu’s home¬ 
town,'and probing Biafran defences in the 
Okigwi area on the north-eastern front 
from where it plans to make a big drive 
south-west. The ist division’s other main 



objective is Orlu, Biafra’s only major 
town apart from Owerri. 

The 2nd division is dealing with guerril¬ 
las on the western bank of the Niger. 
About 30 wounded soldiers a day are 
coming into the military hospital at Benin, 
the 2nd division’s headquarters and the 
capital of Nigeria’s Mid-West state, but 
they may include some ist division troops 
from Onitsha. With the rains now well 
over, the terrain is hardening, and this 
gives an advantage to the Nigerians with 
their heavy weapons. Each of the three 
divisions has received eight new 122- 
millimetre Soviet guns. These can fire 12 
or 13 miles—but they have not yet been 
used. 

From a correspondent in Biafra 

Most observers were sceptical when 
General Ojukwu claimed on November 
4th that the Biafrans were “ infinitely 
better off in firepower than we have been 
at any 'time since the war began.” Five 
subsequent weeks of examination have 
shown his claim to be justified. As always, 
the origin of the newly arrived weapons 
means very little ; they are all of a type 
that could have been acquired by any 
astute amis dealer with a large operation 
in Europe. As always, the question of 


where the monfey for them came from 
remains clouded in mystery. 

In the main the improvement in the 
arms position has been in support 
weapons: heavy machine-guns, artillery, 
mortars and bazookas. Even more 
- important, the BSefran* have now learnt 
hW to use thje$e arms. This stems largely 
from, the excellent. training theij; support 
groupfc ' have been re£ei*$g dicing the 
six-month rainy season from a small team 
of Scandinavian officers acting as technical 
advisers. 

They had to put both weapons and 
skills to use during* the .series of all-out 
attacks launched by die federal army 
from- October- sgnd in six of the eight 
main sectoraof thie front. This, by Biafran 
reckoning,. Constituted the Nigerians* third 
M final offensive” to date. The failure of 
these attacks resulted in substantial 
casualties as the federal infantry ran 
headlong into machine-guns and into 
mortar fire hotter than they had been 
led to expect. The smaH but effective 
Biafran air force is also getting Steadily 
stronger ; Nigerian claims to have wiped 
it out on the ground are just not true. 
There are solid reports that Count Carl 
Gustav von Rosen is sending more 
Harvards, and possibly some jets, to join 
in the air war. 

Wisely, General Ojukwu has not used 
his recent fortune to issue bellicose state¬ 
ments. His attitude towards peace 
remains this winter what it has been for 
more than a year: negotiations without 
preconditions in which the first item on 
the agenda would be the modalities of 
a ceasefire. In a private conversation on 
December ist, when, according to the 
Biafrans, the federal “ final offensive ” 
appeared to be petering out, General 
Ojukwu seemed if anything to be more 
moderate than he was 15 months ago 
when Biafra’s military fortunes were at 
their nadir. Although declining to 
specify the “ certain attributes of 
sovereignty ” that Biafra would be 
prepared to concede to Nigeria “in the 
interests of peace and good neighbourli¬ 
ness,” he indicated that there was nothing 


Less for guns 


The $3 billion cut in the American defence 
budget recently announced by Mr Leird 
represents the first attempt for many years 
by either of the two main powers to stop 
the upward spiral of defence expenditures. 
It is also reported that Mr . Nixon's 
National Security Council has urged the;. 
Defence Department to keep . military. 
spending down by a further $4 billion to 
$8 billion over the next five years. Russia's 
arms budaet has consistently increased 
since 1904 {and 25 per cent of Russia's 
real defence spending, on nuclear war¬ 
heads end advanced weapons systems, 
is not included in the declared budget). 

Now France has followed suit at least 
for 1970. President Pompidou's austerity 
programme will cut next year's defence 
budget way below 1909's record 31 billion 
francs. By comparison Britain and west 
Germany have maintained their defence 
budgets at a more controlled level. , 
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The index Is based on local currency 
figures. The figures for France end Russia 
are based on calender years: for Britain 
and Amarica on the fiscal year. West 
German figures ere based , tor 1969 only , 
on the calendar year. 
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is the coming place. 

On February 1st 
the Singapore Hilton 
brings it closet 


The Singapore Hilton is an exquisite haven of 
Chinese and Malaysian decor perfectly sit¬ 
uated just a short walk from the heart of this 
cosmopolitan island. From your air-condition¬ 
ed room you enjoy magnificent views of this 
beautiful city-state and its famous harbour. 
Dining and dancing in the Roof Restaurant 
transports you to another world entirely, with 
reflecting pools, tropical plants and birds. Or, 
turn the century back by stopping in the 
Harbour Grill for dinner amidst Victorian 
grandeur. 

If you are here on business the Singapore 
Hilton offers you the convenience of a Hilton 
Appointments Secretary, telex, and fully 
equipped modern meeting rooms. 

No matter why you’re here, you’ll want to 
scoop up the free port luxuries in our arcade 
of shops. Start your Far East trip from any 
TWA European gateway to Bangkok, then 
continue to Singapore on Malaysia-Singapore 
Airlines. After February 1st the happiest way 
to enjoy it is at the new Singapore Hilton. 
TPFor reservations, callyour travelagent, any 
Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation Service. 
In the United Kingdom, call 01493 8888. 

— —_ Malaysia-Singapore Airlines 


TWA 

The airlinft that makes you happy. 
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Singapore HiHjon 


More branches 
in Continental 
Europe 
than any other 
British bank 

Lloyds Bank Europe provides directly or 
through its wholly owned subsidiaries 
a comprehensive domestic and 
international banking service in Belgium, 
Holland, France and Switzerland. 

The Bank also has a stockbroking 
subsidiary in Amsterdam. 

Some of the services of 

Lloyds Bank Europe 

Accepting deposits in Sterling, 
Eurodollars or other foreign currencies 
at fully competitive rates. 

Issuing Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 
in Sterling and U.S. Dollars. 

Short or medium term loans in London 
or on the Continent. 

Discounting Foreign Currency Bills. 

Guidance to British companies fishing to 
expand abroad. 

International Portfolio Management in 
Switzerland. 

Head Office: 100 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
AMSTERDAM • ANTWERP • BIARRITZ • BORDEAUX 
BRUSSELS • CALAIS • CANNES • GENEVA • LB HAVRB 
Lit.LB- MONTE CARLO • NICE • PARIS • ROTTERDAM 
ROUBAIX - ST.JBANDELUZ • THBHAOUB • ZURICH 
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that need be regarded as completely non- 
negotiable. But he ga>fc warning that the 
continuing war and famine were lessening 
his own room for manoeuvre. 

Right or wrong, General Ojukwu and 
most of his people stiH believe that a 
reconsideration of policy by Britain 
remains the vital factor in the whole 
situation. He dismissed the Russians as 
a presence whose raison d’etre in Nigeria 
would be demolished by an early end to 
hostilities. He believes that Britain’s fear 
of leaving Russia alone in the field in 
Nigeria is based on a failure to under¬ 
stand the weakness of the Russian 
position in Africa. “The Russians,” he 
claimed, “would never wish to be seen 
standing alone as the sole purveyors to an 
intensely unpopular war while others 
sought peace. It would destroy them 
across Africa after they have spent so 
much time, money and trouble to project 
themselves as desirable friends.” But he 
remains pessimistic about a British 
change of policy. 

Dahomey 

The recordbreaker 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

The military coup on Wednesday was 
Dahomey’s sixth since independence in 
i960—an African record. It came after 
17 months of civilian rule, although the 
overthrown president, Dr Emil Zinsou, 
was himself chosen by the army last year 
after inconclusive presidential elections. 
Though nothing much happened in the 
way of economic progress during the 
period he held office, the people in this 
impoverished west African state did not 
show any pronounced symptoms of 
discontent. It is more likely that Dr 
Zinsou has fallen victim to an internal 
army feud. 

There have recently been three 
attempts to assassinate Dahomey’s chief 
of staff, Colonel Maurice Kouandete, 
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who, according to early reports, is the 
leader of this latest coup. His predecessor. 
Colonel Alphonse Alley, was sentenced 
in October to ten years’ imprisonment 
for plotting to overthrow the government, 
and for the first attempt on Colonel 
Kouandete’s life in July. Colonel Alley’s 
trial was marked by wrangling between 
the civilian court and the military 
tribunal over the procedure, and 
Kouandete’s supporters are reported to 
have been dissatisfied with the lightness 
of the sentence passed on Alley by a 
civilian judge. Both officers were impli¬ 
cated in previous coups. 

The Nigerian war throws its shadow' 
over Dahompy. One of the attempts 
against Colonel Kouandete’s life was said 
to have involved arms smuggled across 
the border into Dahomey from Nigeria. 
Earlier this year, opposition against Dr 
Zinsou was whipped up by Nigerians 
resident in Dahomey who objected to 
the Red Cross airlift into Biafra which 
then took place from Dahomey’s capital, 
Cotonou. Although the operation was of 
considerable financial advantage to 
Dahomey, General Gowon recently paid 
a visit to Cotonou and received a promise 
that the airlift would not be restarted 
without Nigerian consent. Dahomey has 
also been affected by the large exodus 
of aliens from Ghana ; this has resulted 
in an influx of refugees into all neigh¬ 
bouring states. Dahomey itself has many 
professional men and merchants who are 
obliged to emigrate because of the 
restricted job opportunities at home. 

It is not yet known what happened to 
Dr Zinsou, a 50-year-old doctor and 
former foreign minister who entered 
politics more than 20 years ago. After 
the latest attempt against Colonel 
Kouandete, at the beginning of last 
month, he told his people that “from 
now on any person convicted of having 
taken part in a plot with a view to 
putting the government in power in 
difficulty will be shot on the same day 
that his crime is proved.” A law making 
such crimes punishable by death was 
recently passed. It is unlikely that this 
law will be invoked against those who 
plotted against Zinsou himself : at least 
until they, in turn, are toppled. 

Kenya _ 

The old guard 
voted out 

FROM OUR NAIROBI CORRESPONDENT 

Kenya’s government suffered a heavy 
defeat in the elections on December 6th, 
the first since independence. Only 54 
out of 158 elected members survived ; 
among the casualties were five ministers 
and 19 assistant ministers. As had been 
expected, the toll was greatest In the 
undeveloped fringes of the country, but 
even in «tne comparatively wealthy central 
and eastern provinces more than half the 
members of parliament lost their seats. 
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country since the banning last October 
of Mr Oginga OdInga’s opposition Kenya 
People’s Union. The parliamentary party 
had long been divided, but the assassina¬ 
tion in July of Mr Tom Mboya, a Luo, 
tipped the balance towards a small group 
of Kikuyu ministers, a number of whom 
are rumoured to have been connected 
with the oath-taking among their tribes¬ 
men during the summer months. Though 
all of these ministers, known as the 
Kiambu group, have kept their seats, their 
grip on parliament has been weakened by 
the election of a great many highly edu¬ 
cated and articulate ’ new members, 
particularly among the Luo, who deny 
any connection with the old political 
party battles. 

All 15 Luo members are newcomers. 
They swept to power on an anti-govern¬ 
ment wave in Nyanza province which 
claimed three ministers and three assistant 
ministers and spared only two members 
in 23 constituencies. Already some leading 
Luo winners have issued a statement say¬ 
ing they will work together as a group 
within Kanu. They are linked in 
geographical, and in some cases political, 
outlook with leading Abaluhya members 
from the Western province. And 
they have ties with a small 
group of leading trade unionists, 
among them Mr Juma Boy, boss 
of the powerful Mombasa dockworkers' 
union, who is in turn one of the leaders 
of the new group of Moslem parlia¬ 
mentarians from the Coast province. 

Such a grouping of fringe-area interests 
had been mooted immediately after 
Mr Mboya’s death, though it is uncertain 
how closely these interrelated groups will 
work together. All can be expected 
to oppose such moves towards Kikuyu 
hegemony as had been threatened during 
the summer. In particular they will try 
to take the sting out of the tribal 
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rivalries by seeking a greater diffusion of 
development expenditure, so that the 
Bantu areas can no longer be seen to be 
moving ahead at a faster rate than the 
zest of the country. Already sensing this, 
Mr Mwai Kfbaki, the minister of com¬ 
merce, predicted on Monday that the 
government would face “ much more 
lively criticism in the next house," and 
that the new parliament would get down 
to the real issues which, he said, included 
rural development and unemployment. 

No statistics are available for unemploy¬ 
ment, but it is conservatively reckoned 
that at least half of the male population 
lack paid work, and only 55 per cent of 
school-age children actually go to school. 
It is, this lack of jobs, schools, clinics and 
even running water in many areas that 
turned Kenya's voters against so many 
of the old guard and which, in many parts 
of the country, made Mr Odinga’s 
brand of socialism so appealing. 

The-elections, which went on with only 
minor incidents, have for the time being 
taken the heat out of the overriding 
tribal issue. At the same time they have 
provided President Kenyatta, who was 
returned unopposed as head of state, with 
a magnificent opportunity to begin to heal 
the tribal split. He has many port¬ 
folios to fill and many talented Luos to 
choose from. A grand gesture in the 
cabinet could go a long way towards 
bringing the Luo back into the fold of 
national unity and towards laying the 
ghost of Mr Odinga’s Luo-dominated 
opposition party. 

Pakistan 

1 

Conduct becoming 
a gentleman 

FROM OUR PAKISTAN CORRESPONDENT 
After announcing a schedule for national 
elections next year, President Yahya 
Khan has set out to fight corruption. Last 
week he promulgated an all-embracing 
law prohibiting misconduct, inefficiency, 
ostentatious living and engaging in 
subversive activities. To make sure that 
no miscreant escapes through any loop¬ 
holes, misconduct was defined as “ con¬ 
duct prejudicial to good order or service 
discipline or conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman.” The law also imposed a ban 
on the sale or transfer of any property by 
dismissed officials within one year of their 
removal from office. 

Within four days of this new corrup¬ 
tion decree, special messengers served 
suspension orders on 303 high-ranking 
officials, who have been given one week 
to answer charges. These include 38 civil 
servants on the nation’s highest bureau¬ 
cratic rung and 16 top policemen, all of 
whom were pillars of ex-President Ayub 
Khan’s regime. 

While officials have been fearing for 
their jobs* Pakistani politicians have been 
reacting to the president’s election pro¬ 
posals^, Two former chief ministers of 
Easufifcjustan, Ataur Rahman Khan and 


Nurul Amin, complained that General 
Yahya had not answered East Pakistan's 
demand for regional autonomy. But 4 
leader of the autonomy campaign, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, declared himself to be 
satisfied that the new assembly would give 
him a majority which would opt for 
autonomy. No one in East Pakistan today 
dares to oppose his demand. 

The leaders of the pro-Peking and pro- 
Moscow factions of the National Awami 
party had characteristically opposite 
responses to the election plan. Maulana 
Bashani, the pro-Peking leader, declared 
that a referendum should be held on the 
“ legal framework ” in which elections 
would be conducted. The president said 
that this framework should be prepared 
by March 31st on the basis of a national 
consensus as he interprets it. Mr 
Bashani said he would not oppose the 
elections but has not yet decided whether 
he will participate. He also repeated two 
earlier demands that workers and peasants 
should be represented in the constitution¬ 
framing process. 

The pro-Moscow leader, Wali Khan 
from the north-west frontier, welcomed 
General Yahya’s proposals because they 
conceded his demand for West Pakistan’s 
redivision into four provinces. Mr Zulfi- 
kar Bhutto, the leader of the People’s 
party, who recently escaped assassination, 
has urged that the voting age be reduced 
to 18 so that his militant student sup¬ 
porters can help him to victory ; without 
them his strength in East Pakistan is 
negligible. 

There is already a growing feeling of 
alarm in Pakistan that the revival of full 
political activity which General Yahya 
promised from January 1st may start off 
bloody street clashes between the right 
and the left. If politics do become too 
sharply polarised during the next eight 
months, it might be impossible to carry 
out the proposed election schedule. This 
would rally public support for General 
Yahya and against the politicians. 

Gibraltar 

Now it's a silent 
squeeze 


Sr Castiella, whose ten years as Spain’s 
foreign minister were -largely devoted to 
alienating the 25,000 inhabitants of 
Gibraltar, has rejoined Madrid univer¬ 
sity’s law faculty after being replaced by 
one of his chief critics, Sr Lopez Bravo, 
the former minister of industry. Sr Lopez 
has scarcely mentioned Gibraltar during 
his first six weeks in office ; he has, 
however, repeatedly mentioned his desire 
to improve Spaip’s relations with Britain. 

His colleagues in the new cabinet are 
not aU with him : the housing minister, Sr 
Mortes, declared in Algecitas on 
November 29th that the 1713 treaty of 
Utrecht was null and void, but that Spain 
should apply “ even- the harshest ” of its 
clauses to Gibraltar. (The rfauses that, 



Pa/iza (hit) grasps Britain's hand 


on Spain’s insistence, once barred both 
Jews and Arabs from the Rock ?) But 
whereas in October Sr Castiella had been 
busy cutting off Spain’s telephone lines 
to Gibraltar, sending fiery messages to 
U Thant, and preparing yet another 
assault in the UN Assembly, Sr Lopez 
announced last month that Spain had 
agreed with Britain that Gibraltar should 
not be debated in the assembly this year. 

There is, however, no sign that Spain 
is likely to remove the obstacles* to trade 
and movement that have injured the 
economy both of Gibraltar and of the 
neighbouring Spanish region. Sr Lopez 
Bravo may eschew polemics, but the limb 
that Sr Castiella had crawled out on is 
n<?t an easy one to crawl back along. Spain 
must go on footing the bill for its 
“ siege,” which has cost it at least £3 
million a year in foreign exchange. Britain 
must continue to help Gibraltar adapt to 
its new circumstances. On Monday it was 
announced that Britain would contribute 
£4 million towards the new development 
plan for 1970-73, based on the recent 
report by Lord Beeching and Lord Dela- 
court-Smith, which aims at giving 
Gibraltar an economic structure wholly 
independent of Spain. 

This gave visible satisfaction to Major 
Robert Peliza, who in August became 
Gibraltar’s chief minister in succession to 
Sir Joshua Hassan, after elections marked 
by the success of his newly formed Inte¬ 
gration With Britain party. Although it 
'had been laid down in Whitehall that 
last week’s talks would be limited to 
economic matters, Major Peliza also took 
the opportunity of his first visit to London 
as chief minister to expound his plans 
for Gibraltar’s complete integration into 
the United Kingdom. He got no 
encouragement from his hosts about this, 
and it is doubtful whether his IWB party, 
which depends on the support of Mr 
Isola’s group of conservative indepen¬ 
dents in the Gibraltar house of assembly, 
could muster a convincing show of 
eagerness for full integration in a referen¬ 
dum in the face of opposition from Sir 
Joshua’s Labour party. Bufc - the longer 
Spain maintains its continuing siege, the 
stronger Will become the integTatiomst 
movement among the Gibraltarians. 






3,000,000 Btazifian femurs 



or keeping German fashions up-to-date, 
IBM makes the job easier. 


By helping to adapt data processing pro- In addition to scheduling operations and 
grams from all over the world, an IBM in- work loads for 65 factories in 15 countries, 

dustry specialist in Brazil helped make it the computer gives monthly sales analyses 

easier to gather, process and analyse millions on every item'From computer analysis of 

of rural statistics in only four months. this information, the manufacturer is able to 

Now, he helps Brazil use these statistics make sure the styles he. offers are up-to-date, 
to levy taxes according to quantity, value From Brazil to Germany to Britain, IBM 
and ownership of land. And to study new industry specialists are finding new ways to 

ways of increasing food production for a make jobs easier. And the knowledge they 
hungry nation. gain with every new solution increases IBM’s 

In Germany, another IBM industry spe- multinational fund ofexperience. Experience 
cialist helped adapt other programs from \ that can help make your lob easier, too. 
the same" fund of worldwide experience. 

, But this time for a manufacturer of women’s 
clothes. 


IBM 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 



Egypt and Russia 

Camp followers 


One of the more important preparations 
for the Arab summit later this month is 
the high-level Egyptian delegation that 
turned up in Moscow on Tuesday for a 
four-day visit. The group is led by Mr 
Anwar Sadat, one of President Nasser’s 
most faithful colleagues, and includes the 
ministers of war and of foreign affairs. 
It is pretty clear that they want two 
things from the Russians. First, they want 
more arms ; second, they want* Moscow 
to keep its lips tight, at least until after 
the summit, on the whole subject of a 
peaceful way out of the Arab-Israeli con¬ 
flict. 

The summit, scheduled for Rabat on 
December 20th, is taking place on the 
premise that since the search for a political 
settlement has failed, the Arab govern¬ 
ments must jointly prepare themselves 
for a long drawn-out war. This does 
not mean that President Nasser would 
not snatch at a political settlement if this 
elusive quarry appeared within reach— 
honourable reach. It does mean that the 
Arabs have given up expectation, if not 
hope, of a peaceful solution, and are 
therefore looking at the situation in a new 
context. Given the deep divisions in the 
Arab world, the context is confused 
already. From the Egyptian point otf view, 
the Russians would confound the con¬ 
fusion if they spoke of a political solution 
as a practical possibility still. 

The Americans* together with the 
British and the French, have been anxious 
to prevent the Arabs from committing 
themselves to a collision course at Rabat 
by producing a theoretically workable plan 
first. The latest American formula, pre¬ 
sented last October but made officially 
public only this week, is not bad—so far as 
it goes. Since it deals specifically with 
the Egyptian-Israeli impasse, the Jor¬ 
danian and Syrian parts of what is sup¬ 
posed to be a package deal are left in a 
cloudy muddied general principles. And 
there is no suggestion how the plan might 
be enforced^on the countries concerned. 
The Egyptians rejected it; the Israelis 
are now expresling their own distaste. 
The Russians,'after showing the formula 


to the Egyptians, have remained dumb. 
And this, & the summit is to discuss ways 
of war not peace, is what suits the 
Egyptians. 

It is not clear whether it luits the 
Russians. Possibly it is unrealistic to 
expect them to attempt seriously to change 
the situation for the better: they are doing 
too well out of the west’s discomfiture, 
a discomfiture that will continue so long 
as Israel remains in occupation of the 
land it seized in 1967. But while the 
Russians undoubtedly want to maintain 
their influence in the Arab world, their 
prior consideration seems to be to keep 
the situation simmering, not boiling over. 
Boil over it may if the Arabs shout war, 
and war only, at their summit—and if 
the Egyptians succeed in persuading the 
Russians to supply them with the type 
of weapon that will substantially increase 
their striking power. 

Part of Russia’s strength in the early 
days of its emergence on the Middle 
Eastern scene was that, unlike America 
and Britain, it did not attempt to be 
bossy. But the Arabs these days do not 
need a friend that echoes their own 
fatalism. The Russians have trailed the 
Arab governments in their attitude to the 
Palestinian commandos ; their original 
condemnation of the movement has 
changed to the point where Mr Kosygin, 
on Wednesday, could declare his open 
support. But it is now as irresponsible for 
the Russians to follow limply in the Arabs* 
wake towards probable disaster as it is 
for the Americans to limp, vainly protest¬ 
ing, behind the Israelis. 


Israel 

Twenty-four men in 
a boat 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

With, among other things, a war going 
on and a grave economic crisis 
impending, Mrs Golda Meir has been 
pinned down for more than a month 
trying to form national unity government. 
The deadline has hopped forward a day 
but she still hopes to present a bumper 
administer flue-up (one minister for each 


¥ 

five members of the knesset) to the, 
kn^fiet next Monday* ^ /- -v* ; 

By then the country will fl#ve epdured 
a Sabbath television crisis, a religious 
education crisis, a Mapam party crisis, a 
Gahal party crisis, a crisis induced by 
Mr Yigal Allon and now possibly a crisis 
induced by Mr Abba Eban over plans to 
set up an information ministry. As each 
obstacle with a prospective coalition 
partner was overcome, another broke out 
within the ranks of Mrs Meir’s own 
Labour party. So she and her two leading 
helpers Have been kept busy dashing, tp 
and fro putting out the fires. In the 
process concessions have been made on 
all sides and Mrs Mein’s popularity has 
taken a dive. 

Curiously to outsiders, all the crises 
have been over strictly domestic social 
and economic issues. War or no war, it is 
business as .tisual in .Israel and nobody 
misses the chance to spe&k his mirier* 
On matters of war and peace the cabinet’s 
programme is worded loosely enough to 
avert trouble, at least until all the part¬ 
ners are safely in the boat. This amity 
could well break down as sooft as deci¬ 
sions have to be made. 

For the past three months such 
decisions have been held in abeyance for 
at least two reasons. First the retufti'of 
the two Israeli airline passengers Held 
captive in Damascus was dangled over 
Israel’s head for weeks. Now that the 
two men are home, in exchange for 13 
Syrian prisoners, it is clear that this was 
one reason why Israel held its Are on 
several occasions. Second, the election 
and the subsequent cabinet-making had 
a paralysing effect on the government— 
which is still in no shape to reply to the 
latest American formula for peace. But it 
looks like thumbs down to the American 
plan, and a stepping up, by both 
Arabs and Israelis, of military activity. 
Israel’s chief of staff disclosed this week¬ 
end that Israeli aircraft are already 
making free use of Cairo’s airspace in 
broad daylight. 
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Communist Affairs 



You have to keep putting 
fertiliser on the miracle 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


China, always a careful shopper, may have 
been waiting for prices to fall ; but it 
is more likely that China’s wheat buyers, 
like most Chinese officials, were deflected 
from their tasks by the cultural revolution. 
This year, Chinese wheat purchases are 
expected to rise again to an estimated 4.5 
or 5 million tons. On Monday the 
Australian Wheat Board announced a new 
sale of 2.2 million tons to China. 

Nor is it known whether China is 
now producing enough fertiliser to support 
a large-scale miracle rice programme. But 
fertiliser production, along with other 
agricultural support industries, is currently 
receiving strong encouragement from 
Peking; local districts have been told to 
set up small-scale plants to supply their 
own needs in addition to the larger enter¬ 
prises run from the centre. This emphasis 
on local self-reliance makes it very difficult 
to make national production estimates. 
The Chinese themselves probably do not 
have very accurate calculations of the out¬ 
put of small local mines and factories. 
Growth seems to be taking place in a more 
practical fashion than it did during the 
Great Leap Forward in 1958, when simi¬ 
lar tiny plants were set up. But it is 
impossible to tell whether these new 
installations are turning out products of 


China seems to have reaped a good har¬ 
vest this year. The New China News 
Agency called it “excellent” and bigger 
than last year’s. Economists in Hongkong 
who translate Peking’s adjectives into 
numbers, on the basis of what scraps of 
concrete information China gives out, 
have put this year’s grain crop at between 
187 million and 190 million tons corn- 

S ared with their estimate of 182 million 
1st year. Other economists in Washington 
who make estimates based on the same 
bits and pieces came up with a consider¬ 
ably higher figure, as they always do—210 
million tons this year. 

With the harvest comes the annual 


problem of distribution. This problem 
was especially acute during the cultural 
revolution when peasants took advantage 
of the political confusion to increase 
consumption even to the point of eating 
seed grain. Now the Chinese press is 
pounding hard on the theme that 
grain must be conserved, especially in a 
good year. A Red Flag editorial conceded 
that even in this maoist eta material 
rewards are not to be abandoned entirely ; 
communes with a high production of 
grain will be allowed to distribute more 
to their .members than those with smaller 
harv^M But every agricultural unit must 


first set aside a sizeable portion of its 
grain for lean years—or for war. 

In recent years the Chinese have been 
concentrating on expanding the produc¬ 
tion of rice, which makes up 44 per cent 
of the total grain crop. They have 
been pushing rice cultivation as far north 
as weather permits and have been invest¬ 
ing heavily in water conservancy. China 
is now using strains which resemble the 
“ miracle ” rice developed in the Philip¬ 
pines ; this is probably what is meant by 
the “ fine variety ” rice which has been 
sown on over half the fields in some 
unspecified provinces this year. The 
Chinese press also talks about dwarf and 
wind-resistant strains which stand up 
better to bad weather. Experts point out, 
however, that miracle rice needs large 
quantities of fertiliser carefully applied 
and it is by no means certain that com¬ 
mune members can manage this properly. 

One reason why Peking has been push¬ 
ing rice so hard is that it exports rice at 
a higher price than the wheat it imports 
from Canada, Australia and retently from 
France. Wheat purchases dropped during 
the cultural revolution from a peak of 
6.4 million metric tons in 1965-66 to an 
eight-year low of 3.8 million tons last 
year. Foreign wheat traders say that 


acceptable quality. 

In all, the economic situation in China 
has plainly improved since the worst 
days of the cultural revolution. But the 
continuing campaigns against anarchism 
and “ spontaneous capitalist tendencies ” 
indicate that management troubles, not 
to mention absenteeism and black market- 
eering, are still very common. 

Jugoslavia _ 

To each according 
to his capital 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT « 

For about two years Jugoslavia has been 
trying to attract western capital invest¬ 
ment in joint industrial enterprises. It did 
not at first prove at all an easy task. But 
now a new international corporation 
which held its first policy meeting in Paris 
this week, has been set up to foster foreign 
—and Jugoslav—investment in the manu¬ 
facturing, mining, tourist and service 
industries as well as in agriculture hi 
Jugoslavia. Of the new corporation’s 
initial capital, of $12 million, 
million is being contributed by the 
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Expandin 

Northern Ireland? 

Now? 


‘Yes’ says the Rt. Hon. Roy Bradford MP, 
Minister of Commerce, ‘for with our latest benefits 
no other development area can offer so much. 
We have increased by5%our outright investment 
grants for new plant, ' 
machinery and buildings 
to 45%-even up to 50% 
j where suitable employ- 
| ment is created in relation) 
to total capital outlay’. 

Understandably, Northern 
Ireland has been much in the news 
j lately. But three important stories 
have not received much attention. 

One is that, throughout 1969, 
leading international companies 
continued to show their confidence 
in Northern Ireland as an industrial 
base. In the case of Michelin, ICI, 

Courtaulds, Monsanto* Du Pont and 
Radiation, they have done so by in¬ 
creasing theirindustrial investment in 
Northern Ireland. Others, like AEG, 
the giant German electrical concern 
have done so by locating in Northern 
Ireland for the first time. 

The second is that no less than 

199.5% of theproduction in 
iNorthem Ireland factories has pro¬ 



ceeded without any interruption. For 
example, die West German firm, 
Stubbe, reported that in 1969 they 
reached break even point after only 
18 months’ production. ’There has 
been a lot ot publicity over recent 
months about the political situation 
in Northern Ireland.’ say the man¬ 
agement of Stubbe, *but as far as we 
are concerned production has been 
completely unaffected and our only 
story is one of continuing success/ 
And thirdly, during the (Mat 


twelve months, Northern Ireland 
has continued to expand its in¬ 
dustrial training programme. Two 
more £ 200,000 industrial training 
centres have been opened, so that 
there is now a centre in every 
county and the number of training 
places available per head of 
population is now ten times greater 
than in Great Britain. 

The number of employees in¬ 
volved in the recent disturbances 
represented only 0,8% of the manu¬ 
facturing labour force. 

Courtaulds’ Bairns wear knit¬ 
ting subsidiary at Armagh, which 
suffered damage, showed their faith 
in Northern Ireland by reinstating 
production in the same location. 

Northern Ireland provides a 
scheme of free compensation, for 
new projects, against damage 
arising from riot or civil com¬ 
motion, including consequential 
loss. 

Now is the time to look into 
Northern Ireland. No other 
development area can offer so much, 

Start by writing or contacting 
the Northern Ireland Ministry 
of Commerce, 21 Linenhall Street, 
Belfast BT2 8BY. Tel: 0232 34488 
or 11 Berkeley Street, London wi. 
Tel: 01-493 0601/6 



No other development are* can dffer so touch, 
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World Bank (the sponsor of the whole 
project), $3 million by 15 Jugoslav 
banks and the rest by nearly 40 banks 
and finance houses, mainly in western 
Europe. They include three British banks, 
Lazards, Barclays and the Bank of London 
and South America. 

Before the announcement in October, 
14 joint ventures had been registered, 
involving altogether $43 million of foreign 
capital matched by over $120 million of 
Jugoslav funds. 'Most of these contracts 
were with the automobile, chemical and 
metal industries. More deals still await 
approval and registration. The principal 
partners are Italian, German and 
Austrian firms. Western capital has 
taken the form so far either of direct 
financial investment or the granting of 
licences, patents and know-how. 

One deal, made in September, is 
between Zanussi, an Italian firm pro¬ 
ducing household appliances, and the 
Rade Koncar enterprise of Zagreb. Rade 
Koncar, which already supplies large radio 
transmitters to Siemens in west Germany, 
will provide electric motors, heaters and 
other sub-units for Zanussi products. 
Zanussi, which is the biggest producer of 
household appliances in Europe, will 
provide 49 per cent of joint investments 
and look after the marketing of jointly 
produced appliances. 

Now the Jugoslavs are inevitably 
trying to clarify the legal labyrinth for 
the benefit of foreigners. The main snag 
appears to be that since Jugoslav enter¬ 
prises are neither state-owned nor 
privately controlled, but governed by the 
cumbersome and ambiguous “ workers* 
self-management.system/’ foreign investors 
enjoy no property rights in return for 
capital participation. They become 
involved in a joint production venture 
in which they accept joint risks over 
which they have little or no control. 

Theoretically, foreign, businessmen or 
bankers may be represented on the board 
of management, with a vote in decisions 
concerning production methods, cost 
accounting, marketing and technical 
improvements. There is, however, a 
distinct reluctance to appoint anybody 
but Jugoslavs to directorial positions. 
Moreover, decisions taken by the board 
of management are subject to approval 
by the workers* council which also has 
the final say over profit-sharing, hiring 
and firing, management changes and the 
publication of balance sheets. 

Much of the legal detail surrounding 
the import of foreign capital has been 
left either undefined or only loosely 
spelled out and is very much subject to 
private negotiations with individual firms. 
This applies particularly to the length of 
the investment period and repayment con¬ 
ditions. As one bank director admitted, 
capital and profit repayment to foreign 
invertors is ftimly made subordinate to 
export expansion; Although it was origin* 
ally intended tt> earmark' 33 per cent 0 1 a 
an enterprise's convertible earnings for 
the repayment of foreign funds and 


7 per cent. This is one of the major 
complaints of foreign investors. They also 
sniff at Jugoslav accounting ; in an effort 
to remove these doubts the Jugoslavs 
have consulted the west European account¬ 
ants' association. 

Another complaint is that 20 per cent 
of all profits accruing to foreign investors 
has to be ploughed back into the Jugo¬ 
slav economy or deposited in Jugoslav 
banks. An added deterrent to a more 
enthusiastic investment programme 
appears to be—and Jugoslav bankers 
openly admit thi*r-the question of capital 
repayment upon the termination or expiry 
of a contract. This point is left undear in 
the present law: by an oversight, the 
Jugoslavs insist. The laws covering foreign 
investment will probably soon be amended 
so that they spell out in detail the pro¬ 
tection offered to foreign investors and 
establish arbitration courts to represent 
the interests of foreigners in the event of 
a dispute. 


Bulgaria 

It's tempting to 
cook the books 


Two economic scandals involving major 
Bulgarian industries have led to the sack¬ 
ing of the people to blame. The first to 
come under fire were the director-general 
and five leading officials of Pirin, a group 
which includes firms making shoes, boots 
and furs, and its foreign trade agency, 
Pirinimpex. A press report on November 
10th said they had been dismissed because 
of 11 crude violations of planning, state 
and financial discipline.” They had been 
cooking the books, not so much for their 
own benefit but for the benefit of their 
enterprise. They had been claiming the 
large productivity bonuses granted in 
recent years to firms overfulfilling their 
planned taxgets ; but the original taigets 
set by the management had been that the 
productivity rises were largely imaginary. 

Much worse than the sins of the Pirin 
group .were those of the merchant fleet 
group called the Bulgarian Commercial 
Man time Agency. On November 25 th it 


was announced that its chairman, Georgj 
Naidenov, and six directors had been 
sacked. They had been found guilty of 
“crude violations of financial discipline 
as well as of party work, socialist legality 
and party standards.” They were also 
expelled from the party and now face as 
yet unspecified criminal charges. 

This maritime group has now been 
disbanded and its various parts, which 
included shipbuilding, shipping, harbours 
and banks as well as the controversial 
export-import firm Texim, have been 
assigned to different ministries. It appean 
that Texim, a small trading empire, was 
the chief source of the group’s irregu¬ 
larities ,* apart from orthodox export- 
import deals, it organises rfhe sale of 
luxury goods and Bulgarian mineral 
water as well as running a soft-drinks 
factory under licence from Coca-Cola. 

The shipping group’s fate was fore¬ 
shadowed by the party leader, Mr Todor 
Zhivkov, in a speech early in November. 
After acknowledging that it had succeeded 
in expanding the shipbuilding industry 
and given a boost to shipping generally, 
he claimed that it had been only an 
experiment and had now clearly failed. 
Certainly the scandals unearthed in both 
the shipping and the Pirin groups will 
have encouraged the conservatives who 
have all along argued that any degree 
of economic decentralisation would only 
bring trouble. But the advocates of 
Bulgaria’s still very modest economic 
reform programme might argue that the 
country in fact needs more decentralisa¬ 
tion, not less, particularly in fields like 
trade with the west and the developing 
countries, where flexibility and a good 
business sense are essential. 

But tike most other communist 
countries, Bulgaria is desperately short of 
good managers. It is not an easy life. 
There is a vast system of laws and 
regulations, full of dangerous traps for 
those who have to operate it. And the 
pay is not all that good, especially when 
compared with that of the western busi¬ 
nessmen with whom the Bulgarians come 
into contact. Even Texim could not offer 
its bright young men more than a third 
of what they could get by working for a 
foreign business representative in Sofia. 
No wonder that the successful manager 
in Bulgaria is tempted to fiddle. 
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lb feel at home 
in^hshington 
learn one word: 
Sheraton 



The Sheraton-Carlton Hotel and Sheraton-Park 
Hotel and Motor Inn open up the capitol of the 
United States to you. Make Sheraton your head¬ 
quarters for comfort, enjoyment and value. 

For reservations contact your Travel Agent or any 
Sheraton Reservation Office. In London, call 01-937 
9876, telex 261534; in Paris, call 533.51.40, telex 
27181; in Frankfurt, call 29.22.15, telex 4 14115; 
in Tel Aviv, call 445111, telex 033-871; in Brussels, 
call 12.30.78, telex 22.989; in Rome, call 68.66.38, 
telex 61618; in Madrid, call 222 63 57; in Kuwait, 
call 24041; in Caracas, call 32.19.96; In Buenos 
Aires, call 31-6126, telex 012-1184 ITT-LA; In 
Santiago, call 82011, telex 3520006 ITT COM; in 
Jamaica, call 65432; in Nassau, call 2-3301. 

SHERATON HOTELS © 

Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns. A Worldwide Service of ITT 



Evenings that 
memories are made of - 
so often include 

Drambuie 

LIQUEUR 
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Once again a Christmas tree glitters in 
the halls of the American Senate : 
this year it is called the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969. The distinction of lighting 
it up, much coveted by elected repre¬ 
sentatives about to be seeking votes, was 
won on December 3rd by Senator Albert 
Gore of Tennessee. Mr Gore’s success in 
collecting a majority to vote for an 
increase, to $800 from $600, in the 
amount of personal income exempted 
from tax broke a line that had been pain¬ 
fully held and it started a rush. Other 
Senators were quick to move in with 


of money declines and the basic allowances 
remain static, as they have all done for 
years past. But if Mr Nixon wants his 
Budget suiplus in this fiscal year and 
cannot Stop his expenditure growing, he 
has to fight with some desperation against 
the forces that would erode the yield 
from taxes. He has also to keep President 
Johnson’s surcharge on income taxes in 
being for the first half of next year, if 
only at the reduced rate of 5 per cent ; 
this is worth $3.1 billion. 

Unlike the House of Representatives, 
which passed separate Bills for tax 


Gore; taxpayer’s Sente Cleus 


ornaments and gift packages f <yr the tree 
and by week’s end the Administration 
had to contemplate an aggregate loss, 
made up of tax concessions, reopened 
loopholes and extra social security pay¬ 
ments, of $ 1 a billion a year or more. 

President Nixon was not much con¬ 
soled by being roundly told by the Senate’s 
Republican leader, Mr Hugh Scott, that 
the Administration had only itself to 
blame for its defeat. Asked at his press 
conference on Monday whether he would 
sign a tax Bill that included the $800 
exemption and the 15 per cent increase 
in social security benefits approved by the 
Senate, Mr Nixon answered in one word : 
u No.” This plain-looking threat of a veto, 
with all that it implied in the way of a 
stalemate on the most important matter 
of all—money, produced a mood in the 
Senate next day that was markedly sober 
and chastened, but yet calculating. 

Price stability is the first principle with 
this Republican Administration, but in 
spite of all that has been done the 
purchasing power of the dollar continues 
briskly on the downward path. A budget 
in surplus was one of the main instru¬ 
ments by which the rise in consumer 
prices was to be slowed down and, when 
he revised President Johnson’s last Budget 
in the summer of this year, President 
Nixon planned for a surplus of $5.9 
billion in the current fiscal year (which 


reform and for the extension of the 
surcharge in August, the thoughtful 
Senators have combined the two mea¬ 
sures into one, reckoning that thus the 
President cannot veto their reforms 
without vetoing his own surcharge. This 
he is committed to do if the compre¬ 
hensive tax Bill comes to his desk 
with the two provisions that he 
mentioned still in it unchanged. But 
these provisions can be changed a little 
and he will then be free to veto or not 
to veto. Feeling sure that he would rather 
not, the Senators Who voted to collect less 
and spend more have to calculate what 
are the minimum changes that will induce 
the President not to veto. The place to 
make these concessions will be the con¬ 
ference of delegates from the two houses 
of Congress which must reconcile the 
now widely divergent versions of the Bill. 

Congress is in its twelfth month and 
its hours of work are long, yet little of 
the business of the session seems to have 
got done. Especially the appropriation of 
funds for the general work of govern¬ 
ment is lagging, only five out of 13 
appropriations Bills having passed ; so it 
has been necessary for the third time to 
approve a continuing resolution permit¬ 
ting those departments that are still 
without appropriations for the current 
fiscal year, now 23 weeks old, to go on 
spending money at last year's rate. Mr 


affections of their voters. 

Naturally there is contention about 
where the blame lies. The Administration's 
critics point with some justification to the 
slow pace at which the Administration's 
proposals reached Congress, the product 
of Mr Nixon’s leisurely first months when 
appointments should have been made, 
and policies decided, faster than they 
were. The White House seems convinced 
that it is the victim of factious opposition, 
as if it were wrong for the Democrats to 
try to make something of the majority 
that they hold in both houses, and turning 
a blind eye to the dissatisfaction, of some 
influential Republicans as well, with the 
Administration’s performance. 

One of the Administration's com¬ 
plaints is that, when Congress does pass 
appropriations, it is liable to exceed the 
Administration’s wishes, thus impeding it 
in the fight against inflation. So when 
the two houses did agree last week to 
pass a Bill providing funds for the control 
of water pollution, they voted four times 
as much money as the President had 
asked for. Earlier in the year the House 
of Representatives tacked a cool billion 
dollars on to Mr Nixon's request for 
education. More than factiousness is 
sometimes at the bottom of these mutinies. 

Environmental pollution has become a 
political issue and for a member of 


ends next June 30th). But not all the Nixon reacted to this situation last week Congress to take notice of it can be 


government’s spending is controllable and 
in practice the planned surplus is proving 
difficult to achieve. In theory a Republi¬ 
can Administration is the enemy of high 
taxation, but in fact the level tends to 
rise inexorably if incomes rise, the value 


by threatening to recall Congress for a 
special session on December 26th if the 
pace did not speed up maricedly between 
now and Christmas. No doubt it will: 
members like to be in their home districts 
at that time of year, cultivating the 


politically sound. A substantial body in the 
house of Representatives, including 
practically all die northern Democrats, 
really believes that the federal govern¬ 
ment ought to be doing more for 
education than it is doing. When it came 
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to the tax Bill, Senator Gore was not just 
whistling in the dark when he set out to 
persuade the Senate to vote for an 
increase in the basic personal exemption, 
removing at the same time the cuts in 
rates of tax which the Bill, as it stood, 
would have granted. Cytting the rates, 
especially as the cuts had been arranged, 
benefits taxpayers in the middle and upper 
ranges of income most of all ; raising the 
exemption relieves, the poorest class. 

Mr Gore’s amendment would mean a 
net loss of revenue, all the same, and 
could with an easy conscience be con¬ 
demned as “ inflationary.” But the 
Administration, in deciding what kind of 
tax reform to back, had made a choice 
in favour of one group of the population 
and adverse to another group and the 
resulting clash reflected a difference of 
social philosophy. There was another rea¬ 
son why the Administration, had it been 
more alive to what people thought and 
felt, might have anticipated the trouble 
that it ran into. The personal exemption 
has been at the present level of $600 for 
21 years, a period during which the 
arithmetical size of incomes has increased 
much more rapidly than has their real 
value. It is a good ten years since ordinary 
taxpayers, not just the poor, began to 
realise that they were being short-changed 
by this process. The mail that pours into 
the Senators and Congressmen contains 
far more complaints about this than 
about any other part of the tax system. 

Senator Gore, a sharp political mind 
and a master of parliamentary tactics, 
may have outmanoeuvred the Republican 
leaders in the Senate, but at least they 
were not so slow as to be unaware of 
this simple political fact, which the 
Administration believed that it could 
safely ignore. Senator Scott, the minority 
leader, warned the Administration that 
it was in danger of defeat and tried to 
save something for the Treasury by 
collecting support for a compromise 
amendment. But the White House, and 
Mr Nixon personally, refused any compro¬ 
mise and Senator Gore won the day. Mr 
Scott then exploded in wrath at the 
inability of the Administration to listen 
to what it was told. That he used the 
vehicle of a public speech to do this, 
instead of a telephone call to the White 
House, was unusual: perhaps he felt that 
getting his thoughts into the newspapers 
was the surest way to convey them to the 
cloistered President. 


Panther hunt? 


Gun battles between the police and 
members of the Black Panther party are 
becoming as classic as cowboys and 
Indians. And just like western movies, 
they are up for reinterpretation. The 
police case i9 simple: the Panthers, as 
advocates of violent revolution, are the 
original bad guys or, as Mr J. Edgar 
hoover of the Federal Bureau of 
^Investigation has described* them, the 


FlusNng them out of their Mr in Los Angeles 

greatest threat to America’s internal 
security. Like all bad guys, they carry 
arms, sometimes even illegal ones such as 
fully automatic weapons and sawed-off 
shotguns. So if they have not actually 
committed a crime for which they can be 
indicted or threatened to commit one, for 
which they can also be indicted, they can 
always be picked up for illegal possession 
of weapons. 

It was on these grounds that the police 
in Los Angeles and Chicago launched two 
major raids on Black Panther establish¬ 
ments in the past ten days. In Los 
Angeles on Tuesday, the police assembled 
an armoured personnel carrier, fire 
engines, ambulances and a helicopter 
while some 40 heavily armed policemen, 
backed by 300 others in surrounding 
streets, attacked a Panther office. The 
Panthers shot back and the four-hour 
fight ended with the surrender of 11 Pan¬ 
thers including three girls and a casualty 
list of three Panthers and three policemen 
wounded. 

In a more celebrated dawn raid in 
Chicago on December 4th, the police 
killed two Panthers, including their 
chairman in Illinois, Mr Fred Hampton, 
who became the 28th Panther leader to 
die in the past two years. The police 
claimed that they fired in answer to a 
shotgun blast which was followed by a 
ten-minute exchange of bullets. But 
reputable observers who* inspected the 
scene of the raid saw no bullet holes 
around the doors where the policemen 
entered and few in other parts of the flat 
except where the bullet-ridden bodies of 
the Panthers werq found. Within days the 
flat had become something of a shrine as 
local Negroes and white people queued 
for tours conducted by the surviving 
Panthers. 

While the Chicago District Attorney 


was congratulating the police on their 
“ remarkable restraint,” the Illinois 
division of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Afro-American Patrolmen’s 
League and nine Democratic Congress¬ 
men called for independent investigations 
of the Chicago raid. The day before, 
following the arrest of the highest-ranking 
Panther leader at liberty, Mr David 
Hilliard, a white lawyer for the Panthers 
announced that they will ask Con¬ 
gress to investigate what they believe to 
be a policy of 41 genocide ” against black 
militants. Mr Hilliard had been arrested 
by the Secret Service because of a speech 
he made at a huge anti-war rally on 
November 15th in which he vowed to kill 
President Nixon or anyone else who 
stands in the way of black freedom. The 
lawyer called this 14 ghetto rhetoric ” and 
just an excuse for getting rid of another 
Panther. 

Apart from their continuing conflict 
with the police, the Panthers now face a 
further thinning of their ranks from a 
series of court trials. The party chairman, 
Mr Bobby Seale, who is in jail in San 
Francisco, is one of the 11 Chicago eight ” 
being tried for rioting at the time of last 
year’s Democratic convention ; he is also 
under indictment in New Haven, along 
with 13 other members of his party, for 
the kidnapping and muftler of a fellow 
Panther suspected of being a police 
informer. In New York, 22 Panthers 
await trial on charges of conspiracy to 
bomb buildings. An estimated 100 to 
200 other Panthers have been arrested in 
various parts of the country—many on 
serious charges—over the past year. 
Government officials deny that there is 
any co-ordinated assault on the Panthers 
but the Justice Department admits 
that it has a special task force working 
on them. 
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Learning to live together 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The horryifying accounts which have now led 
to the indictment of Mr Charles Manson and 
five of his “slaves** for last summer’s 
murders in the house of a Hollywood actress 
have drawn attention to the recent revival in 
communal living among young Americans. 
Primarily this phenomenon is a spin-off of the 
“ hippie ** sub-culture and outsiders rarely hear 
about these groups. When they do t it is 
probably, as in this case, because some of 
the members have been arrested, usually for 
violations of the drug laws. The Manson 
group seems to have been fanatically devoted 
to its leader. While their behaviour is a 
logical result of the complete rejection of 
the values of normal society the Manson 
cultists are certainly not typical of the great 
majority of contemporary communes. 

In these, the members* “ thing ” seems to 
be to experiment with life, to test its variety. 
Many do use drugs, such as marijuana or 
hashish, but this is almost incidental. What 
seems to be at the root of today*s urge to 
live communally is an idealistic effort to foster 
significant human relationships. Most of these 
experiments are in urban areas ; in the rural 
communes the members have often fled from 
the cities. Two places with comparatively 
large numbers of centres for communal living 
are San Francisco, in California, and Wash¬ 
ington, DC. 

San Francisco is in many ways the more 
extraordinary. Some of its communes are 
ten years old or more and a higher propor¬ 
tion than usual are in rural areas. This 
applies even more to southern California, with 
its warmer climate. Many escape paying rent 
by setting up house back in the mountains, 
where land is free—or almost so. The 
Manson group, it is reported, lived in an 
abandoned movie set on a secluded ranch. 
The rural communes sometimes get their 
food by gleaning in the fields, often with the 
permission of the farmers who have not been 
able to harvest all their vegetable and fruit 
crops. 

Washington is more typical. There arc now 
close to one hundred communes in the city 
and its suburbs, with between 800 and 1,200 
people living in them. Most of the members 
are local people, who either grew up or went 
to college in the area. The typical urban 
commune is in a terrace house in a decaying 
neighbourhood. To rent one of these houses 
costs between $175 and $225 a month, 
depending on the number of rooms and the 
condition of the building. For the individual 
member, this means a monthly rent of less 
than $40. Food costs each person about $5 
a week, while the bills for electricity and so 
on are divided equally among the members, 
with heating costing the most. Cheap living 
is the commune’s main drawing card. 

One such commune, called “ successful ’’ 
by one of its members, lasted for a year. Few 

f (0 on for longer than that. Eight persons 
ived there, taking meals together as often 
as they could. They participated in a wide 
variety of activities together, both in the 
house and in the larger community. But of 
these eight persons, only four lived in the 
commune during the entire year. Others came 
and went, many going on to other communes. 
Guests were often as numerous as members. 
The transience of the residents points to a 
distinction between two essentially different 
kinds of communes. 

In the which has an ad* hoc basis, 
membqp^iQbatinually co top and go, not know- 
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ing a great deal about each other before 
taking up residence there. Joining this typo 
of commune is frequently a move of des¬ 
peration, when there is nowhere else to live. 
In this type desperation often also dictates 
the acceptance of a new member because 
someone is needed to assume a portion of the 
financial burden. 

The second kind is more deliberately 
planned, stemming from the desire of several 
persons, who know each other quite well, to 
live together. This type of commune naturally 
engenders a more homogeneous group and 
is often formed around a common interest, 
such as an “ underground ” newspaper, or 
a common craft, such as pottery or weaving. 
But the second type often turns into the 
first, when members find that they cannot live 
amicably together and some of them leave. 

In the formative stages of most of the 
communes political considerations are 
minimised. Members do usually have similar 
political views, but few communes are formed 
for political reasons, although what could be 
termed politically significant behaviour 
develops without planning. For example, 
women are “ liberated ’’ because every mem¬ 
ber assumes responsibilities for all aspects 
of the housework. This equality in the 
division of labour is rarely planned; it just 
emerges. 

Housework can become one of the soTe 
spots of communal living. Where one or two 
members fail to fulfil their obligations, the 
other members* enthusiasm for doing their 
own share wanes. The result is dirty quarters 
and thus a “ bad ’’ communal experience. 
A “junkie” living in a commune also pro¬ 
duces bad experiences for the other members, 
since his first financial obligation is to his 
drug habit. This puts extra burdens on the 
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other members. Also, mahy addicts must 
commit criminal acts tb get mdpey'to 
drugs, thus involving the commune with the 
police. So most communes refuse membership 
to junkies or expel them if they are 
discovered. 

In, all but a very few of the communal 
ventures, the personal property that a mem¬ 
ber brings with him remains his. Where other 
members expect that a piece of property be 
shared, but its owner is A hung up *' and can¬ 
not offer it freely, all concerned are 
disappointed. The same concept applies to 
sleeping arrangements, with even more 
devastating consequences. As most of the 
communes are heterosexual, joining is often 
done in pain. When members are not 
legally married, as they most often are not, 
some engage in changing or sharing mates. 
The original mate may object to this and 
may get “up-tight,** usually ^leaving the 
commune. 

In communes sex plays no more important 
a part than it does in the relationships of 
persons of the same age in other settings. 
Tlie difference is found in the open accep¬ 
tance of sexual behaviour and in the explicit 
structuring of the commune in support of 
unconventional arrangements. Members object 
to the way in which the “straight** press in 
the United States reports on communes 
because the stories make sexual activity appear 
to be the main reason why the communes 
have been set up. 

There is agreement that “ bad experiences ” 
in communal living are at least as likely as 
good ones and more likely for the younger 
members, who arc more idealistic and less 
skilled in personal relations. But, in working 
out a solution, less emphasis is put on the 
continued existence of the commune as an 
entity or social system than would be the 
case in most other organisations. The 
interest is in maintaining the human relation¬ 
ships, not the structure in which they are 
found. 

There are some similarities between today’s 
communes and the utopian communities of 
nineteenth-century America, but there are 
more differences. Christianity, which played 
so large a role in the past, is insignificant 
now, with a few exceptions. There is one 
commune of dissenting priests, now no longer 
formally associated with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and there are a few others of this 
type, whose concern is with the peace move¬ 
ment. While patterns of behaviour often 
resemble those found in the early church, 
this is unintentional. Few communes make any 
attempt to be totally self-sufficient, as did 
their forerunners. Members work in “out¬ 
side ” organisations, or sell their products 
there. American communes, such as the 
Oneida community in New York State, have 
a history of atypical sex practices and at least 
one band, the Labadists of eighteenth century 
Maryland, experimented with drugs. More¬ 
over, in any period groups of this type put 
themselves right out on the periphery of 
society. « 

Even so, there is no continuity between 
the development of today’s communes and 
those of the past, except in the needs of 
certain human beings to form and join 
communal efforts. Rightfully, objections can 
be raised to calling the present experiments 
communes, especially as tne members do not 
divest themselves of personal property for 
the benefit of the group. Today’s young people 
would argue, however, that it is more 
important to share fife’i experiences than 
personal property and that the essence of 
the commune is living together. 


Revolt of the 
suburbs ~ 


For Mr Lindsay, the Mayor of New York, 
the proverb must be amended : a prophet 
is without honour, save in his own city. 
One of the reasons why Mr Lindsay won 
re-election last month is that he has made 
himself the country’s foremost crusader 
for help for the cities. But at San Diego, 
where the League of Cities was meeting, 
Mr Lindsay was slapped down. He had 
hoped to become the league’s new vice 
president, an office which is an auto¬ 
matic stepping-stone to the presidency. 
But the new man is the Mayor of conser¬ 
vative Indianapolis, Mr Richard Lugar, 
who is viewed as the voice of the growing 
suburbs and small municipalities. He 
appealed for a vote of confidence in 
President Nixon’s urban policies ; he also 
told the cities sharply to stop whining and 
appealing for charity. 

Yet a little earlier the conference had 
passed a resolution criticising both the 
Administration and Congress for not 
recognising the desperate urban situation 
and calling on the federal government for 
$5 billion a year more in aid. The dedica¬ 
tion of Mr Romney, the Secretary of 
Housing, to solving the shortage of homes 
is not doubted, but he does not carry the 
political guns to extract more rponey for 
his cause from the Administration in the 
midst of today’s fierce credit squeeze. 
Thus grants to remodel slum areas have 
been cut back to under $300 million on 
the ground that the so-called model cities 
programme cannot absorb more money 
this year ; that means that 99 of the 130 
cities involved must wait until the next 
financial year to make a start. Last spring 
the Neighbourhood Development Pro¬ 
gramme, which cuts through red tape for 
small schemes of rehabilitating old houses, 
was suspended because it was proving 
embarrassingly popular ; in all, cities 
applied for $1.2 billion under this head¬ 
ing, more than either Congress or the 
Administration has allowed for all forms 
of urban renewal. Last week Mr Romney 
allocated $330 million, $175 million of it 
for cities nimble enough to have climbed 
on the bandwagon last year, but at least 
the programme has not been abolished. 

The Administration has not put forward 
any new housing programmes of its own, 
but both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have moved in to help. 
Building is so expensive now that the 
statutory limit for outlays on low-cost 
housing which is financially aided by the 
federal government has brought such 
building to a stand-still in many cities. 
Both Bills raise the limit, but the Senate’s 
more generous formula is needed if this 
freeze is to be ended. Rent strikes in public 
housing are flaring all over the country 
as local authorities try desperately to 
avoid bankruptcy by raising rents ; the 
Senate has proposed rent supplements for 
public, as well as private, projects. 
Both House and Senate have voted to 


increase the money available to the 
government to • buy up mortgages, thus 
freeing resources to build more houses. 
But the Administration says that it would 
not spend more. Already the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board are 
pouring about $1 billion a month into 
the secondary mortgage market and are 
thus financing about a quarter of the 
housing being built. 


...and at Fanny Mae 


Normally appointees in top, “ patronage ” 
jobs go quietly when an Administration 
of a different party comes in. But Mr 
Lapin, the Democratic head of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
cosily known as Fanny Mae, failed to 
submit his resignation last January and, 
now that he has been fired “ for good 
cause ” by Mr Nixon, is suing the 
President for wrongful dismissal. Mr 
Lapin, a strong-willed mortgage banker 
from California contends that the Presi¬ 
dent simply wants to put his own man 
into this lucrative job before Fanny Mae 
becomes an independent institution with 
its own shareholders ; they will elect the 
board which chooses the next head 
and the incumbent will probably have 
the inside track. 

Congress ordered this Change in 
Fanny Mae’s status last year, but it is 
not to take place formally until the board 
of directors determines that a third of 
its stock has been bought by private 
interests connected with the mortgage 
field—‘builders, bankers, property firms 
and so on. This cannot, however, happen 
before next spring ; until then it would 
seem that Mr Nixon is within his rights, 
provided that he can show 11 good cause ” 
for the dismissal. One of the Administra¬ 
tion’s arguments is likely to be that Mr 
Lapin was impossible to work with. 

The real weakness in Mr Lapin’s case 
seems to be that he sent solicitations for 
political contributions, on Fanny Mae 
paper, to customers of the association. 
This would be a violation of the Hatch 
Act, which bans such solicitations by 
federal employees, if Fanny Mae was a 
federal agency at the time. But was it ? 
The question may be thrashed out in court 
if Mr Lapin persists with his suit in spite 
of having had his appeal for a temporary 
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injunction turned down. Ttie Administra¬ 
tion, in its turn, can argue that even 
when the present transition is complete 
Fanny Mae will still be a kept woman ; 
in straits, she can always turn to the 
Treasury for up to $2.25 billion. 


Caveat driver 


With the nomination of a new director 
for the National Highway Safety Bureau 
last week, President Nixon filled the last 
important vacancy in his Administration. 
Approval of the uncon troversial Mr 
Douglas Toms, former head of the motor 
vehicle department in the State of 
Washington, is expected to sail through 
the Senate. The appointment is part of a 
general upgrading of the government’s 
safety programme for motor vehicles. In 
response to demands from Mr Ralph 
Nader and other crusaders, as well as to 
recommendaitions from Mr Toms himself, 
the Safety Bureau will be moved out from 
under the Federal Highway Administra¬ 
tion, where, road-building seems more 
interesting than safety, and will become 
directly responsible to the Secretary of 
Transportation, Mr Volpe ; later the 
bureau will be strengthened still further 
by taking on safety for lorries and buses. 

The bureau has thrust itself into the 
news recently by releasing the results 
of the tests it has sponsored on whether 
cars and tyres comply with the federal 
government’s safety standards. Last month 
it announced that since the start of the 
testing programme in May, 1968, there 
has been an average failure rate of 10 
per cent. The highest rate of failure 
involved fuel tanks on passenger cars, with 
28,6 per cent not in compliance. The 
government has already brought seven 
civil penalty actions against tyre manu¬ 
facturers and at present it is investigating 
some 70 other cases. 

The Senate is also doing its bit to 
tighten safety rules. Its version of this 
year’s auto safety Bill adds teeth to the 
Bill passed by the House of Representa¬ 
tives, which would simply extend the life 
of the 1966 Highway Safety Act. The 
Senate would require car manufacturers 
to repair free any defect related to safety. 
Under current law there is no such 
requirement : although manufacturers 
usually do nbt charge when models are 
called in for adjustment. The Senate 
Bill, which has still to be reconciled with 
that of the House, also requires tyre 
manufacturers to notify purchasers if 
defects which affect safety are discovered. 

States are frequently ahead of the 
government on safety regulations and 
now a court has ruled that they 
have a right to be. The United States 
Court of Appeals declared that a 
state is not only permitted to 
set standards higher than the federal 
ones but can tyn violators. New York 
State has filed suit for damages against 
major motor manufacturers for delaying 
the installation of devices that lessen air 
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pollution. Connecticut is considering 
regulating noise from automobiles. 

Critics, however, continue to accuse 
Washington of moving too slowly on its 
safety programme. And despite the 
Administration’s proclaimed jcormnitment 
to an intensified assault on violators, there 
have been some negative signs. The most 
spectacular was the assertion by the 
Secretary of Commerce last month that 
the car industry is already o^er-regulated 
and should be left alone : “ There ought 
to be a caveat said Mr ■ Stans, “ on 
penalising the many because of the few.” 


No union in cbal 


The United Mine Workers’ trade union 
will never be the same again and that 
is a good thing. The lid has been blown 
off a creaking nepotistic and autocratic 
organisation by Mr Joseph Yablonski’s 
apparently unsuccessful campaign to oust 
Mr W. A. Boyle, one of two hand¬ 
picked successors of John L. Lewis. Lewis 
was the grand old man of the coal fields 
and the man who revolutionised the 
whole trade union movement in the 
1930s. He was also a ruthless dictator. 
The lesser men who came after him 
carried on the autocratic tradition. It 
is 45 years since an incumbent president 
of the UMW has been seriously in danger. 

When Mr Yablonski, himself one of 
Lewis’s old guard, set out to challenge 
Mr Boyle, he had to get a court order 
before he was even allowed to see the 
mailing list of union members. He had 
to get another before the, sycophantic 
union journal, the only reading of many 
members, would mention his name. Some 
600 union branches (out of 1,180) 
are composed of retired miners, all of 
them eligible to vote who could be wooed 
with a rise of 30 per cent in pensions, 
granted with a stroke of the pen by Mr 
Boyle. All but six of the 23 members of 
the executive board are r Mr Boyle’s 
appointees, although the uhion constitu¬ 
tion requires all to be elected. 

Elderly officials (Mr Boyle is 65 and his 
deputy 79) are remote from the men 
and indifferent to their grievances, more 
interested in helping the industry fight 
the threats of nuclear! power and 
imported oil. Miners earn river $4 an hour 
but they are no longer Anjierica’s princes 
pf labour. And what bothers them more 
than wages are conditions; in the mines : 
accidents which claimed 104 lives in the 
first six months of this year and the coal 
dust which cripples untoifl numbers with 
black lung disease. The pioneer welfare 
fund of John L. Lewis, financed by a 40 
per cent royalty on evejry ton of coal 
produced, too often finfds reasons for 
withholding benefits, hospital care and 
pensions. Wild-cat strikes [earlier this year, 
told the mood of the men J 

An investigation by the Department of 
Labour, started before iMr Yablonski's 
campaign began, but released just before 
t^TlI^tion, confirmed) irfany of his 
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charges. The three top officials have an 
unpublicised $1.5 million fund to 
guarantee them retirement at full pay 
($50,000 in Mr Boyle’s case, compared 
with $1,800 for an ordinary miner).- Some 
$400,000 a year was paid to nine relatives 
of top officials in cushy jobs. Expenses 
were never verified ; one man regularly 
billed the union for his holiday. A 
grand jury is now looking into charges 
that Mr Boyle used union funds in his 
campaign. “ Union-busting smears,” said 
Mr Boyle and scored a neat coup on 
television by playing a recent recording 
of Mr Yablonski publicly buttering up 
Mi Boyle ; this was hard to explain away. 
Mr Yablonski, who won over 40,000 votes 
to Mr Boyle’s 74,000 or so, is considering 
whether to ask the courts to set aside the 
election as having been unfairly con¬ 
ducted. 

Promises of democratic reform, higher 
pensions, a huge increase in the coal 
royalty, better working conditions, a 
vigorous campaign to win more union 
members, have flowed easily from Mr 
Boyle. This promise of more militance, 
more strikes, has made the operators 
blench. Users of coal, already plagued 
by short supplies, also feel faint. But if 
the days when UMW headquarters 
looked like a morgue are gone, there may 
be more chances of tempting young men 
down the mines again ; at least 50,000 
more miners are needed by 1975. 


Swiss miss 


Washington , DC 

It is hard to see that attempts by the 
United States to prevent its citizens from 
using Swiss and other secret banking 
accounts for nefarious purposes have been 
advanced at all in a . year and more of 
growing and outspoken official concern. 
At the end of a full week of tong-awaited 
hearings on,the matter by Representative 
Wright Patman’s Banking and Currency 
Committee, Mr Patman and his col¬ 
leagues have been left outraged and 
voluble over the wickedness on display ; 
yet they are baulked by the claims of the 
Internal Revenuq Service and the Trea¬ 
sury that Mrfotntth’ssugg^ed remedies 
sirnply cannbt be admihiitereih - , 1 

Mr Patman’s proposed Bill would re¬ 
quire United'State j, Citizens and compa¬ 
nies who conduct any transactions 
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overseas to furnish , a detailed record of 
their foreign bint accounts. It WoulCeMl 
on American banks and broker^ to keep 
microfilm records of all * cheques dtawfy 
and brokerage orders made,* by foreign 
names. . It would, at the Treasury effec¬ 
tively told Mr Patman in some smart- 
footed testimony on Wednesday, create a 
mountain of microfilm if npt of paper. 
Instead the Treasury has set up a task 
force to study the matter, an action which 
more than one Congressman feels might 
have been , taken a good while earlier. 

Nobody knows, but the volume of 
American money which moves for illegal 
purposes through Swiss, Panamanian and 
Bahamian bank accounts almost certainly 
runs into a few billions of dollars. 
Through a series of well-publicised cases 
in recent years it has been proved that 
Mafia and other hoodlum money, prosti¬ 
tution and gambling money, money to 
avoid paying alimony, money from ped¬ 
dling heroin, all finds its way into Swiss 
banks. The purpose of sending it there is 
to have it “ laundered,” as the saying 
goes, so that it can be reinvested as 
respectable, clean cash in legitimate 
American commerce. Two United States 
attorneys have brought crinimal pro¬ 
secutions in just such cases, but each will 
admit after a fair ration of self-applause 
that the volume of such money is growing 
faster than he can stop it. 

The chief bastion of Swiss banking laws 
makes it a criminal offence for any Swiss 
banking official to reveal the identity of 
anonymous, numbered accounts kept in 
his bank. Earlier this year, after much hue 
and cry against Switzerland in the United 
States, the American and Swiss govern¬ 
ments held two series of meetings to try 
to find a solution. The Swiss agreed to 
co-operate with the United States on cases 
which involve money made from crime, 
narcotics and the like and in one specta¬ 
cular case recently cantonal authorities in 
Switzerland finally forced several most 
respectable banks to provide details of the 
accounts of two American gentlemen who 
defrauded the Navy of $4.6 million. 

The snag is that such patently criminal 
money, which the Swiss say they are 
willing to help trace, accounts for a minor 
and declining share of the funds which 
Americans hide in Swiss and other anony¬ 
mous bank accounts. Much larger and 
growing amounts are despatched, to 
Switzerland by “ respectable ” American 
citizens who are either trying to avoid 
income tax by secreting a portion of their 
income ; or to avoid paying capital gains 
tax on stock transactions by operating 
their portfolios through a Swiss name ; or 
to avoid the stringent American regula¬ 
tions on borrowing for investment in the 
stock market by the simple expedient of 
borrowing for these purposes from Swiss 
banks. Refinements of these three basic 
strategems are- legion and, under Swiss 
law, of no concern to Swiss justice or 
Swiss bank managers. This Explains Mr 
Patman’s demand that» everything be 
photographed on the American side of 
the Atlantic. *. 


Books 


" I SUSPECT A MAN NAMED ROOSEVELT" 

The Most Unsordid Act: Lend-Lease, 1939-1941 
By Warren F. Kimball. 

Johns Hopkins Press . London : IBEG. 290 pages. 72s. 


The timely and triumphant enactment 
early in 1941 of the Lend-Lease legisla¬ 
tion, and the events leading up to it, have 
been described in the course of a good 
many American and English writings : the 
Stimson and Morgen thau diaries, 
memoirs like Sherwood’s “ Roosevelt and 
Hopkins,” the formal studies of Professor 
Sayers and Mr Duncan Hall. But Mr 
Kimball's book is the first to be devoted 
wholly to a self-contained study of the 
financial crisis that made massive assis¬ 
tance a vital necessity if the British war 
effort was to continue, of the anguished 
discussions and planning in Washington 
that preceded the introduction of the 
legislation and of the debates in 
Congress and the country during the 
enactment of the legislation itself. Mr 
Kimball does not attempt to carry his 
study beyond March 1941. Thus he does 
not deal with the actual administration of 
Lend-Lease arrangements, the prolonged 
discussions about “ consideration,” or the 
final most generous settlement of all Lend- 
Lease issues as part of the British Loan 
Agreement in 1945. The book gains from 
this concentration. 

Mr Kimball’s work is scholarly, com¬ 
prehensive and candid, although it only 
occasionally achieves liveliness. He has 
drawn heavily on the material in the 
Morgenthau diaries, and although the 
dependence on that particular source has 
affected some of his judgments, it has 
enabled him to give vivid and realistic 
details both of the actual preparation of 
the bill (the heroic and magnanimous 
drafting of Oscar Cox, Ed Foley, John 
McCloy and others is admirably des¬ 
cribed) and of the tactics employed in 
securing its passage through Congress. 
Mr Kimball confirms that the masterly 
subtitle “ Further to promote the defence 
of the United States and for other 
purposes ” was due to a deliberate, happy 
suggestion of Mr Justice Frankfurter, but 
that the “inspired” choice of H.R. 1776 
as the number of the bill was a fortuitous 
proposal made by Lewis Deschler, Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, in an 
effort to help John McCormack to avoid 
having to have the bill designated as the 
“ McCormack Bill 

Mr Kimball tries to be scrupulously 
fair. He is so, certainly, for instance, over 
the recurrent and persistent American 
delusion (shared by such diverse figures 


as Cordell Hull, Harry White and Jesse 
Jones) about the hidden resources which 
the British could mobilise if they wished; 
they ranged from direct investment in the 
United States to railways in Argentina, 
and included gold belonging to other 
people like the Allied Governments in 
exile and to Commonwealth countries. 
And in assessing the roles played by the 
main actors in the drama he right!y gives 
enormous credit to the tenacity, faith 
and skill, on the American side, of the 
improbable figure Henry Morgenthau, 
and, on the British side, to tfie great 
Canadian industrialist-statesman Arthur 
Purvis. But he underestimates the dogged, 
devoted contribution made, on the 
British side, by Sir Frederick Phillips ; 
and, interestingly enough, the general 
impression left by the book is that it 
seriously underestimates the role of the 
central figure of Roosevelt. 

Mr Kimball is a serious man, with a 
tidy mind and a solemn manner; 
Roosevelt's general style—the hesitations, 
vagueness, procrastinations, evasions, 
deviousness—exasperates him almost as 
much as it did the troubled British 
observers in Washington at the time. 
Actually more so ; for Mr Kimball is' 
much concerned with the moral issue of 
whether Roosevelt was really candid with 
the American people (“ one is still 
disturbed and even shocked by the lack 
of candour displayed by the Roosevelt 
Administration during the evolution of the 
legislation ”). But who can suppose that 
in the mirade of Lend-Lease, its timing' 
and its triumph, the matchless leader, the 
source of inspiration and courage, was 
other than the President himself ? The 
creative instinct was at work on the 
Tuscaloosa : on his return, the decisive 
answer is given almost casually to the 
press and the world : “ What I am trying 
to do is to eliminate the dollar sign. . . . 
Let me give an illustration. Suppose my 
neighbour’s house catches fire, and I have 
a length of garden hose. . . .” And so the 
crisis was solved in a manner at once 
simple, imaginative and farsighted. 

Mr Kimball says that James Byrne, 
in noting that Senator Edwin Johnson 
had changed his position about the Lend- 
Lease bill, remarked that he did not 
know the reason, but “ I suspect a man 
named Roosevelt.” We can all share that 
suspicion. 


THE YOUNG IMPROVER 

The Younger Pitt: The Years of Acclaim 
By John Ehrman. 

Constable. 725 pages, 75s. 

One of the most puzzling things about the 
younger Pitt was the -contrast between 
his tremendous reputation and the rather 
muted and technical nature of his achieve¬ 
ments once he was securely in the saddle. 
When George II{ made him prime 
minister in 1783, nobody, expected him to 
last more than a few weeks or perhaps 
months. He was very young, he lacked 
experience, he had trouble scraping a 
cabinet together (and then it was a pretty 
poor one) and he suffered a whole series 
of defeats in the Commons. But he 
survived and foi eighteen years presided 
over the ministry that, made his name, 
finally resigning voluntarily on a matter 
of conscience. : 

One can pick out Several reasons for 
Pitt’s astonishing success. There was the 
built-in advantage of being the great 
Chatham’s son. There was the lack of 
competition for hi^'job. There was his 
superb skill as an orator and debater. 
And of course there was his sheer intel¬ 
lectual distinction, and his ability and 
willingness to understand and tackle com¬ 
plicated administrative and financial 
problems. 

This immensely long book, which only 
goes up to around 1790, is not so much 
a “life” as a “life and times.” Mr 
Ehrman believes, with reason, that Pitt 
was so exclusively involved in his public 
life that it is primarily, through his pub¬ 
lic activities that hi$ private character 
emerges. All the same, the length at which 
he writes is open to criticism. He tends 
to write three sentences where one would 
be equally, if not more, effective. The 
book itself tends to be repetitive ; admit¬ 
tedly, this is difficult to avoid in a book 
that is partly narrative and partly exposi¬ 
tion of particular problems, and there are 
at any rate excellent cross-references. 
Lastly, there is too much detailed exposi¬ 
tion of matters in which Pitt was only 
peripherally concerned. It is sometimes 
hard to avoid the unWorthy suspicion that 
the author, having acquired all this 
information, is determined to cram it all 
in. 

All the same, this book has much to 
offer the patient reader. It gives a much 
more revealing insight into the springs 
and development of Pitt’s policies than 
any less detailed treatment could provide. 
Although infinitely less complicated than 
today, the decision-making process was 
still complicated enough. Whether it was 
the imposition of new taxes, the discon¬ 
tents of Ireland or the future of the East 
India company, there was the same 
business of studying the experts’ briefs, 
consulting colleagues, considering the 
reactions of Parliament and outside 
pressure groups, hesitating, taking false 
steps, taking the* plunge. 

Pitt is especially well suited for this 

Continued on page 56 
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Continued from page 53 

sort of detailed treatment because so much 
of what he did was neither dramatic 
nor spectacular, so that its significance 
is best revealed when it is closely observed. 
As Mr Ehrman says in one of his few 
vivid phrases, Pitt’s peacetime career 
was largely “ in the foothills of change ” ; 
and elsewhere he says that Pitt’s “ object 
was to improve ”—not, in other words, 
to pull down and start again. He is 
frank abqut Pitt’s failures as well as about 
his limitations and fumblings—especially, 
in these early years, over foreign policy. 
He can hardly be blamed if at the end of 
it all he does not really explain Pitt’s 
charisma—to fall back on an overworked 
modem clich6. He has put all students 
of Pitt and his period in his debt and 
they will look forward to his next volume. 

FRIENDS WITH FRANCE 

Entente Cordiale 

By P. J. V. Rolo. 

Macmillan. 300 pages. 90s. 

The secular enmity between France and 
Great Britain lessened at the turn of the 
century ; understandings over various 
points of colonial or quasi-colonial interest 
were being negotiated from 1897 onwards. 
The two powers almost fought for the 
possession of the worthless mudbank of 
Fashoda in the autumn of the next year ; 
the French, knowing they were the 
weaker, withdrew. Several more years* 
desultory talks led suddenly, when the 
Russo-Japanese war threatened to bring 
on a new Anglo-French crisis, to the sig¬ 
nature on April 8, 1904, of what was at 
once known as the Entente Cordiale. In 
fact the agreements signed that day all 
dealt with specific detail ; only a single 
phrase envisaged further diplomatic co¬ 
operation, and that applied only to north 
Africa. The core of the entente lay in a 
swap : the French were to have a free 
hand in Morocco, in exchange for grant¬ 
ing the British a free hand in Egypt. 
Subsidiary concessions in Newfoundland, 
west Africa and south-east Asia built up a 
carefully balanced deal in which each 
side felt the other had driven a hard bar¬ 
gain. 

Mr Rolo, a Balliol-trained historian who 
teaches at Keele, has compressed many 
volumes of diplomatic documents into a 
concentrated yet readable summary of the 
course of these Anglo-French talks. 
Governments rise and fall, much as sea¬ 
sons change, without comment from him; 
and he says little about the military fac¬ 
tors that make sense of diplomacy. He 
might have mentioned, for example, that 
Marchand took to Fashoda arms and 
ammunition for 3,000 men ; or that the 
French agreed to recall him as soon as the 
British Ghannel and Mediterranean fleets 
had effected a junction, threatening 
Toulon. Yet, on the strictly diplomatic 
front, his account is clear, brjef and fair. 
He gives wttfui character sketches of the 
personality* concerned, and shows how 


they worked. The main talks were held 
in London, between Paul Cambon the 
French ambassador and Lord Lansdowne, 
the descendant of Talleyrand who was 
British foreign secretary ; Cambon was in 
constant correspondence with his superior 
in Paris, Delcass^. The author neither 
overrates nor underrates Edward VII’s 
contribution ; and in a short final chapter 
he disposes of the German myth of 
“ encirclement ” by the Anglo-French and 
Anglo-Russian ententes. 

Students would pounce on this book if 
they could afford it; it is full of useful 
summaries for essays. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATE 

The Limits of State Action 
By Wilhelm von Humboldt. Edited and 
introduced by J. W. Burrow. 

Cambridge University Press. 188 pages. 
45S. 

Until now von Humboldt has been some¬ 
one whom British students of political 
thought were accustomed to encounter in 
the epigraph to Mill’s “ On Liberty ” and 
in quotations there. His work, which Mill 
admired so much, has been unobtainable, 
even in Coulthard’s translation of 1854 
under the misleading title “ The Sphere 
and Duties of Government ”—misleading 
because it was not Humboldt’s title, not 
because it did not describe the book. 
Now Dr Burrow of the University of East 
Anglia has checked the translation, added 
a most valuation introduction and notes, 
and enabled us to ask what Mill saw 
in Humboldt and how they differ. 

Humboldt wrote this book in 1791-92 ; 
it was not published until 1852, after his 
death. He was something of a polymath, 
taking an active part in government, 
diplomacy and education, and teaching 
Mme de Stael German. Goethe and 
Schiller were his friends. In spite of his 
evident capacity for business, the nearest 
English thinker to him, on the evidence 
of this book, was Coleridge ; and it is 
the Coleridgean aspect that must have 
appealed most strongly to Mill. What 
Humboldt lacks is that other aspect of 
thinking which also appealed to Mill, 
and which he saw embodied in Bentham. 
The Coleridge side is romantic, abstract, 
intellectualised while exalting the strength 
of feeling. The Bentham side is* practical 
and inquisitive, always asking what will' 
be the results of policy rather than 
whether abstract theory has been satisfied. 

Humboldt shows none of this practi¬ 
cality, except when he is dealing with 
civil and criminal law. For the rest of 
the time he pursues abstract principles 
without the aid of an example or an 
historical allusion. It is true that he relents 
at the end and acknowledges that “ these 
ideas might have been forcibly illustrated 
by history and statistics,” bp t, goes no 
farther than that. He is wedded to theory, 
hoping to provide so strong a universal 
statement that, even if men do not 
recognise its force immediately, they will 
see it in the end. 


This statement, broadly speaking, is 
summed up in these words: 

the state is to abstain from all solicitude for 
the positive welfare of the citizens, and not 
to proceed a step farther than is necessary 
for their mutual security and protection 
against foreign enemies ; for with no other 
object should it impose restrictions on 
freedom. 

The " positive welfare ” from which the 
state must abstain includes poor laws, the 
encouragement of industry and agricul¬ 
ture, all regulations relating to finance 
and commerce, all interference with 
imports and exports, and even “ all 
measures employed to remedy or prevent 
natural devastations.” It is to be the 
very epitome of the night-watchman state. 
Humboldt will allow only 41 the solicitude 
of the state for negative welfare,” which 
means defence, police and law courts. 
There must be no public education. 

The reasons for such a strict curtail¬ 
ment of the state’s activities are the need 
for human variety, Humboldt’s conviction 
that state action inevitably curtails variety 
and freedom, and his equal conviction 
that men, left to themselves, will seek 
one another’s benefit in private ways. 
There is no hint of a need for the state 
to help those who cannot help themselves, 
except minors, lunatics and idiots. Hum¬ 
boldt presupposes men in " the full use 
of their mature powers of understand¬ 
ing ” ; he sees them, indeed, as eighteenth 
century bourgeoisie of both reason and 
feeling, and his interest lies in preserving 
the middle class virtues in a world in 
which he assumes that all men are inclined 
towards these and are even middle class 
in their situation. 

Humboldt still has something to say to 
us, but the degree of abstraction which 
he employed restricts his usefulness to a 
few areas of current controversy in which 
some of his abstractions still apply. For 
the rest, he earns his place in a syllabus on 
the history of political thought ; students 
will have a fine time getting him into 
place alongside Rousseau and Condorcet, 
Voltaire and Hegel, Coleridge, Bentham 
and Mill. 

BOTHA'S VICTORY 

The Battle of Spion Kop 
By Oliver Ransford. 

John Murray . 150 pages. 30s. 

Having earlier written a good, straight¬ 
forward analysis of the battle of Majuba, 
Dr Ransford has turned his attention to 
Spion Kop. His latest book is just as 
successful and satisfying a^its predecessor. 
Both battles have much in common. In 
each, the British seized what they thought 
to be commanding heights after a night 
march. But then they failed to recon¬ 
noitre and to consolidate their position 
adequately. The Boers, making full use 
of cover and blind ground, counter¬ 
attacked and with devastating, accurate 
rifle fire soundly defeated die British. 
Majuba signalled the end of the first 
Boer war. The much heavier British 
casualties at Spion Kop, ominously fore¬ 
shadowing the European war to come, 
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were but an episode in the second Boer 
war, yet another of Buller’s blundering 
attempts to relieve Ladysmith. 

As Dr Ransford makes plain, this was 
as much a defeat for Buller as it was for 
the ‘immediate commander, Warren. 
Buller, in Natal, was a strange mixture— 
anxious about his troops* welfare but 
prodigal of their lives, physically still as 
brave as ever but morally a coward, a 
man who enjoyed the pickings of com¬ 
mand but who dreaded its responsibility. 
Warren was an eccentric fuss-pot who 
should never have been given a command 
of a division, let alone h'is unexercised 
dormant commission to take over , from 
Buller. In all, there was something 
terribly wrong with the system that 
Wolseley, by that time on the edge of 
senility, had created. Spion Kop, perhaps 
more than any other battle of the 
Boer war, proved that. But it was not 
simply a tactical defeat for the British ; 
it was a victory for the flexible tactics 
of the Boers, led with the highest skill 
by Louis Botha. And, because he 'is so 
carefully fair-minded, Dr Ransford, in his 
quietly persuasive narrative, does justice 
to both. 

ALLIANCE IN ACTION 

Great Britain and Japan, 1911-1915: 

A Study of British Far Eastern Policy 
By Peter Lowe. 

Macmillan . 343 pages. £6. 

There are at least two recently published 
books that should be read before this 
one. The first is the scholarly and sen¬ 
sitive “ Britain and japan 1858-1883 ” by 
Grace Fox (Oxford), which shows how 
the foundations for the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance were laid. The other is “ The 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance ” by Ian H. Nish 
(Athione Press), an equally scholarly but 
not quite so sensitive record of how it 
eventually came into being. Hie book 
under review is an account in detail of 
•how it worked during the period pre¬ 
ceding and immediately following the out¬ 
break of the first world war, with an 
appendix bringing the story up to the 
end of the alliance and twenty pages of 
“ Conclusion ” on British Far Eastern 


more conscious of the risks, as wenT the 
then ambassador in Peking, Sir John 
Jordon, and the new Governor of Hong¬ 
kong, Sir F. H. May, and, on August 
1st, he told the Japanese ambassador in 
London, that “ if Britain became involved 
in the war, he did not consider it likely 
that the Alliance would be invoked." 
But Grey counted without the determina¬ 
tion of either Churchill, eager for extra 
naval support, or the Japanese leaders, 
eager for expansion on the Chkme qon- 
tinent, and had, in the event, • to accept 
Japan's aid, which was useful so* far as 
it went, and Britain the long-teriti Con¬ 
sequences, which were not. 

This controversy in 1914, elaborated in 
documented detail by Mr Lowe* was of 
the essence of the alliance throughout its 
twehty years of operation. The alliance 
had its part of sentiment in its origin, as 
is brought out by Miss Fox, but it was 
an essentially practical and empirical 
affair, as pointed out by Mr Nish and 
pinpointed by Mr Lowe. As such, it 
worked—to pretty good effect in the 
general, as well as the reciprocal, interest 
—for the greater part of its life. But it 
was always an uneasy affair, particularly 
from the British point of view. As the 
author puts it in his preface: 11 Britain 
wished to defend her position ; Japan 
wished to expand her position. The dif¬ 
ferences between the allies stemmed from 
this simple fact.” This is surely the last 
word on the alliance in action and its 
termination. 


for 3 
is the 

guese attitude? Jo 'nok v 
maintain that 

Portugal beyond the seas h bne\"witft 
European Portugal, all its peoples being 
equal citizens of the state. And, it is 
usually added, there is no colour bar. The 
historical evktence c|oe»;not thaw? 

contentions. Bjaadly it tell* 4 story $ 
kings ahd prihCes ‘ trying but failing tb 
drive their people tb ^rme>Tt wal PrirMfe 
Henry the Navigator who in the fifteenth 
century first drove his fleets down the 
west coast of Africa, leading to the ulti¬ 
mate triumph of Vasco da Gama’s round¬ 
ing of the Cape. As early as the end of 
the century Congolese were being 
educated in Lisbon. A Congolese bishop 
was consecrated in 1518. In the eighteenth 
century the dictator Pomb&l was declaring 
that “ His Majesty docs not distinguish 
between his vassals by their colour but 
by their merits.” In probably the earliest 
race relations legislation anywhere he 
made it an offence to refer to niggers. But 
the rest of the Portuguese made it dear 
that niggers had no merits, except in bed, 
and thus they were entitled to distinguish 
against them. 

The evidence is quite clear that, con¬ 
fronted with the conflicting urges to save 
immortal souls or enslave vile bodies, the 
Portuguese managed to do both»with a 
clear conscience. As was said, tl the 


WASTED EFFORT 

The Portuguese Seaborne Empire, 

1415-1825 

By C. R. Boxer. 

Hutchinson . 452 pages. 55s. 

The Portuguese empire has always seemed 
so full of sadness that one has felt inclined 
to think of something else. The reason, 
one felt, was perhaps mere ignorance of 
this least known of western empires. 
There is now no longer any need for 
ignorance. Here, easy to read, is the story, 
put together from many original sources 
not accessible to any but professional 
researchers, of whom the author is one 


preachers took the Gospel and the 
merchants took the preachers.” And the 
merchants, once the Dutch ahd British 
had broken the brief Portuguese monopoly 
of silks and spices, were mainly merchants 
of slaves from Africa to Brazil. Though 
there were Indian priests ordained, they 
had little respect with the Portuguese or 
even with their own people, ana in the 
religious orders there was an exclusive 
colour bar. There was no bar to mis¬ 
cegenation ; but the sons and daughters 
had no place in the sun. 

In Portugal there were and are' a 
minority of men with proud dreams. Over 
one short century they had the strength 
to launch great carracks to chase their 


policy in general. 

The period covered by this book saw 
the most important*concrete dividend to 
. Britain from the alliance : the Japanese 
declaration of war on Germany in August 
1914. That this decision was of immediate 
advantage to Britain there can be no 
doubt, but there were obvious risks in it. 
Most of the Royal Navy was needed in 
Europe and in the Atlantic ; that of Japan 
wa$ needed to* “protect British shipping 
and British interests in the Far East. The 
risks were just as simple : that Japan, as 
a result of intervening, would not only 
project but also supplant Britain in the 
area. Churchill was more conscious of the 
imrfiediate advantage titan the ultimate 
. risk*, and he h#d powerful backing in the 
Foreign Office from Sir Eyijfe Crowe. Sir 
prey, the t Foreign JSecretary, was 


who cannot be faulted for his knowledge 
and scholarship. But the sadness remains. 

For all those centuries of effort nothing 
of worth survives, except the colour on 
the map of what is once more western 
Europe's largest empire in an age when 
empires are out of fashion. It was an 
effort, an empire, which enriched nobody 
permanently. Portugal, a small poor 
country jutting out into the Atlantic with 
a population of .about a million in the 
later middle ages, remains vfive centuries 
later a small poor country. Macao on the 
China coast and half of the island of 
Timor in the Indonesian archipelago have 
influenced and benefited nobody, least 
of all themselves. Nobody bothers even 
to liquidate them, as the Indians liqui¬ 
dated the skeleton of golden Goa a few 
years ago. Only in Biazil does a second 


dreams. Everything since has been mere 
moribund bigoted impoverishing tenacity. 
In 1736, it was calculated, there were 
only about 122 working days left in a year 
that was mainly m$de up of religious 
festivals. That presumably was the way 
they chose to nave it It is just worth 
reading about it as an object lesson. 

OTHER BOOKS 

New Zealand. By Keith Jackson and John 
Harr*. Thames and Hudson. 224 pages, includ¬ 
ing illustrations. 351. 

A new volume in the New Nations and Peoples 
series. 

British Political Facts, 1900-1968. (3rd 
edition.) By David, Butler and Jennie Freeman. 
Macmillan. 333 pages. 70s clothbound, 30s 
paperbound. 

The Middle East and North Africa, 1969- 
70. (16th edition.) Buropa Publications , 1,004, 
pages. e^J. 
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Pensions: background to the bill 


Next week the Government’s con¬ 
troversial bill for camings-reJated 
pensions should emerge from the 
stationery office. In draftsmanese 
it will set out the Government’s 
pension proposals, which are, in 
fact, already known in some 
detail, thanks to two white papers 
(Cmnd 3883 and 4195) published 
in January and November. But 
pensions are not simple and 
neither arc the Government’s 
proposals. Many MPs, as well as, 
apparently, their constituents, 
have evidently gone to consider¬ 
able trouble to grasp what is 
involved. This brief is intended to 
ease the task for those who have 
not yet done so. 

The present system has four 
parts. 

—The flat rate pension (£5 
per week; £8 2s ‘if married), 
financed by part of the proceeds 
of the national insurance stamp 
and (18%) by the Exchequer. 

—The graduated pension 
(“ Boyd-Garpentcr ”). Earnings 
between £9 and £30 arc charged 
a percentage levy (with employers 
paying an equal amount). The 
graduated pension is determined 
by contributions paid under this 
system. 

—Supplementary benefits, paid to 
those in need, including 30% 
(2mn) of all pensioners. 

—Occupational schemes run by 
employers, groups of employers 
or groups like teachers. 

Change is needed for three 
reasons : 

First, 2 mn pensioners on sup¬ 
plementary benefit reflect the 
inadequacy of existing national 
pension arrangements. 

Secondly, the existing national 


insurance scheme is non-viable. 
The small chart below shows how 
the percentage of pensioners in 
the population has risen since 
1948. Under the existing pay-as- 
you-go system, this means con¬ 
tribution rates on the working 
population need to be raised even 
to maintain a given level of pen¬ 
sion (and other related payments 
like sickness benefits). In addi¬ 
tion, the level of pension has also 
been raised periodically, both in 
money and real terms, and in 
relation to average wage rates. 
The top chart opposite shows how 
the flat rate contribution has risen 
(excluding SET). Earlier this year 
the Secretary for Social Services, 
Mr Richard Crossman, announced 
that increases in the stamp were 
needed to bring the scheme back 
into balance, but that the required 
increases would bear on the lower 
paid to an unacceptable degree. 
Therefore the bulk of the revenue, 
instead, would be raised by extra 
graduated contributions. In 
return, those contracted in to the 
Boyd-Carpenter scheme would 
have their pensions pushed up in 
line with prices. Those con¬ 
tracted out would get nothing. 
Thirdly, many employees have no 
occupational pensions, or only 
poor ones. Yet the state pension 
is based in theory on ^subsis¬ 
tence ” living costs and in prac¬ 
tice does not cover even that ; 
the graduated pension is only a 
small increment on top. Those 
earning 50% of national average 
earnings and above suffer a 
severe drop in income on retire¬ 
ment and are unlikely to make 
adequate provision on their own. 
Even if they have an occupational 


pension, changing their job will 
enable them to “ cash ” their own 
contributions (and so lose their 
employers’, because of tax rules). 
In the new scheme, contributions 
clearly had to be earnings-related. 
Some critics of the Crossman 
scheme (called the “ flat-raters ”) 
say he should have used these to 
push up the flat rate pension 
over a period and so lift the 2 mn 
out of the supplementary benefit 
category, while leaving occupa¬ 
tion schemes to operate on top, 
with their earnings-related pen¬ 
sions. The Government, however, 
decided that the new state pen¬ 
sions should be earnings-related 
too. The panel shows the con¬ 
tributions and the pensions under 
the new scheme. For employees, 
contributions will hit a ceiling 
of £2 9s 5d p.w. at \\ times 
the average wage (i.e. at £36 
p.w. in April, 1969) ; for 
employers there will be no ceil¬ 
ing ; they will pay 6j% of pay¬ 
roll. The maximum pension, also, 
will correspond to earnings of 
£36 p.w. during working life. 
Inflation. To calculate a mans 
pension, it will be necessary to 
Know (a) his earnings for each 
year of his working life, and (b) 
the national average earnings in 
each year, so as to calculate his 
total “ reckonable earnings,” in 
the bracket 0-50% of national 
average, and that in the 50%- 
150% bracket. Nalgo had a fair 
point, that nobody could possibly 
make meaningful estimates of his 
pension through this chaos, even 
if he could understand it. So how 
can he plan for his old age ? 
But the basic point is that, in 
effect, the emerging pension will 
be hedged against increases in 
the average level of money earn¬ 
ings up to retirement. From 
retirement on, that pension will 
be escalated further, in line with 
prices. 

Women will get a better deal 
from the new scheme. A married 
woman will be able to choose 
between : 

(a) a pension based solely on 
her own earnings record, i.e. as 
if she were single. 

(b) the flat rate pension based 
on her husband’s contributions 
(now £5 2s a week) plus an 
addition of 25% of her average 
life earnings. 

A widow over 60 will be able to 
choose between (a) above and the 


same rate of pension as her 
husband was due for hased on 
his life earnings. 

Timing and Transition. The new 
scheme is intended to take effect 
in April, 1972, although Mr Cross- 
man may yet agree to a post¬ 
ponement to give employers more 
time to make preparations. With 
a 1972 start, the scheme will be 
fully mature by 1992. A man 
retiring in May, 1992, will have 
paid enough contributions under 
the new system to qualify for a 
full new-style pension. A man 
retiring before April, 1972, will 
carry on with his existing pension 
(including the flat rate married 
allowance, and the graduated 
pension if applicable, all jacked 
up in line with prices). Those 
retiring between 1972 and 1992 
will get a pension in between the 
old and the new. A man retiring 
in 1987, will get J of a .pension 
calculated on the existing basis, 
and J of a pension on the new 
basis, reckoned on his earnings 
between 1972 and 1987, and, as 
usual, taking into account move¬ 
ment of the national average. 
Occupational schemes and con¬ 
tracting out. By and large, 
employers would find it hard to 
match the open-ended commit¬ 
ment to provide a pension, 
escalated in line with average 
money wages up to retirement, 
and with prices afterwards. So 
instead there is to be partial 
contracting-out only, by which 
employers may choose to pay 
part of the state pension them¬ 
selves, a part fixed in money 
terms. This part will be 1% 
of the employee’s “ reckonable 
earnings” (i.e. up to 1} national 
average earnings). A partially 
contracted-out employee will have 
his state pension cut by this 
amount, with the employer 
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The Crossman scheme 

What you will got. A computer will be needed to work this 
out. As s rough guide: your earnings for each working year 
from 1972 to retirement will be noted. Your annual totals 
will then all be upvalued in the ratio that the national average 
has moved up to retirement so as to be put into retirement 
yeer wage-level terms. Then your life earnings will be averaged, 
end divided into three parts: A. the slice up to | the national 
average ; B. the slice from \ to 11 national average; C. the slice 
above 14 national average. Your pension will then be 60% of 
A + 25% of B. 

Whet you wKI pay. You will pay 6J% of your earnings up to 
U national average (i.e. to £1,900 as at April 1969). Of thia > 
4}% wiH be for pension; 2% for short term benefits tike 
sickneae. Your firm wiH pay 61% without ceiling. Of thia 41% 
will be tor pension (making 91% for pension in aN), 1% for 
industrial injuries; 2% for sickness, etc. Mr Crossman has 
already<wtmed that more then 2% might be needed for aick- 
*nesi|^tfc, maybe 21% making 7% instead of 61%. 
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having to pay it instead. And both 
the man and his employer will 
be let off some of their contribu¬ 
tions into the state scheme—i.e. 
1.3% (each) of the reckonable 
earnings. On these terms the 
Government reckons that some 
6 inn employees will be partially 
contracted out. This compares 
with 12 rnn in occupational 
schemes altogether, and a work¬ 
ing population around 24 mn. 
Even with this abatement of state 
scheme contributions, however, 
from about £20 p.w. upwards 
both employers and employees 
will be paying heavier contribu¬ 
tions into the state pension 
system than now. The growth of 
contributions into occupational 
schemes may therefore grind to 
a halt or even go into reverse. 
The state fund, and the wider 
economic effects. As the new 
system comes into effect, the out¬ 
lay on state pensions will rise 
steadily. For the early years the 
Government has fixed a contribu¬ 
tion rate of 9}% (4}% for 

employees up to the ij average 
earnings ceiling, plus 4^% for 
employers without ceiling). This 
will produce a surplus in the 
early years which will be invested, 
apparently in government stocks, 
to earn interest and help pay 
for future state pensions. Even 
with this interest however, con¬ 
tribution rates will eventually need 
to be raised to pay for the rising 
burden of pensions. Just when 
will depend on the amount of 
partial contracting out : the more 
there is, the greater the 
immediate cutback of income into 
the sfate scheme, and the earlier 
the contributions will need to be 
raised. With 6 mn contracted out, 
contributions will probably need 
to be raised in 1977. From the 
viewpoint of the economy, the 
earlier this point is reached the 
better, and so the more contract¬ 
ing out, the better. Even if Mr 
Crossman's fund is left intact, 
—which is itself a big “if”— 
the fact remains that from 1972 
onwards the Government is plan¬ 
ning to expand its outlay on 
pensions partly by diverting into 
the state scheme some part of the 
contributions that would other* 
wise have gone into occupational 


funds, which are a vital source of 
real savings. So the smaller this 
diversion—this turning of savings 
into consumption—the better. 
Advantages of the state scheme. 
The advantages of the state 
scheme are that it does broadly 
achieve the objectives set out 
above. It considerably improves 
the position of both widows and 
married women with a reasonable 
earnings record of their own. It 
also at last makes some provision 
for invalids, who now only rank 
for (flat rate) sickness benefit, 
with a small, wage-related incre¬ 
ment on top ; under the new 
scheme the long-term sick will 
qualify for earnings-related pen¬ 
sions, in the same way as the old. 

" Further, benefits earned under 
the state scheme will be unaffec¬ 
ted by change of job. This applies 
also to the contracted out slice 
of the state scheme, which 
employers may choose to bear 
themselves. Employees will not 
be allowed to cash these bene¬ 
fits on change of job. As regards 
the rest of their employer's pen¬ 
sion, they will retain the right 
to cash their own contributions, 
if any. 

Objections to the state scheme 

include its wider economic 
effects (see above). In addition : 
On present indications, 
employees’ contributions into the 
state scheme will not rank for 
tax relief, unlike their contribu¬ 
tions into (most) occupational 
schemes. 

This will be hard on employees 
now in good occupational schemes 
who will find benefits under these 
schemes cut back and replaced by 
the improved state scheme bene¬ 
fits to some degree. In addition 
state pensions can only be drawn 
from age 65 (men) or 60 (women), 
whereas many occupational 
schemes allow retirethent on pen¬ 
sion at 60 or even earlier; this is 
true particularly for firemen, 
police, pilots, all of whom have 
special schemes tailored to their 
needs. 

And occupational pensions can 
be drawn as of right. State pen¬ 
sions for women aged 60-65 and 
men aged 65*70 will be cut back 
in those years, maybe to nothing, 


if the pensioner has earned 
income. 

Finally there have been two strong 
objections of principle. One is 
that the scheme is redistributive. 
Although contributions will be 
proportional up to around £36 
p.w., the pensions will be 
weighted in favour of the lower 
paid, who will get relatively 
more. The state pension system 
thus entails redistribution of 
income. Even left-wing Labour 
MPs have objected to this 
feature, saying the income tax 
system is the sole place to redis¬ 
tribute income. Yet, as the bottom 
chart shows, even the present 
system is fairly redistributive too. 
And quite clearly only redistribu¬ 


tion will ease the problem of those 
pensioners npw on supplementary 
benefit who will gain precious 
little from Mr Crossman’s scheme 
either now or in the future. 
Secondly and less obviously, the 
present generation in effect is 
promising itself pensions that its 
children and grandchildren will 
have to pay. These pensions are 
substantially higher than the 
present generation is prepared to 
pay to old people now. In fact 
neither we nor Mr Crossman 
can bind our grandchildren, or 
their government. Occupational 
pensions are not as secure as is 
commonly supposed, but com¬ 
pared with Mr Crossman’s 
promises they arc ca6t iron. 
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If you'd always thought 
an internatkmal bank 
must hide 

behind a certain mystique 


Standard Bank’s 
international capability 
has no special mystique. 

It grew, quite naturally, out of 
a major involvement in Africa’s 
trade with Britain and then 
with the world. Today our Euro¬ 
currency activities are world¬ 
wide. We bid keenly for foreign 
currency deposits. We welcome 
equally the opportunity 
to arrange foreign 


currency loans. 

So if your business is 
international, don’t be mystified 
by mystique—involve Standard 
Bank. You can get straight to the 
heart of the matter, quite simply 
and directly, by having a talk 
with our Investment and 
International Division at 
Head Office: 10 Clements Lane, 
London, E.C.4. 

(01-623 7500). 




Standard Bank 


Standard Bank Group The bank that builds business 
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There Is a Santa Claus 

A comfortable trade surplus in November puts Britain's balance of payments sitting 
pretty. But it may not be Christmas all year round 


It’s all cheer again on the overseas trade front. Not only has 
Britain recorded a surplus for the fourth month running, but 
the plus figure of £12 million in November is believed to 
mean what it says, perhaps the first near-to-honest figure. The 
statistical hoop-la which started in June has now played itself 
out. Or so the Board of Trade says. It believes it has knocked 
under-recording of exports on the head and also that the 
speeding up of returns, which had caused bunching of exports 
and boosting of the three previous months’ figures, has now 
disappeared. However you look at it, Britain’s trade was in 
surplus from September to November: by £15 million a 
month if you don’t believe in playing hoop-la, by £6 million a 
month if you do (see first table). The London stock market 
showed its appreciation of this news on Thursday afternoon 
by marking up industrial share prices quite sharply (page 78). 

The turnround has been dramatic. The £6 million surplus 
(assuming you play the game) compares with monthly deficits 
of £4 million between June and August, close on £30 million 
for the first half of this year and nearly £50 million for last 
year. Moreover, this year’s improvement has come from an 
encouragingly steady growth in exports, while imports have 
been practically unchanged in volume for a year and a half. 

Of course, success has to be qualified. There is the nagging 
worry that Britain’s import bill could have been held back 
in recent months by earlier expectations that import deposits 
were to be ended in December; and, more recently, by the 
knowledge that their rate would be reduced from 50 to 40 
per cent. More important, the benefits of sterling*s devaluation 
have worked through in a year when the trade of industrialised 
countries has risen in value by an astonishing 16 per cent 
or so. Most of the world is still trembling at the possibility of 
a real recession in the United States and a big cutback in 
American importing, which would hit Britain especially hard. 
But, despite Wall Street’s current nervousness, the signs in 
recent weeks suggest that this threat is, if anything, receding. 
Moreover, as every month goes by, British exports seem to 
be building up a little more resistance; they have kept up so 
far this year with the world trend in trade—which is quite 
unBritish—and their recent growth has been firmly based on 
such products as machinery, chemicals and metal manufac¬ 
tures, and on such customers as the western European 
market. 

Just as important, Britain has been doing splendidly in 
selling services as well as goods. The total surplus on invisibles 
(income from overseas dividends, insurance, shipping, tourism, 
etc) has edged down a bit from its extraordinarily high levels 
in the first half of this year, because of some reduction in oil 
companies’ net receipts; but it still amounted to £44 million 
a month between July and September. Civil aviation, financial 
services and travel did particularly well; the latter earned a 
useful monthly surplus of around £5 million, compared with 


the deficit of £6 million or so that was usual before 
devaluation. 

The Central Statistical Office, which has tended to be con¬ 
servative about this side of the account, reckons invisibles 
are still running a surplus “ at about £40 million a month.” 
From the sum of the visible and invisible balances you have 
to subtract payments for imports of American military air¬ 
craft—which are not entered as ordinary trading items. These 
had dwindled to an insignificant £1 million a month in the 
third quarter from the more usual £10 million, but are likely 
to creep back up. Even so, a small balance on visible trade, 
of say £5 million a month, should mean that Britain is 
achieving a current surplus of £35 million to £40 million a 
month, or about £450 million a year. If November’s trade 
outcome sets the pattern, the true current surplus could con¬ 
tinue to run above £500 million a year, as it was doing 
between July and September. 

During those months the capital account of the balance of 
payments also did well. After being in deficit by over £100 
million in each of the last three years, it swung into balance 
in the second quarter of this year; and then gaily into the 
black to the tune of £73 million—or nearly £300 million 
on an annual basis—in that third quarter. True, there were 
several exceptional rcrceipts, not all of them very well-timed. 
The largest was a ten year loan equivalent to £52 million 
(denominated in dollars) from the west German government 
as part of the agreement to offset the foreign exchange cost 
of stationing British troops in Germany. The redemption 
pioceeds of a maturing Australian government stock issued 
on the London market contributed another £30 million; 
public authorities’ borrowing overseas brought in £33 million 
—mainly from Germany, including a bond issue there of £21 
million by the Electricity Council; and British investors con¬ 
tinued to reduce their holdings of American securities. 

The odd thing is that this total £214 million balance of 
payments surplus in the third quarter still led to a drain of 
some £50 million on Britain’s net foreign exchange reserves. 
For this was the time of the French devaluation and specu¬ 
lation about the D-mark ; and, despite much better trade 
figures, sterling naturally came under heavy pressure. There 
was an identified outflow of short-term capital and trade 
credit of some £205 million in the three months. Moreover, 
the balancing item in the balance of payments, which repre¬ 
sents the difference between recorded transactions and 
monetary movements, was negative (at £62 million in the 
quarter, or nearly an annual £250 million) ; this prompts the 
nasty suspicion that the zeal to get the best possible trading 
picture could have over-exposed it. (The under-recorded 
exports, it will be remembered, used to appear as part of the 
balancing item which has usually been positive hitherto.) 

Nevertheless, short-term funds have been flowing back 
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The past six months' trade figures 


(seasonally adjusted, £ million) 




Reported visible 

Net adjustment 

" Corrected " 

trade gap* 

for recording 

balance* 



of exports 



June 

-24 

+ 12 

-12 


July 

-37 

+ 5 

-32 


August 

+41 

- 7 

+34 


September 

+26 

-15 

+11 


October 

+ 5 

- 10 

- 5 


November 

+ 12 

nil 

+12 


•Excluding payments for US military aircraft and mittil&s. 



Balance of payments 




(year totals and quarterly wrth seasonal adjustments, £ milNon) 



1967 

1966 

1969 



year 

total 1 

II 

III 

Visible trade balance 

-548 

-698 -137 

- 99 

+ 30 

Net adjustment for 





export recording 

+ 80 

+ 130 + 35 

+ 36 

- 17 

Payments for US 





military aircraft 

- 98 

-109 - 33 

- 15 

- 3 

Invisibles 

+2S3 

+412 +161 

+144 

+131 

Current balance 

-283 

-265 + m 

+ 65 

+141 

Long-term capital 

-134 

-142 - 87 

+ 7 

+ 73 

Balance of payments 

-417 

-407 - 61 

+ 72 

+214 


strongly to London since the end of September. Both Mr 
Wilson and Mr Jenkins have some excuse for feeling euphoric, 
and this constitutes the biggest danger of all. Halfway 
through the 1969-70 financial year, Mr Jenkins has secured 
a recorded surplus of £286 million on Britain’s current and 
long-term capital transactions (allowing him the windfall from 
under-recording of exports), and his target surplus of £300 
million for the full year seems to be obviously in the 
bag. But what lies beyond it ? Britain's new exporting com¬ 
petitiveness could be carelessly destroyed by two things over 
which the Government should have some control: inflationary 
wage increases and insufficient industrial investment. We 
discuss the implications for the first on page 14. As for the 
second, there is a striking difference in the way things are 
going in Britain and America. 

In both countries, more reliance than ever before is being 
put on control of the money supply to cut back inflationary 
demand. Yet the most bullish ingredient in demand in the 
United States is private industrial investment in plant and 
equipment. As American industry has a sizeable margin of 
spare capacity already in existence, Mr Nixon’s Administra¬ 
tion hopes that the current squeeze on corporate profit margins 
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and the high cost of borrowing will force American busineis- 
men to cut back their spending plans. In Britain, the hope 
must be that the squeeze will work mainly to restrain private 
consumption ; but the danger is that companies will cut back 
still further on needed investment. The Bank of England, 
in its latest Quarterly Bulletin , comments rather pessimistically 
on two recent surveys of manufacturing investment plans— 
the one taken by the Board of Trade which suggested that 
expectations remain high, despite the increasing pressures on 
company liquidity, and the other by the Confederation of 
British Industry, which was more guarded about prospects. 
The Bank says that “both surveys were taken before the 
extension of the import deposit scheme was announced and, 
as this extension will reduce the net repayment which had 
been expected in the next few months, liquidity pressures 
might now be a more important factor in companies* invest¬ 
ment decisions than the surveys suggest.” 

British economic policy now rests on this knife-edge of 
wages and investment. The Treasury, in its monthly assess¬ 
ment released on Thursday, says that it thinks there was a 
modest rise in national output in the third quarter ; that 
consumer expenditure rose by only half of one per cent; 
but that, beyond the fact that there was little change in retail 
trade in October and car registrations were only slightly 
higher, “ there is virtually no information yet about the 
course of demand and activity during the fourth quarter.” On 
prices and costs, the Treasury is tending to cheer itself up 
with out of date figures. “ In terms of national currencies, 
unit labour costs in manufacturing in the United Kingdom 
seem to have risen only slightly faster than those of our main 
competitors since the third quarter of 1967. As in the case 
of export prices, the United States showed the largest 
increases up to the second quarter of this year. In France 
and Japan, unit labour costs have risen at much the same 
rate as in the United Kingdom, while unit labour costs in 
Italy and Germany have risen more slowly.” What this means 
is that devaluation has provided British exporters with a 
considerable price advantage in dollars, probably accom¬ 
panied by some improvement in profit margins: in the third 
quarter of this year prices of British manufactured exports 
in dollar terms were 4-5 per cent below their level two years 
ago, whereas the dollar export prices of Britain’s main com¬ 
petitors had mostly risen. But it is precisely since the third 
quarter—since the dustmen's affair in October—that wage 
costs have been in danger of rising out of hand. 


So Joe Had to Go 

The ousting of Mr Joe Hyman from his position as chairman of Viyella international 
puts a decisive end to the rumours that have been circulating about the board 
for the last few weeks 


Mr Hyman was given his cards at a board meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, the day after the lavish Viyella Christ¬ 
mas party at which he was more confident and expansive 
than ever. The voting of his eight fellow director was, 
apparently, unanimous, which supports one of the strongest 
of the crop of rumours—that some three weeks ago Mr 
Hyman had fallen out with his long-time lieutenant, Mr 
David Brunnschweiler, and had sacked most of the board. 
It is said that Mr Michael Clapham, deputy chaiiman of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, rushed to the rescue and got 
things patched up, with Mr Brunnschweiler refusing to take 
executive responsibility under Mr Hyman and limiting his 
activ^ri to high level consultancy. In the past, those who 
; \ * 


have crossed swords with the mercurial Mr Hyman have left, 
the latest being Mr Desmond Lorimer who Resigned in Nov¬ 
ember, five months after having been appointed to the board 
as financial controller. This time it looks as though all the 
board acted in conceit as if none of them felt safe. 

Behind the battle of personalities lie important issues about 
the way Viyella should be organised. The growth in turnover 
from £6 million to £70 million since i960, largely through 
acquisitions^ is a tribute to Mr Hyman's skill and energy as 
a financial entrepreneur. But some of these companies .were 
bought dear, and servicing the equity used to purchase them 
has taken a heavy drain on the cash flow,that should have 
been used to re-equip the group. The concept of Viyella as 
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a federation of companies has been attractive to companies 
wishing to continue business behind the Viyella umbrella but 
has made effective rationalisation more difficult. 

Viyella is a profitable company. Trading profits last year 
of £5.7 million were 63 per cent up on the year before. 
Half way through this year, they are still up on last year. 
No doubt they will suffer from the slump in the third and 
fourth quarters of this year (see page 84) : yam processing, 
warp knitting and branded goods will all be hit quite hard. 
And the cash position will cause headaches : the overdraft 
was already £7.7 million last December. The stake in an 
Australian company has been sold off for £2 million and one 
of the other rumours going around is that the benevolent 
uncle, IGI, having bailed out fellow shareholders in its client 
Klinger recently, forked out £2 million as a short-term loan 
to Viyella. 

The reconstituted leadership of Viyella has a refreshing 
quality of solidity. The chairman, Mr Alan Symons (67), 
was in charge of Bradford Dyers when Viyella took it over in 
1964. The deputy chairman is Sir Cuthbert Clegg (65). Both 
these two are shrewd cookies, but the man given the big job 
is Dr John Blackburn (47), who only joined the board in 
April, 1968, to take his first major management job as boss 
of the Northern Ireland post-Cyril Lord carpet set-up. Before 
that he was the company’s chief economist. Then there is, 
as his number two, Mr Ernest Cummins (48), who joined the 
board last year and is an expert on shirts. The rest of the 
industry will watch for a while to see whether the new team 
can weld the federation into a workable corporate structure. 

There are five things that could happen to Viyella in the 
context of a further restructuring of the textile industry : 

1) ICI could use it as a diving board for leaping into 
the industry itself. This would reverse the previous ICI 
policy of only getting its toes wet, and even this experience 
cannot have been attractive ; there was Viyella mark one, 
Carrington and Dewhurst, Lister and—Klinger. 

2) Viyella could be amalgamated with the other non- 
Courtaulds majors, or 

3) dismembered amongst them. Both these possibilities run 
up against the Crosland ban on cannibalism among the big 
five and neither deals with the underlying problem facing all 
the five : curing the indigestion following the meal of acquisi¬ 
tions over the past few years. 

4) Courtaulds might be divested of its textile side which 
could then go for horizontal mergers with such as Viyella. 
This is a non-starter. The Courtaulds policy of vertical inte¬ 
gration up from fibre production is a worthwhile success. 

5) Viyella could be left alone to sort itself out and graft 
further smaller acquisitions on to more systematic internal 



Joe speaks—new executive Blackburn (left) and new chairman 
Symons wait 


growth. The catch here is Viyella’s chronic shortage of cash. 

Over the past five yean, Viyella’s internally-generated cash 
flow has stayed obstinately low. Dividends have remained at 
the 15 per cent level through thick and thin, and depreciation 
has been consistently at a lower rate than in any other 
major textile company. This is in an industry where technical 
developments are making some of even the newest equipment 
obsolete long before the end of its working life, and at least 
one of the other Lancashire giants writes off certain types of 
machinery, where it fears technical obsolescence, in as little 
as four years. Viyella has been doing the opposite. 

£ million 

1964 1966 1966 1967 1968 

Retained profit 1.4 1.7 —.6 .06 .6 

Depreciation 1.2 1.4 1.7 1.7 1.8 

Sales of assets and investments have been Viyella’s main 
source of cash. How much further this can go is anyone’s 
guess. There is an intriguing item in the Viyella statistical 
analysis of capital employed called " surplus properties,” which 
has been growing steadily in spite of sales of assets. What is 
worrying is not the short-term liquidity position of Viyella— 
the banks and ICI could easily cope with that if help were 
needed—but whether the group is under-capitalised in face 
of the re-equipment it will need to face the 1970s. Mr 
Hyman’s discussions with the American giant Burlington, 
interrupted by the Board of Trade ban on a deal between 
them, must surely have been prompted by these sorts of 
considerations. The Board of Trade’s decision to keep the 
structure of the textile industry on ice for the next few years 
could freeze Viyella out of a profitable future. And that is a 
great deal more serious than Mr Hyman's fate. 


Printing: the Wrong Revolution 

The printing industry is on the verge of a revolution, but it will be different from the one 
most observers are predicting 


Hie men to watch are young, and their companies small. 
But the machines they are making are more in tune with 
the needs of printers (and more in scale with their financial 
resources) than some of the automated, computer-controlled 
monsters that have been on offer for several years. The 
automation of the print industry has been technically feasible 
or some time, but at a cost of upwards of £150,000 a 
typesetting machine, a#d on the presupposition that both the 
industry and its customers will be willing to accommodate 
themselves to the considerable inflexibility built into the 
monsters. In so competitive an industry, printers are not 
dways in a position to dictate to their customers like this ; 


and even if they were, there are some grounds for thinking 
that the prophets of computer-controlled printing have 
claimed rather more for their machines than they can in 
fact do. 

The slowest and most cumbersome part of the printing 
process is still the setting of type, and this is where most 
of the automation push has come. Type is still, in the main, 
cast letter by letter in soft metal, from which is made a 
mould for the plates that go on to the presses proper. Until 
the late nineteenth century, typesetting was a hand operation 
which Johann Gutenberg would have recognised. Now it 
is mechanised to the extent that when an operator hits a 
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keyboard, the machine selects the character he has struck, 
and when the machine has thus collected a complete line 
of them, it produces a metal casting of the line while the 
operator is typing out the characters for the next one. An 
experienced operator can set one of the lines on this page in 
about ten seconds. 

From an engineer’s point of view, it is simiplicity itself 
to dotible speeds by using the keyboard to punch a paper 
tape, letting a" relatively cheap computer arrange the words 
and letters on the tape into lines, and then using the tape 
to drive a type-casting machine at nearly twice the normal 
speed. However, all conventional hot-metal machines have 
a built-in error rate of i per cent or so which the tapes 
do nothing to correct, so the gain in speed is not all that 
much in the end. Although these first tape-driven machines 
have undergone considerable development since the war and 
are widely used, interest in them has been waning in favour 
of photographic typesetting. 

This changes the nature of the game quite a bit, raising 
typesetting speeds considerably and for a price that 
printing establishments, which tend to be small, can at least 
contemplate if not afford. A typical phototype* setting 
machine can set between 20 and 30 characters a second, or 
a line on this page in just under two seconds. Prices range 
between .£28,000 and £42,000. The operator is still there, 
at his keyboard, punching a paper tape. The big increase 
in speed (and larger, more expensive phototypesetters go 
as fast as 500 characters or ten of these lines a second) is 
attained bv doing away with the mechanical, hot-metal 
setting part of the operation. In its place is a matrix of film 
or glass with all the characters of the alphabet on it. An 
electronically-controlled stroboscope lamp flashes them 
through a system of optical lenses on to photosensitive film 
or paper. Plates for more or less any sort of printing can 
then be made from the developed print. 

The ultimate in this form of typesetting is to throw out 
the clumsy collection of matrix, lens, stroboscope and all, and 
replace it with an elegantly simple computer-controlled 
arrangement wheie the characters aie flashed electronic¬ 
ally on to a cathode ray tube, similar to a television 
tube. Prom the tube, the characters are picked up on 
photosensitised film. Speeds are staggering—a theoretical 
1,000 to 10,000 characters a second, or as much text as a 
skilled operator can set now in an hour. It would take one 
of these machines not much more than an hour to set the 
whole Bible. 

These are the machines that the forecasters say will 
revolutionise the printing industry, but the forecasters look 
like being wrong. Tt is not that the big machines fail to 
live up to expectations ; several very successful ones are on 
the market. One is German, developed by the Dr-Ing. Rudolf 
Hell company, and also built under licence by Radio 
Corporation of America. Two are American, made by the 
Harris-Intertype Corporation, and by the Mergenthalcr 
Division of Eltra Corporation which developed its machine 
with the help of CBS Laboratories. And one was originally 
thought up by two British cx-joumalists, Peter Purdy and 
Ronald McIntosh and developed with the help of the K. S. 
Paul company and the financial backing of the National 
Research and Development Corporation. Mergenthaler has 
since bought K. S. Paul and is marketing the British machine 
with great success in the United States and elsewhere. 

These machines all work on the same principle, but with 
significant differences in internal layouts. Their speeds are 
unrivalled by any existing system or any likely to come along 
in the. foreseeable future. They have other advantaged: 
telepiUfcne directories, spare parts lists, encyclopaedias and 
othSaq^blications containing material that changes'only in 


part can be stored in a computer memory and updated 
without having to reset the entire text. Many publications 
are already being printed this way, both in the United States 
and Britain, and the British post office is switching all’ its 
telephone directories td this system. The computerised type¬ 
setters also offer hope that one day the entire printing process 
can be accomplished electronically; doing away in time with 
the manually worked keyboard at one end and with the 
printing press at the other. Already, sophisticated optical 
character readers being developed for the computer business 
proper promise that machines will eventually be able to read 
everything a man can read, and much faster. 

But these big machines have limitations and inflexibilities 
which mean that for the time being they will be confined 
mainly to large, repeat jobs like those already described. 
There will be enough of these, particularly in # the United 
States, to keep the market for computer typesetting machines 
growing. But they are special applications none the less, with¬ 
out much relationship to what most printers do—and not much 
relationship to the volume of work most printers handle 
either. It has been estimated that four or five of such machines 
could meet all of Britain’s present printing rcquireitients. 
This may be so, but- it is absurd to think that the printing 
industry, at least in the short term, will restructure itself 
simply to fit around these machines. They are also not as 
flexible as their salesmen would like everyone to believe. They 
hold many characters in many different sizes of type within 
their memory unit, but there will always be something, a 
mathematical symbol perhaps, or a foreign character, that 
they have not got. And when a cathode ray tubo machine 
has to go outside its own memory store for a character, its 
speed goes down considerably. 

Nor are the large, repeat jobs necessarily as attractive as 
they appear. Complicated pages require complicated com¬ 
puter programmes to set and compose them that arc both 
slow and expensive to prepare, with a separate one for each 
kind of page. The cathode tube machines also share, with 
many of the phototypesetters, the disadvantage of making it 
less easy for an editor to ask for changes in proof copies, and 
this is especially true of those machines that work with film. 
It may be true, as some manufacturers claim, that editors 
have been spoiled over the decades and that a little fore¬ 
thought on their part would eliminate many of the altera¬ 
tions, but this is a difficult message for a printer in a 
competitive industry to put across to his customer. 

Outside the specialised field, it is difficult to justify a 
computer-controlled machine, but there is a new generation 
of photosetting machines now in production in the United 
States, and about to go into production in Britain, that 
arc actually cheaper than conventional typesetting machines, 
which usually sell for £6,500 to £15,000. ;At £5,000 or 
less, they offer speeds of Only 20 or 30 characters a second 
but they have eliminated some of the most frustrating draw¬ 
backs of earlier designs. Like the conventional, manually 
operated typesetters they will replace, it will be relatively 
easy to add new characters to them and they will allow 
editors to make corrections with relative’ease. Their com¬ 
paratively slow speed is no disadvantage to most printers 
since it bears a reasonable relationship to the speed with 
which an Operator can type on a keyboard, Most signi¬ 
ficantly, the spearhead of this new industrial attack is being 
led mainly by young companies headed by young men. In 
the United States the leader probably is Compugraphic 
Corporation, a small company founded in i960 whose sales 
climbed from $16,200 in 1961 to $$,612,000 last year. In 
Britain, Peter Purdy arid Ronald McIntosh, who have split 
off from K. S. Paul, are now planning to launch a sophis¬ 
ticated, low-price machine of their own in the spring. 


Why we have not 
manufactured 
a non printing calculator 

since 1963 
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the brand that’s exported 
to over 120 countries 


Y.K.K., including its 22 overseas plants, makes more than 
550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Since the dis¬ 
tance from the earth to the moon is 380,000 kilometers, 
this means that Y.K.K. zippers, when laid end to end, would 
reach the moon and almost half way back to earth again. 
Carefully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin*, 
are imported from throughout the world. These raw mate¬ 
rials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through high¬ 
speed chain machines and other processing machines all 
developed and designed by Y.K.K. The manufactured zip* 
pers, which include metal, rrylon, polyester and Delrin*, are 
of uniform and highest quality and available in 120 beau* 
tiful combination colors. Y.K.K. also makes highly popular 
aluminum sashes for domestic consumption. 

'Du Pont Trade Mark 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumi-cho, Chfyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 16 countries 

ENGLAND YKK FasUrners (U.K ) Ltd USA Yothida International Inc (New York) YKK Zipper 
(California) Inr YKK Zlppor ( Illinois) Inc CANADA YKK dipper Co Canada Ltd NETHERLANDS 
Yoshlda (Nederland) N V HONG KONG YKKZipperCo (H K )Ltd TAIWAN Taiwan Z'PPe^Co.. 
Ltd THAILAND’ Union Induatrlea Corp , Ltd NEW ZEALAND: Slldefast i'N.Z Hjmlted COSTA 
RICA Yoahida de Costa Rica Ltda MALAYSIA: Malayan Zips Sdn . Bhd. AUSTRALIA. YKK 
Australia Pty. Ltd. FRANCE: Yoahlda (Franca) S A.R L. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO YKK Zlppar 
(WI.)Ltd. GERMANY: Yoshlda (Doutschaland) G m.O H. ITALV: Yoahlda Foasanasa S p.A. EL 
SALVADOR Yoshida d« El Salvador S.A. 



See 

Canadas 
first bank, 
first 


If you ever consider looking for a 
piece of one- of the world’s rich¬ 
est pies-the vast Canadian mar- 
ket-the best starting point is in Thread- 
needle Street, London. 

The Bank of Montreal has a friendly, 
personal advisory service that can steer 
you into the big profits in every corner of 
Canada. 

A chat with us costs you nothing, but 
could pay you handsomely. If you think 
about Canada, remember the special¬ 
ists. 

Our service starts by return post 

Drop us a line and we’ll send you a free folder containing 
a couple of extremely useful booklets: Your Guide to 
Establishing a Business in Canada, and Taxation in 
Canada. Plus our monthly Business Review, reporting 
the latest developments on the commercial scene in the 
world’s second largest country. 

Bankof lyiQntreal 

Hi Canada's First Blank 

London Office: 47 Threadneedle Strsat, EC2. 

Also West End Branch: 9 Waterloo Place, 5W1 
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Walking the electric tightrope 


unit that had been the prewar pride of 
London’s Battersea power station. To 
make up the lost investment of the war 
years, volume production was ordered of 
modest 30 MW and 60 MW units. But in 
1950 came the decision to order too MW 
and then 120 MW sets. This scaling up 
did not, however, represent any particular 
technical advance. 


Industry’s ability to keep working this three 500 MW units at Aberthaw in South That came in 1953-54 when the CEGB 
winter depends on whether the Central Wales had “foreign metal bodies’" in dec.ded to buy nine generators each 
Electricity (venerating Board can keep its their innards that had shut them down capable of 200 MW. Here two technical 
big generators running. Anyone who too. But this was discovered as far hack leaps were made—which may in the long 
believed that the era of power cuts and as October of last year ; the present Aber- run prove at the bottom of this winter’s 
enforced shedding of electrical loads was thaw stoppages have nothing to do with grief. One was direct cooling of the 
a thing of the past knows better now. this, but are the straw that may yet break coppei conductors which act as the link 
The CEGB is once again almost entirely the back of the power supply this winter, between the revolving stator and the power 
at the mercy of the weather. The CEGB has been using modified supply chain, and the other, the increase 

Because of what its engineers describe jet engines to meet peak loads, but this of boiler operating pressures from 1,500 lb 

as basic and catastrophic faults in its is no substitute for the loss of such a slice a square inch to 2,300 lb. From there 

latest 500 megawatt turbogenerators, the of capacity. At a capital cost of £40 a on each increase in the size of gene- 

CE'GB may have to move from the voltage kilowatt it would require an outlay of rator was decided before the preced- 

reductions first described in The £20 million on these stand-by jets to mg batch of generators had been tried in 

Economist last week to straight power produce the equivalent of one 500 MW service. Even now while the CEGB is 

cuts, with consumers being switched oft generator. wrestling night and day to sort out its 

at source, if the temperature drops The CEGB got itself into this mess 500 MW sets, the first of nine new t 66o 
to a point where demand swamps the because it lias been scaling up the size MW units are being installed. Yet these 
narrow margin of peak-load generating of its sets at a prodigious rate in order units of, for Britain, unprecedented scale 
capacity. The reason is simple : of eight to get the economies of scale the big sets were decided on in 1965, two years before 
turbo-generators each capable, in theory, bring. New batches of designs were being the first of the 500 MW sets were commi- 
of delivering 500 MW of power, only one ordered before an earlier generation had sioned. 

is at present operating. All these been installed, let alone run in. The chart As it takes at least five, and sometimes 
generators were supplied from the shows how the orders leap-frogged. When as many as seven, years between the 

Trafford Park works of the old Associated the CEGB was formed in 1948 there was decision to build a modern power station 

Electrical Industries, now part of the one large generator operating, a 100 MW and the commissioning of its equipment, 
GEC-AEI-English Electric combine. 

Some of the failures arise from funda¬ 
mental faults in the welding techniques 
involved in building the £6 million boilers, 
all supplied by Babcock and Wilcox. But 
others have come from the failure, involv¬ 
ing in some instances the melting of steel 
components, of the 300-ton stators which 
are the heart of the £5.5 million turbo¬ 
generators. The worst example of this is 
the Eggborough (Yorkshire) power sta¬ 
tion where all four of the 500 MW sets 
were shut down on the last crisis Friday. 

It will be weeks before these generators 
can be got working again, although teams 
of engineers have been, and are now, work¬ 
ing 24 hours a day on the machinery. For 
there are space restrictions on the num¬ 
ber of men and the equipment that can 
be deployed on and around such an awk¬ 
ward piece of machinery as a giant 
generator. True, one stator was sent back 
to the factory for repair but was too big 
and heavy to get on any rail freight 
truck, and made the 50-mile journey to 
Manchester by road, which took three to 
four days. 

Reports of sabotage appeared after it 
became generally known that two of the 
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there is little chance for Mr Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, the political custodian 
of this hot potato, to do much about the 
crisis. But the continuing dubelief of the 
heavy electrical industry in the wisdom 
of building prototype equipment might 
well be challenged. The argument is that 
this would be too expensive when, unlike 
aircraft for example, no risk to life or 
limb is involved. But we now know that 
what is involved is the risk of very 
considerable economic dislocation as well 
as a costly round of modifications to an 
entire batch of generators which must 
all be presumed to have the same design 
fault. If the manufacturers have, eventu¬ 
ally, to carry the cost of modification, 
that may make the engineers thing again 
about the need to try out designs first. 


Machine tools 


The easiest step 


The Plessey company’s takeover of 
Ferranti’s numerical control interests, with 
a strong push from the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation, may be the 
right step towards revitalising Britain's 
sluggish machine tool industry, but it is 
also one of the easiest steps that could 
have been taken. By putting most of 
Britain’s numerical control business under 
one roof—Plessey bought Airmec, another 
computer-control systems manufacturer, 
in October—the IRC has now succeeded 
in combining the most progressive elements 
of the industry. The problem now will be 
to do something about the traditional side 
of the machine tool trade. 

The Plessey-Ferranti merger—the 
resulting company will have annual sales 
of about £4 million—may or may not be 
a help in achieving this. If the restructur¬ 
ing of the industry stops there, the new 
merger could widen the split between the 
electronics engineers and the machine tool 
designers. This would be bad for Britain, 
because in world markets the objective is 
to combine electronics and machine tools 
in more intimate ways. In the first genera¬ 
tion of machine tools, electronic black 
boxes were tied on to the end of conven¬ 
tional machine tools to direct them 
automatically. This was a significant 
technical achievement but it now lies 
some years in the past. Advanced machine 
tool makers, particularly in the United 
States, are now rethinking the entire 
operation, hoping to come up with systems 
radically different from anything known 
today. 

Molins Machine Company, whose 
principal business is manufacturing 
cigarette-making machines, has been the 
only British company to have a real go at 
" the more ambitious projects but its System 
24 was abandoned last summer after the 
company foiled to win enough orders to 
justify «mfocr development? System 24 
had its ^foctors but there is little doubt 
that saint^uch system is what most 
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customers will eventually want. But will 
the British machine tool industry be cap¬ 
able of giving it to them ? 

Independent steel 

Hurrah for the IRC 


The re-shaping of Sheffield’s private 
enterprise steelmakers took another public 
step forward last Wednesday when Sir 
George Wilton Lee, giving the chairman’s 
report to the British Independent Steel 
Producers’ Association, went out of his 
way to praise the Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation’s current matchmaking 
plans in non-state steel. Just what the 
IRC is up to in Sheffield will not be clear 
until early next year, but the backing of 
Sir George, who is chairman of Arthur 
Lee and Sons, and one of Sheffield’s senior 
steelmen, means that the IRC can now 
move at a faster pace than would other¬ 
wise have been possible. 

Another significant move this week was 
the appointment of Mr Tom Kilpatrick 
as chairman and chief executive of Brown 
Bayley Steels, of Sheffield, which is con¬ 
trolled by the IRC. Mr Kilpatrick, 
appointed the British Steel Corporation’s 
operations and supplies chief only five 
weeks ago, is clearly earmarked as the 
Sheffield pacesetter for the IRC. But those 
involved in the negotiations claim that 
IRC’s majority holding in Brown Bayley 
is not to be used to form a single “ rich 
man’s BSC ” from the special steelmakers 
of Sheffield. What seems more likely to 
emerge is a tighter grouping of existing 
companies with, of course, one group 
being centred on Brown Bayley. 

Defence research 

Not budging an inch 


The Ministry of Defence spends directly 
£236 million a year on research, and, 
indirectly, a good deal of other govern¬ 
ment expenditure on science has a play¬ 
back to defence. Over the years, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General has 
held his own inquest into how wisely or 
otherwise the ministry deploys these 
sums but Parliament’s first chance to 
discuss defence research in the round, did 
not occur until the relatively new Select 
Committee on Science and Technology 
took up the subject earlier this year. 
It was one of industry’s first opportunities 
to tell MPs what management felt about 
the Government’s handling of defence 
research, and the committee duly sug¬ 
gested that industry should have a bigger 
say in defence research planning. 

The Government, in a white paper* 
published this week, hits that suggestion 
down very firmly, on the ground* that it 
was constitutionally improper and merely 
reiterated a good deal that was already 

*Cmnd. 4236. 
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Deep in the research mire 


contained in ministerial evidence to the 
committee about careful consultation with 
industry, the services, the foreign office, 
other Nato allies and everyone of note 
except the oracle at Delphi. But the 
weakness of British defence research has 
never been lack of discussion, but lack 
of a long-term plan. 

Once you accept that Whitehall 
frequently uses the word research when 
it should more properly talk of 
development, the shortcomings become 
easier to follow. It is a British tradition of 
long standing that work is done only on 
weapons for which the services have a 
precise requirement. This makes it 
difficult to spend much time or money on 
ideas that could turn out to be winners, 
but which no sensible military man would 
write into his buying programme until he 
knew more about them. These slip 
through the net, or else they languish, as 
the vertical take-off Harrier did for years, 
on little better than a care and mainten¬ 
ance basis. Money is usually available in 
Britain at the pure research end ; it can 
also be obtained, after a bit of a fight, for 
detailed design and production. It is the 
middle period, in which ideas need to be 
tried out on the dog, for which it is st> 
difficult to get support. 

In radar and electronics, and even 
military vehicles, it is still possible to 
experiment with prototype designs, but in 
bigger equipment, like aircraft and 
missiles, the obvious and easy savings 
are made by cutting these stages out* 
Concorde is the only aircraft being 
developed with a prototype built to hi 
flown and tested before deciding the final 
shape of the production aircraft and we 
all know what that is costing. Yet the 
Americans now admit that in attempting 
tp develop the F-i 11 strike aircraft with¬ 
out a prototype, they made a majbr 
mistake. Could some thought be given 
to reverting to the old idea of quarter- 
scale models, of the kind that die aircraft 
industry built when it was developing the 
delta-shaped Vulcan bomber ? Ttoip 
perhaps the services could do a little 
exploring of the options before having to 
commit themselves. 
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Export credit _ ' 

Bigger and better 

. .... , ■■■■ '■ — ,.1 - - 

At the end of last year dose on £2,000 
million was owed to Britain in out¬ 
standing export credits. This is such a 
laige chunk in terms of total reserves that 
the Bank of England in its latest bulletin 
warns that 

it must be an object of policy both to 
avoid any unnecessary softening of trade 
credit terms and to keep the growth of this 
credit to the minimum compatible with 
maintaining the competitiveness of exports. 
Easier said than done. Apart from the 
post-devaluation improvement in exports, 
with the increased demand for credit 
insurance that brings, there has been com¬ 
petition among exporters to give longer 
credits extending now to as much as ten 
yean, with developing countries (and 
their needs for longer-term finance for 
capital projects) as the main beneficiaries. 
Even so, only a small portion of Britain’s 
exports is sold on long-term credit. Well 
over half is paid for within 60 days, and 
well over 90 per cent within a year. But 
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the proportion on long-term credit, 
especially for 5 years and over, is gradu¬ 
ally goinj? up. 

All this means more business for tKe 
Export Credits Guarantee Department, 
the government body which now insures 
over a third of all British exports. In 
growing addition to its original business 
of insuring export credits—which has 
doubled over the past five years—it has 
recently concentrated on its direct 
guarantees to banks as an alternative to 
the ordinary credit insurance. Hie use of 
these has over the past few yean increased 
much more rapidly than the insurance 
business, because of the favourable 
interest rates offered. Short-term credits 
of under 2 years under such guarantees 
are covered at Bank rate, and are now 
running at an annual rate of £375 million. 
For credits exceeding two years special 
guarantees are available at a fixed interest 
rate of 5J per cent, obviously an attractive 
proposition at the present level of interest 
rates. These are not subject to the bank 
lending ceiling, and are being taken up to 
the tune of £350 million a year now. 

The ECGD’s newest move is to go 
looking for business under its own steam 
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instead of waiting for exporters to 
approach it, contacting overseas govern¬ 
ments and large industrial buyers and 
establishing lines of credit before British 
suppliers are brought in. There is more of 
this active go-getting to come. Export 
credits may have an adverse effect on die 
reserves in the short run, but it f s a 
question of sprats to catch a mackerel. 


Domestic airlines could pay 


Another of Britain’s already frail network 
of domestic air services is to be closed 
at the end of the year—this time, British 
United’s direct flights to Alderney in the 
Channel Islands. By coincidence, the 
announcement has come in the same week 
that the Royal Aeronautical Society’s 
December newsletter published an article 
by an aviation consultant, Mr J. D. 
Watkins, arguing that Britain could 
support a much denser network of domestic 
air services than it does. There is no 
obvious reason that Mr Watkins can see 
why the British Isles, with k population of 
54 million, should not be a* well provided 
with international air links as any com¬ 
parable stretch of the eastern seaboard of 
the United States which has approximately 
the same number of people living in it. 

With British airlines losing both 
money and passengers on domestic flights, 
and services closing almost monthly, some¬ 
one has hold of the wrong ehd of the stick 
and it is not necessarily Mr Watkins. 
Taking 12 eastern seaboard states of the 
United States, as he has done, and super¬ 
imposing their air routes on a map of the 
British Ides, makes the point. He excludes 
the long distance, trans-continental trunk 
routes to Chicago and beyond from hit 
calculations, but this still leaves the area 
criss-crossed with a spider-web of services 
operated by trunk carriers, And by feeder- 
line operators {subsidised, but on a dimini¬ 
shing scale). Any taps they leave are filled 
by a new breed of ultra short : haul, 
commuter airlines which are not subsidised 
and which apparently thrive. 

The Crabtree consultancy for which Mr 
Watkins work* has advised On domestic 
air semcet*ln a number of countries and 
Mr WadtinRstiggeiU the mistake of British 
airlines, mafcjbave lain i»i attempting to 
different services under 
this nmmvBmMW&tnt Internal air services! 



linking relatively small towns require a 
different management approach, different 
aircraft and a different attitude to over¬ 
heads to those needed for the successful 
running of a holiday business. Most British 
independent airlines buy their aircraft for, 
and get their bread-and-butter from, the 
holiday tour business and Mr Watkins 
implies, by inference, that their scheduled 
domestic networks have come off a poor 
second. The same argument probably holds 
good for the losses by British European 
Airways' subsidiaries too. 

The difficulty, which he himself admits, 
is that it takes several yean of losses before 
a network of internal air routes gets 
established. It is six figure losses that are 
driving the independent airlines off them. 
So a domestic operator mutt either be 
exceptionally well capitalised at the start, 
or have a profitable second business (and 
patient shareholders) out of which to sub¬ 
sidise the air service in its early years. But 
in that case, the airline is unlikely to have 
the right management for the pecularities 
of the domestic air business. So should 
British feeder line air services be subsidised 


by the Government, as American ones are, 
until they can stand on their feet? Mr 
Watkins argues that transport planning 
requires an increase in domestic air links 
if only to reduce city congestion—airports 
can park commuters’ cars where railway 
stations cannot. But he does not examine 
the subsidy issue as such in any detail. His 
own preference would probably be for a 
short-term subsidy arranged at the outset 
to be on a declining scale so that it auto¬ 
matically expired at the end of the agreed 
running-in period. And it is worth repeat¬ 
ing that America’s commuter air services 
are not subsidised at all. 

This view, that airlines are sometimes 
more successful when they are small and 
specialised than when they are big and 
all-embracing, echoes the advice that the 
Edwards committee gave to the Govern¬ 
ment about the future shape of Britain's 
air services. The committee was all for as 
many airlines as the traffic would bear, 
and it thought the traffic would bear quite 
a lot. The Edwards committee was advised 
by quite a different consultant, Mr Stephen 
Wheatcroft. When two experts start to tell 
the same tale, perhaps it is time to listen, to 
them. 



trunk end feeder s*rtfc*$wtth>$t best two daily mrvlcn, commuter servlwxpMed 
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Building societies - 

Who's for 21,000 
branches? 

Building-society-linked life assurance 
schemes have become the rage since the 
first one was launched by the Bristol & 
West less than a year ago. There are now 
over a dozen with at least 30 more in 
the pipeline. Next month the Co-operative 
Permanent, the third largest building 
society in the country, joins the fray, with 
one vital difference : the policies, instead 
of being handled by only a few hundred 
building society or insurance offices, will 
be sold through sub-postmasters, which 
means 21,000 new outlets. Sub-postmasters, 
who run branch offices as post office 
agents, can under the terms of their 
contract sell life assurance over the 
counter and have done so for nearly 40 
years, but nobody previously thought of 
linking this to building society investment, 
with the attendant tax advantages. The 
new scheme is the brainchild of Mr John 
Follows who interested Hambros bank in 
taking a 50 per cent stake in his company, 
Capital Life, which looks after the 
insurance end of the plan. 

To the saver, the new deal will offer 
the same advantages as other building- 
society-linked assurance schemes : a high 
rate of return—over 11 per cent gross for 
the standard rate taxpayer—plus life 
cover, a low minimum of £5 a month 
with no maximum beyond the normal 
rules on assurance premiums, and fairly 
easy withdrawals, with probably no 
penalty for pulling out after the first year. 

The Federation of Sub-Postmasters has 
welcomed the scheme with open arms. It 
has for some time been on the lookout for 
new sources of income for its members, 
most of whom make between £11 and 
£14 a week from their Post Office 
activities, and is hoping that the 2^ per 
cent commission on monthly premiums 
will go some way towards improving their 
lot. 

The Co-operative Permanent is, of 
course, absolutely delighted—particularly 
as it came in on the deal late in the day, 
about two months ago, after talks had 


been going on with the Abbey National, 
Britain’s second binest building society, 
for nearly a year. The Abbey must now 
be sorry it dragged its feet so. If only 
some of the a 1,000 sub-postmasters sell 
the scheme, this is still quite a break¬ 
through in building society marketing, 
with a £250,000 advertising campaign to 
back it up in the first year. At this stage 
nobody is prepared to quantify his expec¬ 
tations, but if only a fraction of the sub¬ 
postmasters’ 15 million customers saved, 
say, £10 a month, the total could easily 
run into the £100 million range. 

Pollution 

Within the law 

Lethal levels of chemical pollution have 
caused the death of 10,000 sea birds 
washed up in the Irish Sea over the past 
two months. The chemicals, derived from 
chlorine and known as PCBs, are used 
in plastics, paints and cosmetics and turn 
up in many industrial effluents. The 
normal concentration of PCBs in most 
animal life is around ten parts in a million 
but concentrations twenty times as high 
are being found in the dead birds. Sadly, 
it is not possible to point to any accidental 
or illegal dumping of the chemical that 
could explain the deaths like it explained 
the death of fish in the Rhine. It seems 
that the pollution has built up entirely 
within the framework of the law. 

The royal commission to look into the 
pollution of the environment, which the 
Prime Minister announced on Thursday, 
will concern itself with how far the law 
should be changed, and like all royal 
commissions, is likely to take its time. The 
more immediate issue is whether the 
existing law is being enforced as well as 
it might. The answer is almost certainly 
that it is not. Twelve different departments 
at present dabble in the subject ; the most 
important of them, coming under the aegis 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, being the river authorities. 
Almost all the 4,500 million gallons of 
water that are daily polluted by domestic 
or industrial use pour into rivers and tidal 1 
waters. And the law leaves it to each 

Ur 


authority to decide wnat levels of pollution 
it will allow. Thepe , are >2$ river 
authorities ; they all act independently, 
are all subject to local pressures, and £6 far 
have been slow to use anything like the 
full powers given to them under the Clean 
Rivers Act of 1961. Some even complain 
that the equipment needed to measure the 
chemicals in their water is too expensive to 
buy. So the situation could be even worse 
than we suspect. This is where some action 
is going to be expected of Mr Anthony 
Crosland’s new ministry ; he is already 
setting up two’ advisory panels, one for 
farm chemicals in the post«DDT era and 
another for noise. 

Shipbuilding 

Golden Upper Clyde 

The Government’s decision to fork out 
even more money, £7 million this time, 
for Upper Clyde Shipbuilders after the 
Shipbuilding Industry Board had refused 
to add a penny to the £13.2 million of 
public money that the group has already 
had, may well have been necessary to 
allow completion of the ships now on the 
stocks. But unless Mr Wedgwood Benn 
has managed to move the Upper Clyde 
management further down the slipway 
to a merger with its more successful 
downriver neighbours, the Lower Clyde 
group based on Greenock, than when the 
last crisis payments were made to UCS 
six months ago, then his hope expressed 
in the Commons on Thursday that the 
latest dole will restore the long-term con¬ 
fidence of the UCS suppliers and custo¬ 
mers will prove to be false. 

For Glasgow and a considerable 
minority of Clydeside engineering, the 
UCS yards still represent a large part 
of their present and their future pros¬ 
perity. But the huge sum of £20.2 mil¬ 
lion which has now been made available 
to UCS, with the latest payment having 
to be drawn from the Civil Contingen¬ 
cies Fund, pending parliamentary appro¬ 
val of thie legislation which will be needed 
to authorise this week’s £7 million, should 
not be Exceeded. It is to be hoped that 
this is tb be the last payment made by 
this, or any future, Government to UCS. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Trade surplus improved to £12 million in 
November. Total exports slightly up. 
imports Httie changed. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Little change in level of eelee in October, 
the fell in volume of sales in clothing and 
footwear shops being offset by increases 
in other non-food shops. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

Increase in new credit eelee in October 
offset by simitar Increase in repayments, 
leaving total debt outstanding unchanged. 
STEEL 

Further recovery in production in Novem¬ 
ber after four strike-hit months, but still 
below the high rates of the first half of 
the year. 
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The golden guessing game 


Now that the authors of the two-tier gold 
system have scored their victory, and the 
price on the free markets has come down 
to $35 an ounce and even slightly less, the 
guessing centres on the extent to which 
European and Japanese central bankers 
will be happy to keep the system rolling, 
and the Americans either to allow South 
Africa to sell gold to the International 
Monetary Fund or the central bankers to 
underpin the free market, or both. It has 
to be guesswork because so much depends 
on a basically political decision to be 
made in Washington, on which there have 
been no more than a few tantalising hints. 
Last weekend’s meeting of the central 
bankers of the “ group of ten ” industrial 
countries was held in the strictest secrecy. 
And the European tour of the American 
Secretary of the ■ Treasury, Mr David 
Kennedy, which ended on Thursday, has 
been just as shrouded in mystery, although 
in Paris he did appear to agree that the 
free market price should not drop too far 
below $35. 


Nevertheless there are some signposts. 
One is the view held in Washington that 
the international monetary system would 
be no less stable (on the contrary would be 
potentially more stable) if free market 
gold fell to a discount against the official 
price, and generally behaved like any 
other industrial commodity. As such, 
given the overhang of supplies held by 
speculators, it would go to a large dis¬ 
count in the short-to medium-term, but 
not necessarily in the long term (at cur¬ 
rent money market yields, prices would 
have to double every six years or so to 
justify hanging on to gold). Extreme pro¬ 
ponents of the Washington view, such as 
Congressman Henry Reuss, argue that the 
establishment of a floor under the free 
market price would set the scene for 
another round of speculation against gold, 
sooner or later. 

Logically the underpinning of the free 
market and sales of gold by South Africa 
to the IMF are distinct. There is no 
reason why South African gold should not 


go to the IMF while the free market re¬ 
flects the true commodity price. In prac¬ 
tice they are not distinct. Any deal 
between South Africa and the United 
States may well include both. Those 
central bankers who put store by their 
gold, which includes most Europeans as 
well as the Japanese, are apparently un¬ 
happy at the prospect of a discount on 
the free market (although, once again, 
this should not interfere with the con¬ 
tinued use of gold as an official reserve 
asset at $35). There is some solid talk, 
for instance, of a support plan, ham¬ 
mered out by the bankers but requiring 
a political yea or nay, under which 
there would be a form of syndicated 
central 'bank buying of gold on the free 
market at a price of about $34.50. (This 
would take the floor price not as $35 
delivered in London, but as the' official 
buying price of the American authorities, 
i.e. $35 less 0.25 per cent and delivered 
in New York.) 

Obviously bargaining, in which Mr 
Kennedy has been involved, is going on, 
in a way which, as Germany’s recent 
plight has shown (see next note) effective¬ 
ly freezes gold as an operative part of a 
country’s reserves. The main priority, 
whatever the speculators feel, is an agree¬ 
ment on South African sales to the IMF. 
For the last year and a half an American 
interpretation of Article 5 section 6 of the 
IMF’s articles has effectively stopped this, 
except in one or two special cases, when, 
for instance, the IMF has needed rands. 
Under this article, the United States has 
argued—and, given its political power, 
argued successfully—that South Africa 
must take the highest available price when 
selling its gold. The IMF itself never 
accepted this reading of the so-called 
equal advantage rule. And now that the 
free market price has sunk to where it 
is, the American interpretation can be 
turned against the United States itself. 

But the United States can still argue 
that to accept South African gold is a 
policy matter and can therefore still be 
vetoed. Although South Africa itself 
hopes for a long-term settlement, it is not 
in its interest to bring the matter to a 
crunch. The most likely outcome at pre¬ 
sent looks (as it has done for some time) 
like an agreement whereby South Africa 
will be able to resume sales of at least 
some of its gold to the Fund and to 
central bank* at $35 an ounce. On its side, 
the United States, which feels less morally 
indignant about the whole question than 
it used to, may go along with some central 
bank scheme to underpin the free market 
But all this is very much guesswOrk still 
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Thinking of us as merely a trading company 6. Marketing consultant firm. Through full-scale creative business entre- 


is as old-fashioned as giving gold watches to 
retiring employees. 

There are more useful ways to reward businessmen 
today. And today we offer you more useful services 
than just trade. 


preneunng: 

Domestically. We have Japan-wide distribution channels which guarantee 
speedy delivery, insure reliable after-sales service. We are developing new 
markets through shopping center management, restaurant chains, cold foods 
distribution and even a food-stamp system. And we are the fulcrum for giant 
joint ventures like the Kimitsu petrochemical enterprise: with 9 Mitsubishi 
firms involved. 



We're like a watch that shows you 7 kinds 
of worldwide business data—all on the same 
face. 

Worldminded businessmen need more on a dial than 
the time of day. Time was when we offered them only 
trade.TimesVe changed. Today we're on 24-hour watch 
offering services similar to those of an international... 


*'ly newspaper. Our world-circling staff of 2,300 correspondents in 85 
ties gathers economic (and political) news through our official branch-office 
Bamzation. Info feeds back to the Tokyo headquarters, and there, govern- 
ent bureaus, domestic papers, businesses come to keep up to date. This 
^ely information is at your disposal too. 

ommercial bank. 900 of our men and women specialize in trust, finance, 
ln king. Overseas as well as domestic credit-checking. Arrangement of 
dn s, finance of commodity transactions. They know how to find money 
hen you need it. 

’*nsport company. Manufacturers can use the time and money we^save 
em on shipping: booking, baggage, insurance, etc. 
tchnology broker. We offer instant access to Japanese and overseas 
chnology. Through coordinated operations with the Mitsubishi group ( 45 of 
Pan's finest firms, in every business field), and through confacts with lead* 

8 international enterprises. We discover, transmit and organize the latest 
'velopments coming Into and going out from Japan. 

|' es network. We have 7,100 people In sales. 1,500 stationed abroad. Our . 
"ad-office executives travel constantly worldwide. Our sales staff not only 
•Is: but works to create new demands. Ideas, methods, outlets and products: 


Overseas, we have conceived, coordinated and/or invested in 88 joint ven¬ 
tures in 31 nations including the USA, Canada and West Germany. 

7. Export-import house. Passing through us are 13% of Japan's imports, 10% 
Of her exports. Percentages which show why we are the biggest trading house 
in the nation. 



We offer these services simultaneously; because 
we function as a highly mechanized system. 

Of all Japanese trading firms, our organization is best. 
We never allow it to get rigid with age. As proven by 
our 1968 revamp of departments and procedures. 

We are now in process of rationalizing our whole 
operation. This movement is part of a Mitsubishi-wide 
objective: the systemization of all fields to save time. 



System rationalization can help solve the complex 
business and social dilemmas confronting the 
globe now.* 

Our goal is the harmonious interworking of industrial, 
technical, commercial and financial potentials—world¬ 
wide. This is our answer to the rapid proliferation of 
techniques and problems in business and living. We 
feel our organization, services and 100-year history in¬ 
ternationally can be applied toward this goal, at this time. 

By you. * 



MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


LONDON BRANCH: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C.4 Tel: CITy 3292 
"SLAS NETWORK: Diisseldorf, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Paris, Milano, Madrid, Athens, Beograd, Vienna, Moscow, Oslo, Stockholm and 75 other major cities around the world. 
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Germany 

Defending the 
treasure 

Hamburg 

With the $550 million which it drew this 
week from the International Monetary 
Fund, Germany has now had to call on 
pver $ 1 billion to strengthen its reserves— 
an astonishing spectacle when one 
remembers its status as the ultimate haven 
erf hot money during the last two years. 
Fart of the reason, erf course, is that 
almost all this hot money has now disap¬ 
peared again. The gross outflow of funds 
since the end of September has reached 
more than $4 .5 billion. But this alone 
would not explain why Germany has 
taken $540 million from its super gold 
tranche at the IMF and gone through the 
complication of taking the money it 
had lent to Britain and France via the 
IMF under the General Agreement to 
Borrow—a loan which has had to be 
reconstituted with the help of Italy, 
Japan, Canada and the Netherlands. The 
real point is the way the reserves, still 
around the $8 billion level, are made 
up, and German attitudes towards the 
present round of discussions on gold. 

Before its IMF drawings Germany had 
very few readily available dollars. Its 
reserves consisted of around $5 billion 
in gold, and the remainder largely either 
tied up in swap agreements with Britain 
and France (which will theoretically be 
unwound at the end of January, but are 
at least in part to be rolled over) or in 
medium-term American and British bonds 
under the military offset agreements. If 
more money flows out of Germany, there¬ 
fore, it will either have to go to the IMF 
or draw on its gold stock. And it is very 
unwilling to use gold; partly, one suspects, 
because the gold question has yet to be 
cleared up, but partly also because the 
Americans seem to be as equally unwilling 
to buy gold as to sell it. 

In practice Germany’s immediate panic 
is over. The reserves reached their lowest 
level on December 2nd and since then 
have been climbing daily by around 
$54 million. Despite a three to four 
per cent difference between German and 
Eurodollar interest rates, German banks 
are at last having to call back their 
money from the Eurodollar market, so 
short are they of liquidity. A 10 per cent 
cutback in the compulsory reserves held 
with the Bundesbank has brought no real 
relief, since it is restricted to this month 
and intended to cope with the flood of 
tax payments at this time of year as well 
as end-year window dressing require* 
ments. 

Whether Germany will suffer from a 
shortage p# (tdollars next year depends 
laigeljidkLVhether Herr ^chiller, the 
econoim^ and the Bundelb^nk 

succeed nplding down capital exports.. 
The central Council of the capital market 


for bargaining at factory level. This in 
any case was largely a tactical move by 
the trade union hierarchy to regain; the 
initiative from the grass-roots revolution¬ 
aries. In reality it posed as much of a threat 
to them as to the employers. On another 
important point, the virtual banning of 
compulsory overtime, a fair degree of 
compromise has been reached. 

But what has really been holding up 
talks is the reluctance of both sides to 
commit themselves to agreements which 
might be disowned by embittered and 
militant groups among the workers. In 
spite of some impressive shows of strength, 
lute the recent silent march of 80,000 
engineering workers through Milan, 
unions are still nervous of reaction on 
the factory floor. The Christian 
Democrat Union, GISL, perhaps con¬ 
scious of its greater weakness, is now 
much more militant than its communist- 
led counterpart CGIL and has on some 
occasions talked of occupying factories 
if agreement is not reached soon. The 
general view now is that Italy is headed 
for real danger by Christmas if the 
unions have not by then a good agree¬ 
ment to show for their labours. 
Symptomatic of the tension has been yet 
another unofficial strike at Fiat, which 
held up production at the important 
Mirafiori works for six days. This was 
less a blow to Fiat (said to be doing a 
roaring trade in secondhand cars of 
which it is one of the main dealers) than 
an ill-omen for the trade unions, once 
again clearly not in control of the 
situation. 

Not all is harmony on the employers' 
side either. Their own organisation is 
still run in a Victorian and paUriarchial 
way by the dean of Italian big 
industrialists, Dr Angelo Costa. But Italy 
is a country of small businesses which are 
now grumbling that they are being 
sacrificed to the unions. There is a further 
conflict between the new generation and 
the old. The old guard this week made 
a determined bid to retain its power by 
naming its own candidates to succeed Dr 
Costa and for the four posts of vice- 
president. This was seen as an affront to 
the Pirelli commission, a group led by 
Signor Leopoldo Pirelli of the tyre firm 
that has been studying ways to reform 
Confindustria for some time now. One 
likely outcome is a proposal for taking 
power away from the president and 
giving it to a board of directors, and 
possibly the abolition of the vice- 
presidents. After this wedk, the old guard 
is obviously not going to accept change 
gracefully. The young industrialists, led 
with enthusiasm by Signor Pirelli and 
Fiat’s Signor Giovanni Agnelli until their 
zeal was dampened by this autumn's 
strikes (in which their factories have been 
particularly ferocious battlegrounds), 
have attracted some more moderate but 
powerful allies in the construction and 
chemical industries* federations associated 
with Confindustria. So the old guard, 
unlike that of the Patronat in France, 
which summarily rejected its rebels, will 
not find victory easy. 


has already recommended that foreign 
bond issues should not reach more than 
DM300 million a month. But die biggest 
part of capital exports are medium and 
long term credits from banks. The only 
way to squeeze these is by keeping the 
present iron grip on liquidity. Atpresent 
both Bonn and Frankfurt are going to 
keep firmly to their restrictive credit 
policy until the present price inflation is 
clearly under control. Herr Schiller, 
especially, has staked his reputation on 
this. And the current policy was given 
some support by the recent report of the 
four “wise men,” the independent econ¬ 
omic advisers to the government who 
feared that if the boom maintained its 
present pace it was liable to spill over into 
a nasty recession by the year end. Given 
the new militancy erf the unions it looks 
as if the monetary whips are going to be 
out for some considerable time. 

Italian strikes 


About to go critical ? 

furin 

Although agreements signed in Italy this 
week ought to put an end to the strikes 
in the chemical sector and in state- 
controlled engineering and steel plants, 
there is so far no end in sight to the most 
important dispute of all. It involves the 
aristocracy of die working class, over a 
million engineers and metalworkers 
employed by private industry. They have 
been striking for 12 hours each week 
since mid^September, and tension is 
growing. Acts of violence against fore¬ 
men and company officials are now on the 
increase, and there has been sabotage. 
Here and there, small factory owners 
are starting to take the protection of 
their plants into their own hands. 

In the agreements concluded so far, 
employers have scored an important point 
by inducing unions to abandon claims 
for national wage agreements, which they 
then intended to regard as starting points 
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French electricals . 


Non to le dfefi 


Paris 

On the face of it, the Pompidou 
government’s veto on Westinghouse’s bid 
for control of Jeumont-Schneider, 
France’s third largest manufacturers of 
heavy electrical equipment, looks suspici¬ 
ously like another piece of gaullist 
economic nationalism. Parallels with 
General de Gaulle’s blocking tactics in the 
Citroen-Fiat affair last year spring 
naturally to mind. And this time, the 
legal basis of the French position is made 
even shakier by the fact that the 60 per 
cent holding in Jeumont, which Westing- 
house was after, belongs not to a 
Frenchman but to the Belgian 
industrialist, Baron Edouard Empain. 
Westinghouse’s declared aim was to 
integrate its European licencees—Jeumont, 
two companies in Italy, one in Belgium 
and one in Spain—into a transnational 
network. The internal management of 
the member firms was supposedly to be 
left relatively free of direct American 
intervention and, as an added sop to the 
French, Westinghouse hinted that it 
would locate the European headquarters 
in Paris and build two research centres 
in France. 

Two factors suggest that the veto was 
not motivated solely out of undiluted 
anti-Americanism. The first was the 
verdict by the EEC Commission a few 
weeks ago against the American offer and 
in favour of an unspecified “ European 
solution.” The second was the tentative 
suggestion by Siemens of west Germany 
recently that French industry participate 
in the joint subsidiary it set up with AEG 
last year to build nuclear reactors. The 
Germans* considerable experience in 
building enriched uranium reactors, 
based on American designs, is clearly of 
interest to the French, who have now 
abandoned their ill-fated natural uranium 
model. It had long been supposed that 
the factor which would have clinched 
the Westinghouse deal was the prospect 
of free access to American nuclear 
technology, enabling France to get its 
atomic power programme moving again. 
But in the event, the prospect of a 
European deal with Siemens which, 
incidentally uses Westinghouse patents, 
appears to have outweighed the case for 
a transatlantic deal. And the ownership 
of Jeumont would remain in Europe. 

Discussions with Siemens do not yet 
seem to have got beyond the preliminaries. 
In the meantime, the government is faced 
with the awkward jppblem of what to 
do with Jeumont-Scjpeider. A “ national ” 
solution, whereby the company would be 
absorbed into a French group, seems the 
most likely. But lint, Baron Empain has 
to be persuaded to sell his shares- to the 
French—he has refused in the. past, but 
may be more flexible now—and then a 
way has to be found of integrating 
Jeumont into the rest of the industry. The 
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Empain (left) and Pmneh Industry minister 
Ortoli: but who’s tha third man ? 


most probable taker looks like Alsthom, 
a subsidiary of the Compagnie G6n6rale 
d’Electricite. But it is doubtful whether 
the group is sufficiently liquid to pay 
Empain’s price—it has recently been 
engaged in a far-reaching reorganisation 
programme of its own—and the integra¬ 
tion of Jeumont and Alsthom, whose 
ranges overlap at many points, would 
certainly pose problems. The financial 
difficulties could be solved by a loan from 
the state, but the overall reorganisation 
of the French electrical industry will take 
time and a lot of detailed planning. All 
in all, it looks like adding up to the first 
case for the Institut de Developpement 
Industriel, France’s infant industrial bank, 
based closely on Britain’s IRC. 

Holland 


Mergeritis 

Rotterdam 

Holland is likely to set up a semi¬ 
permanent board of inquiry into company 
mergers next year. It would study 
mergers which have already taken place, 
their influence on employment and on the 
economy as a whole, with particular 
reference to the danger of undue con¬ 
centration (particularly important in 
Holland, where big companies, like 
Unilever and Philips, loom so large). 
Future mergers would also be subject to 
scrutiny, but only after they had taken 
place. There is (as yet) no political 
majority for a system under which merger 
plans would require prior approval, 
although the Dutch laoour party has 
recently emerged as an advocate of 
something like the British monopolies 
commission. 

Although various plans have been 
kicking around for some time, it was only 
a few days ago that the lower house 
passed a motion asking the government 
to set up the board. All the major 
political parties agree that: the board 
should be completely independent ; its 
reports should be made public and 
debatable in Parliament ; and it should 
be empowered to conduct some of its 
hearings in public. Beyond those points, 
however, opinions diverge quite sharply. 
The ARP Ptoteaftent coalition party, 
which tabled the motion (supported by 
the Socialist opposition), wants a quasi- 
judical body. The Liberal coalitibn 


1 5 

partners, however, oppose the idea on the 
grounds that, on the one hand* Dutch 
private industry has already indicated its 
willingness to cooperate fully in any 
investigation of merger motives and con¬ 
sequences, so that such powers would he 
superfluous, while on the other, manage^ 
ment in a free enterprise system should 
not be compelled to\ divulge commercial 
secrets and probably could not be so com¬ 
pelled under the present constitution. 

The Catholics—the largest government 
party—co-sponsored the motion but were 
obviously lukewarm on the judicial powers 
issue. These party differences, however, 
in spite of opposition hopes, do not 
represent any serious or lasting rift in the 
coalition. 

The minister of economic affairs, while 
supporting the motion’s main ideas, told 
the house that he wished to ask the Social 
and Economic Council to advise him 
urgently on the organisational details of 
the project before finally committing 
himself. The council is already trying 
to draw up a voluntary merger code, 
while an interdepartmental working party 
is completing a more fundamental study 
of the merger problem. Both bodies are 
expected to report next month. What¬ 
ever the precise result of all these inter¬ 
linking actions some merger board of 
inquiry is likely to be functioning here 
before the general election of summer 
1971 : and any limited company, Dutch 
or foreign, intending to engage in merger 
operations under Dutch law had better 
keep its nose clean. 


Air fares 

The mountain's 
mouse 


When airlines announce, as they have 
done this week, agreement on so-called 
new fares for the North Atlantic, it is 
as well to remember that it was not they 
who were dissatisfied with the previous 
rates, but the United States Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board. It is the CAB that had to 
be squared over the new tariffs that look, 
give or take the odd few dollars, remark¬ 
ably like the old. The airlines do not want 
to cut fares. But they do want to get their 
hands on some of the holiday traffic 
that now travels on charter aircraft. So 
they agreed last year to offer special 
holiday rates to travel agents making up 
medium-sized parties df holidaymakers— 
a minimum of 40 was the original figure 
for Americans visiting Europe, far fewer 
than you need to make the chartering of 
a North Atlantic aircraft worth while. 
The CAB, moving in to protect the now 
politically powerful charter airlines, 
stopped the new group fares from being 
written into next summer's holiday time¬ 
tables. 

The airlines have now < coime back with 
a counter offer; will the CAB approve 
them if the minimum size of the group 
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is increased from 40 to 80 people? This 
puts the groups back on a par with the 
size that it pays a charter airline to carry; 
the fare is marginally higher-*-£7o return 
against £60 and under—-with the proba¬ 
bility that the charter flight will provide 
a higher standard of service and comfort 
than the normal, second class air service 
can. At the same time, the airlines have 
put the dock back as far as they dare 
by suggesting that the cut-price return 
fares several airlines introduced of their 
own initiative this winter—without the 
palaver of asking the International Air 
Transport’s Association’s approval—shall 
in future be available only for trips lasting 
at least four weeks and then only at off¬ 
season times. These are described as 
holiday fares, but how many people can 
in fact rely on spending more than 29 
days out of the office ? And in the off¬ 
season ? Granted, holidays are longer 
than they were, but by doubling the 
original days that qualified for one of 
these excursion tickets from 14 to 39, the 
airlines are making certain that as few 
people as possible are going to be able 
to buy them. And in the meantime, the 
cheapest ticket that anyone can buy in 
the normal way across the counter will 
not be the £104 return available now, but 
£125. And the airlines still have the gall 
to talk about “cheaper” fares. 

Rhodesia 

Ordeal on tobacco 
road 


Salisbury 

When Rhodesia’s 1,600 tobacco growers 
met for the annual Rhodesia Tobacco 
Association congress last week they were 
in a militant mood. But harshly critical 
resolutions condemning the government’s 
tobacco policy fell upon deaf ears. The 
minister of agriculture, Mr David Smith, 
met at least one of the growers’ demands 
—namely a pledge of support for at least 
another two years. But for the next two 
seasons the crop target is to be cut from 
this season's 132 million lb to 100 
million lb. Although the guaranteed 
national average price is being put up 
from 25 to 27.6 Rhodesian pence a pound, 
the net effect is to reduce direct support 
for a crop from $38.6 million this 
season to $32.2 million. Small wonder 
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Smithy's awkward littla problem 


that the growers were dismayed when it 
is remembered that in the last pre¬ 
sanctions season of 1964-65, a 246 million 
lb crop was sold for just under $95.2 
million. 

The growers are angry with almost 
every aspect of the crop policy. Minis¬ 
ters—including their leader, Mr Ian 
Smith himself—have recently made con¬ 
fident speeches about the state of the 
economy, predicting that the real growth 
rate next year will exceed this year’s 
estimate of 10 per cent. The tobacco men, 
with the new price still below the cost of 
production, feel that they—and their 
African employees—are shouldering the 
sanctions burden while almost every other 
sector of the economy is enjoying near¬ 
boom conditions. The 32 million lb 
reduction in the crop target means that 
more growers will probably have to get 
out of tobacco—already about 1,000 are 
estimated to have left the industry since 
sanctions began in November, 1965. To 
make matters worse, farmers whose profits 
have already been hit are being asked to 
buy up the quotas of growers who are 
forced to diversify. Many farmers on the 
Sandveld, the cradle of the tobacco 
growing industry, are finding that diversi¬ 
fication—into cattle, cotton and maize—is 
simply not on. And tobacco growers are 
bitter at the.manner in which the govern¬ 
ment policy was “imposed” rather than 
negotiated. 

But the minister of agriculture had 
little room for manoeuvre. , Poj* every 
tobacco grower who complains about 
shouldering the sanctions burden, there is 
more than one businessman to argue that 
tobacco has already been oversubsidised. 
The last two budgets saw direct treasury 
support of $46.2 million for the stockpile 
and Mr Smith told congress that “ further 
substantial .contributions ” would be 
necessary* With the British tnar^efc tightly 
closed and a settlement with Britain a 
remote prospect, outlets are limited and 
prices are well below the existing guaran¬ 
teed average price. Consequently, like li 
or, not, , the government was forced to P** 1 ® 
down support for the Industry.* 


Euratom 

Another chance 


Euratom has been given a reprieve. Hope¬ 
fully something good will come of it. In 
rescuing the common market’s nuclear 
research organisation from threatened 
budget cuts, the science ministers of the 
six EEC countries have broadened the 
agency’s role considerably. As a result, 
Euratom is now authorised to carry out 
non-nuclear as well as nuclear research, 
to contract for projects from private indus¬ 
try and to collaborate on p/ogrammes 
with nations outside the EEC. These are 
all promising initiatives but they need 
much thought and work if they are going 
to lead to something meaningful. Euratom 
employs 2,500 people at research centres 
in Italy, west Germany, Belgium and 
the Netherlands, and some of them 
obviously possess considerable knowledge 
in fields associated with atoms, such as 
metallurgy and computer programming. 

The challenge now is going to be to 
find something useful for them to do. 
They should be helped by a number of 
EEC committees that have been making 
recommendations about the need for 
greater technological co-operation in 
Europe, and, in particular, the group led 
by M. Pierre Aigrain, head of France's 
Applied Research Agency. The Aigrain 
group, as it is called, is particularly keen 
for Europe, including Britain’s Inter¬ 
national Computers Ltd, to co-operate on 
the development of two giant computers, 
one of which would be delivered in 1975 
and the other in 1980. Such talk is easy, 
just as it is easy to talk of resuscitating 
Euratom ; more is needed to compete with 
the powerful, profit-making computer 
companies of the United States. Will 
the Europeans be able to get these 
ambitious projects off the ground ? 
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PRICE TRENDS 
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OSAKA 1970 

Home of EXPO’70 


Osaka International Fair 

INTER-ENGINEERING 70 

April 16-29 

Our snappy new name, INTER-ENGINEERING 70, 

. tells a lot: the old "pioneer" Osaka International 
Trade Fair covered lots of territory, but we’re 
switching to "from breadth to bottom”. For 1970, 
engineering equipment and material only. While you’re 
here, take in EXPO’70: it's just around the corner. 

May I remind you, too, of 

5th JAPAN INTERNATIONAL 
MACHINE TOOL FAIR, 

sama plaea, Octobar 28-Novambar 8,1870 

Write for descriptive literature 

OSAKA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 

HtgaMHiu, OMka. ApM Catfe OSAKAFAM OSAKA 



ME VON 
MIHEKIURE? 


Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy and Asia's most 
promising market? 

In less than one generation, Japan has sprinted 
from a trailing position to become a front runner 
among the major industrial nations—first in 
shipbuilding, motorcycles and radios; second in 
automobiles, oil refining, television sets, cameras 
and watches; and third in steel and electric power. 
All this adds up to the 2nd largest gross national 
product in the Free World. 

Quite a record. But leading economists agree that 
this is only the beginning. 

Some of the most astute businessmen overseas 
are already firmly and prosperously established in 
Japan, and others with a keen sense of destiny are 
moving in rapidly. In scouting your stake in this 
dynamic economy, you will profit from the 
services of a first-class Japanese bank. 

If you want to know more, ask Fuji—Japan's 
largest and most progressive comjnercial bank. 


It pay* to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 

$FUJI BANK 

C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2 

New York Agency: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005 
Los Angela* Representative Office: 

Suite 1790, Crocker-Citizens Plaze. 611 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, California 90017 
Dusseldorf Branch; 

Immermannstraaae 3, DUsseldorf 
Calcutta Repreepntatlve Office: 

17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
Seoul Representative Office: 

Samsung Bldg., UlchjfRo, Chung-ku S^pul 
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BUSINESS 


Investment 


Wall Street: stay in your seats, 
we're still moving 

New York 


It may leave something to be desired 
mathematically, but there continue to be 
more sellers than buyers of stocks in Wall 
Street. That at any rate is how it looks 
to broken and what is held to explain the 
steep month-long drop of prices on the 
New York stock exchange, where at mid¬ 
week the Dow-Jones industrial average 
closed at 783.9. This was down nearly 
80 points, or 9% from the blue chip 
average’s most recent peak in mid- 
November. Although the decline slowed 
to only a 10 point drop in the latest week, 
hundreds of stocks tumbled to 1969 lows 
under downside pressures fuelled mainly 
by tax-loss selling, tight money and con¬ 
cern that the economy may be in, or on the 
verge of, a recession. 

Because many institutional investors 
remain on the sidelines, a large number 
of the liquidated shares have wanted for 
public buyers and come to rest instead 
in the already glutted inventories of ex¬ 
change specialists. These are the market 
makers who, like most other stock 
merchants, seek to attract buyers by 
dropping prices to bargain levels. 
However, many would-be buyers have 
been resisting their bait because they 
think prices are headed lower. 

These depressed conditions are much 
to the liking of government inflation 
fighters, who in recent weeks seem to have 
let scarcely a day go by without some 
ublic utterance to the effect that 
usiness is still too boomy and that cre¬ 



dit will have to be kept tight for some 
time to come if the present inflation rate 
of 6% a year is to be reduced even to 
4% by the end of 1970. Some market 
analysts are convinced, on the other hand, 
that many fundamentally attractive stocks 
are now greatly oversold ; and that at 
some point they will prove so irresistible 
to buyers as to touch off a rebound of 
20 to 30 points in the industrial average. 
The feeling is, however, that any such 
rally is not likely to be extensive in the 
absence of favourable news on the credit 
or Vietnam fronts. Wall Street still feels 
there is no need to hurry. 

London market 

The unstartabie and 
the unstoppable 

The question was whether the November 
trade figures would be good enough to 
lift the market out of the sludge—the 
narrow band between 380 and 390 on the 
Financial Times industrial ordinary index 
where prices had stuck for more than three 
weeks. They were. The index rose 8.3 
points on Thursday to 396.4, its highest 
since July 7th. The next question is 
whether this lift-off will prove adequate to 
shoot London free of Wall Street’s down¬ 
side gravity. There is now some hope of 
it, though brokers in general would still 
be wildly surprised. 

For the rest, the week’s interest has 
been mainly in minerals and largely in 
the unstoppable Poseidon, which climbed 
230s over the week to close at 790s on 
Wednesday, having touched 875s on 
Tuesday. In Perth the pinnacle was A$ioo 
(933s), but that was for one share and 
a stunt. According to London brokers 
Myers & Co, the market is now taking 
for granted, among other things, nickel 
ore reserves in fexcess of 10 mn tons. 
The speculators are unlikely to be guided 
by factual information on that or any 
other aspect until the shareholders* meet¬ 
ing on December 19th, now being awaited 
with as much nervous excitement as a 
moonwalk. The other speculative hope is 


the major copper and zinc find in South 
Africa, running to some 25 mn tons of 
ore of better than 1$ per cent copper. This 
is the property of Africa Triangle, the new 
partnership between Anglo-Transvaal 
Consolidated, the satellite Mfddle Wits, 
and United States Steel. But in this case 
the punters seem keenly aware that they 
are not in the pound seats : the Anglo- 
Vaal price switchback has been from 178s 
a week ago to 202s and back to 190s— 
all compared with 135s before the hunt 
was joined last month. 

Breweries 


Profits please _ 

One of the biggest marketing failures of 
the year was the joint Watney Mann/ 
Bass Charrington venture of “ Colonel 
Murphy ” draught stout. Although it sells 
in Ireland, its success in Britain looked 
highly unlikely after a few months. Wat¬ 
ney Mann and Bass Charrington had to 
pay the price while Guinness goes from 
strength to strength. 

Guinness’s results have come out £0.2 
mn below the June forecast of £14.6 mn. 
Hot weather does not necessarily help 
stout brewers, so the benefits which most 
of the companies got this summer did not 
apply. It will however get its fair share of 
benefits from the recent PIB award, 
mostly discounted now, and has great 
potential from pub sales of stout. The 
demise of the “ Colonel ” in Britain leaves 
lots of holes which were not visualised a 










★ Vancouver 

T7~ 7 Magnificently situated close to the mountains and forests of 

_/ jf ^ ^ (JbibCL western Canada, the great port of Vancouver exports the produce 

. -j of half the nation across the world. Out from Vancouver into the 

T fa 1^*01J (1 fa Oil T ^ ac ^ c seaways sail freighters laden with bulk grain, lumber, 

// 1/ / 1/ ! v\J (A/ 1/ minerals and many other cargoes important to the Canadian 

■4-1* O 'l 1 }/W»//7 economy. The spacious downtown area of the city is marked by 

if t/\y (AJ\J / LLaj tall office and apartment buildings. 

From coast to coast in Canada the Norwich Union Group 
' maintains a chain of branches and agencies so that people and 

u 1 businesses everywhere may have the ready assistance of trained 

staffs to help with their insurance needs. The Norwich Union’s 
i ^ a Vancouver office at Phillips Building, 535 Thurlow Street, is but 

one hundreds of branches in over seventy countries, and, of 
course, in every part of Britain too. 

(T1 NORWICH UNION 

A. INSURANCE GROUP 

HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

Branches and agencies throughout the world 

For address of your nearest branch office see telephone directory . 

Norwich Union Insurance Societies, Scottish Union and National Insurance Company, and associated offices. 
★ If you would like a free print of this advertisement, write to the Norwich Union, Publicity Dept., NORWICH, NOR 88A. 
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U.S.A.: new growth In materials. 



United States Steel’s participation in the 
chemical business dates back to 1908, when the 
company first began producing chemicals from the 
coking of coal. The chemical industry is today 
one of the fastest growing of all industries, 
and chemicals along with plastics is likewise one 
of the fastest growing areas in U. S. Steel. 

The range of products includes agricultural 
chemicals such as ammonia and phosphate 
fertilizers; coal chemicals such as benzene, 
naphthalene, creosote and pitch; synthetic 
chemicals such as phthalic and maleic anhydride, 
f umaric acid, alcohols, plasticizers, phenol, 
acetone; and plastics, both raw materials and 
plastic fabrication. 

United States Steel is demonstrating that it 


is a materials supplier by expanding in chemicals, 
plastics and fertilizers. Typical examples: the 
complex tar distillation plant shown above—the 
industry’s most mcj^lern; a giant new 
computer-controlled plant, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania where coke oven gases are used 
to produce ammonia for use in fertilizers as well 
as other chemicals; large, new facilities which 
will produce synthetic phenol and polystyrene 
resin; expanded facilities to produce phthalic 
anhydride, maleic anhydride and fumaric acid 
as well as a number of plants to produce finished 
molded plastic products. A wide range of 
USS Chemical products is available worldwide 
through the United States Steel % 

International companies. 







Africa: gateway to prosperity. 

United States Steel International* supplied 10 large Tainter 
gates for Liberia’s Mt. Coffee Hydroelectric Dam project. Located 
on the St. Paul River about IS miles (24.14 kilometers) upstream from 
the capital city of Monrovia, the system will provide an ultimate 
capacity of 90,000 kilowatts of power for Monrovia and for 
new industry. Stanley Engineers Inc. were the Engineering 
Consultants for the project. 

Tainter gates are actually movable dams. Positioned above 
spillways, they are raised or lowered to regulate water flow for 
flood control and hydroelectric power. Several of the gates are 
electrically inter-connected with the turbines for automatic 
regulation of the water head required by electrical demand. 

The big fabricated steel gates weigh 94 tons (85 metric tons) each 
and were installed by the general contractor, Raymond 
International Inc. of New York. 

Steels and fabricated steel structures have been supplied 
by the United States Steel International companies for power 
projects throughout the world. 

Everything from one source, united states steel 

International companies offer you a wide range of steels, chemicals, 
and services ... from raw materials to fabricated steel to steel 
erection service. You can also get technical help that may 
enable you to improve your products. Write us in London or 
New York, or contact any of our Commercial Representatives 
throughout the world. USS is a trademark. 


United States Steel International* 

'"United States Steal International (New York), Ine. 

Ntw York-100 Church Stroot. Now York, N.Y., U.S.A. 10008 
London—Qlon HoutO, Stag Ptaco, London S.W. 1, England 

"United States Steal International, Ltd. 

(tow Tort—100 Church StrMt, Itow York, N.Y., U.8.A. 10008 
Toronto—7 King Stroot, E., Toronto 210, Ontario, Canada 


“I 

Europe: stainless 
steel rides the rails. 

Portugal’s railroad 
electrification program boasts 
a fleet of durable, attractive 
stainless steel passenger cars. 
They are built by SOREFAME 
in Amadora, Portugal, also 
builders of the world’s first 
electric locomotives with 
stainless steel shells. 

Practically all of the stainless 
steel for this program was 
furnished by United States Steel 
International.* The corrosion 
resistance of USS Stainless 
Steel reduces maintenance to a 
minimum, and the cars keep 
their gleaming finish through 
all types of service. The 
developed strength of stainless 
steel permitted its use in very 
light gauges, an important 
weight-saving advantage. 

The United States Steel 
International companies are a 
source of a large variety of 
stainless steels for special uses. 
And we can supply almost 
everything you need to build or 
maintain a railroad. 
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Olympic launches 
the happy ship. 

Aeroplane fantastic. Super Boeirn; 7 2 7 . New star flagship of the 
meal new Oismpic Meet. \ ship with a heart a warm heart. 

! hat \ the simple addition ()1\ mpie make. \ warm tun -loving, 
sun-lovurn Mediterranean heart. Feel it in those meat drinks. 
Warm to it in our cuisine. ( iel the beat on om bou/ouki 
musk . Surrender to it in our stewardesses. bach one 
punramccd to have more smiles per hour. So otf to 
C d eeeetrom New York. ('hicaeo, Montreal, l ondon. - 

\msteidam. Brussels, Paris. Frankfurt, Zurich, 

Rome. Vienna, I el Aviv, Beirut, Istanbul, Nicosia, 

Cairo, Nairobi or Johannesburg. 
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we add warmth 
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few months ago. The p/e at 28s gd is a 
ifSioiBibls 17* 

Watney Mann managed a 124 per cent 
increase in pre-tax profits to £14 mn, also 
for the year to the end of September. And 
this was for the period of the beer price 
freeze. However, there was a larger con¬ 
tribution from International Distillers and 
Vintners (Watney Mann has a 37.6 per 
cent stake), so for the rest of the business 
the rate of profit growth shrank to under 5 
per cent (to under £11 mn). This is better 
than was expected at the halfway stage 
in June, when the forecast was gloomy 
because of the 11 ever narrowing margins.” 
Since then the dry, hot summer has meant 
that the profits were higher, but not 
necessarily the margins (no turnover 
figures are available at this stage). 


Properties help 

Whitbread’s grandiose plans for the 
redevelopment of its acre Chiswell 
Street brewery site with Trafalgar House 
Investments follows slow on the heels of 
Watney Mann’s development of its 
Victoria Stag Brewery with City of 
London Real Property completed 6 
years ago. There are no more central 
London breweries ripe for redevelopment 
(although there are some along the river) 
and the main scope for brewing property 
profits would seem to lie in rebuilding 
High Street pubs. 

The Whitbread-Trafalgar tie-up was 
designed to exploit these type of sites and 
there are now 12, with a development 
value of £5 mn, in the pipeline. It is 
anyone’s guess how many of the 9,500 
Whitbread pubs will be enlarged, erased, 
incorporated into shopping arcades or in 
some way turned into saleable property 
investments—not more than one in ten, 
at most. The aim is to sell the completed 
investment to the institutions and take the 
trading profit, unlike the Watney Mann 
property offshoot which was basically a 
property investment company and has 
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now been sold to Star (Great Britain). 
The split between Trafalgar and Whit¬ 
bread of the profits has not been revealed 
—and probably will not be. The 
philosophy of Trafalgar chairman Nigel 
Broackes is clear—the function of the 
property development company is to 
create the development, build it and sell 
it—and leads inevitably to the concept of 
partnerships with those who have the 
sites but not the skills. The owner puts 
up the site, Trafalgar’s building arm, 
Trollope and Colls, does the building and 
provides the building finance, and both 
take their profit when the development 
is sold. It is not in Trafalgar’s interest 
that one partnership should know how 
profits are being carved up in other 
partnerships. The Whitbread-Trafalgar 
balance sheet will probably reveal nothing. 
If any properties are transferred into its 
books at an arm’s length valuation, a 
liability will arise to betterment levy— 
and so presumably Trafalgar will be 
employed as an agent of Whitbread. 

If the Chiswell site is redeveloped in 
line with the plans the office block, with 
565,000 square feet of lettable space, will 
be worth some £50 mn if let at £5 a 
square foot. By the time it is built, some 
five years hence, rents may have risen to 
the £10 level obtainable now in the heart 
of the city a short walk away. On the 
other hand, if there is the sort of relaxa¬ 
tion in the granting of office development 
permits that this scheme posits, supply 
may catch up with demand and halt the 
giddy city rent spiral. The plans will no 
doubt undergo radical changes. This is, 
after all, one of the objects of the “ Action 
Area ” planning concept introduced by the 



1968 Town and Country Planning Afit, 
for which this scheme if one of fhtf first 
candidates. But the City has beetioffered 
a free acre of greenery end there could be 
car parking space for the Adjoining 
Barbican "scheme; Islington' cdiild' ^gfct 
nearly £1 mn in rates tot nothing ; the 
historical Whitbread family home and the 
Porter Tun Room remain: and the over¬ 
all office space to site ratio works out at 
3 :1 despite the 450 foot height of the 
tower block. The chances of an office 
block, slimmer and smaller, are good. 

Second mortgages 

To associate or not? 


There were some notable absentees from 
the meeting held last Monday to discuss 
the formation of an association of second 
mortgage brokers. Field Finance, one 
of the first to specialise in this kind of 
loan broking, was not there and neither 
were Probity, Hillbrook Investments and 
CBI (Finance). All these are well known 
and advertise in the national dailies which 
means they already undergo a form of 
screening before their advertisements can 
be accepted. 

There are several things that these, and 
one or two of the other absentees, have 
in common. They do a major part of 
their business with Cedar Holdings, the 
private banking house part-owned by 
several major pension funds such as those 
of the National Coal Board and Unilever ; 
they are not controlled by Cedar or any 
other finance house ; and they reckon that 
their practices are currently as ethical as 
anything an association can come up with. 

This belief has some logic. Finance 
houses can show their disapproval of any 
practices they dislike by refusing to handle 
the business of such brokers. A formal 
association of brokers adds nothing to this 
formidable sanction unless it is backed up 
by legislation, which makes it mandatory 
for brokers to observe association rule*. 
And if there is legislation then there is 
probably no need for an association. 

The Crowther committee on consumer 
credit, which is expected to /report within 
the next year, may come up with some 
proposals for tightening the law. And in 
the meantime what some broken fear is 
that a powerless association could lend a 
spurious sense of respectability to some 
of their sharper colleagues who may be 
able to claim memberdiip of it. 

The committee can also be expected 
to take a look at the posstole conflict of 
interest where a broker, expected by the 
borrower to find the cheapest source of 
loans, is under the same ownership as a 
finance house. Not that this type of cox* 
flict is limited to mortgage broking: the 
same is true where central heating coi* 
sultants are tied up with a particular 
heating company. But it would help the 
mortgage shopper to know the true rate 
of interest he is being charged. No one, 
at present, reveals this and none Witt 
until they all have to. 
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wear cloth. At the garment end, acquisi¬ 
tions have now given it sonle 35% of the 
rainwear market with such names as 
Dhobi and Driway. With the shares at 1 is 
only is off the year’s low, a wet winter 
could help. V 

Barclays DCO 

Still the right 
formula ? 


To be dogged by the problems of success 
is in a sense a perennial experience of the 
banks, at least in their own estimation. 
At times even their reluctance to publish 
their full profits appeared to owe as much 
to apprehension that the public would 
think these too big as to anything else— 
a notion of which they may be disabused 
when the City editors get a chance to 
apply their slide rules in February. That 
goes for the clearing banks. Some of the 
notably the overseas banks, will not be 
making disclosure. But they still have 
their problems, as is implied by the 
announcement from Barclays DCO that 
last year’s £15 mn rights issue is to be 
followed in the New Year by another, 
raising £25 rnn. It is generally agreed 
that this is to improve the ratio of capital 
and (declared) reserves to deposits, which 
have bounded up. At the same time 
revealed profits rose 15 per cent to £5.2 
mn, further evidence of satisfactory 
operations. 

More serious, however, for Barclays 
DCO than such evidence of opulence, is 
the fact that it has for several years been 
struggling to maintain itself against its 
competitors in South Africa, much its 
biggest sphere of interest. Thus far it has 
set its face against the precedent set by 
Standard, namely to float off a subsidiary 
with local participation—since when, by 
some measurements, Standard has over¬ 
taken it as the biggest of South Africa’s 
big five (the others are locally controlled). 
The argument in public had been that an 
internationally organised bank is probably 
better placed than any other to meet 
customer needs—which may be sensible 



DCO chairman Saabohm: a posar 


but does not go down particularly well 
in a climate of increasing economic 
nationalism. And that was before the 
clearing banks bowed to government pres¬ 
sure in Britain about full profit disclosure, 
with the attendant risk that foreign 
governments might take up the refrain. 

Thus Barclays DCO, could do worse 
than raise some of that £25 mn in South 
Africa, beyond the call of straight rights 
issue (the bank is listed on Johannesburg’s 
stock exchange). Apart from that it owns 
a valuable piece of local goodwill, in the 
right to trade as the “National Bank of 
.South Africa.” Shareholders are entitled 
to wonder whether the time has not come 
to turn this to account. 

Bids 


Coloured views 

The raised counter offer by the German 
chemicals company Hoechst, of 13s for 
each Berger, Jenson and Nicholson share 
plus 3s gd for the latter’s warrants, means 
that the American Sherwin-Williams’s 
offer has had to be put away for the time 
being. Hoechst’s plans interestingly 


include the Reed paper group, not juit 
in that Reed has been given ah option tc 
acquire 50,% of BJN but $lso in othei 
paint, and possibty paper, areas. If the 
bid did go through, Hoechst would havf 
widened its assured outlets for pigments 
(at a, time when British groups are 
expanding their capacity), while Reed 
would be able to expand the marketing 
facilities for its own Crown paints. The 
form of the bid, though, looks as l if 
Hoechst might be willing to go higher for 
BJN than Reed would. Certainly, all the 
German chemical groups, while 
strenuously denying any intention of 
re-creating the old I. G. Faiben in any 
form, have nevertheless committed 
themselves to cross-frontier links. 

There is little doubt that Sherwin- 
Williams, with its own slow progress at 
home, would be glad of the chance to 
infiltrate underdeveloped markets via 
BJN and also that BJN would welcome 
few marriages more. If the British board 
does, in fact, stick with its backing for 
the American bid, the Treasury might 
become involved in that the Hoechst bid 
would represent a greater exchange bene¬ 
fit—though Reed’s payment for its half 
would have to be considered too. It is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that the 
BJN affair is only just beginning. 

The rejection of the bid by Jessel 
Securities for the electrical equipment 
firm, Falks, is unequivocal and well 
argued. The main point inevitably is a 
forecast of doubled profits, up from 
£331,000 before tax in the year ended 
March 1969 to £715,000 in the yea: 
ending March 1970. At the half year, 
however, the figure was just £215,000. 
On this basis, the offer from Jessel of 
loan stock carrying subscription rights 
to Parnell Electrical’s shares (a subsidiary 
of Jessel), is exiting, Falks on a projected 
p/e of 10 with Jessel’s offer being valued 
at 13s io^d. Jessel, however, values its bid 
at 15s, assuming par for its g£% loan 
stock, an assumption which S. G. War¬ 
burg, advising Falks, has rightly dis¬ 
missed. With property revaluations, asset 
backing for Falks is given at 20s 6d. And 
the defence makes a point that Jessel 
intends to sell to Parnell the Falks* shares 
it acquires at a profit of £462,000, i.e. at 
a price of 15s io£d or 2s more than it is 
paying for them. Jessel is quite furious 
about this particular allegation since the 
so-called surplus only arises because of 
the difference in price attributed to the 
Jessel loan stock. But it is studying the 
defence document and will probably 
make an announcement early next week. 
Mr Oliver Jessel says that he will not 
pay more. But he will probably have to 
if he wants Falks, especially with the 
gearing that the 86% loan stock bid 
would give to Jessel. 

Meanwhile Smiths Industries has with¬ 
drawn from the bid for Halfords, leaving 
the way clear for Burmah Oil. Since the 
bid, Burmah’s price has come down fro* 1 } 
80s to 78s gd, valuing each Halfords 
share, on a one-for-three share exchange 
at 26s 3d. 
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MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Trendless ahead of the 
trade figures. 

NEW YORK 

Down again, for want 
of institutional support. 

AUSTRALIA 

Nickel-engendered opti¬ 
mism. 
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National and Commercial Banking Group Limited 

‘a year of integration!’ 


The Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of National and 
Commercial Banking Group Limited will be held in the North British 
Hotel, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, 30th December 1969, at 12 noon. The 
following is from the Statement by Mr. J. O. Blair-Cunynghame, 
O.B.E., LL.D., D.Sc., Chairman of the Board which has been circulated 
with the Directors' Report and Accounts to 30th September 1969. 
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Integration Scotland 

The complete amalgamation of the Group's two Scottish 
Banks, The Royal Bank of Scotland and National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited, became effective on 1st April. The 
resultant bank. The Royal Bank of Scotland Limited, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr Ian W. Macdonald, is the largest bank in 
Scotland, accounts for over 40 per cent of all Scottish banking 
business, has nearly 700 branches and sub-offices of which 
fourteen are in London and employs some 7,600 staff. 

The planning and implimentation of the many practical steps 
necessary to preserve in the new bank the continuity of service 
to customers of each of the two predecessors went smoothly, 
reflecting great credit on the General Managers, Mr John 
Burke and Mr A. P. Robertson, and on staff at all levels in 
Head Office and at the branches. 

England and Wales 

In April the proposed merger of the Group's three London 
Clearing Banks was announced and Williams & Glyn's 
Bank Limited was formed to amalgamate on the 25th 
September 1970 the undertakings of Glyn, Mills & Co, The 
National Bank Limited and Williams Deacon's Bank Limited. 
I anticipate that Williams & Glyn’s Bank will have total deposits 
of over £500 million, some 320 branches and sub-offices in 
England, Wales and the Channel Islands and some 4,300 staff. 
The management structure is being devised along industrial 
lines with the principal functional responsibilities being carried 
by Executive Directors so as to provide a positive stimulus to 
profitability and development. 

Group Services 

During the year Natcomputer Services Limited was formed as a 
direct subsidiary of the Holding Company to provide a means 
of ensuring that longer term planning in the operation and 
use of electronic data processing equipment is conducted in 
the best interests of the Group. 


Disclosure It was announced in September this year, that the London 

Clearing Banks and the Scottish Banks concerned had decided 
that their future annual accounts would be prepared in 
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accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act 
applicable to the generality of companies and that these banks 
would cease to take advantage of the exemptions previously 
available to them. Since our financial year ends the 30th 
September, it was our original intention to give effect to full 
disclosure in the accounts accompanying this statement to be 
submitted to shareholders at the Annual General Meeting on 
30th December. Most of the other banks, however, have a 
financial year ending on 31 st December and in the interests of 
providing an orderly market in bank shares generally we agreed 
to postpone publication of our disclosed results until the 
20th February, 1970, when they will be published simul¬ 
taneously with those of the other banks. The accounts which 
accompany this statement, therefore, have been prepared in 
the old form and a further set of accounts covering the same 
financial year (i.e. to 30th September 1969) will be prepared 
to give effect to full disclosure and sent to shareholders in 
late February or early March. 

I warmly welcome this step to give shareholders a clear picture 
of the relative performance and strength of their Company 
within the industry. I feel sure it will lead, in the long run, to 
more effective management and thus greater efficiency, at 
the same time disarming some of the critics and removing 
those uncertainties which have arisen through the absence of 
information hitherto. 


Report and Accounts At 30th September 1969 current accounts, deposit and other 

accounts of the Group, including notes in circulation, totalled 
£1,120,469,863. Advances outstanding at that date were 
£531,590,699. Group profit for the twelve months ended 30th 
September 1969 was £6,607,210 which is comparable with 
an adjusted figure of £7,235,000 for the previous year and not 
with the £6,189,643 shown in the accounts for 1968, which 
included only nine months of the former Royal Bank of 
Scotland Group. There are a number of reasons for the reduc¬ 
tion including, principally, a rise in Corporation Tax to 45 per 
cent and rising staff costs in the shape of salaries, pensions, 
S.E.T. and national insurance contributions. Moreover, there 
have been limitations imposed, quantitative and qualitative 
upon the size and earning power of our assets, both in the 
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shape of the steps by the authorities to give effect to the credit 
squeeze and also indirectly arising from the restraint on the 
money supply and the consequent impact upon the size of 
our resources. 


Dividend It is proposed that a final dividend on the ordinary shares be 

paid at a rate of 8 per cent making a total of 1per cent 
for the year compared with an equivalent of 15 per cent upon 
the new holdings of ordinary shares in the National and 
Commercial Banking Group Limited given in exchange to the 
stockholders of The Royal Bank of Scotland and to the share¬ 
holders of National Commercial Bank of Scotland • Limited 
respectively. 


Banking Developments Credit Restriction 

As an integral part of the policy to restrict the money supply 
in November last year, the ceiling for Private Sector lending 
which had stood at 104 per cent of the level in November 1967, 
was reduced to 98 per cent, from which lending under special 
schemes for shipbuilding and exports was excluded. At the 
same time the import deposit scheme was introduced. It is very 
difficult indeed on the present basis of overdraft lending to be 
confident that advances can be kept below the ceiling. It is 
certainly not possible to reduce lending quickly. The implemen- 
tion of the policy also imposes an additional burden upon 
management at all levels which is in no way directed towards 
increasing the profitability of our business. 

Interest Rates 

In the middle of September this year, the London Clearing 
Banks and the Scottish Banks announced, with the approval 
of the authorities, their intention to increase lending rates by 
half a per cent as from 1st October. It is too early as yet to see 
whether this will have any effect upon the level of advances 
but the move could have some far-reaching consequences 
with regard to the traditional link between Bank Rate and 
overdraft rates—and indeed upon the uniformity of the interest 
rates structure as between different banks. 
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Economy General 

In the economy the striking feature of the period covered by 
our financial year ending on the 30th September has been the 
improvement in the Balance of Payments. The rate of improve¬ 
ment seems to be growing since June. This has been accom¬ 
panied by a significant curtailment of the credit base by 
several means already well known. In consequence, pressure 
on liquidity in industry and commerce—as well as on the banks 
themselves—is severe. Apart from the possible difficulty in 
maintaining incomes restraint, one anxiety in this improving 
situation is the effect credit restriction may have upon the rate 
of fresh investment in technological terms in the key industries 
upon which future growth depends compared with our 
principal competitors abroad. Too Iona or too severe a 
constraint here could mortgage the future for present advantage, 
although some risks in this connection clearly have to be run 
if existing currency parities are to be preserved. 

Scotland 

Diversification of Scottish industry continues and the level 
of enquiries from outside Scotland for the establishment of 
new ventures is running at a satisfactory level. The work of 
the Highlands and Islands Development Board has been 
particularly relevant in this connection. It is hoped too that 
the setting up of the new statutory board to deal with the 
tourist industry will give some of the additional momentum 
to this important segment of the Scottish economy. 


The Group Future One of the satisfactory features of the forthcoming full 

disclosure of our financial results will be the use which we 
can make of these to explain to the staff concerned the steps 
which we are taking, or planning to take, in terms of profit¬ 
ability. This is only one of the ways in which we shall continue 
to improve the competitive performance of the Banks in the 
Group by the policy of further training and development of the 
staff, upon whose imagination, drive and application future 
progress depends. 
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Lloyds & (S 

Scottish LIMITED ^ 

Diversification eases straitjacket of restraint 

IAN W. MACDONALD, CHAIRMAN, REPORTING ON THE YEAR ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1969 



The credit restrictions have continued unabated during 
the past year. All the major finance companies have to 
conform to a ceiling of advances to the private end of 
the economy not in excess of the October 1967 aggregate. 
Moreover the restraints on customers by way of high 
down-payments and short repayment periods are as 
severe as ever. These interventions by Government 
cause an all too familiar series of consequences - some 
favourable, some not so favourable - to the finance 
houses. While the volume of instalment business on 
offer in areas covered by severe credit terms has been 
reduced, the underlying quality has improved. On the 
other hand we have seen an upsurge in demand from 
industry to finance machinery and equipment. This, to 
some extent, is a by-product of the credit limitations on 
advances by the banks who traditionally carried much 
of this class of business. The finance houses have been 
able to contain a slice of this business and to be selective 
in so doing. 

One significant feature applying to all classes of credit 
business has been the increasing inability of debtors of 
all types to pay on the due date or in accordance with 
normal practice. As a result, the pipelines of unofficial 
credit are stretching - and quite rapidly in some areas 
within our own experience. 

Overall .shortage of finance and severe credit terms may 
have Improved the average quality of business but these 
conditions have certainly blunted the edge of com¬ 
petition. In consequence, it has been possible to face the 
ever-rising cost of money by obtaining rates for our 
financial services which give a reasonable profit margin. 
This comfortable but restrictive economic climate is 
not, however, to the liking of an energetic and pro¬ 
gressive management, but has been accepted as a 
challenge to those in the branch network. 


DIVERSIFICATION 

In my previous statement I described the steps we had 
taken to diversify the group’s activities and thus offset, 
to some extent, our Inability to expand through tradi¬ 
tional channels. I referred to Caledonian Tractor Hold¬ 
ings which, through a subsidiary, holds the franchise for 
Sootland for the distribution of Caterpillar produots. 
This group has made excellent progress, with a sub¬ 
stantial Increase in turnover, instalment finance 
business and profit. 

International Factors has also confirmed our view that 
the factoring of receivables is a growth area in the 
financial structure of this country. Until recently, the 
selling by a company of its trade debts was so often re¬ 
garded as a last ditch credit operation. This climate is 
changing and the advantages offered by factoring to 
companies whose credit status is undoubted are being 
increasingly recognised. As a result, our factoring 
subsidiary has shown remarkable growth in volume ana 
earnings, and the volume of invoices and debts being 
handled now exceeds £40 million per annum. 


Lloyds & Scottish Limited 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED AND THE 
ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


The linking of credit life or endowment assurance with 
instalment loan schemes is also growing. The under¬ 
writing is carried out and the policies issued by Lloyds 
8i Scottish Assurance Limited which is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary registered under the Companies Act 1967. 
The number of policy holders exceeds 63,000 and the fund 
amounts to £750,000. 

Since the close of our financial year we have acquired a 
majority interest in Systems Consultants Limited - a 
highly qualified team with expertise in all types of com¬ 
puter applications. The Lloyds & Scottish group is al¬ 
ready involved in computers through its own consider¬ 
able investment installations and also in financial 
leasing for its customers. 

This is thought to be an adequate base on which-to 
develop an entirely new range of technical services and 
we hope that the skilled personnel of Systems Consul¬ 
tants will enable us to do so. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 

Credit Corporation of South Africa, in which we have a 
30% interest, has had an excellent year with increases 
in profit and dividend. 

Our other overseas investment - in Eurocredit - has ex¬ 
perienced a setback, primarily due to recent distur¬ 
bances in France where the main operating subsidiary 
is based. There has been steady growth in the profits of 
this company over the past 7 years, but the repercus¬ 
sions of events in 1968 have severely reduced the profit 
margins of all finance companies and it may take some 
time before these are restored. The company operating 
In Italy, while trading profitably, has over-invested in 
real estate which is slow to move. The small operating 
company in Switzerland was sold during the year at a 
satisfactory price. 

The profit (after tax) attributable to our shareholders 
at £3.31 million shows an increase of 13.3% over the 

S revlous year. This enabled us to increase the dividend 
:om 121% to 15% and leaves £1.06 million to be added 
to shareholders’ funds. 


THE FUTURE 

For a business which has to live in a climate of unpre¬ 
dictable change there is no point in speculating on 
VFhat effect any particular change may have on activity 
and earnings. Our group has made steadyprogress in 
lust such a climate during recent years. This success 
has been due almost entirely to the skill of the manage¬ 
ment team in altering course in the right direction at 
the right time. There can be no better reason for an 
expression of confidence in the future of our group. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

1969 £ 19686 

Group profit before taxation 5,369,000 4,734,000 

Or odd profit after hrttim 

and minority interests 8,307,000 2,918,000 

Gross dividend 2,250,000 1375,000 

Profit retained in the Group 1,057,000 1,043,000 
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This notice is uiidcr no circumstances to he construed as an offering of these securities for sale or as-a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, hut appears solely for purposes of information . 

NEW ISSUE December 3,1969 

$50,000,000 

Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 

9 %%o Debentures, Series BL 

Dated December 15 , 1969 Due December 15 , 1995 

Payable in United States Dollars. 

Guaranteed unconditionally as to principal, premium, if any, and interest by 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

(Canada) 

Price 98.75 % 

plus accrued interest from December 15, 1969 


The First Boston Corporation 


Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 


A. E. Ames & Co. 

Incorporated 


Halsey, Stuart &. Co. Inc. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. The Dominion Securities Corporation Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Incorporated 

Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Greenshields & Co Inc 

Harris & Partners Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Lehman Brothers 


Harris & Partners Inc. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Lehman Brothers 

McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated Nesbitt Thomson Securities, Inc. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Paribas Corporation Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Dean Witter & Co. Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. SoGen International Corporation 

Incorporated 

Bache&Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. Bell,Gouinlock& Company Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Dick & Merle-Smith Dominick & Dominick, Francis I. duPont, A. C. Allyn, Inc. 


SoGen International Corporation 


Incorporated 


Equitable Securities, Morton & Co. Hallgarten & Co. Hayden, Stone F. F. Hut ton & Company Inc. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. Shear,son, Hammill & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 

Shields & Company F.S.Smithers & Co. G.H.Walker&Co. Weeden&Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Wood. Struthers&Winthrop Inc. Blair & Co., Inc. Burnham and Company Equitable Canada 

’ Incorporated 


Wood. Struthers&Winthrop Inc. Blair & Co., Inc. Burnham and Company Equitable Canada 

’ Incorporated 

Hirsch & Co. Midland Canadian Corporation Mills, Spence & Co. Inc. Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. 

Incorporated 

Richardson Securities, Inc. Royal Securities Inc. Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 

Robert W. Baird & Co., Ball, Burge & Kraus J. C. Bradford & Co. Gairdner & Company Inc. 


Robert W. Baird & Co., Ball, Burge & Kraus J. C. Bradfoi 

Incorporated 

The Milwaukee Company Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 


Moore, Leonard & Lynch, 

Xncerporated 

Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 


Morgan, Ostiguy & Hudon Ltd. Pitfield, Mackay & Co., Inc. Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 

Elkins, Morris,'Stroud & Co. Kormendi & Co., Inc. Mackall & Coe McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
Mullaney, Wells & Company Raffensperger, Hughes & Co. Thomas & Company, Inc. 

J Incorporated 
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CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN SELECTION TRUST 

HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
Mr. A. Chester Beatty on Developments in Iranian Project 


The 45th Annual General Meeting of Con¬ 
solidated African Selection Trust Limited was 
held on December 10 in London. 

The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. A. Chester Beatty : 

The financial results for the year ended 
30th June 1969 may be regarded as highly 
satisfactory, particularly in view of the prob¬ 
lems with which the operations in Sierra 
Leone are beset. 

SIERRA LEONE 

Our main concern in Sierra Leone h&s been 
the damage caused by the widespread activities 
of many thousands of illicit miners, with the 
resultant deterioration in law and order. In 
April 1969, the Government mounted an 
operation to clear “ strangers,” that is, those 
illegally resident, from the lease area and this 
had some effect. However, it was unfortunately 
assumed in the mining areas that the Govern¬ 
ment would take no action to remove Sierra 
Leone nationals from the Diamond Protection 
Area since the operation appeared to be directed 
primarily against non-Sierra Leone Africans. 
Thousands flocked back into the mining area 
and the scale of illicit mining increased 
sharply. 

The ravages of illicit miners in the last six 
to nine months have appreciably shortened the 
life of the mine and at times these rnen have 
even prevented the draglines from working in 
our mining cuts. It became apparent that 
urgent action was required to save the mine 
from premature extinction ; the reduction and 
subsequent containment of illicit mi.ning being 
clearly necessary in the interest of Sierra 
Leone. 

I am pleased to say that the Government 
has in the past fortnight started a further 
operation to clear “ strangers ” from the 
Diamond Protection Area and the intention 
has been expressed that this operation will 
be to clear " strangers ” of whatever nation¬ 
ality and will be pressed home strongly. We 
must hope that this courageous and necessary 
action will be successful and followed by 
further effective steps to restore authority and 
order in the district. 

You will recall that our agreement with 
the Government of Sierra Leone was exam¬ 
ined in detail and renegotiated in the closing 
months of 1966 and in January 1967. We have 
now been notified that the Government wishes 
to enter into further negotiations although, as 
yet, we have no official intimation about what 
changes the Government has in mind. 

GHANA 

In Ghana, a new constitution for a return 
to civilian government was adopted by the 
constituent assembly and in September 1969 
the National Liberation Council formally 
handed over responsibility for legislation to 
a directly elected single-chamber National 
Assembly and for the exercise of government 
to a newly appointed Cabinet of Ministers 
under the leadership of Dr. K. A. Busia. 

A formidable task lies ahead of Dr. Busia 
and his Government and I am^sure that you 
will all join in wishing them all success in 
its accomplishment: 


EXPLORATION 

Turning now to developments arising from 
our joint exploration ventures with Selection 
Trust, I am unable to add anything new about 
the copper/zinc/silver property near Uchi Lake 
in Western Ontario, discovered about a year 
ago by Selco Exploration Company, the Can¬ 
adian subsidiary of Selection Trust. We have 
reached a point in our drilling programme 
where the additional information we can obtain 
from surface drilling is of such limited use 
as not to justify the expense or the valuable 
time involved. We do not expect to learn 
a great deal more until a shaft has been sunk 
and some underground development work car¬ 
ried out. This will be done as soon as the 
access road is sufficiently advanced to allow 
the heavy shaft sinking equipment to reach 
the property. 

In Australia, the most encouraging results 
from the extensive programme being carried 
out there have been achieved at Spargoville, 
some 40 miles south of Kalgoorlie. Further 
work on the mineralised ultrabasic contacts 
in this area has delimited a number of inter¬ 
esting zones of mineralisation, one of which 
shows considerable promise and is currently 
being examined by detailed drilling. 

In a joint announcement with Selection 
Trust and Hampton Gold Mining Areas, we 
recently announced the exercise of an option 
by Selcast Minerals to acquire a lease over 
East Location 48 in the Kambalda area of 
Western Australia. This was done to enable 
us to continue with our exploration work 
upon the area. On the grant of the lease, 
Hampton Gold Mining Areas will receive a 
one-third interest in Selcast Minerals, which 
at present is owned as to sixty per cent by 
Selection Trust and as to forty per cent by 
ourselves. Owing to the proximity of Block 
48 to the large orebodies found by Western 
Mining Corporation and the indications of the 
presence of nickel mineralisation, the area 
remains an important exploration target. 

IRAN 

Two years have elapsed since we began 
our examination of the Sar Gheshmeh copper 
deposit in Iran. In that time we have estab¬ 
lished the existence, within 150 metres of the 
surface of an orebody containing 300 million 
tons of ore of an average grade of one point 


two per cent. Within this orebody but lyinj 
near the surface there are some 25 miilioi 
tons of ore averaging a little over two per ceil 
copper. It has also been established that ther 
is available sufficient water to support a millin { 
rate of 30 thousand tons of ore per day. 

These figures represent in summary the pro 
duct of two years’ intensive work. They alst 
mark the end of the first stage of our obliga 
tions under the terms of the agreement enterec 
into in 1967 with our Iranian partners. At i 
joint meeting of the C.A.S.T. and Selectior 
Trust boards held yesterday it was decidec 
to exercise the option on 31st December 1965 
and embark upon the second stage of the pro¬ 
ject. This involves the production within the 
next twelve months of a programme for th< 
development and equipment of the mine anti 
of a plan to raise the necessary finance tc 
bring the mine into production at a milling 
rate of 30 thousand tons a day. Detailed 
estimates are not yet complete but the total 
required is likely to be of the order of U.S.$230 
million or £95 million. Until we have made 
more progress with the financing plan, it is 
impossible to evaluate the significance of this 
venture to the Company. There is no doubt, 
however, that we are dealing here with what 
is potentially a major copper mine and I am 
hopeful that a financing plan can be evolved 
which will ensure that the mine is developed 
so as to produce maximum benefit to the 
Iranian economy and at the same time provide 
a worthwhile return on the funds which we 
will be called upon to contribute. 

CONCLUSION 

As you will appreciate, in regard to its 
operations in Sierra Leone the Company is 
working under difficulties the seriousness of 
which cannot be underestimated. On the 
other hand operations in Ghana are proceed¬ 
ing satisfactorily and in the field of our 
joint ventures with Selection Trust we are 
entering an era of great promise. You may 
rest assured that the management and staff, 
both at home and abroad, will direct their 
best endeavours towards overcoming the prob¬ 
lems which exist and achieving success in the 
new ventures which are being undertaken. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
Resolutions increasing the Group’s borrowing 
powers and sanctioning a share incentive 
scheme were approved. 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



1969 

% 1968 


£ 

£ 

Group Operating Profit 

. 8,029,000 

7,461,000 

Deduct: Taxation 

. 4,376,000 

4,314,000 


s,653,000 

a, 947 ,ooo 

Add: Overspill relief ... 

. 361,000 

680,000 


£4,214,000 

£3,627,000 

Allocations to Reserve ... 

. £2,301,000 

£1,748,000 

Rate of Dividend: Interim 

. is. od. 

is. od. 

Final 

. is. od. 

is. od. 

Cost of Total Dividend 

. £1,879,000 

£1,871,000 
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Group results for the year 
ended 30th June 1969 

The Annual General Meeting of Carrier 
Engineering Company Limited was held on 
10th December, 1969 at Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 
Sir Steuart Mitchell, K.B.E., C.B., presiding. 
The following are extracts from his State¬ 
ment as circulated to shareholders: 

The company has had a very busy and 
generally successful year. Sales totalled 
£14,159,971 representing a 27% increase 
over 1967/68, and pre-tax profits of £931,291 
represented an equivalent increase of 15%. 
On the other hand, trading profits increased 
by only 12% to £782,489, indicating reduced 
profit margins due to increased competition. 

Cash resources continue strong, export 
business is being pursued vigorously and 
substantial contracts have been secured in 
Eastern Europe. 

The outlook for 1969/70 is more competitive, 
with profit margins harder to hold. However, 
our competence is increasing, our tech¬ 
nology is outstanding in our own field, 
overseas business is very active and our 
order book position is good. We view the 
future with confidence. 

The Board have recommended an increase 
in final dividend to 21% making a total dis¬ 
tribution for the year of 25%, last year 20%. 

Carrier Engineering Company Limited 

Air Conditioning and Metal Finishing 
Systems, Carrier House, Warwick Row, 
London, S.W.1. 



The National Bank 

of Australasia Limited 

(Incorporated in tha Commonwealth of Auitralia) 


and its subsidiaries including The National Bank Savings Bank Limited 


Extracts from the Chairman's 
address 1969 


Growing complexities in banking 

This has boon a year of great change, and basic alterations within the 
Bank have been designed to improve its effectiveness in meeting customer 
needs, and to cope adequately with our rapid expansion in an increasingly 
complex and competitive environment. Perhaps we fail at times to notice 
tha dynamic process of change which is constantly occurring on both the 
monetary and business sides of our industry. 

Banks must adapt rapidly 

The relative simplicity of banking in earlier decades has vanished, and 
rapid adaptation is now necessary to satisfy the growing and diversified 
demands being made on the Bank, and to try to meet the competition of 
fringe financial organisations not subject to the restraints applied to banks. 
These demands arise not only from the ever wider financial and other 
services expected by business and the general community, but also from 
national responsibilities vested in the banking system as a major influence 
in the regulation of business activity. 

Clear Government statements needed 

Changes! in the volume and turnover of money can influence economic 
activity. However, the money supply is not the sole determinant as is 
asserted by Dr. Friedman and the so-cailed "Chicago school". A sensible 
mixture of fiscal and monetary measures remains a fundamental pre¬ 
requisite for successful management of the economy. Regular, lucid 
statemonts by the Government which disclose fully its economic aims and 
intentions would also be of much help. Control of inflation and business 
recessions is never simple because they are complex phenomena with 
roots deep in the economic structure. 

Impact of fringe institutions 

Control exercised through the banking system is also being weakened by 
the vnry rapid growth and diversification of fringe banking institutions, 
which remain uncontrolled but activate the use of bank money and other 
funds, outside the banking system. The more bank finance is allowed to lag 
behind their growth the less important the banking system becomes to the 
economy, and the less useful it is as an instrument of control over eny 
excosses which may arise. 

Liquidity tight next year? 

Barring something unforeseen at present, estimates suggest bank liquidity 
cotild be very tight next year. But, despite a squeeze on the labour market 
room remains for business growth. Each year substantial additions to the 
workforce progressively accrue from those completing their education, 
from migrants, and by the absorption of more married women. Rapid 
advances in applied technology Ir industry and business, and the advent 
of Inrger units in business enterprise, are also helping to ease pressure on 
scarce labour resources. Business and industrial growth must be financed 
and the banking system should be enabled to play a full part, if necessary 
by s ympathetic adjustment of Government policy. 

Accounts 

Consolidated net profit rose by 1236,000 to a record $5,775,000 for the 
year. The modest increase reflects a very substantial rise of $6,186,000 in 
expenses, largely higher staff costa. Assets rose by $173m. to $1,677m. 

Melbourne 27th NovMibw, 1969, 
Sir J*m§§ Fort**t Ctokm&n 
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Morgan Grenfell 

& Co. Limited 


We are pleased to announce that our 
representative office with responsibility for 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria and 
the Netherlands is now open. 

54 Maximilianstrasse, Munich, Germany 

Tel: 294425 Telex: 523296 

Head Office: 23 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 
Tel: 588 4545 Telex: 22882 


I In 

l< onomist 


Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist 
are available from Easibind Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together 
with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, post free through¬ 
out the world, is 17s 6d. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist, 
but to— 

Easibind Limited (Dept. E) 
Eardley House 
4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington, London W8 
PARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Copies of the index are available 
only from The Economist, 25 St. 
James's St, SW7 


J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. LTlD. 

"Group in very good shape" Mr. John Brockhouse (Chairman) 

The following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, 
for the year ended 30th September, 1969: 

The Group Profit for this year of £1,123,318(!ast year £1,259,6^0) 
is well below expectations. One of the prime causes has been uhe 
excessively sharp increase in costs and the consequent diminuti on 
of profit margins. Three other factors have affected this year's 
result- the fall off in the School Building programme, a failure to 
achieve their budgets in two of our overseas Subsidiaries and the 
additional cost of borrowed money. 

The U.K. Companies did in fact show a slightly improved profit 
over last year. As will be seen from the increased turnover of the 
Group. 1968 £22,638,000, 1969 £24,225,000, we have not beetd 
short of orders and at the time of writing our order books are in 
the main full and, I believe, at better prices. 

For the year ending 30th September, 1970, we are budgeting foir 
a substantially increased profit and subject to events beyond our 
control, we believe this to be realistic. 

The Directors have decided to recommend a reduced finnl 
dividend of 6% on the Ordinary Stock, making 10% for the year. 
They considered that it is in the Stockholders best interests to 
conserve cash resources and this reduction will assist materially. 
We shall also, for the time being, limit our capital expenditure. 

Over the past three years we have spent approximately £2,000,000 
on new plant and equipment and this will continue to sho w 
increased returns. TJ^t Group is in very good shape 
and a healthy coq#iqn. 

Copies of the RepSfT^nd Accounts are obtainable 
from The Secretary: 

VICTORIA WORKS-WEST BROMWICH • STAFFS 



LA REDOUTE 
ROUBAIX 

Turnover for the first six 
months has risen to F.405,8 
million, a rise of 27% on the 
corresponding six months of 
1968. 

Unfortunately, the trading 
results are not so favourable, 
since the net profit, which 
amounted to F.30, 7 million, is 
only 1.3% above that of last 
year. This was caused by an 
increase, at one and the same 
time, in salaries and financial 
costs, and to a rise in interest 
rates. 

The purchase of a 50% stake 
in VESTRO S.p.A., the leading 
Italian mail-order firm, will 
allow our group to take a 
leading position in mail-order 
selling in Italy, which should 
rise considerably over the next 
few years. 

The warehouse at Wattrelos, 
which will be capable of hand¬ 
ling 200,000 parcels a day when 
in full production, will make 
our Company a distributing 
business on a truly European 
scale. 



Extracts from tha Chairman's State- 
ment tor tha yaar ended June 30. 1969 

1969 1968 

Capital and Ra* 

aervaa £7.770,423 £7.342,707 

Group Profit befora 

Taxation . . 1,674,947 1.585.977 

Taxation . 736.472 706.038 

Dividanda (grots) 488,600 488,500 

Nst Currant Aassta 4,391,299 4,984,124 

In the last two or three years we 
have spent well over £1£ million 
on projects necessary for future 
expansion. These have not yet 
contributed in full to profits but 
will do so in the near future. 
During the patt several months 
there has been some reduction 
in timber consumption but there 
are now signs of an upturn. We 
also Have a very sound order 
book for the products of our 
overseas companies. Therefore, 
whilst it is not expected that 
total profits for the current year 
will equal those now reported w* 
believe that our prospects for 
the following year are extreme** 
good. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


sgj TEESSIDE 
il POLYTECHNIC 

(Designate) 

Appointment of 

DIRECTOR 

Further Advertisement 

Applications are invited for the post of Director of the 
Teesside Polytechnic. The Polytechnic is expected to be 
established in the near future and will be formed from the 
present Constantine College of Technology. Several courses 
leading to degrees of the Council of National Academic 
Awards are established. 

Salary scale £5,300 x £106(4)-£5,724 (Burnham Report 
1969—Group II). 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, Education Offices, Wood¬ 
lands Road, Middlesbrough, Teesside. The closing date for 
application has been extended to January 5, 1970. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES 

Management Centre Europe ranks amongst the international 
leaders in the field of Management Education and is well 
known for the high quality of its management training courses 
and seminars. Our staff is young, dynamic and includes 12 
nationalities. We are looking for three executives in the 
Personnel field who are willing to help us to grow . 

SAURY ADMINISTRATOR 

to expand and develop our highly successful reports on 
Executive Compensation in Europe. Experience in salary 
administration and editorial experience would be helpful. This 
position will involve contact with Senior Executives throughout 
Europe. 

CO-ORDINATOR MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 

to assist us in the development of our Europe-wide 
management education programme and to help us to organise 
and control personnel orientated courses and seminars. 
Responsibilities include the invitation of outstanding executives 
as chairmen and speakers as well as keeping abreast of the 
latest developments in management. 

PERSONNEL MANAGER 

to develop, implement and co-ordinate policies and programmes 
covering employment, labour relations, wage arid salary 
administration, indoctrination and training, safety and health, 
placement, benefits and employee services. 

For all these positions preference will be given to applicants 
with several years industrial experience and a personnel 
management background. Under 40 years, they should have 
a university degree or equivalent, be willing to accept 
responsibility, exercise initiative and have an excellent 
knowledge of English and at least either French or German. 
Extroverts, they should be able to converse with top 
management all over Europe. 

H you ere seeking a challenging role In life and wish to join 
a rapidly expanding company, please send us your 
curriculum vitae. 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE EUROPE—Personnel Department 
Avenue des Arts 4, B-1040 BRUSSELS (Belgium) 

Tel. (02) 19.03.96 


RTZ RIO TINTO'ZINCCORPORATION 

Financial Analyst 

RTZ, the international mining and industrial group, has an 
opportunity for a Financial Analyst to join the Aluminium 
Division. 

The work will be concerned with the activities of the Division 
in the UK and overseas. This is an excellent opportunity to 
gain further financial analysis experience in a company which 
has pioneered many analytical techniques. 

Applicants should be in their mid-twenties, with a back¬ 
ground which demonstrates numerate ability Preferably they 
will hold an honours degree in Economics or an equivalent 
qualification. Some knowledge of the techniques of financial 
analysis, particularly DCF, is essential. 

Salary will relate to previous experience. Benefits include an 
excellent non-contributory pension and life insurance 
schemes. 

Applications should be addressed to 1 — 

R. Goodall, Management Selection Officer, 

The RioTmto-Zinc Corporation Limited, 

6 St. James's Square. London, S.W.1. 

THE RIO TINTO-ZINC CORPORATION LTD 


FOREIGN & COMMONWEALTH 
OFFICE 

Senior Economic 
Adviser 

£4170 £5325 

An economist of standing is required, to give economic advice 
on the wide range of issues of concern to the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office and to help in the formulation and 
execution of British overseas policy. 

The Economists Department is staffed by 7 professional 
economists each of whom has a geographical and a functional 
responsibility. Senior Economic Advisers direct the work 
within a group of these responsibilities. 

Candidates, men or women, must be aged 34 or over and 
British. They must have had experience in an economic 
advisory capacity, research, or the teaching of advanced 
economics, and should preferably have published work to 
their credit. They should have a broad interest in the interna¬ 
tional and political implications of their subject but need not 
have specialised in international economics. 

The post is based in London, but a certain amount of travel 
can be expected. 

Starting salary can be above the minimum of the quoted 
scale. Appointment could be either established, or on contract 
basis with F.S.S.U. superannuation. 

For fuller details of this appointment write to tt(e Civil Service 
Commission , 23 Ssvile Row, London t ,W1X 2AA, or 
telephone 01 - 734 6010 ext. 229 (01 -734 6464 " Ansefone' ' 

. service after 5.30 p.m.) r quoting 623/$. 

. , Closing date 14th January 1970. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


i£ 4:>.- rv-intMlL 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 

FACULTY OP SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Chair of Sociology 

Applications are Invited for a 
Chair of Sociology with effect from 
October 1, 1910. 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forme can be obtained from 
the Registrar, Beverley Farm. 
The University, Canterbury, Kent 
Completed applications should be 
returned %ot later than Friday, 
January 6. 1970. (Quote: A37/69) 


Industrial Relations 

The CONFEDERATION OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRY wishes to 
recruit an additional senior execu¬ 
tive to its Industrial relations 
policy division to assist with the 
growing amount of work in this 

Candidates must have a degree or 
equivalent professional qualifica¬ 
tions, be capable of analysing the 
industrial implications of legislative 
and other proposals, and have the 
ability to draft with clarity and 
precision 

Preference will lie given to can¬ 
didates with several years' indus¬ 
trial experience, either in the 
headquarters of major industrial 
concerns or of employers' associa¬ 
tions, and who are below the age 
of 35 

Salary according to age and ex¬ 
perience within a starting range 
of £2,000 to £2,500 

The post offers excellent prospects 
to someone wishing to make a 
career in the held of national 
industrial policymaking 

Applications in writing with cur¬ 
riculum vitae to the Deputy 
Director of Industrial Affairs. CBI, 
21 Tothill Street, London, SW1. 


Marketing 

Assistant 


A new vacancy arises within the 
Oroup organisation for a Market¬ 
ing Assistant who would be 
Involved on market research of 
existing products and marketa in 
subsidiary oom ponies. He would 
initiate short and long term sales 
forecasting for improved budgetary 
control and undertake Held sur¬ 
veys In order to provide more 
detailed Information of the market 
structure and trends in those 
companies 

Additional duties will Include the 
provision of statistical Information 
and the analysis of new products 
to the Oroup which will be the 
basis of either internal develop¬ 
ment or expansion. 

The person appointed will be 
responsible to the Oroup Market¬ 
ing Manager for dlrefctlon who he 
will assist generally. The position 
will be suitable for a graduate, pre¬ 
ferably in Economics or Business 
Administration und Is likely to be 
around 25 years of age He should 
have two or three years experience 
in Industry with emphasis on in¬ 
dustrial market research The 
position will be located at Wolver¬ 
hampton and will involve frequent 
travelling to customers and Oroup 
companies 

The conditions of employment are 
sound and a realistic salary will 
be paid 

Applications, quoting relevant ex- 
- perience, should he mode to the 
Group Personnel Manager, Wolver¬ 
hampton Die Casting Group 
Limited, Oraiselcy Hill, Wolver¬ 
hampton, Staffordshire 


The 

lEconomist 


Subscription Prices 

Subscription Department, 

54 St. James's Street, 

London. SW1. 

Tel 01-493 8551 or 01-930 6155 


1 Yeer by Surface Meil 
Britain end Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US$19.50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in 
all countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which ie only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Whole of Europe 

Belgium £9.C 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10. 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar noi 

Malta 


North America 

USA $29.50 $36.40 

Canada $29.50 $39.40 

Mexico none Max. Pas. 420 


North Africa end Middle Ebet 

Whole area £1?.6.0 

Iran £10.6.0 

Iraq 

Israel 

Lebanon 


West Africa 
Whole area 


East and Southern Africa end 

Indian 8ub Continent 

Whole area £13.16 0 

Ceylon £11 6 0 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Far East end Pacific Area 
Hongkong 

Burma none 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

Chine 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Central America 


Student Rate 
Britain and 
Rest of World 
USA US $19.60 


The Economist Quarterly' 

Index Surface 

Annuel Subscription . €10 0 

US 92.90 


Young Economist 
or Accountant 


£2,500 


A leading engineering group is seeking a young 
Economist or Accountant with experience in business 
research. He will be based at a corporate headquarters 
in London and will participate in and execute a wide 
variety of investigations and analyses across the 
business. This post will involve wide contacts and the 
ability to get on well with other people is therefore 
important; future career prospects for the right man are 
very good. Age is likely to be between 25 and 30 and 
the starting salary will be around £2,500 plus the usual 
fringe benefits. (Ref: K496 TE) 

Replies will bv forwarded direct, unopened and In confidence 
to the client unless addressed to our Securitp Manager Hating 
companies to which they may not be sent. They should Include 
comprehensive career dp tails, not refer to previous correp - 
pondence with P.A., quote the reference on the envelope and 
be sent to : 


P.A. Advertising Limited, 

2 Albert Gate, London, SW1. 
Telephone: 01-235 6060. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5. 97 to 101 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


Continuing expansion in the field of Industrial and 
Human Relations has created a need for additional 
consulting staff. Candidates should offer qualifications 
in the field of Sociology, Anthropology, Psychology or 
Political Science and Economics. In- particular, there is 
a need for qualified men with practical experience in 
motivation studies/ manpower planning, group dynamics 
or selection methods, management or operator training 
together with the experience of skills analysis necessary 
to outline training objectives in behavioural terms, and 
determine ways by which men yrill achieve a required 
standard of job performance. Sussesrful candidates may 
be given introductory training. Age 25*35. Initial 
salaries are related to experience and qualifications. This 
is a fast developing work field and we offer assignments 
which are interesting and challenging together with 
prospects of advancement. 

Reference: 422/BSII/E (P. W. Eger ton). 


All letters wiU be treated in strictest confidence and should 
be addressed to the consultant quoting toe reference number. 




Executive Selection Division 

out COURTHOUSE • 01D C0URT PUCE • LONDON WO 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL 
LEATHERHEAD 

APPOINTMENT OF ' 

HEADMASTER 

The Council of St. John's School, 
leatherhead mtand to appoint a 
Headmaster of the School to take 
office on September 1. 1970 Candi¬ 
dates should preferably be not over 
48 and not under 35 years of age 
Particulars of the conditions and 
emoluments attached to the post 
and of the method of application 
(which application must be sub¬ 
mitted before January 9, 1970) 

may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Council. St John's School, 
Leatherhead, Surrey 


University of Belfast 

Assistant Lectureship in 
Economic and Social History 


The Senate of The Queen s Uni¬ 
versity ot Belfast invitee applica¬ 
tion! for an assistant lectureship 
In Economic and Social History 
from October 1. 1910 While the 
person appointed may be asked 
to take some part In the teaching 
of the economic history of the 
United States of America, appli¬ 
cations will be welcome from 
candidates whatever their special 
Interests In economic or social 
history The salary scale is £1.240 
x £115 12) to £1,470 per annum 

plus PSSU Initial placing on 
this scale will depend on experi¬ 
ence and qualifications Letters of 
application (one copy) giving the 
names of two referees should reach 
the undersigned by January 8, 1970 
Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from The Secretary, The 
Queen's University of Belfast, Bel¬ 
fast, BT7 INN, Northern Ireland 


University of Oxford 


University Lectureship in Industrial 
Mathematics (Operational Research 
and Mathematical Economics) 


The University proposes to appoint to 
the above lectureship which may be held 
in conjunction with an Official Fellowship 
at St Catherine's College which will 
carry an additional stipend (If a woman 
Is appointed it is hoped to make other { 
college arrangements.) University stipend 
on the scale £1,240-£3.120 with P86U, 
Further Information from the Secretary 
of Faculties, University Registry, Broad 
Street. Oxford. 0X1 3BD to whom 
applications (eight copies) should be sent by 
January 10, 1970 


City of Portsmouth 

(Incorporating the Seaside Resort 
of Southsea) 

CITY DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 

Applicants should be Graduates 
In Sociology, Economics, Geo¬ 
graphy. etc , with experience in 
Planning Research for appointment 
of: 

Principal Planning Assistant 
(Research) 

Orade: Principal Officer Range 
1 Pta. 1-8 (£2,245-£2,605)—Post No 
108 

The successful applicant, with 
supporting staff, will be engaged In 
dealing with an extensive range of 
research projects including popula¬ 
tion, housing and social conditions, 
employment and recreation, and 
activities associated with the 
preparation of the South Hamp¬ 
shire Plan 

In due course It is anticipated 
that the responsibilities of the post 
will be expanded to embrace other 
activities and responsibilities 
concerned with Local Government, 
and the post should provide 
Interesting employment and 
prospects for applicants with 
ability and Initiative 

Housing accommodation If re¬ 
quired 

50 per Cent removal expenses 
Car allowance. 

Applications, giving full details 
of experience, present appointment, 
qualifications and the names of two 
referees to reach City Development 
Officer, 1 Western Parade, Ports¬ 
mouth POS 3JA, by December 31, 
1989 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 
5, 97 to 101 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

The British Federation of Master Printers is forming a new man¬ 
power and pioductivity unit within its industrial relations division. 
An economist/statistician is required to work on the analysis and 
foretasting of trends in the printing industry, primarily in the 
labour field. He or she will work with the Manpower and Produc¬ 
tivity Adviser in the preparation of statements and reports on 
matters of policy and forward planning in the industry. In 
addition, the job will include research, analysis and co-ordination 
of information on the characteristics of labour in the industry 
as a contribution to the unit’s role of servicing 4,000 member 
firms in the general industrial relations field and in productivity 
bargaining in particular. 

The post is suitable for someone of graduate or comparable 
status with experience of working with statistical information 
in industry or public service. Preferred age range 25 : 30 , starting 
salary up to £ 2,000 according to qualifications and experience, 
with prospects for advancement (3 weeks’ holiday, pension scheme, 
lunchMffi vouchers). 

Apgjtfcjitions in writing, marked “ IR ” to 
Defmty Director, 

The British Federation of Master PrBiters, 
u ' 11 Bedford Row, ‘ . 

LONDON, WCi 


FINANCIAL 

NOTICES 


The University of 
Warwick 

School of Economics 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

(Incorporated In Canada with Limited 


(a) LECTURESHIPS IN 
ECONOMICS 


Two appointments can be made, 
starting October 1, 1970 Applica¬ 
tions will be considered in any 
field within economics, although 
the University would prefer to 
appoint people willing to teach In 
industrial economics, mathematical 
economics or recent economic 
history 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

At a Meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a final dividend of Two ocr 
cent on the Preference Stock was declared 
In respect of the year 1969 payable on 
January 32. 1970, to stockholders of record 
*9 1969 the CloWf 01 bualneM on December 
By order or the Board 

Montreal, T P 

December 8. 1969 


(b) LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 
WITH SPECIAL DUTIES 


The person appointed will be 
expected to carry out part-time 
teaching In economics or mathe¬ 
matical statistics and also to 
develop the University’s library 
of computer programmes for econ¬ 
ometric work, and advise stuff and 
students generally on program¬ 
ming problems The starting date 
Is negotiable but not later than 
October 1. 1970 


Application forms and further 
particulars of the above appoint¬ 
ments can be obtained from the 
Registrar, the University of War¬ 
wick. Coventry CV4 7AL Com¬ 
pleted applications should Include 
the names of three referees, and 
be returned to the Registrar not 
later than January IS. 1970 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company 

(Incorporated in Canada with Limited 

ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

At a Meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today, a final dividend of One Dollar 
and Sixty Cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared In respect of 
the year 1989. of which a total of Ninety 
Cents per share Is the proceeds of divi¬ 
dends comprising Eighty Cents per share 
from Canadian Pacific Investments Limited 
and Ten Cents per share from Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited, payable in 
Canadian Funds on January 22, 1970. 

to shareholders of record aB ut the close 
of business on December 19, 1969. 

By order of the Board, 
T F TURNER, Secretary 

Montreal, 

December 8, 1969 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 


LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

THE DOCTORAL PROGRAMME 
IN BUSINESS STUDIES 

Substantial grants from the Ford Foundation and the Founda¬ 
tion for Management Education have resulted in the founding of 
the LONDON BUSINESS SCHOOL DOCTORAL PROGRAMME 
leading to the Ph.D. degree of the University of iondon. This 
programme will commence September 1970. 

Applications are invited from those who wish to prepare 
themselves for careers in teaching research and consultancy 
in the field of business studies. The programme is flexible, 
designed to give each individual the opportunity to develop his 
professional skills in his chosen area. 

The School’s research programme is a major part of its cor¬ 
porate life and will increase substantially when the School moves 
to its new building in Regent’s Park in September 1970, The 
Doctoral Programme will develop in line with the total research 
effort and there will be every chance for successful candidates to 
add and draw from other people’s research. 

We are looking for students of high calibre. If you have a 
good degree in one of the basic discipline areas of economics, 
quantitative methods, or behavioural science, a three-year 
programme of study and thesis is designed to meet 
your needs. For those with a two-year master’s degree in busi¬ 
ness studies or equivalent, the degree may be taken in two 
years by thesis only. * 

Application for this programme should be received no later 
than May 1, 1970. Applicants will be required to have taken 
the Admission Test for Graduate Schools of Business. The next 
test is in February 1970 (closing date for applications December 
31, 1969). 

Inquiries and requests for the prospectus and application form 
should be made to : 

Tile Registrar (Doctoral Pr o gru m e), 

London Graduate School of 
Business Studies 

29 N or thumber lan d Avenue, 

London. WO, 01-9)0 21M. 
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THE 1970 WINTER LECTURES on 
Psycho-analysis will be hew a* the 
Porchester Ma.ll, Porehester Rond. Wp- 
fn thr folio winy Tuendsvs at 6 36 p.m. 
January 20th, January 27th. February 3rd, 
February 10th, February 17th. February 
)«th The general theme of the aerie* will 
'he PSYCHO-ANALYSTS AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS Ticket* 8* per lecture or £2 
fur the aerie* (Student* 2* per lecture 
io» for the aeries). 

Tickets and programme from The 
institute of Psycho-Analysis, 63 New 
Cavendish Street. London, wl 

Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially prepared 
courses for the Federation of Stock 
Exchanges, for Accountancy, Company 
Secretaryship. Law. Costing. Banking, 
insurance Marketing, OCE. Also many 
thoroughly useful (non-exam) courses in 
Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects in which interested tb : 

Metropolitan College 

iDept. 092), St. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Viotorla Street, 

London, EC4. Tel.: 01-248 6874. 

•Founded 1910) 


Read for a degree at home 

Postal tuition for London University 
E *L er J0K «*«*••!. B.A., 3Me. (Beon). oto. 
and Diplomas, O.C.E. “O” and "A" levels, 
and Professional oareer exams. Lessons by 
port to s personally planned programme, 
individual guidance by graduate tutors 
Moderate tees, payable by instalments. 

75 years of suceeis! Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndhun Milligan. M.B B.. 
M.A., Principal, DepC O A 3. WOLSEY 
HALL. OXFORD, OX2 6PH. 

For further announcements 
see pages S, 97 to 100 

Attlngham Park 
The Shropshire Adult College 

Short Residential Courses on society today: 
January 23rd to 25th: MEDITERRANEAN 
PEOPLE 

February 20th to 22nd: THE POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC OEOORAPHY OF 
THE WEST MIDLAND REGION. 

Further details of these and other courses 
from: The Warden, Attlngham Park, 
Shrewsbury. 


Senior Executive Courses 

Manchester Business School 

There will be two Senior Executive Courses at the Manchester 
Business School in 1970. 

dourse No. VI April 20th to May 7th 
Course No. VII May 24th to June 12th 
Each course is designed for about 28 senior executives holding 
responsibilities at Board level Topics covered include the Political 
and Economic Environment, Financial Management, international 
Business, Organisational Behaviour and Quantitative Analysis. 
Teaching methods employ case studies, projects and lectures. 

Fee : £300, exclusive of hotel accommodation. 

Application forms and further details of courses are available 
from the Senior Industrial Fellow. v 

Last date for receipt of applications: December 31st, 1969. 

Manchester Business School 
Manchester Ml 2FE. 

Hilton House 
Hilton Street 
061-234 3192. 
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LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
PROGRAMME 

The London Business School is introducing a two-week specia¬ 
list programme for economists in industry, commerce, Finance 
and the Government services from April I3-April 24, 1970. 

The Programme is designed to provide an opportunity for prac¬ 
tising economists to review the recent developments of ideas and 
techniques in their profession and to prepare themselves for 
wider responsibilities. 

The course is residential and full-time for the two weeks 
concerned. 

Application forms and prospectuses may be obtained by 
writing to : 


Tht Registrar (Buslntu Economic* Programme), 

London Graduate School of 
Business Studies 

21 Northumberland Avenue, 

Under , WC2. 01-930 2ISO. 

The closing date for applications is January 10th. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


as 


Beirut and the Middle East 

British partner director of old established f 
Beirut baaed firm, brought up In the 
Middle East, educated In UK (B A. 

Cantab.), with ten yean experience in 
•hipping and general trading activities, 
how wishes to put to good use hi* — 
extenaive knowledge of the ,fcrea and it* 
particular problem*. Considering the 
Possibility of Betting up hi* own represen¬ 
tative office in Beirut, but is prepared to 
consider any Interesting propositions from 
manufacturer*, companies or organisation* 
looking for representation in the Eastern 
Mediterranean/Middle East area, and 
requiring the highest references. 

b ,Box 2323, The Economist, 25 Bt. James's 
"t, SWl. 


BANK1NO APPOINTMENTS: Wide choloe, 
all levels—we are the Specialist*, fel. 01- 
240 3777 (details posted). Abs. Confidential 


Hire Drive in Scotland 

New ears and Land-Rovers at competitive 
prices. Austin Mini, 1100 and 1300. 
Triumph 1300 and 13/60 estate car*. 
Collection and delivery free at Glasgow 
Airport. Open 8.00 to 21.00 Inol. Sat. 
and Bun. Dept. E, Ft ten Motor*. 
Blshopton, Renfrewshire. Tel: BlahOpton 
2374. 



SILVER SPOT PRICES 

O 1M7 -continue view major trend up 
-another major buying opportunity. 

A May IBM- expect major top around 2.60 
September '66 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

Q Jan. 19M— expect substantially lower prices. 

Q Jute 1969-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until . . . 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in the following commodities: 

Metals Sugar Animal Al 

Cocoa Grains Byproducts 

Hides Oils Sulfur 

Paper , etc. 

Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 



39th Yaar World Wide Sarvico 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St., Now York. N.Y. 10017 

Csblt: ICONOOIAM WegOsMt 1II-49M26! 



1969-70 


The Timet 500, now in its fifth edition, is a valuable 
comparative guide, by size and performance, to loading 
companies in the UK, USA, Continental Europe, Japan 
and other countries. 

The top 500 companies in the UK are ranked according 
to turnover or total tales and not amount of capital 
employed which was the basis in earlier editions. # 

As well as statistical information on nationalised 
industries, banks, building societies, insurance, finance and 
property companies, investment and unit trusts, the largest 
unquoted companies etc, The Times 500 carries details of 
the 75 leading airline companies of the world and the top 
30 railway groups. There is information on the 50 biggest 
mergers in the fiscal year 1968*60. 

Fill in the coupon below, printing your name and 
address TWICE as indicated.and pend it to 
Publications Department 
Times Newspapers Limited 
Printing House Square London EC4 


I Please send me_copies of The Times500 at I5e per 

I copy phis Is postage and packing 
I IandoapS • 








Show them 
you mean 
business * 


I Dazzle meeting with sleek 

elegance of your Samsonite 
Attache Caae. Masterfully 
flick open exclusive hidden 
locks. Produce immaculate 
contract from file folder — 
protected by tough magnesium 
frame. Obtain signatures. Laugh 
off ink blot on stain-resistant 
Absolite covering. Return with 
dignity to own office. Remove 
sandwiches and flask from case for 
celebration lunch. Another triumph 
for Samsonite — the attache case 
every executive secretly envies. 


a", 3" or 3"—in Black, Tan, 
Olive or Grey. From £17 ios» 



Samsonite Attache 

facet row LUQOAOS AND DBPABTlfBNT STOSBS SVBBYWHBaa. 

I or oanada uurran, ioe-110 Jenm street. Longon, a.w.i. 
Sl-eSO *573/* 
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f you fly past Saudi Arabia, you’ll pass up big export orders. And we’d 
you to get left in the slipstream. Rich industrial potential and dramatic 
lomic growth have made Saudi Arabia nothing short of an ; 

liter’s paradise. Our Boeing 707’s fly the coolest-ever non-stop service 
jon-Jeddah twice weekly (in association with B.O.A.C.). There’s a once 
kly service London-Frankfurt-Dhahran-Riyadh. And only we fly onwards to the 
rincipal business centres within the Kingdom. Saudi Arabia is 
ishing. So join the fly-in. For reservations or 
rmation contact your Travel Agent or 

MIDI ARABIAN AIRLINES 

Regent Street, London, Wl.Tel: 01-734 6944 

Member of I A T A 
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MEA...the 

Professional GuKecs 

Tee-off London 12-15 everyday.louchdown : ^ '.C^ 
Jeddah and the Gulf the same night. 

The name of the game is convenience. From Beirut, MEA’s interlocking schedule gives you 1 ^ 

no-delay connections to Gulf Ports and City Centres throughout the Middle East. w 

We’re as Business-minded as you are. That’s why we carry freight on all our services. ‘-m |B|B 

And why you’ll find round-the-clock representation at all the Airports we serve. ~J| jR|S 

But we’re pleasure-minded too. Beirut's the most ideaf relaxation soot in the' 

Middle East. Why not stop over? Your Travel Agent will tail 

you about Beirut-centred inclusive Lebanon Tours, too. ’ \ 



means business^ 

MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.l. 
Tel. 01-4935681/2 Birmingham 021-643 8747. 
Manchester 061-834 9048 Glasgow 041-248 3388/9. 



The cancer 
problem 
must be 


Your money will help us solve the 
urgent problem of cancer. In the fine 
laboratories of the .Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
and at Mill Hill intensive Study is being 
made into the causes and cure of cancer 
in all its forms, including leukaemia. 


Encouraging progress is being made 
in much of the work being carried out 
but a great deal remains to be done. 

The I.C.R.F. has no official grants 
but k relies entirely on public support 
Please help ua-by means of a dona* 
tion, deed of covenant or legacy- to 
extend urgent research programmes 
showing much promise, and to fight 
cancer with modern equipment and 
trained minds. 

Denetioni may ha tint ta: Henowy Trtaaurar. 

A. DICKSON WRIGHT, ESQ.. M.S.. F.R.C.S. 

IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
(DEPT. 202) LINCOLN S INN FIELOS. LONDON. WC2. 
OUR NATIONAL GIRO ACCOUNT NUMBER IS MB1001 

Patron; H.M. THE-GUEEN 

THE HONOURABLE ANGUS QGILVY 



Lincoln's Inn Fields Uboraiorias 



CJUKHt 


In any country in the world 

You can get banking help 

From the Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 


m 




The Hokkaido Takushoku Bank will celebrate the 70th 
anniversary of its establishment in 1070. 

Throughout these long years, the Hokkaido Takushoku 
Bank has built tip a reputation of integrity and service 
and developed an international network of efficient 
banking buaineaa. / 


HOKKAIDO TAKUSHOKU BANK 
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•prictf. 


1967 



MUTIftH FUNDS 


Savings Bonds 3% 
Exchequer 64% 
British Electric3% 
Funding 4% 

SavUin Bonds 3% 
British Electric #4% 
Funding 

British Transport 3% 

»<£S 




Price. 

Price. 

Nat Rad, 

Grots Rad. 


Dec 

Dec 

Yield. • 

YMd, 

Dec 14 


3. 

10 . 

Doc 10, 


1767 

1767 

IN7| 

£ a. d. 

1767 
£ «. 4 

1960-70 

96*a 

964s 

4 12 4 

8 7 71 

1771 

75*4* ■ 

954 

5 IS 0 

7 6 7 

1760-73 

8 S*m 

•6 

6 6 5 

7 17 lOf 

1960-70 

764 

96 

3 5 0 

5 3 0 

1765-75 

76*s 

77*i* 

6 13 7 

• 7 61 

1776-77 

644 

64*» 

6 II II 

7 O 41 

1715-87 

764 

764 

5 14 II 

7 6 31 

1978-81 

47V 

«r 

6 7 10 

8 11 01 

1773 

704 

5 12 7 

9 5 0 

1970-75 

444 

44**14 

5 17 10 

8 5 81 

1775-98 

754 

754 

5 17 

7 5 61 

2000-12 

62*. 

634 

5 4 10 

7 0 71 

after 1952 

384 

374 

4 17 6 

7 1 If 


27*a* 

274* 

4 17 3 

0 17 Ilf 


INTBRNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


BA 


3* 


Chryilnr 7 
Concm«M*i w OH7% 
UUM 
iralNMs7% 


R.TX Cum Wirrant* 64% 
R.T.Z. Ex Warrant* 1N& 
Shall 64% 

Traiuoomn Gulf 7% 

T.ILW. 7V' 


North Amor. 
TdcdynaT* 


iterKodcwall 




H 

Lik week's 
prices 

TNa week's 
prices 

Groti Rwmbm 

YMd%^ 

1778 

92-3*i 

70-2 

750 

1980 

75*4-64 

73-44 

79 

1904 

70*1-14 

874-71 

7 02 , 

1900 

T)'a-44 

91-24 

7-Jl 

1902 

00-74 

86-74 

7IB 

1900 

7W 

•74-71 

78 

1901 

76-7 

74-5*1 

1714 

70-1 

87-71 

8 43 

1704 

71-64 

95-6*i 

7 II 

1904 

07-0 

•74-T 

7W 

1777 

1911 

70-14 

70*4-1*4 

90-2 

sa 

190) 

7M4 

Ml 

1774 

724-34 

71-24 

707. 

IT71 

95-6 

74-54 

731 

1773 

77-0 

77-04 

7*32 


Prion. INF 


300 
45 I 

ft 

74'. 

IM/74 

£9*'*4 


253'. 

S2'« 

60 

78/- 

£ 6 *.* 

100 


131** 

B. 

2370 2210 


290 

at 

$4 

TV¬ 

S’ 


173 

tic 

SI 

72/- 

x- 


354 2 270 

I74*« 139-1 


570 

4I6S 

250 

455 

34l*o 

12 

63/- 

37/- 

£15 


m 

3120 
230 
32*i 
287 
58 1 . 
37/6 
17/6 
CHS 
127/- 67/- 

a* 

5700 


4610 

340 

1734 

67 /- 


203 

1360 


S' 9 


$ 

at 

& 

21 /- 

£15*. 


IS/- 

* 

ff" 

2 % 

12/9 

ST 

£*.4 


42/6 


sc 

41/6 

ar 

% 

75/6 

as 

I & 
,4 /* 

IT BT 

33 /- 

iT 


Prloa, Chang* Yield 

Dae on Dae 

10.1767 waak 10 


Algamana Bk. 
Amsterdam-hot. 
Aint. ft N.Z. Bk. 
B. da Soe. Gan. 
B.of Amarka 
B.of Ireland 
B. of Montreal 
B. Nac da Mexico 
B. of N.S. Waloa 
B.of Scotland 
B. Bruxelles 
B. do Parti P.B. 
Barclay* 

Barclay* DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Chartered Bank 
Charterhouse Grp. 


PL256-3 -6-7 


R34 
62/6 
Fr.B.2BS0 -5 
163** -IS 

ft 

P.IOI'a 
8S/3 
74/- 

Fr.B.2210 
Fr.237*. +2-4 

77h +■/- 

SP 


-2-7 

-1/3 


tit 

-2 

-H/3 


-10 


Cradle Comdal. 
Credit Fonder 
Credit Suits* 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Drasdnar Bank 
First Nat. City 


106,000 75.200 
35/3 20/6 

St »/- 


Hongk'g. ft Sh. 

Keytar Ullmann 
KJalnwor Ban. 
Kradlatbank 
Kundankradlt 
Lambert L’lnd. 

Lloyds 

Lombard Banking 
Manufi Hanovar Trust 


£MH 

85/3 

14/3*4 

852*4 

D.3364 

Fr.158 

Fr.488 

Fr.SJ4l5 

«5 

DJ3I 
863S 
44/3 
22 /- 
£I4S 
74/- 
35/3 


-3/3 

+4 

:15 

+24 

-10*. 

- 1-2 

-20 

-50 

+3 , 

-20 
-25*. 
-’4 
—7d 
+6d 

— *4 

:l t 


Marauitila Crad. 
Mercury Sacs. 
Midland 
Minster Asset 
Montagu* Trust 
Morgan J.P. 

Nat. A Grlndfays 
Nat. Austro. 

Nat. Com. Grp. 
Nat. Wait. 
Norsk. Cradttbk. 


Fr.B.5750 -20 
D.3I6 -6 

Fr.BJ720 +50 
61/7 +7d 

ft, +u 

L.71,400 

at 


30/3 

67/6 

14/4's 

ft 


+4 

-6300 

+ 2/3 


8X2-75 -0014 

15/6 


-I's 


ft ft 

3655 2775 

5540 

ft 


Sodata Ganaral 
Standard Bank 
Suez 


Union Discount 
Ucd. Dorn. Tit. 


57 h 

vr 

110 /- 

Fr.B.12.725 - 25 
51/6 -1/3 

Fr. 38S -I 
Fr.SJI80 -75 
Fr.5.4360 -100 
55/- —6d 

38/3 +7d 


1700 1185 

M.750 55,303 

J6/7 51/7 . 

72/4'. 50/7*. 

sr 

25/6 

y 

38/6 

% 

33/- 

liA 


Allianz Varslch. 


Comm. Union 
EagtaSur 
Equft. ft Las* Ufa 


Guardian Royal Exch. 

Lagal ft Ganaral 


Pearl 
P h oenix 
Prudential 'A' 
Royal 

Sun Affiance 
Taltho Mar. ft F. 
Tokk> Marin* 
Vahlda ft Gan. 
Zurich In*. 


D.I727 
L.74.680 
61/6 
63/- 
47/3 
20/7 
27/9 
42/6 
FI .98 
45/3 
34/- 
54/3 
38/6 
53/7 
Y.1I8 
YJ20 
21/7 

Fr54025 


-72 

-2770 

+4/3 
+2/4*. 
+ »/- 

X'A 

Iff 

-3d 

ttf 
+ •/» 
+j/» 

tifi 


BolsN.V. 
Courage. B. ft S. 


6 6 
5 4 
3-2 
2 0 
27 

3- 2 
3 5 

2-6 

5-0 

4- 7 
3 7 
3 8 
4-2 
3-7 

2 3 
5*3 
5 4 

3 4 
2-2 

2 5 

3- 3 
2-5 

4- 1 
2-1 

2- 7 

3- 5 
3-0 
2-8 

3 7 

3- 5 
3 2 
2 6 
3 2 
3 8 
3 8 
2 2 

i'-2 

3 7 
1-4 

4 3 

4- 1 
1-7 

5- 0 

3- 7 

5 0 

4- 6 
5 3 

2 7 

1- 3 

3 6 
5 2 
3 3 
27 

2- 2 

5- 4 
3-7 


I 0 

42 

3 1 
17 

4 8 

3 7 

4 3 


16/3 -4*sd 49 

IS/IO*i -446 4-7 

R22I +24 3-0 

34/4*1 -I'sd 45 

mk +74d s-2 

0*4 -•* 2-0 



470 

31/4*1 

188 2 

ft 

23 T u 

IT 

sc 

13/1*1 


64/4*1 

34/3 

iff 

2334 

21 h 

57/- 

57/- 

32.950 

23/- 

17/3 

26/6 

21/6 

25/1*. 

54/3 

Z 


39/7 
6/11*. 
75 
55/3 
71/6 
27/- 
83/6 
25/— 
28/3 


ft 

263'i 

217 

13400 

77*. 

165S 

ft 

307 

185.100 
73 /- 

ft 

1170 

277*. 

104 

277 

3260 

242 

584 


4415 
36*s 
20 30 
I54’s 
723 
172 
122 
£284 
84*s 
116-6 
171 
138 
108 
211-7 


407*4 

ft. 

ft 

164 

42/l*i 

17/- 

29/- 

15/6 

8/10*1 


39/IO<s 

r 

1800 

12/7 

32/3 

S&* 

$ 

nr,. 

17/4*. 

28/9 

50/6 


ft 

414 

38/6 

31/— 

20 /- 

46/- 

13/- 

20/6 


1100 

10/0*4 

25 

216*4 

182-2 

8800 

64** 

102*4 

ft 

245 

140.000 

sr 

777 

225 

704 

200 

2760 

154 

312 


2735 

27 

13 25 
75 

577** 
145-1 
92 
£22 
67 I 
74 2 
142 
122 6 
864 
148 

ft 
62 2 


IDV 

Kirin Brawaria 
Nat. Distillers 
Scottish A Newc, 46/3 

Sth. African Br. 17/6 

Truman. Hanbry. 

Wat nay, Mann 
Whitbread *A* 


feuikHng A Building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Induatrlas 


Price, Change Yield 

Dec on Doc 

10, 1967 weak 10 


D438 -74 

28/7 —4*sd 

PI.173-8 -5 3 

$164 


r/6 

27/7* 

16/3 

**- 


Clments Lafarge 
Clmantarias Brlq. 
R. Certain 
Eng. China Gaya 
Inc. Paint Co. 


i. LaJng 'A' 
London Brld 
Marlay 


Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Woodrow 

G. Wlmpoy 


Catering, Hotel*, I 

ATV *A* 

Butlln's 

CBS 

Fortes ‘A 1 
Granada ‘A 1 
Grand Matrop. 

Lyons 'A' 

Mecca 

Trust Houses 


43/- 

24/IO*i 

Fr.235 

Fr.8.1804 

14/7* 

37/10*1 

37/6 

LH700 

17/6* 

10/7** 

11/6 

14/3 

% 

T 

top 


-4 

-4 

-1/3 

-2/14 

-3d 

-3d 

-I'sd 


+6d 

:r 

^ 76 

-4'sd 
+ I0*«d 
—6d 
-2200 
-3d 
+ I4d 
-3d 
f- l'*d 
+74d 

:!4 

+4d 

-I/- 


23/IO*i 
3/i I ** 

s? 

43/6 


-74d 
- I*sd 

+2/7 

+!£ 


29/10** +1/7 
83/7* +4/- 


15/2** 

32/- 


+3d 

+2/- 


ANIC 

Albright A W. 

A mar. Cysnamld. 
Badischa Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Bail*) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flaons 

Ganaral Aniline 


ICI 
Laporta li 


L.l 100*4 -57*. 

12/10*. +7*sd 

gt.r :! 

D.I7I 6 -3 4 

Fr.5.12700 -150 
868*4 + 24 

SI054 4 

ift tr 

D.246 -3 

Fr.S. 174000 - 2500 
+4'-l 


MontamtlnLEdis. 


55/7 

ft* 


Rhonp Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A* 

St. Gobaln 
Takada Chemical 


137 
L.I0S2 
Kr.255 
81024 
Fr.226 7 
Fr.B.2760 -80 
Fr.164-7 +87 
Y.446 +0 


-37 


+ 4 

08 


Coal A Steal 

Ar bad 


1 Hill Ply. 
ilngwy. 

Fried. Krvpp 
Galsanklrdwnar 


Ugin* Kuhhnan 
Union Steal SA 
U5. Steal 


Fr.B.3505 +65 
827*4 

•A.I4 50 ... 
Fr.143-8 -12 8 

L.6634 -344 

D.I53 9 +6 7 

a72*. - 2 *. 

£28*i 

082*1 -4 

FI.1044 -24 

D.I644 +4 

- -64 

-I 
+8 
—44d 
+4 
+0 7 


D.I27 
D. 100's 
Fr.174 

h, 


10 

4 6 


ft 

6 3 

3 6 
6 1 
6-8 
IS 

7 5 

1 9 
28 
5 7 

8 7 

4 7 

2 4 

5 0 

3 2 
4-0 
I 4 


6 0 

8 2 
28 

2 0 
46 

1 8 

2 6 
6 5 
2 4 


4 8 

5 I 
3 2 

3 9 
2 6 

0 5 

4 6 

9? 

5 2 


3 8 

4 3 
3 6 
I 7 


4 3 

6 0 
6 5 
3 2 
2 8 

5 1 
3 8 

5 5 

6 7 
3 2 


A.E.G. 


Am. Tal. A Tal. 
8.I.C.C 


CG.E. 

C5.F. 

Chlorida Electric 


EJ4.I. 

Eleotrolux '8' 
L.M. Ericcson 'B* 
Gan. Electric 
GEC-EE 

Gan. Tal. A Elec 


41/3 

ft" 

58/" 

60/7 

16/3*4 

19/3 

19 /- 

200 

32/14 

22/6 

ft 

11/10*4 

50/7*. 

ST 

ft 

560 

17/7 

n h 

ft. 

54/6 

17/- 

3S/I0'i 

32/- 

12/4*. 

12/34 

90/6 

40/- 

58/- 

10/10** 


1380 

I8*t 

Il9*i 

s? 


ft 

174 

6/6 

38/3 

I2/Io4 

5C 

1584 

9/4*1 

15/44 

59/3 

340 

7/4*. 

•7/9 

10/7*. 

3/10*1 

33/6 

344 

446 

14/9 

y 

53/6 

183 

E 

15/10*. 

*/- 

% 

23/9 

$ 3 



Sony 

Sparry Rand 
Inonuon-Houst. 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Wastlnhsa. El 


Ac row 'A' 

Allied Iron 

B.SA 

Babck. A Wilcox 


Cohan 600 
Davy Ash more 
Delta Metal 


B. Edlocc 
Firth Cleveland 
Gum, K.AN. 
GutahofFngs, H. 
Head Wrlghtaon 
AKrad Harbart 
LM.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kutlagar *8* 

Mathar A Platt 
Maul Box 


Morgan Crudbla 
Pachlnay 
Ranold 
Sarch 

Simon Englng. 
Suvalay Ind. 
Ston*4hatt 
John Thompson 
Tuba Investmants 
Vlckars 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


63/6 
12/2*4 

ft. 

ft* .a 

Ofi »/6 


I 

M/9 


Allied Supphart 
Asa. Brit. Food* 


Price, Change Yield 

Dec on Dec 

10.1969 weak 10 


DZ36 

Kr.244 

8504 


Ff-SJQIS 

Fr.433 

Fr.131 

ft. 

% 

Kr,l6B 

Krl37 


744 


Y.I70 

50/6 

8)554 

ft 

Fr.107-3 

YJ34 

171/3 

37/7*. 

835*4 

I6/I0*i 

43/- 

D.260 

Y.408I 

843*. 

Pr.171-7 

63/7 

8444 

155*4 


-6 

-I 
-4 
- I0*ad 
+ 10 

+7» 

+3d 

- 1/6 

:r 

-7 

+ 14 
+ IQPd 
-4 
+ 1 

-6d 

+ »V 

+2-7 

-23 

-8/7 

+ 1/44 

-4 

—4'sd 

tif 

-237 
+3 7 

-14 


31/- 

18/7*. 

Mr. 182 

10/6 

45/7 

50/7 

14/6 

11/14 

11/14 

Di70 

!t(|4 

X 

$ 

9k 

KM2I 

0.493 

17/14 

64/6 

Fr. 190-8 
13/3 

2fe 

17/1 

sr 

SR 


il 1 - 

IT 

tff 

-i*rf 
-4d 
-6 
+3d 
+ l'rf 
+7d 
+4 
+4d 
+ I4d 
-7d 
-I'sd 

tr 

+ I4d 

tr 

—6d 
+0 8 

tr 

+ 1/1 

t» 

-3d 

-3d 

-34d 


% 


8168 

Baacham Group 42/1V® -7d 

Baghln Fr.207 9 +2 9 

BevrN 42/6 -Id 

11/6 11/24 Brooke Bond B 12/7*. -I*sd 

25/3 14/10** Cadbury Schwappal IS/7*. +l*sd 

524 404 Colg^Palmollya 8444 -1 

I SO 6 0S Co|. Sugar Ref. 8A.7-50 +0 12 


3 4 
4-1 

II 
2 2 
3 1 

6-8 

11 

31 
20 
3 1 
26 
SI 

3- 8 
50 
l-l 

4- 1 
16 

12 
2 2 
28 
2 1 

5 0 
6-9 

3-1 

04 
1:2 
l-S 
1-7 
3-1 
3 3 


28 

5 3 

2- 5 
4 7 
4 4 

4 3 

5 I 

7-'l 

3 7 

4- 4 

8 2 

4 3 

3- 0 

5- 4 

3-8 

ft 

14 

3- 7 

2 7 

4- 1 
7-7 

4- 7 

3 1 

4 3 
4 3 
40 
12 

4 7 
7 7 

5 3 
7 3 
72 

5- 3 


26 

II 

66 

1 J 

2 1 
3 3 
63 
46 
5 1 
2 7 


,,—■ ■ _ Yields compllad v __ _ 

fadhridand, H Ex mpMlntlon. f Ex rights, 

^allowfbrtaxrt7a.fiLln L 


_ __ _ „ d Sacuritles Co.; and The Flnt Bonon CoraoMtlmi. YMd la brackets Is on 

(a) Now stock. (ftFhtyMd. (ft) Altar Zambian tax. (f) To latest data. (n) Interim rinca reduced aa pamad. |Tha 




io6 


Prices, 1969 
High Low 


Ordinary 


11/6 

'& 

BP* 

42*. 

101/3 

39 

47% 

2589 

6320 

3895 

243 

III** 

7 

11,000 

19/3 

38/- 

16/9 

70/- 

272/6 

48/- 


23/6 

18/0*4 
60 
54*4 
57*4 
138 9 
602 
34/3 

& 

X' 

53/4** 

33*4 

67/- 

38/- 

329 

49*. 

X 

49*4 

1581 

220 

247 

3990 

48/10'i 

10/6 

iif 

405 

80% 

299*. 

435 

21/10'* 

17/8*4 


500 

79*. 

456 

1894 

82/6 

725 

3989 

38/6 

114'* 


64/6 

23/9 

37/- 

46 

32/6 

19/9 

13/3 

39', 

55*4 

42/6 

3*/t 

40/3 

56/7% 

56/- 

31/6 

71/6 


2 i/r. 

102/6 

31/1*1 

56/6 

IS/- 

S? 

w/- 


38S 

<■£ 


245 

68 '* 

263 

1500 

55/- 

270 

3001 

24/- 


w 

!K 

22/9 

r 

26*4 

23/- 

24/9 

27/6 

42/6 

35/6 

18/3 

43/- 


•V- 

62/- 

19/3 

iff. 

19/- 

27/9 

iff 

59/- 


22 *. 


24/T, 7/1 O', 

% » 



Price. Change 

Dec on 

10. 1969 week 


7/10*1 

IO/4‘i 

6230 

70 

26 

X 

37 

1755 

4350 

tfflO 

82*» 

3 

10/7*. 

SJi 

X 

»/« 


u/‘ 

10/- 

29'* 

39*, 

34 

i or, 

417 

21/9 

2907 

a 

34/10% 

35/3 

22 / 1 *, 

208 

18 

44/- 
16 
23*, 
848 
142 
138', 
3140 
22/7’, 
5/- 
21/6 
160 
213 
41 ■■ 
241 
304 
8/3 
10/6 


Express Dry. ‘A* 
Rich Lovell 
Geigy 

General Fooda 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Heinz 

Krmftco Corp. 

LOreal 

Motta 

Nettle 

Perrier 

Procter Gamble 
Renka-Hovfs 
Reckitt A Colm. 


Splllera 
Tate A Lyle 
Unlgate 
Unilever 
Unilever NV. 
United Bliculu 


Motors, Aircraft 
Atsoc Englnrg. 
BLMC 
Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Mts (Un ) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Slddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komstzu 
Lockheed 
J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln B' 

Nissan Motor 

Peugeot 

Ptrelll-Spa 

Rolls-Royce 

Rootei Mtrs ‘A’ 

Smiths Induit. 

Steyr-Dmler-Peh. 

Toyota Motors 

United Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wllmot-Breedcn 


10 /- 

12/l't 

Fr.S.6650 

879H 

*35 

89/3 

$34», 

*38*4 

Fr.2310 

L 5300 

Fr.S.3160 

Fr 239*, 

*104*4 

25/9 

51 /- 

Fr.S.8975 
11/3* 
24/6 
12/5*4* 

58/9* 

207/6* 

33/- 


13/6 

JSi" 

*40*. 

*34*. 

Fr. 125 9 
D430 
23/3 
32/4*. 
L.327I 
21/6 
*24*4 
36/3 
*28*4 
36/6 
25/3 
Y.299 
*18 

*25*i 
Fr. 1538 
Y.I72 
Fr. 245 I 
L.3I50 
22/7*, 

% 

*42', 
D.269*, 
Kr 304 
M/4', 
12/1', 


Office Equip., Photo. 

Canon .Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevsert Photo. 
Geacctncr 'A' 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Prlv 
Ozaltd 
Xerox 


Y 500 
*75', 
Y.43I 
Fr.B.I558 
75/3* 

Y 685 
L 3105 
28/9* 
*107 


Paper A Publishing 
Bo water Paper 
British Printing 
Bunzl Pulp A P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Inc. Publishing 
Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan «. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 
Pearson Pub. 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Group 
W. H. Smith ’A* 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teepe 


54/l'i 

M/9 

16/7*. 

*34% 

24/3 

12/10',* 

9/- 

*C. 32% 
$28’. 
25/6 
26/9 
38/9* 
50/- 
47/9* 
18/6 
53/3 


Capital A' Counties 13/2% 

Hammers ns. 'A* 85/- 

Land Securities 25/— 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 46/9 

Lon. March. Secs. M/1% 

Metropolitan Eat A Pty 24/8% 
St. Martins 37/3 

Sec Covent Gdn. 28/9 

S. G. Immobllalre L.610% 

Stock Conversn. 80/3 


Airllnoa A Shipping 
American Airlines 
Brit. A Comm. 
Cammed Laird 
Cunard 
Furness Withy 
Herland A Wolff 
Jagfe Hr Lines 

LufUiehsa 
Dqaan Steamship 
Pin American 
‘f#O.Drfd. 


*30% 

31/4 


3X 

67/- 
14/1% 
Y.I340 
FI.I72 3 
D.71-8 
86/6* 
$ 12 % 


I 5*^8 
+4W 
100 
1% 
% 

•Jt 

I 

15 

440 

85 

I I*. 


-100 

-3d 

+3d 

-2*4d 

-6d 

- 10 /- 

+ 3 /- 


- 1 % 

-% 

% 

-0 6 
12 

I 7**d 
|4%d 
161 
1/6 
% 

2/3 

- 7*»d 
I 9d 

11 
% 

I 1/10% 
1% 

I % 

12 
! 2 

0 4 
118 
7W 
I'id 

6 

f% 

-7 

14 

+ 4W 
IW 


I 30 
l 1% 

I 36 
42 
I I/- 
I 45 
155 
3d 
F I 


Frll98 

*23% 


-I- 10'sd 


-I % 

-I'ad 

*,d 

3d 

-3% 

f3d 

+3d 

3d 

1/3 

+34 

H/- 


IIW 

-6d 
I fad 

3d 

-Pad 
+ jjj0% 

i-3d ' 


+2% 

-3d 

-» 4 d 

f9d 

+34 
flO 
-90 
-07 
—6d 
—% 

-f 2/- 
+ 1 / 10 % 
+3 
-6 
-1% 


Yield 

Dec 

10 

6 0 
3 6 
0 7 
3*3 
2 6 

1 7 

2 5 


1 8 

2 6 

7 0 
3 2 
14 
6 2 

8 I 
6 0 
2 8 
3 I 
41 


5 9 
5 0 

2 9 

5 4 

2-5 

4 5 

5 0 

3 5 

4 8 

3 9 

4 6 

3 0 
7 I 

4 I 
2 5 


0 9 
4 7 
2 6 
2 8 
6 5 

4 2 
4 0 
2 0 

40 
I 8 
SO 
4 9 


I 2 
I 7 
I 7 
3 I 
1-3 
I I 

3 0 

4 I 
0 • 


5 I 
7 5 
4 0 

4 6 

5 9 
7 0 


2 5 
7 4 

3 7 
I 5 
5 0 

4 2 
7 5 
4 5 


2 9 

1 2 

2 9 
4 I 


Prices. 1969 
High Low 


734 

X' 

37/6 

36/10% 

196 

653 

& 

59/7% 

30/3 

4210 

a? 

350*. 

797 

410 

3? 

4-91 
169 
331 2 
240/- 
209 

SS 

20/9 

20/6 

23/6 

136 

50', 

23/1*. 

17/9 

32/3 

13/6 

S' 9 

91 

155 

17/0*4 

21 / 10 % 

17/4’, 


165/6 
9/9 
33/1% 
23/6 
33/- 


518 
18/1% 
22/4% 
16/6 
35/- 
32/6 
146 7 
387 
40/6 
26% 
41/4% 
19/10% 
2960 

Br 

250 

511% 

334 

40/7*. 

46 

4 05 

MS 

254 8 

II Sf- 

158 

» 

Z* 

14/10% 

108 4 
31% 

8/3 

10/8*4 

23/4% 

5/0*4 

43/- 

38 

70 

118 

8 / 11 % 


90*. 

710 

70S 

35% 

2920 

2102 

670 

262 

674 

99 


48/9 

29/4*. 

22/10*, 

43/3 

28/4% 

35/- 

30/8% 

276 

14/2*4 

261 

234 

25/7% 


14/3 

22 /- 

67 

655 

626 

25% 

2390 

1768 

620 

229% 

621 

82 


30/3 
2Q/3 
13/9 
26/6 
20 / 1 % 
23/3 
20/4', 
17/7% 
8/6*« 
229 I 
204*, 
16/3 


489 368 

12/9*. 6/9 

51/3 
33/9 


Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 


Dec 

on 

Doc 


10,1969 

week 

10 

Stereo ** 




Bljenkorf 

Boots Pure Drug 

w. 

+8 

+4%d 

3'l 

3 4 

Brit Heme Strs. 

39/3 

+w 

3 7 

British Shoe 

18/- 

36/9 

-6d 

5 5 

Burton Group 
D<itediams 

+ 1/5 

2 8 

(") 

37/3 

Gahrird Lafayetta 

Fr.182% 

+ 1 

Gilerias Precdos 

w 

*27*4 

+8 

To 

Grattan Ware. 

+ !/9 

3 0 

G. T. A. A P. 

-2% 

4 8 

GUI ‘A’ 

56/9 

fl/1% 

3 4 

House of Fraser 

33/3 

—6d 

6 4 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3000 

-300 

2 3 

Int. Stores 

16/4*1 

D.396 

4-7* id 

3 5 

Ksnudt 

-282 

4 0 

Km fhof 

DJ0I 

-21 

3 1 

La Redouts 

Fr.635 

-9 

2 7 

La Rlnascente 

L365 

-14*. 

2-2 

Marks A Spencer 

54/3 

-1/6 

3 1 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

$46*4 
$A,4 20 

3% 

+0 02 

2 3 

Neckerman 

D. 123% 

-4 

4 8 

Nouveltes Gall. 

Fr.2» 9 

-5 

II 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

140/-* 

-10/- 

2 8 

Prlntemps 

Fr.197 

-6 

2 7 

Provld. Cloths. 

Sears Roebuck 

36/9 

$65% 

+6d 

3 1 

2 1 

Tesco 'Stores 

17/4*1* 

-IW 

II 

United Drapery 

19/3 

6d 

5 1 

Woolworth 

16/2% 

-l%d 

6 1 

Textiles, Clothing 
AKZO 

FI. 10$ 4 

3 8 

6 1 

Burlington 

*34*4 

4*4 

4 1 

Carrington A D. 
Coats. Ptns. 

0/9 

10/8*4 

- 2/1% 
-3d 

ft 

Courtaulds 

28/- 

7*sd 

4 8 

Eng. Calico 

5/8*4 

2W 

8 8 

Snla Vlscosa Prlv. 

43/- 

- v- 

4 0 

Stevans. J. P. 

*38 

7*4 

6 3 

Teijin 

Y.74 

-1 

8 1 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I30 

-6 

5 8 

Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

9/3 

-%d 

6 7 

l2/4*i 

- fid 

7 5 

Woolcombers 

8/4*i 

-IW 

... 

Tobacco 

Brit. Amar. Tob. 


X 

4 1 

Carreras ‘B* 

5 4 

Gallaher 

24/9 

- I0W 

6 4 

Imperial Tobacc. 

16/5% 

-6*4d 

SO 

Rembrandt 

31/- 

-1/6 

1 4 

Utilltles/Ralls 
Canadian Pacific 

•C.67 

-4 


Chubu 

Y 682 

+3 

7 3 

Chugoku 

Y.653 

+3 

7 7 

Cons. Edison 

*25% 

- % 

7 2 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr. B.2422 


5 7 

Intercom 

Fr.B.I782 

4 14 

6 1 

Ksnsal Elec. P. 

Y.635 


7 9 

R.W.E. 

D.234 

8 

3 1 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y.640 

13 

7 8 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.85 

42 

7 1 


Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
B E.T. Defd. 
British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial A Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 


Wltan Inv. 


33/6 

20/l0*i 

15/1 

30/7*1 

21/3 

24/3 

21 /- 

19/4*. 

pf.240'2 
FI 226*. 
17/7*1 


-7*id 
-3d 
+ 34 
-I0%d 
MW 

+ IW 
3d 

- I*id 
-4 2 
-4 
-3d 


28/- 

26/4't 


Air Llqulde 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 


Fr.414% |-0 9 

71- -Pad 

32/6 -6d 

28/- 


+94 


3 2 
3 5 
5 7 

1 9 

3 3 

2 4 

3 3 

4 0 

4 3 
4 3 
0 9 
2 0 


2 2 
7 9 
6 7 
4 9 
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Prices, 1969 Ordinary PrtaA Chan g e - ** 


Low 

m 


High 
23/1% 

7 

a- 
& 

st ,» 

66/6 44/3 

135 M7 

!S^“ Si" 

I3S% 27*i 

73*4 38 


39/7*1 

26/- 


Brttlsh Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allmen 
De La Rue 
Dalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 


600 

MB 

205 

21 /- 

120/9 

33/- 

64/1% 

24/6 


37B 

94*4 

115 

IS/4*i 

74/6 

£ 

17/4% 


15/10% 10/3 

43/4*. 26/6 

47 36% 

22/7*. 11/- 


679 
160/- 
134/6 
259 9 
40",i 
48*i 
68 % 
2650 
38*i, 
£31% 
100 /- 
74% 
69*4 
85% 
39% 


158/9 

98/6 

89/6 

75/- 

340/- 


506 
101/6 
71/- 
180 -1 
25*i 
27% 
43*4 

1996 

23% 

£19% 

65/9 

48*4 

44*4 

60*4 

27*i 


105/- 

54/4% 

43/6 

X 


C. Itoh 
Johnson Matt hey 
Llng-T emco-Vought 
Litton Industries 
Mecallgesellachaft 
Mlnneca M. A M. 
Mitsui 
Pillar 

Rank Org. ‘A* 

Sean 'A' 

Slater Walker 
Steetley 
Thoa. Tilling 
Turner A Newell 
Union Carbide 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 


I” 

t 

49/9 

?I4% 

Y.ilO 

K 

$38 

D59S 

$IIO*i 

Y.I22 

•7/IO*n 

sjr 

46/7*i 

11/4*1 

13/3 

30/9 

$36% 

11/3 0 


-%$ 

-6d 


lit, 

:iii 

tr 

-6d 

-2% 

-IPa 

-5 

-2% 

-2 

-%d 

+ 1/4% 

+3d 

-Pad 

-% 


Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cle. Pet roles 
Continental Oil 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Petroflna 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Scan. Oil NJ. 
Texaco Inc. 


Fr.525 
104/- 
78/- 
Fr.217 
124*4 

•37% 

$ 43*4 
Fr.B.1996 - 22 
$ 23*4 


+ 14 

- 2-2 
— *4 
-1% 


730/- 410/- 

228/9 108/9 

275 1- >51/3 


34*4 

3800 

36*i 

5/7*. 

64% 

84/6 

72/6 

I M/6 

169% 

42*4 

57% 

Si? 

122 4 

4S*i 

155/6 


140/- 

38/- 


39/7*1 


26 

3025 

27*4 

$ 

57/t 

106% 

32% 

37*4 

27/6 

7 

29% 

103/- 

21 /- 

S‘ 

84/- 

18/- 


gfc 

6/6 

3/2*. 


ofsit 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons. 

Cons. Gold Fids. 
General Mining 
J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Mlect Ion 
Union Corpn. 

Mines A Metals 

Alcan Alum. 
Alussulsae 
Amar. Met. Cllm. 
Amel. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 

Cons’d Tin Smelters 

De Beers Defd. 

Falconbrldge 

Inter. Nickel 

Kennecott 

Lonrho 

Mount Isa 

Panarroya 

Reynolds Mauls 

R.T.Z. 

Rhokana 
Roan 5el. Trust 
Selection Trust 
Union Mlnlare 
Western Mining 
Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

Plantations, Etc 
Assam Cons'd. 

Cons. T. A Lnds, 
Guthrie 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jokal 

Plantation Holdgt. 


Ql% 

70/9 

$ 48*4 

$ 44*4 

$62% 

$27*i 


105 1- 
55/7*i 
57/6 
48/IO*i 
135/- 
420/- 
M4/4*i 
162/6 

*C.27% 

Fr.S.3460 

$33 

JO 

dt*l 

53/9 

62/6 

60/- 

*C.I62% 

$42*i 

$42% 

30/- 

127/— 

Fr.122-4 

$30% 

121 /- 

39/-* 

X 

Fr.B.I688 

T 

iT 

iff. 

3/7% 


- 1 % 
- 1/6 
— *4 

-2*4 

+ 1 % 


-5/- 

-2/10*. 

+3/3 

+3d 


.1 

tf 

SI 

ft, 

3-4r 

It 

4+ 

i‘-$ 

i* 
61 > 
3-7 
Of 
$1 

t\ 

7$ 

$>1 

3 , T 

31 

43 

3* 

8 

+> 

r$ 

3* 

57 

U 

54 


-% 

-90 

-% 

+4%d 

-% 

+3/3 

+% 

-I 

J!f 

% 

66 

+ 13/6 
-I/- 


i» 

4- 5 
37 

5- 4 
21 


56 

34 

If 

23 

30 

1-4 

281 

10) 

1-8 

3-f 

0-1 

Iff 


-l%d - 
14-8 

-3d 10-1 

-*M 18-1 

+3d 7-5 

-I* id 118 


Money Market Indicators 


The now peak reached by the American Treasury bill rata wee 
preceded by a further hardening of retea in the Eurodollar market, 
particularly at the shorter end One-month deposits continued to 
command a higher rate than three-month money, with a alight 
tapering off lor six and 12 months, though these rates remairnKf 
firm at the higher levels established in November. The domestic 
markets showed little change from the pattern of the peat several 
weeks, and sterling maintained its good showing on the foreign 
exchangee. 


Ray Money and Arbitrage Rates 
London i December 10 
Bank Rate % 

(from 7%, 27/2/69) 8 


6 

6 % 

8*4 


7 days' notice: 
Clearing banks 
Discount houses 


3 6 

Treasury Bill Tender* 

91-Dey 


Tender 

2 9 



Amount 


Average 
rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 

Issue 

2 5 

1 9 

Date of 
Tender 

&SZ1 

Applied 

for 

at Max. 
Race* 

Out¬ 

standing 

4 1 

1968 


91-Oar 


a. d. 

% 

0 7 

Dec 

6 

120- 0 

195 1 

136 II 07 

# 

1.780-0 


1969 








Sept 

5 

150 0 

226 5 

155 8 19 

64 

1.560 0 


„ 

12 

120 0 

202 1 

ISS 10 62 

45 

1,570-0 


M 

19 

130 0 

219 5 

ISS 10 87 

34 

1*580-0 

4 1 

7 8 

1. 1 

tf 

26 

1100 

196 3 

156 2 $4 

36 

1370-0 

Oct 

3 

120 0 

219 4 

154 $23 

70 

1340-0 

o* I 

3 3 

tt 

10 

no o 

207 0 

153 7 81 

65 

1360 0 

„ 

17 

100 0 

*08 8 

154 M2 

5 

1370-0 

2-9 

3 7 

„ 

24 

120 0 

211 4 

155 2 94 

, 45 

1370-0 

„ 

31 

100 0 

204 1 

154 10-31 

33 

13700 

Nov. 

7 

100 0 

192 6 

154 4 1? 

58 

3370-0 

8*6 

n 

14 

100 0 

207 1 

154 3*26 

41 

1330-0 

„ 

21 

100 0 

214 0 

154 0-76 

II 

1320 0 

4-3 

70 


28 

100 0 

198 7 

154 9-17 

36 

1,480-0 

Dec 

5 

1200 

237 8 

155 1-68 

25 

1.440-0 

3-3 

■On December 5th, tenders for. 91-day bills, at £f$ Is. 3d. secured 


3 months* fixed: 
Local authorities 


(in Paris): 

2 days' notice 

3 months* 

NEW YORK 
Treasury bills 7-70 
Carta, of Deposit 8 75 


« 

11% 


9*i 

9*1 


Spot rate $2 3969 

forward discount 


25 per cent. 


higher tenders being alio 
£120 mURon 91 Way bills. 


allotted in full. The offer for this 


Interbank rate 

(3 months'). 

’» cents 

7 days* 8% 

Forward cove 

r 

Treasury Bills 

3 months’ 7% 

(Jmenths*): 

Annual mt cost %% 

giirodolfar depeeltei 

Inveetmont curvenqft 

7 daya* notice 9*i 

Investment $ 

2$%%PM«* 

3 months* 11 

Covered Arbitrage 

Mergings (3 months*) 

In flavour oft 
Last week % 

This week % 

Treasury Bills 

Neutral 

N. York ** 

■urodoitar/UR leqel 
authority leene 

N. York 1% 

N. York 3% 

BuredaHar/lureeterUng 

Loedoa % 

N. York % 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 
EeredeWer/OK local, 

authority loans N. York 1% 

M York ^ 

Bure deHer/lwterbenk 

N. York 1 

N. York 



,• i r * 


, t r' \ 

' ' 

; C> : 



MEMBER F.D.I.C. 


Geneva Cltlbankers, the Pont du Mont Blanc, and the 


In Geneva—the right bank in the right place 

These Citibankers are on top of the new building in which our Geneva Bran 
located. Working with their colleagues in Lausanne, Lugano and Zurich, they keep 
“on top” of the banking picture throughout Switzerland. In 9 European countries, 



around the world, we meet the growing demands of international trade through an un¬ 
matched network of fully-staffed branches, subsidiaries and affiliates. Wherever your 
interests lie, Citibank is the right bank in the right place to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

Tht Loader In Worldwida Banking 




The fact may be hard to digest, but the average Englishman consumes about 1,000lbs. of 
steel every year. 

Yawata's ovens are out to satisfy the world's growing appetite for superior steel. By 
offering an attractive variety of steel at reasonable prices. In quantities that will improve 
the quality of living of people wherever they are. 

Yawata’s recipe for steel is simple. The best of raw materials acquired at stable prices 
through long-range contracts. Processed in the most efficient of plant* by a motivated 
team of engineers, technicians and scientists. And backed by sales and service available 
throughout the world. 

Steel from Yawata...the product of experience and imagination. 


On March 3 lit, 1370 Yawata Iren * Sfeel Co., Ltd. will merge with Fuji Iron * Steel Com Ltd. ti 
become the Nippon Steel Corporation. Nippon Steel will pass on the benefits of this streamlfnfnp 
by providing tteel‘Co it turners every wh^fe^ with better products and service. 


MAWA1A IRON A STMS fOv &IB. Rn4 OW m i MowwocM, Chfyorfo^W. Tokyo 100, JoRort ! ■ > »■■ (NfhM 4 P oo u oMor f Strata* It, W ot* 

ai litlM *MMl OWl>l too* 3100, VS Fori Art Now York. N,Y. 100SI. U4.A (M Itplll ONI tot loo* MM. *»S Sow* Now** Si. lot A o fo lot . CoMoraM SW ^ 







New & unique-it's Nickel 98 



Another breakthrough product of 
Falconbridge research—new. unique and 
tested, granular Nickel 98 is 
now being used by the world's steelmakers 
and alloy producers. 


Ultimately, millions of pounds of Nickel 98 
will be marketed yearly. Worldwide. But only 
by Falconbridge. 

Nickel 98...it helps make other metals better 

metals FALCONBRIDGE* 

Toronto Canada 



Falconbridge...miner and smelter and refiner of nickel, and the growing hub of an international group of mining and industrial companies. 

WM Falconbridge Nickel Mines Umlletf 9-1-5 


O 
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The party faithful 


Pre-election jitters among both 
the Government and Tory Oppo¬ 
sition are turning Parliament into 
a shabby affair where political 
trickery predominates over poli¬ 
tical argument. A majority of 
both Houses went some way 
towards redeeming Parliament’s 
reputation this week by voting to 
abolish hanging permanently 
(page 12), but Mr Wilson and Mr 
Heath must get back to arguing 
about real issues if they are to blot 
out the jiggery-pokery of the past 
few months, page 11. 


Muck and men 

Everyone’s worried about saving 
the environment nowadays, but a 
lot of the talk is suspiciously like 
word-smog, page 15. Tho$e 
nuclear ’ plans for the moon arid 
space are particularly dangerous, 
page 55. As it is, radiation levels 
are getting too high for comfort, 
page 62. DDT is to be cut back, 
but riot entirely prohibited, in 
Britain, page 72. And if it’s actual 
bugs you’re after, south-east Eng* 
land has quite enough of little 
old A2 HR 68, page 17. 


7 per cent pensions 

Now that the bill embodying Mr 
Crossman’s pension scheme has 
finally appeared, it is still 
too mean to today’s pensioners 
in order to be too generous to 
tomorrow’s. And contributions 
are going to have to increase 
pretty smartly anyway, page 56. 



Doomed 


Mr Brezhnev’s empire is doomed 
to fall, says a young Russian 
historian, Andrei Amalrik. It 
certainly looks a very pre-revolu¬ 
tionary situation, page 14. And it’s 
not exactly bright news on the 
economic front today, page 33. 


He’s winning 

President Thieu of South Viet¬ 
nam is doing well enough, for the 
moment, in the military field. 
He can probably afford to open 
up a bit in the political one, too, 
page 13. What Mr Nixon’s latest 
troop withdrawals mean, pages 
27 and 40. 


Hard times 

Why Lord Thomson’s Times is 
losing money now, and Lord 
Aylestonc’s Independent television 
expects to lose money very 
shortly, at a time when advertis¬ 
ing revenue, sales and all other 
indicators of success are still 
going up, page 57. 
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it will probably have to compromise with 
its present partners. 

But while France’s attitude may be dis¬ 
couraging so far as England is concerned, 
England’s attitude of trying to make out 
that its reason for wanting to join the com¬ 
munity is essentially for the sake of the com¬ 
munity is sheer hypocrisy. What’s more, it 
doesn’t fool anybody.—Yours faithfully, 
Cannes G. S. Chambers 


some sense were his previous assurances to 
Biafrans honoured. Biafrans cannot easily 
forget that it was Genera! Gowon*s assur¬ 
ances for their safety which lured thousands 
of their kith and kin back to the north, there 
to be massacred. General Gowon publicly 
assured the Biafran military'Officers who Went 
into hiding when the July 1966 military coup 
put him in power that they were safe to 
return to their duties. Those who heeded his 
assurance were hounded like beasts and 


Greece 

Sir —I was Mr Lester Pearson's second-in- 
command in the Department of External 
Affairs in Ottawa during the period when 
the North Atlantic alliance was conceived and 
brought to birth—from the autumn of 1947 
to March of 1949. Perhaps, therefore, I 
might be permitted to comment on the 
statement in your article, “ No Place for 
Greece ” (December 6th), that there is no 
anomaly in saying that Greece should not 
remain a member of the Council of Europe, 
while saying that it can still remain a member 
of Nato 

Under Article 2 of the North Atlantic 
treary the members of Nato have undertaken 
to “ contribute toward the further develop¬ 
ment of peaceful and friendly international 
relations by strengthening their free institu¬ 
tions, [andj by bringing about a better under¬ 
standing of the principles upon which these 
institutions are founded. . . These prin¬ 
ciples are defined in the preamble to the 
treaty as “ democracy, individual liberty and 
the rule of law.” 

The North Atlantic treaty is not divided 
into two parts : military clauses which are 
to be taken seriously and non-military clauses 
which are not to be taken seriously. The 
obligations in the non-military clauses are 
as firm, as serious, as binding as the obliga¬ 
tions in the military clauses. 

I suggest that it is reasonable to assume 
that if Greece is not prepared to carry out 
its obligations under Article 2 of the North 
Atlantic treaty to strengthen its free institu¬ 
tions, founded on the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of law, many 
of its allies in Nato would be apt to take 
this into account in deciding on the nature 


Vietnam 

Sir —Your editorial on the incident at Song 
My (November 29th) very appropriately dis¬ 
cusses the issue in terms of the devil’s cal¬ 
culus but understates the American dilemma 
by comparing the hopefully temporary war 
suffering to two or three generations of poli¬ 
tical oppression. Unfortunately, Song My 
shows only too clearly how the brutalisation 
of life induced by the war is passed on to 
the next generation. After an extended war, 
what importance will political forms have 
for a generation made indifferent to human 
suffering and cynical of every promise ? 

Still, the “ inescapable choice between one 
terrible thing and another ” must be made. 
If the choice merely involved the support of 
a national effort against outside subversion, it 
would be easier to make. But South Vietnam 
is evidently a country deeply divided within 
itself, with the present ruling elite generating 
very little enthusiasm among the populace. 
Is the hope of reform from a ruling elite 
(reform that has been notoriously slow in 
coming in most underdeveloped countries) 
worth the chance of brutalising a generation ? 
Is the United States, a country with its own 
conflicts and divisions, the one to be making 
such a choice, or even the one to be partak¬ 
ing in the process of brutalisation, without a 
clearer indication of where the greatest good 
for the greatest number lies ? Democratic 
armies are not made to conduct wars without 
clear and simple goals, and the Song My 
incident is full of ambiguities.—Yours 
faithfully, Gregory Schmid 

New York 

London Airport 


murdered in sordid circumstances. In all sub¬ 
sequent exchanges with General Ojukwu, 
assurances from General Gowon have been 
designed to further his own ends. 

At present, Uli airport is the only lifeline 
of communication with the outside world 
that Biafra has. It would be naive for anyone 
to expect Biafra to stake the safety of this 
airport on the assurance of an enemy who 
is known never to abide by his word to 
Biafrans. It has not yet been explained how 
the general’s assurance can be reconciled 
with the clause in the agreement between the 
Red Cross and Nigeria that daylight relief 
flights would be “ without prejudice to military 
operations by the federal military govern¬ 
ment.” 

Nigeria failed to honour assurances when 
it could afford to abide by them. Today, with 
its bad military fortunes, Nigeria cannot be 
expected to place consideration of honour in 
its list of virtues, when dishonour is sure to 
enable it to present the destruction of Uli 
airport to the world as a fait accompli.—Yours 
faithfully, Samuel C, Uzoka 

London, Eu 

Private Health Insurance 

Sir —With reference to the article in your 
issue of December 6th I wonder how many 
members of the British United Provident 
Association are resident overseas in the Com¬ 
monwealth. I know it is a source of great 
comfort to my wife and myself that we have 
the security of BUPA behind us when we 
come to retire to the Seychelles early next 
year.—Yours faithfully, M. N. Poole 

Singapore 


and extent of the assistance which they would 
give Greece if it were attacked. The same 
applies to Portugal.—Yours faithfully, 
Glendon College, Toronto Escott Reid 


Getting into Europe 


Sir —How wicked of France to do all it 
can to see that its national interests are 
safeguarded before wanting England 
admitted to the common market. How noble 
of England to want to safeguard its future 
national interests by doing all it can to force 
its way in. 

For let’s face it. While each country, either 
member of the European community already 
or hoping to become a member eventually, 
claims to have lofty ideas of thereby con¬ 
tributing to a bigger and a better Europe, 
each one knows too that the overriding 
reason for being a member of the community 
is to protect, or improve, one’s own national 
interests. And w'hat’s so wrong about that 
anyway ? 

As you quite rightly say (December 6th), 
the agricultural prices ruling in the common 
market will have to be modified eventually. 
But that is no reason why France should 
not insist on seeing that the financial arrange¬ 
ments' concerning agriculture aVe completed 
fe ir a greeing to England coming" in. In 
mile, in order to arrive at an agreement 


Sir —Congratulations on your well reasoned 
article ” Better Than a Third London Air¬ 
port ” (December 6th). 

I believe there is much in your contention 
that when the present Gatwick runway is 
extended by 1,000 feet and a second similar 
runway is constructed to the north, and when 
the third runway you mentioned is built north 
of the Bath road, the need for a third London 
airport will be postponed for many years. 

However, one of the main problems will 
continue to be the reluctance of the airlines 
to operate from Gatwick in view of the very 
slow surface communications between the two 
London airports. Westward Airways already 
operate six inter-airport shuttle flights per 
day in each direction and wc are anxious to 
improve this facility. 

May I take this opportunity to point out 
the need for the airlines to co-operate with 
us in this venture and for the British Airports 
Authority to help as soon as possible by 
constructing special short runways for STOL 
aircraft at both airports.—Yours faithfully, 

H. L. Fry 

Newquay, Cornwall Westward Airways Ltd 

Biafra 

Sir —General Gowon’s recent assurance dja^ 
Nigeria would not exploit daylight relief 
flights for military purposes would have made 


Jugoslavia 

Sir —In your article on Jugoslavia (December 
6th) you have:—»fo your credit—outlined the 
repressive measures undertaken by the Jugo¬ 
slav communist government to suppress free¬ 
dom of the press and free expression in 
general. 

On the other hand you have put forward 
an unconvincing argument about the reasons 
which have prompted the Jugoslav leader¬ 
ship to do so. You say that this is possibly 
to deny the Russians any future excuse for 
invoking the Brezhnev doctrine of limited 
sovereignty against it on the grounds that 
socialism is ‘in danger in Jugoslavia.” This 
argument is more academic than real. From 
1955 onwards, Tito has always conducted 
his foreign policy in a way compatible with 
the interests of the Soviet Union. The benefits 
of this policy have accrued more to the 
Soviet Union than to Jugoslavia. 

It would be more to the point to say that 
the communist system in Jugoslavia is in 
danger if it allows freedom of the press and 
free expression. It has been known for a long 
time that free expression and applied com¬ 
munism are incompatible, and Tito’s system 
i£ not an exception to this self-evident truth.— 
Yours uithUiliy, StaniSa'R! Viahovic 

Birmingham 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 



British Steel 


Head of 
Expbrt Sales 

British Steel Corporation has a senior vacancy 
within the commercial division of its Head Office 
for a Head of Export Sales who will be directly 
responsible to the Export Director. 

The British Steel Industry makes a leading 
contribution to the National Export effort. Its 
annual exports to all parts of the world exceed 
£200 million. 

The man appointed will play a senior role in the 
progressive development of the Corporation's 
selling arrangements abroad. 

This position arises from the Corporation's 
current re-organisation. It is a key appointment 
in creating a corporate export image and in 
achieving maximum co-ordination of the selling 
activities abroad of the product divisions, into 
which the Corporation is now being reshaped. 

The background and experience demanded for 
this appointment should not be regarded too 
narrowly. Outstanding personal qualities, man¬ 
agement and commercial experience with 
knowledge of overseas problems are the main 
attributes sought. 


Applicants are asked to apply to : 

The Personnel Manager (Head Office) 
BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

London, SW1. 



and shareholder 


This is a new job with an American company setting out 
to exploit opportunity in Europe, and offering a stake in 
its business to the man who will become its Chief 
Executive here. 

He must know how sales and purchases of equipment 
can be financed in European markets (including the 
UK). Experience of buying or selling instruments or 
equipment used in laboratories, hospitals, clinics, and 
industrial research and academic institutions, will be 
directly relevant. 

Age is not important. Starting salary between £6,000 and 
£10,000 per annum with a car provided and a share in the 
equity capital available. Letters will be handled per¬ 
sonally and in confidence by the consultant: 

M . J. Graham.-Jones, The Faculties Partnership , 

26 Grosvenor Gardens. Ijondon. S.W.l. 


FINANCIAL 

ANALYSTS 


Our Client, an International Finance 
Company, is looking for one Senior and 
two Junior Spanish-speaking Financial 
Analysts for its West End office. They 
will have a wide knowledge of Latin 
America, be used to preparing major 
reports on companies, well-versed in the 
various methods of statistical and financial 
control systems and practised in modern, 
analytical techniques. Experience in 
Banking or Broking would be an asset. A 
stimulating career is offered which will 
satisfy the most ambitious. 

Salaries : Up to £7,000 p.a. 


CITY & MILITARY CONSULTANTS 
LTD. 


27 Old Bond Street London, W1. 


Tel. 01-629 6061. 
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Every plane we sell, 
we support. 

We’re as proud of the support we give as 
we are of the planes we sell. 

1 ; Although the Twin Otter is made in 
Canada, when we sell our planes around 
the world we include total product sup¬ 
port. (Along with a 500-hour or one-year 
warranty.) 

Twin Otter parts are stocked in depots 
around the world, available around the 
; ^ r clock. If you need parts or assistance, 

1 you’ll get them. Fast. And We back Our 

product support with a 350-strong team ol| 
factory specialists, area technical rep^sen-^ 

«' • ;■ J - • 2 


tatives, agents and associate companies. 

By the end of 1968 operators in 30 
countries had accumulated 170,000 hours 
of Twin Otter experience. 

If you need Twin Otter parts or assist¬ 
ance, whether you're in Kansas or Kabul, 
we guarantee. , 

We’ll support you. „ 

The Twin Otter 

The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Down$yie\f, Ontario,WorldLeadersinSTOJ 
A Hawker Siddeley Company. 



t 

\ 




Mid-January: the Italian 
high fashion designers for ladies and men 

unveil their spring-summer collections to press and buyers 
Showings take place in 
the individual fashion houses in Rome 


Mid-July: the high fashion 
fall-winter 

collections are held in Rome. 
Identical procedure as for the above. 


Mid-April: the rendez vous 

is at Palazzo Pitti in Florence. The high fashion designers present 
their budget-priced ready-to-wear lines 
for fall and winter. Featuring 
also the best of Italy's boutique and 
knitwear styles. 

Early November: once again the action is 
at Palazzo Pitti with presentations 

of designer s spring-summer 
ready-to-wear, boutique 
fashion and knitwear. 
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(Race through Europe, 
rest through Switzerland]f 


Swissair will now 
demonstrate how Switzerland 
turns tourists into visitors. 




Y OU always hear 
about how Swit¬ 
zerland has the best 
rail connections in 
Europe, the hnest 
hotels, the most de¬ 
lectable landscape, 
the grandest moun¬ 
tains, the sturdiest 
currency, the most famous resorts 1 
with the most celebrated celebrities I 
And all that ia/z 

But the real holiday memories 
people take home are the time the 
waiter at the hotel fell downstairs 
with a lull tray The little blonde at 
the bookstall When the ski lift got 
stuck How they almost missed the 
plane Making acquaintance with the 
village of GUmmenen (pop 286) be¬ 
cause they took the wrong train The 
view from the Rigi closed on account 
ol fog The first ski lesson, the first 
cheese fondue, and the signs every¬ 
where in three languages, all foreign 
In short, the little things that 
make slick Helvetian perfectionism 
tolerable The priceless experiences 
that are not beyond price because you 
can’t afford them, but because you’d 
never thought of them The happen¬ 
ings that can’t be organized because 
then they’d be projects 

The little incidents that can, after 



The best nay to get ac qua in ted with Switzerland is off the 
mam tourist track Read here how you can get a tar jor a day s 
driving (100 km) at no charge 


all. be induced if you want to get the 
feel of our country not as a tounst 
but as a visitor At last a chance to 
see Switzerland from inside The way 
it really is And for that purpose the 
Zurich, Geneva, and Lausanne mu¬ 
nicipal Tourist Offices have cooked 
up the following 

When you fly from another con¬ 
tinent to Switzerland, or start from 
Switzerland on an intercontinental 
hop, you can ask your IATA travel 
agency for an exchange voucher 
This gets you a cheque book in Zurich 
or Geneva It has a title like a real 
paperback “Zurich in the bag” or 
“Geneva and Lausanne in the bag” 

But unlike a real cheque book it 
doesn’t cost you money to use the 
cheques They entitle you, free of 
charge, to 

TO A lively car for 100 km of dnvmg 
during a single day—say along take 


Geneva or Zurtchsee 
TO A tide b\ the 
Uethbergbahn to the 
highest vantage point 
above Zurich 
TO A thotough studv 
o] the native wines 
TO Followed b\ Jon- 
due (Let's get this 
clear It all costs \ou nothing tipcat 
nothing ) 

TO Go to the sauna the zoo the 
museums 

TO And ride at ound all day in street- 
cat or bus 

TO Be shown the city b\ a hostess , or 
call on her for an hour s secretarial 
help if you ha\ c pus sing business 
TO Gain spiritual refreshment at a 
concert, 

TO And much mote 

Drink to that To your health At 
Swiss expense (Did you ever expect 
to see the day 7 ) Prost A votre same 
To your next trip to Switzerland And 
your little adventures here And to 
your having the guile to make a Swiss 
detour on a European trip, even 
though there's no reason except just 
for instance 

Direct routes are the quickest, 
but all the fun of life is in the by¬ 
ways, 


J 


W T 
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PROPERTY 


Healey .1 
& Baker ? 



Established 

1820 


Auction Sale 

AT THE LONDON AUCTION MART 

THURSDAY 22nd JANUARY 1970'3 pm 

futile ci previously sold) 


Shop investments 


FREEHOLDS 

WEST EALING 84/66, The Broadway 

Finest trad inf location. Two shopi lat to Dolcis Ltd , and 
Mothercare Ltd. at £10,150 per annum. 

Valuable reviews 1974 amf 1981. 

LINCOLN 297a, High Street 


Best multiple position let to John Peter* (Furnishing Stores) 
Ltd. at £10,000 per annum. Rent review 1986. 


THETFORD 9 / 13 ,. 


King Street 


Multiple position, retail store, supermarket and three shops let 
to F. W. Woolworth & Co. Ltd , W. & E. Turner Ltd., Tooks 
Ltd. etc. producing £3,025 per annum. Valuable reviews 1975. 

FINSBURY PARK 26t ,'270, Seven Sitters Road 

Supermarket in busy multiple position producing £5,950 p.a. 
Rent reviews from 1971. 

NORWICH 13/14, Gentlemans Walk 

Unexcelled trading position let to H. Samuel Ltd. and Willerby 
& Co.Ltd.producing £11,000 per annum. Valuable reviews 1981. 

BATH 16/17, Union Street and 9/10, Union Passage 

Excellent corner multiple position let to Hardy 81 Co. (Fur* 
nishers) Ltd. at £8,500 per annum. Valuable reversion 1988. 

HOUNSLOW 175, High Street 

Finest multiple trading location let to Posners London Stores 
Ltd. producing £6,780 per annum. Rant review 1976. 

LONG LEASEHOLDS 

G0LDERS GREEN 35/39, Golden Green Road 

Excellent trading position let to Angus Steak Houses Ltd., and 
Spectra Rentals at £14,150 per annum. 

Valuable reversions from 1977. 

SOUTHGATE 69/77, Chase Side 

First class trading position five shops dose to multiple companies 
producing £3.485 per annum. Valuable reversions from 1973. 

KINGSBURY 553/565, Kingsbury Road 

A fine retail location seven shops close to multiple companies 
producing £5,842 per annum. 

Rent reviews and aubstantial reversions from 1973. 

KENTON 192/200, Kenton Road 

Excellent corner position five shops id|oining Waitrose Ltd- 
producing £3,905 per annum. Substantial reversions from 1972. 

RICKMANSWORTH 80/82, High Street 

Four shops in best trading position let to Marley Tile Ltd., 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., London Co-operative Society Ltd. etc 
producing £5,679 per annum. Valuable reversions from 1980. 

H0LB0RN W.C.I • 3/9, Southampton Row 

Modern block of four shops and offices next to Holborn 
Kingsway Junction producing £14.250 per annum. 

Valuable reversions from 1971. 

BRISTOL 26, St. Thomas Street 

Modern showroom end office biiildmg let to Addressogreph 
Mulcigraph Ltd. producing £4,065 per annum. 

Valuable reversion 1982. 

Auctioneers 


Healey & Baker 


29 St. bmp Stmt, Hmm Sqm, Mm Wllt.lME. 01-S29 9292 


OUIICBI ESTATES IID. 


are seeking 


Vacant industrial property and land suitable for division 
and the formation of factory and warehouse estates. 


Details in confidence to: 


The Chairman, 

13-14 Cork Street London, W1A 2AF. 


Our institutional and 
pension fund clients 
have substantial 
funds available for 
investment in real 
property. 

Leaseback facilities. 



Chartered Surveyor, 

18 Pall Mall, London, SWI 01-930 09S1 
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Miami 

daily 


care of 



Miami, gateway to the 
business centres of South. East 
USA and Central America. 

From Jan. 1st we fly there daily. 
Four times a week non-stop. 
Three times a week via 
Bermuda and the Bahamas. 



takes good care of you 
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Come Out All Ye Faithful 


As MPs catch their planes and trains home this weekend 
they will not be alone in their relief that the Palace ol 
Westminster will be deserted for a month. It has not been 
a very edifying parliamentary period since they returned 
from the summer recess in Octobci, although this week a 
majority of them did something to redeem themselves over 
capital punishment (see page *12). But then it has not 
been a good year for parliamentary government altogether. 
Before the summer, the Government was forced to abandon 
its two major legislative proposals: Lords refonn ami 
trade union refonn. There was more than an clement ot 
cowardice in both surrenders. Since October, neither the 
Government nor the Tory Opposition has contributed 
much to the standing of Parliament or the integrity of 
politics. On the contrary, by their jitters about the next 
election, the leaders of both major parties have between 
them made Parliament itself look shabby. 

It is, for example, inconceivable that Mr Wilson and 
such of his colleagues as Mr Jenkins and Mr Healey will 
ever look back and think that the fiddling of parliamentary 
boundaries to win a few seats was justified. It is inconceivable 
that Mr Heath will not remember with pain that, he led 
his party to abstain over Vietnam merely for the sake 
of a cheap, transient advantage over the Prime Minister-- 
a tactic which never even came off. And Mr Maclcod will 
not recall with any satisfaction that he once helped to 
pander to the most brutish elements in the Tory party 
and the electorate, as he did when he spoke in support of 
Monday’s Tory motion of censure on the Government 
for bringing forward the order to abolish capital punishment. 
The relief that the Christmas recess will bring from these 
unworthy antics by worthy men is overdue. 

When last summer’s improved trading figures appeared 
The Economist welcomed them not merely for their own 
sake but because it seemed desirable for the future course of 
British politics that the Labour Government should have 
some access of hope and self-confidence, so that the 
familiar battle for the middle ground of politics could be 
properly joined by the Labour and Tory parties. During 
September and the first week in October this point ol 
view was justified. Mr Wilson went to the Trades 
Union Congress and made a tough and courageous speech, 
which was received by his trade union friends with maximum 
hostility. The Prime Minister's subsequent speech to his 


own party conference' was neither so tough nor so 
courageous ; but, still, neither he nor his senior colleagues 
gave anything much away in face of the continuing 
hostility of the trade union leaders and left-wing MPs. 
It began to look, and the Tories were considerably shaken 
by the discovery, that Mr Wilson’s Government could 
recapture sufficient of the middle ground—particularly the 
middle ground of economic policy —to give it the chance of 
a narrow victory at the next general election. 

Since then, the Government’s hopes have been squarely 
kicked in the teeth by the by-elections. Labour’s electoral 
prospects, on the actual figures, are as if there had been 
no economic recovery at all since the summer. This is a 
double blow for the party, as this is no longer a government 
of fresh, vigorous minds; it is not even a government—as it 
was at Brighton less than three months ago—which has 
real confidence that it could still win the next election. It 
is a government of tired men who have had the stuffing 
knocked out of them by continuous economic and 
political defeats, and can carry on simply because over the 
past five years they have, not surprisingly, learned the 
basic administrative tricks of how to keep the machinery of 
government ticking over from one day to another. If the 
public had shown any sign that it was grateful to the 
Government for the improved balance of payments that 
ability to keep going might just have been enough to save 
Labour from a really heavy defeat at the next election. 
But all this autumn’s by-elections have indicated that the 
public secs little to be grateful to the Government for, and 
the Government, in its turn, shows no sign that it is 
capable of much more than ticking over. There can be 
nothing more dispiriting to a government than the position 
Mr Wilson’s finds itself in now : it is anxious to have the 
winning of the next election dominate its whole approach 
but it just does not know how to do it. 

Faced with a similar dilemma, the Tories would no doubt 
attempt to resolve it by replacing their leader. This might 
be thought a sensible ploy for Labour as well, but the 
evidence is that Labour is extremely unlikely to consider 
anything of the kind. What is far more likely Is that 
Wednesday's vote in the Commons on Mrs Castle’s 
temporary incomes policy is likely to be the last time that 
this Government will put itself anywhere near to risk with 
its own MPs. Mr Wilson will pjay it safe from now on; 
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but by playing it safe he will also finally abandon any 
attempt to recapture the middle ground which was his 
by conquest in 1966. It is a political tragedy that, within the 
compass of a single parliament, a prime minister could 
start out by threatening his MPs with withdrawal of their 
dog licences if they did not support a sensible defence 
policy, and could end up by begging those same MPs to 
support a pathetically inadequate little incomes policy 
because if the Government were defeated it would mean 
that he could not choose his own date for the general 
election. 

The appeal got Mr Wilson through to Christmas, but 
he may have some difficulty in holding the parliamentary 
Labour party as a really effective and coherent political 
force during the spring. Hanging on because office is nice 
and defeat is awful appeals mostly to those in office. It 
does not appeal at all to those 40 MPs who have 
announced that they will retire at the end of this Parliament ; 
and those 60 or 70 others who must now have grave doubts 
about retaining their seats will not be overwhelmingly 
attracted by the idea that they should leave their fate in 
the hands of chance and, possibly, Mr Jenkins. Because 
it is the Labour party they are unlikely to do anything 
drastic, but equally, it will be a rash chief whip who relied 
on them to show great enthusiasm for saving their more 


fortunate colleagues from premature dismissal. 

However, one cannot expect Mr Wilson and his colleagues 
to throw in their hands simply because it 'would be better 
for politics, Parliament and the country if there were an 
early election, any more than one can expect Mr Heath 
and his colleagues to put any real political issues before 
the country for fear they made themselves a tiny bit 
unpopular in the process. But it is extraordinary how both 
major parties appear to have decided that their best chance 
of winning the next election is to have as little politics, in the 
sense of real political argument, as possible. This must be bad 
for one side, and if anyone is to sneak into office on a quiet 
Thursday in October it is likely to be the Tories. But it is 
worse than foolish electoral tactics by Labour. For all that the 
opinion polls can find only 8 per cent of the electorate who 
are “ very interested ” in politics, this is something* which the 
country should be very concerned about indeed. For when 
there are two sides as desperate to win an election as the 
Labour and Tory parties now are, it is axiomatic that less 
politics means dirtier politics. That is what has demonstrably 
happened in Parliament since October, and if Mr Wilson and 
Mr Heath do not put a stop to it when the Commons 
reassembles in January, the country will be forced to 
assume that a rough, dirty election is just about all that 
they do want. 



A Famous Victory 

Mr Heath himself voted to abolish hanging on Tuesday but it needed 
the Lords to save the day. The Conservatives have been much 
worse than Mr Callaghan in their electoral manoeuvring 



Disraeli described government by his party as an organised 
hypocrisy. That js one way of describing how Mr Heath has 
managed his party on capital punishment. His friends see only 
the bold recklessness of the man, his flouting of popular 
opinion, let alone Tory opinion, in voting for abolition on 
Tuesday night. They shudder for his honesty. His enemies 
have it differently. They say that the minor incitement 
provided by Mr Callaghan’s refusal to postpone moving the 
resolution to confirm abolition until next year is no excuse 
for the Conservatives’ tactics earlier this week. They sec only 
that the Tories have succeeded in turning the death penalty 
into an electoral issue which will work to their advantage. 
While most Tories bayed for the rope, Mr Heath and five 
other members of the shadow cabinet walked into the aboli¬ 
tionist lobby with the same Labour party that they have 
succeeded in saddling with a very unpopular label. 

Mr Heath has explained his vote for abolition on the 
grounds that a return to the 1957 act is undesirable (which 
is reasonable enough) and that, the law having been changed, 
it is now up to the hangers to prove their case. Patently, the 
hangers have not, although they claim that they have not 
had the full time in which to do so. To say that when it is 
not necessary to change it is necessary not to change is 
anathema to those who see hanging as a moral issue. It 
enabled a man to vote for hanging when it was still the law 
of the land and the figures were just as inconclusive as they 
are today. But it is rather an old Tory doctrine, and Mr 
Heath is probably not alone in finding it the best^rinciple 
to adopt now. 

The Conservative abolitionists’ votes, if happened, made 
no difference tb the passage of Mr Callaghan’s resolution 
through; the Commons. In all, 53 Tories decided that the 1965 
act, wgfcA abolished the death penalty for a five-year trial 
peridljphbuld be made permanent. If all of them had voted 


the other way, Mr Callaghan would still have had a majority 
of 52. Only three Labour members, and two Liberals, were 
for restoration. But on Monday 'the Tory front bench 
collectively pushed a censure motion, egged on by Mr Duncan 
Sandys, that no decision should be taken until the 1969 
figures were available. Mr Sandys’s logic is inexplicable : since 
he considers that there is ample evidence for the restoration 
of the death penalty now, this year’s figures are presumably 
irrelevant to his argument. The shadow cabinet would have 
been behaving rather less illogically in placing such emphasis 
on one year’s figures if Mr Heath and his colleagues really 
had been torn by indecision. There was a genuine eruption of 
anger among the Tories when Mr Callaghan refused to 
postpone the decision, and it is not the function of the 
Opposition leadership to keep any volcano dormant. But is 
that the whole truth ? 

The suspicion is now voiced that Mr Heath, Mr 
Macleod, and the four other members of the shadow cabinet 
who voted with Mr Callaghan on Tuesday were not depend¬ 
ing for a decision on the 1969 figures, as their behaviour made 
them out to be doing on Monday. If they were relying on the 
figures, it is said, the logical course would have been for them 
to have voted with the retentionists, on the ground that they 
would have been doing their best to try to defeat Mr 
Callaghan’s resolution and therefore ensure that Mr Cal¬ 
laghan, if he wanted it passed, would have had to move 
it later. Of course they would then have been accused of 
courting popularity ; but they presented themselves with 
this choice by going along with the idea of a censure motion 
at all; The simple fact is that they did so because the Tory 
leadership is horribly split and they had the get-out that 
hanging is a matter for individual decision. 

However, the censure motion could have resulted in the 
Lords, where the Tories can turn out an easy majority if 
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they work up enough sweat, going against the Commons and 
passing Lord Brooke’s, amendment to delay any decision 
on the 1965 act for another six months. Or it could have 
encouraged them to pass Lord Dilhomc’s amendment which 
would have extended the trial period for a further number 
of years, causing any number of constitutional tangles. The 
Brooke amendment was, however, withdrawn, and it had been 
made rather less serious anyway by Mr Callaghan’s revelation 
that so far this year the provisional figure for murders is 
less than that for 1968. The bigger danger was the possibility 


.13 

of the Lords opposing the Commons on purely party lines. 
And however hard, in the name of some parliamentary ideal, 
Mr Hogg tried to show that this was a constitutional issue, 
the truth is that it was not another of the tricks that Mr 
Callaghan got up to over parliamentary boundaries, which 
the Lords were right to object to. Whatever the tactics, the 
Lords in fact saved everyone’s face by rejecting the Dilhome 
amendment by 220 to 174 on Thursday afternoon. Unlike 
some others, it has a not unprogressive record in these 
matters. 



Go On, Relax a Bit 

President Thieu is doing well enough to be able to start opening up 
South Vietnam's politics 


The past year has been a year of military advance in 
Vietnam ; the coming year, if things hold on the battlefield, 
will be the time for political consolidation. This is President 
Thieu’s chance to show that he knows more about politics 
than the technique of mere survival. 

Not long ago it was being said, by people who wanted 
the Americans to give up in Vietnam, that it was necessary 
for the United States to “ reconsider its relationship with 
Saigon ” ; they meant that somehow—just how was never 
spelled out—Mr Thieu had to be got rid of and replaced 
either by the one-sided sort of coalition the communists 
have been calling for, or by a man weak enough to let the 
communists push their way intoyower. Now, unless the North 
Vietnamese can fight their way back into the country in 
strength—and the first months of 1970 may see whether 
they can—that period is over. This week an apparently 
confident President Nixon announced the next stage of the 
process by which the Americans are handing over the fighting 
to the South Vietnamese ; see page 27. For the moment 
the anti-war movement in the United States has retreated 
into a ring of covered wagons ; see page 40. The question 
now Ls whether Mr Thieu can build up enough popular 
support for a convincing win in the presidential election that 
will be held in South Vietnam in September, 1971 ; and 
whether he can see his way to an offer that might eventually 
get the Victcong to lay down their arms. 

For it is still this paper’s view that some day there will 
have to be some sort of accommodation with the National 
Liberation Front ; not on terms that will give it power, but 
on terms that will enable it to reconcile itself to a non¬ 
communist South Vietnam. This is the heart of Mr Thieu’s 
political problem. He can afford to be pretty relaxed about 
the non-communist opposition in Saigon. His non-communist 
opponents—men like General Minh and Senator Tran Van 
Don—know that it will be very hard to challenge him so 
long as the war is going well. The growing sense of physical 
security pays off in growing support for the government that 
is credited with having provided it. So does the economic 
revival that follows in the wake of physical security. The 
Opening up of the countryside gives Mr Thieu the opportunity 
to create a new basis of political support for himself in the 
villages that have elected their own officials and been given 
arms to defend themselves with. All these things are wind 
in Mr Thieu’s sails. Of course, they all depend on continuing 
military success. If the communists can mount a counter¬ 
attack next yefcr, and make it stick, the bets are off ; and 
General Minh and Senator Don may then be in business 
as middle-men asking the Liberation Front what its terms 
are. But until and unless that happens Mr Thieu will go 
on garnering the political rewards of military success. 


So it Ls still the Liberation Front that represents the knot 
he has ultimately got to unravel. It is unlikely that the 
solution will take the form of inviting the Front into a 
coalition, even a coalition in which it would hold only a 
minority of relatively unimportant posts. It is remarkably 
hard to see how any such cabinet of blood-enemies could 
make even a month’s pretence of trying to run the country 
before the minority pulled out into sullen, or violent, opposi¬ 
tion. But this does not mean Mr Thieu need do nothing. 

He can afford to be more relaxed in his treatment of men 
who arc suspected, or have been suspected in the past, of 
sympathy for the Liberation Front. Mr Thieu’s government 
has never been quite as intolerant as its critics, far from 
Saigon, have accused it of being. There is a noisy opposition 
in parliament, which has been ingeniously obstructive on 
economic issues. The press is not the docile instrument that 
North Vietnam’s is. What the government has not been 
gentle with—and very few wartime governments are—is 
opposition to the prosecution of the war. There are more 
people in prison on suspicion of this than the present state 
of the battle seems to justify. If Mr Thieu can make 1970 
the year in which he starts to let them out, he is unlikely 
to find them a major risk to the security of his government ; 
he will be better liked abroad ; and he may even discover 
that he is cutting into the amount of non-communist support 
the Liberation Front used to get. 

But the core of the Liberation Front will remain, and the 
politician’s job is to provide it with an incentive to come in 
from the cold. This incentive can only take the form of a 
spelling out of the government’s intentions about political life 
in South Vietnam after the war. The Front cannot demand a 
place in the cabinet unless an election puts it there. But it is 
reasonable to say that the communists and their supporters, 
once they have laid down their arms, should be immune from 
prosecution except on the normal charges of criminal law ; 
that they should be free to live and work where they want ; 
and that they should be allowed to take part in the political 
process (and it would be sensible of Mr Thieu to tell the 
communists to run under their own name rather than under 
some bogus new disguise). 

Spelling this out could be Mr Thieu’s main job in 1970, if 
the war itself stays under control. The slow process of amnesty, 
reabsorption and then reconciliation has to be attempted after 
any war of this kind. The alternative, after all, is permanent 
exile for the defeated minority or a long, bitter hunting down 
in the hills. No doubt some members of the Vietcong would 
rather retire into North Vietnam than stay in the south under 
a degree of tolerance they would not have extended to their 
enemies if the war had gone the other way. Dealing with the 
rest will be Mr Thieu’s biggest political test. 
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Mostly He Just Sits 

If Marx went to Mr Brezhnev's Russia he would diagnose a classic case of 
a pre-revolutionary situation 


There is a young man who claims he knows for sure which 
country is today the sick man of Europe. According to 
Andrei Amalrik, the 31-year-old Russian historian who is 
at present growing cucumbers and tomatoes in a little village 
near Moscow, it is Mr Hie/hnev’s Russia. “ I have no 
doubt,” he writes in an essay whose full text is published 
in the west this week, “ that this great eastern Slav empire, 
created by the Germans, By/antines and Mongols, has entered 
the last decades of its existence.” He is in fact prepared 
to be quite precise: the downfall of the Soviet Union will 
take place by 1984, and its cause will be war with China. 

From outside Russia this prophecy might seem strange 
in a year which has seen a number of successes for Soviet 
foreign policy: a pacified Czechoslovakia ; an acquiescent 
eastern Europe ; a western world once again ready to do 
business with Russia ; and, in the far east, a China down 
from its high horse and talking about the quarrel over 
the borders. Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues, who have pulled 
this off without actually falling out with one another, might 
feel they arc not doing too badly. Mr Amalrik’s message 
is that they would be wrong. He says that the Soviet regime, 
for all its success abroad, is growing steadily weaker and 
may be destroyed by its inability to renew itself and to solve 
the country's internal problems. 

The handful of men who run the Soviet Union today— 
200 if you count the communist party’s central committee, 
maybe only 25 or 30 if you take the presidium and those 
who hold real power but are not in the presidium—are 
largely ageing men who rose in office under Stalin and 
are therefore, because he chose them as such, mediocre 
conformists. They avoided the purge he was planning before 
his death in 1953 ; and the consequence is that there has 
been no process of renovation in the upper ranks of the 
party for a generation. But the Soviet Union they govern 
has changed greatly since 1953. It is the growing tension 
between a deeply conservative ruling class and a slowly 
modernising society that lies at the root of the Soviet Union’s 
problem. The bulk of the new Soviet middle class is passive, 
but dissociated from the regime. The rest of the population— 
indoctrinated, disorientated and kept isolated from the world 
—hardly knows what it is missing, but is slowly beginning 
to learn. Mr Brezhnev has revived the apparatus of repression 
to keep this growing discontent under control. The rule oi 
thumb the government is following is simple : do as much as 
is necessary in the way of repression to keep things as they 
are. This is not a tyranny like Stalin's, which in the spirit of 
genuine totalitarianism tried to make everybody think as Stalin 
thought. It is the weight of the dead hand. 

The really depressing conclusion that Mr Amalrik draws is 
that this situation could in theory go on for a very long 
time. But he reckons that the Chinese will arrange that 
it does not. He thinks that China will provoke Russia into 
attacking it, and the result will be a protracted war. And 
it will be that war which, according to Mr Amalrik, will 
lead to a revolt as the Russian-Japanese war did to that 
of 1905, and the first world war that of 1917. It is war 
that will produce change in Russia, he says, not a slow 
march of the communist system towards greater rationality 
in the economy and ultimately in politic^ 5 ' This is the 
hope - Most people still cling to ; he, rejects it on the 
grouriw^hat liberalisation *can occur, oflly when there is a 
plan liberalise, or at least evidence a systematic liberali¬ 


sation in practice. The past three years have made it plain 
that there is no such plan or practice in Russia. 

It is perhaps inevitable that Mr Amalrik should see the 
ultimate solution in terms of a Sino-Soviet war. Whether 
such a war is likely is hotly debated in the west. On 
the whole, those who specialise in Chinese affairs tend to 
say it is not, because the Russians could not hope to impose 
a new government on China and nothing less will really 
solve their problem. Other people see such a w^r as some¬ 
thing a divided Russian regime might embark on as a way 
out of its internal and foreign dilemmas. But whatever the 
chances of war, it must be said that Mr Amalrik's analysis 
of the situation inside the Soviet Union itself rings depressingly 
true. Russia’s leaders are trapped in a kind of frozen immo¬ 
bility. They know that the country needs economic reform, 
if only to ensure continued economic growth and to narrow 
the technological gap between the communist and capitalist 
worlds. But they realise from the examples of Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia that economic reform almost inevitably leads 
to political reform. And that they will not countenance. 

They have one hope. It is that their present system can 
somehow be made to work well enough to keep most people 
happy in a kind of socialist consumer society. This society 
might not be of a kind to appeal to people like Mr Amalrik— 
he scornfully rejects the idea of a ” socialism with bare 
knees ” of mini-skirts, foreign tourists and jazz records—but 
to a lot of ordinary Russians it might provide just enough 
comfort and security to make them forget about politics. But 
Russia is far from achieving such a society. Even in housing, 
which has clearly been given high priority, the progress is 
still slow. From 1959 to 1965 it is reckoned that a third 
of the population obtained new or improved accommodation. 
Yet as recently as two years ago there were, on average, 
more than two persons per room in the Soviet Union, a 
ratio far worse than that in most west European countries. 
The Soviet Union’s leaders need outside help to ensure 
the kind of growth that could help them to put these things 
right and make material life in their country more attractive 
to its citizens. That is perhaps one of the main factors behind 
the present drive for closer economic ties with the west. This 
is for Russia a political as much as an economic issue. The 
question is whether the Soviet economic system can make 
proper use of western economic aid even if it gets it. 

And there is another great question about the stability 
of the Soviet Union. This is the growing demand from non- 
Russians in the Soviet Union for greater equality with the 
Russians. This may not be as pressing a problem at the 
moment as that of living standards. It may become so in 
a few years’ time, when the Russians will lose their present 
numerical superiority. But to grant greater rights to the 
various nationalities would be even more difficult for the 
regime than to grant ordinary civil rights. To keep such 
a vast country together you probably do need a very strong 
government at the centre. To allow its component parts 
any degree of real autonomy would be to invite disintegration. 
Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin are not going to let that 
happen ; and it is hard to see any of their likely successors 
risking it either. Wherever one looks in Russia, one sees 
a government sitting on the status quo, and lacking any 
mechanism for a peaceful and orderly adaptation to change. 
That is what Lenin’s one-party system has led to. But how 
long can you just sit on your problems ? 
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Of Muck and Men 

Suddenly everybody is worried about the environment, and everybody 
wants to get in on the business of saving it. Fine, but we 
could do without a new smog of words 


*3 


14 If current trends continue, the future of life on earth 
could be endangered.” Nothing to do with the risk of 
nuclear war. The quotation is from a sober 6o-page report 
published in June by the United Nations secretary-general, 
after the member governments had unanimously agreed to 
confer about the things man is doing to his environment by 
“ air and water pollution, erosion and other forms of soil 
deterioration, secondary effects of biocides, waste and 
noise.” A very similar apocalyptic theme has marked the 
series of Reith lectures just broadcast in Britain by 
Dr Frank Fraser Darling. 

Mark Twain complained that everybody talked about 
the weather, but nobody did anything about it. With the 
environment as a whole we now seem to be doing a bit better 
than that. You might even say that something encouragingly 
like a constructive panic is on. The Council of Europe 
has just launched its European Conservation Year, and 
Nato’s new Committee on the Challenges of Modem Society 
has held its first meeting. The UN Assembly has approved 
plans for a major conference. In Britain the Prime Minister 
announced last week that a standing royal commission on 
environmental pollution is to be set up, and that a watchdog 
group of scientists will be appointed by Mr Crosland, the 
minister in general charge of these matters. 

This is all very impressive, but one is left with the fear 
that the massed ranks now setting out to do battle against 
the pale horsemen of this new apocalypse may end up 
trampling one another to death. Now that it is legitimate 
to be against motherhood, “ environment ” looks like 
becoming a battle-cry that will be both unchallengeable ahd 
universally fashionable. Everybody is in on the act. Unfor¬ 
tunately, some of the new enthusiasm seems to spring from 
mixed motives. 

Suspicions of this kind have surrounded the new Nato 
initiative, which was stimulated by President Nixon. One 
of his advisers, Mr Patrick Moynihan, has played a 
conspicuous part in selling the idea to a dubious North 
Atlantic Council. Mr Moynihan, the author of “ Maximum 
Feasible Misunderstanding,” has been leaning * rather 
heavily on such suggestions as that, by the year 2000, the 
level of the oceans could rise by ten feet as a result of the 
increased carbon dioxide content of the atmosphere. This 
content has, indeed, already been increased by 10 per 
cent by the use of coal and oil fuels (each transatlantic 
airliner puts a hundred tons of carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere); and the restoration of the balance by 
photosynthesis in plant life on land and in the sea may be 
increasingly jeopardised by human spoliation of the 
environment. But scientists have been unable to agree in 
predicting the long-term effects of a fouler atmosphere on 
the earth’s surface temperature, and hence on the sea level. 

What is agreed is that we are destabilising the balance 
of nature in this and other ways, and that where remedies 
are available they will mostly require action on an 
international scale. For this action, however, a military alli¬ 
ance seems a curious agent. It is understandable that a bid 
should be made tp improve Nato’s image by bringing it into 
d the business. But" it would be a bad setback if this kind pf 
public relations activity were to interfere with the urgent job 
of mounting, the necessary international effort in the proper 
way. Very sensibly, the Swedish initiators of the cunent plan 


for a UN conference have emphasised that the last thing 
they want is to bring into being any more organisations, 
or to inhibit the work already being done by existing ones; 
on the contrary, the idea is to encourage that work. Their 
plan, which has been broadly accepted, is to use the 
approach of the conference to stimulate action and then to 
make the actual meeting a brisk, eye-catching affair of no 
more than two weeks. 

They have had the satisfaction of drawing a positive 
response from the Russians, whose representative at the 
UN set dogma aside and conceded that the impairment 
of air, water and soil was a problem that was neither 
automatically resolved by communism nor incurable under 
capitalism. In both political systems the lesson is being 
painfully learned that, apart from the fact that some of the 
damage is irreversible, the cost of repairing damage already 
done is usually much higher than the cost of prevention 
would have been. (Yet the Russians, with the hideous example 
of the north American Great Lakes before their eyes, have 
recently begun to pollute Lake Baikal.) Even more slowly, 
it is being realised that the whole process is accelerating. 
The mess we are making now could have catastrophic 
effects not upon a distant posterity—assuming that there 
is going to be any such thing—but within a few decades. 

The achievements that shine like bright deeds in a filthy 
world are mainly local ones. Coal-fire smog has gone from 
London, mercury poisoning from Sweden’s'lakes. The Ruhr 
is being cleaned up ; Britain’s bird population is reviving ; 
the advance of the man-made deserts is being checked at 
many points. But air and water continue to carry pollutants 
across frontiers and indeed across the globe. The agreement 
reached in Brussels last month on pollution from oil 
tankers is so far the only general international instrument 
that bears directly on the problem. The need to shape a 
wide and effective range of such instruments is the more 
obvious in view of the blunt fact that no nation will readily 
foot a bill for preventing its muck from reaching its 
neighbours unless it gets matching assurances from othei 
nations. 

In the UN Assembly a few weeks ago, full support for 
the Swedish conference project was voiced by an 
American delegate, who happened to be Mrs Shirley Temple 
Black, and who puzzled but pleased fellow delegates with 
such statements as: “In many ways we have created a 
thorny bed. None of us wants it. We have come to a point 
of many turnings.” Before we are through with the 
environment thing (assuming it doesn’t get through with us 
first), we are going to be exposed to a lot of verbiage much 
more baffling than that ; but even the foggiest words are a 
less alarming additive to the atmosphere than an excess 
of carbon dioxide. For one forceful exposition of what 
it is all about, those who did not hear Dr Fraser Darling’s 
lectures might well read them in the Listener or in book form; 
for another, they may be referred to a remarkable book* 
which was originally published in Sweden three years ago 
and which is credited with having inspired the subsequent 
Swedish drive to bring the whole pibblem to the forefront 
of international discussion. Some day iVe may all have cause 
for gratitude to these prophets of avoidable doom. 

"Qn the Shred of a Cloud?* By Rolf Edberg. University of Alabama 
Press. 200 pagei. $6.50. 
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age. 


Man’s life expectancy continues to grow even in this 
rushing, competitive world, where stress and tension are 
increasing daily. 

Physical stress can mean rising blood pressure and 
heart disease: mental tension often leads to depression 
and neurosis. These problems of modern man are being 
solved by careful, scientific research. This is why man 
lives longer; this is why he can enjoy living longer. 

Such research is CIBA’s concern. Our pharmacologists 
have helped to change the whole pattern of life for hyper¬ 
tensive patients. In the new era of psychotherapy C 1 BA 
developed the first “tranquilliser,” and incidentally 
coined the name. Research into cardio-vascular disease 
has resulted in significant contributions to the control of 
heart failure and angina. Health is our concern, because 
it is an international concern. 

C 1 BA is truly international, comprising 66 companies 
in 36 countries. We hold some 24,000 patents in more 
than too nations. Our interests range from pharmaceu¬ 
ticals to synthetic resins, from dyestuffs and pigments to 
agrochemicals and photochemicals. Through its people 
and its publications, CIBA ipaiptains strong links with 
scientists throughout the work! , 


C l B A 
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BRITAIN 


It's that A 2 HK 68 little bug 
again 



Last year, at this time, an influenza 
outbreak was confidently expected in 
Britain. Instead, there was what the 
Department of Health prefers to call out¬ 
breaks, or an increase in prevalence, and 
although the virus has lately struck down 
three Cabinet ministers and at least 25 
members of each of the two main parties, 
Britain is not, officially, experiencing an 
epidemic. For that to happen influenza 
has to sweep through the country, affect¬ 
ing all the main centres of population. 
So far, it has occurred extensively in 
London and the south-east and has been 
reported in places as wide apart as Bristol 
in the west and Cambridge in the east. 
In addition there is more illness than 
usual in the northern counties of England 
and in the east Midlands, but it is still 
not certain how much of this increase is 
caused by influenza—the name given by 
the layman to every feverish cold or other 
mild complaint that strikes him down 
but which should be reserved specifically 
for attacks by one of the three tvpes of 
influenza virus labelled A, B and C. 

It is type A that is mainly responsible 
for epidemics. It keeps changing its coat 
and producing a new subtype or a variant 
of an existing one. The subtype A2 
caused the epidemic of “Asian flu *’ in 
1957 and, together with type B, the less 
severe one in the first quarter of 1959. 
It, or a variant of it, has also been present 
ip the regular 1,1 outbreaks ” that occurred 
throughout the sixties. So the population 
acquired a certain immunity to jfi. 
Expectations of an outbreak in the winter 
of 1968-69 were provoked Because the 
virus that was first identified in Hong¬ 


kong at the end of July 1968 and 
subsequently marched across the world 
was sufficiently different from the other 
variants of A2 to find the population 
susceptible to its attack. 

Just why it did not cause an epidemic 
in Britain at the beginning of this year, 
but only staggered outbreaks, is not clear. 
But A2/HK/68 reappeared in the 
southern hemisphere this summer, was 
identified in New Guinea in October, 
was rampant in Spain in November and 
at its peak in Italy last week. In Britain 
the current outbreaks have still to be 
shown up ip the new claims for sickness 
benefit. For the week ended December 
2nd, the latest available return, they were 
only 215,245, an average figure. In 1957, 
at the peak of the epidemic the weekly 
claims reached 567,000, and they will 
have to rise steadily to at least 400,000 
before the Department of Health and 
Social Security—or at least the health 
part of it—will admit to an epidemic. 
Not even the illnesses of its own political 
head and of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are enough to outweigh the 
evidence of the social security statistics. 

Justice 

Winner takes what ? 


Last year, 14 per cent of. legally aided 
civil litigants lost their causes. No one 
experts this figure 'to be very much 
smaller ; in any case,, since both sides 
are sometimes legally aided, it could 


hardly be reduced to zero. But where a 
legally-aided plaintiff should never have 
brought a case, the Treasury is not the 
only sufferer. The real worry has been 
that .a defendant who had to pay for 
representation out of his own pocxet had 
virtually no hope of recovering his costs 
from a legally-aided plaintiff in the way 
that he would have from a privately 
financed litigant. In effect, he was subject, 
to a kind of blackmail to settle the case, 
however sure he was that he could win 
in court. 

So in 1964 an act was passed to enable 
him to recover the money from the legal 
aid fund, where it was “ just and 
equitable ” that he should and where he 
would suffer " severe financial hardship ” 
if he did not. Since the income and savings 
levels below which he himself would 
qualify for legal aid are extremely low, 
this was all too possible. But a decision 
by the Court of Appeal in 1966 defined 
these phrases so stringently that this 
palliative fell into virtual disuse. A sum 
of £48,000 was earmarked to cover the 
cost during the first year ; but in 1965-66 
only £165 was awarded, in 1966-67 £117, 
and in 1967-68 £101. The Lord Chancel¬ 
lor’s advisory committee on legal aid has 
constantly bleated about this, but the law 
has never been amended. But now, by 
a thoroughly sensible new decision, the 
Court of Appeal has eased open the door 
it slammed shut in 1966. 

The case the Court of Appeal was con¬ 
sidering was a prime example of the way 
innocent people could be made to suffer. 

A bicyclist knocked down a pedestrian 
in a country lane. The bicyclist, who 
fractured his skull, then sued the pedes¬ 
trian—unsuccessfully. In the Court of 
Appeal, Lord Justice Salmon went so far 
as to say that it was “obvious the case 
should never have been brought.** The 
luckless pedestrian had an income of only 
£18 a week, but he had managed to 
build up savings of some £2,000 and was 
not therefore eligible for legal aid. His 
costs were estimated at £325. The Court 
of Appeal decided that this should be met 
out of the legal aid fund ; the words 
“ severe financial hardship ’* had been 
interpreted too restrirtively. Lord Den¬ 
ning, the Master of the Rolls, said that 
they should be interpreted to exclude 
only insurance companies, large commer¬ 
cial companies ana “ wealthy folk who 
could meet the costs without feeling it.” 
This is a welcome relaxation—how much 
of a one of course depends on how this 
phrase is interpreted. It still remains true 
that individuals and firms above whatever 
line is now fixed may lose money through 
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no fault of their own, dimply because 
their opponent <is poor enough to be 
entitled to have the resources of the state 
behind him. There are many othefr faults 
in the legal aid system which need to be 
patched with more money, and they are 
perhaps more urgent. But that this one 
can cause injustice is beyond doubt. 

The 40 martyrs 

Church militant 

The English Roman Catholic Church has 
a list of about 360 people executed during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
who it was sufficiently convinced died for 
thatchurch to put forward for beatification 
in the last century, and a large number of 
these have reached that grade. But the 
road to canonisation is much longer. Only 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop John Fisher 
have been elevated that far by Rome, both 
of them in 1935, the fourth centenary of 
their death ; no English Catholic who 
died after them has been similarly 
honoured. In 1961 Cardinal Godfrey, 
after consultation with the Congregation 
of Rights in Rome and the bishops at 
home, selected 40 of those who had 
already been beatified, and the effort has 
been concentrated on getting these 
canonised. 

The Pope gave special permission for 
these 40 to be considered en masse. This 
meant that instead of the necessary two 
miracles per candidate, for example, only 
two were required for the whole 40. On 
the other hand, if the Promoter of the 
Faith—the Devil’s Advocate—succeeded 
in convincing the Congregation of Rights 
that any of them were unsuitable, the 
effort at mass canonisation would fail 
completely. 

It now appears, from rumours which 
came out of Rome last weekend, that the 
Congregation of Rights has found for the 
40 martyrs. This news, combined with a 
conversation with the Pope reported by 
Cardinal Heenan in a recent pastoral 
letter, has suggested that the Pope is con¬ 
sidering canonising the 40 quite soon, 
which will make the one each doled out 
to the French, Spanish and Italians this 
week look small beer. If so, the 40 will in 
fact have got by with only one miracle ; 
the Vice Postulators in England have 
collected evidence of a very large number 
of extraordinary recoveries, but of only 
one event which comes up to the Church's 
criteria for miracles. 

Who were these 40 ? All of them died 
between 1535—the first group were monks 
executed by Henry VI II —and 1679. Six 
were Welsh. Three were women. Many 
were executed ijl.Jthe reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I undef?\n act; of 1585, by 
which it was higfi 1 treason, punishable by 
hanging, drawing and quartering, to be a 
Roman priest and :a felony,rpunishable by 
hanging, 1 6 harbour onej. *Some were 
accused of complicity ifi the Guy Fawkes 
plot, others of plots to mufrder or depose 



Mor t Is as far as Canterbury would go 


Queen Elizabeth. A few were well-known 
figures, such as Philip Howard, Earl of 
Arundel, or scholars and writers such as 
Edmund Campion or Robert Southwell. 
Many were members of the new Jesuit 
order, others came from the seminary set 
up to train English priests just across the 
channel at Douai. Most of them suffered 
peculiarly horrible deaths, many at the 
two Tyburns at York and London, with 
incredible fortitude and without bitterness, 
just as a number of Protestants did in the 
reign of Queen Mary. 

There is much to be said for both sides 
refraining from raking up the revolting 
atrocities they inflicted on each other at 
that period, and papal enthusiasm for the 
40 martyrs, who died in defence of 
papal authority, looks suspiciously like a 
bit of church politics just now. And of 
course the distinction between spiritual 
and territorial loyalties at that time was 
not always quite clear. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, while he allowed the Vice 
Postulators to make use of his archives, 
has expressed his regrets ; he believes that 
the canonisation of the 40 would be harm¬ 
ful to ecumenism (although he was quite 
happy to attend the unveiling of a new 
statue of Sir Thomas More this summer). 
But to some people the example of the 
martyrs is an inspiration to forbearance, 
not an incitement to bigotry. There are, 
after all, some Christians who can tell the 
difference. 

The pill 

Much ado 

In a week when last month’s quintuplets 
have already had their noses put out of 
joint a renewed controversy ovef the pill 
seems inappropriate, but the pill and the 
fertility drug are both examples of 
society's growing ability' to control its 
reproductive capacity. And because the 
drugs used either to stimulate or to inhibit 
a,woman's ovulatory function are com¬ 


paratively new, unevaluated side-effects 
can still occur. The hazard of the fertility 
drug is multiple births. In the case of 
* the pill, thrombosis has been recognised 
as a risk for some years ; later, it was 
found to cause depression in some 
women ; and, more recently, it has been 
reported to increase the chances of a 
woman developing cervical cancer. 

The point at issue is the size of the 
risk incurred through these side-effects. 
The cervical cancer story has not yet 
been substantiated because of the limita¬ 
tions of the statistical trial on which it 
was based ; it is taken more seriously 
in America than in Britain. The compara¬ 
tively few women in whom the pill causes 
depression should presumably not be pre¬ 
scribed it, and to some extent they can 
be selected because they probably have 
a psychiatric history of depression. It is 
the death from thrombosis of an appar¬ 
ently normal young woman that pro¬ 
vokes the real anxiety. A Medical 
Research Council investigation* has found 
that the risk of hospital admission for 
venous thromboembolism is about nine 
times greater in women using the pill 
than in those who are not. But not all 
of these die. Another investigation, 
carried out for the Committee on Safety 
of Drugs, estimated the annual death rate 
from thromboembolism per 100,000 
healthy married women on the pill as 
1.5 in the age group 20-34 and 3.9 in 
those aged 35-44, seven times and nine 
times higher than those not on the pill. 
Looked at relatively to other deaths, how¬ 
ever, the pill deaths are tiny. Deaths from 
all causes per 100,000 women in the two 
age-groups are 60.1 and 170.5. The 
younger women are three times more 
likely to die in a motor accident than 
from taking the pill, and for the older 
ones motor cars and the pill are equally 
dangerous. Death rates from cancer are 
much higher: 13.7 per 100,000 and 70.1. 

It is against the background of these 
statistics that the Committee on Safety 
of Drugs has issued its warning to doctors 
that the incidence of thromboembolism 
is higher among women taking prepara¬ 
tions with larger doses of oestrogen than 
among those taking preparations contain¬ 
ing a smaller dose. It has recommended 
that doctors should prescribe the latter; 
they already account for about half the 
oral contraceptives prescribed, and at 
least one new low oestrogen prepara¬ 
tion has been announced since the com¬ 
mittee’s verdict. The effect of this switch 
on mortality and illness ajnong pill users 
cannot be estimated until the committee 


produces the figures on which its warning 
is based. The effect of the warning oil 
women themselves is not likely to be 
great. Once they have made up theif 
rriinds that the pill is their contraceptive ^ 
of choice they are unlikely to be deterr^ ■M 
by small ups and downs in a death 
that is very small anyway. C 3 onverseJ^p 3 
they fear that they will be one of 50*0 
deaths a year nothing will persuade 
otherwise. But despite the alamos thf&W 
are periodically raised the number of wjgj 
users grows steadily. 
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MPs* interests 


Clean hands 



As was to be expected, "die Commons 
select committee on members’ interests 
has nothing startling to recommend by¬ 
way of a code of conduct for MPs. The 
committee simply suggests that the Com¬ 
mons should spell out in modern language 
what has largely been the custom of the 
House for several hundred years: that if 
MPs have a pecuniary interest in any 
subject they should always declare it, even 
in private communication with another 
MP or a Government department ; and 
that it is “contrary to the usage and 
derogatory to the dignity of the House ’’ 
for MPs to act as paid lobbyists for outside 
bodies. 

Once it is accepted that MPs should 
have the same rights to privacy as any 
other citizen, there is little further scope 
for prying into MPs’ financial affairs. 
Most members of the public will be pre¬ 
pared to leave it there, for despite all Par¬ 
liament’s faults they will share Mr Andrew 
Roth’s view that “ this is undoubtedly the 
cleanest Parliament in the world.” For 
that large mercy the country should give 
much thanks. 

Housing subsidies 

Waiting for reform 


The House of Commons Estimates Com¬ 
mittee collected a lot of interesting evi¬ 
dence on housing subsidies but its report* 
on the subject is a drab affair. In spite of 
broad hints it received that local authori¬ 


ties would welcome a lead on the subject, 
there is no discussion of the now widely 
canvassed view that subsidies paid to 
households should replace—or at least 
supplement—subsidies paid on council 
houses built. The Labour party now 
officially endorses this view and so does 
Mr Heath (though only apparently if 
money can be saved that way). Yet the 
all-party committee went no further than 
to refer to a similar system in the Nether¬ 
lands. They rightly ask that the present 
Whitehall review of housing finance 
should be made public. But since both 
the Ministry of Housing and the Treasury 
are believed to fight shy of thtrimplica- 
tions of personal subsidies—which are 
indeed complex to apply—it is a pity 
•that no firmer. parliamentary lead could 
have been given. 

The fnost positive recommendation is 
for the equivalent of the Scottish Special 


Housing Association for England and 
Wales. This is a central government house¬ 
building agency which goes some way to 
make up for tne follies of local housing 
authorities in Scotland. The same, need 
is not apparent south 'of the border, or 
would pftly become so if Conservative 



councils persistently refused to build 
houses that were urgently needed. Possibly 
with this in mind, the Committee sees 
the need For a central agency to ensure* 
the achievement of national housing tar¬ 
gets. But housebuilding priorities and the 
obstacles to their achievement are more 
complex than that. A more fruitful 
scheme, possibly, is the Labour party one 
of pooling housing finance within groups 
of authorities. 

With conventional wisdom the com¬ 
mittee wishes housing authorities to have 
the duty to take stock regularly of the 
entire housing situation in their areas, 
and the various means of meeting needs. 
There is more in this than meets 
the eye—it would require a quite new 
attitude in local government, and call 
on a wider range of skills. A start has 
already been made in the London Borough 
of Lambeth, which is about to introduce 
a comprehensive Department of Housing 
Services. Council houses, improvement 
grants, mortgage finance, control of mul¬ 
tiple occupation, care of the homeless, 
etc., will all be in the same department 
combined with a general, housing advice 
service to the public and housing research 
service for the council. Such things might 
become more general if only the gap 
between the most and least enlightened 
housing authorities were not so large. 


Football crowds 

Keeping order 

The working party on crowd behaviour 
at football matches was not concerned 
with the causes of hooliganism in sport, 
but confined itself to recommending- 
practical steps to check the violence which 
is now so common among football crowds. 
So for the most part its report (HMSO as) 


is concerned with such things $$ the 
provision of additional turnstiles, extra 
seating (“the scats . constitute some¬ 
thing of a barrier, making it more difficult 
for people to move forward in numbers”), 
the division of standing enclosures into 
pens, better facilities for the, police 
(including an official detention room to 
which unruly persons can be removed 
before being charged), the segregation of 
unaccompanied schoolchildren and 

More controversial is the argument that 
“ all the players, and indeed everybody 
else concerned . . . must accept the 
decision of the referee without question¬ 
ing it ... or without publicly criticising 
it subsequently.” Apparently these words 
are not intended to suggest that sports 
correspondents should not be free to 
comment, but it is hoped that the press 
and television will henceforth refrain from, 
“ the highlighting of a few unsavoury 
incidents ”—which only enhances the 
self-importance of those who take part 
in them. 

None of the working party’s recom¬ 
mendations requires legislation. They will 
require money—to come out of the clubs’ 
funds, which may bear hardly on the 
small and impecunious ones. But the 
weakness of the working party’s approach 
—which it fully appreciates—that it 
was concerned only with the control of 
crowds within a ground. Just as clearing a 
traffic bottleneck from the centre of a 
city merely creates another one farther 
out, so the quick dispersal of the spec¬ 
tators after a match may increase the 
risk of hooliganism outside the ground 
and on railways. That little matter has 
been left over for the police and the 
Home Office to think about. And the 
fundamental problem of the pathology of 
hooliganism is being considered by a 
research committee of the Sports Council 
under the chairmanship of Dr Rogei 
Bannister. Its report is uigent. 
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Roman politics make 
the catacombs look straight 


Communist .party had effectively i&n- 
trolled its own militants ; during three 
months of strikes and demonstrations there 
had been only, one fatal injury. 

But if the Communist phrty has 
suffered* a setback, the advantage has not 
been picked up by other political parties. 
The rate of a new coalition lies with the 
executive committees of the two socialist 
parties. Both the Christian Democrats, 
arid the small Republican party of Signor 
La Malfa are anxious to re-form the 
coalition. Until now one big stumbling 
block has been the insistence of the 
Social Democrats, now describing them¬ 
selves as the Unitarian Socialist party, 
that the Socialists make a firm commit¬ 
ment not to collaborate with the 
Communists. Both the left wing of the 
Christian Democrats and the. Socialist 
party have been advocating such a 
partnership. The Social Democrats this 
week modified their stand but only by in¬ 
sisting that such an assurance should come 
from a future coalition government after 
its formation, not before. 

The general reaction of these ni^ances of 
Italian politics is one of incredulity or 
boredom. The maze of verbiage and petty 
wrangling in which the parties indulge 
caused one observer to remark that by 
contrast the Roman catacombs appear as 
straightforward as an autostrada. 


Italy was shaken into unity by the bomb 
explosion that killed 14 people in 
a Milan bank on December 12th. The 
solid figure of President Saragat and his 
immediate denunciation of the act pulled 
politicians and unions together. But the 
unity did not last long. Despite <the appeal 
of Signor Rumor, the prime minister, to 
Che secretaries of the four parties con¬ 
cerned—his own Christian Democrats, the 
Republicans, the Socialists and the Social 
Democrats—the chances of forming a new 
centre-left coalition did not, by Thursday, 
look good. 

On Wednesday the country was frozen 
by a 24-hour strike of all public transport, 
all postal and telecommunication systems, 
and all civil servants. On top of con¬ 
siderable fears that there might be a 
second bomb attack, there was concern 
about a suspect who jumped out of a win¬ 
dow and killed himself while being 
questioned. 

The arrest and charging of a 36-year- 
old anarchist, Pietro Valpreda, seemed 
to indicate that the explosions were the 
work of one of the numerous anardio- 
marxist organisations. Signor Valpreda 
belongs to a group calling itself 
“ anarchist-individualist,” which comes 


from a poor district of Milan called the 
Ponte della Ghisolfa. In Rome, police 
searched the rooms of eight extremist 
organisations, equally divided between 
right and left. Two organisations 
of the radical left which have been 
responsible for much of the industrial 
violence in the north, Workers’ Power and 
Continuous Struggle were also raided. 

In the midst of the confusion stands the 
Communist party, despised by the extreme 
left and spumed by the parties of the 
former centre-left coalition. Committed to 
achieving power by parliamentary means, 
it says, and hoping to be invited into 
a coalition when all other attempts at 
forming a government have failed, it 
inevitably suffers from the actions of a 
radical left which it is unable to control. 

Ironically, it was only last week that an 
agreement was reached between the 
nationalised metalworking industries and 
the unions on a new three-year collective 
employment contract. The metal-workers 
had been among the most militant of the 
strikers, and the negotiations leading 
to the agreement among the most bitter 
of the autumn. The signing of the new 
contract was an important step in the 
re-establishment of industrial peace. The 


Greece 


And now for Nato ? 
No 


This week the flags have been out in 
Athens. Greece’s withdrawal from the 
Council of Europe—a last-minute move 
by the foreign minister, Mr Pipinelis, to 
avoid the humiliation of certain suspension 
—has been proclaimed by the regime as 
a victory for Greece’s national dignity. 

11 Greece’s 4 no ’ to the Council of Europe 
is comparable to its 4 no ’ to the Axis in 
the second world war ” has been the 
message drummed out by the press and 
radio. This campaign to represent the 
defeat of the regime’s efforts to avoid 
isolation as a great victory over foreign 
interference has had some effect with a 
naturally proud people. But the council’s 
firm stand has given the sizeable propor¬ 
tion of the population which opposes 
Greece’s military rulers renewed hope that 
their days are numbered. 

What happens now ? The amfef given 
by Mr Papadopoulos, the Grate prim£ 
minister, in his address to the Ration on 
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Pipings lays it on the tabla 


Monday night seems to be nothing. 
He disposed of two lines of speculation. 
His government, he said, would complete 
its social, economic and cultural pro¬ 
gramme before putting the new constitu¬ 
tion into operation. There would then be 
municipal elections and eventually a 
general election. The date for this would 
be announced a year in advance so that 
political parties could be formed. No firm 
promises there. 

On the other hand Mr Papadopoulos 
did not revoke the assurances given to 
Council of Europe members in August 
and repeated by Mr Pipinelis in Paris last 
week. These were that by the end of 1970 
press freedom would be restored; arbitrary 
arrests would be ended ; courts-martial 
would be abolished except for crimes 
relating to public security and national 
defence ; and the institutional laws for 
applying the constitution would be ready. 
Nor did he repeat the threats which had 
been coming from Athens before the 
council meeting that if Greece were 
expelled it would be forced to reconsider 
its position as a member of Nato. 

It was this fear which had the Ameri¬ 
cans, and to a less extent some European 
countries, worried. The Americans also 
feared that if the campaign against 
Greece in the council succeeded a new 
battle would be joined to expel it from 
Nato. This does not look likely either. 

The reports that Norway and Denmark 
are. now preparing to bring the issue 
before the Nato council reflect the wishful 
thinking of exiled Greek leaders rather 
than the present intentions of these 
governments, who let it be known even 
before the Paris meeting that they had no 
intention of going on to question Greece's 
place in Nato. It is possible, however, that 
public and ^parliamentary pressures on 
them may yet build up, particularly if 
during the next 12 months the Greek 
rulers are not seen to be moving towards^ 
fulfilment of their promises. 

AIL Nato members ought, no doubt, 
^to be equally dedicated to the principles 
$>f democracy, individual freedom and 
the rule ^ of law, as the treaty'* preamble 


presupposes. But the alliance is a defensive 
military pact, and Greece is as strategic¬ 
ally important today as when it joined in 
1951. At most the Nato Council provides 
a forum in which Greece’s allies can con¬ 
tinue to urge on Mr Papadopoulos and 
his colleagues the need to return to demo¬ 
cratic government. 

Europe 

My.continent, 

'tis not of thee 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

While the great agricultural finance 
marathon dragged wearily along in Brus¬ 
sels, President Pompidou this week 
answered those sceptics who doubted 
that he was seriously interested in 
strengthening the European Economic 
Community. They were right. 

In a television report to the French 
people on his first six months of power, 
M. Pompidou offered a decently warm 
welcome to the British : “ I hope that 
the negotiations will show that England 
has really made up its mind to turn 
toward Europe. France could not but 
rejoice.” But he had icy comfort for 
European supranationalists. 

“ Closer and closer liaison between the 
states of Europe, increased collaboration 
—economic, monetary, scientific and 
technical—between countries whose 
solidarity is ensured by the common 
market . . . resolute advance toward a 
union devoid of dreams and surrenders 
but resting on trust, on realities, on close 
links between responsible governments, 
ready to impose on themselves common 
disciplines.” T hese were his key phrases,. 
which, being interpreted, mean : long 
live inter-governmental co-operation and 
national sovereignty, and nuts to the 
European commission. 

Not that M. Pompidou is wildly out of 
line. In Brussels proposals to give 
greater budgetary power to the European 
parliament aroused cries of alarm from 
the EEC’s council of ministers (not just 
its French member) when it was realised 
they would also increase the commission’s 
influence at the council’s expense. 
Questioned by the Guardian about a possi¬ 
ble federal future, Britain’s own Mr 
George Thomson darted behind the usual 
let’s-stick-to-practical-realities hedge for a 
home audience ; he then omitted the topic 
altogether when he spoke on Tuesday to 
a Belgian one. And if he mentioned a 
European foreign policy where M. Pom¬ 
pidou had proclaimed an independent 1 
French one, it was still in a framework 
of co-operation, not unity. But in Bonn 
the Monnet committee for a United 
States of Europe,, attended if not exactly 
urged aheac} bv Mr Stewart % and Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home, looked forward after 
“ a period ” of political co-operation to 
something more communitarian. 

Back at the agricultural marathon, the 
community’s ministers agreed as ever that 
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they were against food surpluses, bUt ar$ 
not likely to agree before February;hoW 
to get rid of them. Various countries 
argued that cutting prices would nOL,,d$ 
the trick, and the only positive thought, 
an Italian suggestion that above a cer¬ 
tain level of production price guarantees 
should be reduced, fell on stony ground. 

The new finance regulation made more, 
if indefinable, progress. Everyone is now 
busily putting on the table his national 
version of the monstrously unfair per¬ 
centage of community costs his own 
country would have to pay, and the com¬ 
mission has produced half a dozen hypo¬ 
thetical solutions. At, say, £15 million a 
percentage point the stakes are high, but 
to those who know the game «this Is the 
setting for a compromise. God willii^, 
at about 5 o’clock on Sunday morning 
the assembled ministers will thank the 
commission for its successful mediation 
and stumble wearily to bed with an 
agreement in their pockets. Maybe. 

Scandinavia 

Three's a crowd, 
four's a squabble 

Four cross prime ministers met in Helsinki 
last week in a hasty attempt to salvage 
the project for a Nordic common market 
(Nordek) embracing Denmark, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden. Things had gone 
relatively well with this plan up to July, 
when a draft treaty was produced by 
oflicials of the four governments, although 
it was visibly incomplete. But no progress 
with the main outstanding problems 
emerged from the two meetings that the 
four prime ministers held in November. 
Meanwhile northern eyes were once more 
being drawn back to the prospects for 
enlargement of the European Economic 
Community, at whose headquarters 
Danish and Norwegian applications for 
entry lie alongside Britain’s. 

After the EEC summit meeting at the 
beginning of this month, Finland abruptly 
told its three partners that, in view of the 
new attitude adopted by the community 
toward applicants for entry, it was impos¬ 
sible to proceed with the next Nordic 
meeting, which had been fixed to take 
place this week at Turku in Finland. 
The Danish prime minister, Mr Bauns- 
gaard, who had initiated the Nordek 
project in April 1968, was particularly 
indignant, and promptly asked the 
Swedes and Norwegians* to come to a 
substitute meeting in Denmark without 
the Finns. They preferred, however, to 
persuade the Finns to take part in last 
week’s quickly improvised and brief 
encounter. But all that this yielded was an 
agreement that officials could continue to 
meet. Mr Koivisto, the Finnish prime 
minister, insisted that there could be .no 
more Nordek talks on the political level 
until after his country's next elections in 
March. 

Finland's, difficulties are evident. 
Whether oJr not there has been, any direct 
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round the world. The latest, now under where an off-shore drilling rig is being Making a world of difference. 


Mechanical, electrical and aerospace equipment with World-wide sales and service^ 

HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 

18 St. James's Square, London S.W.l, England 




An open letter to the 
from the Dunlop worlc 











When you look at foreign markets 
you should have more than 
one point of view. 
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Soviet pressure on, Helsinki, reflecting a 
new Russian fear of teeing all the Nordic 
cpuntries gravitating, toward the EEC, the 
Social Democratic prime minister is 
clearly sensitive to internal pressure from 
his main coalition partner, the Centre 
(ejK-Agrarian) party. This party, led by Mr 
Kekkonen until he became president, has 
no desire to face the electorate with a firm 
commitment to Nordek. 

Of the four countries, only Sweden now 
has a strong one-party government, and 
the Swedes have reason to view with 
alarm the dwindling prospects for Nordek 
as the Finns draw back at one end, while 
at the other the Danes and Norwegians 
focus once more on their EEG applica¬ 
tions. In both Denmark and Norway 
influential business circles have shown 
open delight at Nordek’s setbacks. They 
have canvassed the argument that, if 
Finland can hold everything up until 
March, after that it will be the turn of 
the Danes and Norwegians to keep 
Nordek on ice while they press their EEC 
candidatures. 

But it may not prove as simple as 
that. However willing the EEC may be 
to negotiate next year, there will remain 
in both Denmark and Norway much 
reluctance to destroy the Nordic links that 
have been so strengthened in recent years. 
True, in both countries the Social Demo¬ 
crats, among whom this reluctance is 
greatest, are now in opposition.'But Mr 
Baunsgaard and the Norwegian prime 
minister, Mr Borten, are both in the posi¬ 
tion of leading centre-right coalition 
governments from their left wings, and 
both can draw on socialist support in 
matters like Nordek. The emergence of 
an open split in either of the present 
coalitions could lead to its replacement 
by a centi e-left government with a 
greater preoccupation about Nordic unity. 

South Tyrol 

Keep your fingers 
crossed 


The last danger to the agreement on the 
hoary South Tyrol dispute, reached at 
the end of November by the foreign 
ministers of Austria and Italy, was over¬ 
come this week : it was approved, just, 
by the Austrian parliament. And with 
good reason : Austria needs Italian good 
will if it is to get a trade agreement with 
the common market. This may stop the 
opposition socialists from making too 
much, during rhe forthcoming election 
campaign, of their insistence that the 
agreement must be accompanied by firm 
international guarantees. 

The Italian parliament had already 
accepted the agreement without difficulty, 
and with only the monarchists and neo- 
fascists voting against. In any case, it is 
the Italian government’s proposals that 
have formed the basis of the package 
agreed to by the two countries. South 
Tyrol—^Alto Adige to the Italians— 


remains undisputedly part of Italy, under 
the control of Italian police and without 
any international interference with Italy's 
sovereignty. 

The first, and worst, hurdle was accept¬ 
ance by the South Tyrol People's party, 
which retains a firm hold on the 250,000 
German-speaking people whose territory 
was acquired by Italy after the first world 
war and whose protests, sometimes with 
violent unofficial aid from across the 
Austrian border, have kept the area on 
and off the boil ever since. The package 
has been available for a long time ; the 
question was whether the party would buy 
it. At last, at a party conference in Octo¬ 
ber, by a small majority, it did. 

The deal, which the party discussed 
with the Austrian foreign minister last 
week, includes much wider autonomy for 
the Bolzano area, where the German- 
speakers form a local majority, and ensures 
full equality there for both languages in 
administration, schools and television. New 
risks will now arise in putting it into 
practice. That will take four years—quite 
long enough for extremists to put fresh 
bombs under it if (or even if not) they 
reckon the Italian government is not keep¬ 
ing its word. 

Vietnam 


The road to the last 

200,000 


When President Nixon announced on 
Monday that 50,000 more American 
troops would be withdrawn from Vietnam 
by the middle of next April (in addition 
to the b(i,ooo already out) he admitted 
that he was taking a risk. The size of the 
risk will be measured not by the process 
of Vietnaniisation but by the number of 
young, half-trained North Vietnamese 
troops who struggle down the heavily 
bombed and monsoon-flooded trails to 


South Vietnam in the next few months. 

Since October the North Vietnamese 
have stepped up the rate of infiltration 
substantially. But if they manage to get 
only 10,000 troops a month into South 
Vietnam, they will have to use many of 
these to replace their casualties from war 
and sickness during the summer and 
autumn, when infiltration was negligible. 
If they can step up the rate still further— 
say to the highest limit yet attained by 
them, 50,000 a month—then an offensive 
early next year would appear to be in the 
offing. , But President Nixon and his 
advisers have measured that risk : the 
latest withdrawal can be phased so as to 
take account of the number of infiltrators 
and see South Vietnam through the 
psychologically important date of the Tet 
festival. And by the time these 50,000 
men are out, the next monsoon will be 
nearly due. 

What Mr Nixon has done in 
announcing this withdrawal is to reduce 
the authorised ceiling on the number of 
American troops in South Vietnam from 
484,000 to 454,000. There are several 
ways of splitting up the present total. 
One is to look at the number of American 
divisions. There are now eight, of unequal 
size ; in the latest withdrawal it may be 
possible to pull one whole division out 
from the four protecting Saigon, and trim 
some of the others. Another is to look at 
the division between services : roughly, 
the army accounts for about 330,000 men, 
the marines for about 6o,ooo, the navy for 
about 30,000 and the air force for about 
60,000. Vet another is to divide these 
forces by their role. About 215,000 men 
are in the non-fighting tail ; about 
270,000 in combat units or combat-sup- 
port ones (which include the artillery, 
helicopter gunships and some engineers). 
Taking the navy and air force in, not 
fewer than 145,000 men can be counted 
in the straight combat category. 

Whichever way this cake is cut, it looks 
as if a balanced force can be maintained 
in South Vietnam after further with- 
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drawals during 1970. It would not be in 
keeping with President Nixon’s present 
cautious strategy simply to withdraw 
all the combat troops by the end of next 
year. But it is largely on this assumption 
that the magic figure of 200,oop American 
troops in Vietnam 12 months from 
now is bandied around. 

The withdrawal of 230,000 more men 
between April and December next year, 
which this guess postulates, would be 
possible only if everything went like 
clockwork on the battlefield. By no means 
can this figure be rated as a commitment. 
But if it can be achieved, it could leave 
the Americans a year from now with two 
full divisions of air-mobile (and largely 
professional) troops in Vietnam, a good 
number of combat-support units for the 
South Vietnamese army, small naval 
forces and a sizeable air force contingent. 
Such a force would be far more in keep¬ 
ing with the Nixon Administration’s 
attitude to the military realities in South 
Vietnam than any rush to pull out all 
combat units come what may. 

Nigeria 

Who asked you ? 


Biafra sent a peace delegation this 
week to Addis Ababa at the request 
of Emperor Haile Selassie. But no 
Nigerian team turned up, and on Thurs¬ 
day the Biafrans went home again. 

The stumbling-block appeared to be the 
status of the proposed meeting. The 
Nigerians are committed to talks brought 
about only through the Organisation of 
African Unity, whose consultative com¬ 
mittee on Nigeria Haile Selassie chairs. 
The Biafrans for their part insist on talks 
without preconditions, which means that 
they reject the OAU motion calling for 
talks “ intended to preserve the unity of 
Nigeria.” Their arrival in Addis Ababa 
was explained by their belief that when 
he issued the invitation the emperor was 
acting as an African head of state rather 
than as chairman of the OAU consulta¬ 
tive committee—as General Ojukwu 
briskly made clear in a broadcast. 

The Nigerians were not prepared to 
send a peace delegation in these circum¬ 
stances ; so the Biafran team, led by the 
economist who represented Nigeria in its 
negotiations with the common market, 
trailed, back home. But the Biafrans’ 
gesture may make it more difficult for their 
opponents to claim that It is only Biafran 
intransigence, that prolongs the fighting. 

^Starva^dR'continuesj and there, are 
>itew signs'further British government 
action id bring aid to the victims of the 
war. Tbfct government has not yet com*, 
pleted^its feasibjlity study of Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home’s plait to send in relief by 
helicopters, nbf qm It say when it will 
have done so. Joillt Church Aid, however, 
continues to B^|U|#iafra art average of , 
250 tons of fpeMHnplief materials each * 
night. One ot thct^llgf aircraft was blown* 


up on Uli airstrip on Wednesday night. 
This, and the much smaller operations 
carried out by Africa Concern and 
the French Red Cross, provide the only 
lifeline between the starving and the out¬ 
side world. Church bells throughout 
Britain will toll for an hour this Saturday 
in an appeal for more funds for relief 
on both sides of the front line. 

Libya 

Book-and-sword 

men 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ~~~ 
With the British and Americans packing 
up their bases in Libya, the country’s new 
rulers are having to come to grips with 
problems less easily disposed of. Two 
major controversies are putting them 
under strain. The first concerns the 
extent to which they should defer to 
Cairo: some stand for “ Libya for 
Libyans ” while others believe that their 
new ties with Egypt 'should be paramount. 
The second concerns the degree of control 
to be given to civilian ministers. The 
report last week of a new wrangle that led 
to the arrest of the minister of defence, 
Colonel Adam Hawaz, and the minister 
of the interior, Colone*! Musa Ahmed, may 
have had to do with these arguments. But 
it is still not clear whether there was 
really a coup in the making or simply 
some personal friction coming to a head. 

Colonel Hawaz and Colonel Ahmed 
were the only military men in an other¬ 
wise civilian government. They were also 
the only officers above the rank of captain 
to have been co-opted into the revolution¬ 
ary movement. Neither was a member 
of the revolutionary command council,* 
though Colonel Hawaz took an active 
part in the September 1st revolt. Both 
men are Cyrenaicans : their appointments 
to the key security posts in the government 
suggested 'that importance was attached 
to their influence in a region where 
loyalties to the old regime might linger 
on. Colonel Hawa2 fell out with Colonel 
Qaddafi, the revolutionary council’s chair¬ 
man, after Hawaz went to Cairo in 
November and publidy decried the British 
missile contraot with Libya. He may have 
seemed too self-assertive for 'the taste of 
a group 6f ybung officers who sti'll go 
secretively about their ways. 

Rumours that civilian ministers might 
also have incurred displeasure have not 
been confirmed in action, though uneasi¬ 
ness still persists between 'the government 
and tbe revolutionary command council. 
The pHme minister, Mr Maghrebi, dodges * 
quite a number of bricks. Last month the 
Tripofi paper AUY s om^ in an article ‘that 
must have been officially inspired, blamed 
him for the country’s stagnating economy. 
Stagnant it‘certainly is, but this is because 
the'iommana council stopped government 
development projects and many private 
btpincti\4g{ivities until contracts and 
Records could be sifted for evidence of 
wane 1 or graft. Some businessmen were 
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But does Qaddafi know how to use money ? 


arrested, others had their bank accounts 
frozen ; people who escaped these 
measures withdrew their money from 
banks and hid it at home. Commerce came 
to a standstill, development sites were 
deserted and ships lay idle in port. 

The Libyans have still to discover what 
kind of a regime they have got. The 
young officers are book-and-sword men, 
puritanical rather than doctrinaire, believ¬ 
ing in “ Islamic socialism ” as opposed to 
some other variety. There has been 
little nationalisation. The four big foreign 
banks that were “ Libyanised ” in October 
were being brought under a law passed 
in 1963 that required all banks to have 
51 per cent of Libyan capital and to which 
all other banks had long ago conformed. 
Some small concerns have been taken 
over—a private' hospital in Tripoli, the 
American Adventist hospital in Benghazi 
and two Italian Catholic schools. 

Colonel Qaddafi has described Islamic 
socialism as respecting the right to inherit 
property and conduct private business, 
but placing all development projects under 
government control. Libya’s economy can 
pick up again if ‘the money that is in the 
country—£400 million is 'this year’s 
estimated oil 'income—is pushed back into 
development and business confidence 
restored. But to do this successfully 
needs expertise -that 'the young officers 
do not possess. They must therefore either 
trust their ministers or find ministers 
whom they will trust. 

Japan 

Sato takes his 
reward 


FROM OUft TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 
The decision to hold elections in Japan 
on December 27th displayed a shrewd 
sense, of timing. Since the last elections 
in 1967 the prime minister,"Mr Sato, has 
presided over an economy which has 
expanded at an average rate of more than 
,13 tier cent a year. But the achievetneht 
Which is expected -to assure his vipfccfry is 
last months agreement with America' for 
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Some recent events in 
Northern Ireland 
you may have missed 


Not surprisingly, ift light of 
recent events, Northern Ireland has 
frequently been on the front pages 
of your newspapers lately. 

There is another story. A very 
important story that hasn’t been 
generally reported. 

And this is how throughout the 
year 1969 many leading international 
companies continued to show their 
confidence in Northern Ireland as an 
industrial base. For example: 

The Michelin Tyre Company- 
they are increasing their productive 
capacity near Belfast ana at 
Ballymena to such an extent that 
in five years they will have a total 
labour force of 4,300. 

Courtaulds-Exquisite Knitwear 
Ltd., one of their subsidiaries, is 
setting up anew factory at Craigavon. 
This is in addition to the construc¬ 
tion by yet another Courtaulds’ 
subsidiary, William Hutchinson, of a 
£3 million yam processing plant at 
Londonderry. 

AEG -the Olympia division of 
this giant German electrical concern 
is establishing a new 600 employee 
office equipment factory in Northern 
Ireland for the production of adding 


and calculating machines-the first 
project ever undertaken by Olympia 
outside theGerman Federal Republic. 

These are a few of the events 
you may have missed. There have 
been others, by companies such as 
Du Pont, Monsanto, ICI and the 
Radiation Group. 

We would like you to know 
about them, as well as to explain how 
Northern Ireland offers companies 
more advantages than any other 
development area. 

Northern Ireland has now 
increased by an extra 5% the 
amount of their outright grants 
for new plant, machinery, and 
b uilding s to 45%-even up to 50% 
where reasonable employment 
is created in relation to total 
capital outlay. 

There are grants towards transfer 
of machinery and operating costs in 
initial stages. Regional Employment 
Premiums also apply throughout 
Northern Ireland. In every county 
there are training centres to help you 
get the sort of skilled labour you need 
beforeyour .factory opens. 

There are factories already built 


in Northern Ireland and ready to - 
move into, with all services connected, 
for rents as low as 1/6 to 5/- per 
sq.ft, per annum according to locality. 

During the recent disturbances 
in Northern Ireland only 0.5% of 
the manufacturing capacity was 
affected, this only temporarily. The 
number of employees concerned 
represented approximately 0.8% of 
the manufacturing labour force. 

Courtaulds’ Baimswear knitting 
subsidiary at Armagh, which 
suffered damage, showed their faith 
in Northern Ireland by reinstating 
production in the same location. 

Northern Ireland provides a 
scheme of free compensation, for 
new projects, against damage 
arising from riot or civil com¬ 
motion, including consequential 
loss. 

Now is the time to look into 
Northern Ireland. No other develop¬ 
ment area can offer so much. 

Start by writing or contacting 
the Northern Ireland Ministry 
of Commerce, 21 T.menhall Street, 
Belfast BT2 8BY. Tel: 0232 34488; 
or n Berkeley Street, London Wi. 
Tel: 01-493 0601/6. 


Northemllreland 

No other development area can offer so much. ■ 





British Steel offers career advice to graduates 
who won’t want to trade-in their minds 
along with their college scarves 


For many university men, taking 
their finals will probably be their last 
real intellectual challenge. Some may 
find themselves able to face this thought 
with equanimity. „ k £ 

But for others, a career whic^ slakes 
no great demands upon their minds is a 
bleak prospect. 

To these men the British Steel 
Corporation offers a challenge. 

Steel is a basic, industry. It offers the 
excitement of working for a business 


sector that is fundamental to the whole 
economy. And it demands the best 
minds to ensure that steel sustains 
effectively this essential role. 

Talk to steelmen and you will find 
minds engaged in a great diversity of 
challenges. The production of steel 
covers a wide field, from the logistics of 
resources, through applied research, to 
the practical problems of management. 

Marketing steel is an international 
assignment, with a sharp eye on 


Pittsburgh and Tokyo, and a keen ear 
for the specific needs of British and 
overseas customers. 

B.S.C. is a nationwide business* with 
opportunities for both Science and Arts 
graduates. 

Your University Appointments Board 
will give you the facts about a career in 
steel. Sorting out the right niche for 
your talents from such a diversity of 
possibilities could give you some inter¬ 
esting mental exercise. 


British Steel Corporation 

33 Grosvenor Place, London, SWi 
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the return of Okinawa. This week this 
trump card was strengthened by the 
announcement that the Americans are 
withdrawing their Mace-B missiles from 
the island. 

There is no real challenge to the Liberal 
Democratic party today ; on all odds it 
should retain its 272 seats out of 486 in 
Japan’s lower house. The dominance of 
the Liberal Democrats stems primarily 
from the profoundly conservative nature 
of the Japanese electorate. Though the 
relative importance of the rural vote is 
declining, it still virtually guarantees 
success for the ruling party ; and the 
farmers are doing well (see page 64). A 
second factor is, quite simply, money. The 
Liberal Democrats spend liberally to keep 
rheir local political machines in order. 
They officially have about £5 million at 
their disposal during the present election 
campaign, but the true extent of these 
funds is hard to guess. 

The party which is expected to gain 
this year, probably at the expense of the 
Socialists, the major opposition party, is 
the Komeito or “ clean government ” 
party. Komeito is the political arm of 
the militant lay Buddhist organisation, 
Soka Gakkai, whose total strength adds 
up to something like 10 per cent of the 
population. It now has 25 seats in the 
lower house and hopes to double its 
representation. 

The Komeito party organisation is 
authoritarian but, as yet, uncorrupt. Japan 
was ready for a religion with a strong 
practical bent and ready-made, simple 
ideas. During the country’s rapid economic 
growth many people have responded 
to an “ instant religion ” which could 
balance the fact that they themselves 
were not the conspicuous winners in a 
materialist society. It is the less fortunate, 
the less well-educated and the displaced 
who have joined Soka Gakkai. 

The leader of Soka Gakkai, Mr Daisaku 
Ikeda, is a tough 41-year-old, bent on 
expanding the number of his followers. 
He has none of the Confucian refinement 
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A season of unprecedented labour 
unrest, the political uncertainties 
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which characterises the orthodox members 
of the bureaucracy and the leaders of 
the other political parties. Neither he nor 
the other leaders of the party has much 
knowledge of economics and international 
affairs. But the party’s impact at local 
government level is undeniable : its total 
of local assembly seats increased from 
1,230 in 1964 to 2,108 in 1969. Doubling 
its seats' in the Dieft would not make it 
an immediate threat to the Liberal 
Democrats ; but it would make it the 
second hugest opposition party, with a 
chance of catching up on the Socialists. 

Egypt _ 

Better than the 
Red Queen 

BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Egyptians, like most other Arabs, accept 
the fact that war with Israel is ultimately 
inevitable. The ordinary people of Cairo 
would like the bitter cup to be taken from 
their lips but, seeing no way to bring 
this about, have almost given up talking 
about it. Likewise in Egypt’s economic 
ministries there is deliberate disregard of 
the subject. “ The exigencies of the war 
situation ” is a phrase thrown in occas¬ 
ionally to recognise the overriding real¬ 
ities but ecpnomic planning goes on as 
though eternal peace lay ahead. 

Last week Dr Aziz Sidky, Egypt’s min¬ 
ister of industry, petroleum and mining, 
reviewed the progress being made with 
the huge iron and steel complex for which 
£E29 million has been appropriated in 
the current year (the Egyptian pound is 
worth fractionally less than the British 
pound). This project at Helwan, south 
of Cairo, is the biggest since the Aswan 
High Dam and will cost altogether about 
££300 million. 

Although Egyptian planners would be 
the last to whoop with joy over the 
nation’s economy, the situation is not as 
bad as some people think and there has 
been progress since the 1967 war. Defeat 
may indeed have been the psychological 
spur, for it was in December 1967 that 
the decision was taken to end the period 
of deliberate economic “ shrinkage.” This 
had lasted from mid-1965 and may have 
been a necessary pause in a policy which 
President Nasser himself acknowledged 
to be excessive expansion. It nevertheless 
left factories half-finished, or short of raw 
materials and maintenance equipment, so 
that even existing capital investment was 
not being repaid by output. The national 
income, which had shown a steady but 
modest rise from 1952, was not enough 
to cover the increase in population in the 
shrinkage period, with the result that 
income per head fell from ££51.5 in 
1965-66 to ££50.7 in 1966-67. 

The decision to expand once again 
meant getting unfinished projects into pro¬ 
duction as quickly as possible and supply¬ 
ing the spare parts and raw materials 
to halted factories. The results are not 
easy to assess accurately. The central 
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bank reports, which are about the best 
source, depend greatly on the govern¬ 
ment's statistical department, which is 
slow with its figures and sometimes of 
doubtful accuracy. There are, neverthe¬ 
less, rough and ready means of compar¬ 
ison justifying the belief that there has 
been progress. In 1966 and 1967 Egypt 
was a country of acute shortages in the 
most elementary requirements and indus¬ 
trial products were of a very low standard. 
Now there is not much you cannot get in 
Cairo and the quality is much higher. 

When it is considered that the country's 
nascent industries are having to meet the 
greater requirements of the army, have 
to provide for half a million people 
evacuated from towns on the Suez canal, 
and have to meet the needs of the large 
annual increase in population, this is not 
bad going. Further, Egypt exported about 
£Eiio million worth of industrial goods 
last year. The rate of industrial growth 
in the current year is given by Dr Sidky 
as 12 per cent ; it is more likely to be 
8 per cent, but even so it is good. 

Things are being helped along by the 
completion of projects which had been 
absorbing capital for many years. The 
obvious case is the High Dam, which was 
started in i960 but which has been sup¬ 
plying hydroelectric power and some 
extra water for irrigation only in the past 
year or two. There are also the fortuitous 
circumstances that new oilfields are more 
than countering for the loss of the Sinai 
wells in the 1967 war and that there were 
bumper harvests this year. Lastly, Egypt 
is getting subsidies worth £95 million 
from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Libya. 

The 1967-68 budget provided for a 
deficit of ££78 million but the June war 
converted this into an estimated deficit 
of ££356 million. Cuibs on public and 
private spending brought the budgetary 
position under control. But such negative 
acts of recovery are of very little value 
to Egypt in the long run. Because of its 
high rate of population growth, it needs 
to advance regularly in both agriculture 
and industry ; it must always do better 
than the Red Queen by making at least 
a little ground by running very fast. 
This it seems to have done over the past 
two years. 

Ceylon 

Trial run 

FROM OUR CEYLON CORRESPONDENT 

Party politics have taken such a firm 
root in Ceylon that a speaker who praises 
the Palestinian guerrilla army, al Fatah, 
in some remote village is no longer 
regarded as an ugath kolomba pissa — 
an educated fool from Colombo. Having 
seen the government and the opposition 
vying in their dedication to the Arab 
cause, even the rural voter realises the 
importance of winning Moslem votes. 
With general elections approaching next 
spring, the biennial local elections now 
in progress in 50 towns and villages have 
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been converted into fiercely contested trial 
bouts. '• 

The United National party of the prime 
minister, ittr Dudley Senanayake, which 
has always been strong among urban 
voters, did exceedingly well in Colombo 
city and in two large towns, Kalutara and 
Badulla. The ruling party’s traditional 
rival in the towns was the marxist left, 
the LSSP, which dominated the trade 
unions and at one time controlled a string 
of il red forts ” along Ceylon’s southern 
seaboard and even captured Colombo 
itself. Bpt this week’s election proved that 
such palmy days are irrecoverably gone. 
The ideological fragmentation of the left- 
wing movement, the irrelevance of much 
of its dogma and its indifference 'to highly 
emotional causes of culture and language 
have led to its steady decline as an 
electoral force. 

Today the United National party’s main 
rival is the middle-of-the-road Freedom 
party under Mrs Bandaranaike. The 
Freedom party picked up several new 
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village councils this week and also 
increased its representatives in Colombo 
from two to six. When Mrs Bandara¬ 
naike' s husband led the party to power in 
1956, it was the clamorous champion of 
Ceylon’s educated rural middle class 
which was challenging the monopoly of 
westernised elites in United National 
regimes. The party still preserves this basic 
orientation. But it is also the senior 
partner in an alliance with the LSSP 
(once trotskyist, now respectably titoist) 
and the orthodox Communist party. 

Allegations of thuggery and corruption 
have been levelled against the ruling 
party. But this is old hat. Although the 
UNP is richer than any other party, its 
highly professional use of money and the 
state machine could not have assured 
its victory if, as the opposition argued, 
city dwellers groaning under swelling 
living costs were eagerly waiting to throw 
the old rascals out. 

A more plausible explanation of Mr 
Senanayake’s triumph is the changing 
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character of the capital. Rising rents have 
driven workers out. Colombo is now the 
home of the house-owning rich, salaried 
white-collar workers struggling to main¬ 
tain status on a shrinking real income 
and a new lumpen destitute shanty-town 
class which is the ready servant of political 
bosses. Sharply rising living costs have 
provoked a strike wave. The opposition 
regards this issue as its most potent 
weapon. But it failed to turn it into votes. 

With many village councils in her bag, 
Mrs Bandaranaike scoffs at the prime 
minister’s claims of rural prosperity. Self- 
sufficiency in rice and other food was the 
government’s chief election platform. How 
far the green revolution lias actually 
changed village life for the better is an 
important question. Mr Senanayake 
maintains that it has blessed every village. 
Ilie opposition argues that it has 
spawned a new' kulak class and enriched 
the tractor merchants. Whoever is right, 
the coming general election battle wifi be 
m the paddyfields. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


It isn't just rain that's rusting 
things up 


This week’s traditional pre-Christmas 
session of the Supreme Soviet has not 
brought the Russians any bright news for 
the new year. On Tuesday Mr Garbuzov, 
the minister of finance, and Mr Baiba¬ 
kov, the chief planner, presented the 
estimates for 1970, hut the figures they 
revealed do not herald a noticeably com¬ 
fortable future. True, Russian housewives 
must have heard with pleasure that the 
slight bias in favour of consumer goods is 
to be preserved. But the slowing down 
of the rate of growth must cause some 
uneasiness. This year agricultural output 
is lower than in 1968 and industrial 
production will fall slightly short of its 
already lowered target. Next year the 
curve of industrial growth is expected to 
flatten still further. 

The failure on the land is no novelty 
for the Russian planners. It is now 
admitted that, mainly because of bad 
weather, the grain crop amounts to 
only 160.5 million tons, which is roughly 
10 million tons less, than last year. The 
total agricultural output is estimated to 
he 3 per cent lower than last year, whereas 
it was scheduled to be 6 per cent higher. 

On the other hand, Soviet industrial 
production usually exceeds its targets. The 


setback here, therefore, is news. 
Admittedly, it is only a marginal setback. 
Gross industrial output, which was to 
increase this year by 7.3 per cent, is now 
expected to rise by only 7 per cent. But 
the slowing down is to continue. For 1070 
Mr Baibakov set a target of only 6.3 
per cent. There are other signs that next 
year may prove an awkward one. 
The rate of increase of industrial invest¬ 
ment is to be much lower ; and Russian 
workers are promised a 3 per cent rise in 
wages, which is less than they have got in 
recent years. There are other symptoms 
of a squeeze. 

It is in this context, and taking the 
international situation into account, that 
one must view the estimates for next year’s 
military expenditure announced by Mr 
Garbuzov. In absolute terms defence 
expenditure is to rise by a mere 200 
million roubles—from 17.7 billion to 
17.9 billion roubles. Its relative share of 
a growing budget will therefore drop 
from 13.2 to 12.4 per cent. The budget 
is rising ohly very slightly faster than 
the national product. 

The reservations that must be made 
about the figures of military expenditure 
in Soviet budgets are a familiar problem. 



Lenin listens to Beibekov slowing it down 


No outsider knows how much military 
expenditure is concealed under other 
items such as research or education. The 
proportionate share of defence is, never¬ 
theless, usually taken as a guide to the 
trend in Soviet military spending and as 
an indicator of Soviet attitudes to inter¬ 
national problems. With important 
diplomatic negotiations, particularly with 
Peking and Bonn, on the agenda, and 
with economic difficulties at home, the 
Soviet government does not appear to 
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have any special reason to boost its 
military spending next year. 

If ordinary Russians have cause to be 
worried about the size of their national 
cake, the Soviet leaders have an additional 
reason to be perturbed by the slowing 
down of the rate of growth. They had 
relied on the economic reform to stimulate 
the economy. The reform has now been 
extended to more than four-fifths of 
Soviet production and the results are 
clearly disappointing. Next year is the last 
year of the current five-year plan and the 
Russians should soon be announcing its 
successor, the blueprint for 1971-75- 
According to the rules, they should also 
hold a party congress by next spring. 
But for the time being, at any rate, the 
Soviet leaders do not give the impression 
of men with something up their sleeve. 


What's in a 
birthday? 


In Russia the manner in which the 
birthdays of famous men are celebrated 
has often had a symbolic significance. On 
December 21, 1879, Joseph Vissarionovich 
Djugashvili was born in the small 
Georgian town of Gori. Seventy years 
later, in 1949, Joseph Stalin, as he came 
to be known, had become a demigod 
and his anniversary was celebrated 
throughout Russia and the other com¬ 
munist countries with a Byzantine pomp 
that can hardly be imagined today. But 
on the same date in 1959 there was total 
silence. By then not only had Stalin died, 
but his successors had pushed his statue 
off its pedestal and they apparently hoped 
to push his memory into oblivion as well. 
The preparations that are being made for 
the celebration of the 90th anniversary of 
Stalin's birth this Sunday make it 
necessary to ask whether Stalin’s memory 
is about to be officially revived. 

The question is important because the 
ambiguous silence surrounding Stalin, 
and Stalinism, is as politically significant 
as was the cult itself. Stalin ruthlessly 
preserved a system of rule evolved in 
primitive Russia and tried to maintain it 
although the transformation of the coun¬ 
try had made it obsolete. It was so 
obviously obsolete that his lieutenants 
were driven to begin to dismantle it as 
soon as they took over. Mr Khrushchev's 
famous indictment of Stalin in 1956 was 
part of the dismantling process. 

The snag was that Stalin’s successors 
were hardly the right people to carry 
out the dismantling job. Not. only had 
they been accomplices in Stalin's work. 
More important, any radical reconstruc¬ 
tion of the stalinist structure of power 
was bound to bring them down as well. 
They could dismiss Stalin more easily 
than Stalinism. For the past 40 years, 
in a curiously unmarxist way, Stalin has 
been mad^ .responsible for ^everything ; 
first he ihe source of every success, 
then thejpDL of all evil. 

In RiStHl where dissent has no channel 


of political expression, the amount of 
freedom allowed to writers has always 
provided a useful indicator of the 
popular mood. For some time now the 
conservatives have had the upper hand. 
Only last week, at a two-day session of 
the so-called “creative unions," official 
spokesmen lectured writers and artists 
about the “ideological struggle" that is 
“ growing fiercer ” in literature and music, 
in painting and in film making. The 
liberals were not allowed to utter a word 
of protest. 

How far can the conservatives go ? 
Logically, they are safe only with a full- 
scale stalinist system. But a system of 
semi-terror is a half measure that cannot 
work for ever. Dissenters may be silenced, 
like Solzhenitsyn and many others, but 
not all are broken. To eliminate all 
potential opposition Stalin needed show 
trials, mass purges and overflowing con¬ 
centration camps. The neo-stalinists do 
not seem in a position to revive a similar 
reign of terror, nor is it certain that 
they want to. 

Russia long ago reached a stage where 
there is a dangerously wide gap between 
its economic and social development and 
its political institutions. Stalin’s heirs 
narrowed the gap a little, but it has now 
widened again if only through the passage 
of time. A dangerous gap can exist for 
several years. Mr Khrushchev’s successors, 
after all, have managed to survive for 
more than five years without doing much 
about it. Nevertheless, the contradiction 
is fundamental. The treatment of Stalin’s 
anniversary this Sunday may provide an 
interesting indication of the current 
balance of forces. 


Czechoslovakia 

We suppose 
we've got to eat 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT Prague 

A group of Czech theatre directors 
recently got together in Prague and 
decided to continue in business as long 
as they could under the new government 
policy of “controlled culture." As one 
of them succinctly put it to your corres¬ 
pondent afterwards : “ It’s a very simple 
proposition. If actors do not act, they 
do not eat. We have to make the best 
we can of it." 

Much the same argument is being used 
by writers as they adapt themselves to 
altered conditions. Several hundred 
writers and journalists, whose typewriters’ 
have been collecting dust for months, will 
cease to draw their fairly comfortable 
strike pay (there is no other word for it) 
on December 31st. They will then have 
to decide either to become tractor driven 
and tramway conductors or to make their 
peace with the party in order to go on 
enjoying the very considerable material 
privileges awarded to writers and artists in 
any communist society. 



Bruzek doles out the ration 


The new cultural policy, as outlined by 
Mr Miloslav Bruzek, the Czech minister 
of culture, is simple. In effect there will 
be no direct banning of any recalcitrant 
organisations ; they will merely be by¬ 
passed and their subsidies cut off unless 
they conform to the requirements of the 
all-embracing National Front. At a con¬ 
ference last week with 500 members of 
the cultural and artists’ unions, Mr Bruzek 
laid it on the line. State control is to be 
“ restored and strengthened," largely by 
employing in cultural activities only those 
“ willing and capable of becoming com¬ 
mitted to the present party policy.” , 

The cultural unions are to be 
reorganised “ to rid them of deforming 
influence." And all foreign contacts by 
writers and artists as well as “ artistic 
facilities ’’ will come under the direct 
ideological and political supervision of the 
ministry of culture. Then came the real 
body-blow, as Mr Bruzek reaffirmed his 
announcement of a month ago that con¬ 
trol of all funds for cultural purposes 
will be withdrawn from the artistic 
unions and managed by the ministry of 
culture itself. He also said that separate 
“ arts councils" would be set up 
and would be consulted by the ministry 
on matters of cultural policy. 

Nobody makes any secret of what this 
all adds up to. The aim, as Mr Bruzek 
put it, is to “ remove errors and irregu¬ 
larities which occurred in relations with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries in the sphere of culture." To 
judge by the numerous Soviet “ cultural 
groups," musicians, dancers, investigating 
and “ study ’’ delegations, movies and tele¬ 
vision films, plays, clowns and tumblers 
which have been wished qp to the Czechs 
during the past few weeks, the process is 
well under way. There is, for example, 
scarcely an evening without at least one 
Soviet film of vintage age, sometimes two, 
appearing on television. The actors 
who for months stolidly refused to dub 
Russian films appear to have overcome 
their distaste. 

Resolutions passed during 1968 and 
early this year by various cultural bodies 
are now being rescinded to “ conform with 
the requirements of normalisation " and 
Mr Husak himself this week gave assur¬ 
ances, of a kind, that “ suitable conditions 
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for calm, creative work ” will be provided 
-i-for those with the right ideas. 

It is, once again, the perennial quan¬ 
dary of the artist’s moral responsibility. 
To what extent can he or should he go 
on working under conditions of which 
he fundamentally disapproves? Should he 
work on as best he can, emigrate into an 
alien society, or starve ? This question is 
going to cost many Czech writers, actors 
and artists sleepless nights in the months 
to come. 

Perhaps significantly, the guidelines 
laid down for what can alternatively be 
described as cultural policy or cultural 
control are not substantially different 
from the resolution on culture passed at 
the 13th party congress in 1966. The 
emphasis then, in the middle of the 
renaissance of Czech films and plays, was 
on “ socialist realism,” obedience to 
Soviet cultural doctrine and the elimina¬ 
tion of 11 influences and trends which are 
ideologically alien to socialist reality.” 
Nevertheless, throughout 1966. and the 
following years the Czech theatre and 
Czech films continued to -instruct the 
world with new and exciting experiments. 
As the distinguished actor and producer, 
Jan Werich, put it recently: “ A little 
spark has to be kept alive which can be 
fanned from time to time.” It would 
take more than Mr Bruzek and his heavy- 
handed threats—he is a product of the 
Moscow Academy of Social Sciences and 
once described the Dubcek reform period 
as “ an incredible absurdity ”—to put out 
the fires of Czech cultural inventiveness 
for ever. 

North Vietnam 

Which nephew 
next? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 
Three months after Ho Chi Minh’s death 
there seems little doubt that a struggle 
over policy, and perhaps over power, is 
in progress in Hanoi. The cabinet changes 
announced on December 9th have been 
interpreted as an instance of one con¬ 
testant for the succession, Truong Chinh, 


moving hi* supporters Into key positions. 
This may be so. But there is no evidence 
yet to spggest that ./the reorganisation is 
anything more than a new attempt to 
solve Hanoi's pressing economic problems. 
The division of the ministry of heavy 
industry into three parts—power and coal, 
mechanical engineering and metallurgy 
and a general chemical department—may 
mean that at last, perhaps with the newly 
negotiated aid from abroad, North 
Vietnam is proposing to rebuild its shat* 
tered industry. 

Differences of opinion between Truong 
Chinh, chairman of the standing com¬ 
mittee of the National Assembly, and Le 
Duan, the first secretary of the party, 
have been aired in speeches and party 
publication^ for over a year ; the dispute 
over agricultural policy appears to have 
been going on since 1958. Truong Chinh 
fears that the demands of the war in the 
south have damaged marxist-leninist 
practice in the north, particularly in the 
co-operative movement where ideological 
correctness has begun to take second place 
to the drive for increased production. He 
would probably like to see a cheaper war, 
more emphasis on self-reliance in the 
south and more attention to political 
struggle in the north. 

Le Duan, on the other hand, appears 
to favour a militant policy in South 
Vietnam and, to support this effort, a 
pragmatic economic, policy in the north, 
concentrating on boosting production. He 
does not despise material incentives or 
the value of the “ private plots ” which 
members of co-operatives are still allowed 
to cultivate. Le Duan once remarked that 
these plots account for as much as 40 
per cent of the peasants’ personal incomes. 

The most recent signs are that in 
economic policy ait least, Truong Chinh is 
getting what he wants. A new statute on 
agricultural co-operatives was approved at 
the end of April. Its aim was to tighten 
the regulations governing co-operatives, 
to wipe out such “ capitalist ” abuses as 
parcelling out land to members’ families 
in return for produce, and to warn officials 
against undemocratic behaviour. In 
August a nationwide campaign to publi¬ 
cise the statute was launched by Ho Chi 
Minh. According to an American analyst 


, in Saigon, it is M the greatest comprehen¬ 
sive campaign ever waged by North 
Vietnam. Its importance to Hanoi can 
be judged by a comment in the army 
newspaper, which stated with military 
bluntness that if 'the co-operatives observe 
the statute they will grow strong and if 
they do not they will become weak and 
may even disintegrate.” 

A secondary campaign, criticising slack 
industrial discipline, perhaps provides 
more evidence that a hardliner like 
Truong Chinh is making his wishes felt. 
Since Ho’s death, Truong Chinh, whose 
role has always been that of backroom 
theoretician, has become more and more 
visible, presiding at meetings and visiting 
co-operatives. He also paid a call on the 
office of Hanoi’s glossy magazine for 
foreign consumption, Vietnam pictorial, 
and advised the editorial staff to pay less 
attention to the war in the south and more 
to depicting socialist progress in the north. 
Truong Chinh’s strategy of a cheaper war 
also seems to have prevailed during the 
past year. Le Duan’s policy had its day 
in the Tet offensive of 1968. Since 
February 1969 the Vietcong have settled 
for a lower level of military activity. 

The fact that several of his policies 
have been adopted is still no guarantee 
that Truong Chinh is now top man in the 
politburo. Strategic flexibility has always 
been the mainstay of Hanoi’s policy and 
presumably decisions are taken after 
much talk in which one faction—for 
example, Le Duan’s after the 1968 Tet 
offensive—could be convinced by events 
that it was time to try new tactics. A 
dispute over policy is not necessarily a 
struggle for leadership. If the situation 
in South Vietnam seems ripe for a new 
offensive—if the Vietnamisation pro¬ 
gramme is too tempting a target for Hanoi 
to resist—a return to large-scale battles 
will not necessarily mean that Truong 
Chinh’s position has been weakened or 
even that he disagrees with the new policy. 

Nor is a hard line on agricultural and 
industrial questions proof of Truong 
Chinh’s pre-eminence. Once again this 
year the weather has been cruel to North 
Vietnam. Forest fires, a drought and 
floods have succeeded one another and 
the important autumn harvest does not 
look promising. At some point, and soon, 
Hanoi has got to solve its food problems 
or be perpetually dependent on supplies 
from the Soviet Union and China. 

If a strict marxist-leninist line and 
ideological persuasion fail to boost produc¬ 
tion—and there are rigns that the agri¬ 
cultural campaign is in difficulties—Le 
Duan and economic pragmatism may 
make a comeback. Le Duan is by no 
means out of the picture. At the end of 
October Hanoi radio broadcast a speech 
he made to party officials in Haiphong in 
which he referred to differences of opinion 
between comrades and said that ope 
person could not be allowed to dictate to 
the rest. His remarks were abridged, but 
he is dearly still able to get his views 
across. While this is so, any speculation 
about Ho’s successor is as much a guessing 
game as it always was. 
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American Survey 


No quick cure for violence 

Washington , DC 


Voices call at diminishing intervals for 
a reordering of the national priorities as 
the first condition of stemming the tide 
of violence and crime in the United States. 
The latest voice, that of the' National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence, headed by Dr Milton 
Eisenhower, a brother of the late Presi¬ 
dent, is bolder, more uigent and more 
sombre in its warnings than those that 
went before, but its theme does follow 
a by now established tradition. None of 
the earlier warnings has led to much more 
than inconclusive tinkering ^rid the 
symptoms of disturbance in American 
society have gone on multiplying. Yet the 
belief persists that the warnings are more 
than a waste of breath and the hope 
survives that their repetition, by its cum¬ 
ulative effect, will eventually induce 
America to put its domestic tasks first. 

As one example, when President John¬ 
son appointed a commission to study 
crime in the District of Columbia, it told 
him in 1966 that what was needed went 
far beyond the obvious necessities of 
reinforcing the police and improving the 
judicial and correctional systems. It 
explored the “ glaring deficiencies in com¬ 
munity life which incline people toward 
crime and delinquency ” and urged the 
Administration to do something about 
unemployment, inadequate schools, bad 
housing, capricious rules on welfare (pub¬ 
lic assistance) and insufficient health 
services administered on antiquated 
principles. Three years later, with the 
exception of one arbitrary and moralistic 
welfare rule dropped by court order, one 
can only observe that the deficiencies 
complained of then have gone uncorrected 
and have grown, if anything, worse. 

Crime, much of it violent, flourishes 
merrily in the national capital, as the 
latest reports issued last week by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation show 
vividly. One can never tell precisdy how 
much of an apparent increase in crime is 
really the product of fuller reporting : that 
a great many rapes, robberies and larcenies 
go unreported is beyond doubt. But com¬ 
mon observation confirms that the trend 
of the statistics is also a trend in fact. 
In the first nine months of this year the 
FBI figures show an increase in all types 


of reported crime in Washington of 25 
per cent, compared with a national 
increase of 11 per cent in urban areas. 
Inevitably the figures omit a fair amount 
of miscellaneous mayhem : thus, one hears 
more often of school children being beaten 
up than one used to. 

President Nixon has been placed in an 
embarrassment of almost a personal kind 
by the complaints of foreign embassies, 
especially those housed in the stately old 
part of town on upper 16th Street NW, 
now largely a black ghetto with diplomatic 
islands, about robberies with violence 
against their staffs, from ambassadors 
downwards. Last week Mr Nixon did 
something about it, asking Congress for 
funds to expand the White House police 
force, to relieve the over-stretched District 
of Columbia police from the task of pro¬ 
tecting foreign embassies. 

In addition to his inquiry into crime in 
the capital President Johnson established 
a National Commission on Law Enforce¬ 
ment and Administration of Justice. When 
that commission reported in 1967 it dis¬ 
claimed any competence to prescribe 
policies for social reform. However, it did 
declare that one great step towards reduc¬ 
ing crime would be to reduce “ poverty, 
discrimination, ignorance, disease and 
urban blight and the anger, cynicism or 
despair those conditions can inspire ” and 
it listed the familiar fields in which action 
was needed: housing, education, civil 
rights, unemployment, welfare, health. 
While it was sitting President Johnson 
appointed yet another commission to look 
into the causes of the big Negro riots 
which culminated at Detroit and Newark 
in the summer of 1967. The Kemer Com¬ 
mission found in March, 1968, that the 
riots were not the fruit of any conspiracy. 
It put the blame for them on white racism 
and inadequate social policies and it 
pressed for a huge spending programme. 

Three months after the Kerner Com¬ 
mission published its report Senator 
Robert Kennedy was fatally shot in Los 
Angeles. While he was dying President 
Johnson asked Dr Milton Eisenhower, a 
retired president of Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity and an enlightened Republican, to 
preside over yet another inquiry, this time 
into the causes and prevention of violence. 



Eisenhowar puts America first 


Dr Eisenhower’s commission disbanded 
last weekend upon issuing its report. Its 
members, if one looks at their past records 
one by one, are on balance a fairly con¬ 
servative bunch. How Dr Eisenhower and 
his staff director, Mr Lloyd Cutler, have 
done it one does not know, but Dr 
Eisenhower says that every member read 
and approved (with the exception of the 
relatively minor dissenting opinions that 
are included) every line of the report. 
They agreed upon the most emphatic 
warning yet uttered by an authoritative 
body that the country's social maladies 
have become a graver danger to it than 
any existing external dangers to the 
national security. 

Many are the forms of violence lately 
in fashion and many its causes. John 
Kennedy the President, Robert Kennedy 
the presidential candidate, Malcolm X 
and Martin Luther King the Negro 
leaders, are assassinated and no connection 
or similarity of cause between these events 
is visible. Masses of Negroes go on the 
rampage in the big cities in one year, 
looting the shops which they need in their 
own daily lives and burning down their 
own neighbourhoods. In another year 
(1969, in particular) this form of mass 
violence goes out of fashion but this does 
not mean that violence diminishes 
altogether; it is, rather, dispersed so 
widely in countless little incidents that 
it ceases to be news. Some far-out black 
groups, make a fetish of firearms and a 
cult of hating the white man, but in 
practice their aggression is more often 
directed against moderate black leaders 
than against whites. 

Sometimes the police over-react to a 
danger whether real or not, as they seem 
to have been doing against the Black 
Panthers in a number of cities recently. 
As a result the Panthers are complaining 
that police departments in different parts 
of the country have joined in a campaign 
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to exterminate them. There is enough 
plausibility in the allegation for a group 
of highly respectable people in New York 
to have set up a citizens’ commission of 
inquiry into it this week. 

Some violence can be called racial 
in that it expresses the rejection by one 
lace of what it conceives to be the 
authoiity of the other, or that it is actual 
inter-racial warfaie : black rioters do most 
of the first and white racists most of the 
second. Hut how to put the Sharon Tate 
murders (Hollywood f fills, last August) 
into a category' defies comprehension. The 
five people in the Polanski-Tate house 
were shot and stabbed to death utterly 
pointlessly, it seems, and those accused 
of the crime are a band of disoriented 
young people, four girls and a man, said 
to have been carrying out the orders of 
a demented young misfit. All were living 
in a weird kind of commune. Drugs 
played a pait in their lives for what that 
is worth as an explanation ; the leader 
had a hopeles family background and had 
spent 17 of his 33 years in what are 
ironically called correctional institutions. 
One can put the blame where one chooses. 

Like its predecessors, the Eisenhower 
Commission has a wide lange of recom¬ 
mendations to make. Once again, it 
advocates more serious contiols by federal 
and state governments on the possession 
of firearms, together with a campaign to 
get people to understand, in effect, that 
pistols and rifles are dangerous. The 
trouble here is that the more violent 
crime there is, the more people turn then 
thoughts to weapons: the commission pro¬ 
poses that an effort be made to develop 
“ a non-lethal weapon.” The television 
industry is asked to exercise self-restraint 
so as to limit the amount of violence in 
its programmes. Steps, including the vote 
at 18, are suggested to win back the lost 
confidence of the young in the country's 
institutions, together with improvements 
in the judicial and law enforcement 
systems to reduce the sense of injustice 
which is widespread among the poor and 
the minority races. More .should be learnt 
about the use of marijuana and in the 
meantime the law should treat its use 
more mildly than it treats other drug 
offences. There should be more policemen 
and more of them should patrol on foot. 

The essential stress, however, is placed 
upon a social programme that, once 
embarked upon, will admittedly be 
enormously costly and take a generation 
to bear full fruit. Without being specific, 
the commission talks of an extra expen¬ 
diture on welfare of about $20 billion a 
year “ as an initial goal.” But it is 
addressing itself at this point to an 
Administration that has placed the curbing 
of inflation first among its domestic 
objectives, and that is also burdened with 
a costly foreign war. Dr Eisenhower 
admits that it is expect President 

Nixon to embaoram a huge spending 
prograriftie at 'TjjBlie until inflation is 
undexJO>ntrol a^dfthe war is pver. 

WSen v that hadpens—and again, only 
as a first step—^the commission wants to 


see the relationship of the federal govern¬ 
ment's defence spending to its domestic 
spending approximately reversed. That is, 
instead of spending about $80 billion on 
defence and $bo billion on general 
domestic welfare (including social security) 
as ii did roughly last year, the federal 
government ought to spend $80 billion a 
year, and more as the gross national 
product rises, on social programmes for 
the general welfare, while the annual 
defence budget should be brought down 
and then kept level at the equivalent of 
$65 billion at current prices. The argu¬ 
ment is good, but in political practice 
a third claimant on the public purse has 
been showing its strength in the debates 
on the tax Bill this month : the demand 
for tax relief. Thus the outcome, as well 
as being distant, is problematical. 


Nixon's peace? 


From the President’s press conference last 
week and his broadcast this one, it is clear 
that he is confident that he is winning the 
V ietnam war at home, whatever the out¬ 
come in south-east Asia. The major factor 
m Mr Nixon’s effective mobilisation of 
his “ silent majority ” is his sustained 
withdrawal of troops fiom Vietnam and 
the equally sustained reduction in the 
calling up of young conscripts which this 
makes possible. He has apparently suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing most Americans 
that the gradual shifting of the 
burden of fighting to the South Vietna¬ 
mese themselves can be continued even if 
North Vietnam mounts an offensive again 
after Christmas. So telegrams, letters and 
petitions pour into the White House by, 
the million praising the President’s plans 
for bringing the war to an “honourable 
conclusion ” ; his support in the public 
opinion polls rockets up ; and the young 
people who organised the autumn’s 
impressive protests in favour of peace have 
decided, wisely, “ to take the moratorium 
home for Christmas ” and lay the ground¬ 
work quietly for local efforts on behalf of 
peace candidates in the 1970 elections. 

President Nixon is particularly appre¬ 
ciative of the resolution in support of his 
programme for achieving a “ just peace ” 
passed earlier this month in the House of 
Representatives by an overwhelming bi¬ 
partisan majority. A number of those who 
made up that majority, however, feel that 
they were “ railroaded ” into voting for 
something with doubtful implications, 
since little debate and no amendments 
were allowed on the floor. Some Congress¬ 
men fear that later the resolution may be 
interpreted as approving the fighting, as 
well as the negotiating, in Vietnam ; if so, 
they would be in* trouble with anti-war 
constituents. Some also fear that the 
resolution could be broadened rater by tfie 
President to claim congressional endorse¬ 
ment for further involvement in south-east 
Asia. To these Congressmen the resolution 
smells of the Tonkin Gulf resolution 



pushed through in 1964 in much, the 
same way, which President Johnson then 
made the basis of the subsequent escala¬ 
tion of military operations in Vietnam. 

Now, however, there is a proposal in 
the Senate, approved by the leaders of 
both parties there, to repeal not only the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution but the whole 
series of similar resolutions, giving the 
President “ blank cheques ” to use Ameri¬ 
can militarv power in Taiwan, the Mid¬ 
dle East and Cuba : since 1955 these have 
enabled successive Presidents to intervene 
abroad without seeking the advice-which 
the Senate is constitutionally supposed to 
provide. A freshman Republican Senator, 
Mr Mathias of Maryland, is responsible 
for the move which would restore to 
Congress its positive part in determining 
whether Amei ica's aimed forces should be 
used in oilier countries. In the opinion of 
the Washington Post, Mr Mathias's 
initiative may become “one of the most 
momentous” actions of this Congress. 

Meanwhile this week, without waiting 
for Mr Mathias, the Senate has asserted 
its prerogatives in foreign policy by adding 
an amendment to the defence appropria¬ 
tions Bill forbidding the use of any of the 
funds in it to send American combat 
troops to Laos or Thailand. Senators have 
been trying to establish for some time 
exactly what the Americans are in fact 
doing in these countries and have felt very 
frustrated by the Administration’s insis¬ 
tence on secrecy. The present amendment 
will probably be dropped before the final 
version of the Bill is agreed but mean¬ 
while the President, determined to keep 
the euphoria going, welcomed the prohi¬ 
bition as an endorsement of what he was 
in fact doing in south-east Asia. 


Garden state's 
pests 


Little New Jersey, the “ garden state,” 
has the reputation of harbouring ope- of 
the biggest criminal operations in the 
country. It provided a haven for gangsters 
driven out / of neighbouring New York 
during the 1940s and 1950s and they 
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pioneering 
the Aquitaine way 

(successfully) 

We come from Lacq - just a small town in southern France - 
but in twenty years we have gone a long way. 

Throughout our spectacular development, we have followed 
two guidelines : diversification and pioneering. 

We had bigger plans than just becoming the leading French group 

in the petrochemistry field. We had worldwide 

ambitions and we thought we had the means to achieve them. 

We started exploring throughout the world, looking for oil 
and gas and finding it sometimes in places that didn't seem 
promising to others. But we like it the hard way. 

And we usually manage to do it the Aquitaine way : successfully. 

Aquitaine Company of Canada is an emphatic 
example of this philosophy. 

In November 1968 and June 1969, after less than five years 
as a wholly-owned subsidiary of Soctetl Nationale 
des Pltroles d'Aquitaine (the parent company of the Aquitaine 
Group) ACC invited public participation and successfully 
placed in two steps 3,300,000 shares, representing 17.6% 
of its equity capital, in Canada. 

At year end the shares were listed in the industrial section 
of the Toronto and Montreal stock exchanges, 
and were recently quoted for (he first time at the American 
Stock Exchange in New York. 

The share listed on the Toronto stock exchange for the first issue 
at an offer price of Can $ 14.25 has been sold at Can $ 25.5 
for the 2nd issue on June 5th. 

This reflects ACC’s firm establishment and its bright prospects. 

In 1968, its net income exceeded Can 9 5,012,000 

(an increase of some Can $ 1,467,000 over 1967) and cash flow 

amounted to Can $ 6,250,478 (an increase of Can $ 2,074,444). 

This is but an example of our worldwide activity. 

In 1968 we explored over 288,000,000, acres in about 20 countries. 

The consolidated sales of the Aquitaine Group amounted 
to US $ 265,200,000, an increase of 6.5 % despite 
the turmoil of May and June. 

Foreign revenues amounted to 36 % of the figure 

(compared with 33 % in 1967). £ \ 

In 1968 our capital expenditure has been over \ 

US $ 146,000,000, almost 1/3 more than in 1967. 1 

Much of it, US $ 110,000,000, I 

was devoted to exploration. > ■/ 


Some people think we are just lucky. 

We keep working and travelling far to find our luck. 

AQUITAINE : Tour Aquitaine - 92-Courbevoie - FRANCE 
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All these debentures having been sold outside the United States, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 


December 17 , 1969 


$7,500,000 

Carrier Overseas Finance Corporation 


6 % Convertible Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures due 1989 


Convertible on and after July SI, 11170 into Common Stock of, and Guaranteed (on a 
subordinated basis) as to Payment ol Principal, Premium, if any, Interest and Sinking Fund by 


Carrier Corporation 


Drexel Harkiman Ripley 

INCORPORATED 


Kredietbank S. A. luxembourgeoise 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Bank Mees & Hope N.V. 


Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 


Banque Lambert S.C.S. 


Banque Nationale de Paris 


Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet 


Banque Rothschild 


Banque de Suez et de l’Union des Mines 


Commerzbank 

AKTIENGE8ELL8CHAFT 


CrEdit Commercial de France S.A. 


Credit Lyonnais 
Guinness Mahon & Co. 

LIMITED 


Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 

LIMITED 

Hill Samuel & Co. 

LIMITED 


Dresdner Bank 

AXTIENOESELLSCHAPT 


Robert Fleming & Co. 

LIMITED 


Investors Bank Luxembourg S.A. 


Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Samuel Montagu a Co. Morgan a Cie International S.A. 

LIMITED LIMITED 

Morgan Grenfell a Co. Pierson , Heldring a Pierson N. M. Rothschild a Sons 

LIMITED 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg a Co. SociEtE GEnErale Strauss, Turnbull a Co. 

LIMITED 

SVENSKA HANDELSRANKEN SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) VICKERS, DA COSTA a Co. (BAHAMAS) 

LIMITED 


N. M. Rothschild a Sons 
Strauss, Turnbull a Co. 


S. G. Warburg a Co. < 

LIMITED 


Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 


White, Weld a Co. 

LIMITED 
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Addonizio on the way to say nothing 


found, to their delight, that it was not 
difficult to bring pressure on judges and 
prosecutors ; in New Jersey these officials 
are elected and very often owe their jobs 
to local political bosses who c^n them¬ 
selves be got at. Even the Governor finds 
it hard and unprofitable to intervene. 

Last year when the head of a state 
investigation into organised crime charged 
that the “ syndicate ” had infiltrated every 
facet of life in New Jersey, he lost his job. 
Now four major investigations are going 
on, one by the United States Attorney for 
the state, Mr Lacey, three others by 
various state bodies. Already two state 
judges have been suspended from office, 
one of them charged with trying to bribe 
a prosecutor to let off a man who 
allegedly had connections with the Mafia. 
On Monday the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation rounded up 55 people 
charged with illegal gambling activities, 
including Mr Simon (“ Sam the plum¬ 
ber ”) De Gavalcante, said to be the 
Mafioso in charge of gambling in Eliza¬ 
beth, New Jersey. Illegal gambling in the 
northern part of the state alone is said 
to bring in about $50 million a year. On 
Wednesday the Mayor of Newark, Mr 
Addonizio, and eight other present, or 
former officials were indicted on charges 
of extortion and income tax violations. 

This round-up was predicted a week 
earlier by the Attorney-General, Mr Mit¬ 
chell, who, like his wife, sometimes lets his 
enthusiasm run away with him. Mr 
Mitchell, in a euphoric mood, told a group 
of investment bankers meeting in Florida 
that within ten days there would be a 
“ massive indictment ” of gamblers and 
public officials in an unnamed state, later 
identified as New / Jersey. This raised eye¬ 
brows (it is not usual for <the Attorney- 
General to anticipate what a grand jury 
will do) but he clearly went too far when 
he added that “ a great proportion of the 
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Federal Internal Revenue Service [in the 
state] was controlled by organised gam** 
bling syndicates.” Mr Mitchell had to eat 
humble pie two days later in a statement 
expressing complete confidence in the 
“ vast majority of the IRS employees in 
the Newark district. 

The state inquiry into the fearful 
Newark riot of 1967 reported a wide¬ 
spread belief in the city, particularly on 
the part of the black majority, that 
“ everything in Newark is for sale.” A 
county jury which went to work last year 
saw its indictment of Newark’s police 
chief dismissed, but it lias amassed a 
tremendous amount of evidence about 
crime and . corruption which, in an 
unusual act of co-operation, it is turning 
over to the federal inquisitors. So far they 
are concentrating upon relations between 
public officials in Newark and suppliers of 
goods to the city who may have been con¬ 
trolled by the Mafia. The Mayor caused 
a sensation by refusing to testify, on the 
ground that he might incriminate him¬ 
self. 

Some sophisticated observers doubt 
whether New Jersey’s crime is really much 
worse than that in other states with a 
better record of law enforcement ; they 
say it is simply more open and old- 
fashioned. Be that as it may, the revela¬ 
tions should help the progress of a fierce 
new Senate Bill directed at organised 
crime which would broaden the powers 
of federal grand juries, make it easier to 
force witnesses to testify, authorise harsh 
sentences for “ organised ” criminals and 
turn the anti-trust laws against those who 
invest the proceeds of crime in legitimate 
businesses. 


Rights set back 


By pleading with wavering Republicans 
that his own prestige was at stake, Mr 
Nixon has succeeded in scuttling the 
Voting Rights Act in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. The vote was exceedingly close, 
208- to 203, but the South is in no mood 
to complain. The Administration, for its 
part, now hopes that many Southerners 
who followed Mr George Wallace’s racist 
will-o’-the wisp in 1968 will march under 
the Nixon banner in 1972. The bitterness 
of even the mildest Negro leaders is al¬ 
most (not quite) inexpressible. The head 
of the National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Coloured People said: 
“ The Ku Kiux Klan was on the floor of 
the House today.” This is the first time 
the House has voted against Negro rights 
since civil rights legislation began to come 
before it. 

The Voting Rights Act was adopted in 
1965 precisely because earlier legislation, 
which relied on individual blacks seeking 
redress in the courts, had proved slow and 
ineffective in guaranteeing the Negroes’ 
right to vote in the South. Spurred on by 
the bloody clash at Selma, Alabama, 
Congress decided to ban literacy tests, 
an instrument of disfranchisement, in the 
seven most discriminatory southern states. 
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To prevent these states from substituting 
for the tests new ^nd ingenious devices 
to keep Negroes from the polls, it was 
laid down that any change in their laws 
on voting could not go into effect until 
they were approved in Washington. The 
result is that nearly 900,000 more Negroes 
are registered to vote today in these 
states than was the case in 1965. 

The Act expires in August and the 
Attorney-General, Mr Mitchell, and the 
Department of Justice proposed that, 
instead of simply extending it for another 
five years, the legislation should be made 
more “ comprehensive.” Literacy tests 
would be banned not only in the South 
but in the eight non-southern states which 
have them—an act which Mr Ramsey 
Clark, Mr Johnson’s last Attorney- 
General, compared to banning the theft 
of snowmobiles in Florida. Worse, new 
voting legislation passed by the southern 
states would go into effect immediately ; 
if the Department of Justice decided that 
the law was discriminatory, it could seek 
relief in the courts—something which 
might take years to obtain. 

The Senate will not consider the voting 
rights Bill until next spring but already 
supporters of Negro rights, like Senator 
Scott of Pennsylvania, the Republican 
leader, are moving to repair the damage. 
He proposes that the existing law should 
be extended, but that the regional sting, 
which the South resents, should be drawn 
by banning literacy tests for voting wher¬ 
ever they exist. Already the Senate has 
rebuffed efforts in the House to deprive 
the Administration of its chief weapon in 
the battle over racial segregation in the 
schools—the power to withhold federal 
funds from recalcitrant districts—and to 
legalise so-called “ freedom of choice ” 
plans which in reality perpetuate the 
colour bar. 

Compared with his forceful lead over 
voting rights, the President has been posi¬ 
tively languid in his defence of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (which wages 
the so-called war on poverty). Toward the 
end, he seemed positively to be inviting a 
compromise with the southern Democrats, 



" You’ve Done Such A Good Job, We're 
Taking You Off Thu Beat" 
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conservative Republicans and the unpre¬ 
dictable Mrs Green of Oregon, who were 
determined to gut the programme by 
turning it over to the states. Astonishingly, 
they were soundly rebuffed last week ; 
enough House Republicans rallied to 
OEO’s cause to save the day. Some 
responded to the pressure from the cities ; 
others, it is said, were reluctant to deal the 
Negroes a second blow. And the conser¬ 
vative coalition, fresh from its Victory on 
the Voting Rights Act, was so confident 
that some of its members failed to vote. 


Into 1970 


The Republican party is looking ahead 
to the 1970 elections as the time for 
consolidating the Nixon victory. Republi¬ 
cans know that they have little hope of 
gaining a majority in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives which the Democrats now 
rule by 245 votes to 189. But they see a 
real chance of winning control of the 
Senate and a still larger share of the 
50 State Governorships than the 32 that 
they already have. Only nine of the 
Republicans’ Senate seats will be up for 
election next November, along with 25 
Democratic ones. Ihe Republicans need 
seven additional Senators to come up 
even with the Democrats ; then Vice 
President Agnew could tip the balance 
for his party. In the marginal seats, 
especially where incumbents are retiring, 
as in Ohio, plenty of hats are blowing 
about the ring already. 

In New York, Democrats face an 
embarrassment of candidates for both the 
Senate seat and the state house, both now 
held by Republicans. There was one lead¬ 
ing contender for both of the nominations 
whom private polls had said could defeat 
either Governor Rockefeller or Senator 
Charles Goodell. He was Mr Arthur Gold¬ 
berg, former Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court and Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Mr Goldberg had been 
under pressure from local politicians for 
a long time to commit himself to one 
race or the other, preferably the 
Governorship, where a strong man was 
needed to fight Mr Rockefeller. Mr 
Goldberg himself was thought to prefer 
the Senate. But last week, just as he was 
expected to announce his choice, he 
withdrew firmly and unequivocally from 
both contests. Now the 11 reform Demo¬ 
crats,” who had attacked him as a crea¬ 
ture of the party bosses, are being blamed. 

While several New York county chair¬ 
men are launching a draft Goldberg 
movement, some 20 other local Democrats 
are preparing to jump in where Mr 
Goldberg left off. A number of them have 
already: Mr Paul O'Dwyer, who lost 
to Senator Javits last year by a record 
amount, says he will try again ; Mr 
Eugene Nickerson, the Nassau county 
executive who has failed in several bids 
for several offices, says he will run for 
Governor ; so wi& jjfr Howard Samuels, 
the millionaire indnjfrialist who tried for 


the Lieutenant Governorship in 1966. 
Better known Democrats who will prob¬ 
ably declare themselves formally before 
long include Mr Theodore Sorenson, 
President Kennedy’s former aide who 
wants to be Senator and Mr Stephen 
Smith, President Kennedy’s brother-in- 
law. 

Governor Rockefeller took advantage 
of the Democrats’ confusion to attempt 
to rally fellow Republicans around a 
single nominee for the Senate, the incum¬ 
bent, Mr Charles Goodell. Senator 
Goodell was a conservative Congressman 
from western New York before the 
Governor selected him to fill the late 
Robert Kennedy’s seat last year. Aware 
that only a liberal Republican can carry 
New York State, Mr Goodell has since 
swung left of Mr Rockefeller on many 
issues including opposition to the war in 
Vietnam and support for Mayor Lindsay 
of New York City. But the Governor 
assured sceptical county leaders that any 
attempt to dump Mr Goodell would put 
the Republicans in the same boat as the 
Democrats. The point is likely to be 
taken. 


Enriching the arts 


This has been a year of crisis for the 
arts, with local governments and private 
contributors cutting down on their sub¬ 
sidies, with the elaborate new cultural 
centres in New York, Atlanta and Los 
Angeles facing disastrous financial difficul¬ 
ties, with operas and symphony concerts 
involved in labour troubles. But 1969 is 
ending with a gleam of hope for the arts 
—a recognition of their problems and a 
promise of more support from the federal 
government, something which was hardly 
expected from a Republican Administra¬ 
tion at a time of severe financial 
stringency. Just as paradoxically much of 
the current embarrassment ot the arts 
stems from the expansion stimulated by 
the then new Democratic Administration 
at the beginning of the decade. 

President Johnson got Congress to set 
up the National Foundation for the Arts 
and Humanities, the first time that the 
federal government had involved itself 
directly in such activities, when he was 
trying to gather some of President 
Kennedy's cultural aura round himself. 
But Mr Johnson soon turned against the 
intellectual establishment and Congress 
was allowed to leave the new agency 
almost penniless. By comparison Mr 
Nixon seems lavish, although he is asking 
for only $20 million a year for the arts 
(and the same for the humanities), with 
another three years of life for the Founda¬ 
tion. Government spending on this scale 
is certainly far too small to discourage 
private contributions, one of the great 
arguments against federal money for art 
(although they may be discouraged by the 
tax Bill with which Congress is now strug¬ 
gling). In fact, by insisting on matching 
Funds from state and private sources t he 
federal subsidies have generated additional 



Nancy Hanks: raady to woo Congrass 


financial support. 

Miss Nancy Hanks, Mr Nixon’s 
dynamic and experienced new chairman 
on the arts side of the Foundation, is 
confident that Congress can be pressured 
into approving the new appropriation. She 
will have the help both of the arts councils 
that have now been set up in every state 
and of the influential Republicans whp are 
the leading patrons of the arts. In the 
past conservative legislators have objected 
to some of the imaginative—over-imagin¬ 
ative, in their view—projects sponsored 
by the arts agency and to its involvement 
in activities which did not seem suitable 
for the federal government. Mr Michael 
Straight, Miss Hanks’s deputy, feels that 
some at least of these criticisms were justi¬ 
fied and that the objectives of the agency 
have not been considered carefully 
enough. So the new management has 
openings for enlisting Congress’s 
sympathy, especially as both the President 
and Miss Hanks emphasise the way in 
which federal money has been, and will 
be, used to spread over the country the 
participation in the arts that was once 
concentrated in a few large cities. 

The President also emphasised the con¬ 
tribution made by the arts to enhancing 
the quality of life, particularly for young 
people, a popular idea at present. Indeed, 
the effort to broaden cultural opportunities 
for the underprivileged is one reason why 
a financial crisis has developed in the arts. 
Another reason is -that, while interest in 
them has expanded, the costs of pre¬ 
senting them have expanded even faster, 
largely because the arts do not lend them¬ 
selves to economies through mechanisa¬ 
tion. In the past five years attendances 
at museums have almost doubled and at 
professional performances—theatres, con¬ 
certs and so on—they have almost tripled. 
Five years ago these performances, 
estimates Miss Hanks, cost $60 million ; 
this year orchestras alone came to $85 
million and the total cost of the perform¬ 
ing arts was $207 million. Much of this is 
due to increased wages ; the settlement. 
that has just ended the bitter dispute 
that closed New York's Metropolitan 
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Opera for two and a half months will, 
it is said, almost double the expected 
deficit of $3.5 million a year. Moreover 
rich subscribers do not take kindly to 
being asked to subsidise wages, especially 
when they feel that trade union regula¬ 
tions prevent the work being done as 
efficiently as it might be. 

Nasty medicine 

New York State has just lost a round in 
its battle to curb the runaway costs of 
medical care, which are driving up pre¬ 
miums for private health insurance and 
bleeding the state treasury. Last spring 
the State Legislature decided that for the 
remainder of 1969 reimbursements to hos¬ 
pitals under the Medicaid programme of 
assistance to the needy were to be cut 
back to the levels of 1967. In vain the 
voluntary hospitals (private but non- 
profit-making) pleaded that they would 
have to shut up shop shortly if they were 
paid less than the actual cost of treating 
the poor. But now a federal court has 
found that the freeze violates the federal 
Social Security law ; this requires full 
reimbursement of the hospitals’ actual 
costs. New York must now pay them a 
retrospective $24 million—and hope that 
its new scheme for controlling hospital 
costs, which comes into effect onjartuary 
1 st, will fare better. 

The federal government, which is 
bound to provide from 50 per cent to 83 
per cent of the cost of Medicaid schemes 
which the states establish, is also deeply 
troubled ; an official of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare com¬ 
plains : “ Medicaid eats up all our money.” 
If poor people, long neglected, were at 
last getting adequate care, the cost would 
not matter so much. But Mr John Gardner 
who, as a former secretary of HEW, 
guided Medicaid and its companion Medi¬ 
care (hospital insurance for the elderly) 
through Congress, said recently that much 
of the $53 billion a year which the 
country now spends altogether on health 
was simply wasted, since the two pro¬ 
grammes did little to increase the avail¬ 
ability of health care. 

A committee appointed last year by 
HEW to examine the Medicaid pro¬ 
gramme, after revelations of many abuses, 
says flatly that Medicaid and Medicare are 
reinforcing the inadequacies of the pre¬ 
sent system, which is based on fees for 
services ; it is also distressed by the 
“ callous and undignified treatment ” 
accorded to many Medicaid patients. In 
an interim report it urges that a propor¬ 
tion of the Medicaid money be used to 
provide additional health services through 
neighbourhood centres and group medical 
trusts and also to give greater financial 
rewards to states which encourage inno¬ 
vations. None of, this made welcome read¬ 
ing to the American Medical Association 
which recently rejected a similar report 
from a distinguished committee of 
its members and, instead, reaffirmed its 
faith in traditional private practice. 


More and more this year groups of 
liberals have been concluding that what 
is needed is a universal system of health 
insurance, financed by employers, 
employees and the federal government. 
Good health care, well-meaning people 
say, is everyone’s right and any financial 
impediment should be swept aside. Besides, 
the, present patch-work system of finance 


—by the federal, state and local govern¬ 
ments, by non-profit-making groups such 
as Blue Cross and by profit-making 
insurers—is bound to encourage unfair¬ 
ness and inefficiency. No doubt but, as 
Dr Egeberg, America’s top health official, 
asks: “ If we can’t handle Medicaid and 
Medicare, how are we going to handle 
a national system ? ” 


Card it 


Uew York 

At a National Guard training camp in 
New York State last summer soldiers who 
might normally 'survive until the next pay¬ 
day by borrowing small sums from their 
fellows found that they could go, instead, 
to a nearby bank and draw cash against 
their Master Charge credit cards. Bail (or 
a wedding) can be arranged with a card. 
These are just a few examples of how the 
rapid growth of credit cards is affecting 
life styles in the United States. Bank card 
plans continue to outdistance the older, 
entrenched plans such as those of oil 
companies and department stores. In the 
first six months of 1969 credit outstanding 
on bank credit cards climbed 30 per cent 
while total credit outstanding under oil 
company cards rose by only 8 per cent and 
under department store plans by less than 
3 per cent. Meantime consumer credit 
outstanding through nationwide “ travel and 
entertainment ” cards (mainly American 
Express and Diners Club) remained latgely 
unchanged at only $100 million. The big 
impetus to the bank credit card movement 
in the past year or so has been the 
continued development of two nationwide 
interchange systems (BankAmcricard and 
Interbank’s Master Charge). Most of the 
700 or so banks that issue their own cards 
and another 5,500 that serve as agents for 
them are affiliated with one or the other 
of these clearing systems. 

The mailing of unsolicited credit cards 
continues to be the principal method used 
by banks to inaugurate new cards in spite 
of the threat of legislation to curb it. 
Congressmen fear that unasked-for cards 
may tempt some people to spend more 
than they can afford and that cards may 
be lost or stolen in the mails and be used 
to run up large bills. Recently a con¬ 
gressional committee considering restrictive 
legislation was told that the criminal 
underworld quotes a price of $100 for a 
stolen credit card. But the number of 
complaints appears to be diminishing and 
the Bill’s chances of passing are not good. 

Most banks now sending out cards have 


modified their procedures to avoid dif- 
- ficulties such as those experienced by the 
Chicago banks in 1966 and 1967—usually 
cited as the horrible example. The highly 
competitive Chicago banks posted millions 
of cards in a brief period of time not only 
to their own customers but also to people 
whose names appeared on subscription 
lists obtained from sources outside the 
bank. Many customers of the banks 
received* several duplicate cards, corres¬ 
ponding to the number of different services 
of the bank that they made use of, such 
as current, savings, loan and trust accounts. 
In the confusion, many cards were lost, or 
stolen and most of the banks had to write 
off sizeable losses. 

Last summer, when several large New 
York banks brought out cards, some 3 
million of them were posted in one week 
alone, but only 250 cases of losses or thefts 
of cards were reported. The banks took 
several precautions: they sent only one 
card to a customer and weeded out obvious 
credit risks first. Customers were told in 
advance that they had been selected to 
receive cards unless they gave instructions 
to the contrary (few did). The banks, 
moreover, used no outside subscription lists 
and were particularly discreet in the 
physical handling of the mailings to avoid 
alerting postal thieves. 

Bankers concede that the surest way to 
avert complaints about credit cards would 
be to do away with the unsolicited mailings 
and to require individually signed applica¬ 
tions, as in the case of most other bank 
services. But they continue to support 
mass mailings as the only realistic way of 
persuading enough tradesmen that it is 
worth their while to participate. On this 
point the bankers have received important 
backing from bank regulators. The Federal 
Reserve Board, for example, which under¬ 
took a year-long study of bank credit-card 
operations after the Chicago fiasco, has 
now concluded that unsolicited mailings 
should not be banned. Partly this is because 
of the precautions which the banks now 
are taking. The board argues, in addition, 
that, if such a prohibition were to be 
imposed now, banks already in the field 
would be given an unfair advantage. 
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Announcing three distinguished new columnists— 
beginning at once in Newsweek’s International Editions 



George W Ball, now a New York Investment of U S foreign policy under Presidents Kennedy 

banker, was Under Secretary of State of the U.S and Johnson, he won International respect for 

from 1961 to October 1966 and In 1968 served his Incisiveness of mind and his readiness to 

as U S Ambassador to the United Nations challenge sacred cows 

As one of the principal voices in the formulation 



Zbigniew Brzezinski, director of Columbia Uni- written numerous books and articles covering the 
versify s Research Institute on Communist Affairs, whole spectrum of international politics and Is 
was a member of the Policy Planning Council generally regarded as one of the most original 

of the Department of State under the Johnson thinkers now engaged in the study of foreign 

Administration A graduate of Harvard and a affairs 

former member of its faculty. Dr Brzeztnskl has 



William P Bundy, at present a visiting professor A one-time Assistant Secretary of Defence, 
of political science nt the Massachusetts Mr. Bundy brings to the consideration of mter- 

Instltute of Technology, was Assistant Secretary national affairs a rare combination of strategic 

of State of the U S for East Aslan and Pacific and diplomatic expertise 

Affairs from 1964 to 1969, 

B eginning with the issue of December 15, the and to focus upon news which is of special 

signed opinions of George Ball, Zbigniew relevance to an overseas audience For example, 

Brzezinskl, and William Bundy will appear in a recent Issue of Newsweek U S reported on 

Newsweek International at tri-weekly intervals the 747 iet$ and the new air age their arrival 

Each of the new columnists is an expert on would bring But all International editions added 

international relations — and has played a to this story four columns of exclusive editorial 

significant role in shaping U,S foreign policy material on the 747 — including Interviews with 

Each will provide moaningful appraisals of news airport and airline officials in Europe, the Middle 

of special importance to Newsweek East, and the Far East on the probable worldwide 

International's overseas readers effects of the new aircraft's introduction. 

The implications of a particular event are • The covers of Newsweek International's 

not always the same for Newsweek readers 21 editions are now selected Independently 

in Pittsburgh and Paris. New York and Tokyo from those of Newsweek In the U.S. Often, the 

Much of today s news is global in significance, covers of the Domestic and International 

but geography — and a difference in outlook Editions will be the same But when a news story 

Immeosurably greater than miles or flight time — deserves a priority of attention overseas, that 

still separates nations and men Inevitably, some emphasis will be reffected on Newsweek Inter¬ 

news is of greater immediacy there than here national's cover. Examples- recent International 
The three new columnists are one indication covers hove featured the Apollo 12 Astronauts 
of Newsweek International s continuing concern instead of the conflicting aspects of TV news 
with providing Its readers with an awareness of coverage In the U S , world student reaction 
how America and Americans view the world against contemporary society rather than New 

But there are other indications as well: York s mayoralty campaign; Ho Chi Mjnh In 

_ . , place of the football Jets’ Joe Namoth. 

* International Marketplace, a new column of ' 

business notes. Based on contributions frortt By definition, news Is change. 

Newsweuk bur»aux|ln th. U S. and ov.rs.o,, it T h«j. change In Nswswuuk International's 

IS in effect a global marketing Periscope for f orm at ond features ore not an end to Innovo- 

Internotlonal executives tion, but another step In the direction of pro- 

* The International news section has been , vldlng a multinational audience with a sense of 
expanded, enabling Newsweek'f editors in New their world and tpeir newsweekly of that 
York to examine stories in even greater detail. world. 

Newsweek International 

the world's most quoted international newsweekly 
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Books 


MAIL ORDER PHANTASMAGORIA 

Yesterday's Shopping : The Army & Navx Stores Catalogue t()oy 


Introduced bv Alison Aldburgliam. 

David and Charles. 1282 pages. 8 gns. 

The Armv & Xavy Co-operative Society 
was a verv exclusive shop. Oak officer* 
and non-commissioned officers, theii fami¬ 
lies and fi iends could shop there, and in 
the special notices at the beginning of 
the IQ07 mail order catalogue there are 
complaints 

of persons entering the Stores to make pur¬ 
chases who are not Members, and who are 
not of cleanly appearance and respectably 
rlad. Members will oblige by making their 
own personal purchases, and by not sending 
servants or messengers for them. 

The catalogue must have been of great 
solace to the memsalnbs, and one can 
imagine them awaiting its arrival m Cal¬ 
cutta before departing for Daijeeling to 
^i^iLLse it at leisure. It takes some peru.s- 
irit-fr ■ The general index of goods is 34 
pages long and ranges from Albums, Coon 
Song to Areca Nut Tooth Paste, Hart¬ 
mann’s Accouchement outfit and Sketches, 
Mihtai v, Humorous, ending up with Zani- 
piron’s Fumigating Pastilles and Zematone 
Anti-Asthmatic Cigarettes. This facsimile 
edition of the illustrated catalogue weighs 
6J II). 

I hc insight into the day-to-day life of 
the Edwardian* is fascinating. The I.ow- 
Vacuum Pneumatic Dust Extractor (£5) 
requires a man servant to ciperatc the 
pump and a maidservant to handle 
the carpet sweeping nozzle. The 
“ Tuxuriosum ” Bathing tent, striped, costs 
only Mourning boideied notepapci 

comes m four sizes of border- from Broad 
down to Italian. There is a truly mag- 


BLIPHAHT’S FOOT, 
m Liqueur Stand. 



In pdliuhed bra**. 

Kiom .each £B Vjr 0 

Can alio ba mounted aa Work Bone*, ttfufc 
/Stools, Umbrella Standi, or Flower Standi. 
EitJmatei and sketch** submitted. 


(b gns until December 41st.) 

nificent range for consumers with, foi 
example, nearly a hundred paper knives to 
choose from. Consumer services ate pro¬ 
vided too ; members sending fish to be 
preseived and mounted as trophies were 
requested to mark them “ Immediate ” 
though ready-made trophies were avail¬ 
able—an elephant’s foot as Liqueur Stand 
in polished brass cost only £8 10s, and 
a horse’s hoof candlestick only 53s. Magic 
lanterns had by then reached a high level 
of sophistication, and The Xernst-Paul 
High-Power Electric Projector Lamp 
" hums for several bundled hours without 
requiring attention.” Live entertainment 
could he ordered too, such as Wallah and 
Jarhoo, relatives of the late DAVE CAR- 
SOX of Indian reputation: “These 
Entertainers aie not Natives, hut appear 
exactly as natives of India. The Enter¬ 
tainment is very wonderful and clever.” 
More sober tastes would appreciate 
“ Musicians No 1—Pianist (Lady) about 
4 hours before 11 p.111., os 6d. Within 
to miles of the .stores.” 

HUXLEY ON HUXLEY 

Letters of Aldous Huxley 
Edited by Grover Smith. 

Chatto and Wind us. qtj 2 pages. £3. 

Aldous Huxley’s letters, dating in time 
from 1899 t0 and numbering 943 (a 
little fewer, to he precise, since some 
delectable ones are written by his first 
wife, Maria), make a formidable volume, 
and anyone attempting to assess Huxley 
as a man and a writer on this mass of 
correspondence alone will have an absorb¬ 
ing task on his hands. 

Mr Grover Smith, who has edited the 
volume with a care that, on occasions, 
degenerates into fussiness, may he 
quarrelled with over his statement that 
Huxley’s strength in literature lay in the 
creation of character, but he is certainly 
justified when he states that the letters 
“ form a 'kind of autobiography.” They 
do indeed, and Huxley’s capacity for 
objective judgment—what a pity it is that 
there is only one letter to Orwell who, like 
D. H. Lawrence, is a key figure in any 
estimate of Huxley’s work—helps to keep 
the lines that trace his own development 
firm and legible. The beginning is con¬ 
sistent with the end and the end with the 
beginning, and that will come as a shock 
to the theory that Huxley started out as 
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tire brightest and most sophisticated of 
the young post-1914 war writers and 
finished as a mumbling mystic enveloped 
in drug-laden smoke. 

But then the true Huxley was never 
really either the one or the other. There 
was, undeniably, a brittle, artificial bril¬ 
liance about his early novels—“ they are 
all right, certainly : tremendously accom¬ 
plished, hut in a queer way, I now feel, 
jejune and shallow and off the point,’’ as 
he wrote to Naomi Mitchison about 
“ Those Barren Leaves ”—and he did, 
while living in California in the later 
stages of his life, become fascinated by 
the ethical, religious and social implica¬ 
tions of parapsychology. That does not 
mean, however, that at 26 he was heart¬ 
less and, at 66, gullible. The troubles with 
his eyesight and health and the shift from 
a European to an American (with a win¬ 
dow opening towards the Orient) back¬ 
ground write their own comments on the 
changes in his nature and his beliefs. 

His letter—and it is but one example 
among a multitude of his unfailing cout- 
te>) and consideration—to his father, who 
disapproved of “ Antic Hay,” should, in 
itself, destroy the myth of the iconoclastic 
intellectual, insensitive to the feelings 
of others, while in the later letters, when 
he is verging on dangerous ground, there 
is no dimming of those sharp, perceptive 
senses, no fading of that salutary common 
sense, no waning of his scientific-philo¬ 
sophic enthusiasms or of his powers as 
a political prophet. 

There arc trivialities, of course, but 
the correspondence is not a kind of 
thermometer to be used to determine the 
status of Huxley as a writer. What it does 
is to build up a mosaic of an age and 
a self-portrait of an admirable human 
being endowed with exceptional gifts. And 
yet . . • and yet it is difficult to banish the 
thought that his first volume of short 
stories bore the title “ Limbo.” 


PLUMB RIGHT? 

The Death of the Past 

By J. H. Plumb. 

Macmillan , 153 pages. 35s. 

Children (and nations) tell stories. 
Historians tell history (or try to). What is 
the difference between a country’s story 
and its history r* Professor Plumb gives his 
answer in this little hook of tight, elegant, 
erudite lectures. History is the truth, 
what happened. The storied “ past,” by 
contrast, is a country’s or a people’s family 
album decked out with heraldic, genealo¬ 
gical, radical or ideological myth and 
legend to serve present pride and future 
aspirations. In 1939-45, for instance, 
Churchill was posing his English “^>ast,” 
Tennysonian and Whig, against Hitler’s 
Teutonic “ past.” 

Professor Plumb believes that, because 
historians have become only recently real 
historians, scientific* rational, sceptical and 
properly equipped* truth is now going to 
prevail oyer story : the “ past,’* worn like 
a badge by nations, is going to die or 
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wither away. One wonders. Professor 
Plumb is an uncommon historian. He is 
both a man of the world and a historio¬ 
grapher of the world. He looks for the 
stuff of his argument in the scholarly tradi¬ 
tions of China as well as in the national 
fables of Europe and America. He is right 
that, in his sense, nearly all the historians 
like nearly all the scientists of the world 
have lived in the past century or so. But 
are nations going to wither away ? Will 
they not go on wanting the keepsakes of 
their “ past ’’ and shots-in-thc-arrn of their 
manifest destiny—Soviet Russia as well 
as the unrevolutionised rest of us, the new 
“ nations ” of Africa and Asia as well as 
the old ones ? Can it he that Professor 
Plumb, personally so cool, is too cockijy 
optimistic professionally ? What is the 
truth anyhow, selected from the endless 
flow for the historian of stuff from the 
past ? 

KNOW YOUR SCOTCH 

Scotch Whisky : Its Past and Present 
By David Daiches. 

Andre Deutsch. 168 pages, including 
illustrations, bos. 

Why should academics write so admirably 
about whisky ? Professor R. J. S. 
McDowall, nearly forty years a teacher 
of physiology, found in retirement the 
opportunity (“ with the advice of many 
knowledgeable and discerning friends from 
the Hampstead Golf Club ”) to put 
together two years ago an excellent direc¬ 
tory to the malts and to the blenders, 
full of discriminating judgments among 
them and filled out with an economical 
history of how Scotch came to be. 

Now Professor Daiches has provided 
something a little wider on the social and 
economic history of whisky, tracing its 
development from a cottage and mainly 
illicit industry, since it refused to pay the 
hated English malt tax from the earliest 
days of the eighteenth century, to the 
beginning of legitimacy which the 1823 
Licensing Act made possible. From that 
sprang “ The Glenlivet,” when George 
Smith went straight and, from Glenlivet, 
Andrew Usher’s pioneering blending of 
pot-still malt and patent-still grain 
whiskies. Blends are what the average 
whisky drinker knows, or thinks he knows. 

The bulk of the blended trade in this 
country and across the world is handled 
by Distillers, whose development through 
the successive crises in the whisky business 
(not feast after the first world war) is 
well described by Professor Daiches. But 
there is infinitely more to Scotch than 
conventional and scarcely distinguishable 
blends, even when these are reliably put 
together by DCL or its competitors. If 
the whisky business has suffered from a 
fault in the past few years, has it not 
been in over-emphasis on marketing and 
forgetting the primary importance of 
distilling apd blending ? There is some 
danger in exuberant selling of cheap grain 
and three-year-old malts as* if only the 
alcoholic kick matters and quality and 



The capture of an illicit whisky still 


flavour have nothing to do with whisky. 

The best of the blends must remain 
unmentioned, though a clue has already 
been offered (Professor Daiches once 
foolishly told the senior common room 
at Cornell that Macy’s stocked Mortlach ; 
they didn’t much longer). That is a malt 
and malts are the real experience in Scotch 
whisky, with the loveliest of names, The 
Glenlivet (and all the other hyphenated 
Glenlivets out of, and beyond, “ the 
longest glen in Scotland ”), Glenmorangie 
from Cromarty, the host of Speyside malts 
which now include Cardhu (of which 
Johnny Walker has released enough from 
its captive blending to please many tastes), 
Laphroaig on the Islay seashore, and a 
hundred others. 

Professor Daiches’s own historical and 
liquid research is joined with some good 
colour shots by his son. They must have 
enjoyed the grand tour of the beautiful 
places that put together the barley, water 
and peat from which malt whisky comes. 
The result is a most attractive and authori¬ 
tative book, technically interesting, full of 
colourful characters, and only a wee bit 
too preoccupied, perhaps, with Distillers. 


ANCIENT PALESTINE 

New Atlas of the Bible 

By Jan H. Negenman. Edited by Harold 
H. Rowley. Translated by Hubert Hoskins 
and Richard Beckley. 

Collins. 208 pages, including plates. 

5 8™. 

The earliest recorded mentions of 
Jerusalem, almost a thousand years before 
David made it a capital and Solomon 
built its first temple, are found on 
Egyptian execration pots. To smash a pot 
marked with an enemy's name seemed a 
good way of hurting him to some people 
in those days, and indeed later. The 
Jerusalem thus execrated was not yet 
Jewish, but, a Canaanite dty-sftate, one 
of several destined to be absorbed by the 
illiterate nomad tribes that entered 
Palestine near the end of the second 
millennium BC and, while adopting the 


C^aanitet’ language, , script andiron-age 
skiljtof dtove out their sacred snakes and 
lovi-goddesse*. in the name of a stem 
iconoclastic monotheism^ . \ j 

, How, from then on, the, varied 
of the Bible developed against an ever- 
changing background over another thous¬ 
and years is admirably surveyed in this 
beautiful book. It is sfighdy less, but a 
great deal more, than its title would 
suggest. It includes a number of illumina¬ 
ting maps, but many more photographs, 
in colour and black and white. Although 
most readably written (and well trans¬ 
lated), it is a serious and scholarly work, 
scrupulous in distinguishing history from 
legend ; and the author firmly declines 
to attempt any mapping of the traditional 
route of the Exodus, the deployment of 
the twelve tribes, or the journeyings of 
Jesus around Galilee. On the other hand, 
he gives an enlightening account, making 
full use of the archaeologists’ recent dis¬ 
coveries, of such long-obscure peoples and 
groups as the Hittites or the Essenes, and 
sheds light, for which many a reader may 
be grateful, on causes of common con¬ 
fusion ranging from Daniel to the 
“ Diana ” of the Ephesians. 


POETIC PAINTERS 

Visionary and Dreamer: Two ‘ Poetic 
Painters, Samuel Palmer and Edward 
Burne-Jones 

By David Cecil. 

Constable. 240 pages, illustrated. 63s. 

By calling Samuel Palmer and Edward 
Burne-Jones “ poetic ” painters, Ix>rd 
David Cecil has managed to link together 
two artists who are radically unlike. Both 
were indeed highly responsive to poetry, 
and found in literature inspiration for 
their pictures. Palmer’s genius was 
nourished on the Bible and Milton and 
Virgil ; his acquaintance with William 
Blake was a decisive factor in his develop¬ 
ment. Burne-Jones had Ruskin as his 
prophet and William Morris as friend; 
he prettified the Arthurian legends, Greek 
myths, the Christmas story. In the tale of 
the Sleeping Beauty he found a subject 
that suited him ideally. His art can be 
called poetic in the sense that it does not 
make prosaic statements, but conjures up 
a world of languid and sometimes lovely 
daydreams. Palmer's Shoreham pictures, 
and the later works inspired by Milton, 
are poetic in the sense that they are 
charged with, significance. If ever there 
has been a religious painter, it was 
Samuel Palfner; not an illustrator of 
devotional themes, but one whose pictures 
radiate! blessedhess in'a sacramental way. 
But Burne-Jones's Madonnas and 
Venuses and Psyches and Beggar-Maids 
are undifferentiated, all equally bemused 
and boneless; { The beauty Jie yearned for 
so consciously was noble, pure, unearthly ; 
but the, results of his yearning were extra¬ 
ordinarily inert. Wistfulness is no 
substitute for conviction, nor daydream 
for vision. Lord David Cecil makes this 
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point very clearly ; indeed, it is the crux 
of his book. 

The two brief lives are charmingly done. 
The portrait of Palmer is sympathetic and 
touched with reverence, whereas the 
biographer sometimes makes fun of Burne- 
Jones, though with characteristic gentle¬ 
ness. Palmer was always an eccentric, 
Burne-Jones a social success and by no 
means single-minded. The inferiority of 
his talent must be obvious to anyone who 
spends half an hour pondering the two 
sets of illustrations included in this 
volume. The more one looks into any of 
the pictures belonging to Palmer’s 
visionary years, the deeper grows the 
enchantment and the more there is to see. 
We may say of them what he himself said 
of Blake’s woodcut illustrations to Virgil’s 
Eclogues—“ They are visions of . . . corners 
of Paradise.” 

The substance of this book was given 
as lectures in Washington in 1966, when 
the author delivered the Andrew Mellon 
lectures. It is impossible not to contrast 
its lightweight agreeableness with the 
formidable erudition of another set of 
Mellon lectures published this year, those 
by Kathleen Raine on Blake. We are told 
on the book-jacket that Loid David’s 
portraits are “ drawn largely from hitherto 
unpublished material,” but we find no 
footnote references nor any mention of 
primary sources at all. There are some 
fascinating quotations from Palme/, but do 
they come from diaries or letters ? Burne- 
Jones’s letters are quoted, but have they 
ever been published ? This disdain of 
scholarly apparatus is no doubt deliberate, 
but it is distinctly tiresome to anyone 
wishing to follow up some of the attrac¬ 
tive clues provided in this book. 

GOLFING GODS 

This Wonderful World of Golf 
By Peter Thomson. 

Pelham Books . 222 pages, illustrated. 35s. 

The Greatest Game of All: My Life in 
Golf 

By Jack Nicklaus. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 416 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 55s. 

Two of the nicest men in professional golf 
(helped by two of the best amanuenses) 
solve the golf widow’s problem this 
Christmas. For the price of less than a 
dozen and a half 'balls, which he will lose 
or cut to ribbons anyway, she can give 
him the joy of living with the great and 
steering his wretched game and tempera¬ 
ment towards their blissful perfection. 

Not blissful all the time. The gods are 
human and suffer more over a putt worth 
$10,000 than he does over one involving 
half a crown. Mr Nicklaus talks of “ many 
unexplained hooks on the concluding 
holes in a number of tournaments ” with¬ 
out a single one before, of the kind when 
he snatched defeat fiom the very jaws of 
victory ‘in the Open at Royal Lytham six 
years ago. Mr Thomson, philosophises 
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about the boredom and the loneliness, of 
the sheer professionalism of the circuit out 
of which “ if you are lucky, you’ll learn 
about honour and trust and other high 
levels of behaviour”—and you will have 
money in the bank. He must have enjoyed 
having Desmond Zwar's company on a 
50,000-inile circuit that finished with the 
Open at Carnoustie last year. Their 
book is a duologue, Zwar in roman and 
Thomson in italic, about courses and 
professionals—the noisiest in the world 
(Bangkok, not Troon), Fanling still under 
“ rule-by-walrus-moustache,” Carnoustie 
(“ I should have known when I arrived 
at Carnoustie that it didn’t want to see 
ine ”—an eternal Amen to that), Player’s 
Open there (“ It means I can go home 
now and see my family. I couldn’t have 
if I hadn’t won ”), Casper’s diet in a land 
where no buffaloes roam, with eight lamb 
chops or a whole duck instead of buffalo 
steak, Palmer who genuinely likes the 
people, Nicklaus shrewd, alert, old in 
the head for his years. 

Which brings us to his (and Herb 
Wind’s) book, his life in golf, the circuit 
and the championships, six excellent 
chapters on the Nicklaus method (if only 
one had his power) and his admission that 
even he, the great, amiable bear, has to 
rely on a succession of gimmicks to come 
to the rescue of his swing for the length 
of a tournament, with no feeling of 
absolute security or mastery of technique. 
They are men, after all, but men who 
know themselves, as Nicklaus’s briefest 
and most sensible remarks on the referee¬ 
ing incident at Wentworth in 1966 make 
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abundantly dear. 

Golf has always produced good writing, 
and this quartet of writers has added to 
the description of beautiful places, and 
the understanding of the strength and 
weaknesses of players. It is also one of 
the fastest-growing industries across the; 
world, and it is fortunate for the game, 
as well as for the bank balances of its 
great practitioners, that it attracts such 
admirable entrepreneurs. Their books 
make readers into better golfers, better 
men and, conceivably, better husbands. 

LITERARY PROPHET 

English Literature in Our Time and the 
University 

By F. R. Leavis. 

Chatto and Windus. 207 pages. 30s cloth- 
bound, 15s paperbound. 

This is a reprint of the Clark Lectures, 
delivered at Cambridge, Dr Leavis’s home 
battleground, in 1967. The awkwardness 
of the title arrests the attention, as it was 
of course meant 10 do. In his introduction, 
he explains why he has paired his terms in 
this way. It is to express (what a smoother 
phrase might not have conveyed so well) 
his deep disquiet at the way things are 
going in a Britain that talks perpetually 
about education, but understands very 
little about cultural continuity or the 
factors in a civilisation that make for 
spiritual health. 

Dr Leavis attacks the same foes (now 
dubbed “ technologico-Bentharnite ”) with 
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the same weapons as he has done over the 
past forty years ; hut it would he fatuous 
to hlame a prophet for reiterating his mes¬ 
sage—that is what he is there to do. And 
the tone, more often than not, is thn: of a 
man of great experience, at home with an 
audience who are (or should he) equipped 
hv training to follow his line of thought, 
whether he is dealing with social generali¬ 
ties or liteiary particulars. He is more con¬ 
vincing when lie diagnoses the symptom** 
of sickness in our society than when he 
advocates as remedy the establishment of 
centres of enlightenment in the English 
schools of our universities, which would 
maintain and disseminate a critical con¬ 
cern for genuinely humane values. The 
cobbler is bound, perhaps, to extol the 
virtues of leather. But when I)r Lcavis 
brings his own critical intelligence to bear 
on T. S. Eliot (to whom he pays con¬ 
siderable homage in tluee lectures) and 
on D. H. Lawrence (to whom a fourth, 
counterbalancing lecture is devoted), well, 
then wc gratefully acknowledge that his 
sensitivity and scrupulosity as a reader 
and expounder have not become at all 
dimmed hv advancing veai.v 

ACHIEVING GREATNESS 

Wellington : The Years of the Sword 
Hv Elizabeth Longford. 

Weidcnfeld and NieoUon. 571 pages, 
illustrated. r )Os. 

In 1850, when the Duke of Wellington 
was over 80, Charlotte Bronte fulfilled a 
lifelong ambition when she caught a 
glimpse of the great man at a service in 
the Chapel Royal in St James’s. Few' 
men can have achieved such a tremendous 
reputation hv their mid-forties and kept 
it, virtually unimpaired and without 
further effort, until die end of a long life. 
In 1815, when Wellington was galloping 
to the nearly lost battlefield of Quatre 
Bras, his reputation, according to Lady 
Longford, “was there already, fighting 
for him.” It stood him in good stead for 
the rest of his life. 

This, the first of a two-volume 
biography, covers the years during which 
Wellington made his name, and some 
two-thirds of it are—quite rightly— 
concentrated on the years after 1808 when 
Wellington fought and won the Peninsular 
war and the Waterloo campaign. It is 
throughout a well-written and readable 
book ; but when Lady Longford comes to 
the formidable challenge (to anyone who 
is not a trained military historian) of 
Wellington’s years of greatness, she pro¬ 
duces a book that is sparklingly alive, 
admirably coherent and compulsively 
readable. 

She has, of course, been helped by the 
nature of the story she has to tell. 
Wellington’s battles were usually “close- 
run ” things, which makes for plenty of 
tense drama ip the. teUmg*3&nd he never 
lost a battle-*-*'!though the {f$t was some¬ 
times terribly high and he had to raise 
the siege of fiadajo£>Mft i8ji and of 
Burgos tit 1812—so thliVthe ending, if it 


could scarcely be called happy, was 
usually triumphant or at least satisfactory. 
Lady Longford has also helped herself by 
going in person to inspect the battlefields. 
She has u>ed the numerous contemporary 
accounts and diaries with economy and 
with efTect—to make or illuminate a 
point, not just for padding. Lastly, the 
clarity and crisp decisiveness of her 
writing would have been strongly 
approved of bv Wellington himself. 

The result is that even the most 
egregious military duffer (like this 
reviewer) can understand perfectly what 
is going on. Pci haps even more important, 
since this is a biography, by the end of 
the book the reader has a clear idea of 
the qualities that took Wellington to the 
pinnacle of his profession, and of why, 
although lie was reputedly cold and aloof, 
he had the power to inspire his troops 
with the will and the confidence to win. 
It is, howevei, a pity that the book skates 
so lighth' over Wellington’s administrative 
and supply problems, and particularly 
over bis chequered and often acrimonious 
relations with his Spanish and Portuguese 
allies. Wellington’s military achieve¬ 
ment might have been seen to even better 
advantage if set off against a fuller back¬ 
ground of the peoples, politics and 
problems of the countries for whose 
liberation he was fighting. 

It is a pity too that some factual slips 
have crept into the rapid sketches of the 
general background. Pitt did not return 
to power in May, i8o;j, when the peace 
of Amiens broke down, but nearly a year 
later. Melville was not “ successfully 
impeached ” in 1806 ; lie was impeached, 
but not successfully, since all the charges 
were thrown out by the Lords. It mav be 
considered churlish and pernickety to 
mention these or any other slips. But a 
book that lias so much to recommend it 
does not deserve to be marred bv even 
these small blemishes. 

WITH WIT, WITHOUT DOGMA 

Sailing to Byzantium : An Architectural 

Companion 

By Osbert Lancaster. 

John Murray. 195 pages, illustrated. 55s. 

Few people until recently knew much 
about the forms or the origin of Byzantine 
ait, much less took an interest in it. Other 
forms of art were more accessible and less 
obscure. Geography and politics still malce 
it difficult for travellers or visitors with 
a limited amount of free time to reach 
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the areas where Byzantine churches, wall 
paintings and illuminated manuscripts are 
to be found. 

Nevertheless interest is slowly spreading 
outside the academic circle, and it is for 
the layman that this intelligent lx>ok has 
been written. But it is not and does not 
claim to he an objective guide. Over 
a period of many years the author has 
compiled notes and made drawings of 
many Byzantine churches, starting in 
Ravenna and Venice, continuing through 
Greece, Bulgaria and Constantinople, and 
returning to the western limits of the 
Byzantine empire through Sicily and 
Rome to the extraoi Binary church of 
Germignv-dcs-Pres on the Loire. 

With a wittv disrespect f<*r the dog¬ 
matic quarrels beloved by scholars and 
the views aned b\ those in authonty, Mi 
Lancaster explains the development of 
Byzantine architecture, with passing refer¬ 
ence to the ferocious Iconoclastic con¬ 
troversy that rocked the orthodox church 
in the eighth century, and to the Hesy- 
chasts “ who maintained that a prolonged 
and solituiv contemplation of the navel 
would affoul to those with sufficient pcise- 
veiunce a glimpse of the Undented Light 
which had irradiated Mount Tabor at 
the Transhguiatiou.” 

It is a pity there is no map , otheiwise 
the book is what it claims to be : a com¬ 
panion for those who aic cm ions about 
the history and form of Bwantine archi¬ 
tecture, and are planning to see the 
churches for themselves. 

WHAT FLOWER IS THIS ? 

Flowers of Europe : /I Field Guide 
Bv Oleg Polunin. 

Oxford Unwenity I'rcst. 662 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 84 s. 

One man’s weed is another man's garden 
escape and the less pedantic botanists are 
quite happy to accept any flower that 
naturalises itself as, for practical purposes, 
a “wild” flower, whether it started life as 
the pride of someone's herbaceous border 
or not. Thus a large number of the flowers 
and plants that figure in this book owe 
their presence in Europe to the green¬ 
fingered travellers who first introduced 
them from other continents. The book is 
very large, and some of the flowers very 
small; but, as Mr Polunin explains in his 
introduction, there is not a great deal of 
point these days in producing an illustra¬ 
ted guide to the wild plants of any single 
country when a) holidaymakers are liable 
to travel through two or three countries 
in a single trip and b) the plants 
themselves are so widely dispersed: So he 
has attempted to list the commonest —just 
under ;},ooo — of the 17,000 separate 
species of plants thought'to be growing 
in Europe now. He has whittled the num¬ 
bers down by excluding the very rare, 
and ones that are only likely to be found 
in specialised localities; even so, his text 
runs tb nibre than 600 pagtes, without 
counting fche illustrations. 
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'The 192 colour plates, with up to seven 
separate plants on each, are a vital part 
of his scheme. Mr Column maintains 
that cheap colour printing has now made 
it possible to put in the sort of pictures 
that help amateurs to identify plants in a 
wav that 

FI. heads solitary, long-stalked ; disk-florets 
yellow ; ray-florets white or flush purple ; 
receptacle domed; involucral brads two- 
rowed. Fr. compressed, without pappus 

would not immediately call to mind a 
daisy. And in this, of course, he is right. 
The colours here may lack subtlety, but 
the plants are instantly recognisable. The 
trouble, which is by no means confined 
to this book, is that in close-up the most 
insignificant plant acquires an improbable 
glamour. No one grows a yew for its 
berries (unless they have an ulterior 
motive), but the pictures show it clustered 
with scarlet fruit. Nettles and some of the 
nastier thistles appear nobly exotic and 
one would never guess what a scruffy 
thing twayblade was from its portrait 
here. Beauty in this case is in the eye of 
the camera. But they say that is true of 
some film beauties too. 

ENLIGHTENED EMPRESS 

Maria Theresa 

Hv Edward Crankshaw. 

Longmans. 3fi(i pages. 63 s. 

“ The crown has come. I tried it on. 
Heavier than the Pressburg one and looks 
like a fools cap." Maria Theiesa was 
to need all her objectivity and sense of 
humour since her long reign of fortv 
vears was a continual stiuggle to keep 
intact the ill-assorted group of states that 
formed the Habsburg Empire. She knew 
defeat : but she also knew success, and 
her educational, administrative and finan¬ 
cial reforms, together with the compre¬ 
hensive new legal code, ensured the 
survival of the Empire into the twentieth 
century. Her reign was remarkable in 
another way. It was a period of concen¬ 
trated musical genius led bv Gluck, Haydn 
and Mozart. But Maria Theresa's patron¬ 
age of the arts was limited and she did 
little herself to foster it. She heard 
Mozart play, but she did not offer him 
a job and wrote advising her son not to 
employ him : “ do not burden yourself 
with useless persons . . . and he has 
furthermore a large family/* It was a 
tragic mistake. Mr Crankshaw has 
already written a book on the fall of 
the Habsburg dynasty. In this companion 
volume, he moves farther back to the 
critical years of the eighteenth century. 
The Empire, unlike France, survived the 
threat of revolution and disintegration, 
and it did so largely because of the 
character and integrity of the Empress 
and the enlightened sanity of her rule. 
The two books interconnect in another 
way: the central problem ;in both is 
the same—the threat to Europe from the 
military' power of Prussia. 

Within a month of Mari&: Theresa’s 
accession in 1740, its ruler, Frederick the 
,Great,. invaded the, annexed, Silesia with 


no valid pretext or declaration of war. 
In spite of the Seven Years War, and 
the abortive campaigns that followed, 
these provinces were never regained by 
the Habsburgs. Maria Theresa accepted 
their loss in preference to further blood¬ 
shed : she ultimately blamed herself for 
trving to regain them by force, and noted 
among her graver sins that “ of having 
made war out of pride." She was to 
adopt a similar attitude over the first 
Partition of Poland, which was carried 
out against her advice by her chief 
minister Kavnitz and her son, the Emperor 
Joseph II. “After all the false steps 
we have taken/’ she wrote, 

we can never get right back to the old 
way. . . . What right have we to rob an* 
innocent power that it has hitherto been our 
boast to protect and support. ... A prince 
has no more justification than any private 
person for such behaviour. 

But it can be argued (and this is implied 
by Mr Crankshaw) that the sins of a 
private individual are not the same as 
those of a ruler. Maria Theresa’s decision 
not to continue the war against Prussia 
may have been morally right ,* but it 
was politically wrong, and encouraged the 
belief that might is right. The final dis¬ 
solution of the Empire was inevitable from 
the moment Maria 'Theresa failed to halt 
the armies of Frederick the (beat. 

Mr Crankshaw possesses marvel Ion ^ 
insight, and his background knowledge 
of the social and ethnic pressure is pro¬ 
found. He describes the political and 
personal relationships of the Empress with 
real penetration and sympathy. As a 
iesult his biographs is superbk balanced 
between the general picture of the political 
scene in Europe and details of tire 
Empress’s personal life. Mana Thciesa’s 
love for her husband, her relationship with 
him and with their childicn, particularl\ 
with her youngest daughter Marie 
Antoinette, are described with insight and 
sympathy. “ I wrote this in four instal¬ 
ments," Maria Theresa scribbled to a 
friend, “ six children in the room with 
me, and the Emperor too ; it reads like 
it." 


ART BOOKS IN BRIEF 

Christie'^ Review of the Yiar, 1968-1969. 
Newman Neame. 368 pages. 412s. 

Art at Auction : The Year at Sotheby’s and 
Parke-Bernet, 1968-1969. Edited by Philip 
Wilson. Macdonald. 496 pages. £3. 

Two lush volumes from London’s sale rooms, 
Sotheby’s the larger and more colourful, .but 
twice as expensive, perhaps appropriately sintc 
the combined turnover of Sotheby’s and the 
wholly owned New York Parke-Bernet was 
over £40 million last season compared with 
Christie’s £15 million. Both volumes display 
prestige items. Sotheby’s fires off with illustra¬ 
tions of some of the works of art il has 
sold over the years (and the prices given) 
which are now in either the New York Metro¬ 
politan or Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
list includes Rembrandt’s Aristotle (£821,400 
in 1961, still the highest priced painting ever 
sold at auction). There are other impressive 
prices in this volume, such as Renoir’s 44 Le 
Pont des Arts” sold at Parke-Bernet in October 
1968 for £643,833. 

Christie’s annual starts off with a ■ review 
by John Russell nf Christie’s sale at the Tokyo 
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Bijutsu Club, when in an aftfcrjidbn'Xnd even¬ 
ing over £800,000 

as Mr Russel) puts it, *^d^centralUatlon W 
the go.” Japan has become one odf 
interesting art markets fti the jyorld ai*|L 
Christie's was the first foreign auctioneer 
sell fine art th$je. v ' , ■/.. /'; '■ 

Both volumes show 'tmmenl^;jpaiKge : ot 
things now being sold Wroe saleroo^** 1 !!^^ 
expect to feel from reading these books mir 
there is the occasional bargain still to be 
found. But they show what you might hope 
to get in, say, the £ 1,000-£10,000 range : 
a Carlton House writing table for £8,000 ; 
eight Hepplewhite chairs for £3,300 ; a Henry 
Moore drawing for £3,000 or a pistol for- 
£2,000. In another ten years these volumes, 
assuming they continue, will, proyidf, Some 
interesting comparisons. 

'The . English Icon: Elizabethan and Jaco¬ 
bean Portraiture. By Roy Strong. RoutUd^t 
‘ and Ket>an Paul in association with the Pauf 
Mellon Foundation Mr British Ar\. 404 pages. 
10 gns. : • 

Dr Strong, who is director of London’s Nfciion&l 
Portrait' Gallery and responsible for the 
current show of portraiture of this period at 
the Tate Gallery, has put together an interests 
ing account of Elizabethan and Jacobean $asel 
painting from 1340 to 1620, against ft his¬ 
torical background. It starts with Holbein and 
it ends with Van Dyck, the most noteworthy 
names in between being those of Jfon* Eworth, 
Nicholas Hilliard and Marcus Ghre&erts. An 
extensive illustrated catalogue lists over 360 
works. 

This is as yet a comparatively unexplored 
period in painting, but this handsomely pro¬ 
duced book may well appeal more to history" 
students than art lovers. 

Civilisation. By Kenneth Clark. John Murray 
and BBC. 377 pages. 84s. 

This book is made up of the scripts, untinkertid 
with, of Lord Clark’s TV series last spring, and 
is well illustrated. One’s first instinct, on pick¬ 
ing up the hook, is to be prepared to dislike 
the (hattinrss on the written page, yet, in the 
reading, it leaves a freshness that makes one 
glad that he did not feel disposed to either 
ainphiy the text or make it more literate. 
After all, as he himself says, it is a personal 
view. No need to add that jt is a thoughtful 
one, although Kenneth Clark can ofily ’ say 
at the end of his journey that we must still 
try to learn from history. 44 One may be 
optimistic,” he concludes 44 but one can’t 
exactlv be joyous at the prospec t before us.” 

Pictures in the Roval Collection : The 
Later Georgian Pictures : Text and Plates. 
By Oliver Millar. Phaidon. 230 pages pluR 
plates. £12 the set. 

Mr Millar is deputy surveyor of the Queen’s 
pic tures, and this book is the sequel to the 
author’s catalogue, published in 1963, of Tudor, 
Stuart and early Georgian pictures in the 
royal collection. It shows the patronage and 
taste of George III, George IV and the young 
Queen Vic toria. The collection . is very rich 
indeed in British painting of this time ; there 
are more pictures in it, for instance, of Gains¬ 
borough, Lawrenc e, Reynolds and Zoffany than 
in any other collcc tion. Among others, George 
Stubbs is well represented. Altogether a 
scholarly and fascinating presentation. 

Piero Della Francesca. By Kenneth Clark. 
Phaidon. 239 pages. £6 10s. 

In his*.preface to the second edition, fit has 
been out of print for sixteen years) Lord Clark 
raises a contentious matter. He is pleased to 
be able to tell his readers that many of, thjP 
plates have been done from new photographs 
of pictures that have been cleaned. But he 
makes an exception of the Arezzo frescoes 
which, he says, nave been 44 drastically, restored 
on the new Italian principle by which damaged 
portions are filled in with neutral colour and 
areas of well-preserved paint are left in 
isolation." In some instances, Lord Clark, main¬ 
tains that this results in a loss of . .dramatic 
quality—and he uses the old photographs. 
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The cheapest form of aid 


Rich aid-giving countries are able future. Today the world White House. Malthus being 

growing increasingly impatient feeds, not always well, off 3.4 bn wrong, says Dr Mayer, means 

with aid-giving as such and what acres under cultivation, just over that there is no automatic Hmita- 

they regard as the disappointing one-tenth of the total land area. tion on the growth in world popu- 

results of the programmes of the Experts reckon this will stretch lation, nor any immediate 

past 20 years. Now some aid easily to 13 bn-17 bn. constraint on people to stop 

experts have latched on to the More dramatic still are what new multiplying, 

idea that an equivalent spending techniques, food strains and ferti- 

on birth control might yield a lisers can do : one ton of nitro- Still SpdCG 

better return in terms of impact gen equals in production the Does this matter ? After all there 

oq gnp per head in poof countries, worth of 14 new arable acres. is still an Australia on this earth 

It took from creation to the Synthetic food is barely bom yet which is still half empty. So 

middle of the last century for but with a little scientific mid- also are large areas of North 

1 bn people all to be alive at once wi'fery it soon will be. A man America and Russia, not to men- 

By 1930 there were twice as could live from one square metre tion such fertile continents as 

many. Today there are over 3$ bn of land with the proper use of India and Africa. But many say 

of us. And at the present rate photosynthesis; 50 years ago it that even without any increase, 

of growth the total would reach took i£ acres, ploughed, sown the sheer numbers of human 

7$ bn by 2000, with three- and grazed, to support a man. beings now on earth are already 

quarters in relatively poor Even without photosynthesis food alarming enough because of the 

countries (see population tree) production has been growing 1} consequences of their continual 

compared with a little over two- times as fast as population since economic and technological 

thirds living poorly today. The the mid-1950s. So however advance. 

pait of charts (opposite right) much our own ineptitude may In the United States, for example, 

show how medicine and better produce conditions in Bihar, 48 bn rust-proof cans and 26 bn 

food have pulled down death Mississippi and Biafra that often irreducible bottles are scattered 

rates. But in poor countries this make the world seem doomed to over the landscape each year, 

development has occurred only eventual famine, the fact remains, contributing to 800 mn lbs 

recently. And unlike the situa- Malthus was wrong. of trash * day—not to mention 

tion in the richer countries, it has The unreality of world famine all the t 4 qs of bird-killing DDT,, 

been «|(pompamed by no corres- creates, however, a crucial irony fish-killing effluents and beastly 

S g decline in the birth rate, which has been remarked by Dr smog which threaten ecological 

ry to most birtji control Jean Mayer, one of the more balance. Bluntly even the rich 

ands a world mortage of erudite advisers whom President world is becoming less nice to 

1 Unlikely for the foresee- Nixon keeps about him in the Kve in because of the need, as 


President Nixon once pointed out, 
to build a new city of 250,000 
people in the United States every 
month. If this is true how much 
Jess pleasant will the worid be 
when there are a billion or so 
Indians with an annual level of 
personal income equal # to the cur¬ 
rent generation of 200 mn Ameri¬ 
cans. But will the Indians ever 
reach this level of living stan¬ 
dard ? For a poor country popu¬ 
lation growth all too literally eats 
up its advance. If its real gross 
national product grows by 4% 
a year while population stands 
still, income per person will 
double in 17J years—say one 
generation. But if, as in most 
South American countries for 
example, population grows simul¬ 
taneously at 3%, income per head 
will take a full 70 years to 
double, not a mere generation but 
longer than most mens lifetime. 
In poorer countries with fast 
growing population, 65% of all 
present investment is absorbed by 
the need just to stand still; the 
equivalent figure for rich coun¬ 
tries with slow growing popu¬ 
lations is 20%. Even people, in 
the traditional Keynesian view, 
mean extra productive resources. 
In most developing countries 
however this new labour cannot 
be productively employed, owing 
to lack of skills and capital, 
unbalanced raw material resources 
and political and social condi¬ 
tions. Nor can a poor country 
afford the high education costs 
of a predominantly young popu¬ 
lation. Thus what is an advan¬ 
tage to an advanced country, for 
a poorer one entails dilution of 
education and dangerously mas- 
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sive unemployment among the 
youftg, 

Anything between 20% to 45 % of 
all coriceptions in South American 
and Asian countries arc deliber¬ 
ately aborted. If for no other 
reason than to mitigate this sum 
of misery a better way of birth 
control needs to be discovered 
and purveyed economically to the 
worid. The main problem remains 
the reticence of politicians on the 
subject—reflecting the religious 
and social views of their elector¬ 
ates, But recently a few non¬ 
political figures have begun to 
speak (flit, notably U Thant at 
the United Nations and since 
early 1968 Mr Robert McNamara, 
president of the World Bank. 
Their voices were joined to those 
of such minor but influential aid¬ 
giving countries as Sweden, with 
the result that today birth control 
is now an official and growing 
component of America aid policy 
on the one hand and of Asian 
development plans on the other. 
During 19(19 about $250 run to 
$300 inn has been spent round 
the world on promoting birth con¬ 
trol, organising it and trying to 
find better contraceptive tech¬ 
niques. About $100 mil of this 
has taken the form of assistance 
from rich countries and charit¬ 
able foundations to poor countries 
most of the rest being raised in 
local currencies by the poor coun¬ 
tries themselves. The figures 
seem paltry until one realises that 
they arc four times as large as 
111 1966. Indeed before that the 
Ford Foundation had carried the 
burden of promoting birth con¬ 
trol almost single-handed. As 
things stand the American 
Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment is providing about mil 
a year, or half birth control aid 
from all the rich countries and 
other agencies, and under the 
foreign aid bill now stuck in 
Congress, this American contribu¬ 
tion stands to increase a great 
deal, possibly to $100 mil. 

Getting many poor countries to 
accept aid partly in the form of 
birth control is difficult enough. 
Without anything as brutal as 


blackmail yet, the World Bank 
and AID are tying an increas¬ 
ing proportion of aid to birth 
control programmes and trying to 
manage birth control programmes 
of 'the aid-India and other aid 
consoitia in an official way. But 
birth control as a form of aid is 
unpopular with donor countries 
too, which like their pound of 
flesh in export orders. Ironically 
birth control aid is awkward just 
because most of it (94in the 
case of India for instance) requires 
only local currency. Of various 
possible solutions, the one fav¬ 
oured by AID is to provide 
foreign exchange for govern¬ 
ment imports of machinery, 
which would then be sold for 
local currency to be spent on 
birth control programmes. 

Too much cash ? 

At the risk of rocking the boat 
it is worth venturing that for 
the moment there is more money 
for birth control than there ate 
people and expertise available to 
spend it. India has had five years 
of active 'birth control policy with 
outside help In body-count terms 
results improved accordingly (see 
chart opposite)—until 1988-89. 
Then the use of sterilisation and 
intra-irterine devices dropped 
though the boom continues 
(thanks largely to the good 
offices of major retailing 
companies like Brooke Bond and 
Imperial Tobacco) in sales of 
condoms. The numbers of Indians 
now “ protected ’’—something 
over (i mil sterilisations ami 3 mil 
IL T Ds—compares with 90 inn 
couples “ at risk ” (i.e. of child¬ 
bearing age) increasing at up to 
4 mn a year. 

Both Indian religions favour 
children, and there is competition 
between each to outbreed the 
other. The Indian family requires 
children, especially male children, 
if only as a means of providing a 
pension for old age. And in India 
there are large opportunities for 
bureaucratic muddle and jealousy 
between Delhi and the state gov¬ 
ernments. But other non-Indian— 
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indeed universal—problems are 
slowing things down in'the devel¬ 
oping w’orld as a whol<\ llierc is 
not yet the trained manpower to 
get beyond the first layer of w il|- 
ing acceptors of birth control. The 
middle class takes to com race pt ion 
first; after that, one Comes up- 
against ignorance and fear. The 
most ready acceptors are in the 
towns and arc among older men 
and women nearing the end of 
the childbearing age, or who have 
had several children already. 

Many sums show that the cost 
of preventing a birth is very 
much less than the cost of an 
extia birth (counting the chilli’s 
food, education, the lot)—small 
wonder with Japanese condoms 
now available for almost nothing, 
the pill coming in on a pilot pro¬ 
gramme at 8 cents fni a month’s 
supply, and IL'Ds now capable of 
being fitted by non-medical per¬ 
sonnel. But no one is sure what 
the maiginal (as opposed to the 
average) cost of birth control will 
be as it becomes moie difficult 
to reach people once the first 
wave has been treated. 

Bur the biggest general lesion 
to come from the Indian exper¬ 
ience is none of these. It is that 
no suitable method of contracep¬ 
tion is yet available The setback 
in India has arisen partly because 
the birth control idea itself 
gained a bad name from early 
experiences with lUDs. Too few 
women were told that they can 
be painful and unsettling Poorly 
educated people cannot be relied 
u|W)n to take the pill with the methods arc refined, there will 
regularity demanded of it , one remain many sceptics who doubt 
holiday and the lady is pregnant. the wisdom of tying aid to the 
Male contraception is still at <1 imposition of domestic social 
fairly primitive stage anil so far policies in the poor countries, 
confined to sterilisation. The especially where these conflict 
operation ( vasectomy) is as often with deeply rooted social or 
as not irreversible, which sharply religious mores. There are even 
reduces its acceptability. Condoms more sceptics who question the 
bear the same unreliability among wisdom of the World Bank— 
the ill-educated as the pill. which relies on the American 

Possible new methods of con- capital market—in getting too 
traeeption are being investigated deeply involved. Nevertheless the 
in the United States, Smaller and prospects for world population 
less abrasive IL'Ds aie being and aid are thoroughly bleak and 
tried. So are new types of pill. any new idea is, provisionally, to 
But even once contiuception be welcomed. 
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WILLIAMS DEACONS 

EXTRACTS from the Statement by the Chairman of Williams Deacon’s 
Bank Limited, Mr. Kenneth G. Holden 


Following upon the amalgamation In 1968 
of The Royal Bank of Scotland, our former 
parent company, with National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited to form National 
and Commercial Banking Group Limited, the 
decision was taken to amalgamate their three 
Subsidiaries, Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited, 
Glyn, Mills & Co. and The National Bank 
Limited into Williams & Glyn’s Bank 
Limited. A bill to effect the amalgamation is 
to be laid before Parliament. On the basis 
of the present figures of the three Banks 
involved, Williams & Glyn’s Bank will 
conduct its business through 320 branches, 
will employ over 4,000 staff and will have 
resources in the region of £500 millions. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

During the year, Sir Thomas Waterlow, who 
was a most valuable link in The Royal Bank 
Group between London, Manchester and 
Edinburgh retired from our Board on our 
becoming a direct Subsidiary of National and 
Commercial Banking Group Limited. 

Sir Eric Carpenter and Sir Leslie Roberts, 
two of our longest serving Directors, have 
intimated their intention to retire from the 
Board at the Annual General Meeting. Both 
have served industry and the Bank with 
distinction. 

On his retirement as Deputy General 
Manager, Mr. W. J. Lockley Joined the Board 
of the Bank. 

AUDITORS 

From the date of the Annual General 
Meeting the Bank’s Auditors, Messrs. Ash¬ 
worth, Mosley & Co., will retire in favour of 
the Group’s Auditors, Messrs. Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co. The breaking of this link is 
very much regretted, and I would like to thank 
the Partners and staff for the excellent service 
they have given. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Changes in the pattern of finance, the credit 
squeeze and the high money rates have 
revealed their influence in the figures of the 
Balance Sheet, for although the total deposits 
of the Bank and its Subsidiaries have increased 
by £21,692,814 to £238,635,970, the deposits 
'of the Bank itself have fallen by £1,661,014 to 
£180,927,459. 

The combined advances of the Bank and its 
Subsidiary Companies amotint to £129,818,580, 
an Increase of £15,740,807. The increase 
relates to Public Sector, Shipbuilding and 
Export Finance, which are not restricted by 
the Bank of England. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Our net consolidated profit for the twelve 
months to 30th September, 1969, Is £1,611,420 
compared with a figure of £1,520,795 for the 
] nlne months’ period ended 30th September, 


1968. The fall in the rate of profit is mainly 
attributable to steeply rising costs, of which 
additional staff costs have been the main 
contributor. 

DISCLOSURE 

As from the 31st December, 1969, the Annual 
Accounts of the Clearing and Scottish Banks 
will cease to reflect the exemptions available 
to Banks under the Companies Act, 1948. The 
results of this Bank under review at present 
are published in the same form as in previous 
years, but figures compiled on the new basis 
will be published with those of the other 
members of National and Commercial Banking 
Group Limited in late February or early March, 
1970. 

BRANCH EXPANSION 

Branches of the Bank have been opened at 
Basingstoke, Ilford, Peterborough, Poole and 
Reading. Plans are proceeding for new 
branches to be opened during 1970 in Folke¬ 
stone, Garstang, Ipswich, Kirkham, Solihull 
and Stockton Heath. 

THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 

The Credit Squeeze and the endeavour to 
meet the Bank of England’s directives have 
dominated the banking scene throughout the 
year. The requirements of industry are, by 
reason of inflation, much higher than when 
the directives were Issued and the extent to 
which facilities are used, even though the 
facilities themselves have not been increased, 
has grown noticeably. 

SATURDAY CLOSING 

From 1st July, 1969, Clearing Banks were 
closed to the public on Saturday mornings. 
This development has proved less of an incon¬ 
venience than was generally feared and the 
provision of automatic banking units (cash 
dispensers and the extension of night safe 
facilities) is reducing the effect of the measure 
to a minimum. 

THE ECONOMY 

An encouraging sign of the effect of mone¬ 
tary control has been the improvement of the 
trade figures and of the balance of payments, 
but there is evidence that a quite substantial 
part reflects the cutting-back of capital invest¬ 
ment. If this Is so, any vulnerability in our 
monetary defences will inevitably be revealed 
when in due course we bear the full brunt of 
European competition. 

Copies of the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. Kenneth G. Holden, and the Annual 
Report are available on application to the 
Secretary, Williams .Beacon's Bank Ltd . 

Head Office : Mosley* Street, Manchester 
M 60 2BE. Principal X,ondon Office: 20 Birchin 
Lane, E.C.3. 7 


A MEMBER of THE NATIONA^i^qCOl^llStlAL BANKING GROUP 
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Ban All Moon Bombs 

Scientists want to explode an experimental atom bomb on the moon. What . 
would happen if it blew up accidentally before it got there? 


It is time this question was asked of spare engineers who 
want to give atomic power an increasingly big part in their 
programmes. If atomic bombs and atomic reactors are to 
be built into space rockets, what will happen when something 
goes wrong ? The purpose of using bombs is scientific ; to 
create shock waves that will tell seismologists more about the 
core of the moon than they can k;arn now from instruments 
left behind by the astronauts. Useful'enough information, but 
hardly of crucial importance to the space programme ; and 
not likely to get the National Aeronautics and Space Admini¬ 
stration’s official blessing even though the proposal was put 
forward by one of its most senior seismologists. But atomic- 
powered rockets are rather a different matter. These have 
recently become an integral part of the American’s next space 
programme. 

Engineers have worked experimentally on atomic-powered 
rockets and aircraft engines on and off since the end of the 
war ; recently more off than on. But when serious work 
began to be done on the best route for sending men to Mars, 
the answer came back that with the amount of thrust to 
be got out of chemically fuelled rockets, the trip would 
take more than two and a half years, most of it waiting for 
earth and Mars to catch up with each other again as they 
orbited the sun. Engineers therefore started to have another 
look at atomic rockets. On paper, these offer a big increase in 
power over chemical fuels. Trial runs of experimental engines 
were completed this September and showed that they could 
work. The plans being drafted for a one and a half year 
manned mission to Mars in the late 1980s now assume that 
it will use these nuclear rockets, and that they will become 
the standard form of space propulsion outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Engineers admit that nuclear rockets cannot be used inside 
the atmosphere because their exhaust will consist of gases that 
have been pumped directly through the reactor’s hot core— 
and will therefore be radioactive. But during their passage 
through the atmosphere, and up to the orbiting earth stations 
where components for the Mars rocket will be assembled, these 
nuclear reactors will be riding in the most dangerous 
and least controllable vehicle yet invented by man. Chemical 
rockets can and do go horribly wrong. They can blow up at 
launch—as the Russians’ 10 million lb thrust giant has 
recently done, taking most of the surrounding launch complex 
with it. They can develop a whole run of faults, as the 
Americans* trusty Thor space launcher did this summer, after 
years 93 the reliable, and unsung workhorse of the space 
programme. Whefi rockets go Wrong now, they are destroyed 
by a signal'from the ground. But the Americans* cannot 
seriously contemplate Blowing up a rocket with a nuclear 
reactor 6n Board. 


If they did, they would scatter radioactive debris over a 
wide and unpredictable area. Reactors do not cause an atomic 
explosion, noi do bombs that are involved in mere accidents. 
But both of them can become highly radioactive and generate 
great heat when tlicii safety conttols are damaged The fire 
that follows the heat would carry radioactive debris down¬ 
wind of wherever the wreckage falls. It was calculated some 
years ago that if an atomic-powered aircraft crashed the 
structure itself would be scattered over a mile radius, and 
smaller fragments would probably be found up to five miles 
along the aircraft’s path. This sort of radioactive contamina¬ 
tion can only be icmovcd by removing the top-soil in which 
it lies ; the Americans learned this the hard way when they 
tried to repair the damage done by the H-bombs that were 
lost o\cr Palomares three years ago. The Americans had 
until then been lucky in then H-bomb accidents ; the others 
had occurred inside the United States. Public opinion has 
always been sensitive to radiation hazards, but now scientists 
arc getting alaimed (see page 62) about the probable levels of 
radioactive contamination even from such apparently inno¬ 
cuous installations as power stations. 

Some nuclear-powered equipment is used in space now ; 
some is already functioning on the moon. But it is all relatively 
harmless stuff. It uses the heat generated by radioactivity, 
and not the heat from controlled atomic fission with all that 
implies. This equipment, if it comes back to earth at all, is 
likely to burn up on its passage through the atmosphere, and 
to end as harmless as cosmic rays. But rocket reactors arc 
likely to be in a different class. They will be made of 
materials built to withstand such high operating temperatures 
that they are unlikely to bum up on ic-entiy. So there is a 
real safety problem about them. It is dangerous to let the 
reactor fall back to earth ; it is equally dangerous to blow 
it into radioactive fragments together with the rocket carrying 
it. And the ideal solution, of firing the reactor and its locket 
into an orbit where they can do no harm, is only possible if 
a malfunctioning rocket will still respond to those sorts of 
signals. 

Fear of the consequences of an accident had a lot to do 
with discouraging work on atomic-powered aircraft. The 
risks attached to atomic rocket motors are almost precisely 
the same. Since Nasa is now pressing ahead with nuclear 
rocket development, it ought to give some information about 
what steps it is taking to reduce the hazard, if indeed there 
are ahy steps that can be taken. Wider issues, such as the 
gradual contamination of space by nuclear rockets jettisoned 
after their work is done, or the cohtamination of the moon 
by the proposed nuclear explosions, can probably wait. But 
the proposed launching of htomic reactors over our unsuspect¬ 
ing heads is*cvery rrtan’s immediate fconcem. 
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Seven per cent Pensions 

One objection to the new pensions bill is that it promises those of us who retire after 1992 
that our children will give us a much bigger pension than we will 
pay for our own parents in the meanwhile 


On Wednesday, the Government’s eamings-related pension 
plan was formally launched into Parliament, in the shape of 
one bill, one report from the Government Actuary (Cmnd 
4223), and one explanatory memorandum (Cmnd 4222). 
They contain two surprises. One is that the new inval¬ 
idity pensions (based on earnings before disablement) will also 
include an “ attendance allowance.” Those so severely dis¬ 
abled as to need “ a great deal ” of attention from someone 
else for six months or more, will qualify for an additional £4 
a week, in addition to the invalidity pension. Some 50,000 
people are estimated to fall into this category, not counting 
those less severely handicapped but still unable to work. It 
is heartening that the Government is at last getting to grips 
with the special needs of this neglected minority. 

The other surprise in the bill is the rate of contribution. 
As forecast, this will be 6J per cent for employees up to a 
maximum of national average earnings. But, as hinted, 
the employers’ rate is to be higher than was proposed in 
the January white paper. It will be 7 instead of 6J per cent, 
with no limit at all. This is because, instead of being split 
equally, health service charges are to be loaded more heavily 
on to the employer than the employee. Because employees 
now bear five-sixths of the charge, the new scheme will 
entail a sharp shift of the burden towards the employer. 
Mr Crossman will no doubt say that employers in the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community are used to considerably higher 
payroll charges ranging, according to a study made in 
1967, from 14 per cent in the Netherlands to 45 per cent 
in Italy. Even the 6J per cent to be paid (from April 1972) 
by employees, comes at the lower end of the scale for EEC 
countries, which ranges from 6 to 15 per cent. 

On the other hand some employers in Britain also bear 
the massive selective employment tax, which adds an extra 
8 per cent to the overall labour cost of the man on the 
average wage. And much of the proceeds from the heavy 
EEC social security charges are then disbursed as glitteringly 
generous family allowances, which in some EEC countries 
allow employers to pay lower wages than in Britain. And the 
British employer’s 7 per cent (from 1972 on) will not be 
the end of the story. There will be further increases, even 
on present plans, with the first likely around 1977. 

Of the combined employer-employee contribution of 13! 
per cent, 9^ per cent will go to finance pensions, and the 
rest to finance short term benefits. As the chart shows, this 
9£ per cent is more than will be initially needed for paying 
out pensions, as the new eamings-related pensions gradually 
begin to replace flat ones from 1972 onwards. But as this 
process gets under way the pensions cost will mount. With no 
contracting out allowed, on the latest figures from the Govern¬ 
ment Actuary, the joint contribution rate would need to be 
raised in about 1984. But, even on the inadequate terms it 
has offered, the Government is reckoning that 5^ million-6 
million will be partially contracted out of the new scheme. 
This will cut down the immediate inflow of contributions to 
the state scheme ; but only later will it make any dent in its 
outgo4 pn pensions. As a result higher contributions will be 
neeltti to balance the state pension “ fund ” than is showri 
incite main line on the chart, say something like the dotted 
litjfcf. On this reckoning, the joint contribution rate would 
need to be raised in i977 ; By the end of the century, it 
seems likely to be over 12 per cent for, pensions alone. 

It follows that, by the end of the century, a significantly 


higher proportion of the national income will be being 
channelled into state pensions than is being channelled into 
them now. This has virtually nothing to do with the rise in 
the proportion of pensioners in the population. As the third 
broken line on the chart shows, the joint-contribution needed 
to pay for pensions, under the present state pensions system, 
would hardly change between now and 2000—expressed as 
a proportion of income—if pensions were to be continued 
to be paid under the present system instead of the new one. 
The increase in contributions will occur solely because the 
present generation is promising itself that its children will 
pay it more generous pensions—as a percentage of the 
national income—than it is prepared to pay the aged today. 

There are two objections to this. One is to the whole 
principle of pre-empting future resources. The Economist has 
frequently argued that, as Britain desperately needs to 
encourage savings, the best pensions scheme would be one 
which said that after a certain date people should get only 
the pensions that they had actuarially paid for (with the state 
running a proper funded scheme that would be compulsory 
for those who did not contract their workers into a better 
private funded scheme) ; and that the problem of poverty 
should be met by a system of negative income tax or generous 
needs-tested supplementary benefits. However, all political 
parties seem to want to keep down needs-testing by paying 
pensions out of future earnings instead of saving up for them. 
So one comes to the second objection to Mr Crossman’s bill. 
Even as a pay-as-you-go scheme, it is unfair between genera¬ 
tions. It tells the government of, say, 1992 that those then 
retiring should get pensions of x, while those then aged 75 and 
who retired in 1982 shall be getting y and those aged 85 who 
retired in 1972 shall be getting z, with, of course, x being big¬ 
ger than y, and y bigger than z. 

Suppose the national income and so, with it, national 
earnings rise 5 per cent annually in money terms 
between 1972 and 1992 (the average since 1955). Then a 
man retiring in 1992 will get a state pension, based on his 
earnings over 1972-92, but upvalued at 5 per cent a year. 
He is all right. Even if the cake grows at 20 per cent a 
year, so will his pension rights. But now take the man who 
retires the moment the new scheme begins, in April 1972. 
What sort of pension will he be getting in 1992 ? He will 
get his ordinary 1972 state pension (including the graduated 
bit). This, of course, will be considerably less than the 1992 
man, even if national earnings stay constant. But this is fair 
enough ; he has paid less for it. His pension will be upvalued 
too. However—and this is the crucial point—it will be up¬ 
valued only in line with the prices index, and not by more 
than that. From 1972-92, the 1992 pensioner will be sharing 
in the real growth of the country. His pensiojj will be being 
revalued annually. But not the 1972 pensioner. 

This is built-in discrimination in favour of tomorrow’s old, 
against (with progressive weight) those retiring some time 
before 1992. The bill should say that all pensions will be 
upvalued in line with prices. Then if future governments 
decide to allocate more resources to pensions, they will be 
free to split the extra between different generations of pen¬ 
sioners according to the circumstances of the time. This is not 
just a moral issue. If the bill were to be amended in this way!, 
the implications are highly interesting. On present estimates 
it would mean that the contribution rate would not need 
to be raised in 1977. The 9J per cent joint contribution rate 
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could be held for the rest of the century at least. . t ., 

If a Conservative oi> Labour Government did ame 
bill in this way, it would open the way to another eqi 
crucial change. This concerns the terms for “ abatemei 
of contributions for employees and employers partially col 
tracted out. Employers, life offices and pensions consultants)) 
as well as some of the white collar unions, have argued that 
the terms are not good enough, that more employers need 
to be encouraged to contract out and that for the abatement 
of pension agreed (i per cent of reckonable earnings), con-* 
tributions ought to be abated by i .5 per cent a side instead 
of the 1.3 per cent fixed by the Government. Mr Crossman 
says that too many employers would then contract their 
employees out, forcing him to raise contribution rates, not 
in 1977, but immediately (i.e. in 1972). This might have been 
a worrying prospect, given that the contribution rate looks 
like climbing steadily anyway. But if the bill is amended in 
the way suggested above this prospect would be removed. 

There would then be less objection to starting the 
scheme with a higher contribution rate, as it would be a 
constant one. Nor would it be much higher than Mr Cross¬ 
man’s 9! per cent. Even if the whole working population were 
partially contracted out the rate would only be iof per cent, 
(less an abatement of twice 1.5 per cent for those contracted 
out—all of them, in this example). In fact nothing like the 
whole population would be contracted out—even with abate¬ 
ment at 1.5 per cent a side—and the joint contribution rate 
might need to be 10 per cent. 

This (less the abatement) would be the pay-as-you-go cost 
of paying state pensions from 1972 onwards. Unlike Mr 
Crossman’s 9^ per cent (but less a smaller abatement) it would 
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Advertising Poverty 

Both The Times and Independent television are broadcasting their poverty — record only - 
mass communicators may soon be in the same profitless predicament 


If it is true that there’s no news like bad news, then Lord 
Thomson of Fleet and Lord Avlcstone have both done a 
favour to the British communications industry by emphasising 
in just how weak a position arc the key parts of that industry 
which they control. As owner of The Times , Lord Thomson 
allowed his paper to get the most expensive scoop of 1969: 
last Saturday’s news that The Times is, in the words of its 
editor-in-chief, “struggling for its life.” Lord Aylestone, as 
chairman of the Independent Television Authority, has to be 
a bit more discreet about spelling out the penury of his 
industry but it is now clear that the Government has been 
told that commercial television’s forecast of its future shows 
it going into the red by 1972-73 if the levy on advertising 
income stays as it is. Advertising revenue is rising across the 
board, but it is not rising fast enough to equal the cost of 
attempting to float such massive journalistic enterprises as the 
Thomson-owned Times or to keep profitable such a now 
heavily taxed industry as commercial television. 

The Times stated its own case with succinct effectiveness. 
Circulation has risen by 60 per cent during the three years 
of Thomson ownership, to an average of 437,278 for the 
first half of this year. Advertising has increased by 88 per 
cent. Average size has gone up from 22 to 32 pages. Yet 
The Times is facing a forecast loss of about £1 million. The 
paper may have brought much of this on its own head, 
particularly by the creation of its Business News section, which 
costs as much to staff and produce as some orthodox, indepen¬ 
dent-selling newspapers. In some ways, this pattern has been 
repeated in Independent television by the creation of new 
contractors, with new overheads, competing for advertising 


revenue that is admittedly still expected 
unspectacularly. Figures given to Mr Stone 


Estimate of contractors' advertising revenue 

£mn 

1966-67 

90.1 

1967-68 

96.1 

1968-69 

98.6 

1969-70 

98.2 

1970-71 

100.0 

1971-72 

101.6 

1972-73 

103.5 

1973-74 

106.1 

These forecasts take no 

allowance of the milking away 


the Treasury of the television levy, which now takes almd 
a third of all the money coming across the television corS 
tractor’s counter. Given the cost of introducing colour tele¬ 


vision, the industry expects a loss within three years. 

Surplus before tax and after interest on loam, and overdrafts 



£mn 

1966-67 

19.1 

1967-68 

18.9 

1968-69 

9.7 

1969-70 

4.2 

1970-71 

2.6 

1971-72 

1.6 

1972-73 

-0.1 

1973-74 

“0.4 


Against this background of calculated gloom, the current 
estimate made by the advertising industry that ITV’s 1969 
advertising gross will be £135 million, £3 million up on 
last year, seems to bring as much cheer as the rise in press 
advertising, which is calculated to. be an increase of £25 mil¬ 
lion this year, from £320 million to £345 million. Just 
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Lords Thomson, Aylastona, snd Hartwell: only one with profits to 
dine out on 


what Mr Stonehouse is going to do about the television levy, 
is not known. The sharp drop in half-yearly profits reported 
by ATV on Thursday -post-levy profits were down from 
£1.5 million to £i million—suggests the companies arc not 
just crying wolf. But what is to be done about the problem 
of The Times is known, although here Lord Thomson is 
employing a measure of discretion. 

How many employees The Times now' has is not being 
stated, nor is the number that the Thomson management 
wants to accept voluntary retirement as part of the paper’s 
slimming-down process. In what is probably a unique piece 
of public housekeeping The Times explained that it costs 
as 6d to produce the paper, for which the purchaser pays fid. 
Newsprint accounts for 7d of the cost, gathering the news 
another 7c!, and printing, distribution and other expenses 
the remaining is 4d. But on the first day of 1970 the price 
of newsprint, which rose by 15 per cent after devaluation, will 
rise by £2 a ton, with a £3 increase to come on 
July 1 st. So the price of newsprint will rise 7.6 per cent. 

The fact that The Times does not exist on an undisturbed 
plateau of top people is one reason why Lord Thomson 
and his advisers decided to come clean on the problems 
inherent in selling a 2s fid product for fid. The much cheaper 
competition, in the form of the Daily Telegraph , owned by 
Lord Hartwell, is confidently retaining over a million 
customers w hich The Times would dearly like but is charging 
them markedly less. At 5d a copy, and an average sale in 
January-June, 1969, of 1,380,367, the Daily Telegraph is 
uniquely able to provide the principal competition to The 
Times on one hand and to the Daily Express on the other. 
Yet however desperately Lord Thomson wants Lord Hartwell 
to increase the price of the 5d Telegraph , and it certainly will 
not move to fid until early next year at the soonest, it is 
not the selling price that counts in the end. For, as Mr Hamil- 
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Following the International Rubber Conference held in Moscow, 
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ton of The Times ruefully concedes : “Another penny on 
The Times only produces an extra £300,000 a year.” It is 
advertising that will decide the survival of Lord Thomson’s 
pride and joy, coupled of course with the housekeeping effic¬ 
iencies which are now being thrust on the printing unions 
as the price of The Times staying in business. And here 
what can fairly be called Lord Hartwell’s secret weapon 
is all-important. This instrument is not the expensively 
designed display advertisements, nor the bulky supplements 
from which The Times currently nets £1 million a year. 

It is among the humdrum classified advertisements, those 
long grey columns of things for sale or jobs on offer, that 
the Daily Telegraph's strength is greatest. Here, when The 
Times's total of classified advertisments is put alongside 
those of the Daily Telegraph the figures speak as clearly a** 
an accountant’s ultimatum : 



The Times 

Daily Telegraph 


(column inches) 

(column inches) 

1966 

7,000 

20,000 

1967 

8,000 

20,000 

1968 

11,000 

22,000 

1969 

8,000 

13,000 


(first six months) 

(first six months) 


The Times's executives are the first to concede that the 
Daily Telegraph is probably, on their own calculations, one 
of the two national newspapers now making money. The 
other is the Financial Times , still outgunning and outrunning 
The Times's Business News section, and pulling in 50 per 
cent rrtore advertising revenue through inset advertising 
supplements. The Times admits these are “the crutch by 
which revenue can be sustained and circulation built up,” 
a sign that the Business News, whatever its virtues or vices, 
is here to stay. Although the remainder of the national press 
will probably be able to show a significant endrof-year 
increase in advertising, The Times's profit-hungry manage¬ 
ment is quick to point out the unprofitability of much of it, 
especially questioning the cost to the Daily Mirror of 
launching its weekly colour magazine section. 

It may seem unbelievable to the outsider, watching The 
Times growing steadily larger but still losing* money (£2.5 
million in 1968, £1.75 million in 1969 and an estimated 
£1 million next year), that Lord Thomson’s team has 
decided that the only way they can survive is to grow even 
larger. The hope for The Times, it is said, is to put on more 
pages and attract as ifiuch additional advertising as it cam 
Where is this advertising coming from when the squeeze is 
forcing oven national-scale advertisers to place their 
campaigns as late as possible, and settle their accotintsevcn 
later? It says something for the determination oVThe Tinted 
managers* now busy cutting 10 per cent off th£*w$ge aiAi 
salary bill, that they are prepared to keep grtmffcg 
What could have been a time Of paralysing 
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These securities having been placed privbUtfiimd notkp oppewts aS a matte? of record only. 


DM 100,000,000 

Halifax-Dartmouth Bridge Commission 

Guaranteed by the Province of Nova Scotia 


Maturing 1979 
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Frankfurt (Main) 

Manager, German Banking Syndicate 


Nesbitt, Thomson Limited 


The undersigned acted as agents on behalf of the Halifax-Dartmouth Bridge Commission m this transaction 
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Gold: Atlantic tide turning 


United States by European companies. 
This would not only help to iron out 
balance of payments flows but also, just 
possibly, cure Europe’s endemic fear of 
le d£fi Americain. The theory is that sur¬ 
plus countries, as Germany will assuredly 
be once again, Would remit funds td the 
United States and deficit countries would 


Although both sides are keeping quiet 
about its contents, it now appears that 
the 18-month war of nerves over gold 
that the United States and South Africa 
have been conducting is now ended. At 
least the communique issued after the 
meeting of Dr Diederichs; the South 
African finance minister and Mr Paul 
Volcker, under-secretary for monetary' 
affairs at the American Treasury, in Rome 
this week, referred to a mutual under¬ 
standing. The United States has not 
moved from its basic position, that 
South Africa may only sell gold to the 
International Monetary Fund ''provided 
the free market price is close to the 
official price, $35 an ounce. The question 
marks hang over the amount of gold 
that South Africa will be allowed to dis¬ 
pose of via the IMF and the extent to 
which central banks will support the free 
market. 

It seems improbable that South Africa 
will have agreed to any formal arrange¬ 
ment whereby its sales to the IMF would 
be tied to its balance of payments situa¬ 
tion. It could never agree to the con¬ 
tinuous scrutiny this would imply on a 
long-term basis. On the other hand, it 
is a fact that South Africa has never 
been an unlimited seller of gold. It basi¬ 
cally sells gold when it has to. And given 
this, the practical problem of organising 
a programme of gold sales agreeable to 
both sides should not be too great. As far 
as support of the free market is con¬ 
cerned, it seems unlikely that this 
American Administration will have taken 
a doctrinaire line in the face of European 
and Japanese desires not to see this price 
fall significantly below the official price. 

The gold question will of course have 
to be formally discussed, and settled by 
the IMF and the Group of Ten. But even 
when gold begins to flow again the real 



DMftcbt *nd Voitktr: ending tho war of 
rbntos 


lesson of the last 18 months* ( will not he 
forgotten, that the world is on a dollar 
standard, even if it has a decorative gold 
edge. And this brings the United States 
balance of payments deficit back into 
prominence. Predictably there have been 
one or two murmurs of concern among 
central bankers already. Last year the 
underlying American deficit was con¬ 
cealed by a convenient capital inflow. 
This year, on a liquidity basis, which 
counts in the drawings of American banks 
on the Eurodollar market, there will once 
again be a very large deficit, according to 
Mr Volcker this week. The deficit for the 
first three quarters amounted to around 
$8 billion. Next year should see an 
improvement in the current balance, 
assuming that inflation and growth are 
both cut back. But it will still be there. 

Even so, the European countries which 
once complained so loudly about financing 
American investment overseas should 
remain fairly mute this time round, for 
a very good reason. They now have too 
few dollars rather than too many. Ger¬ 
many, following the outflow of about 
$4.64 billion since revaluation, is 
very tight on dollars indeed. This week 
saw another substantial drain both from 
Germany, which is reputed to have lost 
$400 million in one day, and Holland, 
which still has floating around some of the 
$760 million that came in after German 
revaluation. And French, like British, 
reserves consist of borrowed money. With 
rates in the Eurodollar market as high 
as they are—this week’s three-month rate 
reached nf per cent at one time—and 
likely to remain that way as long as 
American banks are starved of liquidity, 
funds in Europe are going to move into 
rather than out of it. 

But capital flows across the Atlantic 
are not very predictable, to say the least. 
It is worth thinking, even today, of ways 
in which to counterbalance the American 
deficit, now that people have given up 
the fiction of 'pretending it will one day 
go away;' ; :',Ofte answer, befog spread^ 
around Europafa corridors of power 
Mr Peter &^iicib who has Ijeep viinf a 
economic* tMrolf tifeifl adviser to various 
committees or the North Atlantic 
Assembly for the last 12 years, is a mas¬ 
sive increase in direct investment in the 


borrow money there (already under the 
“ Invest in the United States ” scheme 
started by President Johnson^ Various 
states have funds allocated to help 
foreign companies). 

The idea will be discussed in London 
at the end of January- by a group of so 
far anonymous but influential bankers and 
politicians. Most interest has in fact been 
shown in Germany, which anyway wants 
to step up its rate of direct investment 
overseas. Negotiations are in progress for 
a German bank to buy an American one, 
and a group of German banks are review¬ 
ing with their clients a list of possible 
acquisitions in the United States worth 
$1 billion. The idea is to set up a secre¬ 
tariat in Loridon to Catalyse the flow of 
funds. The first task will be to persuade 
the Americans, who have shown little 
enthusiasm for foreign investment 
recently, that the idea is a good one. 

Space 

Wot, no flying 
saucers?, 

Officially, the American air force has 
abandoned its search for little green men. 
After 21 years, during which more than 
21,000 separate flying saucer reports have 
been investigated, the percentage for 
which no rational explanation could be 
found has been whittled down from »7 
per cent in the mid-1950s to ..under 3^ 
per cent. So small a ratio looks . as if it 
can be written off as a reasonable margin 
of error, yet it represents as many as 701 
inexplicable yet wholly respectable sight¬ 
ings of objects in the sky that conform 
to nothing known on earth. 

The majority of flying saucers turn out 
to be . perfectly recognisable objects seen 
from unusual angles, like weather bal¬ 
loons, or migrating flocks of birds. Faults 
in radar sets h$ve been the, source, pf 
fttuch otherwise iiK&fot«tobWi evidence of 

kbit some of the wpst explicable reports 
have come ftp# £>m of the best equip¬ 
ped obseryttV*mqng them aiflfoe aid 
service pilots, The air force has simply 
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? ;iven up trying to find an explanation 
or them ; it may have,privately accepted 
the late, great Dr Jung’s diagnosis that 
these were genuine visions, mental pro* 
jections as he put it, of subconscious 
anxiety states. In one of the last books 
thkt he wrote before he died, Dr Jung 
suggested that one reason why pilots have 
put in some of the most rational reports 
on saucers (which they have clearly seen, 
and in some cases actually chased) is that 
conditions in the flight deck of an aircraft 
are such that 

the field of vision is occupied on the one 
hand by the complicated control apparatus 
. . . and on the other by the empty vastness 
of cosmic space . . . which . . . produces the 
ideal conditions for spontaneous psychic 
phenomena. . . . 

So those 701 unexplained sightings may 
be psychic phenomena, no more, no less. 
But if Jung’s diagnosis is accurate, one 
would expect at least one or two reports 
by now from astronauts who live, to an 
even greater extent than ordinary pilots, 
with one eye on their instruments and 
the other on cosmic space. Except that 
they tend to be selected for their freedom 
from the anxiety states that Jung believes 
are a necessary predisposition to seeing 
saucers anyway. 

Big jets _ 

Mixed week for 
jumbos 

The American air force took delivery of 
the first of its jumbo-sized freighters this 
week, the controversial and much-abused 
C-5A. It will stand American overseas 
strategy on its head, which explains why 
the United States is prepared to see its 
base in Libya go. This monstrous air¬ 
craft can carry any piece of military 
equipment, however big, that the 
American forces use, including their 
scissors bridges. It can land on grass. 
Together with the F-ni strike aircraft, 
which can also land on grass and of which 
more than 200 have now been built—some 
are in service now at American bases in 
Britain—the C-5A makes the Americans 
independent of many overseas bases and 
relieves them of the need to be nice to 
too many foreigners. 

It should also have been the week in 


which the Boeing company stepped up 
delivery of its own jumbo, the civil Boeing 
747, to the airlines. But a decidely rough 
landing, shearing off one engine and 
buckling some of the undercarriage, put a 
stop to that. The company has, officially, 
blamed its own test pilot for an error of 
judgment. But airlines will read the 
mishap, and it was no more than that, 
as a case where the pilot was caught out 
by some unsuspected quirk of the air¬ 
craft’s handling and will ask for reassur¬ 
ances about it. For, they will say to 
themselves, if an experienced Boeing test 
pilot can make an error of judgment, what 
chance has one of our boys when he finds 
himself in the same situation ? 

This is the second time that Lockheed 
has beaten Boeing in the elephant race. 
The jumbo idea, for a huge jet with a 
grossly inflated fuselage, was originally 
Boeing’s. The company did some experi¬ 
mental work on an undercarriage that 
would support an aircraft topping 300 
tons and still be able to land on sand or 
grass. Having satisfied itself that the 
undercarriage would work, Boeing then 
approached the Pentagon with proposals 
for a long-range, carry-all military 
freighter that would make the Americans’ 
strategic airlift independent of runways. 
The Pentagon was delighted with the pros¬ 
pect, but instead of awarding the contract 
to Boeing, put it up to tender, and the 
contest was won by Lockheed. Lockheed 
has since maintained that it did not under¬ 
cut on that original bid, but there is no 
doubt that the company did take a gamble 
on its long experience of building military 
freighters in the Georgia plant where the 
C-5A has been designed and built, and 
trimmed the price to the bone on the 
presumption that some of the mistakes 
made in the course of building previous 
freighters would not be repeated in the 
jumbo. The subsequent increase in price 
suggests the gamble did not come off. But 
Boeing lost the order just the same. 


Radiation 

Worried scientists 


The United States Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission, already besieged from the outside 
for its radiation policies, now has two 
formidable critics within its own camp. 








Rough landing : wag Boding right fa blaming tha pttot ? 



They are the scientists, Dr, John F- jS$f. 
man and Dr Arthur <1. Tatnplin, bf^th^e 
AEC’s Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 
• in California, who this week^ publicly 
criticised the radiation health standards 
set up for the United States. Messrs Gof- 
inan and Tamplin challenge the thesis 
that there is a threshold dose below which 
no harm accrues, and claim that if radia¬ 
tion is allowed to continue at its present 
level, more than 64,000 deaths could 
follow. They suggest that the permissible 
radiation level be lowered by 90 per cent, 
a recommendation that the executive 
director of the Federal Radiation Council 
has said would cost millions of dollars. 

That might be putting it mildly. As of 
June 30th, there were 79 commercial 
nuclear reactors under contract, design or 
construction in the United States. Their 
estimated cost is more than $10,000 
million. The extensive re-design work 
necessary to lower their radioactive 
emissions to the level suggested would in 
itself cost many millions and the trouble 
would not end there. Re-designing the 
stations would take time and already the 
nuclear construction firms—mainly 
General Electric and Westinghouse—are 
seriously behind schedule on many sta¬ 
tions. Slippages have already dampened 
the enthusiasm of many potential 
customers and the number of commercial 
nuclear stations ordered has fallen from 
17 in 1968 to 10 or so this year. Further 
delays could easily persuade utilities to 
stay with oil or coal-fired stations for a 
few years longer. This would be bitter 
news to General Electric and Westing- 
house particularly, both of whom have an 
enormous investment in their light-water 
reactors with only so many years to win 
it back before fast breeders and other 
advanced types knock them out of the 
market. Unless they heed the Lawrence 
Laboratory scientists, the reactor manu¬ 
facturers and the utilities can now expect 
even angrier public protests when they try 
to locate nuclear power stations near a 
populated area. Besides the question of 
emissions, nuclear power men can expect 
to be cross-examined closely on the over¬ 
all safety of their designs since a runaway 
reactor could conceivably rupture its 
containment vessel and spew highly radio¬ 
active gases over a large area. The 
American companies might not like the 
cross-examination. While their reactors, 
within nuclear circles, are generally 
judged -to be safe, most observers agree 
there are still safer ones—for instance, the 
British reactors. And there are fusion 
enthusiasts who claim a* fusion reactor 
would be far safer than any fission reactor. 


Giant tankers 


Blow up 


Hie loss tW Monday of the biggest ship 
that ever ( stink, SWlfs / Japanese-bt»t 
207,000 to t) Jtfarpessa, was hard luck for 
Japan’s legendary Yokohama shipyard,Of 
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Ishikawajima Hariina Heavy Industries. 
For another IHI-built ship, the bulk ore 
carrier Bolivar Maris, broke in two earlier 
this year and sank on a voyage to South 
America, and some people could start 
thinking this too much of a coincidence. 
But the Marpcssa lost off Dakar at. a 
cost of two Chinese junior officers’ lives 
and £6.5 million of insurance money, did 
not founder for any structural reason. It 
blew up, just as the 100,000 ton Swedish 
tanker Seven Skies did, in the South 
China Sea on October 6th, while empty 
oil tanks were being cleaned out. 

Cleaning out the holds of a giant 
tanker involves more than merely getting 
rid of the 3,000 tons of crude oil that 
still cling to 50 acres of steel walling 
which a Marpessa-size tanker will carry 
while “empty.” It also means venting the 
oil gas that remains in the tanks after 
the mass of crude has been pumped out. 
Every tanker, whatever its size, passes 
through a maximum danger period during 
this process when the ratio of gas to air 
inside the tank reaches a highly explosive 
mixture. Somehow, despite precautions 
such as hooded electrical equipment and 
the sparkless slippers worn by all tanker- 
men, the Marpessa's number 5 tank, next 
to the pumproom, blew up around midday 
on Friday, December 12th. 

The force was so great that the deck 
blew off, Hooding the pump room so that 
although it was not until early on 
Monday, four days later, that the 
Marpessa sank, sink it did, all in one 
piece. Had the ship been less tough and 
well built, it would have broken in two. 
The lighter front portion, where the 
empty tanks were, would have Abated 
and could probably have been taken in 
tow and the ship would therefore not 
have been the total loss it was later. One 
result is that tank cleaning procedures 
are likely to be tightened very consider¬ 
ably across the world. There are 75 
Marpessa- sized tankers now at sea and 
30O' under construction. 1 The insurance 
companies are going to take a poor view 
of any more accidents on this scale. 


EEC _ 

Love fifteen, with 
oranges 

Hie European Economic Community 
withdrew this week from a damaging 
clash with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs on Trade which 'it was certain 
'to lose. At issue was the 40 per cent tariff 
preference on citrus fruit imports from 
Spain and Israel which it introduced in 
September to make up for the tto per 
cent preference granted then to Tunisia 
and Morocco. 

The preferences for the Maghreb 
countries passed Gatt’s most favoured 
nation rule because they were part of 
association agreements tending toward 
free trade. But for Israel and Spain the 
EEC needed a waiver. When it asked for 
one after it had given the preferences 
it found that, thanks mainly to American 
opposition, it had no hope of the neces¬ 
sary two-thirds majority. 

The European commission’s proposed 
solution was ingenious: a 40 per cent 
tariff reduction open to all countries— 
thus satisfying Gatt—'but only for four 
months of the year, the chosen months 
being nicely timed to suit Spain and 
Israel, three quarters of whose citrus 
exports go to the community. 

But the Italians would not play. Their 
own orange growers suffer enough from 
the EEC's Mediterranean associates. They 
recognise an obligation to Spain and 
Israel (with whom the EEC is negotiating 
general preferential agreements), but they 
were not ready to offer preferences to 
the wide world. The community was 
stuck with its waiver request. 

This week, as Gatt wa* about to discuss, 
and refuse, the waiver, this EEC withdrew 
its request, adding that it woulcf abolish 
the existing preferences after a short delay 
(which clearly will not be too short, if 
the community can help it) while it made 
contact with Spain and Israel The aim 


now is to speed up the negotiations with 
Spain and Israel, which are dike to be 
resumed next month, and bring the citrus 
preferences iti by the front 7 door again/ > 
The incident was a small victory for 
the Americans in the vigorous propaganda 
war they are waging against the EEC’s 
protectionism and its ever-widening net 
of preferential agreements. The EEC, 
meanwhile, is waiting for the United 
States to take action on its own brand 
of protectionism, the 11 American selling 
price ” gimmick for keeping out certain 
European chemicals. A bargain was made 
on this during the Kennedy round and 
the community was due this week to 
decide whether or not to give the 
Americans yet another year to carry it out. 


Sierra Leone 


On the Zambian 
trail 


Sierra Leone’s decision to take a controll¬ 
ing interest in all the mining companies 
operating there before next April is the 
predictable result of pressure on the prime 
minister, Mr Siaka Stevens, to Africanise 
the country's main assets. His government 
is to follow Zambia's example, and will 
hold <ji per cent of the various companies’ 
shares through a central board with the 
right to appoint the majority of directors 
in each company. Compensation is to be 
fixed according to a formula that could 
mean almost anything. 

Mining accounts for 90 per cent of 
Sierra Leone’s exports, with diamonds the 
biggest single item. The new move will 
hit companies like William Baird of Glas¬ 
gow, which runs the iron ore mines at 
Marampa with exports worth £5 million 
in 1968. There are also Swiss owned 
bauxite mines and an American controlled 
company mining rutile, for titanium* 

But Sierra Leone Selection Trust (SLST) 
which is the local subsidiary of the Cfcm- 
solidated African Selection Trust, is $e 
biggest company involved, producing 
around one half of the country’s diamonds. 
It foresees a tough period of bargaining 
ahead, but ironically enough it may,fjp4 a 
government controlling interest makes 
operations easier, even if its substantial 
increase in profits last year makes it a 
prime target for tough fiscal treatment. 
Until 1956, the company had a theoretical 
monopoly of diamond mining that was 
impossible to enforce. Now it has two 
monopoly areas, amounting to about 280 
square miles in all, but once again the 
monopoly has not worked out in practice. 
There. are many thousands of illegal 
miners in the areas, and the town of 
Koidu, with its population of 20,000, has 
grown up almost entirely on the profits of 
illicit mining.and selling. The government 
has found It very difficult politically to 
enforce a monopoly for a foreign company 
against its own nationals. Now that the 
company is to be taken over, however, tfc 
problem of enforcing the diamond mono* 
poly should be much easier to solve. 
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Common market: still for 
going in 


The Confederation of British Industry, 
in two weighty documents* published 
on Thursday, provides a fairly com¬ 
prehensive list of the goodies awaiting 
its members on the other side of 
the channel. And it makes it clear that 
membership of the European Economic 
Community remains the only serious 
option open to Britain (it does not even 
bother to assess alternatives, such as the 
North Atlantic Free Trade Area). But 
since 1966 when the CBI last gave its 
views, the tone has changed. If it is 
keener even than before on the potential 
benefits, it is much more worried about 
the almost certain costs, particularly of 
the common agricultural policy. 

Although, wisely, no figures are put on 
the equation, there is in the CBI’s view a 
point at which the,faster growth which 
membership should stimulate will be more 
than counterbalanced by the drag on the 
economy of the short term costs. And 
this, initially, is likely to be the case 
if we accept the common market as it 
stands. Much will depend ’ on the 
bargaining. This is a pretty big loop¬ 
hole even if the CBI makes it clear that 
entry into the right kind of EEC on the 
right kind of terms (without spelling out 
what these are) offers Britain just about 
thfe only chance of developing a dynamic 
economy. Of course there are sound 
political reasons for this stance. This time 
round the CBI has made no formal survey 
of its members* views. And when the 
documents are put to the members it is 
highly probable that plenty of them will 
have strong doubts. But given the fact 
that it is impossible to calculate within a 
range of several hundred million pounds 


*Britaiu Europe, Britain in the World. 



what the effects of entry will be, it also 
makes economic sense. 

The CBI’s case rests basically on the 
benefits to Britain of being part of a large, 
fast growing economic region. The 
immediate costs of opening our market 
to the EEC, of losing Commonwealth 
preference, of freeing capital exports and 
applying the common agricultural policy 
will require getting on for an extra 1 per 
cent of economic growth to pay for them. 
But they are essentially static. They will 
add a lump sum to our balance of pay¬ 
ments which will not grow year by year. 
The income elasticity effects, on the other 
hand, are dynamic. The benefits to trade 
of selling more to the fast growing EEC 
market will increase year by year. There 
must come a point, therefore, where the 
benefits will start to outweigh the costs. 
Now this kind of argument naturally 
puts costs, which are known, if difficult to 
quantify, against benefits which to some 
extent are completely uncertain. And the 
CBI is quite candid about this. It stresses 
that the benefits it expects are not automa¬ 
tic ones. They depend on firms being 
stimulated to expand production and 
export more than would be expected from 
the mere removal of tariff barriers. 

This may well happen. For instance 
firms may start seeing the EEC as one 
home market rather than a collection of 
foreign markets. But it depends on 
psychological factors as much as economic 
ones. And' by the same token the 
attraction of the EEC will be substantially 
increased if it starts to make progress 
towards becoming an economic union, 
and acquires what is still noticeably lack¬ 
ing, an industrial and technological policy. 

The ecoribmy 

Dampened 
Christmas spirit 

- i *. ^1 

After last week’s economic euphoria, over 
the good trade and balance of payments 
figures, this week provided a few 
reminders that the squeeze “is still on. 
IrfdCfsftrf&l production, Which hatf seethed 



to be merely on a plateau since this sum¬ 
mer, now appears, after some revision of 
the figures, to have fallen by a point 
in each of the last three months to-Octo¬ 
ber. Of course there were, as always, 
special factors; the crop of strikes in the 
late summer, ranging from cars to mining 
and steel, that had a depressing effect 
which spilt over into the October figure, 
and production statistics are notoriously 
prone to a large margin of error because 
of the complexities of collection. But even 
allowing for all this, there has been no 
upturn of any kind. 

Industry’s stocks, too, fell by a hefty 
£55 million in the third quarter after 
the build-up of the last 18 months. The 
drop was mainly in materials and fuels, 
with work in progress on a level trend. 
Capital spending in the third quarter 
seems to have been hit less hard by the 
liquidity shortage. Preliminary results 
from the Board of Trade show a 4 per 
cent rise on the quarter before. Allowing 
for the statistical jiggery-pokery over the 
bunching of investments at the end of 
1968' (to take in the tail end of the 
increased investment grants), capital 
spending ■ in the first nine months this 
year seems to be about 10 per cent up 
on the same period last year, very much 
in line with official forecasts. But here 
again the preliminary figur^j may turn out 
to be too optimistic on revision. 

Unemployment rose in December to a 
seasonally adjusted total of 545,000 after 
the successive drops of the previous three 
months. But there was not a lot in it: 
this was only 9,000 more than in 
November, while vacancies, which usually 
drop as unemployment rises, were up by 
almost as much. The seasonal adjustment 
tp the unemployment figures, suspect at 
the best of times, becomes ^partic ularly 
unreliable around Christmas. The Central 
Statistical Office is now carrying out a 
study' of' lhe ‘Question of * the S^iaional 











'm€im: up from S8V.067.000 to 
£L0Oi^9,00O ... pre-taxation profits up 
&un> S6;7i6.000 to £8,689,ooo... this » 
■She-’- successful outcome of last year’s 
trading to 31st May, 1069. This increase in 
profits is inflated by about £1 million 
net, due to accelerated shipments of 
7 As B ‘Bare’ Scotch whisky to the USA to 
heat the dock strike there, and to profits 
arising from the UK duty increases on 
wines and spirits. Nevertheless, even 
excluding this £1 million, the profit in* 
crease over .the year is around a highly 
satisfactory 36%. 

Earnings increase is virtually across 
the board. 

Sales of J & B ‘Bare’ Scotch whisky 
to the USA are substantially higher, and 
have increased 43% in other world markets. 
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The sales of HenwAsitarC^ghho_ 

much improved results* .^pecm^W:'-liliK 
Far East. Our eight oversea* 
have as a group contributed higher 
and add considerable strength to ID 

Our Peter Dominic : chain of shops 
once again had .a . record year, and their 
efficient marketing is becoming evident In 
High Streets throughout the country. ; 

This forms the pattern of JDV’s 
success - if you would like to learn more 
about IDV, and the full story of this year’s 
activities, write to the CompanySecretary 
for a copy of , the Annual Report: and 
Accounts. / j A J 
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adjustments which* should be published 
«*jjy t*cxt year. Meanwhile, the level of 
imertoployment still Jooks much the same 
gs.‘it Jias done over the last two years. 

Machine tools 

Qualified good 
hews 

Britain's machine tool makers have made 
a gratifying gain in domestic and export 
sales this year, according to figures 
released on Thursday by the Ministry of 
Technology. In the first ten months of 
the year the industry exceeded last year’s 
home and export sales totals. Combined 
sales for the first ten months were nearly 
£180 million, with a year-end total of 
some £220 million now likely. 

It would be dangerous to accept such 
news uncritically. As everyone knows, 
machine tool sales tend to be cyclical and 
the British industry should think twice 
before taking much comfort from merely 
happening to be on the upward curve. 
The downward curve is likely to loom up 
all too soon because, as a growing number 
of critics are pointing out, the British 
machine tool industry is basically in a 
vulnerable position. So long as it is, it will 
swing with the cycles. 

The vulnerability is easy to pinpoint. 
In a country with a relatively high wage 
scale, British machine tool makers depend 
too heavily on the manufacture of simple, 
unsophisticated machines, which can just 
as well be made by countries where wages 
are much lower. If the British industry 
\yants to free itself from cyclic tyranny, 
it must produce advanced, numerically 
controlled machines at least as good as 
those made by west Germany and the 
United States. But how do you wake up 
a sleeping giant ? A lot of people, includ¬ 
ing Mr Charles Villiers, managing direc- 
v tor of the Industrial Reorganisation Cor¬ 
poration, would like to know. Mr Villiers 
recognises that further mergers of machine 
tool' companies into large units will 
probably not help. An increase in research 
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and development budgets, as other 
observers have suggested, probably would. 
But only, if the funds were properly 
directed. This would take initiative and 
imagination—two qualities that are still 
scarce jn most of the industry. 


Small jets 

Success Symbol 


tor an American aircraft manufacturer tp 
adopt a British design two things are 
necessary. The American company must 
be in spine trouble, and the British design 
must be at least equal to the local com¬ 
petition, and for preference, have an edge 
on it. Then a deal emerges of the kind 
that American Beech has struck with 
British Hawker Siddeley, with the 
American company adopting not only 
Hawker’s current executive jet, but its 
successor that is still only on the drawing 
board. 

Beech’s trouble is that the company, 
which is one of the bulwarks of the 
American light aircraft industry, has 
badly misjudged the demand that there 
would be for small jets, and consequently 
never built one. But in spite of their 
high price, executive jets are becoming 
very popular. The market has gone to 
Lear, to the French Dassault company, 
and a number of other Beech rivals. Das¬ 
sault’s Falcon jet, being marketed by Pan 
American, is another case of American 
companies importing foreign expertise. 

Now it has either to spend a great deal 
of money and lose a lot of time breaking 
into a new field where it has no 
experience, compared with the competi¬ 
tion, or alternatively, must look round for 
a suitable design already in production— 
and for preference foreign—with which 
to buy its way back into the market. The 
Hawker aircraft.admirably fitted the bill. 

It has, for a start, been a success. Of 
the 222 sold, 131 have gone to North 
America, and in non-American markets, 
the aircraft has outsold all other business 
jets put together. This has been an 
expensive operation. Hawker Siddeley has 


?* 

had to invest in a 

train engineers and lay down stocks qf 
spates. All this is npw being talm ovel 
by Beech, and Hawker must; he relieved 
about It. The plan is to ship Unfurnished 
aircraft over from Britain, leaving them 
to be finished in the United States*. Later, 
much later, the two companies will jointly 
design and jointly market a whole peiy 
family of executive jets. - 

Hqw much Hawker and the British 
industry will eventually .make oof the 
deal does not depend entirely on hoW 
vigorously Beech succeeds in selling 
British aircraft in its own home ih&ncet. 
It also depends on how rapidly Hanker 
could* push up output if sales did boom. 
Production is running now at between 4 
and 5 aircraft a month and there is a 
backlog of orders. But because of the lead 
time on key components it would take 18 
months to push this up. This has always 
been, and obviously still t is, one of the 
British aircraft industry's biggest: selling 
handicaps. Holding bigger stocks could 
reduce it, something that companies are 
notably reluctant to do. 

Microelectronics 


Prairie war 


Like transistors before them, integrated 
circuits are rapidly increasing their share 
of the total electronics market, but the 
penalty is a continuing series of price wars 
that cannot help the profitability* of the 
companies involved. The latest move is 
a 30 per cent across-the-board cut by 
Texas Instruments in the most popular 
range of circuits, the 74 series TTLs 
(transistor—transistor logic) mainly used 
in computers and electronic instruments. 
TI is the overwhelming market leader 
with a 50 to 60 per cent share of the 
British market, nearly twice that of the 
number two firm, Ferranti, which claims 
around 30 per cent. 

Integrated circuit manufacturers say 
that in the small British njarket ihckt 
important customers can be" seWn tip 
unless newcomers attack in specialised sec- 
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only a marginal deficit and is expected to 
maxe a positive contribution this financial 
year. And the System 4 computers, 
which apparently gave so much trouble 
right up to this year, have evidently 
been sorted out and deliveries are going 
ahead at the forecast 5 a month. 

As with all companies in cash¬ 
conscious industries, the accounts are 
needed to see what has really happened 
during the year. But on the basis of the 
preliminary figures, it is difficult to see 
how earnings growth can surmount the 
dilution of the next four yeans, a time 
Qf large and continuing capital outlays. 


Turner & Newall 

Don't expect to set 
it on fire 


A sound income stock with no further 
pretensions is about the only way to 
regard Turner & Newall, which in¬ 
advisedly has been finding its way into 
some portfolios on hopes of a settlement 
of the Rhodesian question—or merely on 
hopes of hopes of one. There is no doubt 
that profits would get a useful lift from 
withdrawal of sanctions against Rhodesia, 
where so much good asbestos is produced. 
But the error comes in assuming that it 
is worth holding on for, against alternative 
and more certain growth prospects in the 
market as a whole, particularly as it 
must be supposed that the mining opera¬ 
tions in question have all the while con¬ 
tinued to make some contribution to the 
group's results. (People sometimes forget 


that companies based in South Africa, 
of which the group owns a few, are not 
involved in the economic warfare which 
has made British head offices absentee* 
landlords in Rhodesia.) 

This is not to deny the force of the 
argument that Turner & Newall has been 
hit by the ban on Rhodesian imports 
into Britain. But the longer perspective 
is that the share price has not been above 
55s since 1962, that pre-tax profits have 
been hemmed in between £11 mn and 
£16 mn for as long as anyone can 
remember, and that efforts to diversify 
have been a hard slog, unhelped for some 
time by the use of the scrip as takeover 
currency (presumably because the earn¬ 
ings multiple has not been good enough). 
So it is a kind of vicious circle, unlikely 
to be broken either by really exciting 
results or a more flattering market rating. 

At all events that seems to go for the 
coming year, starting against the back¬ 
ground of satisfactorily increased sales by 
the domestic mix of subsidiaries supplying 
automotive components, plastics, asbestos 
glass-fibre textiles and so on, but lower 
profits from building materials and over¬ 
seas activities, which in all has generated 
£12.5 mn pre-tax and left earnings 
unchanged at 2s 2*d a share. The forecast 
is only that “ some increase in total 
profits appears likely.” At 30s the 
earnings multiple is 14, which does not 
seem to call for much upward adjustment. 
As for downward, without wishing to 
damn with faint praise, the dividend yield 
of 6.8% on payments (2s i.8d) now main¬ 
tained for six years and apparently safe 
(though only just covered) offers much 
the most convincing support. 


Atlantic Acceptance 

Acceptable echo 

Montreal 

Toronto's Bay Street community could 
draw ironic comfort from the royal 
commission report on the collapse of the 
Atlantic Acceptance Corporation. After 
three plodding years during which Mr 
Justice Hughes attempted to unravel the 
complex web of dubious financial dealings 
which culminated in the demise of 
Canada's fifth biggest finance company in 
June 1965, the essential conclusion was 


that Atlantic's founder and president, 
Mr C. Powell Morgan, wps solely respon¬ 
sible. (Mr Morgan died of leukemia Only 
four months after the debacle.) The 
report calls for a Finance Companies Act, 
to embody the commission's major recom¬ 
mendations, but insists that the authorities 
should also continue to rely on “ the 
industry's high degree of responsibility 
and capacity for self-regulation.” 

Thus the recommendations emphasise 
the need for full disclosure and the 
prompt enforcement of sanctions when 
necessary, instead of suggesting specific 
accountancy ratios and “ artificial limita¬ 
tions which would inhibit legitimate 
expansion.” The major proposal is the 
appointment of an inspector-general of 
finance companies, whose main functions 
would be to inspect, ask pertinent 
questions and publish reports on his 
findings. He would also have the power 
to withdraw the proposed licence which 
every finance company would need to 
carry on business—Mr Justice Hughes 
says the birth of a finance company 
should be “ attended by a measure of 
public approval ” involving more than 
the ordinary certificate of incorporation, 
suggesting that licences should be issued 
by the provincial cabinet on the recom¬ 
mendation of the inspector-general. 

Another major proposal is that a finance 
company should maintain liquidity, 
defined as cash and short-term securities 
plus bank lines of credit, adequate to 
meet short-term liabilities. A root cause 
of Atlantic’s collapse, says the report, had 
been its practice of borrowing short and 
lending long. Also called for is full dis¬ 
closure of the percentage of interest 
charges included as immediate income in 
the profit and loss account : the report 
reveals that by taking an unrealistically 
big lump of such charges into immediate 
income, Atlantic had been able to show 
its phenomenal earnings “ growth ” in the 
few years prior to the collapse. Other 
proposals are that all directors should 
approve major loans ; that the financial 
statements of subsidiary companies 
should be included with those of the 
parent ; that when a director has declared 
a conflict of interest at a board meeting, 
the full extent and nature of the interest 
should be recorded ; and that auditors 
should rely on the work of other auditing 
firms “only to the extent that they take 
responsibility for it.” 
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As a direct result of Mr Justice 
Hughes's investigation, four members of 
Ontario’s Institute of Chartered Accoun¬ 
tants were expelled, and many of the 
commission’s accounting recommendations 
are in fact already practised by Canada’s 
major finance companies. Even so, the 
proposals have been generally welcomed 
by the finance industry whidh understand¬ 
ably feels vindicated by the basic finding 
that Mr Morgan was solely responsible for 
the most damaging commercial fraud in 
Canadian history. For many of North 
America’^ reputedly most prudent insti¬ 
tutional investors, it was certainly one of 
the most costly: they lost an estimated 
$70 mn. 

Marley 

Little the wiser 

The market had just about given up hope 
—at ns 6d the share price was down to 
the lowest for more than seven years— 
when Marley came to light with its un¬ 
expected fourth quarter recovery, trading 
profits rising again to £2.1 mn, just about 
the best ever turned in. This has not, 
of course, wiped out the dismal showing 
of the April and July quarters, the year’s 
out-turn before tax being £1.25 mfi lower 
at £3 mn, with earnings per share falling 
from is 3d to io.8d. But it has raised a 
question-mark of sorts over the assessment 
which put the shares on a prospective 
earnings multiple, as it now turns out, of 
under 13 (compared with 16 for competi¬ 
tor and sometime merger prospect Red- 
land), and a rather larger one over the 
value of quarterly and preliminary reports 
that give no guidance about the further 
outlook. 

A roofing and floor tile specialist among 
other things, Marley blamed the weather 
for the severe setback in April, said noth¬ 
ing about the poor performance in July, 
and has volunteered no information this 
week either to account for the subsequent 
improvement or to indicate how prospects 
are shaping up for the current year. Share¬ 
holders must wait until the chairman’s 
statement reaches them next month. 
Obviously this leaves something to be 
desired, since not only is the market none 
the wiser but it is even liable to be misled. 
In short, prompt and frequent reporting 
is not an end in itself, and if it actually 
has the effect of encouraging avoidable 
speculation it is worse than useless. 

In this case the bare figures have given 
little or nothing away, unless the cut in 
dividend from is to io£d for the year 
is to be taken as an ill-omen. However 
it is just as reasonably accounted for by a 
desire to maintain cover, granted that this 
could have been forgone in the li^ht of 
the £1.8 mn capita^ profit reaped m the 
April quarter on the sale of quoted South 
African securities (which had been 
acquired in 1968 in exchange for a sub¬ 
sidiary). At least the board deserves 
credit for having sold these ofT at the 



right time, fully doubling the proceeds 
of the deal. But it is not on that account 
that the share price regained 6d or so on 
the full year’s results. 

Ranks Hovis McDougall 

Salt in the wound 

A fall in the pre-tax profits of Ranks 
Hovis McDougall of £2.5 mn to £15.2 
mn is a bit hard to take, considering that 
Cerebos was included this year and not 
last. Cerebos profits in its last year, 1968, 
were expected to be around £4,6 mn 
so RHM’s drop must have been more like 
£7 mn. However, this kind of result has 
been expected since the shock half-year 
announcement of sharply reduced profits 
and a forecast of £15 mn for the year. 
Interest charges, almost doubled, were 
£4.8 mn, while investment income 
dropped to £374,000 following the sale 
of 85% of Wheatsheaf Investments. 

The weather has to take a lot of the 
blame according to the company. The 
bad 1968 harvest meant higher wheat 
prices at home and the necessity to import 
even more than usual. Another mis¬ 
fortune was the decision by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries to allow the 
bakers only part of the increase in bread 
prices which they ‘had requested. The 
bakers are now trying again, as costs (not 
least wages) mount and return on assets 


averages out at 6$% for RMM and the 
industry at a whole. 

New products are obviously on the 
cards, with access to just about every 
food shop in the land already assured 
and a large distribution network 
set up for daily delivery—“ Mother’s 
Pride" bread has bravely been 
brought but in a date-stamped variety. 
Price competition is rife in the agricul¬ 
tural products field (RHM comes up 
against Unilever here). Total sales were 
up 18%, including Cerebos in 1968-69, 
at £414 mn. This is 2 j- rimes the turnover 
of its competitor on several fronts, 
Spillers, which recently reported first 
half profits more than halved at £2*3 mn. 

If the current talks with the ministry 
are at all successful the outlook may seem 
a little brighter, but it is difficult to be 
optimistic. The total wheat yield this 
year probably won't be much better than 
last time (yield per acre should be well 
up but sowing was hampered by a wet 
spring) so total imports are likely to be 
up from last year’s £120 mn, although 
the price is not expected to rise as the 
producer countries try to offload large 
surpluses. The market had already reacted 
to the probability of a £15 mn profit back 
in June, so it was not surprising that 
there was little change in the share price 
of 26s 3d at a p/e of 15,2. 

GEC-EE _ 

Leaving out the 
poor relative 

General Electric and English Electric’s 
interim is disappointing for those who had 
banked on the upper level forecast of 
£75 mn for the year. Profit before tax 
is given at £21.2 mn, though this is after 
an enormous increase in interest charges, 
to £8.5 mn, plus a further £8.9 mn on 
the convertible loan stock. Unfortunately, 
in presenting its half-time figures, the 
company has chosen to stick rigidly to 
the practice of smaller companies on the 
make, and there is no true comparison 
including English Electric for the six 
months ending September last year. Thb 
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forecast is now emphasising the lower 
level of £65 run for the full years pretax 
profits. 

But . the statement also mentions 
“ progress . . . made under conditions 
which, on the whole, have been unfavour¬ 
able.’ 1 Last year English Electric made 
£19.3 nin, apparently all earned in the 
nine month* to December (as is the normal 
seasonal pattern). This would indicate that 
even on the arbitrary, and possibly slightly 
unfair basis, of taking £12 mn as the April 
to September contribution, a comparable 
pretax figure for GEC-EE at last year’s 
half-way mark (September, 1968) would 
be £27 mn, substantially better than this 
yearns £21.2 mn. 

The problems 'have been attributed to 
industrial disputes, reorganisation up¬ 
heavals, and the soaring prices of nickel 
and copper which have helped depress 
margins. With sales to Consumers and to 
the Central Electricity Generating Board 
both squeezed, the outturn for the year 
Could look unpromising, though the 
company says that orders for all but 
generating plant are good. The turnover 
split between divisions shows remarkably 
little change in composition from last year, 
despite the apparent re-structuring of the 
company. The figures include some inter¬ 
company' sales but exclude aircraft and 
other product ranges disposed of. 



Sales 

£mn 

% 

% prev. 
12 

„ f .-1 

^ , 


months 

Engineering 

79 

18 

17 

Industrial 

52 

12 

13 

Telecommunications, 
electronics and 

automation 

132 

30 

31 

‘Cables, vWre ana * 

components 

59 

14 

12 

Consumer products 

38 

9 

9 

Overseas 

75 

17 

18 


, The market’s reaction was to mark 
down the price from early Tuesday’s near 
27s to Wednesday’s 25s close. The 20 
multiple surely flatters still. 

Viyella 

Life without 
Joe 


The performance of Viyella’s new board 
during its first week without Mr Joe 
Hyman’s ringmastership was hardly scin¬ 
tillating ; in what was apparently a 
deliberate effort to lower the frenetic pace 
at which Viyella was previously managed, 
the new directors succeeded in giving the 
impression , of not being that fully in 
control of events, and that included the 
actions of their financial adviser, Hambros 
Bank. The presumption must be that 
someone on thejpbard of Viyella agreed 
that Hambibs sttBpld put out its statement 
at th£ weekencr that auditors were being 
consulted ■ before a detailed statement 
about Viy^il^’s financial position was 
issued. Butttfie board as a jvhole was not 
consulted,,itD|ph seems odd, knowing how 
a sutemdff^Rie Ibis would hit share 

f 1 e / i 1 . . 


pricer" ’ (the price fell promptly from 
,8| 3d to 7s), and how outsiders would 
immediately ask themselves what was 
Hambros doing throughout the,past year 
while acting as Viyella’s financial advisers 
if it now finds it necessary to consult 
auditors before committing itself to ap 
opinion on the company’s future. I 

The new executive, Dr John Blackburn, 
is working under two formidable con¬ 
straints. One is that although Mr Hyman 
did achieve a phenomenal rate of growth 
initially, and turned Viyella into one of 
Lancashire’s textile giants, shareholders 
have not had that much to thank him 
tfipr during his last five years of manage¬ 
ment. Apart from last year, when all the 
textile companies gained from boom con¬ 
ditions, profits and the share price have 
been on a plateau, and earnings per share 
have declined. 

1964 1966 1968 1969 

Pretax profit 

(£mn) 4.2 4.5 5.7 4.0* 

Earnings per share 

(per cent) 29.4 14.9 17.4 9.3* 

Share price 

High 23s2d 16s3d 20s8d 21s7d 

Low 10s7d lOsOd 10s9d 7s6d 

9 for* cast 

Dr Blackburn will have to do something 
about this, and on the presumption that 
one source of Viyella’s weakness under 
Mr Hyman’s chairmanship was that his 
considerable talents lay exclusively in 
fields of forward planning and oppor¬ 
tunity-snatching and not in day-to-day 
management and delegation of manage¬ 
ment, Dr Blackburn is starting off with 
a new management structure that should, 
to some extent, see that each division of 
the company has its own responsible 
executive director (one of whom is Mr 
David Brunnschwedler). Fine, but major 
management changes require a firm 
central directing hand and Dr Blackburn’s 
second major constraint is that a board 
that asserted itself to the point of unseat¬ 
ing Mr Hyman is not going to take kindly 
to another strong executive. This need to 
look constantly over his shoulder is going 
to weaken Dr Blackburn’s position unless 
he proves, which he has not so far had a 
chance to do, to be a tightrope walker of 
consummate skill. 

In the meantime, there is probably 
nothing that the board can usefully say 
until the annual results are due. It owes 
no further explanation of its actions in 
deposing Mr Hyman and to attempt any 
would merely be embarrassing to all con¬ 
cerned. It has made a forecast of lower 
profits, implying lower dividends, but has 
also denied serious liquidity problems. 

Contested bids 


Sharper tongues 

The i^s Hoechst bid for Berger Jenson 
and Nicholson which had Ipok/pd all sewn 
up on Tuesday, suddenly came apart 
again on Wednesday when BJN*s directors 
read a newspaper report that Reed might 
strll be offered a 50% option by 
Hoechst. BJN has feared all along that 


the combination of two competing brands 
under one roof-—its own Magipote and 
Reed’s Crown—would be another case of 
“ short term frustration and long term 
nonsense.” With its earlier acquisition of 
British Paints still needing to be inte¬ 
grated, further rationalisation is inevi¬ 
tably looked on with some disfavour. 
Tuesday’s recommendation to share¬ 
holders to accept the Hoechst offer was 
made therefore after supposed assurances 
that Reed would not be a party to the 
merger, regardless of any other plans for 
co-operation between Reed and Hoechst 
(and also owed something to the week¬ 
end commitment to Hoechst of Mrs Vera 
Hue-Williams’s 13% shareholding). It 
is beginning to look as if •old antago¬ 
nisms might flare up again, and with the 
American contender, Sherwin-Williams, 
still not out of the fight, there could be 
plenty of developments yet. 

Jessel Securities’ blunt reply to Falks's 
defence is that the latter’s recent history 
makes it impossible to give much credence 
to optimistic forecasts now being made ; 
and that the dispute over the valuation 
of its loan stock is artificial, since the 
terms were fixed independently by Thom¬ 
son McLintock on instructions to show no 
profit to Jessel (on the subsequent trans¬ 
fer of shares to subsidiary Parnell Electri¬ 
cal). Certainly Falks’ February forecast 
for the year ending March turned out to 
be ludicrously wrong. 

Distillers 


Cheers! 


Distillers’ disposal of its plastic and phar¬ 
maceuticals interests to concentrate on 
whisky, gin and vodka was followed in 
June this year by the acquisition of 
United Glass, the ailing giant of the 
glass industry. Vertical integration it 
might be, but diversifying into a con¬ 
tracting market has its dangers, even 
more so than diversifying out of expand¬ 
ing ones. The half-year figures now 
show trading profit—£26.3 mn—virtually 
unchanged ; the pre-tax return marginally 
down (after investment income of £2.5 
mn) at £27.1 mn ; and earnings similarly 
shaved at £15.5 mn. What makes it 
satisfactory is that it is by comparison 
with a very strong half last year, when 
the threatened strike by American dock- 
workers had caused considerable bunching 
of deliveries, inflating first-half figures. 

At any rate the market must have 
expected some such good result since it 
was greeted with notable unconcern, Wed¬ 
nesday’s overnight price of 22s 9d being 
marked down a few pence at first but 
then floating up a fraction. For the second 
half, the considerations will be how effec¬ 
tively volume and margins, have held up 
after the increased spirit duties of the 
last budget. The company says that at 
the present level of duty, any marked 
improvement ‘in home sales is unlikely, 
but it is .looking to export volume, for a 
modest j^rbfi t mke, ; * ’ Y ' 
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Barclays IMcom 

UnitTiusts 



“A brilliant future for growth at home and 
abroad lies in front of us”... says Edward du Cann, 
Chairman of Barclays Unicorn Limited 


A T the 1969 Annual General 
^ Meeting of Barclays Unicorn 
Limited , The Rt. Hon. Edward du 
Cann , M.P., said ■ 

“The reasons which led us to 
form the first Unicorn Unit Trust 
are equally valid today. I was, and 1 
remain, determined to spread the 
benefits of share ownership as 
widely as possible in Britain; to the 
benefit, I hope, of the economy and 
of the growing number of Unit 
Trust investors. 

At the end of 1969 Unicorn has 
assets of over £80 million managed 
on behalf of over 300,000 share¬ 
holders and savers. We are as large 
today as the whole industry was 
when we pioneered its revival 12 
years ago. 

Equity linked life assurance 
policies — which we also pioneered 
in association with the London and 
Edinburgh Insurance Company — 
now account, it is‘said, for well 
over \5% of all the non-industrial 
life assurance sold in the United 
Kingdom. We ourselves are doub¬ 
ling; our business each year. We 
anticipate at least to do so again in 
1970. Wc hope by the end of 1970 
to have 120 salesmen in the field 
working, each of them, under strict 
supervision and to a clear code of 
conduct. 

Our profitability for this financial 
year has been maintained — al¬ 
though with us quality of service 
and consistency of performance for 
the small investor has always come 
first.' 

1969 has not been an easy year 
for the Unit Trust industry. Net 
investment has continued to grow, 
though more slowly than in 
revious years (and perhaps more 
ealthily as a result). Even so, 
Unicorn’s share of total sales has 
been rising over the last six months 
and our share of total repurchases 
has fallen. These facts are a clear 
justification, I' feel, of our de¬ 
liberately responsible sales ap¬ 
proach and the quality Qf the 
performance of our trusts. 

The confidence displayed in us 
by our shareholders is gratifying. 


Every one of the Unicom Unit 
Trusts has, over its life out-per¬ 
formed the market as a whole (as 
measured by the FT Industrial 
Ordinary Share Index). With the 
exception of our most recently 
formed Unit Trust (which has only 
been operating for a few months), 
shares in every one of the Unicorn 
Unit Trusts have grown in real value, 
thereby beating inflation. In addi¬ 
tion; original shareholders in every 
Trust have received an income, 
which has grown in real terms. In 
some instances, we have beaten 
our objectives by a very substantial 
extent. 

We offer capital and income 
growth measured in real terms for 
long term investors. We have 
consistently provided this. Equally, 
we strive to make equity investment 
easier for the small investor. 

The entry into the industry 
by the Banks and the Insurance 
Companies marks a watershed in 
its history. For our part, we are 
beginning to experience and enjoy 
full support and encouragement 
from Barclays Bank Limited (as 
from Martins Bank in the past) and 
I am grateful for it. We shall 
remember 1969 as a year of con¬ 
solidation, a year in which our 
relationship with Barclays Bank 
was cemented, and when plans for 
future expansion began again to be 
laid. I am in no doubt that a brilliant 
future for growth at home and 
abroad lies in front of us. My 
colleagues and 1 look forward to 
announcing our plans as they 
mature. 

There are now over 200 autho¬ 
rised Unit Trusts and over SO 
management groups. It is probably 
the most competitive of all our 
financial industries. There is almost 
an embarrassment of choice for the 
new'investor. Whatever the future 
may hold, however exciting it may 
be, we shall not lose sight of our 
original objective of consistent and, 

I hope* valuable service to the small 
Investor. 

I am grateful for 
Barclays Bank's en¬ 
dorsement of this 
paramount aim." 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 

Canada’s First Bank 

Record growth 
in face of restraints 


Mr. G. Arnold Hart warm of dangers of inflation psychology 

The 152nd Annual General Meeting of the Bank of Montreal was 
held in Montreal on December 8th. 

Mr. G. Arnold Hart, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 
presided and. in the course of his address, said: 

During the past year the economic climate has been completely 
dominated by the struggle between the forces of inflation and the 
countervailing forces of official restraint. The control of inflation has 
become immensely more difficult. Indeed, there is reason to believe 
that the whole problem of management of the economy has acquired a 
new dimension in that many of the factors that have given rise to the 
prevailing mood of inflationary expectations will continue for the 
foreseeable future. 

One of these factors is the change in the basic economic configura¬ 
tion of our society arising from changes both in the age structure of the 
population and in social policies and attitudes. The net result has been 
a progressive shift in the balance of economic power from savers to 
spenders. 

Another factor is a change in expectations about the direction the 
economy as a whole will take. Half our present population was riot 
born when the Second World War ended; over two-thirds were not 
bom when the last real depression began in 1930, and 80 per cent were 
not born when the First World War ended. In consequence, not only 
does the post war generation of free spending young people not know 
depression, but most of their parents have no adult experience of wide¬ 
spread hard times. 

In such circumstances the thinking of individuals as well as 
businesses and institutions is conditioned by the idea that any dip in 
activity will be sufficiently short-lived that economic planning sights 
can safely be set beyond it. The basic economic decisions of spending 
or saving and of borrowing or lending tend to be made in the expecta¬ 
tion of continuing growth and inflationary pressures. 

The Chairman then commented on changes in fiscal policy and 
the recent White Paper on Tax Reform. Returning to the theme of 
inflation he added: 

The longer inflation continues the more difficult it will bbcome to 
avoid massive increases in unemployment while bringing prices into 
line. If we were to relax prematurely, not only would the sacrifices 
that have been made already be in vain, but the credibility of official 
intention would once again be called into question. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. J. Leonard Walker, President, 
said: The Bank’s 152nd Annual Statement reflects the results of our 
operations during a year when authorities in most countries have been 
following restrictive monetary policies. The Bank has, nevertheless, 
been able to expand its operations and bring earnings to a more realistic 
level. Total assets at the year end exceeded $8,100,000,000, an increase 
of $1,300,000,000 over 1968. Balance of revenue, amounted to 
$81,133,000 - almost 20 per cent higher than the previous year, 

Balance of profits after taxes amounted to just over $34 million 
or $1.03 per share on the average number of shares outstanding in tjie 
year, in comparison with 59c per share paid last year. , , 

One of the most noteworthy accomplishments in the past year 
has been the revitalization of our International Banking operations. 

A high priority has been given to expansion in this dynamic and profit¬ 
able area where the potential for growth is so great. As one measure 
of our success, the Bank’s foreign currency assets have almost doubled 
in the year. In part this arose from the Euro-dollar market but there 
was also a significant growth in our international commercial business. 

After referring to the decision to build large new divisional head¬ 
quarters buildings at Winnipeg, Quebec City and Halifax, Mr. Walker | 
continued: When we embarked an a reorganization of the Bank soiqp 
four years ago, we expected that it would take some time for improve¬ 
ments to be apparent. While the management and systems changes are 
beginning to take hold, we arc by no means through. Within approxi¬ 
mately five years we expect to have the largest and most advanced 
integrated terminal on-line banking system in the world. This system 
will use the most sophisticated communications technology and 
equipment available. 

The excellent and 
were made possible by 
women on our payroll, and I should like to extend my sincere thanks 
to them for their continuing loyalty and support. 


gratifying results that have Wn presented today 
the hard work of the more than 18,000 men and 
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, JOSEPH LUCAS 
(INDUSTRIES) LTD. 

RECORD EXPORT & TURNOVER FIGURES 
CONTINUED EXPANSION AT HOME & ABROAD 


At the seventy-second Annual 
General Meeting of Joseph Lucas 
(Industries) Ltd., held in Birming¬ 
ham on 15th December, the 
Deputy Chairman, Mr. B. F. W. 
Scott, said in his Statement to the 
shareholders : 

“At the outset I wish to refer to 
the retirement of Sir Bertram 
Waring from the Board on 31st 
July 1969 after 47 years service, 
and to express the satisfaction that 
will be felt by all that he has 
accepted our invitation to become 
the first Honorary President of the 
Company. He was Chairman of 
the Company for 18 years and a 
Managing Director for a period of 
19 years. He has therefore carried 
the principal responsibility for the 
direction of the Company through¬ 
out the greater part of the post-war 
period. It is particularly gratify¬ 
ing and fitting that Sir Bertram’s 
final year as Chairman was marked 
by record sales and profits, and by 
the exceptional distinction of 
receiving no less than four of the 
Queen's Awards to Industry. 

Also at 31st July 1969, Mr. F. 
Garner C.B.E. relinquished the 
position Of Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director and retired 
from the Board. He had been a 
Director of the Company for 23 
years. The Company owes him a 
heavy debt for his special contri¬ 
bution to its production engineer¬ 
ing achievements which have set 
national and international stan¬ 
dards in their fields. 

Mr. B. F. W. Scott, who was 
appointed to this Board last year 
after 37 years service with the 
Company, has now been appointed 
Deputy Chairman. The vacancies 
on the Board have been filled by 
the appointments of Mr. A. Siddall 
and Mr. A. J. Nicol C.B.E., both of 
whom have' been Directors of the 
Executive Company since 1956 . 
Mr. Siddall is Chief Manufacturing 
Engineer and Mr. Nicol is respon¬ 
sible for Industrial Relations. 

I also have to record with very 


great regret the sudden death dur¬ 
ing the year of Mr. C. W. Griffiths, 
who had been Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Company for 25 
years. A Director of all the main 
operating companies, his service 
extended over 43 years during 
which time he made a charac¬ 
teristic and valuable contribution 
to the affairs of the Company. In 
his place, Mr. P. A. Bristow has 
been appointed Secretary and Mr. 
J. W. Shield Treasurer. 

Mr. R. L. Neill, who was Vice 
Chairman, Butlers Ltd., for 17 
years, retired in December 1968 
after 43 years service with the 
Company. 

Results for the Year 

Group sales increased by £38 
million to a new record of £251 
million for the year. Business at 
home and overseas provided £23 
million of this increase, and the 
balance of £15 million is accounted 
for by the effect of mergers and 
acquisitions during the last two 
years. 

The profit for the year before 
taxation is £15,299,000 compared 
with £13,068,000 in the previous 
year and after providing for taxa¬ 
tion, exceptional items and profits 
attributable to minority interests, 
the profit available for appropria¬ 
tion is £7,653,000 compared with 
£6,326,000 in the previous year. 
The Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend of is. 2.93d. a share on 
the Ordinary and Redeemable 
Preference Shares, making with the 
Interim Dividend already paid a 
total of is. 9.43d. a share, less tax, 
an increase of 0.73d., the maximum 
acceptable by the Treasury. 

The Vehicle Industry 

The year to the 31 st July 1969 
covered by the accounts has again 
been one of mounting difficulty 
and frustration in the' Motor 
Industry, due to the intensified 
Government restrictions in the 


home market. Although exports 
achieved an all-time record of 
1,140,000 vehicles, and total Motor 
Industry export earnings increased 
by a quarter to £1,000 million, 
sales on the home market were 
again cut back and were at a level 
some 10% lower than five years 
ago. Even with the addition of 
record exports, total U.K. vehicle 
production remained below the 
peak level of 1964. In contrast 
competitors both on the Continent 
and in Japan have enlarged their 
home sales and accordingly streng¬ 
thened their competitiveness in 
world markets. In these circum¬ 
stances the record exports achieved 
by the British vehicle manufac¬ 
turers represent a notable achieve¬ 
ment, but it is certain that there is 
a limit to the further advances 
that can be made from the base 
of a static or shrinking home 
market. 

The Commercial Vehicle manu- 
turers have had a more 
encouraging year with a strong 
upward trend particularly for over¬ 
seas markets, with total production 
increasing by 17 % to approxi¬ 
mately 460,000 vehicles. Exports 
were raised by a third to a record 
183,000. The record and reputa¬ 
tion of British heavy vehicles is 
unequalled, and in this they are 
vitally sustained by the Diesel 
Engine business which is the largest 
and most successful in the world. 
The Tractor manufacturers felt the 
effects of the trend towards fewer 
but more powerful tractors, also of 
the transfer of some production to 
the Continent in order to secure a 
growing share of the demand from 
the Common Market countries. 
None the less the British Tractor 
Industry still provided three-fifths 
of world exports of agricultural 
tractors. Our diesel fuel injection 
equipment companies, C.A.V., 
Simms and Bryce Berger; occupy 
the leading world positioii in their 
own field, and more than 70 % of 
their total production was exported 
>either directly or indirectly. 


Motor Cycle manufacturers con¬ 
tinued to export a high proportion 
of their total production, particu¬ 
larly to the United States. 

The Aircraft Industry 

In spite of uncertainties and 
difficulties the British Aircraft 
Industrv had a satisfactory year 
with exports increasing by a third 
to a new record of £300 million. 
With an accelerating rate of 
expansion in world civil- aviation 
and Significant developments in the 
military sphere, the next ten years 
will be a period of challenge and 
opportunity which will be crucial 
for the industry in this country. 

In the western world of civil 
aviation the Anglo-French Con¬ 
corde leads the way in supersonic 
flight and British engines already 
have a substantial success to their 
credit for the large jets which will 
dominate the scene in a few years 
time. It is vital to continued suc¬ 
cess that the Industry maintains its 
present commanding technical lead. 

On the military side the Harrier 
vertical take-off strike jet has 
demonstrated its capabilities, but it 
is in joint European ventures 
that the main opportunities lie, 
with the Anglo-French Jaguar and 
the Anglo-German-Italian swing 
winged multi-role combat aircraft. 
In all these projects the success 
of the Rolls-Royce engine over its 
American competitors is of vital 
importance, and is an outstanding 
achievement for which that Com¬ 
pany can be justly proud. 

Our own aircraft equipment 
companies are energetically prepar¬ 
ing themselves to meet whatever 
requirements may be placed upon 
them as and when firm orders for 
these advanced aircraft and engines 
are placed. In the meantime the 
Lucas Gas Turbine Equipment 
Company continues to be excep¬ 
tionally busy in meeting the cur¬ 
rent demands > of the aero-engine 
manufacturers, with particularly 
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heavy involvement in development 
and prototype work for the RBaii 
engines for the, Lockheed aithu* 
and on engine equipment for Con¬ 
corde. Heavy expenditure on this 
new development work has caused 
the reduction in the profits of our* 
aircraft equipment bipiness, but 
corresponding returns to the Com¬ 
pany should take place in future 
years. An unprecedented pro¬ 
gramme bf further development 
lies ahead, concerned with newer 
engines and with derivatives of 
established typ&. 

Industrial Products 

Sales of industrial products now 
amount to approximately £22 
million a year, representing a sub¬ 
stantial business in its own right. 

Experience and technology 
gained in the Aircraft Industry has 
contributed to the development of 
our industrial business, particularly 
as regards hydraulic equipment. 
Lucas’ high pressure piston pumps 
and motors have been brought to a 
standard of design and reliability 
capable of meeting the most 
exacting industrial demands and, 
combined with specially developed 
valves and controls, are essentially 
suited for use as hydrostatic trans¬ 
missions. While the transmission 
market is still small its potential 
is considerable, and in the mean¬ 
while advantage is being taken of 
an increasing range of applications 
particularly in the Construction 
Industry. 

In the marine engineering field 
new techniques in oil burning have 
been developed, while Lucas’ ex¬ 
pansion turbines are in growing 
demand for air separation plants at 
home and abroad. 

Good progress was made by the 
industrial companies of the Simms 
Group, including N.S.F. Ltd., who 
supply components for the elec¬ 
tronic and tele-communications 
industries; Dawe Instruments Ltd. 
who have established themselves 
as leaders in the field of ultrasonic 
cleaning, welding and material 
testing; and Horstman Ltd. whose 
stress analysis services have contri¬ 
buted to the development of the 
Bristol Olympus engine for Con¬ 
corde. 

Aai^lfltfons and Expansion 

During fKe year the Company 
acquired Keelavite Hydraulics Ltd. 
—a progressive business in a 
growth industry which has a very 
high reputation in the field of 
industrial hydraulic systems,* and 
with which we have had a business 
relationship for many yean, and 
Vactric Control Equippient which 


manufactures a comprehensive 
range of servo system products and 
small motors. 

Due to the great pressure on the 
Gas Turbine Equipment Company 
to prepare itself^for the programme 
of devgfopmciu and prototype work 
widch lies ahead, our facilities have 
been increased by the purchase 
since the end of the financial year, 
of Premier Precision Ltd. of 
Bracknell, Berks, specialists in pre¬ 
cision engineering, and it is in the 
field of prototype work and special 
tooling that the benefit of this 
business will be felt. 

We have just concluded negotia¬ 
tions with the General Electric 
and English Electric Companies 
Limited for the purchase of their 
Special Products Group, concerned 
mainly with the manufacture of 
generating systems and other elec¬ 
trical and mechanical equipment 
for aircraft. 

For many of our established pro¬ 
ducts we have embarked upon a new 
cycle of accelerated investment in 
buildings and plant. An additional 
factory is to be provided increasing 
capacity for the manufacture of 
lamps and starters, and a new 
factory will be built this year at 
Gillingham to house the produc¬ 
tion of a new family of distributor 
type diesel pumps. The nozzle and 
injector factory at Sudbury will be 
expanded and a new extension to 
factory buildings is being made at 
Pontypool for the manufacture of 
braking systems. Specialised labo*- 
ratories and new factories are being 
provided for the Gas Turbine 
Equipment Company in anticipa¬ 
tion of the increased demand in 
the years ahead. Capital expen¬ 
diture on new plant and equipment 
is at record high levels. 

Europe 

Our interest in the European 
Motor Industry is substantial and 
steadily increasing. All the United 
Kingdom motor manufacturers are 
following policies of closer integra¬ 
tion with their factories and com¬ 
panies on the Continent, and are 
making their plans and dispositions 
on the basis of common European 
car models with inter-related fac¬ 
tories and marketing arrangements. 
It is of the utmost importance to 
our business' that we tfiould keep 
ourselves iff step with this concept 
and -its development. With this in 
mind we have, over the past yean, 
established manufacturing arrange¬ 
ments in France and Gerinany for 
our most important products. We 
have done this either by meant of 
a total Lucas investment or in 
partnership with an established 


local company? of ^repute. i The 
partnership' enterprises in France, 
Ducellier and Roto-Diesel supply¬ 
ing respectively electrical and fuel 
injection equipment, continue to ’ 
progress in spite of the difficult 
economic circumstances there. Our 
wholly-owned brake business,: with 
factories in Germany and France, 
has achieved a rapid expansion of 
activities. Rist’s Wires and Cables 
has just established a small factory 
at Calais and has commenced the 
supply of cable harnesses. In Spain, 
the partnership concern Condiesel : 
continues to make excellent pro¬ 
gress. 

Overseas 

Further expansion of overseas 
business was achieved during the 
year with sales reaching a new 
record of £66 million (including 
Continental Europe). Approxi¬ 
mately half this business is repre¬ 
sented by direct exports from the 
U.K., which were also a record at 
£35 million, showing an increase 
of 17 % over the previous year. It 
is estimated that if account is taken 
of the substantial volume of the 
Group’s equipment which is fitted 
in this country to vehicles, aircraft 
and aero-engines sold abroad, the 
value of Lucas’ overseas business is 
in the order of £120 million. 

Our two partnership factories in 
India, supplying electrical equip¬ 
ment and brakes, substantially 
increased their sales and profits, 
benefiting both from the continued 
recovery of the Indian Motor 
Industry and from their improving 
share of the available business. In 
Australia, which is perhaps the 
most competitive market in the 
world, the local motor industry is 
concerned by the accelerating 
Import of fully assembled 
Japanese vehicles. Our brake 
.Interests in Australia have been 
merged with those of Automotive 
products Associated Ltd., in a 
partnership known as Automotive 
and Girling Pty. Ltd. ^ 

In Latin America our electrical 
manufacturing partnership in the 
Argentine has benefited from the 
resumed growth of the economy 
and our smaller interests in Brazil 
and Mexico are firmly established 
and well placed to meet the 
expected increase in demand. In 
North America, our Canadian 
factory supplying aircraft and 
industrial equipment is affected by 
the Defence Ministry’s budget res¬ 
trictions so far as military work is 
concerned, but industrial activities 
gre expanding satisfactorily. Over¬ 
seas battery factories, of which six 
are wholly-owned and five are 
partnerships, have again achieved a', 


* sigtdfic^itt^ improvement in both 
turnover and profits. ’ 

Research and Development 
’ The competitive pressure of 
wdfld markets for continuous pro¬ 
duct, improvement has never bqep 
stronger than it is today. Improved 
performance - and reliability, 
reduced weight and size are all 
demanded at a minimum of cost. 
Safety standards, affecting equip¬ 
ment specifications and reliability, 
are becoming increasingly a matter 
of law in most countries including 
the U.K., but particularly in 
America. The Group’* research 
and development facilities, already 
among the most specialised and 
extensive of their kind in the 
world, arc being continuously 
improved and are making a great 
contribution to our ability to 
maintain our competitive advan¬ 
tage. 

Particular reference , may be 
made, as an example* ; to a new 
range of lightweight car batteries 
with plastic containers which has 
been developed by the Company. 
The new battery produces one 
third more power than its conven¬ 
tional equivalent, and not only is 
it smaller but is designed to give 
longer life. The new battery is 
being manufactured in an entirely 
new factory, custom-built for the 
purpose, using a variety of original 
techniques which are covered world 
wide by patents. This is but one 
of many innovations which has 
come to fruition out of our con* 
tinuous programme of research and 
development. 

The Queen’s Award to Industry 
The Company was greatly 
honoured during the year by the 
conferment of four Queen’s Awards 
for 1969 . On behalf of the whole 
Group, Joseph Lucas (Industries) 
Ltd. was recognised for its export 
achievement, and Leslie Hgrtridge 
Ltd. was separately recognised for 
its own contribution to exports. An 
award was conferred on the Lucas 
Industrial Equipment'Company for 
technical innovation in an expan¬ 
sion turbine with gas lubricated 
bearings. C.A.V. Ltd. won An 
award for technical innovation in 
the commissioning of its Sudbury 
factory for high volume production 
of diesel injectors and nozzles.” 

The statement concluded with 
an expression of sincere apprecia¬ 
tion by the Directors for the sup* 
port given by the employees 
throughout the year. 

The Report and Accounts were 
adopted imd the recommended 
appropriations agreed. 
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NEW RECORDS BY g 

Leeds ranuniT § 

ASSETS OP BY £56 MILLION g 

In presenting the Directors* Report and Accounts at the Q 
121st Annual Meeting of the Society, held in Leeds on n 
l^th December, the President, Mr. Ronald Cowling, F.CJ.I., n 
said: n 

The Society's total assets have increased by £55.990,000 n 
—a growth rate of just over 134%—and they now stand g 
at £470,035,000. Three new records have been created—for n 
gross investment receipts, for numbers of new investment p; 
accounts, and for new mortgage lending. g 

INCREASED INTEREST RATES Q 

With the country's economy still in a state of crisis, and n 
in February Bank Rate back to 8%, the fall in our net n 
receipts from investors made it imperative that the share n 
rate should be increased from 44% to 5% as from 1st April g 
1969, and that the mortgage rate should go up to 81%. g 
RECORD INVESTMENT FIGURES □ 

Gross receipts then took an upward trend, and the total Q 
of £140,728,000 received from investors during the year n 
is the highest the Society has ever recorded. Q 

The credit squeeze, still in an acute form, had its inevit- n 
able effect on withdrawals, which at £95,229,000 were 13% q 
more than in the previous year. Shareholders' and g 
depositors' balances increased in the year by £52,891,000. g 
New investment accounts opened in the year were a » 
record 102,041, 15,000 more than last year. These record pj 
figures do, 1 think, reflect great confidence in the Leeds lj 
P ermanent on the part of the saving and investing public. U 
RECORD HOME LOANS g 

We have lent on mortgage during the year the record g 
sum of £89,311,000, the number or mortgages executed = 
being 27,369. H 

Mortgage balances at the year-end were £397,737,000 in y 
respect of 172,659 separate mortgages, or an average of lj 
£ 2,300 per mortgage. Losses on mortgage during the year U 
amounted to £187. U 

LIQUIDITY AND RESERVES 5 

Liquid assets in the form of cash and investments s 
amounted at 30th September last to £67,735,000 or 14.4% g 
of total assets; £59,382,000 is held in cash or is available g 
within six mpnths. = 

Total reserves, including an amount set aside for future LJ 
taxation, now stand at £21,268,000, representing 4.52% of u 
total assets. LJ 

BRANCH and AGENCY DEVELOPMENT 0 

Six new branch offices have been opened since my last g 
review—two in London, Regent Street and Wood Street, g 
Cheapside, together with others at Dudley, Grimsby, lj 
L incoln and Southend-on-Sea. LJ 

Our special agents now number over 1,150 and we are U. 
most grateful to them for the valuable contribution they □ 
make to the Society's progress. □ 

SAVINGS SCHEMES 5 

As well as operating the Government’s S.A.Y.E. scheme, pi 
we recently increased the interest rate on our Regular lj 
S avings Shares to 6% with income tax paid by the Society, U 
equivalent to £10.4.3d% gross to the standard rate tax- g 
payer. This move has proved to be highly popular with U 

the public, especially as the interest is not subject to U 

penalty on early withdrawal. U 

The Society has also recently joined with the Yorkshire □ 
Insurance Company Ltd. in promoting a life assurance □ 
linked scheme known as the " Assured Savings Plan," □ 
We can thus offer the regular saver three alternative y 
"thrift plans," all offering a most attractive yield, but Q 
each with features to suit differing circumstances. Q 

ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT t □ 

Our experience in recent months leads us to believe that □ 
discerning investors large and small are looking more □ 
favourably upon fixed interest investments, and, Tn fact, □ 
are coming to a realisation of the tremendous growth which. Q 
must take place in a very low yielding security to render Q 
such an investment as attractive as snares in a building Q 
society. n 

STAFF ' n 

All our staff have exerted efforts deserving of the highest g 
praise, and on hfihalf.pt the Board I should {ike to pay g 
tribute to the mhtisiMtic and efficient manner in which g 
everybody at Head Office and the Branches nave carried g 


tribute to the aRht 
everybody at Head 
out the year's work. 
LEEKMftPIRI 

' On# o« th# gfe ' 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

* * P#mt#n#nt Hou»t, Th# Htadrow. L##ds 1 


The Bank 
of Nova Scotia 
138th Annual 
Statement 

1969 

CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31 
(figures shown in Canadian dollars) 


ASSETS 

Cash, clearings and due from banks 

Securities . 

Call loans . 


1969 1968 

$1,151,679,448 $ 857,062,32! 

732,116,888 701.774,99: 

336,998,234 401,003,35; 


Total quick assets . 

Other loans and discounts . 

Acceptances and letters of credit 

Bank premises . 

Controlled companies . 

Other assets . 


2,220,794,570 

3 , 474 , 754.801 

152,843,149 

50,764,629 

40,633,866 

4,381,635 


t.959,840,67! 
3,086,211,28c 
94 i 583 ,i 6 i 
45 , 554,275 

26,335,9 n 

4,511,72a 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . 

Acceptances and letters of credit 
Other liabilities . 


$ 5 , 944 ,* 72,650 $ 5 , 217 , 037,037 


1969 1968 

$ 5 , 495 , 213,649 $ 4 , 853 , * 5 6 , 8 *3 
152,843,149 94,583,161 

27,006,758 12,929,244 


Total liabilities to the public ... 
Accumulated appropriations for losses 

Debentures ... 

Capital paid up . 

Rest account . 

Undivided profits . 


5.675.063,556 

85.575.593 

15,000,000 
30,000,000 
137,000,000 
1 , 533.501 


4,960,669,218 
79,760,646 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
130,000,000 
1,607,173 


$5,944,172,650 $5,217,037,037 


THE BANK OF 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Incorporated In Canada with Limited liability 


European Regional Office, 19/23 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.i. 
833 offices across Capada and in The Bahamas, The Caribbean 
London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, • Dublin, Belfast, Rotterdam, Brussels, 
'Munich, Beirut, Athens, Piraeus, Tokyo, New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Frtricisco,Houston, Mexico City, Br. ’ Honduras, 
Guyana, Buenos Aires—and 39 offices in Jamaica of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia Jamaica Limited, a controlled banking subsidiary. 
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All these securities having been sold,, this advertisement appearb as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


December 5,1969 


470,000 Shares 

Standard Computer Corporation 


Common Stock 

(Without Par Value) 


L. M. Rosenthal & Company, Inc. 

Hill Samuel Securities Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

Corporation _ 

Wm. Brandt's Sons & Co. Ltd. Keyser Ullmann Limited 

L. Messel & Co. Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Singer & Fiiedlander 

Limited 

Ufitec International Ltd. Vickers, da Costa & Co. 


Irish Glass © 


" The great buoyancy in the 
market for glass containers 
during the year confirmed 
your Board in the wisdom 
of its decision to expand 
facilities . . . developments 
now taking place include the 
provision of further exten¬ 
sive warehouses with ser¬ 
vice facilities and also 
updating of the third stage 
in the extension of our 
productive facilities." 

As mentioned in my report to 
you last year, all the facilities of 
the I.G.B. will eventually be 
moved to Pigeon House Road. 
During the year additional pro¬ 
duction buildings for Stage Two 
were completed and the new plant 
should be in full production early 
in the new year. 

During the year under review 
your Company's deliveries showed 
the biggest increase for many 
years and while after the end of 
the financial year the rate of 
increased demand slowed down, 
the requirements of the market 
were, nevertheless, still beyond the 
existing capacity of your factories. 

ft will be seen that die Profit 
for the year amounts to £460,993 
as' compared with .a Profit of 
£342,036 last year. The Profit 
after Tax amounts to £258,829 


as compared with £195,363 last 
year, which is most satisfactory. 
A large proportion of the improve¬ 
ment in profit is due to the un¬ 
usual increase in our sales over 
the past year and increases of this 
order are not envisaged in the 
future. 

As you will remember an 
Interim Dividend of 8% was paid 
on the Ordinary Capital before 
the Bonus and Rights Issue and 
it is now proposed to pay a Final 
Dividend of 10% on Capital as 
increased by this Bonus and 
Rights Issue. 

After providing for these Divi¬ 
dends an amount of £167,979 has 
been added to the Company’s 
Undistributed Profits and Reserves. 

Turning to the Balance Sheet 
it will be seen that there has been 
an increase in the Fixed Assets, 
after deducting accumulated De¬ 
preciation, of approximately 
£122,000. during the past year. 
While stocks show a considerable 
decrease, largely due to the 
demand for the Company's pro¬ 
ducts, Net Deposits and Cash 
Balance as at 30th June amounted 
to over £624,000 after deducting 
Bank Overdraft. 

In closing I would like, as al¬ 
ways, to pay compliment to the 
co-operation, hard work and con¬ 
tinued loyalty of all those working 
in the Industry, including my col¬ 
leagues on the Board. 


Extrictt ft 


from statement of th$ Chairman, Mr P. W. MeOrstfKjrt tht Annual 
Meer/nr of th* Company on TuaaSay, Doeomtor 98, 9988.. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 

The Fifteenth Annual General 
Meeting of the North Atlantic 
Securities Corporation Limited was 
held on December 11 th in London. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Latymer (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from 
the Report of the Directors. 

In March 1969 the issued Ordin¬ 
ary share capital was increased as 
a result of an offer to Ordinary 
shareholders to subscribe for 
2,910,000 Ordinary shares at 
17* 9 d. 

Gross revenue was £549,869 as 
against £430,708. This year bene¬ 
fited from the exceptional amount 
of interest earned on the £2! mil¬ 
lion proceeds from the rights issue. 
The new money was placed on de¬ 
posit at historically nigh rates of 
interest while awaiting favourable 
investment opportunities. At the 
year end approximately £1 million 
remained uninvested. 

In May an interim dividend of 
3±% was paid on the Ordinary 
capital, as increased by the. March 
rights iMue. A final dividend of 
4% is now recommended, making 
a total of 7)% for the year. 

The scope for increased divi¬ 
dends in tfte United Kingdom 
would appeal to be Hraited.In the 
United States 1 si temporary pause 
in overall corporate profits growth 
in 1970 seems likely. In these cir¬ 
cumstances our revenue is unlikely 
to shdw much 1 improvement. It is 
expected, however, that the existing 
rate of dividend on the Ordinary 
capital will be maintained. 


Thu 

lc onomist 



Binding cases for The Economist 
are available from Easiblnd Ltd. 
j The cates are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spina; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together 
with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, post free through¬ 
out the world, la 17s 6d. Orders, 
stating requirements clearly end 
enclosing, e remittance, should 
be sent not to Th# (cbriomlst, 
but to— s 

iaaiblnd limit'd (Dept. E) 
Eaidf&lfouse 
4 MRbnpgq Strait 
Kjirtt^ton, London W8 
PAftk 6W6 (3 tfnei) 

Coph* oftho fndoxm svMofo 
onfy from Tho Economist, 1 2$ St 
Jomos'sSt,, SWt / 
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MITCHELL COTTS 
GROUP LIMITED 

FROM THE CHAIRMAN S STATEMENT 
The 50th ORDINARY General Meeting of the Mitchell Cotts 
Group Ltd. will be held on Friday, 9th January, 1970. * 

A year ago I wrote that we were looking for increased profits, 
and the Profit and Loss Account demonstrates we have achieved 
our target. 

RECORD FIGURE 

This year our Group Trading Profit reached a record figure of * 
£5,147,000, an increase of some 21 per cent. 

From that total we have to deduct charges for depreciation, 
interest, Directors’ emoluments, Auditors’ remuneration and the 
like, and we also have to add our Investment Income. After those 
adjustments our Profit before Taxation this year is £2,938,000 
(ompared with £2,679,000 last year. Bearing in mind that a 
year ago we had the benefit of a substantial Exchange Profit 
(£250,000 against £112,000 this year), I think this net improve¬ 
ment is satisfactory. Taxation takes a heavy toll at £1,442,000 
against £1,225,000 last year. This is proportionately a consider¬ 
ably higher charge against our profits and the increase is due not 
only to higher Tax rates here but also overseas. 

After adding Miscellaneous Receipts and deducting Minority 
Shareholders’ Interests, our Consolidated Net Profit for the year 
is £1,499,000 compared with £1,370,000 in 1967-68. 

From the above Consolidated Net Profit of £1,499,000 we have 
paid the Preference dividends and an unchanged Interim Ordinary 
dividend of 7^ per cent. Since the date of declaration of the 
Interim dividend the Company, by a Special Resolution passed 
on 23rd April, 1969 capitalised £4,708,527 of its reserves and 
allotted the Ordinary shareholders one new fully paid share for 
each share held. In addition, the Ordinary capital has been 
further increased by the issue of shares to former shareholders 
in the Uganda and Prestage Companies. 

INCREASED DIVIDEND 

On the total Ordinary capital we now propose a Final dividend 
of 8.3119 per cent which will make the distribution for the year 
£1 1*35,876 compared with £1,046,568 a year ago. This effective 
increase in our Ordinary dividend has the approval of H.M. 
Treasury. 

We shall then be left with a sum of £309,542 to add to our 
Carry Forward making it £4,795,546. 

IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT ABOUT ONE 

? UARTER OF OUR PROFITS ARE NOW DERIVED FROM 
HE UNITED KINGDOM, EUROPE, AMERICA AND 
AUSTRALIA. THIS COMPARES WITH ABOUT 8 PER 
CENT 'A YEAR AGO. 

As 1 forecast a year ago, the Interest of Minority Shareholders 
in Subsidiary Companies has shown a large reduction accom¬ 
panied by increases in our share capital and in our reserves. This 
largely' atosfe 'from the of our own shares in exchange for 
those of the Uganda Company. Also, the share capital shows 
further increases reflecting tne exchange of shares on the acquisi¬ 
tion pf the Prestage Group and the one for one Bonus Issue to 
which I referred above. 

You will notice the appearance for the first time of our 7J 
per cent Convertible Loan Stock (£2,100,000) which was offered 
by way of rights to our own shareholders. This materially 
improved our liquidity and enabled us to finance certain addi¬ 
tional acquisitions and expansion. 

NEW ACQUISITIONS 

I reported a year ago we acquired one hundred per cent of the 
share capital of the old established engineering business in 
Australia of J. & E. Ledger Pty. Ltd. This has fitted in well with 
our existing activities and we were very pleased in April, 1969 
to acquire the entire issued share capital of Hodgson & Cranston 
Pty. Ltd. also in Western Australia and also with strong trading 
links with the developing mining industry there. I am confident 
that, over the years, both of these enterprises will increasingly 
prove their worth to us, and the initial results and their figures 
to date would certainly seem to provide evidence of this. 

An important acquisition for us in the United Kingdom was 
Prestage Holdings Ltd. which is based on Birmingham and is one 
of the best known Vauxhall/Bedford dealers*in the country. In 
part this was acquired for cash and in part for shares, and I think 
that over the years it will prove its- value 1 to ui. 

CURRENT OUTLOOK v ' 

I do not think there is any dominant'fha(urc which it universally 
present throughout our Group. We art going to have, as far as we 
can judge, a difficult time - in, Ethiopia and Zambia and maybe 
in the Sudan as well: Results ought to be better in South Africa^ 
and I think we c§n be confident that they will be Improved in 
the United Kingdom and in Australia. 

For ,the year |o goth June, 1970 we ought to be able to lay 
before you prdto no lower than those for 1969. 

Cofts Houm£> V J. K. DICK 

CambmftfcMreet, 

London,^C.3. .4th December, 1969. 


Pontin’s Limited 


The 29th Annual General Meeting of Pontin’s Limited was held 
on 15th December in London. In the course of his circulated 
statement Mr. F. W. Pontin (Chairman and Managing Direc¬ 
tor) said Group profits before taxation for the year ended 
30th April 1969 amounted to £1,710,264, an increase of 
£208,449. Total dividends for the year of 10.71225% have 
already been paid (last year 10.35%). Pontinental Limited con¬ 
tributed the sum of £168,801 to the Group profits compared 
with £120,256 for the previous year. • 

The Directors anticipate that the profits for the year ending 
30th April 1970 will exceeed £2,000,000, a new landmark in the 
history of the Company. 

A new self catering village at Ainsdale, Southport, Lancashire, 
was opened in May 1969 and has already proved to be popular 
and profitable. The success enjoyed this Season by all seven 
of our self catering camps emphasises the popularity of this 
kind of holiday whic h I am sure will continue to grow. 

The Chairman then referred to the Board’s plans for further 
expansion in the Group’s interest in the United Kingdom and 
to the hotel at present being erected in Torrernolinos which 
would cater initially for 520 guests and ultimately for 1,040 
guests. 


S. SIMPSON LTD. 

DAKS EXPORTS HIGHER 


The 36th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of S. Simpsson Limited was 
held on December 16th in Lon¬ 
don, Dr. S. L. Simpson, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement: — 

The results for the past year 
reflect the outstanding success of 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd., the in¬ 
creased volume of Export Sales 
(£1,969,046) and the encroach¬ 
ment of increasing costs on the 
manufacturing profit margins of 
S. Simpson Ltd. 

The major reorganisation and 
modernisation pf our Scottish 
Manufacturing Unit should 
favourably influence narrow 
profit margins. The sound 
policy of high quality tailoring 
and materials for .DAKS, clothes 
has been sustained. . 

DAKS-SIMPSON Ltd. came 
into operation on the ist August 
1969, when S. Simpson Ltd. 
transferred the manufacturing 


and marketing of DAKS clothes 
for men and women to this 
wholly owned Subsidiary Com¬ 
pany. The Board of DAKS- 
SIMPSON Ltd. is concentrating 
on the manufacturing and 
marketing of DAKS clothes for 
men and women at home and 
overseas. The Board of S. Simp¬ 
son Ltd., the holding company, 
will be especially concerned with 
Policy and Financial Control. 

The Invert^re Coat Co. Ltd. 
has completed its factory exten¬ 
sion at Newton Abbot to enable 
the Company to extend its 
activities in tlfc Home Maritdt, In 
Europe and the United States of 
America. 

Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. have 
achieved increased sales and 
profits, with further progress.in 
DAKS clothing and in Trend- 
setting men’s and women’s wtir. 
The opening of the * Supnaer- 
shouae * in the Women’s. Shop M 
to an upsurge of internet and 
trading. ’ - 
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Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Applications are Invited lor th« 
undsrmentlonsd Vac *tiCf . 

Principal Lecturer in Economics 
(Quantitative Aspects) in the 
Department of Economics and 
Accountancy 

The post will Involve teaching and 
subject leadership oh the BA. (Hons) 
Business Studies Four Year Sandwich 
Course (C.N.A.A.) and on the B.Sc. 
(Economics) Full-time Course (London 
University ^eternal). 

Salary: Burnham Technical Report, 
1969, Principal Lecturer. £2.662-£3.447. 

Further information and application 
forms, returnable within fourteen days 
of the appearance of the advertisement, 
rrom the Registrar, Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic. Slllson Building. Ellison 
Place, Newacstle upon Tyne, NE1 88T. 
(Ref A 110/3). 


University of Belfast 

Assistant Lectureship in 
Economic and Social History 

The Senate of The Queen’s Uni¬ 
versity of Belfast Invites applica¬ 
tions for an assistant lectureship 
in Economic and Social History 
from October 1. 1970. While the 
person appointed may be asked 
to take some part In the teaching 
of the economlo history of the 
United States of America, appli¬ 
cations will be welcome from 
candidates whatever their special 
Interests in economic or social 
history The salary scale 1s £1,240 
x £110 (2) to £1,470 per annum 
plus FSSU. Initial placing on 
this scale will depend on experi¬ 
ence and qualifications. Letters of 
application (one copy) giving the 
names of two referees should reach 
the undersigned by January 5, 1970 
Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from The Secretary, The 
Queen’s University of Belfast, Bel¬ 
fast, BT7 INN, Northern Ireland 


University of Oxford 

University Lectureship in 
Commonwealth History 

The University proposes to appoint to the 
above lectureship which may be held In 
conjunction with an Official Fellowship 
at Llnacre College. It Is snvlsaged that 
the person appointed will have specific 
Interests in the field of Modern African 
History and Politics. University stipend 
on the scale £1,240-£3.120 with F88U. 
Further information from the Secretary of 
Faculties, University Registry. Broad 
Street, Oxford, 0X1 3BD to whom 
applications (seven copies) should be sent 
by January 1, 1970. 


City of Portsmouth 

(incorporating the Seaside Resort 
of Bouthsea) 

Applicants should bo Graduates 
in Sociology, Boonomlcs, Geo¬ 
graphy, etc., with experience in 
Planning Research for appointment 
of: 


Principal Planning 
(Research) 


Assistant 


Grade: Principal Officer Rahge 
l^Pte. 1-1 (£2,246-£2,606)—Post No. 

The successful applicant, with 
supporting staff, will be engaged in 
dealing with an extensive range of 
research projects Including popula¬ 
tion. housing and social conditions, 
employment and recreation, and 
activities associated with the 
preparation of the South Hamp¬ 
shire Plan. 

In due course it Is anticipated 
that the responsibilities of the post 
will be expanded to embrace other 
activities and responsibilities 
concerned with Local Government, 
and the poat should provide 
interesting employment and 
prospects for applicants with 
ability and Initiative. 

Housing accommodation if re¬ 
quired. 

50 per cent removal expenses. 
Car allowance. 

Applications, giving full details 
of experience, present appointment, 
qualifications and the names of two 
referees to reach City Development 
Officer, 1 Western Parade, Ports¬ 
mouth POS 3JA, by December 31, 
I960 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 

Appointments, Business Notloes, 
etc., lls per line. 

Displayed, £9 fiw Od per single 
column inch. 

Education, Courses, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, etc., 9s per line. 
Display, £7 10s Od per single 
column inch. 

Box number service provided 
free of charge. 

latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon 
Wednesday. 

Phone : 01-930 MM, Ext. 308. 



(Designate) 

Appointment of 

DIRECTOR 

Further Advertieemeht 

Applications are invited for the post of Director of the 
Teesside Polytechnic. The Polytechnic is expected to be 
established in the near future and will be formed from the 
pfesent Constantine College of Technology. Several courses 
leading to degrees of the Council of National Academic 
Awards are established. 

Salary scale £5,300 x £105(4)-£5,724 (Burnham Report 
1969—Group II). 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, Education Offices, Wood¬ 
lands Road, Middlesbrough, Teesside. .The dosing date ,for j 
application has been extended to January 5, 1g70.. \ ■< 


For further announcements 
see pagee 5, 84 to 85 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

The British Federation of Master Printers is forming a new man¬ 
power and productivity unit within its industrial relations division. 
An economist/statistician is required to worik on the analysis and 
forecasting of trends in the printing industry, primarily in the 
labour field. He or she will work with the Manpower and. Produc¬ 
tivity Adviser in the preparation of statements and reports on 
matters of policy and forward planning in the industry. In 
addition, the job will include research, analysis and co-ordination 
of information on the characteristics of labour in the industry 
as a contribution to the unit's role of servicing 4,opp member 
firms in the general industrial relations field' ana in productivity 
bargaining in particular. 

The post is suitable for someone of graduate or comparable 
status with experience of working with statistical information 
in industry or public service^ .Preferred age range 85 : 30, starting 
salary up to £2,000 according to qualifications and experience, 
with prospects for advancement '(3 weeks* holiday, pension scheme, 
luncheon vouchers). 

Applications ip Writing, marked "IR M to 
K Deputy Director, 

The British Federation of Mister Printers, 

• n Bedford Row» 

LONDON. WCi 


>1 


De La Rue have a vacancy in their Planning Department 
for an Economist. He will All a responsible position in 
the Group Planning team, and his job will be to advise 
on the implications for De La Rue of current and forecast 
trends in the economic environment both in the U.K. and 
overseas. 

Previous experience in monitoring and forecasting 
macro-economic trends will be an advantage, particularly 
If this includes experience of the practical application 
of these considerations in developing short and long term 
company plans. 

Salary will be related to age and experience and will 
be not less than £ 3,500 p.a. 

Applicants should apply in writing, giving details of 
qualifications, experience, present salary and age, to 

The Personnel Officer, The De La Rne Company,Limited, 
84/90 Regent Street, London, W U 


i 


The De La Rue Company 
Limited 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Senior Industrial Market 
Research Executives 

MAKRQTES wish** to appoint ona 
or mora • tit lor txscutivtt to htndla 
a rapidly growing volume of Indus¬ 
trial msrtcst raaaarch projsct*. Tha 
company ia part of Makrotaat 
Intarrvatronal, tha market raaaarch 
Attrition of tha Csgos Idat group, 
ana of tha largest consultancy 
Of#snissrions In Europe. 
Soccaaaful applicanta will be rss* 
pon tibia for projacts from initial 
Client contact and planning to tha 
final report. Thay should be 

r uataa, preferably in ona of 
Social Soiancaa, and should 
hava had at laaat two years 
oxpsrisncs in a research company 
or in industry 

Salary range £2,000-£2,600 plus 
bonue and other benefits. 

Please write or telephone to 
Nicholas Rubaahow, Makrotaat 
Ud.. 24 Baker Street, London, W1. 
01*435 0512. 


I 


University of 
Manitoba 

Application* are invited for the 
position of PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATISTICS. Currently there are 
twelve faculty members In the De¬ 
partment which offers programmes 
leading to the Master's degree 
Proposals for a Ph.D. programme 
are at present under considera¬ 
tion. A large and multidisciplinary 
complex of laboratories and insti¬ 
tutes located on the campus pro¬ 
vides a stimulating environment for 
research and teaching. 

The current salary minimum for 
a Professor is 117,000, but the 
actual appointment will be made 
at whatever higher salary level Is 
appropriate to the qualification* of 
the appointee. 

Apply by air mall giving curricu¬ 
lum vitae to: Dr R. D. Connor. 
Dean of Science, University 01 
Manitoba, Winnipeg IS, Canada. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 83 to 85. 


internal 

marketing 

consultant 

€3,000-4,000 

Owing to an exceptional opportunity having opened up for one 
of thd preeent team, THE BRITISH PRINTING CORPORATION 
invite applications for the resulting vacancy. The man appointed 
will be a member of a small 3*man team reporting direct to 
A. M. Alfred, the Main Board Planning Director: 

Objectives 

1. To undertake assignments for the 7 operating groups of tha 
Corporation (comprising 50 companies) in the field of market¬ 
ing research, marketing strategy, sales planning etc. 

2. To undertake broad longer term assignments for the Corpora¬ 
tion as a whole, particularly on the impact of technical 
developments. 

The candidate, probably in his late twenties/early thirties 
must have several years' experience of industrial market research, 
possibly supplemented by consumer market research experience. 
He should be profit orientated, recognising the broader com¬ 
mercial objectives of marketing research, be able to communi¬ 
cate effectively with general management, and capable of 
working on his own initiative. 

He may well be a consultant at the preeent time. Experience 
of the printing And publishing industry would be desirable but 
AQt essential. The salary is likely to be between £3,000-£4,000, 
efKtAoOhtributOfy penAtaf* tcheme is opAratACf. 

Wrilf Intha flrit idgtgncB giving brief details of age and 
experltitttf 4iuoiiftyj ref. EC626, to The RAbruttment Officer, 
Priyrt Street, Strervd. Ujrtdon, W.p4- 


Tin- British 
P.-intimj 
Corpora* ion 


St. Catherine's 
College, Oxford 

Research Fellowship in 
Business Economics 

SC. Catherine's College, Oxford, 
proposes to elect a Rio Tlnto- 
Zlne Corporation Researoh Fellow 
In Business Economics. Salary 
£l,800-£2,000 p a with Common 
Table and free accommodation in 
College, or a Housing Allowance of 
£300 p.a. If married. The appoint¬ 
ment is for three years with pos¬ 
sible renewal for another two. 

Starting date: as soon as con¬ 
venient after appointment, but not 
later than October 1, 1970, Apply 
ror details to The Vice-Master, 
St. Catherine's College, Oxford. 
Applications by January 30, 1970. 


University of 
Liverpool 

School of Business 
Management 

Applications are invited for the 
following posts in the School of 
Business Management: 

A. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, at 
a salary within the range 
£2,905-£3,670 per annum, 
according to qualifications and 
experience. 

B. LECTURER, at a salary with¬ 
in the range £1,240-22,850 per 
annum, according to quali¬ 
fications and experience 

C RESEARCH ASSISTANT, at 
a salary within the range 
£l,000-£i,fi00 per annum, 
according to qualifications 
and experience. 

The Assistant Director or Lec¬ 
turer should be either an Economist 
or a Medalist In Marketing. The 
Researoh Assistant is required to 
assist with the study of factors 
affecting inventory movement In the 
United Kingdom Manufacturing 
Industry 

Applications, stating age. 
academic qualification* and ex¬ 
perience together with the names 
of three referees, should be re¬ 
ceived not later than December 
29. 1969, by the Registrar. 

The University, P.O. Box 147, 
Liverpool L89 3BX, from whom 
further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained. Please Quote Ref. 
RV/B611/E. 


nisi 




appointment 

btr l. 1970. 








BRITISH NATIONAL 
EXPORT COONCIL 

A exist ant executive aged 25 to 36 
with appropriate personality, experi¬ 
ence and aptitude required for 
varied work. Duties involve outside 
contacts in smell teem providing 
advice on marketing and market 
research and producing statistical 
presentations to assist targeting of 
export promotion work of the 
Council’s Area end other 
Committees. 

Starting salary up to £2,000, pension 
schema, luncheon clyb. 

Applications to 
B.N.E.C. (JH PH) 

5-14 Dean Farrar Street, 

London 8W1. 


University of Glasgow 

Lecturer in Accountancy 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
appointment as Lecturer in the 
Department of Accountancy. 
Preference Is for a person inter¬ 
ested In specialising Initially In 
managerial accounting although 
others will be considered. Salary 
acale is £1,565 to £2,850 per 
annum PSSU. 

Applications (eight copies) 
should be lodged not later than 
January 9. 1970, with the under¬ 
signed from whom further partic¬ 
ulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court. 


Architectural 

Representative 

Expanding Contractor 

An opening ha* occurred for a Flooring 
Systems Consultant within a rapidly 
expanding ficoring company In London 
The position entails extensive contact 
with archlteota in the OLC area, and 
advising them an floor finishes and 
systems, with a view to ensuring the 
specification of installation and materials 
by Vlgers. 



THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Science 
and Technology, 
Kumasi, Ghana 

Department of Liberal and 
Social Studies 

Applications are invited for the 
post or LECTURER ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Applicants must have a Rood 
honours degree In Economies. Pre¬ 
ference will JOe given to those who 
have specialised in Industrial or 
Business Economics, and previous 
teaching 1 or industrial experience 
will be an advantage 


Portsmouth . 
Polyteohnlo 


Faculty of Hi 
Social scienc 


*Humanities and 
nces 


Lecturer: Ntf: 
NC3.560 / N®3,74( 
N*4,040, N*4,8< 


(£2,720 X Nil20 
40 X NfflSO 
800 per annum. 


Assistant Lecturer. N£2.300, 
N<f2,400 per annum'. 

(Official rate of exchange for the 
New Cedi 

One pound sterling = Nj52 43 
One U8 dollar - M$0 M) 

(Plus Nun-taxable - Inducement 
nllouunce payable to expatriates - 
Lecturer: N<F720 per annum 
Asalstanl Lecturers NQ450 per 
annum) 

Application forms are obtainable 
from the Registrar, University of 
Science and Technology, Kumasi. 
or from the Assistant Registrar 
(UST). Universities of Ohana 
Offlcp, 15 Gordon Square. London, 
WC1. The closing date for the 
return of completed application 
forms Is January 15, 1070 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 
5, 83 to 84 


Applicant* should be professionally 
qualified graduates 

LECTUato GRADS II 
ACCOUNTANCY AND FINANCE 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

for this appointment to commence 
duties from January 1, 1870, or as 
early as po*sible thereafter 

Salary scale: €1.827 to (2,417 per 
annum. 

Further del alts and rorm« of 
application, which should be re¬ 
turned as early as possible, may be 
obtained obtained from the Staff 
officer, Portsmouth Polytechnic, 
Ravelin House, Portsmouth POI 
2 QQ 


Portsmouth 

Polytechnic 

Department of Economics 
and Business Studies 

LECTURER ORADE II 
(FULL-TIME) IN ECONOMICS 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

Appointment from January 1. 1870 

.Salary scale: £1,827 to £2,417 per 
annum 

^ Further details of the post and 
application forms may be obtained 
from the Staff Officer, Portsmouth 
Polvtechnlc, Ravelin House, 
Alexandra Road, Portsmouth POI 
2QQ. to whom completed applica¬ 
tions should be returned as soon 
as possible. 


Assistant 

Financial 

Controller 

International Planned Parenthood Federation invites 
T applications for the post of Assistant Financial Controller for. 
.its London Headquarters. The successful candidate would be 
responsible to the Controller in the Financial Administration 
of$tbe Federation’s multi-million pound world budget, v. He £ 
should posses* ACA or similar professional qualifications and! 

1 have a background in broad aspects of accounting, financial 
, management, budgetary control, internal auditing and 
reporting. Experience in preparation and implementation of 
accounting systems is also required. Applicants must be' 
fluent in English and additional advantage would be a second 
European language and experience of or special interest in 
developing countries. Overseas travel may be necessary. 

The responsibilities of the post would attract qpmeone 
seeking personal fulfilment and challenge as well as 
opportunity for advancement. Excellent conditions of 
employment, liberal holiday, etc. Salary tailored to 
individuai with the right combination of personal and 
professional qualifications. 

Apply in writfng/with full particulars including curriculum 
vitae and present salary to: 

Cofltrofier,lFPI:,.lB-20 Lower Regent Stmt, ■ 

, SW1, England. * 


Australian National 
University 

Reader, Senior /Lecturer qr,„ 
Lecturer tn Economics . f \ 

Application* are invited fpr 
appointment to a .vacant post of 
Reader, Senior/ Lecturer or Lec¬ 
turer 4n th« Department,» at 
Economics - In. the Faduity of 
Economics.- It la 1 hoped that the 
appointee will be able to take uS 
duty a* early aa possible. 

The Department of Economics la 
a department of the Faculty of 
Economics. It offers courses lead- ' 
Ing to the pass or honours degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor* 
of Economics. Candidates are 
supervised for the degree of Master 
of Arts or Master of Economics and 
of Doctor of Philosophy. In addi¬ 
tion to the Economics major there 
are courses In Agricultural 
Economics, Labour Economics and 
Mathematical Economics. 

The salary for a reader Is IA9.900 
per annum. The salary for u 
senior lecturer or lecturer will be 
In accordance with qualifications 
and experience within the ranges: 
senior lecturer 5X7,480 <8 x IA254)- 
SAB,750. lecturer 148,400 (6 x 

SA270. 1 X SA280)-$A7,300 per 

annum. 

The University provides reason¬ 
able travel and removal expenses 
and assistance with housing. Super- 
nnnuatlon Is on the F88U pattern 
with supplementary benefits. 
Financial assistance towards study 
leave Is also available 

Further Information and the 
forma which should accompany an 
application may be obtained from 
the Secretary-Oeneral, Association 
of Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 30 Gordon Square, Lon¬ 
don. WC1 

Applications close on January 
30, 1970. 


University, of Malaya 

Faculty of Arts 

CHAIR OF SOUTH-EAST ASIAN 
GEOGRAPHY 


Choir of Squib-east Aslan Geo¬ 
graphy in the Department of 
Oenfraphy. v 

Candidates should hove high- 
academic qualifications and wide 
experience In teaching and reseurch 
on South-east Asian geography. 
Administrative experience is deslr* 
able 

Emolument* ■ (approximate ster¬ 
ling equivalents at current ex¬ 
change rates) arc- 

(a) Salary ■ There is a range of 

basic salaries, to a point on 
which u professor is ap¬ 
pointed. depending on his 
qualifications and experience. . 
These are: £2.882, £2.880, 

£3.077, £3.175. £3,273. £3,370. 
L3.408 

In addition, the following 
allowances are payable: 

(b) Portable Allowance v Mini- ,i 
mum £244 p a , tnudtnum 
£651 p a , calculated at IS, per 
cent of the basic salary.; 

(C) Inducement Allowance: (If 
awarded), varies up to £1.628 * 
per annum. (In exceptional 
cases an Inducement allow¬ 
ance exceeding this amount 

• may be granted.) 

Housina: will be provided. If avail¬ 
able. for which a rental of (113 
to £204 per annum will be churged 
Staff members may opt for a sup¬ 
plementary housing allowance in 
lieu of University housing 

Prortdent Fund: Staff member con¬ 
tributes S per Cent and University 
15 per cent of basic salary 

Medi*al benefits are provided under 
the Medical Service Scheme of the 
University 

Further particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms ere obtainable from 
the Secretary-Gent Ml. Association 
of CtommpnwealCB , . ySlversttfes: ' 
W<?P. )8 udrtfoniquBra, London, As 

The’ closing date for th*'receipt 

«f ijppttcaUona it jamuarp 13, 1970. 


University of jOXfqrf 


carry ah addRJorial stljrtnd. - »tf ti. woman 
l* ippomtw tt ts hjbpSg to laaBe other 


is appomtejlt tshbpST to mm other 

snp s»®wir 

Further informs Won from the Sscrttary 
of Faculties, University Registry, Broad 

-nil 

January 1%, 1970 


Unl#rsity of*,’ 
Liverpool , 

Department of Commrci .y 


iturenp, tn, ACcbunUaflhj in ^thi , 

SWSwiih §F jjj%; ^ 

per annum, degendinff upqfc- 
cations and eXJ**leaoe. - 


qualifications and eXpANenoe. 
App)lcaAfo«a statin* 

Wi?6 .thevnsmes of t hw. ’ wg 
should be received not .liiteWI 
Jihuary 20, 1978. by JlwTufW 
The university* P.Q, Box . 
Liverpool Loo 3 BX.T from , 
further particulars may Da. 
twined Please Quote 1 
RV/5614E. 


Id be received not 
isry 20, 1870, brinelieiigtr«r, 
University* tf.Q, Box,Vl47. 
rpotol Loo 3flX,i from^xmm 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 

LIMITED PARTNER heeded to help 1 ;' 
finance motfort picture. Details i Write 


ENTS Wide choice, 
Spectaiigts. Tel. 01- 
i). Abs. confidential 


all levala^w# 
240 2777 Mfoti 


EOUCATtOU & 
COURSES 

Read for a degree at home 

i*blkai tuition for London University 
External Degrees. B.fi.* jB-SfT. (Econ). etc. 
and Diploma. O.C E. and “A" levels, 
and Professional caieer exams. Lessons by 
post to a peisunnily planned programme. 
Individual guidance b\ m.iduale tutors 
Moderate tees, payable by instilment*. 

75 ycais of succe.s' Write today for FREE 
Prospectus to Wyndhim Milligan. M B E., 
M.A., Principal Dept. C A 3. WODSEY 
HALfr. OXFORD. 0X2 6PR _ 

Home Study Tuition 
B.1S0. (Econ) LL.B. 

1 and other external degrees of the 


courses for tfia'.Ped 
ERghfuiges, fof Acci 


London Specially prep 
a ^Federation of Stock 
Mitcountancy, Compar 


ERdhanges. ibr.Jwcountancy, Company 
Bsenitaryihlp, Law. Costing. Banking. 
lUIHrance Marketing, OCE. Also many 
ttapoughiy useful (non-exam) courses in 

”Wi 3 detail, or advice. 
subjceUp'Ifl which interested to ‘ 

Msrtefepolitan College 

dept. 082), St Albans, 

- or. call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
tendon, EC*. Tel.: 01-248 6874. 

(Founded 1910.) 

[UNIVERSmrOF | 

BRADFORD 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 
Doctoral Study and 
Research in Management 

The Maneminent Cetrtr. haa< 

ssnAEfts&fiadF 

and Industry a programme of study 
and research for the degree of Ph.p 
in Business Administration 

The full-time duration of study 
and research is three years : part-time 
and external students can be 
registered. Candidates need a good . . 

Jftffijjjifa &*■ 

W application forms from I 

&SSSW j&SSSA omu.. 
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NEW YORK’S 

n 

^ABLTLE 


Stfccomm/x/a/eonA 
iet/ transient 
and r/udentm/ 
ocat/wmcy. 
e^w J ti/ierd 
Mi/amwnfo. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX : 620692 




JAPAN CONTINUING ITS 
ECONOMIC 1 GROWTH 


v. 


SILVER SPOT PRICES 

RlCIIRHIRiltilMI if 

o **Pt 1917—continue view major trend up 
-another major buying opportunity. 

0 May 1961-expect major top around 2.60 
September ’68 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

0 Jan. 1999-expect substantially lower prices. 

0 Him 1999-expect price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until . . . 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the comnfodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in the following commodities: 

Metals Sugar Animal & 

Cocoa Grains Byproducts 

Hides Oils Sulfur 

Paper , etc. 

Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 




38th Ysar World Wlda Service 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y. 10017 

Calk: EC0N0SRAM TMmm: 212-417-1211 


In which long-term industrial financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, with hinds derived from the issuance of bank 
debentures, is pldying an Important role. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into business connections 
with Japanese firms. And you will profit from our broad knowl¬ 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan. 


"■LONG-TOM OtiOIT BANK « 

Wtt 1 "BAgfeCHpOM TQtirO” 
Haw Tartu N.Y, 10005. i^LA. 


4 OHka, O t SwdU , Yak**, Japan 
f*Veirti SapfaaMtattva Office t 20 * bwfcanot Ikon. 


vJSST 



MEW 

HIGH YIELD 

% 



on Demand Deposits when Compounded Quarterly 
(Higher rates for fixed deposits on rsquost) 


Chartered and Licansad by Law undar 
Bahamas Government 


■M 


No report te any govammant. 


>S. dollar accounts earn interest 
and are paid In dollars. 


accounts. 

COMPLETE 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN TAX FREE 
POLITICALLY STABLE BAHAMAS 

Brltlsh-Amsrlcan 
W Bank Bldg. 

> Private Mail Bag 70 
Nassau, Bahamas 
Branch Office: 

Grand Cayman, B.W.I. 
Conaarvativo, axperitncad, . ■> 

_ _ t 0 Open an account 

sound mantsomont. A n load drtsliad 

—- 1 repayment Information 

Amount enclosed 

/- 


of deposits 


Address 


City 


Country 


SERVICES 

TAZWEUW. 

FEAlfSON. 

ms. 


Bririah3ntfricanBanh § 
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C. Itoh has a fine package deal 
in industrial plants 

When you talk with C. Itoh about an industrial plant—of C. Itoh's experience in industrial transactions can pay off 
any kind, any size-you get a whole package. ior you. It's hacked by 8,200 experts in 130 key locations 

First, you get planning help. And financing assistance. around the world. People whose know-how, ability to 
Then C. Itoh will handle all construction details. At serve and proven performance has made C. Itoh the 

completion, C. Itoh will equip it and g$t it running. (If world's largest in textile transactions and a leader in 

you want, we'll run it for you!) And not only can we help almost everything else. 

with production, we can keep you supplied with raw To find out more about our package—or any part of 

materials and sell your finished products to international it—call pur office nearest you. We'll be there in a hurry, 

markets. 


International Exporter* & Importers 

C. ITOH & CO.; LTD. (ITOCHU SHOJI KAISHA, LTD.) , 

OSAKA: C.P.Q. Box 117, Osaka. Japan. Cable: "CITOH OSAKA" TOKYO: C.P.O. Box 136. Tokyo. Japan. Cable: "CITOH TOKYO" 
London: Clements House, 14/18 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 Other overseas offices: Paris, Dusseldorf, Hamburg, Oslo, 
Rotterdam, Prague, Beograd, Zurich, Milano, Madrid, Las Palmas, Athens, Moscow, Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Saipon; Hongkong, Sydney, Auckland, New York, Montreal, Mexico City, Sao Paulo and other major cities around the world. 
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For services to British industry 


CS: 




8W1RD 

for machine tools 

Wards Machinery Division has the most comprehensive stocks of new, rebuilt and 
used machine tools and machinery available in Britain today. They are sole 
U.K. distributors of the FICEP range of shearing and punching machines. Town 
radial drilling machines, universal milling machines, centre lathes, guillotine shears 
— alt are available at extensive machinery showrooms throughout the country — as 
well as woodworking machines, hydraulic plant, power presses, and many more too 
numerous to mention. Prospective customers and visitors are always welcome to 
inspect the varied range available. " . 

Machinery—just one of the many ways Wards serve industry. 

m THE WJHID GROUP 


Head Office: Thos. W. Ward Ltd. Albion Works, Sheffield. London Office; Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Rd.* SJW.I. 
im** 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 






Prices, 1969 


at 

97*%. 

aft 

99 

77*4, 

47% 

84% 

5l%a 

78% 


m 

43**u 

11 % 


91% 

93*14 

90**14 

92 

71% 

61% 

73% 

44% 

< 6 % 

99*4 

72 

39 <> 
16 6 
25% 


MUTISM FUNDS 


Stvtnp Bonds 3% 

Exchequer 6*4% 
British Electric^ 
Fundi ng4% 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric i%% 
Fundlng6%% 

British Transport 3% 
Fundlnj 6% 

British Gss 3% 

Wiir Loan J%% 



Price, 

Dac 

10. 

1969 

Fries, 

sr 

1969 

Nat .Rad. 
Yield, 

Dae 17, 
19696 
£ a. d. 

1960-70 

96%s 

96% 

412 4 

1971 

95*4 

98% 

5 1) 4 

1968-73 

U 

•6*4 

6 $ 10 

1960-90 


96% 

3 14 

1965-75 

>6*14. 

77*4 

6 10 10 

1976-79 

64*h 

45 

4 17 7 

1985-87 

76*4 

79* 

5 14 10 

1978-00 

4B*e* 

48%* 

4 9 4 

1993 

70% 

70*14 

5 12 7 

1990-95 

44"i» 

44*4 

5 17 9 

1995-90 

75% 

75**14 

5 8 7 

2008-12 

<3% 

43% 

5 4 6 

after 1952 

38*4 

27H* 

5%* 

4 19 1 

4 II 10 


St“ 

Dec 17. 
190 

fU I 

Mil 

116 

8 4 71 

• 19 0 I 

9 $ it 

a 12 4 / 

9 4 10 

• $ 91 
9 $ 41 
9 0 41 
9 0 7 r 
B 19 5f 


IMTtftNJjtTIOMAL DOLLAR BONDS 


prSir* * 


Chevron 71£ 

CMttTX 

OcddM4al7 1 s% 

R.TX Cuid Warrants 6*4% 
R.TX fx Warrants 6%% 
Shod 6%% 

Traneooaan-Gulf 7% 
T.R.W.7%~ 


North Amir. Rockwell 6%% 
Taledyne 7% 


1979 

1990 

1994 

1990 
1912 
I960 

1991 
1994 
1994 
1994 
1979 
INI 
1993 
1974 
1973 
1973 


Ml 

94- 5% 
99*91' 

95- 4% 
§7%-9 
90-2 


90- 1%' 

S3*. 

91- 2% 

K-i* 

3&\ 

38 


YMd 

?:S 


91-4% 

Htfs 

974% 


99-91 

90*f4 

944*8 

97-9% 


7,9 

jfc£ 

947 
7 18 
771 
726 
797 
9 15 
774 
731 
722 


Prims, 1969 
Hlfh Low 


Ordinary 

Stocks 


300 
65-1 

& 

76% 

106/7% 

£9"«a 

131% 

r 

2770 

290 

90/- 

86 /- 

70/- 

£13% 

92/- 

22/9 

58 

354 2 

176% 

570 

4165 

250 

455 

361% 

82 

63/- 

37/- 

£15 

127/- 

49/- 

6910 

340 

1734 

69/- 

Z 

106.000 

35/3 

45/- 

80/3 

21/9 

at 

Tfe 

21 /- 

iy 

£15% 

142/- 

14,750 

82/- 

492 

,3655 

5540 

64/- 

27/9 


1799 
93,750 
68/9 
72/4*. 
54/- 
37/6 
41/6 
59/3 
120 
62/- 
47/6 
75/6 
SIA 


Ift 

268 

70/6 

4510 


25/4% 

5T 

»/- 

jT’ 


253% 

52% 

& 

60 

at 

100 

64/6 

64/- 

2210 

193 

61/- 

54/- 

£8'u 
72/- 
13/1% 
42% 
270 
139 I 
472 
3120 
230 
329% 
287 
58*i 
39/6 
19/6 
£ 11 % 

% 

5700 

203 

1360 

44/- 

fT 

75.200 

z 

ft 

41/- 

52 

53/- 

2 77 

•2/9 

51/- 

135 

£8*14 

89/- 

12.700 

at 

2975 

4060 

42/6 

16/6 


1185 

55.303 

51/9 

50/7*a 

36/3*4 

$ 

IT 

38/6 

31/3 

47/3 

33/- 

46/9 

100 

170 


14/6 

a? 


Prim, Chsnga 

Dac on 

17. IM9 weak 


Ranks 4 Othar Financial 


Algernons Bk. 
Amsterdam-Roc. 
Aust. B N.Z. Bk. 
B. da Soc. Gan. 
B-of Amsrlca 
B. of traland 
B. of Montrasl 
B. Nac. de Mexico 
B. of N.S. Wilts 
B. of Scotland 
B. Bruxelles 
B. de Paris P.B. 
Barclays 
Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

Can. Imp. Com. 
Chartered Bank 
Charterhouse Grp. 
Chase Manhattan 
Commerzbank 
Credit Comcial. 
Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdner Bank 
First Nat. City 


Ft .262 
Fl.53% 
63/- 

Fr.BJO05 

$63 

St 

P.101% 
87/3 
73/6 


+5-7 

-% 


tit 
ti- 

FrB.2230 +20 
Fr.245 +5*. 


Hill. Samuel 
Hon|k‘f. ft Sh. 

Keyser Ullmann 
Klelnwort Ben. 

K red let bank 
Kundenkredlt 
Lambert L'lnd. 

Lloyds 

Lombard Banking 
Minufs Hanover Trust 860*4 


77/3 
56/6 
49/9 
£ 11 % 
85/- 
14/6 
$51% 
D.329% 
Fr.159% 
Fr490 
Fr.S.3380 

33 

D.320 

$62*> 

44/- 

22/3 

£14% 

75/- 

35/6 

Fr.B.5700 

D.32I 

Fr.B.I670 

% 


Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Secs 
Midland 
Minster Asset. 
Montague Trust 
Morgan J.P. 

Nat. ft Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com. Grp. 
Nat. West. 
Norsk. Credltbk. 
Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Sodete General 
Standard Bank 
Suez 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Dorn. Tst. 


Insurance 
Allianz Verslch. 


L96.500 

27/4*. 

30/6 

i 

»* 

ili/- 


+3d 

-1/9 

-3d 

-% 

-3d 

+2%d 

-% 

S" 

-35 

-7 , 

-I1 W 

— *4 

—3d 
+3d 

+ 1/- 

+3d 

-50 

tjg 

--iff 

-2*4 

+5100 

-1/7*. 

+3d 

- 2/6 

+2/- 


-0 10 
+ l*td 
+3d 
+ 1% 

Fr.ll3.000+2^5 
52/3 +9d 

Fr. 303 -2 

frJSJXifi +40 
Fr.5.4365 4 5 
55/- 

27/9 — 6d 


Eagle Star 
Eqult. B Uw Ufa 
Gan. Acddant 
Guardian Royal Exch. 
Legal ft General 


Phoeni x 
Prudential 'A* 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Tafoho Mar. ft F. 
Toklo Marine 
Vahkie ft Gen. 
Zurich Ins. 


RrdhPdMaa. Bte. 


D.I708 

L.78,390 

63/6 

65/4*i 

50/- 

21/9 

31/6 

43/3 

FI.106 2 

45/- 

36/9 

53/6 

39/3 

53/9 

Y 122 

Y.235 

24/1% 

Fr.S.59S0 


-19 

+3710 

+2/4*. 

+9d 

•Hfc 

+9d 

+8-2 

-3d 

+9d 

its 

ta* 


Baas, Charrington 
Bob N.V. 
Courage, B. ft .5. 
Obtfiirs 
DktlMaagrons 


16/10% 

& 

29/9 

% 


.tss 

tr 


Yield 

Dec 

17 


6-2 
5*2 
3 1- 

1- 9 

2 9 
30 

3 5 

2 6 
5 1 

4- 7 

4 0 

3 8 

4 3 
3-9 

2 3 

5- 3 
r-3 

3 5 

2 - 2 

2 5 

3 3 
2 3 

4 I 

2 I 
2 8 

3 5 
30 
2 8 
3 7 
3 4 
3 2 
2 6 
3 2 
3 8 

3 9 
2 2 

i‘*2 

4 3 
I 4 
4 5 

4 I 

1 8 

5 0 
3-9 
S 0 

4 6 

5 3 

2 9 

1 3 

3 7 
5 2 
3 1 

2 5 
2-2 
5 4 

3 9 


12 
0-7 
+ 1 

3- 0 

1- 9 

4 6 
+ 4 

2 S 
2 0 

3 7 
, 40 

2- 9 
5-2 
5-2 

4- 5 
2-5 

5 7 
2-7 


4-7 

48 

3-4 

’4-5 

•J2 

2-1 


Price. Change Yield 

Dac on Dec 

17. 1969 weak 17 


470 

Sfi 

9P 

23'm 

57/3*4 

33- 

44/- 

27/3 

13/1% 


T 

SP 

2334 

21 /- 

59/- 

59/- 

32.950 

23/- 

19/3 

26/6 

21/6 

25/1% 

54/3 

2 


39/9 

r- 

7% 

29/- 

89/- 

25/- 

32/1% 


1400 

15? 

263*i 

217 

13400 

79*« 

165% 

3? 

307 

185,100 

73/- 

SC 

1190 

277% 

104 

277 

3260 

242 

584 


407% 

SP. 

ISP 

fr 

i. 


39/10*. 

12/7*. 

& 

1798 

12/9 

32/3 

33/6 

23300 

UR 

11/3 

W: 

U/f 

SOU 


z 

41% 

38/6 

31/- 

20 /- 

46/- 

13/- 

20/6 


1100 

10/0*4 

25 

215% 
182 2 
8800 
64*4 
102 % 

•at 

241 

140.000 

52/7*« 

SC 

999 

225 

70% 

200 

2730 

154 

312 


Dortmund Union 


10V 

Kirin 


Scoctbh ft Newc 
Sth. African Br. 


Watney. Mann 
^ I ’A’ 


D434 

28/6 

FJ.173-9 

15/- 

Y.isa 

$16% 

47/- 

17/4 

35/-* 

17/1% 

10/3 


Building ft Building MuterUls 


Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Cementstlon 
Omenti Lafarge 
Qmenteries Briq. 
R. Costaln 
Eng. China Clays 
Ihc Paint Co. 


J. Lalng ’A’ 
London Brick 
Marley 


Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Derby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venasta 
G. Wlmpey 


42/3 
24/7%" 
8 / 1 % 
Fr325't 
Fr J. 1790 

X* 

37/6* 

k/-* 

!?(i" 

14/3 

sir 

$ 

«/- 


-2 
-3d 
+0 1 
+9d 

tl 

■f9d 

+3d 


-9d 

-3d 

-I'sd 

-9*s 

-6 

-4%d 

-4*sd 

+ 1000 
-6d 
-6d 
+3d 

+ l%d 

-9d 

+7*ui 

-»4d 

-3d 


Catering, Hotels, Etc. 
ATV ’A* 23/9 

Butlln's 3/8*4 

CBS 

Fortes *A' 

Granada 'A* 

Grand Matrop. 

Lyons ‘A* 

Mecca 

Trust Houses 


$46% 

57/9 

44/- 

29/4 

89/-* 

16/4*. 

31/7*. 


— I%d 

—3d 

-4*. 

+3/- 

+6d 

-4%d 

+5/3 

+ 1/2*4 

~4‘N 


AKUC 
Albright B W. 
Amer. Cysnsmld. 


+47*. 

-4*sd 


ClCk (Basle) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flsons 

Generaf AnlflM 
Hoechsc 

Hoffmn-La Roche 
IQ 

Laport* Iftds. 


- 1 % 
>5 6 


Montecat|r+Edli. 
Norsk Hydro. 
MMr 
RHonel 
Sdvay ‘A* 

St. Gobeln 


Confit $4pnl 
Arbed 



L.I228 
12/6 
$25*. 

D3(5*s 
D.I86 

Fr.S.11900 - 

$68*4 -% 

$102% -3% 

53/3 -&d 

$15% -% * 

D.24I . -5 

Fr.S.I7275b-1250 
56/6 +9d 

tc- 

LI 076% +24% 

Kr.250 5 

$ 102 % 

Fr324l -26 
Pr.B37N -30 
Fr.164 -0 9 

Y.445 -I 


Fr.l345$ +65 
$26 -1% 
$A. 14-50 ... 

Fr. 144-0 +1 
L6W*4 +29% 


D.I5I 

0.90% 

£28*. 

D79 

H. 103-3 

0.160 

D.I2S 

0.96% 

Fr.190 

•tt ■ 

VFrJ9‘7 


-2 9 1 
-2 

—3's 
-I 2 
—4% 
-4 
-4 
-4 
-3* 
- 1 % 
+ ! 


3 3 




6 0 
8 0 

30 

1 9 
4 5 
1-8 
2-4 
6-1 

2 4 


4- 1 

5 0 
5 1 
3 2 
0 8 

3 8 

5- 1 
3-9 
2-6 
4,4 
0 5 

4 6 
4 1 


38 

4 I 
3 5 
I 7 


4-3 

69 

4- 5 
S9 

6 5 . 

11 

3-1 

3 8 

5 3 , 

5- 0 * 

4 0 , 

6- 6; 

7 3 
3 2 


Prices, 1969 
High Low 


41/3 

T 

Hk 

60/9 

16/3% 

19/3 

19/- 

200 

32/1** 

22/6 

SP 

11/10% 

50/7*. 

X 

h 

560 

19/9 

T 

SP. 

5J/6 

17/- 

35/10*. 

32/- 

12/4't 

12/3*4 

z 


63/6 

12/2*4 

!& 

67/6 

I 

• 80 


23/6 

II/- 

174 

6/6 

38/3 

41/9 

I2/I0*i 

5/- 

Z. 

9/4*. 

15/4*. 

5S, 1 

10/7% 

3/10% 

33/6 

344 

446 

14/9 

2" 

SP 

z 

15/10% 

$h 

S/3 

23/9 

SP 


A. E.G. 

ASEA 4 
Am, Tel. A Tel. 

B. I.CC. 

BroWn Bovarl *A* 

C. G.L 
C5J. 

Chloride Eleark 


Deco 

E.M.I. 

Elearolux ‘B* 
L.M. Erlocson 'B' 
Gan. Eleark 
GEC-fiE 

Gen/Tel. ft Elec. 


* 'A' 

I.B.M. 

Int. Computers 
Int. Tel. ft Tel. 
Machines Bull 
Matsushita 
Philips Imp. Wks. 


RCA 

RedHRislon 
Rayrotte P 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rend 
Thomton-Houst. 
Thorn Elaarlcal 
Wastern Union 
Westinhse. El. 


Acrow 'A* 

Allied Iron 
Atlas Copco 
B.SA 

Babck. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Dem«g 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest. K. ft N. 
Gutehoffngs, H. 
Head Wrlghtson 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. 

Inter. Combstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kultarar ‘B’ 
MAN. 

Mather ft Plan 


Morgan Crucible 


Renold 

Serck 

Simon Englng. 
Sttvakv Ind. 
Scone-P)act 


Tuba kivasamanu 
Vickers 

Thos. W. Ward 
Wellman Eng. 


51? 

I4^l0*e 
6 0S 


Anted Supplier* 

Alt, Brit. Foods 
Assoc Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Beech am Group 
Baghln 
Bovrii 

Brooke Bond *B* 
Cadbury Schweppes 
Cdg.-PalmoMbe 
CoLSugar 


Prim. Change Yield 

Dak on Dac 

17.1969 wade 17 


02)12 

ttrtll 

m*. 

2l/f% 

Pr.S2l20 

fmio; 

PrAV 

T 

T 

Kr.l73 

Kr245 

$74% 

SB ’ 1 

$29*4 

Y.177 

$S% 

3? 

Fr.101-7 

Y.B3I 

3P‘ 

$35*4 

16/7*.* 

43/6 

D.S4 6 

YJ905 

$36*1 

Pr.145 

62/9 

$43% 

$54% 


Kr.185 

T 

TJil 

ii h 

dIbs 

£ 

24/3 


Kr.436 

D.460*f 

19/4*. 

5 y^ 

g^lN 


27^’s 

9 R 


61/3 

.SP 

fl?0*4 

43/7*1* 

»Fr 2061 
41/6 
12/9% 

I fid’s 


-21 

3 f 

-98 

-1 

—4 

+1»N 
+ 1 % 
4 J 6 


+7 

li'* 

J-1‘6 

+!(?*. 

-id 

+6d 

-52 

-176 

- 6 % 

-6) 


+9d 

+4*N 

+3 

+ 1/7*. 
1/3 

+ *4d 

~l%d 

+ Psd 

+ x 

-3d 

12 

+'«d 


$A.7-50 


3*4 

41 

5-4 

5*7 

ii 

B‘4. 

2-6 
3-5 
SI 
18 
3 5 
2 8 
5-2 
3 4 
48 
II 
4*8 
1-0 

1-2 

21 

2 5 
2 8 

5- ft 

6- t 
3-9 
0-4 
14 
1*5 
1-7 

3 2 
3 3 


ll 

51 

44 
4-4 
5 1 

7-1 

3 8 

38 

11 



40 

-3d 

M 

-if- 

28 

+8 

2-4 

-ir. 

17 

+M 

27 

-3d 

4-3 

+3 

74 

-1 h 

so 

-2 8 

J B 

-6d 

4 3 

+9d 

3 ! 

+3d 

40 


12 

-V 

47 

-ild 

BO 

+3d 

52 

7 4%d 

74 

iM 

7j) 

-3d 

5 5 

+ •/» 

2 4 

-•ad 

3*1 

+6d 

6( 

+2% 

' M 

+ 1/6 

20 

-1-8 

13 

-1/- 

4-4 

+2l4d 

45 

-3d 

5*2 

+% 

17 


Stock Prices and Yisids compiled wkh halp fran» PfMsri. Vickars da Costa ft Co.; Merrill Umch, Pkrcs Fanner ft Smith; Yamakhl Securitlas Co.; and The First Boston Corporation.- 

pttaluatlon. ffetrljita. fBxaH. (#>Nowi«pcL tf)MaaykH (*)Aftor Zambian tax. (0 To latest d^. pi) Interim dna radueed orpesaed. 


i&vxmitiak 


i. Yield in brackets Is on forocmt dfri^ and . 

gThe^mt ra dipp rln n 

V li t-* 




9° 


THB ECONOMIST DECEMBER OOjigfip 


fact. Chant* Yield 

0*c on Dec 

17, IM week 17 


ff 

42*. 

MN/1 

)t 

47S 


70 
2* 

St 

37. 

299? I7S5 

4320 4)10 

3095 2940 

249 114 20 

111*4 m 

z i 

11.000 0475 

10/7*. 
23/- 
11/9 


7/10*. Express Dry. V 

‘ IO/4 f i THehUvdf 
4230 Geigy , 


Geigy 
Genera) foods 


ft 

14/9 

% 

*/- 


520 

79V 

454 

1994 

•2/4 

72S 

3919 

17/- 

II4S 


44/4 

ST 

32/4 

19/9 

55*4 

42/4 

39/9 

40/3 


3!/4 

71/4 


£ 


23/4 

11/0*4 

40 

54*4 

57*4 • 

1309 

402 

34/3 

& 

T 

ft” 

47/- 

ft 

49*. 

2? 

49*4 

tsoi 
220 
249 9 
3990 
4I/I0*i 
10/4 

ar 

405 

NV 

299*. 

435 

2l/l0*t 

17/1*4 


13/4 

jr 

38S 

32*« 

100*4 

417 

21/9 

% 

2? 

s^iov 

35/3 

22/l*a 

200 

IT*# 

44/- 

14 

23*> 

040 

142 

130*4 

1140 

ih 

ft 

213 

39V 

241 

304 

ft 


245 

«r. 

243 

1500 

ft 

3001 

ft’ 


50/4 
11/4 

Jit 

22/9 

r 

24*4 

23/- 

.... ft 

54/7*1 42/4 

54/- 35/4 


17/1 

43/- 


Glaxo 

Heinz 

KnfccdCofp. 

L'Oraal 

Mott* 

Nettle. 
Perrier 


ST 

r 

•if 


21/7*. 12/- 

KA/4 42/- 

sF $ 

i 

s? 

s*. 


Ranki-Hovts 
Reck** * Colm. 


Spllters 
Tata 4 L 


* Lyl* 
Unlgate 
Unlkwer 
Unllavtr NV. 
United Biscuits 


FrJIlO 

lssqo 

FrijlSO 

Fr,24l 

flOS't 

2^4*4 

BUi 

ft' 

13/9*4 

304 

31/4*4 


+ I0*ad 
+7**d 

-4-75 , 

tX 

-V 

+200 

-10 

+ 20 *. 

Jft. 

-175 

+4*ad 

-3d 

+ 1/4*. 

+4d 

-5/- 

-l/7*t 


Motors, Aircraft 
Assoc. Englnrg. 
BLMC 

Boain| 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrysler 

Cttroan 

Oalmtar-Banz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BOB) 

Gan. Dynamics 
Gan. Mu. (Un.) 
Goody asr 
Hawkar Slddalay 
Honda (EDR) 


15/9 

ft* 

$3T4 
532*4 
Fr. 120 9 -S O 
D4I7 -13 


-IS 

-IS 

-2 


Lockhaad 
J. Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnellDouglas 
Mkhalln 'B‘ 


23/4 

L3375 

$2^4 

^4 

34/4's 

SRl 

117*4 


e 

«25*s 


+3d 

+ 2*4 

-I 

- Mad 
+3d 
+ 15 


+i- 

I4S +•« 

'• +V 
Fr.1525 -13 


Peugeot 

PlralU-Sps 
Rolls>Royca 
‘ i Mtrs* ‘A’ 


Y.I7I 


-I 


Fr. 249 +1-9 

L324I +111 


Stayr-Dmlar-Pch. 

Toyota Motors 

UnKad Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wllmot-Breedan 


Offlca Equip, 
Canon Camara 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gavaert Photo. 
Gtstatnar 'A' 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti Prlv. 
Ozaild 
Xerox 


ft 

24/i«s 

%m 

Y 379 
539*4 
D.24S 


F l0*sd 

-3d 

-l*sd 

-3 

-10 

-2*4 

-4's 


Kr.314 +10 

IS- 


YJ03 +3 

575S +*. 

Y.454 + 23 

Fr.B.I6IO +52 
74/- +9d 


Bo water Paper 
British Printing 
Bund Pulp B P. 
Crown Zallar. 
DRG 

Int. Publishing 
Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan 81. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 
Pearson Pub. 
Penguin Pub. 

Read Group 
W. H. Smith ‘A* 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Taapa 


Y.674 
L.J240 
28/-* 1 
5I0IS 


53 h 
11/9 
14/- 

534*4 

|C. 32*t 

529 

27/3 

24/9 

39/- 

51 h 

47/6* 

17/3 

53/- 


-9 

+ 135 
-9d 
-5S 




-3d 
5Vd 
- 3d 
-S 
+ S 
+ 1/9 

f 3d 

tJJ- 
:J g 


Capital A Counties 
Hammarsni. ‘A* 

Land Securities 25/3 

Lon. Cty. F’hold. 45/M 

Lon. March. Sacs. 
Metropolitan Est ft Pcy25?l*i 
St. Martins 37/9 

Sac Covant Gdn. 27/4S 
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Pressure* wore again upward in tha monay markets, as raflactod 
by the American Treasury bill rate's latest all-time high and another 
all round hike in rates offered to attract Eurodollar deposits. In 
London the domestic markets remained relatively sheltered from 
those puHa; not so other European centres, which were variously 
reported aa contributing to the de ma nd end ee being responsible 
for a diminution of supply. Whichever the oeee, bankers were 
satisfied that American requirements remained a constant—and 
tha predominant—demand factor in the situation. 
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development 

isoneof 

our major sidelines. 


NISSHO-IWAI 

^ We’re a leading Japanese trading company. Japan is no¬ 
toriously poor in natural resources. But relatively well 
off in technical know-how, trained manpower, manufac¬ 
turing facilities, and capital. So it's only logical that we 
exchange what we’ve got for what we haven't got. 

To further this exchange, Nissho-Iwai is now active 
in more than 200 overseas development projects. Exam- 
ples:Copper mining in Malaysia and Congo.Iron ore mining 
in India. Lumbering in New Guinea, the Philippines, and 
Siberia. Fluorite mining in Thailand Industrial salt pro¬ 
duction in Australia. The supplying nations are assured 
of a stable market, and Japanese manufacturers are as¬ 
sured of steady supplies at stable prices. A fair ex¬ 
change, we think. 

Whatever your business interests are—buying, selling, 
commodity transactions, three-way trade, or cooperative 
ventures—Nissho-Iwai is geared to your trading needs. 

To serve you we maintain 80 overseas offices in major 
world trading centres and 40 offices at home. 

SintcI Importers ft lx porters 

<NI>NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Head Office: Imabashi. Higashi ku, Osaka. Japan 
Tokyo Office: Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch; 

/ 40. Basinghall St., London,E.C.2 Tel: €28 4991^8 > 

(Area Code 01 ) 

Other Offices In Petit, Hamburg, DUsmfdorf, New York , 

L os Angeles, Rio de Janeiro . Hong Kong, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, and '65 other cities around Jhe world . 























The first $ix articles this week 
(pages 7 to 13) discuss the lessons 
of the 1960s, and look, forward 
into the 1970s. 

The biggest dangers in the new 
decade may be a Russian-ChinesC 
nuclear war (more likely than an 
Amcrican-Russian one), a mob 
revolution in the cities of India 
and some other underdeveloped 
countries on the scale of France 
in 1789, and continuing violence 
in the cities of the rich world 
(including Britain, where some 
foolish liberals have imitated 
America in making violent dem¬ 
onstrations look respectable at 
just the wrong moment). 

The great hopes for the decade 
are continuing economic growth, 
technological development (com¬ 
puters should really conic of age), 
and the spread of large multi¬ 


national business corporations. 

On pages 14 to 28, we publish 
our usual end-year business out¬ 
look for 1970 itself. The guess 
is for 2J per cent economic growth 
in Britain ; and a minor recession 
in the United States, but one that 
will nor greatly hurt world trade. 
Correspondents report prospects 
from Germany (declining growth), 
France, Italy (with its labour 
troubles), Canada, eastern Europe, 
and the two most happily boom¬ 
ing lands of Australia and Japan. 
The prospects for world trade 
and commodities, page 23. 

On page 47, our investment 
game : five fun portfolios of 
shares that might appreciate in 
1970, including one picked by 
seven wise men of the City. A 
more serious look at stock 
exchanges round the world, page 
28. 


...and goodbye to the 
last of 1969 


As the old year went out the 
world tried to keep up with itt 
ig 6 o*type rows to the bitter, 
Christmasy end : 


The Arab summit in Rabat 
hasn’t quite closed the door to 
peace but the crack is precious 
narrow, page 32. French tanks 
for Libya Could mean that some¬ 
one has to sell Israel some more, 
same page. 


The common market countries 
have settled how to cJivide the 
community's expenses among 
themselves. It is the first step 
to talks with Britain, though it 
cuts down what’s left to talk 
about, page 31. 


The Duke of Norfolk and Lord 
Wigg are quarrelling over the 
dying body of British racing : 
and that isn’t helping any either, 
page 39- 


The Londonderry court which 
sentenced Miss Bernadette Devlin 
to six months’ jail may have sen¬ 
tenced Northern Ireland,to some 
nasty times ahead, Bujt that 
would have happened,^! .the ver¬ 
dict had gone the othlr way, too, 
qiage 39* > r 


So what's in that Christmas 
stocking ? 

Sensible presents, mainly, and 
' cheap ( drinks Jf you’re British, 
page 44, and possibly a new ski 
chalet, m France or Switzerland 
if you’re not, page 45, And then 
theft’s that old Poseidon Reeling 
if. you’re just very lucky, page 44- 
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York is not Middlesbrough and Boston i! 
liot Aberdeen !, Comparisons with cait, please. 
—Yours faithfully, Diane W. SKaW 

Teignmouth, Devon • 


people m< 
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Electricity 


Domestic Airlines 

Sir —We were interested to see your com¬ 
ments on Mr J. D. Watkins’s article in the 
Royal Aeronautical Society’s newsletter 
(December 13th). 

You and Mr Watkins are right to contrast 
the dense network of air services in the eastern 
states of America with Britain’s pathetic total 
of domestic flights. But it is not only a matter 
of having, as Mr Watkins suggests, a tight 
organisation and slim overheads. The British 
operator of small, piston-engined feederliners 
struggles against obstacles unknown in the 
United States. Fuel tax at 4s 6d per gallon 
is the biggest handicap suffered by the British 
operator. This item alone adds £5 per hour 
to costs over here. Then it is virtually impos¬ 
sible to finance the purchase of aircraft on 
this side of the Atlantic at less than 13 per 
cent. And landing fees at most airports are 
twice the American rate. Finally, owing to the 
very small number of engineering establish** 
ments willing to service light feederliners over¬ 
night, it is almost impossible to get American 
levels of aircraft utilisation. 

Certainly domestic air services could pay. 
But we need a change of heart on the Govern¬ 
ment’s part. The tax on all fuel used on 
internal services should be abolished ; there 
should be government grants towards the 
construction and improvement of airports, tied 
to a scheme for concessions on landing fees 
to scheduled operators; and the Beagle 
factory at Shoreham should be turned into 
an around-the-clock maintenance base, 
capable of servicing feederliners at American 
rates. 

Finally, may we ask you why you made 
the map of British internal air services look 
still more inadequate by leaving out our twice- 
daily service connecting London with Ply¬ 
mouth and Newquay ?—Yours faithfully, 

H. L. Fry 

Newquay , Cornwall Westward Airways Ltd 

Sir —You note with apparent approval the 
view of Mr J. D. Watkins, an aviation con¬ 
sultant, that there is no obvious reason why 
the British Isles should not be as well pro¬ 
vided with domestic air services as the eastern 
seaboard of the United States. An obvious 
reason could well be that in this country 
there is an efficient, growing and steadily 
improving inter-city rail service. It is also 
unsubsidised.—Yours faithfully; R. A. Long 
London , NW1 British Railways Board 

$ir—-I am hfraid that the layman must con- 
aider that Mr J. D. Watkins has got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. 

One surely only needs a great number of 
« ^ internal domestic air services when either the 
distances to be covered are great or, alter* 
•natively, when other methods of transport are 
nonexistent or very much less convenient. 
This is the situation in the United States, but 
“ plain we are fortunate in having an ade- 
% mil iyttembetwe$« most of the major 
population.' ^ .. 

'ht also Be said that Mr Watkins*! 
ed maps are very misleading. New 


Sir— Discussing (December 6th) the failures 
of the Central Electricity Generating Board’s 
500 megawatts generating sets you sug¬ 
gest that their size represented too great 
an increase over the largest sets that were in 
service when they were ordered. They arc, in 
fact, 2.5 times greater than the 200 MW sets 
that were the largest in use at the time of 
ordering the 500 MW sets, and advances of 
this order have been common since the war., 
The 200 MW sets themselves were 3,3 times 
larger than the 60 MW sets that were the 
largest in use at the rime when they were 
ordered. 

As another possible cause contributing to 
the present difficulties you might explore the 
correlation between both the failures of the 
500 MW sets and the recent reductions in out¬ 
put rating of the nuclear stations with the 
changes in design policy made by the board in 
the late 1950s, when they swung from the 
practice of employing independent engineers 
to design and supervise the construction of 
new power stations towards package deals 
and placing more responsibility on their own 
staff engineers. 

Engineers employed both by contractors and 
by the board arc more susceptible to commer¬ 
cial and political pressures within their organ¬ 
isations than are independent engineers, who 
can only expect to remain in business if their 
designs work in practice.—Yours faithfully, 
Bredon , Worcestershire Geoffrey Williams 


London Airport 
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control le*i$l|tiOh’ is 
common sente tn$ £$tt||H<grtca« 

should be situated where fewest petiph 
be exposed to aircraft noise: also that, just 
because all fonms of noise cannot be reduced 
in big cities overnight, this is not a case for 
not (as a long term policy) attempting to 
reduce some forms of noise.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W$ . Michae^^*Neu.l 

Tate Q/dlery ’, 

’ A , Sir—I must protest against the suggestion 
(December 6th) that the Tate Gallery begin 
charging for admission in order to increase 
money available for the purchase of pictures 
and the development of the building. 

What is owned by the nation should be 
available to every member of it without the 
distinction that a charge for admission would 
introduce. 

Secondly, one of the joys of London and 
Great Britain is the way an ordinary person 
can wander in and out of buildings of great 
and diverse interest without putting his hand 
into his pocket.—Yours faithfully, 

Ottawa Philip Slayton 


South Pacific 



Sir —Most people understand that they have 
to pay for what they want. The expense of 
providing an airport not detrimental to the 
amenities of hundreds of thousands of people 
is the least important consideration, for that 
cost may properly be charged to the airport 
users. What the apfhrlling aircraft noise * 
situation produced by Heathrow demands is 
the choice of a site in a sparsely populated 
area of a size sufficiently large to allow 
Heathrow to be substantially run down and 
a building programme of wartime urgency. 
Lacking the 1,300 words of your editorial 
(December 6th) I cannot elaborate here ; but 
in truth no elaboration is needed. The essen¬ 
tial point is that people's daily lives are much 
more important than aeroplanes. The dia¬ 
gram with your article exposes the real cost of 
your proposal. How many dwellings are there 
within your Bve-mile arc of ideal non-habita¬ 
tion And wl)at is to happen to them ? But 
even the diagram does not tell all, for the 
pattern of aircraft noise is not circular but 
shaped tike a dumb-bell and the nuisance 
goes far beyond rive miles from five threshold. 
—Yours faithfully, R. C. H. Briggs 

Kew, Surrey 

Sir—I took strong objection to your article 
suggesting that in lieu of a third London' 
airport, another major runway 1 should be 
built at Heathrow. In view of the great 
number of Londoners who are ! troubled to- 
a greater or lesser extent by aircraft noise, 

■ this seems an incredible suggestion for an 
apparently intelligent weekly such ^as The 
Economist ty make. Your suggestion tfct air¬ 
craft rioise j* mdre ’ tolerable densely v 
populates meat it just ludicrous. The 
amenities of few or Rkhmond /for residents. 
and visitors) are ^vely ; ‘reditfc^ 
noise—<especially in the summer month* whim 


Sir —Your article (November 22nd)' mentions 
that the Solomons is one of the areas where 
reefs are being damaged by the crown-of- 
thoms starfish. This, fortunately, is not, at 
least as yet, the case. The creature docs occur 
here, but only in normal, and not plague, 
numbers. Wide publicity has, however, been 
given locally to this potential threat, and the 
Protectorate government can expect to hear 
early of any such danger, at any rate, to the 
more populous areas. 

There are two other points, First, reef, as 
against, pelagic, fish do not, to the |>est of my 
knowledge, form an article of export from 
territories in the Pacific (although crayfish 
do so in some areas) and, secondly, fo\i made 
no mention of the fact that a concentration 
of these starfish has in cases been accom¬ 
panied ,by the form of toxicity in the flesh 
of fish Irom the area, which is known as 
cigatuera poisoning, and which can be 
extremely dangerous to anyone eating such.— 
Yours faithfully, J. L. Pepys Cockerell 
Western Pacific High Commission 

Honiara , 

British Solomon.Islands Protectorate 




Private Health Insurance 

Silt—In your article on private medicine 
(December 6th) the economic basis for private 
■medical practice is not discussed, yet it i* 
the singular nature of the ^ service industry 
as opposed to the "emeigpncy” facet that 
there will always be a demand for private 
practice. , 

In Australia under the comprehensive 
private insurance scheme the lost to the 
ptideftt is a minor factor. Convenience is 
a major one, In a free* society patlepts knd 
doctor* should be free to TOake thrir- 
arrangements, Yomr’iditk^ . 

muchvenrAf 

ecrni^ic ^edical ^qdfcnt In* v . 
trofii - ■■■ 
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—to fly you direct to West Africa in 6£ hours 


... with superb VC10 speed and 
comfort. Leaving London Airport 12.30 p.m. 

Friday flights direct to Accra in 
6i hours. 

Tuesday and Sunday flights via Rome. 
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West Africa. 

For further information and reservation? 
contact Ghana Airways ofty!but;40cal 
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INTO THE W70S 

The 1970s have already been indelibly marked by the 1960s, but they will have 
their own successes, most probably in economic and technical advance, and their 
own lost opportunities, most likely the failures of liberal intelligences 

The Survivors 


The world's greatest achievement in the 1960s is that, like 
the’Abbe Sieyes in the French Revolution, it has survived. 
Only 20 years ago this had seetfied rather improbable. The 
world then faced a dreadful conjuncture: the rule of a mad¬ 
man in the Kremlin, at a time when Russia was moving 
towards thermonuclear capability. By far the most important 
feature of the past decade is that it has seen a further advance 
from that abyss. 

Tacitly, but fairly unmistakably, during the 1960s the two 
superpowers of America arid Russia have reconfirmed their 
unwritten agreement not to go to war with each other. 
There have now been four changes of government in Russia 
since Stalin, and they have institutionalised that country’s 
transition to a cautiously authoritarian conservatism. The 
move has been away from communism with a Hitlerian face, 
into communism with a Mcttemichian face. The rulers of the 
Soviet Union are now representatives of a ruling class there, 
who have something to lose and do not intend to lose it : 
either by starting a thermonuclear holocaust with America, 
or by allowing any populist counter-revolution in their own 
backyard to swell to the stage where the populace might 
start hanging creatures like Ulbricht—and eventually, per¬ 
haps, the less culpable present rulers of Russia itself—from 
street lamp-posts. 

The fear of holocaust explains why Khrushchev retreated, 
with such adult willingness to lose face, from the Cuban missile 
crisis in 1962 ; the lurking fear of populist retribution explains 
the crushing of Czechoslovakia in 1968. It must never be 
forgotten that up to Nf&rch, 1953, every man of real prom¬ 
inence in Russia’s present government had lived for 20 
years with the dread that he and his family might be 
liquidated in the early hours of any morning. After Stalin’s 
death the survivors joined together, shot the one man who 
might have continued with the terror (Beria), and opted 
collectively for a quieter life. Unless there is a surprisingly 
successful violent rising among the more freedom-loving 
young, Russia will continue to be ruled during the 1970s by 
men with some of these scared but sobering memories. 

From the other side of the superpowers’ divide, there has 


never been any real danger that the United States might 
start an aggressive preventive war against Russia. Those 
who pretended that there was should have been comforted 
during the 1960s both by the landslide against Barry Gold- 
water at the polls in 1964, and by the way in which America 
has reacted to its great external tragedy—the mess that has 
engulfed its originally brave and just containment operation 
against invading communist guerrillas in South Vietnam. 
Even during its long humiliation. America is showing no 
signs of dropping back into a prickly nationalism—as France 
did after its face-losing defeats in Indo-China and Algeria, 
or as Britain would probably have done if it had lost the 
Boer war. The danger before American foreign policy in the 
1970s is, rather, that it might relapse into a languidly intro¬ 
spective isolationism. 

Might this dismantle the policy of containment, and so 
strike down the protective walls around the free world, just 
as China rises to become the world’s third superpower and 
goes upon the rampage ? On balance, the events of the 
1960s have made one slightly less pessimistic about China 
too. This may sound surprising. It is fairly clear that Mao, 
like Stalin, has gone clinically mad in his last days—as, 
perhaps, one must often expect a deified political leader to 
do in his dotage (a lot of Roman emperors did). 
Compared with Stalin, Mao has shown less homicidal symp¬ 
toms. In the 1960s most men of influence in Peking have not 
had to fear actual liquidation—the relative lack of blood¬ 
letting has been the one praiseworthy feature of the hooligans’ 
cultural revolution—but they have had* to fear grave humilia¬ 
tion, such as being paraded through the streets in dunces’ caps. 
When Mao dies in the 1970s, the probability is that men 
who have lived through this will choose to bring about some 
relaxation erf the tensions surrounding their daily lives. They 
are unlikely to want to see a further tautening of them. But 
if things did go the other way—if, few'instance, China in 
the 1970s did fall under some hysterical and aggressive 
young military dktateuship—then the lesson of the 1960s 
is that the first danger from that would not be directed against 
the United States, but against Russia, . 






There is therefore a possibility that Russia will launch a 
preventive war against China in the 1970s, and that it may 
be in some degree nuclear. The aim would be to destroy 
or take over China’s bomb-testing establishment in Sinkiang, 
and thus delay for another decade the danger that China 
could hurl nuclear destruction at Russia. Obviously, the 
rest of the world should not welcome any circumstances 
that drove (or were deemed in Moscow to drive) Russia 
to such action. The fall-out from a Russian nuclear bombard¬ 
ment of Sinkiang could poison some people across the globe, 
and this breaking of the 25 year long nuclear inhibition since 
Hiroshima might set frightening precedents for other near- 
nuclear powers (including in the Arab-Israel war). But a 
Russo-Chinese war still would not be likely actually to destroy 


the planet, as would the only sort of nuclear war that most 
people considered conceivable when the 1960s fcegari: namely, 
a war with the United States Qn one side and Russia on the 
other. All the indications arc that the rgyos are not going 
to see such an Amcrican-Russian armageddon, because the 
two superpowers have decided that they will not allow them¬ 
selves to be led into such lunacy by their championing of 
different sides in smaller wars—like the Arab-Israel conflict 
in the Middle East, any new insurgent troubles in Asia or 
Latin America, and what will probably be the sadly increas¬ 
ing number of civil and tribal wars in Africa. 

The world can therefore turn to consider other hopes and 
fears for the decade ahead. In the next five articles, we 
discuss those that seem to us to be among the most important. 



Four Per Cent Is Easy 

There should be no economic difficulty about securing another 50 per cent 
increase in the real income of the rich countries in the next ten years 


There is a strong probability that economic growth will 
continue at a spanking pace in the rich countries of the world 
during the 1970s. Indeed, there is more reason to be confident 
of this than there was ten years ago. As economic analysts 
stood at the turn of the last decade, peering forward into the 
1960s, they had to face the fact that the leader of the world 
industrial revolution then seemed to be slowing his advance. 

In the front-running country of the United States, real 
economic growth in the bust ihicc years of the 1950s had been 
down to an average of only around -> per cent. The economic 
pessimists, who were then called ” structuralists,” argued that 
this was because the country which had to pioneer the way 
forward could not expect to be constantly opening ways of 
genuinely profitable development ; and that duiing the 1960s 
America and other rich countries were bound to sillier an 
increasing amount of automation-unemployment.” This was 
said at a time in i960 when unemployment in America was 
already up to 7 per cent. 

Against this, the economic optimists, at that time 
called “ expansionists,” said that America was suffering 
low’ growth and high unemployment simply because the Eisen¬ 
hower government was keeping total demand too low. Once 
the Kennedy government started to re-expand demand, in a 
proper Keynesian manner, said the optimists, America would 
smoothly get moving again. Most middle-of-the-road 
economists thought that there was probably something in the 
arguments of both the structuralists (or pessimists) and the 
expansionists (or optimists). 

In the event, however, it was the expansionists who proved 
entirely right. Once the Kennedy administration went over 
to expansionist fiscal policies in the 1960s America’s real gross 
national product started to rise at rate of around or over 
5 per cent a year. This was madjlftnp of (a) an increase in 
productivity per manhour of ^fftething between 3 and 3} 
per cent in the private seetdf of the economy ; and t(b) the 
annual growth in the labour force, which was in most years 
around the per cent mark, plus the extra £ per cent per 
annum of re-emptoyed labour that America got as it gradually 
ran down its unemployment from the 7 per cent peak in 
i960 to 3J percent at the end of 1968. 

At first, while unemployment was still relatively high, 
America hacf relatively little price inflation. Later, as uncm- 
ploymentt tiinc down •nearer 3^ per cent (by American 
definition^ it had more. At present the Nixon Administration 


is trying to damp that inflation down, and will not therefore 
go for the full production of which America is capable in the 
year ahead. But it can now' be taken as a given fact that a 
3 to 3 h per cent annual rise in potential productivity per 
manhour has been an underlying feature of the American 
economy in the 1960s—during the period when it has been 
moving over broadly the same territory of -industrial 
experience as Europe should be traversing in the 1970s. 

Optimists across the Atlantic now say that even in 
America in the 1970s this more than 3 per cent annual 
growth in productivity is likely to continue. They say that 
this is foreseeable even on the minimum assumption that there 
is merely a steady application of technological developments 
and new managerial practices already known but not yet 
broadly applied—that is, even before giving any significant 
plus for brand new inventions. They may be loo hopeful in 
saying this about America. But Europeans ate still all too 
commonly about ten years behind the United Stales in the 
application of industrial and managerial techniques. And the 
task of observing what the Americans do, and then copying 
them with modifications to fit our own home ground, is not 
immensely difficult. With American productivity per manhour 
already well over 50 per cent above advanced west European 
and Japanese averages, and with American productivity per 
manhour having gone on increasing at between 3 and 3J per 
cent in the past decade, it seems pretty obvious that Euro¬ 
pean and Japanese productivity should be able to increase at 
at least the same rate in the “ catching up ” decade ahead. 

The annual growth in real gnp in these countries ought 
then to be approximately this 3 to 3J per cent, plus the 
annual growth in the labour force. It is true that only 
America and France arc going to have a fortunate age- 
structure of their populations, leading ip sizeable annual 
increases in the labour force, throughout the 1970s. Because 
of birth rate trends in the 1950s, Britain, Germany and Japan 
have entered a leaner period in this respect. Britain should 
start gaining again after the mid-1970s ; some people believe 
that Germany and Japan may have bigger relative problems, 
because the important source of mobility provided by their 
arroie? of new young workers may have been an important 
element in those two growth economies during their recent 
middle-aged miracle years. But, in general, the attainment of 
something close to a 4 per cent real growth rate in gnp 
should be fairly easy in most of the advanced countries. 
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,l( countries do not attain it, this will usually be because 
their governments are deliberately keeping growth rates below 
potential either (a) in older to check internal price inflation, 
or (b) because they believe that this is the proper way to cure 
balance of payments deficits. As regards price inflation, there 
will be some years in the 1970s when anti-inflationary policies 
will keep down industrial growth in some countries ; the year 
1970 in the United States is going to be one of them. Such 
policies will often be pushed to a rather further limit than 
expansionist economists think sensible, but they will not be 
pushed to thf stage of causing actual depressions. However, 
because governments aic* becoming more ready to squeeze 
credit supply in their fights against inflation, there may be 
more than one slock exchange crash.in the early 1970s ; 
when there are such crashes, that will be the time to buy 
shares cheaply. 

As regards balance of payments constraints, the past 
decade has seen, in Britain up to 1967, an awful example 
of a count in that tried to keep its total domestic demand 
constantly below its growth potential, in order to rectify its 
balance of payments at a fixed and plainly overvalued 
exchange rate. The long years of restriction kepi down Bri¬ 
tain's rate of fixed investment, and reduced the potential 
growth in British production in a way for which the country 
is still having to pay a heavy price. If any country finds itself 
in Britain's recent situation during the 1970s, then it seems 
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logical to suppose that it will be much mpre pager to handle 
the problem by resort to a flexible exchange rate, instep of 
resort to a decade of quite unnecessary missing of the oppor¬ 
tunities for technological advance. But, then, it seemed logical 
to suppose that at the beginning of the 1969s too. . 

One other reasonable economic prophecy for Britain is 
that public policy will turn away from reliance on emergency 
budgets every other fortnight, and will concentrate much 
more on steady control of the money supply. The aim should 
be to allow the money supply, to increase by not more than 
a certain fixed figure, probably about 5 per cem in normal 
expansionary year's ; and to regulate budgets in a way whp$e 
main (though not sole) purpose should be to make this sort 
of monetary control possible. If the Conservatives come,back 
to power in 1970-71, which is more likely than not, they pro¬ 
bably will move towards this sort of policy, though perhaps 
more for reasons of following fashion than of conviction. If 
world trade moves in the right direction they may even 
appear to win some years of British economic miracle from it. 

But if world trade goes wrong in any year, the ^danger 
is that the Conservatives will go hack to the old stop-gOv Mr 
Heath's continued misunderstanding of the function of 
exchange rates will then prove to be the heaviest burden 
that the Conservatives have brought back to office for the 
1970s. The other big worry is the Tories* opposition to 
incomes police. 



Green Revolution or Red ? 

In the poof two-thirds of the world there is likely to be a sharp increase both in 
the production of food and the number of unemployed farmers. In some of its 
overcrowded cities there may be mob-led revolution, as in France in 1789 


The first economic forecast to make about the poor countries 
in the 1970s is a cheerful one. They are not going to run 
short of food. The least scientific: forecasts in the second 
half of the twentieth century have always been the Malthusian 
ones. It is a matter of mortification to economists that they 
have been made by so many distinguished physical scientists 
who know no economics whatever. 

The main economic facts about agriculture are: (a) over 
60 per cent of the labour force of the world is at present 
engaged in it, although with modern production methods 
an advanced country' can more than feed itself with between 
5 and to per cent of its labour in agriculture ; (b) the stage 
when agricultural supply becomes almost fantastically elastic 
--so that production expands and new methods of 
cultivation arc adopted in response to greater price incentives 
— tends to come quite suddenly, at a particular point of 
a country’s educational and economic and social development. 
European and North American agriculture reached this 
stage some time ago, which is why their ministries of agri¬ 
culture—who originally thought that their job was to keep 
farm production up—have found themselves snowed under 
with gluts. It had always been clear that it was’ only a 
matter of time before some underdeveloped countries followed 
them. 

There arc now strong signs that this point of “preen 
revolution ” has been reached in many poor countries during 
the second haJfqpf the 1960s. The trail was blazed by 
Mexico and t^*PIplippines early in the decade ; but in 
the past few yeafisVfarmers in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
parts of South America have shown a great new willingness 
to move to more productive methods if good prices give 
them an incentive. During the 1970s.. thfe process is likely 


to grow much stronger, and these countries will find that 
they do not need on the land more than a small proportion 
of those who work there now. And that, of course, is the 
problem. The flow to the towns is already a major trouble 
in the poor countries of the world. In the 1970s it is liable 
to become an uncontrollable flood, and threaten real, red, 
raw, urban revolution. 

During the period when labour has been moving out of 
agriculture in North America, western Europe and Japan, 
these three advanced areas have been very lucky that an 
industrial revolution has been in progress. It has more 
than been able to absorb and employ those whom the 
agricultural revolution would otherwise have rendered 
unemployed. Even so, there has been savage trouble in 
several of the countries where the townward migration has 
been largest. The great cultural shock created when masses 
move from the country to modern towns has been a major 
lesson of the past decade. The troubles of the black ghettos in 
America’s cities sprang largely from immigrants from the old 
plantation areas of Mississippi and other southern states. In 
France, Italy, Japan and Mexico, the 1960s have taught how 
easily strikes or student demonstrations can erupt into riots. 

They have never been wholly popular riots, because the 
majority of the working class in the cities of all these 
countries still feel that they have more of the material things 
of life than they ever dreamed they would have. 
Even in Mexico the young man who has stayed 
on at school to 16 can expect a job th^t, by the time he is 
forming his own family, will bring him wjthin what might be 
called the “ television-owning stratum '* of the consumer 
society. , 

In Pakistan, by contrast, where the consumer society is 


in 
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available to very few, urban riots this year brought down 
a military government, which might have been expected to 
fire back. Admittedly, they replaced it only by another mili¬ 
tary government, because support for the riots was something 
short of overwhelming. But during the 1970s the best 
forecasts suggest that the population of Calcutta may pass the 
r5 million mark, with a dozen other cities of India and 
Pakistan following behind into megalopolis ; Buenos Aires 
may have nearly 10 million people, with 17 other cities 
in Latin America having passed the 1 million ; Cairo 
may have 6 million, with cities like Accra and Dakar swelling 
even faster. In many of these cities an actual majority of the 
inhabitants will be new immigrants straight from the rural 
areas, a very large proportion without work. Student and 
other riots will be fomented in many of them. 

There must be reason to fear the deprived millions may 
join in, bringing something like the 1789 revolution in France, 


with blood baths, terror and anarchism. No doubt any savage 
dictatorial government that emerged from the chaos would 
be called some specks of communist, but it would probably 
not be controlled from either Moscow or Peking. Indeed, one 
point to remember about the 1970s is that the rush from 
the land to the cities—with its attendant revolutionary 
problems—is likely to go forward at a fast pace in Russia and 
China themselves. 

The great race in the poor two-thirds of the free world 
will be to see whether industrial employment, and with it 
hopes of a decent life, can keep pace with the growth of 
urbanisation. If it does, there will still be riots ; but there 
will not be bloody breakdown. A real new hope for the poor 
countries may appear in the 1970s with the next main 
economic trend that can be forecast for the decade ahead: 
namely, the accelerated growth of big multinational business 
corporations. 0 



The Giants' Causeway 

More and more economic power may fall into the hands of a relatively small 
number of giant and truly international business corporations. This could provide 
a great opportunity for the poor countries, but they may not grasp it 


Knowledge is now the most important economic resource. 
And knowledge is exportable. A main feature of the 1960s 
has therefore been the spread of overseas investment in 
Europe and elsewhere by big American corporations. These 
corporations have recognised that by employing Europe’s 
reasonably well-educated laboui force, at wages often about 
half the American average, they can make things 
even more profitably than back at home—at any rate for 
sale in the local European market. America's industrial 
knowledge—called in the jargon its managerial and techno¬ 
logical knowhow'—has proved reasonably well implantable 
in many of these subsidiaries overseas. 

In consequence, the value of output of these overseas 
subsidiaries of American corporations was estimated at some 
$120 billion a year as early as 1966, and is probably up to 
some $140 billion a year now. As M. Servan-Schrciber noted 
with a certain excitability in his French bcst-sellcr “ Le Defi 
Americain,” this is bigger than the gross national product of 
any free world country other than the United States ; so that 
“ the third largest producing unit in the world, after the US 
and USSR ” is formed by American subsidiaries abroad. 

What is not so frequently noted is that the overseas subsi¬ 
diaries of European and Japanese corporations are now, almost 
certainly, more than half as large as those of American cor¬ 
porations.* By now the annual value of their production is 
probably over $80 billion a year. The archetype of the multi¬ 
national corporation is not merely to be found in the big oil 
companies and such American manufacturing giants as Inter¬ 
national Business Machines, Ford Motor, and Gillette. It is 
to be found also in Britain’s I Cl and Dunlop ; France’s 
Renault and Pechiney ; Germany’s Volkswagen and Siemens ; 
Italy’s Pirelli and Olivetti ; Sweden’s ASEA and SKF ; Swit¬ 
zerland’s Nestle and Brown-Boveri ; and the great Japanese 
trading houses like Mitsui and Mitsubishi. 

Three forecasts can be hazarded about these multinational 
corporations in the 1970s. First, their role is likely to grow 
considerably larger. It would not be surprising if the annual 
value of their sales rose from the present $220 billion odd to 
over $1,000 billion by 1980. v 

Secondly, it seems likely that the giants will gtow smaller in 

# Sec “The IntcrnatuJufcf^fcorporation,” a background report for this 
summer's XXIInd of the International Chamber of Commerce, 

by Sidney E. RolfeuBdlf 


number but much larger in size, as a result of mergers across 
national frontieis. This may be particularly true in Europe, 
if, as is to be expected, Britain joins the common market. It 
would not be at all surprising to see mergers such as between 
British Leyland Motors and some big European motor manu¬ 
facturer, or IGI and one of the big German chemical com¬ 
panies, during the 1970s. By the end of the decade such 
mergers may be spreading rapidly over several frontiers ; the 
question of whether the new giants should be called British or 
Get man or Dutch or French or American might literally come 
to have no meaning (especially if they put their nominal head 
offices in some pleasant Mediterranean or other abode with 
tax haven facilities). The trend towards such multinationalisa¬ 
tion of big companies might take over as the main driving 
force towards economic internationalism in the 1970s, making 
the further development of free trade areas and wider 
communities like the EEC of almost secondary importance 
in comparison. 

Thirdly, there is tentative reason to hope that, just as 
American companies flooded to Europe in the 1960s in order 
to take advantage of lower European wage rates, so these 
multinational companies in the 1970s might begin to spread 
a significant proportion of their investment projects to the 
poorer countries, in order to take advantage of their lower 
wage rates still. This w'ould admittedly require one change 
in foreign investment objectives : most foreign subsidiaries 
are set up to sell to a local market, and some of these new 
subsidiaries would have to be established to send back exports 
(including some exports back to the giants* normal home 
markets, which is not a usual operation). But it is 
noteworthy that the great manufacturing concerns of Japan 
have traditionally based themselves on buying components 
from very small Japanese firms that paid much lower wages. 
Now that such cheap labour is becoming more difficult to 
find in Japan, there is a tendency for big Japanese firms to 
help to finance the manufacture of components in Korea and 
Taiwan. It would not be surprising to see American firms 
moving into the same sort of relationship} with component 
suppliers in parts of Latin America, or nortfa European fiitns 
with the Mediterranean (including north African) littoral. 
Aided by the new and greater economy of sea transport, 
arising from containerisation, this new sort of internationally- 
integrated industrial revolution could move towards India 
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aid other Asian countries too, provided political conditions 
stay stable there. 

In the United States it is a fairly common prophecy that 
the proportion of America’s labour force working in manufac¬ 
turing will steadily decline—to only 30 million workers out 
of a total American labour force of 100 million by the 
mid-1970s—and that business operations in rich countries 
like America will increasingly centre on producing infor¬ 
mation and selling knowledge. Other advanced countries 
should follow behind America down this road. This could 
increasingly open the way for the development of manufac¬ 
turing industry in the poorer countries. 

The worry is whether political conditions and emotions in 
the poorer countries will allow this. The present political 
reaction there is not merely against foreign investors, but 
against giant internal business groups. Yet the experience of 
nearly all of the former poor countries that have seen dramatic 
advances in gross national product in the 1950s and 1960s 
—the, obvious examples are Japan and Mexico—has been 
that development can come most quickly on the basis of 
competition between a few, hard-thrusting, internal rich 
men’s business groups. That is why what history may see as 
one of the great tragedies of-the 1960s has come right at 
the end of it : with the decision by a personally insecure 
Mrs Gandhi that she can best whip up political support by 
campaigning against the House of Birla and other big Indian 
industrial groups, and by such meaningless “ socialist ” ges¬ 
tures as the nationalisation of India’s banks. 

Hitherto it has probably been true that these poorer coun¬ 
tries of the world have had little hope of swift economic 
development even if—indeed, one is inclined to say especially 
if—they have had staid and stgdgy and rather conservative 
regimes. Now, a stage has probably been reached in human 
history when staid and stodgy and rather conservative regimes 


could bring considerable economic rewards to many of them. 
The reasons are mainly the agricultural revolution and, the 
probable new readiness of their farmers to respond to price 
incentives (if such incentives are given); plus the fact that 
both international developments (the growth of multinational 
corporations, with a multinational outlook on ihvestment).iuid 
internal business developments (the growth of an educated 
business class, which is ready to advise existing millionaires 
on rather efficient ways to make still more money) have put 
them on the platform for possible industrial take-off. 

The tragedy is that, at precisely this moment, political 
developments have made it rather mpre difficult to envisage 
staid and stodgy and conservative regimes coming into being. 
The main reason is the pace of urbanisation, bringing with it 
a constant threat of mob revolution. Because pf this,, the 
present ruling classes of some developing countries will con¬ 
tinue to encourage military dictatorships as the only tem¬ 
porary way out. All experience, suggests that these will not 
work as magnets for effective industrial investment. Almost by 
definition, military dictatorships are generally internationally 
distrusted, usually internally insecure, often anti-capitalist and 
corrupt, and in their domestic administration brusque and 
inefficient. 

For the poorer countries the 1970s are therefore likely to 
sec a desperate race between the onset of the sort of revolu¬ 
tionary politics that would make development by means of 
international and internal investment in manufacturing for 
export quite impossible, and the arrival of economically- 
motivated international and internal investment that would 
make these revolutionary politics quite unnecessary. In the 
richer countries there may be a not dissimilar tussle between 
the even more glittering economic opportunities held out by 
the technological age and some wild and warring emotions 
in the minds of men. 



Race and Generation Gaps 

Britain is one of several countries that faces a real danger of racial strife 
in the 1970s. This is not going to be aided by the mood of violence among 
the supposedly liberal young 


The worst feature of the 1960s has been a regression towards 
the enjoyment of hatred and violence among some of the 
most advanced tribes of supposedly civilised men. In most of 
them there has been the slight widening of the violent criminal 
classes, which is usual in a boom ; plus a desperately dis¬ 
appointing return in public affairs to some of the brute 
emotions and actions of the depression-ridden 1930s. On the 
right, the most dangerous reminder of the 1930s has been a 
re-growth of personal and group nationalism or racialism. On 
the left, some mobs of university students and others have 
hugely enjoyed themselves rioting, terrorising peaceful 
neighbourhoods, and destroying innocent bystanders’ pro¬ 
perty in so-called demonstrations. Across many campuses 
they have drunk in the same hooligan thrills as excited the 
young marching storm troopers in the 1930s, and for some 
reason they have been allowed to call this radicalism. 

The surge from the right was unexpected. At the beginning 
of the 1960s there had seemed good hope that rich countries 
might be moving towards increasingly liberal internationalist 
and immigration policies, lately because there were many 
unskilled jobs in labour-intensive industries that their own 
nationals did not Want to do. But a sad mess has been made 
of the business of Kvfeig together between peoples of different 
colour, or even different nationalities of the same colour 
(witness Switzerland, Canada), in advanced as well as de¬ 


veloping countries during the past decade. In Britain the in¬ 
nate vice of a neurotic class consciousness, with everybody 
desperately eager to think that he is in some way better than 
at least somebody else, has made racial prejudice particularly 
virulent. Despite a hurried law to say that such prejudice 
should not be expressed, it is in fact making life a hell for 
many of Britain’s coloured minority, and in exact repetition 
of America’s main wickednesses. We have crowded coloured 
Britons into ghetto areas of rotting housing frighteningly near 
to the strategic centres of many of our big cities, generally 
in second class jobs, and often seething with a growing sense 
of grievance against the police and the local authority 
(for wjiich, partly because of the complications of the system 
of voter registration, most coloured Britons do i^t vote). 

This colour prejudice has grown more rabid in BriUin 
during'a decade when, almost Incredibly, the coloured popu¬ 
lation seems actually to have had a rather lower crimes rate 
than our native white working class. This is a temporary 
phenomenon, and has arisen because so many black and 
brown adults in Britain in the 1960s have been first geneTO- 
tion immigrants from distant countries. The sort of man who 
is courageous and enterprising enoughMo emigrate across 
great oceans is always likely to be a, rather better citizen than 
the average stay-at-home of any race-—to have above-average 
drive, to be desperately eager to make a success of life in. his 
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new environment, to be almost pathetically ready to con¬ 
form and work and save. Unhappily Parliament has now 
ensured that in Britain in the 1970s there are not going to 
be many more new immigrants. What there will be is 
an increasing number of black Britfsh-born kids moving 
into teenagehood during tjhc later 1970s, in something 
of a lump because so marty of the new immigrants 
of the late 1950s and early 1960s were naturally of child¬ 
bearing age. It will be unreasonable to expect these teenagers 
to be better behaved than any other British teenagers would 
be in similar conditions ; and the conditions—both of housing, 
and of possible gang feeling within the secret republic of the 
young of group resentment against the police—are liable to 
be very bad. In some ghetto areas of the United States rates 
of violent crime against the person are 35 times larger than 
in neighbouring mostly-white or all-white areas. If there is 
any semblance of a similar horror in Britain’s cities in the late 
1970s, more and more Britons will say that Mr Enoch Powell 
was right ; actually, it will have been his supporters in the 
1960s who laid most of the foundation stones. 

Nevertheless, there has been—and currently is—one great 
fault of blindness on the liberal side. If there is a social danger 
looming up, the most important objective of all sensible 
people should be to try to cool it. In America it is now more 
generally recognised that it was a great and largely unforesee¬ 
able tragedy that the civil rights marches in the early 1960s— 
originally such noble affairs, with the hymning of “ We shall 
overcome ”—made demonstrations against authority seem 
glorious to the excitable ; privately, sensible people who were 
associated with those admirable beginnings will now agree 
that the lot of the Negro would have improved very much 
more—during the Kennedy-inspired decade of great rises in 
income for America’s poor—if the whirlwind of violence (and 
thus of reaction against it) had not then been sown. In Britain, 
liberal prelates and politicians have had this example from 
America. But they have proceeded to ignore it ; it is currently 
considered theologically fashionable in Woolwich and places 
west to say you support demonstrations even against such 
monstrously unimportant things as rugby football matches. It 
is always dangerous to call the young' out on to the streets in 
demonstrations, because some of them are going to be 
excitable and strong enough to start hitting people. Hitler and 
Mussolini recognised this, which is why they made use of the 
group excitability of the young in their personal rise to power. 
In the 1960s liberals have been foolish to follow them. 

One tragedy in this is that the young of this generation 
really do have something interesting to say to the old and 
middle aged. Some conservative academics, who have been 
terrorised by activities on their own campuses, are afraid that 
the ablest of the young have already made the most dramatic 
decision of all: namely, that they reject the society that has 
been built up on the normal protestant ethic—of competitive 
work in order to support a family based on reasonably 


monogamous sexual relations—so that a.large part of 
developed world might be about to start a tiresome slide 
towards penurious and anarchic hippydom. As regards sexual 
morals, there are still shocks to come. The 1970s may well see 
some new patterns of cohabitation, with larger numbers of 
young people (and possibly, though rather more nuttily, of 
older generation groups) preferring to live together in what 
might be called affluent-style collectives or communes, 
although older conventionalists will continue to call them 
hippy farms. 

But the prophecy that the most intelligent of the young 
arc about to opt out of all materialist ambitions seems 
extremely unlikely. Although student rioting has spread 
during the 1960s across America, Europe and the rest 
of Asia, the start of serious rioting was in Japan, where there 
is most excuse for the intelligent young to feel neurotically 
opposed to the nature of the conventional rat race*based on 
competitive work which lies ahead of them. The young 
Japanese student rioters of the early 1960s have now duly 
passed into that rat race. In their junior executive posts in the 
huge skyscrapers of Tokyo, they already look as rodent-like 
as anybody. And Japan’s gnp is not exactly going down. 

This does not mean that all of the ideas of the radical 
student movement will similarly wither on the western stalk. 
Apart from their entirely justified objection to the nasty racial¬ 
ism of their elders, two points in the current collective wisdom 
of the radical young deserve especial sympathy : 

(1) They object to the autocratic system of command in 
business which, as has been rather well said, sometimes seems 
as if it has been inherited by industry from the Prussian army. 
Most of the young university students of this generation have 
not grown up in the tradition of instant obedience to their 
parents based on fear, and they do not see why at the age 
of 21 they should start standing to attention before (and 
calling sir) any boss who is deemed to have powers of 
instant dismissal over them. They do not see why this system 
of “ inhuman ” boss-worker relations should be applied 
against anybody. By 1980 any chairman who calls the door¬ 
man Henry must increasingly expect to be called John 
in return. 

(2) They rightly consider that the free market econonly, 
even when it has lifted productive power to America’s present 
soaring level, has failed to provide a good life in certain 
important respects. Too few resources have been devoted to 
providing certain decent amenities for the poor (especially 
housing for the domestic poor, but all amenities for the 
international poor), and to making modem living freer 
from pollution by dirt, noise, congestion, urban ugliness and 
ungraciousness. 

It happens, however, that the main technological advances 
to be hoped for in the 1970s could aid in smoothing all these 
objections. 



Tension or Technology? 

The 1970s should be the decade when the computer comes into its own. 
This will change the functions of management. Other, more far-reaching 
technical developments may change the outlook of man 


Some of the riskiest forecasts are those about the possible 
social consequences of probable technological advance. But 
some guesses can be hazarded for the 1970s, the decade when 
data processing should at last begin to supersede experienced 
hunch as thk^airt bash Tor day-to-day business decision. 
A rtpreseBMap' picture of the late 1970s may be that of the 


executive who rings direct from his desk to ask the computer, 
on which his Ann’s accounts will be entered, the best alter¬ 
native marketing strategies for particular products whose sales 
values are still expanding by above 7 per cent a year \ plus 
a run-down of those that are no longer increasing by that 
average figure, and a suggestion for the best timetable, ft* 
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beginning to phase out their production. The computer 
oncerned will be linked at one end to computer tertr^i&ls on 
xccutives’ desks, and^at the other end to an ever Wider 
ssociated computer network all over the world. 

One result of this will be to make the economic size of the 
verage firm steadily bigger. But another result Will probably 
e to make decision-making much less a function of very top 
lanagement. Very top management will want things that 
ray. Business's present hierarchical structure has been built 
p largely because somebody some time has to make a dcci- 
on. Inevitably those decisions are often wrong, so that 
very honest businessman knows that many factories and 
>bs today owe their continued existence to the assumed need 
) save 4 the face of senior people, whose white elephants 
mnot decently be killed off until several years of losses, at 
rst fudged in the decent obscurity of each firm’s internal 
ccounting practices, have proved them to be folly. By the 
ite 1970s the facts of such errors will be written into the 
thuman memories of computers, and the chairman’s junior 
Kccutives will be able to ring up the computer from the 
:rminals on their desks and laugh about the fact. The fashion 
ill therefore move hurriedly towards saying that big 
ecisions in any business need to be taken in a “ team environ- 
icnt,” after rigorous processing of all relevant data. The 
ualities required of top management will no longer be 
cperience, judgment and the capacity to make quick deci- 
ons. They will be (a) imagination and inventiveness, so that 
>p people suggest new ideas for the computers to check up 
1 ; (b) an ability to keep good personal relations running 
noothly between members of a team (including, one would 
less, a tactful ability to prevent scientists and computer 
:pcrts from seizing too dominant a position in the power 
ructure). The new system of decision-making by computer 
ill be called inhuman by older people who resent supersession 
their experienced hunches. But younger executives should 
id greater satisfaction in the computer-dominated world, 
xause they will less often have to be working to decisions 
etated by some conventional (and possibly nepotically- 
lected) senior director’s bloody silliness. 

Down on the factory floor, the technological revolution of 
e 1970s is likely to make workplaces roomier, tidier and 
raner. Factories will turn to machine tools that operate on 
fully automatic system, giving much more room for both 
►ods and people to move around ; most machinery will 
come lighter and smaller so that new plant will take up 
is space. The 1970s will almost certainly see the emergence 
better types of electric batteries, so that there will be 
« need to attach cords to many appliances either in the 
ime or the factory. Towards the end of the decade, another 
3w will probably be struck for cleanliness as fast nuclear 
eeders provide the cheapest source of power. That may 
ell the beginning of the end for fossil fuels. Conceivably, the 
esent long, slow death of coal (which has been painful for 
e labour tied up in coal mining) might then be followed 
a long, slow death of oil (which would be painful for the 
pitai tied up in oil production) ; but that may depend 
how far, before the end of the century, alternative 
emical uses arc found for oil products—eat them ? wear 
sm ?—if anti-pollution laws against the chemical industry 
rmit this. 

Apart from the dirt, the other great irritants of environ- 
mtal pollution are the congestion and noise of traffic in 
vns. It is unlikely that the world will move quickly and 
tensively enough tpwards more, efficient public transport 
items in urban are^s : either by conventional means (special 
iffic Janes used only for buses ?) or by newer devices (ponp- 
Is ?). A:major economic need today is to move resources 
ay from the fripperies, of private consumption towards 
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municipally operated services in the cities, but political pres-; 
sums wilt fiot ffiake this easy. fcjivate bei 

banned from more and more city majoEfole 

for an electric-battery operated car may be as slow, safe and: 
especially manoeuvrable runabouts in city centres : possibly 
municipally owned, in just sufficient numbers not to cause 
congestion when all arc in use, tied to a parking meter where 
they will be re-charged, and instantly hirable by putting a 
coin in the slot. 

The growth of traffic congestion might also be very slightly 
eased by a reduced need ? to travel around. The picturerphon# 
will become a common medium for business. cpnfcrdVCeS, 
including conferences with associates right round the world ; 
it may also become a medium of social contact (play bridge 
with your friends by picture-phone ?). The domestic "and 
office television set will be extensively used as a sort of visual 
gramophone, through the employment of EVk Cassettes 
which allow talking films to be projected on to its screen : 
both entertainment films for the home and industrial films 
from head office for the workplace. The latter will become 
especially important because, in the data-proccssing and 
automatic-machine-tool age, both managerial and shop floor 
workers will need to be constantly rc-educatcd in new tech¬ 
niques. Britain will have one great disadvantage and ofte 
possible advantage here. The disadvantage is that it has so 
many old-style craft trade unions who object to new 
techniques. The advantage is that many of the most 
important handbooks will be written—or television cassettes 
spoken -in technical American language, which is a jargon 
that the English ought to find slightly easier to use and 
comprehend than the Germans or even Japanese. 

Labour-intensive services will become more and more 
expensive. It will increasingly be more sensible to buy a new 
car or refrigerator, rather than think of having one repaired. 
As one economy in service labour, advanced countries will 
increasingly move towards the chequeless as well as cashless 
society ; in more and more places the customer will be able 
to feed some sort of electronic bankers' card into a slot, and 
a charge will then be made by direct wire to his bank account 
(possibly with a check copy of his bank account then trans¬ 
mitted back to his domestic television screen on telephoned 
request). Personal services such as men’s hairdressing will be 
done by machine, and housebuilding (the most important of 
the horny-handed industries that need to be made less labour- 
intensive) will make a gradual breakthrough into the extensive 
use of honeycomb and other new materials. 

The opportunities for a better life are obvious. We are now 
probably near the last lap in all of man’s long journey from 
unending hunger and toil to the threshold of comfort and^ 
leisure ; people already alive could see the time when the; 
economic problem ends. The great barrier in the way is the 
nature of man himself, with its fearful inclination towards 
violence. Of course, the nature of man may also be capable 
of technplogical development. The extraordinary advance 
in the 1960s towards understanding of the working of the 
living cell, with the discovery of DNA, may lead on towards 
genetje engineering. Drug and other therapy may be 
increasingly used for what is really personality engineering 
(making violent people less aggressive ?). After a certain 
stage, this will raise all the moral problems about the 
impermissibility of scientists playing God, beside which pre¬ 
vious theological arguments about evolution and the 
pill will seem very small stuff. These may not be major 
problems for the 1970s, but they could*^be for the 1980s, 
At , any rate, tp. suggest that does not seem as mad ap v i( 
would have seemed* K5 short yearn ago, ,tp suggest ..that 
before the dawn of the I97os men; would have walked, 

upon the. moon- 
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When the Growing Has to Stop 

World economic growth is likely to slow further in 1970. America may even have a mild 
recession. But the general forecast for everybody else is still between rather over 2 per cent 
growth (for Britain) and over 11 per cent (for, inevitably, Japan) 


Softly, softly is the tag for 1970. Or you could just say 
that it looks like being a more normal year. With most 
countries worried about wage and price rises and adopting 
disinflationary policies, it seems certain to be a less cheerful 
year in terms of coveted economic growth. World trade 
also seems likely to slow down. We could be wrong, of 
course. Last year we were saying much the same thing about 
1969 ; and although some slowdown in economic growth 
has ocruiied, we were fai too gloomy about w'orlcl trade. 
As it turned out, 1969 has been a record year for trade 
expansion, even l>etter than 1968, which was a pretty 
splendid year for it too. 

A year ago, we were forecasting that the combined real 
gross domestic products of the main industrial countries 
of the world would grow by about 4 per cent in 1969. 
Instead, they seem to have giown by about 5 per rent in 
volume, year on year, against nearly f> per cent in 19G8 
(which itself was a larger rise than people realised until 
well into 1969). It therefore seems very familiar to be 
forecasting again that in 1970 these countries may achieve 
no more than 4 per cent growth at best, and probably less. 

But there are two main reasons for feeling more gloomily 
confident this time about at least the direction of the fore¬ 
cast. The most compelling .is that this time last year it was 
hard to see which way the American economy was going. 
Now it has been seen to be braking hard for over a year. 
Although there are still big question marks over Americas 
course during the next 1*2 months, we believe these centre 
over whether it can hold a snail’s pace growth or whether 
it will go into an actual recession. Since the United States 
accounts for nearly half the world’s industrial output, this 
is a pretty deadening forecast in itself. 

The other big difference from a year ago is that the 
changes in France’s and Germany’s exchange rates, specula¬ 
tion over which always seemed the biggest threat for 1969, 
have actually taken place. As a result, France has 
joined Britain and America to form a trio of countries com¬ 
mitted to strengthening their overseas payments (although in 
the case of the United States the real involvement is to curb 
inflation). This should mean a diminution of other countries' 
export earnings. As Germany has upvalued its currency, one 
might expect its exports to suffer most ; and suppose that 
thanks to its large foreign exchange reserves, it could go 
on expanding its domestic demand none the less. But Ger¬ 
many, like most other major countries, is trying to damp 
down pressures *on costs. The German economy was going 
at a wharki^J^ overheated pace in the months before the 
delayed levaflltation. Its capacity was severely overstrained. 
Although' lUVill take time before its boom pressures die 
db^tt, its rafte of expansion must slacken. By how much, 
admittedly,Ht is hard to say. Germany confounded the 



1989 kaleidoscope by notching up nearly 8 per cent growth, 
double what its ow r n economic institutes had forecast. 

Realignment of the franc and D-mark has other important 
implications for 1970. It should, for a change, be a year 
that will avoid a world currency crisis and see a better inter¬ 
national pattern of balances of payments. New year’s day 
will see the introduction of the new scheme of special drawing 
rights (SDRs) in the International Monetary Fund ; it will 
share out $3} billion of new reserves between participating 
countries, thus confounding the sceptics who frankly dis¬ 
believed that the plunge would be taken actually to create 
international money out of thin air. It would be a mistake 
to give a sanguine impression that all is now well with the 
international monetary system ; currencies can get out of 
line again and there is no doubt that some better mechanism 
for changing exchange rates more quicklv*is needed. But, 
for the moment, what needed to be done has been done— 
given that the chances of getting the Japanese to upvalue 
the yen don’t make even a sporting book. The new agree¬ 
ment between South Africa and the United States on gold 
is also a victory for common sense. 

But if the world’s central bankers and treasurers can hope 
that .ic^o will be a quieter year for them, after two years 
which have been pretty horrible (even if some of the night¬ 
mares were self-inflicted), a new set of troubles is already on 
the dodrstep. Social unrest, strikes and exorbitant wage 
demands are challenging the governments of most of the 
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big countries ; and economic management can be thrown 
to the winds if the confidence of individuals and business 
is lost. The poor health of Wall Street today shows how 
much nervousness there is around. Another widely shared 
problem is that 1970 will be the test year for the greater 
reliance on monetary management and for the tricky matter 
of its timing Restrictive policies held for too short a time 
will not curb inflation in the longer term ; held for too 
long they will bring the risk of recession. Moreover, although 
most people have now been won to the view that monetary 
policy works better than fiscal policy in checking booms, 
nobody is at all sure whether a reflationary monetary policy 
will work as well at starting them up again. Any comforting 
crystal-gazing into 1970, therefore, involves considerable faith. 

The forecasts in the table on this page arc those of 
the experts at the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. They are a set of figures consistent with 
their view that expansion in world trade will slow down from 
the unusually fast rate of over 15 per cent, in value, in 1969 
to, perhaps, 10 pei cent in 1970. Unfortunately, our guess 
is that their forecasts may be too optimistic in some respects. 
In Britain (see our next article), we are inclined to put real 
growth in 1970 at about 2J per cent ; this admittedly com¬ 
pares more directly with the OECD’s guess of 2.6 per cent 
growth between the second halves of 1969 and 1970, rather 
than its year-on-year forecast of 3 per cent as shown in the 
table on this page. There is therefore not much difference 
here. But several of 0111 coiRespondents abroad (pages 
18-24) disagiee more sharply with some of the OECD’s 
forecasts for their own countries. 

In particular, the view from 1 ^'ew York is that the United 
States is in for a small recession and that only by the end 
of the year will any recovery, and that small, be under way ; 
whereas OECD believes that America’s gnp will continue 
to grow', at an annual rate of -h per cent in the first half 
of the year and of as much as 3J per cent in the second 
half. It expects demand, notably in housebuilding, to respond 
quickly to some easing in monetary policy. We think that 
there will be some easing of the Federal Reserve’s policy by 
next spring, but that the economic effect of this will not 
show up until near the end of 1970. Oddly, although the 
OECD expects America to grow by more than our own 
correspondent does, it also expects America’s balance of 
payments to improve by more ; in the balance of merchandise 
trade the OECD actually expects a bigger improvement 
than does the usually ovei -optimistic American Treasury. 

About Italy, too, the OECD is more cheerful than some 
official opinion in the country itself. Its forecast of 7$ per 
cent growth for Italy is based on the assumption that the 
effects of this winter’s strikes do not snowball too much, and 
that future serious strikes will be avoided. The Italian ministry 
of labour does not seem too hopeful on these scores. On 
Germany, the OECD takes a fairly central guess, assuming 
that Germany’s output in 1970 will be determined by 
bottlenecks on the supply side, which will not allow more 
than a 4 to 4Jr per cent rise in gnp, year on year ; it sees its 
balance of payments surplus declining dramatically. But 
where everyone went wrong about the German economy in 
1969 was in underestimating its unused labour resources and 
potential productivity gains. With this in mind, some other 
forecasters do not expect Germany’s current surplus to fall 
by as much. 

In a world context, OECD certainly does not seem to be 
asking too much of Germany. 1 Its calculations imply a 
favourable swing between 1969 and 1970 of just over 
$4 billion in tfoc^comhined current accounts of America, 
BnfaJal arid FtfanCe, only partly accommodated by adeterioifc* 
tion of just over $1 billion in Germany’s surplus, and of a 
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USA 

1968 

dNP* 

Growth ftatea Belanee©f+«yf*eMa 

% changa from prtviout year $ billion 

Private Public Fixed Current Atcounf 

Conaumption Gonaumption Inveatment 'only! 

4.9 

5.2 

6 .0" 

5.5t 

- 0.28 

1969 

2| 

3 

1 ** 

51t 

-0.60 

1970 

11 

21 


-it 

+ 1.50 

Britain 

1968 

1969 

3.6 

2 

2r 

4 

0 

1 

-0.72 

+0.7Q 

1970 

3 

2 

1 

4 f 

+ 1.20 

Germany 

1968 

7.0 

3.6 

0.1 

7.8 

+Z84 

1969 

7} 

7 

4 

15 

+1.60 

1970 

Franca 

4 * 

6 } 

44 

8 

+0.40 

1968 

4.2 

4.5 

4,2 

5.6 

-0.86 

1969 

8* 

7 

6 

9* 

-1.30 

1970 

4 

34 

2 

64 

+0,20 

Italy 

1968 

5.4 

43 

4.1 

7.4 

+2.64 

1969 

6 

6 

3* 

10 

+245 

1970 

n 

7 jr 

4 

10} 

+ 1.80 - 

Japan 

1968 

14.2 

9.4 

6.9 

22.9 

+ 105 

1969 

12* 

9 

6 i 

19 

+2.20 

1970 

m 

10 

64 

16} 

+2.00 

Canada 

1868 

4.7 

4.5 

1 .1** 

-1.8t 

-0.09 

1969 

5 

5 

34" 

5*t 

-0.65 

1970 

4 

4 

24 

6it 

-0.75 


•GDP m Britain France and Italy ••Public expenditure aa a whole. tPrivata 
fixed investment ^Balance on goods and services (mcl interest, profits and 
dividends) plus net transfers 

Source OECD Economic Outlook No 6 December 1969 

like amount in Japan’s and Italy’s combined surplus. With 
a little lopped off some of the surpluses of smaller industrialised 
countries, the combined current surplus of the OECD 
countries is expected to rise* from $3.9 billion in 1969 to 
$5.4 billion in 1970. This might seem an unmanageable 
amount for the underdeveloped world to firr M '“ Respite 

the rise in its reserves in this past year. Earnii.^_1 raw 

material exports cannot lx* expected to rise as fast in 1970 
as in 1969. 

The truth, fortunately, is that the underdeveloped world 
does not have to finance it. With the introduction of 
$3* billion of SDRs, this position of imbalance will be 
considerably eased. SDRs will have much the same effect 
in overseas accounting as did newly-mined South African 
gold when it was absorbed into monetary reserves ; this 
counted as an export from South Africa, but not as an 
import to anyone else (just as a gain in their reserves). 
In a sense the world was able to run a balance of payments 
surplus with itself by the amount of this newly-mined gold 
that turned up in central bank vaults. This will be equally 
true for the industrialised world after the allocation of 
$3! billion of SDRs in 1970. In addition to SDRs, some 
newlv-mined gold seems likely to be added to central bank 
reserves in 1970. In 1969 there was hardly any addition ; 
and in 1968 there was a large net outflow, so that, in a sense, 
every country’s balance of payments was made to look worse 
in that year than it really was. 

What about interest rates in 1970 ? A year ago dear 
money meant around 7 per cent in the Eurodollar market 
on three months’ money ; today that rate is 1 if per <&nt. 
This December has seen new record rates set for American 
Treasury bilb at near to 8 per cent. We do not expect 
American rates to come down quickly, but by midyear one 
and a half percentage points off its Treasury bill rate does 
4 seem likely. In a year in which currency speculation does 
not look prpmbing for investors, the differentials in inter¬ 
national interest rater may become more critical. be 

hard for airy country to get theirs much out of Ittle. 
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World Economies 

Our view of Britain's prospects, and reports from correspondents on outlooks 
elsewhere 


Britain: slow, quick, slower? 


Nineteen sixty-nine has been a year when 
the British economy grew more slowly 
than almost anybody (except The 
Economist) had originally forecast, but 
when it did much better in its balance 
of payments than absolutely anybody 
(most certainly including The Economist) 
had dared to hope. A year ago, both the 
Government and the National Institute 
for Economic and Social Research (here¬ 
after called NIESR) were expecting 
Britain to mark up a growth rate of 
3-3 £ per cent between end-1968 and end- 
1969. The OECD was forecasiting growth 
at 3.1 per cent between the second half 
of 1968 and the second half of 1969. 
7 'he Economist , in curmudgeonly manner, 
thought that Britain would move into 
1969 with growth at an annual rate of 
only around i£ per cent ; but that, as 
Germany’s general election approached in 
September, a European currency crisis 
would throw economic policy into the 
melting pot-—and we refused to prophesy 
what would happen after that. 

In the event, there was no international 
currency crisis, thanks partly to the wise 
actions of the French and German govern¬ 
ments (though also partly as a sign that 
this newspaper had been far too scary); 
and British production and demand pro¬ 
ceeded in 1969 as a whole at much the 
same stately i£ per cent amble as we 
had forecast for the pre-crisis part of the 
year. Table I shows the NIESR’s latest 
(November 1969) estimates of the actual 
outturn between end-1968 and 1969, and 
the “ guesses at growth in early 1969 ” 


which The Economist published on 
December 28, 1968. 

Apart from an unexpected excess in 
public authorities’ current expenditure 
(less important than it looks, because there 
was some bunching), the crucial points 
are that fixed ‘investment has risen by 
even less than we then unexampled pes¬ 
simists on The Economist had expected 
a year ago ; while exports have risen by 
more than we had forecast. This last rise, 
however, has been wholly due to the fact 
that world trade has gone up by some¬ 
thing like 15 per cent ; while we, in what 
turned out to be the biggest statistical 
blooper of our forecast a year ago, had 
Table I—What's probably happened _ 

(%growth between 4th quarter 1968 and 
4th quarter 1969) 

NIESR's The 
latest Economist’s 
estimate of " guess at 
outturn early 1969 
growth 
rate " a 
year ago 

GDP 4-1.5 4-1? 


vjfc/r t i.y ti^ 

Consumption 4-0.1 nil 

Public authorities’ 

current expenditure 4-3.1 nil 

Fixed investment 4-1.4 4-2 

Exports 4-6.9 4-6 


expected a rise of only about one-third as 
much. Britain has therefore actually done 
rather less well as regards retaining its 
share of world exports than we had hoped. 

But the balance of payments, of course, 
has done considerably better. Our guess 
a year ago was that “ Britain would have 
a current balance of payments surplus at 



an annual rate of £350 million by the 
end of 1969 (plus any improvement in 
the terms of trade)” ; but we thought that 
currency speculation in favour of the 
German mark would still leave sterling in 
a very weak state. In the event, the 
current balance of payments surplus in the 
third quarter of 1969 was at an annual 
rate of £565 million. Admittedly, this 
excess of £215 million above mur forecast 
was more than half accounted for by the 
fact that the Government now says that 
there have always been some £120 million 
of exports that its statisticians had pre¬ 
viously forgotten to count ; and more than 
the whole of the rest was accounted for by 
the unexpected buoyancy of world trade 
on both visible and invisible account. Still, 
in addition to this, the capital account of 
Britain’s balance of payments has been 
far better than we expected ; and sterling 
today rides strongly on the exchanges, safe 
in the knowledge thait speculation about 
another upvaluation of the D-mark should 
not start until about 1972. So. Britain 
goes into this probable election year of 
1970 with the old bugaboo of the balance 
of payments no longer haunting every 
action of the Chancellor. 

So, then, to our forecasts for the new 
year. Internally, our guess is that Britain 
is moving into 1970 with the basic trend 
of its real annual economic growth still 
only at around 2J per cent. This is the 
i£ per cent which we think has charac¬ 
terised 1969, plus a little extra because 
we think that the inflow of funds after 
sterling’s recovery is leading to an ease¬ 
ment of monetary policy (even although 
the Bank of England does not realise that 
it has introduced that easement yet). This 
phrase about a u basic trend ” of 2£ per 
cent real growth needs explanation. 
Economists usually like to make forecasts 
for different quarters. At times when 
there is a great change in investment 
intentions, or stockpiling assumptions, or 
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price expectations, this is right. But we 
do pot think that there is any underlying 
cfttnge in mood at the moment. 

Whai has happened is that Britain has 
set up an odd sort of annual tjade cycle 
of its oWBj with production *i$uaffy'slow¬ 
ing a bit in the Erst halt of thfcjy^r; and 
increasing in tfi8 second half. *JriO main 
reason is that trade unions seem annually 
to get exoibit&nt wage increaieb in the 
Eve months starring in July ; , these raise 
incomes {iml thu$ consumption) in this 
period; but then work through to prices 
(and qut consumption) in the early months 
of the ne^ct yean In addition, the tax 
leathering season . in January-March can 
put an tfttceptiqnal squeeze on liquidity, 
although the Bahk of England is generally 
fairly sensible in arranging monetary 
policy so that this does not bite impossibly 
niird -(nowadays sometimes after having 
wrongly forecast in its Quarterly Bulletin 
that it will allow it to bite very hard 
indeed). It seems to us most sensible to 
regard this quiver in growth between the 
two halves of the year in the same way 
as any other seasonal variation and to 
talk about a basic trend. 

In table II we therefore set down our 
guesses gt the basic trends *in Britain’s 
economy in early 1970 ; and compare 
them with the latest forecasts of the 
NIESR for end-1969 to end-1970 and of 
the OECD for second-half 1969 to 
second-half 1970 (all figures on the basis 
of present policies). An embarrassing point 
about this table 1 is that we find ourselves 

Table II— Gueaaaa for 1970 (% increases) 



NIESR 

OECD 

Th$ 


4th 

2nd half 

Bconomftt 

"toaeic 


quarter 

1969 to 


1989 to 

2nd half 

trend of 


4th 

quarter 

1970 

1970 

growth in 
iarly 
1970 f * 

GDP 

f 1.4 

+ 2.8 

+ 2* 

Consumption 

Public authorities' 

+ 1.6 

1 +2.5 

+ 2 

current expenditure 

+ 1.4 

+ 0,7 

+ H 

Fixed investment 

—1.5 

+ 4.1 

+ 1 

Export! 

+ 30 

+ 3.8 

+3 


proffering middle forecasts between 
NIESR and OECD in most sectors. When 
a forecaster does this, it is often a sign that 
he has been cheating ; and usually a sign 
that he is going to be wrong. 

However, compared with OECD we are 
slightly more bearish about gdp, con¬ 
sumption, and exports ; considerably less 
cheerful about investment ; and a bit 
more dubious (this time) whether govern* 
ment current expenditure will be cop* 
tained. Since OECD publishes its forecasts 
after talking to the Treasury, these are 
probably the right suspicions to harbour. 
Compare; 4 with NIESR we expect slightly 
higher growth in; almost every sector, 
althoughjin 1069 (as it tuitjed out, rightly) 
we eafcecfejd lower growth than they did. 
The ome^enc* s^ems to centre mainly on 
a diffferQ^ interpretation of. the nature 
and effecfcfrteneH monetary policy. In 

1969 we 1 thought .that the Bank of 
England** new control over the money 
supply wptdd slow internal demand ; in 

1970 wtflBbk..that the recent inflow of 

abroad will automatically 
ease SHKlw a bit more than NIESR 


NIESR wants the Government to 
reflate at once, because it, thinks that 
present policies will lead' to a sizeable 
increase in unemployment. The OECD 
does not want this at all, and thinks that 
Kfr Jenkins has no room for introducing a 
pre-election budget. We think that 
unemployment figures move with a'longer 
time lag behind production figures than 
either body considers ; but, life? NJ&SR, 
we would expect som^ rise in the workless 
irv the next five months, Unless the 
Government starts to confuse the figures 
by changing the seasonal correction. How¬ 
ever, We are not* expecting more than 
modest reflation in the budget: perhaps 
£150 million of tax-reliefs, or considerably 
less than £ per cent of grip. The right 
place to give tax reliefs would be to 
industry, in an effort to bring about a 
large and desperately needed increase in 
industrial investment. But Mr Jenkins 
seems much more likely to use his 
probable mite of tax relief for more 


popular electoral purposes than that. 

Necessarily, the most uncertain element 
in any forecast for t&TO is the effect of 
changes in world 'trade. East year we 
grossly underestimated the griiwth of this 
for 1969, eveu more groktfy tfan did most 
other people. This year, chastened, we are 
sticking to the avfer&ge forecast ; and have 
a nasty suspicion that we may thereby lie 
being top cheerful. But if there is a slow¬ 
down in world trade, because of abigger- 
than-expected A*nerican recession,; this 
still might not push Britain’s internal 
growth much further below our already 
miserable forecast of a bare a£ per cent. 
A real American, recession could lead the 
newspapers to start talking of a major 
threat of higher unemployment ITere, and 
Mr Jenkins would not want that to 
happen in an election year. He would 
probably loosen monetary policy a bit 
more, and accept a slightly less healthy 
payments surplus than the £700 million 
or more he may at present expect to get. 


United States: recession on 
the cards 

Nevy York 


The United States has been caught in an 
upward ratcheting price spiral, much as 
it was in the latter part of 1968. But, 
unlike then, it has now entered the first 
stage of transition from inflation. The 
abnormal increase in prices has not yet 
abated, but many business activities have 
slowed or even declined. The winding 
down of prices ought to follow. But how 
far will it go and at what cost to growth ? 

What consensus there is among 
economists on the answers to these 
questions is confined to those in govern¬ 
ment service. With few exceptions, these 


firmly believe that the restrictive fiscal 
policy of the past year and a half and the 
extremely taut credit policy of the past 
half year are bringing results. They 
believe that the first half of 1970 will see 
very slow—perhaps, indeed, no growth at 
all—but not recession. The second half, 
they think, will bring a mild recovery. 
One consequence will be that unemploy¬ 
ment rises from the current level of 3-3$ 
per cent to about 4-4^ per cent—or a little 
more. Price rises are expected to subside 
steadily, but slowly, during the year. 

To a large number of private 
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economi#s^-and doubties tp apme Elsqrin 
official cireles 4 -^this appraml it suspqfcL 
Some business analysts, usually considered 
pretty insightful, believe the slowdown will 
not be moderate. They expect a recession, 
and most of them believe that 'one ts 
necessary if inflation is to he effectively 
spiked. At the other, end of the spectrum, 
a somewhat smaller minority foresees only 
niOdest slowing in either the forward pace 
of the American economy or inflation : 
they still believe that inflationary expecta¬ 
tions will keep the pOt -boiling. 

Neither reading can be dismissed out 
of hand. There is a conflicting, and 
therefore bewildering, welter of evidence. 
Take only one indicator, that of 
unemployment: the September figure 
jumped to 4.0 per cent, which the reces- 
sionists received triumphantly. Yet by 
November the figure was back to 3.4 per 
cent. Again, although the index of 
industrial production fell for the fourth 
successive month in November, the 
significance of this was clouded by the 
effect of the strike against General 
Electric, now two months old.' Moreover, 
there are sectors which are going against 
the general downward pull of activity. 
These, say the inflationists, could counter¬ 
act depressive factors. 

Yet this seems unlikely. By May this 
year, the valve on credit was locked tight. 
Since that time there has been precious 
little growth in the money supply—at 
least until November, when there was some 
rise—and absolutely none in bank credit. 
And tight money has been accompanied 
by a wide swing in fiscal policy. From a 
$10 billion deficit in the second quarter 
of 1968, the federal budget had swung to 
a surplus at an annual rate of $13 billion 
by the second quarter of 1969 ; and in the 
second half of the year federal govern¬ 
ment receipts were still running $7 billion 
more than expenditures. 

There can be little doubt in most 
people’s minds that economic activity in 
the United States is already cooling off. 
The important question is how far this 
process will carry. Defence spending has 
begun what appears to be a long-term 
decline as disengagement in Vietnam 
reduces military requirements. New 
weapons systems and some restocking of 
military goods may offset some of the 
reduction in defence outlays, but it is 
quite likely that the Vietnam wat* will 
phase out more quickly than is' now 
generally anticipated. Public opinion is 
steadily turning against the war. 

Certainly restraints have made an 
impact on the consumer and there is 
little good cheer at the nation’s stores. 
Retail trade has been flat all year, and 
car sales, an excellent indicator of con¬ 
sumers’ optimism—or lack of it—have 
now turned down. Moreover, surveys of 
consumers’ mood aFe still all showing a 
rapid and severe deterioration in buying 
intentions. By aM pastexperience, con¬ 
sumer spending is unlikely to revive* until 
the economy once again gets back close 
to its normal growth track. That very 
pt^Wy, *»**&* * not 1 before the 
seebnd •.. * *C 



Space Age 

Housing has been dragged down by the 
disappearance of mortgage money. At 
the beginning of 1969 homebuilding was 
proceeding at an annual rate of 1.9 
million units ; late in the year it had 
fallen to 1.3 million. It will go lower. 
The home market depends heavily upon 
the relative availability of mortgage 
money. Since no immediate credit ease 
is in view, nor is there any belief that 
when some easing does come it will be 
more than modest at first, housing is likely 
to do poorly until late in 1970. 

The one form of demand which has 
not been affected as yet is business invest¬ 
ment in capital goods. Actual expendi¬ 
tures and spending plans continue 
upwards despite shrinking capacity 
utilisation, hard-to-find money, lofty 
interest rates, and declining profits. The 
business community readily explains its 
seemingly irrational behaviour. The 
obvious fact of continuously rising 
prices—particularly in construction—is 
encouraging investment managers to go 
ahead with* projects ; they argue that 
what is bought today will be dearer 
tomorrow. Labour shortages and poor 
productivity are also inducing capital 
investment as a means of improving 
efficiency. Moreover, businessmen are 
not convinced , that anti-inflation policy 
will work effectively ; they believe that if 
distress signals develop, policy will be 
reversed. They are still looking “across 
the valley to the peak beyond.” 

If present spending plans for the first 
half of 1970 are met, expenditures for 
plant and equipment will be rising at an 
annual rate of 13 per cent. This seems 
unlikely. As sales taper—which is already 
a bitter fact of life to many business 
enterprises—expectations will ,be dam¬ 
pened and spending pruned. A major 
imbalance may also be developing in 
stocks. 

The failure of prices to lose any of their 
ebullience and the continued low rate of 
uneipplqyioent are, forcing the monetary 
tonuuHam ^h^ extremely 


tight credit conditions in the face of 
warnings that it will precipitate recession. 
The vice-chairman of the Ffeflefal Reserve 
Board, Mt James Robertson, has; set out, 
a “ hard-line ” credit policy, afad the 
majority of the board is of the sauhe view. 
The chairman designate, the professional 
economist, Dr Arthur Burns, at present 
counsellor to President Nixon, may be 
expected to continue recommending 
restraint until inflationary psychology 
has been muted and to move only gently 
towards ease. Although he told the Senate, 
banking committee last week that he 
hoped the foundation would be laid with¬ 
in the next two to four weeks for an 
easing of credit, this is a statement 
capable of many interpretations. 

The remorseless application of credit 
restraint will come hard up against les¬ 
sened fiscal restraint during 1970 : the 
expected removal of the tax surcharge, 
the increase in social security payments 
soon and, very probably, a sizeable increase 
in pay to Feredal officials, will all 
work against monetary restrain. But the 
lesson of the past few years is that credit 
policies, if pursued vigorously, can over¬ 
come even massive budget shifts. The 
likely prospect for the American economy 
in 1970, in this correspondent’s view, is, 
therefore, recession. 

By recession is meant an actual decline 
in real growth for at least two quarters. 
The decline may not, of course, be very 
great. Chancing one’s arm, the 1970 
recession looks something like this. It will 
be more serious than the 1967 mini-reces¬ 
sion (when gnp turned down for only one 
quarter, and by less than one per cent), 
but not as had as the 1957-58 decline 
(when gnp dropped sharply enough for 
the whole year-on-year gnp to drop by 
more than one per cent). The decline 
may have already begun, or it will come 
in the first quarter of 1970 and run pro¬ 
bably until the third quarter. A slow 
recovery should have started by end-1970. 
So it’s not too frightening a prospect. 

The balance of payments position of 
the United States will probably deterio¬ 
rate during the year, despite improvement 
in the merchandise trade position as 
imports are discouraged by the slow pace 
of economic activity but exports encou¬ 
raged by a weak home market. This is 
likely, however, tb be offset by a capital 
outflow. 

In large measure, the oncoming reces¬ 
sion, if that is how it turns out, will mark 
the failure of the Administration’s policy 
of gradualism. The objective was to slow 
the ecoriomy gradually and painlessly, but 
the policy was perverse. It added to cur¬ 
rent demands by assuring business that it 
would not face recession or be hurt by 
government policies. This intensified, 
rather than relieved, pressure on the 
labour market and production facilities* 
Now business does face the pqssibilify of 
recession. There are imbalances in, the 
economy. \yhich may be worked out 
painfully by restricting profits and forcing 
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Germany: 

declining growth 

Hamburg 

Herr Brandt’s government and the 
Bundesbank are united in seeing inflation 
as the main problem for the German 
economy. Both will pursue restrictive 
policies, at least for the first part of 1970, 
including a budget tailored on those lines 
if needs be. The danger is that they might 
gradually run into the same trouble as 
Mr Nixon’s Administration in America 
has done : because inflation mav not slow 
as demand is curbed, they may eventually 
.squeeze too much. 

According to the recent report from the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 1970 will 
see a shift in demand from investment to 
private consumption, within a declining 
rate of leal growth in gnp product. 
'This 1 ate is forecast at jj per cent 
,i vear 111 the first six months and 
■jT per cent in the second six months, 
making an average 4$ per cent for the 
vear in contrast to ipfiq's 7$ per tent. 

Pioductivity is expected to go up 4 pei 
cent, again less than the past year’s 5 per 
tent. Provided consumer prices rise 
no more than per cent, nominal growth 
in wage earnings, including wage drift, 
is put at 10 per cent. Industrial 
investment is expected to go up by 20 per 
cent, at an annual rate, in the first half, 
anil by 10 per cent in the second half. 
Again talking in annual rates and for the 
two halves of the.year separately, these 
“wise men" see exports rising 12 and 
4 per cent, and imports 11 and 8^ per 
cent. If so, the trade surplus would decline 
in the second half of the vear, but not 
bv enough. 

Consumer prices will go up by more, 
perhaps by 4 or 5 per cent, if the post- 
revaluation price cuts for agricultural 
goods that have to be made, according to 
the Brussels agreement, are not passed on 
to the consumer. In this case, the unions 
will undoubtedly ask for more and, in due 
course, the employers will raise their 
selling prices again. 

If the economy runs into this kind of 
wage price spiral, the Bundesbank will 
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certainly strengthen the credit squeeze. 
Add the commitment of the minister of 
economics, Herr Schiller, to price stability 
is so great that there is a serious danger 
the government will do too much, or at 
any rate fail to relax its deflationary policy 
quickly enough. It is already cutting back 
public spending during the first half of 
197V). On the assumption that there would 
anyway be a slowdown in economic 
growth towards the end of 1970, an 
ominous parallel is beginning to emerge 
with conditions before the recession of 
1966-67, when action by the government 
and the Bundesbank deflated an already 
declining economy. 


France: too good 
to be true ? 

Paris 

When M. Georges Pompidou came to 
power in midsummer he was faced with 
a seriously overheated economy and 
rapidly evaporating foreign exchange 
reserves. At the same time the room for 
economic manoeuvre was limited. He 
could not impose a massive dose of Pinay- 
tvpe deflation for fear of provoking wide- 
spiead discontent and icprisals from the 
unions. The decision to devalue on August 
8th was more an attempt to buy time than 
part of a co-ordinated economic pro¬ 
gramme. Nearly two months elapsed 
between the decision to devalue, taken 
silently in mid-July, and the announce¬ 
ment of the first follow-up measures. 
Britons will remember that, after sterling’s 
devaluation, Mr Jenkins delayed even 
longer. 

As it finally emerged, the recovery plan 
unveiled by M. Giscard d’Estaing in early 
September was a mixture of tough budget¬ 
ing, mild tax measures and ambitious 
objectives. He said that he was going to 
correct the trade deficit by the end of 
June, and maintain a strictly balanced 
budget throughout the year. Balancing 
of the budget has been achieved mainly 
through sharp curbs on the growth of 
public expenditure, keeping this to 6 per 
cent, while, at the same time, a number 
of concessions have been made on per- 
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sonal income tax. The loss to the revenue 
from these should, however, be offset by 
the tax surcharge on higher incomes, an 
assortment of new burdens on companies, 
and—above all—by the fact that tax 
receipts are hound to be buoyant so long 
as wages arc inflating at their present late 
(increases of 9 per cent in 1969 and 8 pei 
cent m 1970 seem fair estimates). 

There is increasing evidence that the 
French government is hoping to control 
the economy through monetary rather 
than fis<al weapons. The aim is to keep 
growth at about 4 per cent. Restrictions 
on credit are being extended until early 
June. Although on paper they allow for 
a slight relaxation, they are expected 
to he applied much more rigorously in 
practice than during the early months of 
1969. The credit measures, combined 
with hire purchase restrictions, which will 
have to be reviewed at the end of January, 
have dampened consumer demand. T here 
have been sharp drops in the sales of most 
consumer durables. 

The government has set itself the 
ambitious target of keeping the rise in 
retail prices down to a mere 4 per cent in 
the new year, compared with about 6 per 
cent in 1969. But it is unlikely to follow 
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a stern incomes policy as part of this drive. 
Many politicians and civil servants argue 
that the. French economy has shown itself 
able in the past two years very smoothly 
to absorb an average wage rise not far off 
20 per cent; and in the present delicate 
state of labour relations they are less 
afraid of wage inflation than of wide¬ 
spread industrial disputes. 

In terms of competitivitv, France is 
likely to continue to reap the benefits of 
its own devaluation and the revaluing of 
the D-mark. The achievement of a 
moderate surplus on the trade account in 
the second half of the year, which M. 
Giscard d'Estaing seems to he aiming at, 
would almost certainly benefit the reserve 
position indirectly as well as directly, by 
restoring confidence. An unwinding of 
lead«> and lags could bring upwards of 
$1,000 million of foreign exchange back 
to France's depleted reserves. However, 
the government has studiously avoided 
giving any detailed trade forecasts beyond 
the middle of the year. 


Italy: tensions, 
little comfort 

Turin 

Any newspaper reader knows that Italy's 
prospects in 1970 depend on the state of 
its labour relations. But what happens to 
the economy depends also on two other 
key factors, the attitudes of investors, and 
the policy of the Bank of Italy. 

Millions of workers will probably spend 
New Year’s Eve deciding whether the pay 
increases their unions won for them in 
the autumn round of wage renewals are 
large enough, and, in particular, whether 
they have been worth the long drawn-out 
strikes. If they decide they are, unofficial 
strikes are here to stay. With union 
prestige already weakened at factory level, 
Italy could be in for a long period of 
industrial unrest. And the economy must 
then suffer, even although in 1969 it has 
withstood remarkably well an unprece¬ 
dented loss in the number of hours 
worked ; the metal workers’ union has 
this week recommended members to dis¬ 
continue 3^ months of sporadic strikes, in 
return for a wage increase of between 
14 and 20 per cent. 

Continued labour unrest can only 
encourage the flight of capital from Italy, 
which has anyway been accelerating over 
the past two years, to the extent that it 
more than offsets the trade surplus. On 
the other hand, in contrast to 1962-63, 
when Italy went through a similar period 
of unrest, the flight this time is believed 
to have been more determined by interest 
rate differentials than political fears. If 
this is so, then the trend could be reversed, 
since interest rate* in Italy are rising, 
provided Eurodollar rates come down. 
Many hopes are also pinned on a bill now 
before parliament authorising the setting 
up of investment trusts in Italy ; this 



Rome : heve strikes become popular ? 


should channel some savings away from 
the Swiss banks to the Milan stock 
exchange. 

In the past two months the Bank of 
Italy has been applying a very gentle 
credit squeeze, but seems content not to 
do more as long as the rise in consumer 
prices is confined to an annual 3 to 4 
per cent. But if the Bank decides a big 
inflationary' spree is coining, it will not 
wait long before braking harder. The 
unions will not like that. 

One fairly optimistic view is that Italy’s 
social troubles will be muted sufficiently 
to allow the Italian economy to add 
just over £2 billion, in real terms, to its 
gnp next year: that would reflect a rise of 
about 6£ per cent. Since wage agreements 
now being negotiated are expected to 
pump about £900 million into the 
economy, while other pay and pension 
increases, agreed upon earlier, should add 
£500 million, there is still room for £700 
million in investment, which is roughly 
what most people are expecting. 

In 1969, from late spring onwards, the 
momentum in domestic demand has come 
not from investment but consumption. 
This shift is likely to become even more 
marked in 1970. Extra money paid out in 
wages and pensions will be spent on food, 
clothing and housing. In its rather 
depressed state, the textile industry has 
everything to gain from this, but for food 
it implies an increase in the already large 
import bill ; because of the antiquated 
distribution system this means, in turn, 
sizeable food price rises. And, encouraged 
by the acute housing shortage and high 
rents in the industrial north, prices of 
new houses are likely to go up. Food and 
housing are, needless to say, the most 
important components in the cost of living 
index to which industrial wages are 
geared, and increases in their prices could 


trigger off the sort of chain reaction which 
took place in 1962^ 

With prices going up even faster in 
other industrial countries, Italian exports 
should continue to do well. German 
revaluation has been a great help, since 
Germany is at the same time Italy's 
best customer and main competitor on 
international markets for many industrial 
goods. Imports, however, are likely to 
increase at an even faster rate, because of 
the rise in home demand, The net 
effect will probably be a 1 decline in the 
huge trade surplus. However, Italy’s 
reserves are still more than comfortable. 


Japan: growth as 
before 


Tokyo 

The prospect for the Japanese economy 
in 1970 is once again fair even by Japanese 
standards. The forecast of the Japan Eco¬ 
nomic Research Centre (JERC) is that 
gross national expenditure will rise by just 
over 16.5 per cent in money terms in 
fiscal 1970 (the year beginning next April 
1st). This would he something over 11 
per cent in real terms. The JERC has in 
the past year or two made the most 
accurate forecasts available on the 
economy of Japan. It has erred, if any¬ 
thing, on the cautious side. 

The major element in demand, private 
consumption, should once again rise at 
about the same speed as gnp, spurred on 
by the rapid increase in wages ; these are 
currently growing, without creating much 
alarm in manufacturing industry, by 
around 15 per cent a year. Japan 
seems well able to cope with what would 
be highly inflationary increases in other 
countries, thanks to the tremendous rate 
of investment. In 1970 investment in 
private plant and equipment is expected 
to rise by about itt per cent. This is 
below the estimates for 1969 of around 
25 per cent, but still substantial even if 
spending on automobile plants begins to 
level off. 

Meanwhile, the balance of payments 
next year should again be well in the 
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black. A basic balance on current and 
lopg-term capital account of $2 billion 
h forecast by 'the JERC. These figures 
are just a little higher than those expected 
to be achieved in the 1969 fiscal year. The 
su&tained rise in exports, which may grow 
by another 16.5 per cent next year, is the 
main apparent cause behind the glowing 
health of the balance of payments, with 
the trade surplus forecast to increase once 
again to nearly $4,900 million. But much 
depends on the capital account, and the 
extent to which foreigners will continue 
to make big net investments in Japanese 
stocks. 

The prospect is that 1970 will be a year 
in which Japan comes under additional 
fire for running a large payments surplus 
and having no solid plans for its early 
reduction. Recently a JERC five-year 
long-term projection, for the period 1971 
to 1975, forecast that Japanese national 
income would triple in money terms 
between 1968 and 1975, assuming that 
growth continues at a little above the rate 
for the 1960s. At the same time, the 
foreign reserves could rise to about 
$12 billion, unless, of course, the yen is 
revalued. 


Australia: a beaut 
of a boom 

Canberra 

Australia is experiencing the greatest 
l>oom in its history. After a rise of 9 per 
cent in 1969, real output is likely to grow 
by 7.5 per cent .in 1970, despite a fall 
in farm output and a slump in wool prices. 
And the economy is showing itself fully 
able to expand in line with demand. 
Prices are rising by less than 3 per cent 
a year, rather more slo.wly than two years 
ago. The boom is based largely on 
minerals. Bu't Australian manufacturing 
has been bounding ahead too, with produc¬ 
tion up by 10 per cent, productivity 6 
per cent and exports 15 per cent a year. 
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"Chalk boys " on Melbourne's stock 
exchange: climbing ever higher 


An important factor on the supply side 
is the growth of the labour force, which, 
thanks in part to a big jump in immigra¬ 
tion, is now rising by over 3 per cent a 
year. 

Wool prices were once the best single 
indicator of Australia’s economic pros¬ 
pects. Now it is Japan’s industrial pro¬ 
duction. Australia, more than any other 
country, is being carried along by Japan’s 
explosive economic growth. Last year 
Australian exports to Japan rose 28 per 
cent to $820 million ; in the coming 
year they seem certain to top the billion 
dofllar mark. Australia is Japan’s principal 
supplier of raw materials and the two 
countries’ interdependence is increasing. 
In iron ore, alumina, copper, coal, 
titanium, zinc, wool, wheat, sugar 
and meat Australia is far and away the 
biggest exporter to the Japanese market. 
The spectacular history of the Poseidon 
shares rather exaggerates the overall 
mining boom in Australia. But there is 
little doubt that historians will see the 
late 1960s as comparable to the legen¬ 
dary Australian gold rushes of the 1850s. 
Australia is expected soon to become the 
world’s largest exporter of a whole range 
of minerals—-certainly iron ore, coal and 
alumina, possibly also copper, nickel, pig 
iron and aluminium. Over the decade 
mineral exports have risen by nearly ten 
times. Regular 20 per cent annual 
increases can be forecast from existing’ 
discoveries and firm production plans. Of 
course a considerable proportion of 
Australian minerals—perhaps 60 per cent 
—are owned by foreign firms* But fully 
a quarter , of Australian budi&ess invest¬ 
ment, some $560 million in 1969, is 
now directed towards mineral projects. 
Fortunately this has coincided with a 
levelling out in investment in the manu¬ 
facturing industry, and it has had no 


noticeable distorting effects. Mining's 
labour needs are not great, and there has 
therefore been little direct impact on the 
* general labour market. 

Exports and private business investment, 
both likely to rise 15 per cent next year, 
will keep Australia’s boom going. And 
the prospects for prices still look good. 
Although a labour shortage is bidding up 
wages by about 9 per cent a year 
Australian consumers are showing con¬ 
siderable restraint, with personal consumer 
spending only rising by about 4 to 5 per 
cent in real terms. Australian governments, 
after a spending binge on defence and 
universities—which have expanded their 
budgets by over 10 per cent annually for 
several years—have now calmed down 
somewhat. This year Australia has run a 
trade surplus every month. Nevertheless 
there is likely to be an increasing surge 
of imports, which could rise by anything 
between 10 and 20 per cent in 1970 
($300 million worth of F111 bombers 
alone are arriving within the next few 
months). The capital inflow is likely to 
be rather lower than it has been in the 
past, too. So the reserves will probably 
lose, rather than gain, in 1970. But no 
one is unduly worried. 

Canada: it could 
be worse 

Toronto 

Canada’s economic outlook for the year 
ahead is easier than usual to chart. But t. 
the picture is not as pleasing as 1969’s. r 
There will he continuing inflationary pres¬ 
sures, a smaller growth (smaller by 1 per 
cent to per cent), rising unemploy¬ 
ment, falling company profits, and an 
‘ overseas payments deficit of as much as 
$G 1 billion. 

By past Canadian standards, that’s 
undeniably gloomy. But in view of what 
is ahead for the American economy and 
the enormous influence it still exerts on 
Canadian performance, it is not as bleak 
as it might be. Canada can still hope to 
command a real growth of perhaps 2J or 
3 per cent in 1970 despite continued tight > 
fiscal and monetary restraints and rising 
unemployment. The best bet is for a 6£ to 
7 per cent increase in gnp in money 
terms, discounted by a full 4 per 
cent increase in prices. This compares 1 
with a 9 per cent rise in money terms in j 

1969, half of which reflected price j 

increases. Not much check of inflation- t 
ary pressures expected, therefore. a 

A significant part of 1970'$ expected 1 
real growth will come from working off | 
the effects of lengthy autumn strikes in I 
steel, metals and other key industries. 9 
Unit labour costs are rising strongly as JI 
a result of costly wage settlements, and fl 
little or no gain is expected in producti- a 
vity. Some people are almost relieved. I 
Sharp increases in productivity at , this ■ 
time might have aggravated unemploy- ■ 
ment I 

Even sp , unemployment in 1970 may ■ 
rise towards a national 6 per cent, and ■ 
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) nee upon a time there was a little girl 
who lived in Europe called Little Red 
Riding Hood. One day she decided to visit her 
Grandmother in the Orient. Naturally, she 
wanted to bring Grandmother a nice, big gift. 

But the gift was so big, Little Red Riding 
Hood had to put it on a cargo plane. 

< ^lRPQ1tT 7 

On her way to the airport she ran into a wolf who said, “Where are you going, 
Little Red Riding Hood?” “I’m going to visit my Grandmother in 
the Orient, with a nice, big gift,” she said. 



“Ho, ho, ho, 
airline for you. J 


So Little Red Ridihg Hood took his advice and put her 
nice, big gift on a pallet and off it flew to New York. She 
followed on a people plane, arriving just in time to see 
it switched to another pallet bound for Los Angeles 
and taken away. 


said the wolf. “I know just the 




Then the same thing happened in Los Angeles: her nice, big gift was 
switched to another pallet and another airline, at last bound 
for the Orient. 

On landing she rushed her nice, big gift to Grandmother's house. 
“Here is my nice, big gift to you. Grandmother.” 


“Here is mine 
to you”—and, lo 
and behold, the 
wolf (who was 
smart and had 
arrived much earlier 
and was cleverly 
disguised as Grandmother) 
jumped out of bed and 
was about to eat Little Red Riding Hood... 


when suddenly Grandmother burst out of the closet where 
ythe wolf had tied her up—yelling “Hah yah!”—cut the wolf's 
head off with one swift blow of her samurai sword. 





“Ah so,” said Grandmother, v why did you not put my nice, 
big gift on Pan Am 9 Clipper® Cargo? 

“They have the only thru-pallet service froxp Europe to 
the Orient via the U.S.A. Because you didn't, 1 now 
have this mess of a dead wolf to dispose of.” 

“Nat time I will,” little Red Riding Hood promised. 



Run Am is a good idea. 
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probably as high as 20 per cent in some 
depressed areas of Quebec and Atlantic 
provinces. Undoubtedly this means that 
the federal authorities will face tremen¬ 
dous pressure to ease fiscal and monetary 
restraints. But unless and Until they can 
find ways to cool the really hot infla¬ 
tionary spots without dampening other 
areas, they have no choice but to keep the 
reins tight. 

Corporate profits are definitely being 
squeezed, although the rate of decline in 
the third quarter of 1969 was not as sharp 
as had been feared earlier. And soften¬ 
ing profits, together, with relatively high 
unemployment, should help to moderate 
next year’s wage demands. 

There is little doubt that the balance 
of payments will deteriorate somewhat 
through 1970. This year’s deficit will 
probably reach $Cy^o million, the $Ci 
billion merchandise surplus being more 
than offset by a $Ci<7 biIlion-$Ci.8 billion 
deficit on non-merchandise. For 1970 the 
best guess is that imports will rise more 
than exports and that the non-merchan¬ 
dise deficit will increase to about $Ca bil¬ 
lion leaving a $Cl billion net deficit to 
be financed by borrowing abroad. This 
could pose a substantial headache ; with 
little help expected from west Germany 
and Japan, Canada will be forced to turn 
largely to New York again, where rates 
run up to 10 per cent at present. And 
with slower growth in the United States 
presaging lower rates of capital formation, 
substantial foreign borrowings could well 
mean a tight market indeed. All in 
all, 1970 is not likely to be especially 
euphoric economically. But it will by no 
means be among the worst in Canada’s 
historv. 


Eastern Europe: 
eyes on Hungary 


During the second half of the 1960s there > 
has been a growing, if still minority, 
feeling in central eastern Europe that the 
old system of centralised; economic 
decision-making is obsolete. Originally 
the lead in blue-printing a new. species 
of socialism was with Czechoslovakia. 
Even today lip service is paid there to a 
vague idea.of economic reform: but the 
idea is dead for all intents and purposes. 

It is now Hungary’s turn. And although 
its economy has slowed down during what 
may be an inevitable phase of transition 
and readjustment, 1969 has seen some 
notable successes in expanding decision¬ 
making for the firm and abandoning rigid 
central targets. 

The Hungarians have at least initiated 
a system for steering the economy 
indirectly, via taxation and credit, without 
running into an inflationary spiral. And 
they seem to have managed to convince 
the Soviet Union that they can combine 
economic radicalism with political con¬ 
servatism. In the Soviet Union itself the 
issue of economic reform has not yet been 
settled either way. 'The changes carried 
out during the second half of the 1960s 
have had not much more than a marginal 
impact on the working of the system. One 
factor that has helped the anti-reformists 
is that the Gentian Wirtschaftswunder 
has been repeated in east Germany and 
made it (on an output per head basis) 
the leading industrial country of the area. 
Sticking to the Soviet-designed model, 
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east Germany can claim steady and quite 
impressive progress, certainly in quantita¬ 
tive terms, if not in the quality’ of its 
output. 

Progress in Hungary may affect deci¬ 
sively the key debate splitting economies 
in eastern Europe : whether advances in 
modem technology must come before, or 
after economic reform. For 'the moment, 
adaptation has put Hungary towards the 
bottom of the east European league as 
regards immediate growth prospects, along 
with the demoralised Czechoslovakia. At 
the other end of the scale (sec chart) come 
the least developed Comecon members, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, still at the happy 
stage of economic development where 
crudely centralised planning produces the 
desired results. But perhaps the most 
portentious trend of all is the decline in 
the Russian growth rate, which seems 
likely to continue into 1970. 


World Trade and Commodities 


Some fall from a great 
height 


After the phenomenal rise in world trade 
during the past two years it would be 
asking too much for it to continue in 
1970. The real question is whether we are 
heading for another 1967, when the 
growth rate dropped to less than 5 per 
cent. Then, as now, the main depressing 
factor was that the United States was 
heading for recej$ion. But there are two 
substantial difte&nces which make it 
unlikely that the growth rate will be as 
poor as in 1970. In the first place, what 
the United States experienced in ,1967 was 
a very rapid turnaround frewka period of 
boom to one of 'stagnation* Thus 1967 
took the whole weight df an^economy 


moving from top to bottom gear, with the 
rapid fall in stock levels that this implies. 
This time round the process has been 
much more drawn out. World trade .in 
1969 has already experienced, the effect 
of a slowdown in the American economy; 
American imports, after their rebounding 
increase of 23 per cent in 1968, rose about 
8$'per cent in 1969. Although the growth 
in American imports is likely to be even 
smaller^ in 1970^—the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation anp Development 
puts' it at' 5 per cent—the change will be 
much less striking. 

‘ Secondly, 1967 was a period of relaitiVe 
stagnation for the biggest trading block 


iq the world, the European community 
(its imports are roughly 50 per cent larger 
than those of the United States), mainly 
owing to the recession in Germany. It was 
the jump in community imports by 
around 20 per cent that made 1969 such 
an exceptional year. This cannot be main¬ 
tained into 1970. The effects of revalua¬ 
tion in Germany will be more than 
outweighed by the slokvdown in economic 
growth. And France is making consider¬ 
able efforts to get its trade balance under 
control since the devaluation last August. 
But Germ^uv imports will still be high, 
and those of Italv will, if anything, in¬ 
crease. The net effect Is still likejy to be 
, a rise of more than 10 per cent in the 
edimriuhityV trade. 

There'are other helping factors. First, 
the growth during 1969' Was rapid 
throughout the year—at least up to the 
fourtfr quaitfer. So 1970 starts from a high 
base, and the growth >vill be larger on a 
yeaMo-year basis thart from year-end to 
year-end. Secondly, unlike 1968 when 
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volume rose by. more than value, export 
prices, Which went up during 1969 by 
more like 2 to 3 per cent, instead f>l the 
normal 1 per ceht, are still gdin& up. And 
this trend should continue into 1970, par¬ 
ticularly with the increase in German 
export prices following revaluation. A 
further positive factor will be the creation 
of new monetary reserves after a period of 
virtual standstill in official liquidity in 
1969* (There seems to have been appreci¬ 
able unidentified reserve creation in 1969 
largely because official holdings of dollars 
have increasingly been in the form of 
claims on the Eurodollar market.) Some 
of the SDRs that go to the United States 
will merely replace extra dollars that 
might have flowed into the system ; but 
others will be a genuine net addition to 
world purchasing power. 

Outside the United States and the EEC, 
trade trends are likely to be negative on 
the whole. The growth in Japanese 
imports will probably remain much the 
;ame as last year, around 15 per cent. At 


the other end of the scale British imports, 
after they have been virtually flat in 
volume for a year, must be expected to 
start rising again, even if at well below the 
world average rate. Most of the rest of the 
industrialised countries, which account 
for about $30 billion of the $260 billion 
total for world trade, are lik$y ,to 
experience quite a substantial slowdown 
after the exceptionally fast growth of 
1969 (this applies, for instance, to Efta). 

Finally there are the developing coun¬ 
tries, which account for nearly 20 per 
cent of world trade. Because they do not 
teqd to run up reserves, there is usually 
a fairly good correlation over a short time 
between their export success and their 
imports. But this picture has been con¬ 
fused by several years in which they have 
both gained reserves and run a trade 
deficit with the rest of the world. The 
main explanation for this would seem to 
be a massive increase in trade credits. 
New year there will almost certainly be 
a fall-off in official aid, and a greater 
proportion is likely to be used to ease 
their short-term indebtedness. On the 
other hand, the higher level of reserve's 
should provide something of a cushion. 
And while their export growth will not be 
so great as in 1969, the decline can hardly 
be as severe as it was in 1967, so that one 
can expect the growth of import demand 
to experience only a moderate decline. 

By historical standards 1970 should 
turn out to be an average, rather than 
a poor, year for trade. The OECD expects 
that the increase in the value v of the trade 
of industrialised countries will be 10 per 
cent, year on year, implying 8 per cent 
from the second half of 1969 to the second 
half of 1970. Since this forecast depends 
on activity picking up quite fast in the 
United States in the second half of 1970, 
we think it a little optimistic. 


Bumpety outlook again 
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n 1970 commodities are likely to have 
nixed fortunes again. Coffee will prob- 
tbly continue to be star performer among 
oods: Brazil’s crop has been smaller for 
he past two seasons and, helped by 
ncreasing world consumption, its stocks 
Lave been substantially reduced to around 
o million bags (about eight months' 
rorld supplies). The 1970-71 crop, 
everely damaged by frost, is not expected 
d exceed 10 million bags, so stocks will be 
jrther whittled down and prices should 
rm correspondingly. 

Sugar should also fare well. World 
roduction is estimated at 71 million tons 
nd consumption a little higher. The 
ntemationaF Sugar Agreement, entering 
s second year, appears to have a good 
rip on free market supplies with quotas 


for 1970 set at 90 per cent of the basic 
level and should be able to maintain prices 
upwards of £30 a ton. Two factors that 
can still undermine this forecast are 
untimely sales from the EEC surplus, and 
an unexpectedly large Cuban crop. 

The long-term downward drift in tea 
prices has levelled out hi recent weeks 
and the new export quota arrangements 
for next year will consolidate the improve¬ 
ment, if not bring an upturn in prices. 
The failure of the sunflower oil cjnpp in 
eastern Europe this year has put pressure 
on supplies of other edible oils, groundnut 
oil in particular, which should see firmer 
prices over the next few months .Cocoa 
is at present in the doldrums and the way 
the market will swing in the new year 
the flnal out-tum of 


the Ghana crop, which at present looks 
like being a little up pn last year's. Prices 
will probably drift downwards over the 
first part of 1970 to around £350 a ton. 

Long-term competition from synthetics 
and overproduction have brought wool 
prices to very depressed levels and pros¬ 
pects are not bright for 197Q. But the 
world cotton crop mil to 52.5 million bates 
this year, and world stocks could be 
reduced to 20 million bales by the ijiiddle 
of next year, accompanied by firmer 
prices. Rubber is expected to move within 
narrow margins around its current price 
of 23d per lb, unless there is a sudden 
unexpected upsurge in world demand.' 

The unending war in Vietnam and 
heavy Chinese buying on the free market 
have pushed the commodity index for 
base metals up by 36 per cent this year. 
And there is no reason why much of this 
rise should not stick throughout 1970. 
Supplies are still lagging marginally behind 
a firmly increasing industrial demand and 
the long predicted surpluses never seem to 
materialise. In fact, world stockpiles of 
most metals have been running down dur¬ 
ing the year and so any slack in prices 
should be quickly taken up by buyers 
anxious to bolster reserves. 

But as always on the metal exchange 
it is the American economy that really 
dictates prices, and if the industrial output 
in the United States continues its present 
downwafd^jtrend prices will certainly cpme 
jback. The safest bet for 197b seems to 
be copper. The rise in this year's price 
from £500 to around £700 a ton reflects 
the real shortage of the metal which, 
despite new mines coming on stream in 
Zambia and Chile, will continue for a 
few more years. The same is true for 
nickel where producers are quite likely to 
raise their prices again during 
despite the 22 per cent rise this autumn, 
though the artificially high free market will 
obviously come back quite sharply. The 
outlook for tin and lead is less good. Both 
metals have had an excellent year but 
demand for lead is levelling off in the 
more industrialised countries and supplies 
of tin will become more plentiful during 
1970 as producer countries are no longer 
restricted by expbrt quotas and at there 
is always the threat that Arnerka will 
:upj$*d ita missive ‘ stockpiles*’. & •; 
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The productivity worry 


Shortages of skilled labour and production 
capacity in many of the newer and more 
sophisticated British industries highlight 
the‘failure in 1969'to push through the 
intended reorganisation in such basic 
industries as steel, shipbuilding, textiles, 
railways and cars. Whatever is happening 
to the improvement of productivity in 
British industry? 

The chief lesson to l>e learned from the 
1969 experience is that cutting back man¬ 
power is not, by itself, enough to achieve 
the aim of increased output from fewer 
workers. The coal mines provide 

the best example. Widespread, if unofficial, 
strikes by the coal miners during the 
autumn were a visible sign that Lord 
Robens's axe was biting deeply and 

effectively. And'this Christinas has marked 
the point where mine manpower has fallen 
below the 31x1,exx) mark for the first time. 
Yet, despite the continuing closure of 
smaller, hard-to-mechanise, pits—29 

closed in 1969 and at least 25 more will 
follow in 1970—mine productivity is not 
rising as fast as was budgeted for, or as 
we forecast a year ago. The overall gain 
during 1969 is unlikely to go above an 
extra 1.5 hundredweight for each coal¬ 
miners shift. With this rise, from 41.6 
cwt a manshift to 43.4 cwt, it will be a 
small miracle if the NCB can achieve its 
target of 47 cwt a man by the end of 
* 97 °- 

The steel industry has the target of 
producing at least an extra 2 million tons 
of steel during 1970 with 5,000 fewer men. 
But with a 1969 crude steel output which 


the South Wales blastfurnaceitien’s strike 
kept at just over 24 million tons, compared 
with the 26 million which the steelmen 
plan for 1970, changes in the steelmills 
will have to be pushed through much 
more rapidly during next year if the 
present ludicrous position of the British 
Steel Corporation losing money during a 
world steel boom is to alter. For the most 
important export industry of all, motor 
cars, the question for 1970 is also whether 
the changes it needs can be pushed 
through. Basic changes have been looked 
for, in vain, in the British Leyland motor 
combine’s network of production centres 
during 1969. It is true that Leyland, like 
its three American-owned competitors, 
Ford, Vauxhall (General Motors) and 
Rootes (Chrysler), is managing to produce 
more vehicles with the same number of 
men. Certainly as a private enterprise con¬ 
cern, British Leyland does not have to 
expose its reorganisation plans, as does 
the British Steel Corporation, to the 
public and the unions years before they 
can be acted on. So perhaps something 
worthwhile will emerge and be acted on 
during 1970. 

For shipbuilding, which now’ has 
sufficient work to keep most yards busy 
until well into the early 1970s, the year 
ahead will mean plenty of change. Here 
there can be no prize for guessing the 
change which the Government and, it is 
to be hoped, the industry itself want. 
L T pper Clyde Shipbuilders, which has 
shown a remarkable propensity during 
iqC>9 to absorb state aid and loans, with¬ 


THE EMPLOYMENT SWITCH 


Tumid down-urvicit 
Transport & communication; distribu¬ 
tion ; cataring, hotels; miac. services. 

Rising steadily 

Engineering & electrical industries; 
other manufacturing industries; finan¬ 
cial, professional & scientific services. 
Fairly stable 

Food, drink & tobacco; chemicals; 
metal goods; metal manufacture; 
timber etc.; government services. 

Turned down—Industrial 
Bricks, cement etc.; construction; 
paper, printing & publishing; gas. 
electricity & water. 

Falling steedly 

Agriculture, forestry & fishing; mining 
& quarrying; shipbuilding; leather 
industries; clothing & footwear. 

Turned up 
Vshjcjg; textiles. 
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out heeding. the hints to merge with 
its piofitable neighbour, the Lower Clyde 
group, must be the target for 1970. 

With a good deal of conflicting and 
confusing evidence to hand, the Govern¬ 
ment has woken up to the fact that it 
needs to know more about the possible 
benefits of industrial size and mergers in 
order to guide its policy, which takes on 
a new shape next spring when the 
Monopolies Commission and Prices and 
Incomes Board dovetail into the Commis¬ 
sion for Industry and Manpower, under 
Mrs Barbara Castle’s umbrella. In the 
meantime the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation, under Mintech, also must 
sort out its role. We suspect that the IRC- 
inspired happenings of 1970 may be 
subtly different from most of the marriage- 
broking it has already achieved. The re¬ 
organisation of Sheffield’s special steel¬ 
makers is likely to be the IRC's principal 
objective. The success or failure of this 
should have consequences far outweigh¬ 
ing the undoubted importance of Sheffield 
steel. If the special steel companies, 
which although ruggedly anti-state con¬ 
trol are co-operating fully with the IRC, 
can be restructured, it will be quite a 
feather in the IRC’s controversial cap. 

Yet at least some parts of British 
industry are getting more insulated from 
the stop-go influences of the home market 
than they used to be. The latest little 
Neddy report on mechanical engineering 
points out that in 1969 there was a 9 per 
cent rise in the industry's overall output, 
but an export rise of 12.5 per cent, whereas 
is 1964, "at a comparable point in the 
engineering trade cycle,” exports rose by 
only 4 per cent compared with a 9 per 
cent total rise. This shift is something that 
desperately needs to be maintained— 
which means adequate new investment 
and no relative deterioration against other 
countries* labour costs. If this can b>e 
generally appreciated then some of 
Britain’s technological gap in the 1960s 
can be filled in 1 970. 
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Nippon Kokan announces the completion 



JAPAN'S 

MOST 

VERSATILE 

SHIPYARD 


Tsu Shipyard 

1st launching December 1969 


Yet just a little over two years ago the site of the versatile 
new Tsu Shipyard with a 500,000 DWT capacity building dock 
and a 375,000 DWT repair dock was part pf the sea. Nippon 
Kokan technology spearheaded reclaiming of the land, build¬ 
ing the shipyard and launching the first vessel—all in the 
fantastic time of only 25 % months! 

The new Tsu Shipyard significantly boosts the far-ranging 
capabilities of Nippon Kokan in shipbuilding. 

Tsu specializes in mammoth, cost-saving ore/oij carriers, 
ore/buJk/oil carriers and super tankers of iQOjQ 0 obWl.and 
up, utilizing Japan's largest and most efficient docks—one for 
building, the other for repairing and remodeling. 

For shipbuilding versatility at its very vest, the symbol o^ 
efficiency and dependability is Nippon Kokan—Japan's onh| 
steelmaker-shipbuilder. 1 $ 


Outrun Off low Loodan Office Marlow Hwna, Uoyd'i Avow*, London. C.6+ 8, Emtod. PUuMarf, 


NIPPON KOKANI 

Head Office: Otcmachi, Tokyo, Japap 
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astrologers we 
were fiuiy half successful last 
^ Wfe'*' predicted that the 
Tdkjtef market would be the star 
performer of 1969, and this it 
has been with a 3 2 rise so far 
from,. January 1st. But wo also 
hadhopcs for Australia, and there 
we have be'en disappointed. The 
Sydney exchange is marginally 
down on its , JahUary 1st level. 
The surprise pf the year has been 
France, 1 whose 25% improvement 
has come in the teeth of industrial 
utfrest and mounting balance of 
payments troubles. Generalising 
on a global scale, it could be 
s£pd y tnat, the bourses thip year. 
hgve moved against the. Anglo- 
Saxons and in favour of the 
Europeans and Japanese, in oon- 
W«it fo Anq'the increased 
ijhobitity : .c% investment funds has 
caused or magnified this shift of 
investor preference. Certainly 
the Japanese market, pfobably the 
prime beneficiary of current 
switching interest, has virtually 
broken away from the dependence 
on Wall Street which it once 
had. In the ten months to Octo¬ 
ber, some $540 mn of foreign 
funds have entered the market. 
By contrast, some DM2 bn of 
investment funds hjjivc Bowed out 
of Germany during the year. 
And Wall Street has also experi¬ 
enced an rxodus of investment 
funds. 

Japan 

The chart shows how steep the 
rise of the Tokyo market has been 
since August. Market opinion 
now expects a technical reaction 
of possibly up to «■,“? in the 
Tokvo Dow-Jones index, but it 
should then move upwards again 
at least up to mid-1970. Expecta¬ 


tions of the recent good company 
results being repeated in Marc^. 
are high. Investment may not be 
able to maintain the rxpectrcj 
1969-70 increase of 25% (to 1 
$34 bn), but housebuilding, con¬ 
struction, and anti-pollution will 
probably more than sustain tytiy's 
‘ growth. Even the earlier fashion¬ 
able industries—electricals and 
electronics—are expected to 
derive some gain from the 
expected acceleration in consump¬ 
tion next year. The biggest fear 
is about yhethcr the 6% price 
inflation will push the authorities 
into raising interest rates. This 
would bti'reflected*swiftlyJn the 
stock market, jsincc possibly a 

3 uarter to a third of trading is 
one on margin and on borrowed, 
funds, and the interest 

currently charged makes such 
trading highly sensitive.. 

General euphoria about the 
economy has been reflected 
throughout most of 191*9. The 
relapses in June and July followed 
the increase in the margin 
requirement from 40% to 60 Vo 
and warnings from the .authorities 
that overheating of the. economy 
could lead to moneiaiy curbs. 
But the small change in the 
official discount rate in September 
has been taken quietly enough, 
and despite repealed warnings by 
analysts that a technical reaction 
was due, and then overdue, if 
has gone from strength to strength. 
Foreign demand for Japanese blue 
chips has brought a number of 
companies to their 20/. ceiling 
on foreigners’ holdings. And p/e 
ratios, too, have begun to ap¬ 
proach English or American 
ievcls, with the average now at 
14, on historic earnings, with the 
market at 226*1 Still, the huge 


gearing of mokt Japanese com'* 
panics (80% of industrial fihaqce 
is loan capital), makes even 14 a 
high level So investors in Tokyo 
should be looking for the reaction e 
and should even be prepared to 
wait for something Jlkc a 5 % 
drop before going in. The pros¬ 
pect for 1970 however is faoderr ‘ 
ately bullish, even with Wall 
Street in retreat, and Europe in 
a consolidating mood. 

London 

For London it has been a very 
hard year. Analysts have had to 
go back to the depression years 
to find a bear market comparable 
in scale ind duration. It 
has also been the year w'hen 
yields in the gilt-edged market 
went over 10/> and the reverse 
earnings yield gap took on a per¬ 
manent appearance. The debate 
pow is between those who see 
little chance of a substantial 
reduction in interest rates and 
who therefore feel that equities 
need to fall even Farther to com- 
pafe as alternative investments, 
and the equity cultists for whom 
any fixed interest investment is 
tainted 

Aftei the February to July slide, 
during which the market came 
down from its highest ever level 
of 321 on the Financial Times in¬ 
dustrial ordinary index, to 339, 
accompanied by the toughest 
monetary -squeeze in memory apd 
not much visible improvement in 
trade figures, it was difficult , to 
make a case for equities. Recovery 
has followed the improvement in 
trade figures But Wall Street has 
been a baleful influence and with' 
takeover* having nearly dried up, 
underwriters stuffed with urt- - 
wanted issues, and liquidity prob¬ 
lems forcing some big blue chips 
to cut their dividends, the 
excitement hai coirfe mostly from 
Poseidon, whcKWr rise ffopi £1 to 


■' » V f \ 

£80 in Vo and fVlfmtmtVkas 
riveted attention oh'the boom 1 in 
Australian mining shares. The 
prospect far 197*) is of gparded 
Optimism. Thi^erfdiflg Of dividend 
restraint is a small bull factor, 
but more important, the improv¬ 
ing trade position and expected 
tax relief in a'pit-election budget’ 
next April could generate a Sus¬ 
tained but moderate rise of say 
1 < i-2o l *n. But first there arc the 
tough liquidity months .ahead. 

New York 

Wall Street’s predicament is 
interestingly explained by the 
theory that the fate of stock mar¬ 
kets depends on whether money 
supply is less or more than 4*1 1 
of gnp. If it is less, people sell 
securities to . finance inventories 
and capital' expenditure. With 
1969^ squeeze on money supply, 
highest-ever interest rdtes, a 
record backlog of new issues and 
heavy ~ liquidation of portfolio 
investment, the market could only 
go down. With a nil growth 
rate and inflation still, uncured, 
the market appears' persuaded 
that only peace in Vietnam will 
really improve affairs. Wall 
Street has travelled sideways since 
1965, with little movement 
beyond io‘V> of January 1965\s 
level (875)' So thc* rr is still con¬ 
siderable scope for those pessimists 
who insist that the market may 
drop to n>% below the 800 level 
(on the Dow-Jones industrial 
average). Our bet is still that 
buyers would come in before 
that. 

Australia 

Austria!in has. been the most 
interesting and disappointing mar¬ 
ket of 1069. After an initial rise 
in the first four months of the 
year, the market fell sharply 
(i5 f o) in May and June. An 
unprecedented number of new 
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issues, a decline in foreign invest-. 
ment due to attractive intM&st 
rates obtainable in £u^ ; atNf ; 
the domestic reaction to* interest ' 
rates at home, ail adversely 
affected the m?utet. But ’ the • 
feature of thc ; tfiattet, especially 
in recent months hat been the 
extraordinary boom in small minfr ; 
ing company shares, Poseidon 
being/, the t most spectacular 
example. Inevitably; this 'specula¬ 
tive boom has not been able to f 
give any sort of firm lead to the' 
rest of tjie market and it is feared. 
that Whep it cradles the backlash 
on th* quality stocks might be 
noticeable. Nevertheless, with 
Australia expecting to maintain 
a fast rate of growth, investment 
currently taking around a quarter 
of gnp and substantial capital in¬ 
flows predicted for 1970, the out¬ 
look for most sectors can only be, 
good. Copper, nickel, aluminium 
and oil discoveries arc either on¬ 
stream, or due to be, in 1970, 
and exports of minerals are 
expected to exceed $ A 1,000 mn 
in 1970-71. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the Australian 
market looks much the most 
attractive investment prospect for 
1970. But investors should wait 
for the February hurdle when 
the $500 mn taken out in last 
August's budget should begin to 
bite. 

Germany 

The fall in the German market 
in June was prompted by inter¬ 
national currency fears and the 
fall after revaluation has been 
caused by a considerable outflow 
of investment funds. In the first 
half of 1969, gnp advanced by 
10.9% in current terms (7.1% 
in real terms), and capacity 
utilisation exceeded 90% with 
a persistently tight labour 
situation. However, despite fears 
of cost inflation, prices have 
risen under 3% since the end of 
1968 and the government is to 
cut its own expenditure. There 
has been a notable shift away 
from the leading industrial sec¬ 
tors popular at the beginning of 
the year, though now that the 
markets have settled down after 
revaluation, some of rhe American 
institutional investors and fund 
managers should be creeping back 
again. Outlook for 1970 is fairly 
good,’ with scope, assuming no 


Prance '''V';,;/-' 

\Ii 4 e%itabfy the Paris bourse fell 
iq the speculation that preceded 
devaluation. Its strength until then 
, had been surprising, and right up 
to May the consumption power * 
' unleashed by the wage awards 
at the barricades a yeiF before 
maintained the ParisbOUrse in 
its dangerous euphoria. The mar¬ 
ket.adjusted to devaluation by a 
sharp upward move, the balance 
of payments problem having been 
“ solved.” Some funds from Ger¬ 
many must have found their way 
to Paris. Nevertheless not much 
to go for in 1970. , 

South Africa 

South African investors have had 
a very giddy ride. The 30% rise 
in the first four months of the year „ 
was followed by an equivalent ’ 
fall and now a small recovery. 
Industrial prospects are reckoned 
good, but the main fact about 
the Johannesburg market is that 
it has now completed the transi¬ 
tion from high dividend yields to 
high earnings multiples. There 
were wonderful capital gains 
for the duration, but they are not 
likely to be seen again soon. 

Next year's winner 

Of the other major markets, the 
Swedish and Dutch ones are 
slightly up on last year, although 
the former is lower than a few 
months ago while the latter has 
been coming up. Italy has shown 
significant gains since the early 
politically troubled days and with 
the stemming of capital flights 
through the new investment regu¬ 
lations, the market has received 
foreign investment trust support. 
Italy could just be the dark horse 
in 1970. The most promising 
runner however is Australia 
where industrial shares have 
tended to be left behind in the 
scramble for mines. With many 
leading stocks still on p/e ratios 
of around 13, the market could 
well show the oncc-for-all adjust¬ 
ment to London/New York values 
that South Africa has just 
experienced. Rashly quantifying, 
we think that Australian indus¬ 
trials have room for a rise of 
70-80% this year after a dip in 
February. 


This Week's Position 

Indicts_ 1969 Pareantaga changs from : 
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ITALIAN HIGH FASHION COLLECTIONS SHOWINGS 
SPRING-SUMMER 1970 

ROME: JANUARY 15-23, 1970 

These presentations will be held with the participation of the following houses: 


Ladies' high fashion 

Antonelii • Rome 
Balestra - Rome 
Baratta - Milan 
Barocco - Rome 
Biki - Milan 
Brugnoli - Rome 
Capucci - Rome 
Carosa - Rome 
Centinaro - Rome 
Daniete - Rome 
De Barentzen - Rome 
Di Lazzaro - Rome 
Enzo - Milan 


Fabiani * Rome 


Faraom - Rome 
Forquet - Rome 
Galitzme - Rome 
Garnett - Rome 
Gattinoni - Rome 
Gregoriana - Rome 
Guidi - Florence 
Lancetti - Rome 
Andr6 Laug - Rome 
Marucelli - Milan 
Mila Schfln - Milan 
Ognibene - Zendman - Rome 
Riva - Rome 
Sanlorenzo - Turin 
Sarii - Naples 
Schuberth - Rome 
Tita Roasi - Rome 
Ziziani - Rome 
Valentino - Rome 


Men's high fashion 

Baratta • Milan 
Briom - Rome 
Coccoli - Turin 
Datti - Rome 
Litrico - Rome 
Nativo - Florence 
Piattelli - Rome 
Rosati - Rome 
Siviglia - Rome 
Valentini * Rome 
Wanver - Milan 

Children's high fashion 

Zingone - Rome 

Creation of shirtmaking 

Samo - Rome 
Sir Bonser - Rome 


These presentations are reserved for members of the specialised press 
and for professional buyer*. 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


Europe makes up its mind 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


It took them an autumn’s chit-chat, a 
summit meeting and a solid week of 
negotiation, but in Brussels early on Mon¬ 
day morning the European Economic 
Community got its new financing system. 
It was a hard-fought compromise between 
five countries, each anxious to keep down 
its national share of the common budget, 
and France, whose slogans of community 
solidarity precisely covered the same 
intention. 

'The short-term result is fairer than be¬ 
fore : France and Germany will pay a 
larger proportion of the commuijity bud¬ 
get, Italy less. But step by step, under an 
interim system lasting from 1971 to 1975, 
the percentages, for France and Italy, will 
revert to something like the present 
figures, as the proportion of customs 
duties and food import levies paid to the 
common fund grows. And French farmers 
will continue to draw the greatest benefit. 
But all agree that during the 1970s the 
community, now utterly lopsided in 
favour of agriculture, must develop in 
other sectors. 

What really counts is the agreement on 
what happens after 1975. The commu¬ 
nity, which now gets its money through 
national budgets, will then have its own 
resources : all levies, and customs duties 
(less 10 per cent for collection costs), plus 


an equitable amount (say, an extra point) 
on the value-added tax from each country. 
This is the small beginning of a genuinely 
supranational budget. 

That must bring with it greater powers 
of budgetary control for the European 
parliament. The council of ministers, com¬ 
ing up to Monday breakfast-time, which 
concentrates a man’s mind wonderfully, 
agreed on that too. Though the budget 
will be drawn up elsewhere (by the coun¬ 
cil, not the supranational commission) the 
parliament will have the last word. It can 
redirect expenditure and, within limits 
fixed by the council, can raise some extra 
revenue, though there is less to this than 
meets the eye : most of the community’s 
cash is already pre-empted. 

For the British Monday’s agreements 
are fair enough. The new finance regula¬ 
tion was France's first, and absolute, pre¬ 
condition for starting the process that 
should lead to British entry. It also leaves 
room for argument about what proportion 
of community costs Britain must pay dur¬ 
ing the years to 1975—and at least up to 
1978, thanks to limits the six countries 
have set for themselves to prevent a 
sudden jump in any country’s contribu¬ 
tions before that year. 

What, mercifully, it does not leave is 
any room for the EEC’s new members to 


Today, agricultural costs arc met thus, bach 
country pays in to the EEC budget 90 per cent 
of its food levies. If more money is needed (as 
it is) the extra rost is apportioned according to 
a “ key ” that fixes each country’s percentage 
share. Other EEC .expenses are met by similar 
keys, jnostly unfair to Italy. 

Under the new interim system, all customs 
duties and levies (less 10 per cent for collection 
costs) are addfed together ; a part—50 per cent 
in 1971, Rising to 100 per cfnt by 1975—of that 


total is paid in. The extra sum still needed is 
portioned out according to a new fairly equi¬ 
table key. That, the “French compromise,” is 
the theory. But in reality the national totals 
will be altered. A new key fixes 1970 contribu¬ 
tions—for agriculture alone, but that is a \erv 
large part of the total. And from then on eai h 
country’s total contribution can only vary 1 
per cent up, or 1.5 per cent down, each year 
(2 per cent either way in 1975"* 977) - The 
result will be something like this : 


PrMertt Bystsrn vs rjew interim system 

* Belgium'Luxemburg France Germany 
% paid in't»’ 'EEC budget , 

(1988-89 average) *7 0.2 

Actual Vr^ jihare 1071 (fceyj 

Is *;.• 


264 


8.1 


,°.2 


^;,?/***■/* .. v ■ 

gap jfrtr head 1 ‘ 


27.0 


30.1 

31.8 
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30.4 
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Holland 

Italy 

11.0 

24.7 

10.1 

22.1, 
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14 .. v 

23 

8.8 

20.1 


2360 * 1760 


* Mtlmst*. bssod on EEC commission figurss 


upset the final financial system once they 
are fully inside. After 1977 there will be 
no question of national percentages to be 
negotiated up or down, though Britain 
will be able, like anyone else, to influence 
the size of the common budget and how 
it is spent. Britain’s share of the costs will 
be fair it—but only if—it cuts its food 
levies by switching to community sources 
of supply. One cannot predict now the 
weight of customs duties by 1978. The 
third element, the value-added tax, will 
he fair : roughly, it will be proportionate 
to a country’s economic weight. 

The struggle to settle all this was a 
dubious specimen of “ the spirit of The 
Hague ” : a ferocious battle in defence of 
separate national interests, fought parti¬ 
cularly skilfully by the French ; crises 
averted at the last moment ; principles 
declared unacceptable one evening and 
accepted under a different guise the next ; 
fierce haggling over small sums which will 
he denounced as un-European when the 
British try it over large ones. 

M. Maurice Schumann emerged drama¬ 
tically on Friday to declare that the whole 
Hague agreement would be in danger if 
anyone tried to influence community deci¬ 
sions before even joining (as someone— 
guess who—appears indeed to have tried). 
Saturday night was one of black pessimism 
until the French at 3 a.m. produced one 
of those last-gasp sigh-of-relief comprom¬ 
ises that always stand the best chance of 
success. This one failed. The essence of 
last weekend’s three-day battle was that 
most ministers hoped to fix some percent¬ 
age, or at least upper limit, for their quota 
of the common budget, while the French 
declared, reasonably enough, that this 
would be a step backward from the prin¬ 
ciple of community financing, in particular 
of throwing the food levies into the pot- 

In the end, the mechaniqfo of the 
French plan was adopted, but effectively 
national quotas were set unj^\.ig|7» 
Everyone was thereby enabled” . 4 i> cfaun 
satisfaction, though it .took malty small 
hours of Monday morning to fight through 
the lasf decimal points, each one wjprth 
£lf million, and even, 40 the Germans 
said they must consult with Bonn about 
their quota- The Freneb»*oQ,haye totqn* . 
suit their gOyernment/ f ja^t:^rHamei|^ 
tary powers^ and die Italians Well 
insisting on the settlement of oMbure isities 
of" wine (which was settled! and 
(which wasn'twill be) as 
the package. Yetqq one.doubt* 
December 31st the European coirair ' 
will have firmlyv ended its “trajj 
period/’ and carfemove on into'tT 
of the 1970s. . v , t . y 
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Arabs 

Will the summit 
close the options ? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

After a shaky start the fifth Aral) summit 
at last opened in the Rabat Hilton on 
Sunday morning. With Morocco's King 
Hassan as chairman, the first dav was 
devoted to discussing whether the con¬ 
ference should concentrate on overall 
Arab strategy or hammer out a detailed 
programme of military, financial and 
[K)litical co-operation. On Monday all the 
delegations were reported to have given 
their approval in principle to a con¬ 
tingents plan tailing on Arab countries 
to mobilise for war. But the conference 
was still split between those ready to start 
preparing the plan at once and those— 
Saudi Arabia, Morocco, Tunisia and, less 
c\pe< tctlK, Algeria—calling for further 
studv. 

President Nasser’s invitation to King 
Faisal to visit Cairo before the conference 
was a clear attempt to prevent an open 
clash between the two at Rabat. Nasser 
was afraid that Faisal, who remains un¬ 
convinced of the necessity of the summit, 
would corner him into either admitting 
he still seeks a peaceful solution or com¬ 
mitting himself to war : despite his recent 
words. President Nasser’s overriding 
desire is to keep all options open. In 
return King Faisal required Kgvpt to 
accept that he was not prepared to open 
Saudi Arabia’s pursestrings anv wider. 
Nor was Faisal ready to be criticised foi 
his recent strong and successful reaction 
to South Yemen's attack on his border. 

In face of this probable Nasser-Faisal 
front, Algeria’s President Boumedierme 
invited the Libyans, Iraqis, Sudanese and 
South Yemenis to visit him in Algiers to 
consolidate the revolutionary front, 
[otdan’s King Hussein, uninvited any¬ 
where, took to his I>ed with fiu in Rabat. 
The arrival on Saturday afternoon of 
President Nasser with an entourage of 77 
and Yasser Arafat at least solved the deli¬ 


cate problem of who should welcome the 
Palestinian leader at the airport, where 
King Hassan and his foreign minister had 
been taking turns to greet arrivals accord¬ 
ing to their status. 

It is difficult to see how the Arab 
leaders can live up to the expectations for 
the conference which have been aroused 
by their own words. Those actively 
engaged in the confrontation with Israel 
know full well that planning for an 
imminent war is unrealistic and does not 
have Russian support. The Saudis and 
Kuwaitis are prepared to continue their 
financial subsidies only as long as their 
nil supplies to the west remain unimpeded. 
King Hussein was at one time hopeful 
that the summit could lead to a united 
eastern front against Israel but Syria 
and Iraq continue to squabble and 
neither has sent its head of state to Rabat. 
Both President Nasser and King Hussein 
may seek clarification of the 19b7 Khar¬ 
toum declaration of no direct negotiations, 
no de jure recognition and no peace 
treaty. They may also seek a tacit agree¬ 
ment from the rest that they he allowed 
to negotiate if the opportunity arises. 

For Lebanon the conference is import¬ 
ant: if there is no Arab support for 
restraining guerrilla activities, Lebanon 
faces the heavy expense of preparing its 
defence against Israeli retaliation. This is 
why President Helou visited Paris to 
ascertain whether France was piepared 
to help Lebanon preserve itself. The Presi¬ 
dent was reported satisfied with his visit. 

'l’lie one major new factor since the 
last summit at Khartoum is the emergence 
of tire Palestinian guerrilla movements, 
and the conference must define the Arab 
attitude towards them. Some delegations 
wer e suggesting that the Palestinians 
should form a governinent-in-exile which 
could speak officially for all Palestinians 
and thus remove the Israeli assertion that 
they do not exist as a separate factor. 
The Palestinian Liberation Organisation 
is reported to be split on this question. 
Many fear that such a move would make 
them another bureaucracy, diminish the 
mystique of the movement and lead to 
quarrels about what such a government’s 


ideology should be. Nor would the Popu¬ 
lar Front join in. Anyway, a Palestinian 
government which rejected any solution 
along the lines of the November 1967 
Security Council resolution would make 
the position of the Arab governments 
even harder. The summit’s conclusions 
mav sound moie bellicose than those from 
Khartoum. Yet behind the words there 
is no doubt that there remains the hope 
that a settlement can eventually be 
negotiated. If there has to be all-out war, 
the Arabs know they will not be ready 
for months or even vears. 

Libya 

No panic stations— 
yet 


Reports that France has agrepd to sell 
30 Mirage aircraft and 200 AMX tanks 
to Libya have been denied by the Libyans, 
and called greatly exaggerated bv the 
French. The latter is the more likely. 
Libya's armed forces are trying to build 
themselves up from scratch—a policy 
started hv King Idris and continued by 
the leaders of September’s revolution— 
and President Pompidou has spoken of 
France’s desire to reinforce its presence 
in the western Mediterranean. He might 
have added the eastern Mediterranean 
too; President Helou’s pre-Arab-surnmit 
visit to Paris points up the likelihood of 
France helping Lebanon to build up the 
army it wants. 

Lebanon is in clear need of a stronger 
armv in order to defend itself against 
Israeli retaliation to the Palestinian 
guerrillas using Lebanese soil, and per¬ 
haps against the guerrillas too. Will 
Libya's strengthened forces also be used 
for defensive pur poses ? This could be a 
key question for Israel’s traditional arms 
suppliers: America, Britain—and France. 
Libya’s new leaders have signalled their 
eagerness to join battle against Israel but 
caution may well prevail : there is no 
doubt Libya, rich and wide open, has 
much to protect and very little, at present, 
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to protect it with. 

It boils down, partly?? to a question of 
timing and quantity. So long as the 
French arms are delivered, if indeed they 
are to be delivered at all, at a pace at 
which Libya's small armed forces can 
digest them, they may not be passed on 
to the Arab forces facing Israel. Short 
of an arms embargo to the Middle East 
l>elligerents, about the best that can be 
hoped is that the flow of arms into the 
area is not suddenly increased in a man¬ 
ner that would seriously change the 
present balance, such as it is, and 
cause panic stations all round. 

But Israel's main concern this week was 
not about French arms for Libya but 
about American plans for a settlement. 
The United States has now submitted the 
second part of its package deal for a 
political solution : the first part, sub¬ 
mitted in October, dealt with Israeli- 
Egvptian relations; the second part deals 
with Israeli-Jordanian relations. Details 
of the second part of the package are not 
yet public but the plan apparently envis¬ 
ages Israel's withdrawal from most of the 
land occupied in 1967—there is talk of a 
08 per cent withdrawal. 

rhe Israeli cabinet met on Monday to 
discuss what Mr Abba Eban, the foreign 
minister, calls the “grave and arduous 
argument with the United States.” As 
the Arabs at Rabat discuss the possibilities 
and impossibilities of war, the* Israelis 
still seem more nervous of being forced 
into a settlement that fails to give them 
what they consider real security. 

Russia 

Something has 
gone wrong 

A lot of Russia's heavy industry is plainly 
lagging dramatically behind schedule. 
This is the conclusion that must be drawn 
from a closer scrutiny of the figures 
cited by Mr Baibakov, the chief planner, 
at last week’s session of the Supreme 
Soviet. Next year is the last year of the 
current five-year plan. In setting the 
targets for 1970 Mr Baibakov claimed 
that (except for agriculture, the traditional 
laggard) the overall objectives would be 
reached. He estimated that over the five- 
year period, 1966-70,. national income 
will have risen by 39 per cent, which is 
in keeping with the plan, and that indus¬ 
trial production is even slightly ahead 
of schedule. Whatever the value of these 
aggregates, if the new targets for 1970 > 
are compared with the original objectives 
set by the party, congress in 1966 one 
discovers a striking discrepancy for most 
items of basic production. 

True, the output of crude 3 oil should 
roughly fit into the established pattern 
and the Soviet fuel ^ase has in fact befctt 
modernised (oil and gas should account 
for 60 per cent of Soviet fuel ikxUyear 5 
compared with 51*3 per cent in 1965)* 
But even natural gas, the new staple' 
export, is not being expanded as fast as 


& 


Where the shortfall fell 




1970 five-year 

1970 new 

Unit 

Bn kWh 

Mn tons 

1969 actual 
507 

243 

%sr 

346-356 

350 , 

Bn cubic metres 

129 

226-240 

199 

Mn tons 

; 578 

665-676 

618 

Mn tons \ 

66.2 

94-97 

79.9 

Mn tons . 

91 

' 124-129 

116 


Electric power 
Oil 

Natural gas 
Coal 
Pig iron 
Crude steel 


was planned. For steel the reduction is 
serious and for electricity positively 
alarming. 

Nor are the cuts in the planned targets 
limited to the basic items summed up in 
the table. For instance, the current five- 
year period was to have marked the 
beginning of Russia's car revolution. 
Lorries were to continue their steady 
growth—from 380,000 units in 1965 to 
around 625,000 in 1970—but the output 
of cars was scheduled to jump from 
201,000 to between 700,000 and 800,000. 
In Mr Baibakov’s version, the target for 
lorries is now reduced to 527,000 and that 
for cars is slashed to 348,000 (including 
30,000 from the new Fiat factory 3 at 
Togliatti). The target for tractors is also 
downgraded from 613,000 to 456,000 
units. 

On the other hand, the consumer has 
not apparentlv been sacrificed as usual 
on rhe altar of plan fulfilment. In 1970, 
for the third year running, light industry 
is expected to grow slightly faster than 
heavy industry. Indeed, Mr Baibakov 
claimed that the plans for the supply of 
consumer goods and the improvement of 
real wages should actually he over¬ 
fulfilled, though he does not provide 
enough details to check his assertion. 
He did, however, provide some new 
figures which are worth recording. 

'Hie first set concerns the ownership 
of durable consumer goods. According to 
Mr Baibakov, in 1970, out of every 
100 Russian households, 71 will have a 
radio, 56 a television set, 52 a washing 
machine and 32 a refrigerator. This 
represents considerable progress and shows 
that in this field Russia is approaching 
western standards. Naturally, the items 
have l>een carefully chosen and the com¬ 


parison would be less favourable if, say, 
telephones or cars were takep into 
account. 

Household goods must be put some¬ 
where, and for the average Russian hous¬ 
ing has always been his worst headache. 
Here’again Mr Baibakov had something 
new and interesting to say. He claimed 
that next year the average Russian town- 
dweller would have roughly 13 square 
yards of floor space at his disposal.. This 
is rather more than has been assumed 
in most western calculations. Even so, 
Russia still has a long way to go before 
acute overcrowding is eliminated and the 
cut in the cement target (from 103 mil¬ 
lion tons to 94 million tons) is not an 
encouraging sign. 

'Faking all the figures at their face 
value, one might he tempted to conclude 
that in an effort to consolidate their 
position the Soviet leadeis had decided 
that heavy industry, not the consumer, 
should l>ear the brunt of their frail 
economy. There may be some truth in 
this. Yet the better treatment vouchsafed 
to the traditional Cinderella cannot fully 
account for the misfortunes of the 
favouiite child. The reduction in the pace 
of growth of basic production is a sign 
of a deeper crisis. 

The cut rent troubles may l>e the result 
of a switch in the pattern of production. 
They may also be the outcome of a 
general slowdown. It will probably be 
necessary to wait until the announcement 
of the new five-year plan to determine 
whether Russia is merely suffering the 
pangs of transition or whether it is faced 
with the more dangerous prospect of 
drastically diminishing returns. It may 
well turn cut that the trouble is a mixture 
of both. 


A Mao badge for Christmas, anyone ? 



And your cult is no longer so bright ^ 

Yet you seem to be practising all your old tricks— 
Do you think at your age it is right ? 
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India 

shakeout is 
taking shape 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The civil war inside India's Congress 
party has moved from New Delhi to the 
states. Of India’s 15 state governments 
(leaving out Kashmir and Nagaland 
which are special cases) nine were con¬ 
trolled by the undivided Congress party. 

Now six are headed by men firmly aligned 
with Mrs Gandhi and her “ new ” 

Congress and three back the “ old” 

Congress of her rivals. Some Congress 
parties in the states have already split ; 
in Uttar Pradesh, India’s largest state, 
the anti-Gandhi government was reduced 
to a minority after Mrs Gandhi’* 
associates withdrew their support, and 
both factions are wooing assorted allies. 

Left-of-centrc elements tend to cluster . , , . . .. ... 

around the “ new ” Congress ; the right- ® ft frln f ln Jr > d ian poht.es ; a centre- 

of-centre around the "old.” This >f ft ™ ade U P of the n « w Congress, 
division is not clear-cut: the various the Communist party, and some social- 

socialists, for instance, have yet to make li|* s ’ a tentr ®' rl ^ 'f formed by the old 

up their minds, partly because of Cc \ n 8 ress and sectl ? ns of d * e J an San 8 h 

personal antipathies, partly because some and ^atantra parties ; while other right- 

believe that Mrs Gandhi’s Congress must "P* 11 ** 1 b J „**« increasingly 

be pulled down to pave the way for a radical apP^rance the old Congress is 

more thoroughgoing polarisation. But putting on to keep up with Mrs Gandln, 

many socialists want to support her, argu- ^ orm t txtreme ri f?ht- 

ing that this would help her steer the 
country quickly in a clearly socialist ^ 'hhi>n 

direction. These differences are threaten- LfUTlOOcuTl 




ing to break up the socialist parties, 
particularly the militant Samyukta 
(“ united ”) Socialist party. 

What may emerge are two broad com¬ 
binations, centre-left and centre-right, 
with one of them (possibly Mrs Gandhi’s) 
doing what the undivided Congress did 
to keen' India’s democracy going by its 
ability to mobilise a viable majority in 
most parliaments. The trend seems clear 
in Bihar, another major state, which 
has been under rule from New Delhi 
because no party was in a position to 
form a government. Since Congress split, 
Mrs Gandhi’s supporters have invited the 
socialists to form a coalition. 


Dreaming of a 
black Christmas 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

A militant black-power movement, play¬ 
ing on both racism and nationalism, is 
taking hold in the English-speaking Carib¬ 
bean. The powers that be tend to brush 
it off as a noisy and inconsequential 
phenomenon. But given the widespread 
unemployment and poverty among a 
young, growing and predominantly black 
population, it could be explosive. 


The movement is emerging in, a region 
where blacks are already in political con¬ 
trol. But black-power adherents complain 
that economic control rests with white and 
frequently foreign minorities. Their 
demands for an end to this “ exploitation," 
and greater economic participation by the 
black population, are often echoed by 
new-left intellectuals of the West Indies, 
both black and white. Moderate black 
leaders also agree on the need for a 
greater economic role for the blacks. 

Black-power organisations exist in vir¬ 
tually every present and former British 
possession in the Caribbean, including 
Guyana and British Honduras. They vary 
in size and militancy but on the whole 
have little influence, hazy direction and a 
small activist following. Though there are 
no formal links between them, each is 
aware of the others. AH place a heavy 
emphasis on “ black awareness ” of the 
region’s cultural and historical heritage. 

The views of the movement’s spokesmen 
find expression in such on-again, off-again 
publications as Abeng in Jamaica, Black 
Star in Barbados, Moko in Trinidad and 
Outlet in Antigua. The New World 
Quarterly , which circulates throughout the 
Caribbean, is the principal intellectual out¬ 
let for the area’s economic nationalists 
and frequently shares contributors with 
the black-power publications. 

Though the Caribbean black-power 
movement derives a certain inspiration 
from American black militants, there is no 
indication of outside financial or organisa¬ 
tional support. Nor is there any evidence 
to support charges that the movement is 
communist, although some of its more 
militant spokesmen express admiration for 
Fidel Castro and use similar language. 
Mr Trevor Munroe, a militant black 
Oxford-educated lecturer at the University 
of the West Indies in Jamaica, describes 
the aim of the movement as “ to liberate 
Jamaica as well as other Caribbean terri¬ 
tories of African ancestry from American 
imperialism and its local political, cultural 
and economic agents.” He makes a funda¬ 
mental distinction between blacks in office 
and blacks in power. He puts it this 
way : the Caribbean has “ black officials 
and white power.” 


Most interesting for the future is what 
is happening in VYest Bengal, where a 
“ united front" dominated by the Marxist 
Communist ^party is in power. The 
Marxists axjdthe pro-Moscow Communist 
party of India are moving away from 
each other. So the front may well break 
down. A new fjpnt might come into 
being that leaves the Marxists out in the 
cold, has already happened in Kerala. 
Mrs " Gandhi's Cohgrtis, some 40 strong 
in the 280-member West Bengal parlia¬ 


ment, will also probably be left put 
(because itspi^ticipation would give the 
Mandats a propaganda bqnu*: they fclaini 1 
the Gomirfumst patty ; has- mortgaged 
itself to MngtGandhi). But voting arith- 
’ meUc^^jgfgSeqiMre the u new . Con- 
gresrq^HnPc tne front from outside. 

ScWjWRBy' see the Marxists and 
disgiuml^ forming an extreme 
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•Used by Aristotle to describe objects of desire 

Well there must be a word for "the present you give but 
would rather keep yourself" and there's possibly another 
for "the present which, if you had not received it, you 
would have bought for yourself". 

The Economist Diary names it either way. Just ask 
the man who has come to depend upon it for the better 
ordering of his working day. 


The desk diary 

Luxuriously bound in red 
leather; title blocked in gold, 
this diary has no rival. The deep 
padded cover gives it a special 
distinction and the layout of its 
pages has been designed for use 
at board level. A book that lies open 
flat on the desk. 

As a desk-top source of refer¬ 
ence the diary is invaluable. 80 
pages of facts on world commerce, 
industry and the professions includ¬ 
ing 8 pages devoted to the 
European Common Market. 

A 48-page map section, specially 
designed for The Economist by the 
Oxford University Press, includes 
plans of major towns throughout 
the world. 

The central diary portion lays 
out your day clearly in the context 
of the week. A thirteenth month 
(January of the following year) is 
included as an aid to forward 
planning. 

Price: United Kingdom (including 
purchase tax) 63s. (US $7.55)* 


The pocket diary 

Bound in red full leather with a 
specially hard cover this slim 
pocket diary is the perfect com¬ 
panion to the desk diary. 

The diary section is printed on 
specially made lightweight paper 
and follows the layout of the desk 
diary to assist in the quick and 
accurate transfer of entries. 
Editorial information is limited to 
calendars, international clock times 
and public holidays. 

Taar-out note slips and blank 
pages allow flexibility often neglec¬ 
ted in pocket diaries. 

Price: L United Kingdom (including 
purchase tax) 20s. (US $2.40)* 
Overseas (by surface mail) 21s. 
(US $2.50)* 

*Gold blocking of initials or names 

/is/* 

The Economist Daak iJ Pocket 
Diaries form the perfect^hri6tmas 
Gift. We will undertake the parcel¬ 
ling and despatching of Diarias to 
your friends, in any part of the 
world, if yog wish us to do so. 
Order fortns will be sent on request. 


Overseas (by surface fbait 58s. 6d. world, if yog wish us to do 
(US $7)* Order forfms will be Sent on requi 

The Economist Diary Department 25 St. James's Street London SW1 
teti 01 -930 5165 T+hx: 24344 

Ah amtrlean edition of The Economist Desk Diary price $13.SO, it eveitsble from Brooke 
Brodierr346 Mediaoo Avenue New York NY 10017 



The same time it takes 
Mitsubishi's ONUNE REAL 

to its 180 branches 
throughout Japan. 



Computerized operations are one 
more example of Mitsubishi Bank's 
progressive thinking. The first bank 
in Japan to introduce computers 
for greater accuracy and efficiency 
in effecting money transfers, which 
jumped 15% in 1968. It’s a tradition 
with Mitsubishi to pioneer. A tra¬ 
dition that has developed a unique 
banking service. The one best quali¬ 
fied to serve your interests in Japan. • 
Progressively. Professionally. 'Per¬ 
sonally. Ask Mitsubishi. Mitsubishi 
knows best! 


A 
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For conferees taxes ere tun: Senators Gore. Long and Mr Mills 

Tax reform on the instalment 
plan 


s ' ' „ ■> ’ >’*, 1 

Without reason, since their views about 
taxation are, by and large, divergent from 
his) who made tax reform the price for 
any extension of’the disputed surcharge 
and excise taxes beyond this yejtr. Later 
they tied the increase of the serial security 
payments into the same package, thus 
ensuring that all three would have to be 
dealt with together.. 

The Senators can reasonably claim that 
had they not treated the Administration 
in this uncharitable way, the surcharge 
and the excise taxes would by now have 
been extended (as they have been), but 
that the tax reform would still have been 
awaiting attention. On the other side it 
has to be admitted that the process of 
fitting the tax reform proposals to every 
Senator’s idea of what was fair and just 
did get out of hand. For a week or two 
generosity held sway. Some special 
interests had a field day and President 
Nixon was given a fair excuse to warn 
Congress in a letter last week against 
M substituting tax reduction for tax 
reform.” Others might ask what was fair, 
he had to ask what was inflationary ; he 
reproached Congress with persistently 
going above his spending proposals and 
falling short of his revenue requests to a 
point at which, if it was not stopped, 
11 inflationary expectations will raise prices 
and interest rates further.” 


Conflicts of will between the Nixon 
Administration and Congress were joined 
more sharply as the session, and the year, 
drew to their end. This is natural enough : 
decisions that could be put off earlier now 
had to be made. The first months of 1970 
will show whether the opening Nixon 
theme of “ bring us together ” has been 
shredded beyond repair and whether the 
ways of the Republican President and his 
Democratic Congress have finally parted. 
That would mean that Mr Nixon would 
make it bis prime domestic objective to 
change the composition of the Senate and 
House of Representatives in his own 
favour in the elections next November, 
while the Democratic majorities would be 
putting survival first—and (he transaction 
of necessary business would become, for 
both, a secondary matter. . ,> 

The conflict with most substance to it 
was ftO ;JUfpm ?iH, as it ;ia catted.; 

JMB:# part reform and ijajrt jt 
revenue-raising measure and, since the 
adjustment &'ro£sal security benefits 
became i^Vt ri^Wn vith h, the conflict 
Cohered * ihter-related fields. 

President IfPnllfmerited from his pre- 


Washington, DC 


d&cessor two sources of revenue that were 
about to dry up unless something was 
done to renew them : the surcharge on 
. persona!/, and corporate income taxes, 
imposed by President Johnson, and the 
excise taxes on telephone bills and new 
passenger cars, which under existing law 
were to be phased out by annual stages. 
Mr Nixon also inherited an obligation as 
little to his taste as it was to President 
Johnson’s (who, however, had had to 
swallow it as a condition of getting the 
revenue his Administration needed), to 
propose a comprehensive plan of tax 
reform. 

President Nixon duly asked Congress, 
for the inescapable tax extension, and 
later proposed a partial and interim set of 
tax reforms, announcing at the same time 
yet another study of the weed-grown 
system of taxation. He found the House 
of Representatives fairly compliant, largely 
became Jti''rules of proc^Hqe make it 
more difectrlt for members to rebel against 
committee recommendations dun do the 
Senate’s rules' for Senator^ . It was the 
Democrats in the Senate, suspicious of the . 
President’s intentions (and not whblly 


To veto the tax Rill would have been 
difficult for him, since he needed its 
revenue-raising sections. He did, however, 
threaten to use his veto. Thus he forced the 
conference of delegates of the two houses, 
which had the fearful task of combining 
the Senate’s draft with that of the House 
of Representatives to form one Bill, to 
trim their compromises just enough to 
make the President feel that he could 
sign—or so it is believed. 

Dr Arthur Burns, who is about to leave 
the White House for the Federal Reserve 
Board, joined ip the argument on 
December 18th with startling effect. Dr 
Bums appeared before the Senate Banking 
Committee 1 , which had to (and did) con¬ 
firm him in his new appointment as head 
of the central bank. He presented himself 
as a moderate in monetary policy, one 
who held that the very severe restraint of 
the money markets practised by, the 
Federal Reserve System in the past six 
months could do a lot of damage, and 
said that in u normal conditions ” he 
would favopr relaxing that restraint at 
epee, But r conditions were ftotpontfal, 
he said ^ .there was a problem of getting 
the public tp believe that the goy^riim^lt 
was serious in ’its determination to telpst 
inflation through budgetary restraint. 
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Whctlier “ credibility ” was restored would 
depend, in his view, on the Budget that 
the President was to present next month 
for the coming fiscal year and that in turn 
would depend on the decisions of 
Congress this month, both on taxes and 
appropriations. Whatever efFect I)i 
Burns's testimony had on Congress, it was 
a stiff tonic for the dejected stock markets 
which saw hopes of easier money in the 
approaching Burns regime. 

In the end the Senate, and Senator 
Albert Gore in particular, have prevailed 
on some important points ; but they have 
given ground on the pace at which their 
changes will be introduced, so that the 
net inflationary effect will not appear 
before 1972. The general reductions in 
rates of income tax voted by the House 
of Representatives are dropped and 
Senator Gore's increase in the amount of 
personal income exempted from tax, 
which the Administration particularly 
dislikes, is retained. But the exemption 
will rise by smaller steps to a lower final 
figure. In a separate Bill the social 
security benefits Will go up by per cent 
instead of 10 per cent as the Administra¬ 
tion wished, but the extra concessions 
which the Senate had tacked on hv way 
of raising the minimum payments are 
scaled down substantially. The credit 
allowed for capital investment, a costly 
concession enjoyed by industry long after 
the need for it had gone, is repealed. The 
mineral depletion allowances are cut back 
but not severely : the biggest one, that 
for oil and gas, goes down from 27J pei 
per cent to 22 per cent. Philanthropic 
foundations, for the first time, will have 
to pay tax (at 4 per cent) on their incomes 
from investment. 

In total the tax reform Bill of 19611 
can be denounced as an irresponsible, 
inflationary scattering of largesse or 
tepidly praised as an imperfect measure 
which nevertheless pays prudent heed to 
the disinflationary needs of the next year 
or 'two. The New York Times does one, 
the Washington Post the other. It depends 
somewhat on whether you count the social 
security funds as government money or 
not, but principally on whether you make 
your comparison with the position as it 
would have been had there been no tax 
Bril at all, or as it would have been had 
the surcharge and the excises simply been 
continued and the other changes left to 
a later time. Both papers cast an uneasy 
sideways glance at the country’s mounting 
sociaf needs and wonder whether, even 
without inflation to contend with, this 
would be a proper time for any tax 
reductions at all. 


Santa’s not coming 


The amount of money allotted for 
foreign aid this year (and the limits set 
for the following year) are. to be much 
the same as those approved last year— 
the lowest on record. And the helter- 
skelter way in which the Bills were treated 
by a Congress longing to adjourn shows. 
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more clearly than ever, that this is a 
dving programme. No one really cared. 
Old supporters of foreign aid were more 
bitter than ever and Senator Kulbright 
declared that the United States could not 
afford to give much away ; charity, in 
effect, begins at home for the wealthy. No 
one seemed shocked to hear that the 
United States now’ contiibutes a smaller 
percentage of its gross national product 
to foreign aid than any other major donor 
country—under .4 of 1 per cent. 

The Senate’s rejection of the appropria¬ 
tions Bill at the eleventh hour came, 
however, on a point of real piinciple. 
This postponement of the final vote until 
Congiess 1 etui ns next month will not 
affect the money for the programme, 
which will continue to flow' at last year's 
level—$1.73 billion a year coiupaied with 
$1.86 billion in the new Bill. There is, 
inoreovei, one respectable reason why no 
one is botheiing much about foreign aid 
this Christmas. In March President 
Nixon’s task force is due to submit 
lecommendations for a totally new 
approach to the needs of the developing 
countries. It seems a waste of time to 
devote much congressional eneigy to the 
subject until Mr Nixon has considered 
the report and offered his own suggestions. 
The only sign of fresh thinking in the Bill 
was the Administration's proposal for an 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
to give piivutc enterprise a part in direct¬ 
ing funds to the poorer countiies. 

Otherwise, the only real enthusiasm 
was shown by members of the House of 
Representatives who weie deteimined to 
get a few’ military' pickings off the hare 
bones. Thus hv some rather doubtful 
stratagems the House was persuaded to 
\ote an additional $30 million foi South 
Korea and $34 million as the first instal¬ 
ment on the cost of a new squadron of 
jet aircraft for Taiwan—both proposals 
which the Administration opposes and 
probably would try not to carry out. The 
manoeuvre nearly brought the whole Bill 
to defeat in the House ; it passed there 
by onlv five votes. And it was General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s jets which caused the 
Senate, in the end, to reject the whole 
appropriations Bill. 

Views on the value of America’s Asian 
allies have been changing as hearings in 
the Senate have brought out how costly 
their aid in Vietnam has been. The 
United States lias spent about $38 million 
to equip and pay overseas allowances to 
the 12,000-man Filipino construction 
battalion in Vietnam ;.it has paid a great 
deal more—though it is denied that the 
total will even approach as much as 
$1 billion—to keep Thailand’s volunteers 
in the field. These countries, already 
receiving American aid, obviously cannot 
afford foreign expeditions. But it takes 
some of the gilt off the gingerbread for 
Congress when it gets the biH. Equally, it 
wounds the Filipinos and the Thais to 
hear themselves referred to scornfully as 
“ hired mercenaries ” , by Senators like 
Mr Fulbright who oppose the Vietnam 
war root and branch. 
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Legal sit-in 


According to custom Mr Robert Morgen¬ 
thau, the United States Attorney for 
southern New York State, a Democrat, 
should have offered his resignation ip 
January when the Republicans took over 
the Administration. He did not do so and 
last week, when Mr Nixon let it he known 
that he had at last sent the name of the 
new federal prosecutor to the Senate for 
confirmation, Mr Morgenthau continued 
to sit tight. His four-year appointment 
runs until June, 1971. 

No one is complaining about the calibre 
of the Republican chosen to succeed him, 
Mr Whitney Seymour, an assistant United 
States Attorney during the 1950s, But 
Mr Morgenthau has spent eight years 
(with time off for an unsuccessful election 
campaign) in this post, which is often 
said to be second in legal importance only 
to that of the Attorney General in Wash¬ 
ington. The office of the New Yprk 
prosecutor is the busiest in the country, 
with a wide variety of important cases. 
In the job Mr Morgenthau has built up 
an enviable reputation but he may also 
have alienated businessmen who are strong 
supporters of the Administration. 

It is striking that New York’s top 
Republicans, all liberals—Governor 
Rockefeller, Senators Javits and Ooodell 
and Mayor Lindsay of New York City— 
have all rushed to his support. This is also 
a keen embarrassment to the Administra¬ 
tion. The Senate is always reluctant to 
hold hearings on a nominee if either 
Senator from his state objects and in a 
joint statement Mr Javits and Mr Goodell 
noted dryly : 

We have nor cleared the creation of a 
\acancy and, in effect, until we do, the 
nomination (of Mr Seymour) will be held 
up. 

Hurriedly, the White House announced 
that the President would not press for 
speedy confirmation ; he is not looking for 
yet more trouble with liberal Republicans. 
The two Senators in fact, put Mr Sey¬ 
mour’s name forward originally, hut they 
are anxious that Mr Morgenthau’s de¬ 
parture should l>e amicable. 

That the jobs of federal prosecutors 
should be regarded as political patronage 
—84 of the 93 have been replaced by 
President Nixon—is certainly deplorable. 
As Mr Morgenthau points out, his 
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credil)ilitv with lelurtant witnesses was 
undermined when they thought that he 
was to be replaced, while in complicated 
cases continuity must he important. Hut 
Mr Morgenthau's expressions of surprise 
and shock seem disingenuous. Months ago 
he discussed the situation with his pro¬ 
posed successor. Moreover, he has been 
allowed a year in which to deal with two 
big cases—that against Mr DeSapio, 
formerly the Democratic boss of 
Manhattan, which he has just won, and 
that against Mr Roy Cohn (once of Joe 
McCarthy’s entourage) which he has jmt 
lost. Mr Morgenthau argues that manv 
other important matters are pending. Hut 
this will always he the case. A legal 
challenge to the President is possible. Hut 
even if Mr Morgenthau won in the courts 
(which is not considered likely) he would 
have to consider how effectively lie could 
do liis jol) if he were at odds with the 
Department of Justice. 


It's a gas! 


The i’s arc still being dotted in last 
month's presidential renunciation of 
biological and chemical warfare. And with 
each redefinition, some of the positive 
impact of Mr Nixon's unilateral gestiue 
is being' lost. The first negative reaction 
arose over the specific exclusion of tear 
gas and defoliants from the categorv of 
prohibited lethal and incapacitating 
chemicals. "Flic President promised that 
the United States would never use such 
chemicals except in letaliation ; he also 
called for Senate latification of the iq2-, 
(icne\a protocol which banned chemical 
warfare. Hut does the (ieneva protocol 
mean tear gas . J No, said the Administia- 
tion ; \es, said the Tinted Nations 
Assembly which has adopted a resolution 
emphasising that both tear gas and 
defoliants belong in the ranks of the 
banned. 

The State Department brushed off the 
vote in the United Nations as less than an 
international consensus. The Aiim went 
on using both kinds of weapons in 
Vietnam although defoliants are repoited 
to have been restricted to unpopulated 
areas. But the debate continues, with the 
United Nations' position supported by at 
least two recent scientific studies. A report 
commissioned by the World Health 
Organisation concluded that it is impos¬ 
sible to draw a sharp distinction between 
lethal chemicals and those, like tear, gas, 
which would normally be less toxic but 
could turn lethal in large doses. Another 
study by tl>e National Cancer Institute 
identified several defoliants currently 
being used in Vietnam as “ probably or 
potentially dangerous " and likely to have 
tausedlft reCent -wave of abnormal births. 

' ii\n6ther dispute has turned on whether 
djseaSe-produ cing toxins are biological or 
chemical weadHt! The government argues 
that, ajthougp^raiiis are produced from 
bacterial; &s jta&&Hving substances, which 
cannot reprdpp||i^. be transmitted from 


person to person, thev are chemicals and 
thus not covered by the total renunciation 
of germ warfare in any circumstances. 
Lust Jills a group of United Nations 
experts agreed on this distinction. File 
British, who are sponsoring a draft treaty 
to prohibit biological weapons, have 
concurred reluctantly. But they have 
pointed out that a biological ban would 
extend to the live bacteria which arc 
needed to produce toxins. What this 
should mean is that under Mr Nixon’.* 
own terms the Americans will have the 
right to keep the toxins stored at Pine 
Bluffs, Arkansas, hut not the capacity to 
go on producing them, as "the Armv 
apparently wants to do. 

Scientists claim that neutralising the 


newly banned germ weapons will not be 
difficult. But testing and disposing of 
chemical weapons is another matter ; it 
has been a serious political controversy 
for nearly two year's. The latest uproai 
erupted when the people of Oregon 
heard that poison gas which had already 
caused an international incident on 
Okinawa was to Ire moved from that 
Pacific island into the calmer atmosphere 
of their home state for storage. Oregon's 
is the first case under the new law which 
requires the Defence Department to 
notify Congress and state governors about 
the transport and testing of poison 
gases and the days when chemical 
weapons could be shipped overland like 
so many potatoes arc clearly ^numbered. 


Still smog-bound 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Will the 1970s see final \ictory in Fos 
Angeles's long gasping hghi against that 
pollution of the atmosphere which is known 
shortly as smog . J Recently, the motor car 
companies and e\en the city’s Air Pollu¬ 
tion Control District authorities have been 
saving so. They base this prediction on 
what they claim has been a big turnaround 
m pollution trends since 1965 In the past 
five years the number of cars in the bos 
Angeles basin, between sea and moun¬ 
tains, has risen by 11 per cent. Vet in that 
same period the amount of hydrocarbons 
pouring forth from exhaust pipes is alleged 
to have dropped by lh per cent. ’I he 
quantity of carbon monoxide supposedly 
is down by rj per cent, bnfoitun- 
afely, the cont 10I equipment now requited 
011 new cars has the effect of increasing 
the output of another ingredient of smog, 
oxides of nitrogen, which some authorities 
cunsidci the most dangeious of all. The 
State Legislature has now applied stringent 
new limits to such pollution too. lienee, 
say ihe authorities, by 1980 the air trapped 
inside the city’s ring of mountains will 
contain Bj per cent fewer hydrocarbons 
and 41 per cent less oxides of nitrogen 
That all sounds wonderful, but sceptics 
abound. Along with the weather forecast, 
Los Angeles gets regular predictions on 
smog conditions from the people whose 
job it is to control pollution. Sometimes 
“ light smog in the basin today 5 ' seems 
about as accurate as “ chance of rain ” 
when it is already pouring. True, first 
stage smog alerts now number only three 
or four a year compared wdth 15 in 1955, 
the year the alert system was adopted. In 
a first stage alert the public is asked to 
cut down on driving—though nobody does 
—and industry is asked to get ready to 
take emergency steps if conditions worsen 
to the point of a second stage alert. During 
such an alert, the city can halt vehicular 
traffic and close some manufacturing plants. 
But a second stage alert has never been 
proclaimed. It is also true that controls 
on non-automotive sources of smog have 
reduced the pollutants which they pro¬ 
duce to only \ig per cent of the total. 
Nevertheless, schools are tqkl *quite often 
to restrict outdoor play, even though the 
smog does not warrant an alert. 

What bothers the sceptics is that the 
control mechanisms which are required on 
cars work only some of the time. Appar¬ 


ently they coinlibute to engines getting out 
ot nine , thus they create more exhaust 
problems. Mot cover, regular inspection of 
all cars is not required. There are only 
spot checks of a relatively small number by 
the police. And motorists have been known 
to disconnect smog control devices to 
improve engine performance 

1 he Legislature is apparently among 
those not convinced that the battle is about 
to be won. In addition to tlit' stricter 
standards that 11 will lequire the motor 
companies to meet by the mid-1 (170s 
(standards which some of them sav that 
thev will nor be able n> satisfy', the Legis¬ 
lature startled everybody earlier this year 
with a proposed Bill to ban internal com¬ 
bustion engines in new cars by 197"). Kven 
the powerful lobbyists for the automobile 
111a mil act Urns failed to take the Bill ser¬ 
iously, until the State Senate passed it, by 
jh to j. I lie joke stoppecl there—the 
Assembly dropped the idea—but the sur¬ 
prise may have jolted the industry into 
realising that it must work harder to 
develop pollution-free engines A recent 
public opinion poll, not restricted to 
California, showed that nearly two-thirds 
of the people interviewed favoured the out¬ 
lawing of the internal combustion engine. 

1 he point is that few people outside the 
motor and petroleum industries are con¬ 
vinced that the ptoblcni of smog is decreas¬ 
ing. The Los Angeles Times underscored 
the situation after a rare clear weekend, 
created by high winds, w’hrn it wrote : 
That strange sensation experienced by 
Southern Californians over the weekend 
was the breathing of smog-free air and 
the viewing of distant objects . . . 

EMISSIONS FROM MOTOR VEHICLES 
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Bernadette is sentenced, and 
everyone sleeps less easily 


The sentence of six months* imprisonment 
passed by the Londonderry court on Miss 
Bernadette Devlin is ominous for the 
peace of Northern Ireland. It will he 
appealed against. But whether the court's 
verdict had been for her or against her, it 
would have meant trouble. No Roman 
Catholic, let alone a militant one, wished 
her to lose ; no Protestant, let alone the 
Orangemen and Paisleyites, could abide 
her getting off scot free. The popular ver¬ 
dicts on her behaviour are, and will re¬ 
main, wholly political. 

Miss Devlin herself knows how to play 
the political game as well as anyone in 
Northern Ireland. She has justified her 
behaviour in the fighting for the Bogside 
in August in her own way. It is a way 
which carries credibility to everyone on 
her side: and that means very many 
people, not only in Ulster but in Dublin, 
New York and wherever her name is 
blessed. It is unlikely to harm her reputa¬ 
tion where that matters'to her. 

Indeed, if she wished to try for re-elec¬ 
tion in Mid-Ulster next year, and that is 
always possible, despite her disclaimers, 
she would probably have a better chance 
running from jail than from anywhere 
else. There is nothing like the martyr in 
her country's politics. The behaviour in¬ 
side the courtroom while she has stood 
trial and her own interventions have all 



Bernadetts: appealing against martyrdom? 


been with an eye on winning the greater 
argument. 

Courts have to reach verdicts. This one 
did so with an awareness of the full conse¬ 
quences of its decision before it. Whatever 
happens on appeal, the case is likely to 
add to the groundswell of militant Catho¬ 
lic and student discontent with the legal 
system in Northern Ireland. Cardinal 
Conway himself stamped on a priest who 
joined in this chorus last month, but the 
judiciary can now expect to be included 
in the sins attributable to the state. 

The winter and the passing of the 
Chichester-Clark reforms have contributed 
alike to a dampening of sectarian violence. 
This has given Ulster a brief breathing 
space: so much so that it has been 
thought possible to resume political life 
in time for Belfast’s local elections. But 
legal processes must take their course. 
Now it can only be an uneasy Christmas 
at best. 

The turf- _ 

Bumping & boring 


The Duke of Norfolk is a man of slow 
speech and only moderately faster horses 
(17 races won, value £12,884, this year). 
His occasional oratory in the unsaddling 
enclosure at Ascot, to thank the com¬ 
mercial sponsors of the day’s big prize, 
is stereotyped: “May it please. your 
majesty,” followed by modest praise for 
the sport of kings and ducal scorn for 
socialist levels of taxation. His words are 
normally acceptable to the Queen (9 wins, 
value £6,468), the Queen Mother (11 
wins, £8,118, at the national hunt 
game last year and doing nicely; thank 
ypu, this)* and everyone else who- gives 
him a couple of minutes instead of study¬ 
ing form. But Saturday, through the 
mist, came the duke’s voice Qfice mor^, 
this time raised in defence of t$e Jockey 
Club against the flouts and jeers of Lord 
Wigg (no wins, value mippence) and die 
top owner of the year; Mr iDavid Robin¬ 
son (96 wins, £92,553). 

Mr Robinson , had, used his . victory 
speech after the Gimcrack stakes to speak 


his mind about British racing, its low 
prizes and especially the state of Kenip- 
ton Park racecourse, one of the ghastlier 
places of entertainment in the country, 
which he has just acquired. He is a 
self-made millionaire and is not unsur¬ 
prisingly, a member of the Jockey Club. 
Everything he said was true, or nearly 
so. Lord Wigg, chairman of the Horserace 
Levy Board, plays lord bountiful to the 
game out of the proceeds of the betting 
levy. He is a devotee of racing, a hard 
worker and even a friend to the bookies, 
but he is apt to kick frenziedly when¬ 
ever an argument passes by. He took 
occasion, at the normally good-spirited 
Bollinger lunch, to praise the nine Jockey 
(Hub stewards (the top officials, who are 
also hard working devotees) but to knock 
the other club members, including, by 
implication, his grace of Norfolk. In fact, 
he had half a point. There are a number 
of Jockey Club members, including the 
duke, Lord Rosebery, Mr Jim Joel and 
others, who have spent their lives and 
large fortunes on improving the game 
and the breed. But there are others whose 
interest is rather more social. 

Now even one is slanging everyone else. 
Lord Wigg has stigmatised the duke as 
typical of all tiiat is wrong with Britain. 
The duke has declared the Jockey 
Club to be no worse than the House 
of Commons or the House of Lords. It 
will probably surprise both of them to 
be told that they are both right, or nearly 
so, and that that is the matter with 
British racing. 

The English mass 

In plain words 


The new Roman Catholic mass, which 
replaces the sixteenth century rite that 
the second Vatican council decided 
needed to be redesigned, was supposed to 
be in use throughout the world by this 
Christmas. But Britain is behind the 
Vatican schedule. The new Latin text was 
approved by the Pope early this year. 
But, also as a result of Vatican II, the 
new niass is to be used in the vernacular. 
The Catholic hierarchies in Englidi- 
speaking countries decided to tackle the 
hideous task of producing a translation 
that would be common to them all. They 
therefore got behind, for example, the 
French and the Germans. The Vatican’s 
universal appointed day was fixed, rather 
unpractically, as the first Sunday in 
Advent; in Britain, although go-ahead 
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churches are already coaching sometimes 
reluctant congregations in the new rite, 
it will not come into use, officially, until 
the first Sunday of Lent. 

English versions of large parts of the 
mass have been in use almost ever since 
the green light was shown by the Vatican 
council six years ago. At first, a transla¬ 
tion committee was set up for this country 
alone, under the Catholic archbishop of 
Birmingham. Meanwhile, as many as 
12 different existing tianslations, 
which had been printed in missals as 
cribs to the Latin, were permitted to be 
used—confusion was seen as preferable 
to restrictive uniformity, which would 
anyway have upset publishers. The Bii- 
mingham committee’s first product was an 
English version of the Easter services, and 
this was followed by texts for the Sunday 
masses. But no one was entirely happy 
with these, and it was anyway decided to 
hand the job over to an International 
Committee on English in the Liturgy. 

The structure? of ICEL was a cioss 
between United Nations ineffectual and 
Roman hierarchical. Any ICEL version 
had to he accepted by each regional 
hierarchy individually and could not be 
imposed ; but then each hierarchy had to 
submit the version it fancied to Rome for 
approval. The ICEL version has, in fact, 
been generally accepted by the tegional 
hierarchies, and, after a bit of a struggle, 
by Rome. It was worked out by an 
advisory committee of eight priests and 
laymen, of whom three came from the 
United States and two—Professor Fin- 
lmrg and Father Harold Winstone—from 
Britain. This was responsible to a com¬ 
mittee of bishops- from a much widei 
range of English speaking countries, assis¬ 
ted bv editorial hoards, a panel of 
translators, and about 120 consultants 
scattered about the w'orld. 

Despite, or perhaps because of all thb 
co-operation, the ICEL version has come 
in for a good deal of criticism. It is pur¬ 
posely couched in very basic English, not 
only because this removed some of the 
difficulties of reconciling different national 
uses of a common language, but because 
this was thought to be in the spirit of 
Vatican II. This does at least lead to 
clarity ; some other countries are working 
out their vernacular texts from the ICEL 
version, rather than struggling with the 
Latin original. Some people find the 
language flat and dispiriting ; ICEL did 
try to do a bit of market research, circu¬ 
lating a number of alternative versions of 
certain prayers early on, and the results 
were analysed by Reading University. Bui 
no clear pattern emerged ; in any case, 
much of the criticism is really directed 
against the new service itself, or against 
having it in the vernacular at all. 

An obvious ecumenical step was to try 
to see that prayers shared with other 
Christians were the sagife in the vernacu¬ 
lar. Yet another interSuional committee, 
the International Qqnjmittee on English 
Texts—an inteiideik|n^tional one this 
time—is struggling ^|h'this* task. ICET 
has come up with, for example, an agreed 


version of the Lord’s Prayer, which shows 
up differences at so many school prayers 
(that key first line becomes, tactfully, 
“Our Father in heaven . . .). These have 
not been accepted as official versions bv 
any church, although they are permitted 
alternatives in the new' English mass. 
Many Anglicans, for example, would 
obviously be extremely reluctant to give 
up any of their superb literary inheritance 
for the sake of some vague ecumenism, 
just as many Catholics were sorry to lose 
theirs with the move to the vernacular. 

But one place where uniformity would 
hr a blessing would he in the marriage 
vows. There is a curious hang-up here. 
The new Roman rite allows a good deal 
of latitude to the regional hierarchies, 
which should mean that the English 
hierarchy could adopt the legal form of 
words and help to end the necessity foi 
Catholics to repeat the vows in front of 
a registrar. But then legal phrases still 
contain the “ thou " form, which ICEL 
and the English Catholic hierarchy have 
decided to abolish. 

Opera 

Cost and demand 


The Royal Opera House Covent Carden 
had a highly successful year in 1068-69 by 
evet\ measure except that of money. The 
stor y in its annual report is the same as 
that told in the recent Arts Council report 
on British opeia and ballet. Artistic stan¬ 
dards and audience demand go up all the 
time—but do not keep pace with lising 
costs. Covent Carden played to go per 
cent audiences but its deficit of £23,328 
was over twice that of the previous year, 
mainly because staff and artist* were paid 
more. As soon as the neighbouring market 
moves to its new' site (not now until 1973) 
the opera house will incur large capital 
expenditure on a much-needed extension. 
There is no doubt that (despite continued 
uncertainties) the greatly increased 
amounts of government subsidy going to 


the arts have helped standards and more 
venturous productions, ■ iflduding ;new 
works by contemporary «^n^os^iB.ThI|iin 
turn has. apparently helped to tap new, 
young, and not necessarily particularly 
affluent audiences. 

The argument put forward by the 
Lords Coodman and Harewood and their 
committee is that the time has now come 
to extend permanent facilities to the 
provinces. They want one more opera 
house in England outside London (Man¬ 
chester is the obvious candidate), one in 
Scotland and one in Wales. They realise 
that in the present state of public expendi¬ 
ture this is not an immediately possible 
demand. But then can it be fulfilled in the 
foreseeable future at all, given the lion’s 
share of artistic subsidy already going to 
Covent Garden (£1,230,000 from the Arts 
Council in 1968-69) ? It is one thing to 
argue that the nation should afford first 
class opera and ballet as such (and London 
now has two full-scale companies and 
opera houses) but another thing to attempt 
wider coverage. Television already does 
much to bring first class performances to 
the provinces—it also of course creates 
new potential demand for live produc¬ 
tions. Perhaps it is too readily assumed 
that the central government should be 
the main prop of provincial opera and 
ballet. Lord Goodman would like the 
voluntary aitistic rate made maiidatoiy 
on local authorities ; thi.> would only help 
significantly if it could be channelled into 
a regional fund. There is still far too little 
direct patronage of the arts from business 
and mdustiy—although prestige produc¬ 
tions benefit from business entertainment. 
Television fees help too, arid Granada 
Television has said it would support the 
Manchester opera house project. Some 
kind of sustained commercial patronage 
would seem an essential element as a 
partner to central/local government 
support, of ncw r opera houses. Where the 
right conditions exist, it would seem fair 
to give the go-ahead once the spending 
climate improves. But those conditions are 
most unlikely to be found in three places 
at once. 
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SOLDIER AllOSOCIETY 

Sold&fe»and Civilians: The Mtfttial Spirit in America , 1775-1U65 
By Marcus Cunliffe. 

ffyf* end typfrijuworfg, 49$'pages, including illustrations. 95b. 


A few years ago in ,<r The Soldier and the 
State,” Samuel P. Huntington examined 
the relationship in America between the 
armed forces and the .gqverptnent In 
41 Soldiers and Civilians ” Marcus Cunliffe 
explores an overlapping , yet distinct 
theme, the relationship between the 
soldier (and to a much lesser extent the 
sailor) and American society. Both wrestle 
with the same paradox, the America 
which is warlike but unmilitary, ten out 
of whose thirty-five presidents have been 
generals, but which likes to fight its wars 
in civilian style and believes that the best 
soldier is the embattled farmer. But 
whereas Mr Huntington proceeded by 
categories and constitutions, examining 
the pattern of relationship between the 
militia, the regulars and the political 
command behind them both, Professor 
Cunliffe pursues styles and attitudes, 
postures and ethos. The one digs into 
legislation and organisation charts, the 
other into balladry, oratory, memoirs and 
even fiction. 

It is typical of Mr Cunliffe's approach 
that he begins with a highly coloured and 
picturesque portrayal of the First Bull 
Run—not of the course of the battle but 
of its " set ” and “ wardrobe,” its extra¬ 
ordinary and largely unmilitary dramatis 
personae, its absurdities, ambiguities, 
contradictions. This kind of approach may 
not be to everyone’s taste, but at least it 
makes clear at the outset what kind of 
a history this is—inquisitive, inclusive, 
three-dimensional yet elusive, rooted in 
an aesthetic more often than in logic, 
highly suggestive yet sometimes super¬ 
ficial. ,It is particularly suited perhaps to 
the ante-bellum period which, despite the 
date 1865, marks the real boundaries of 
the book ; the war itself had too much 
Cold Harbour about it, the postwar 
century too little of the colour that this 
kind of evocative portrayal feeds on. 

The American military heritage, Mr 
Cunliffe makes clear, is., a British one, 
qualified by democratic tendencies and 
continental isolationism, but firmly having 
its inception in a baptism by fire, the 
revolutionary war, which guarantees that 
war will be a basic ingredient of American 
patriotism. So the martial spirit becomes 
interwoven With every aspect of life in 
the young republic: the fire services (a 
fascinating section this) ; the brawl and 


the duel ; the profusion of military titles 
(in a society denying itself the use of any 
other kind) ; the military' schools (more on 
their diffusion and influence would have 
been welcome) ; and the powerful 
worship of military prowess—“Tippe¬ 
canoe and Tyler too.” Yet this coexists 
with civilianism and a widely spread peace 
movement, an aversion to the military' 
profession in principle and in practice. 
The West Pointer, as Mr Cunliffe 
says, knew that he existed merely on 
sufferance ; the typical American ranker 
was a European immigrant. Yet the 
enthusiasm that rejected the regular 
army did not find an outlet in the militia ; 
as Mr Cunliffe shows, apathy and neglect 
were the prevailing attitudes in state 
after state. What young America loved, 
as Mr Cunliffe portrays in a brilliant 
chapter, was voluntary association and 
dressing up, serving in independent 
companies based on social or ethnic 
distinctions, the soldiering of the “ joiner.” 

The categories of professionals and 
amateurs inevitably dominate the book, 
but Mr Cunliffe has little difficulty in 
showing that at many points the distinc¬ 
tion is illusory : that the professionalism 
of West Point is much more the profes¬ 
sionalism of the engineer than that of the 
staff or field officer and that the relations 
of both amateur and professional with 
politics were closer than is often pretended 
or assumed. But what of the South ? Did 
not the Southern military tradition give 
the professional what America elsewhere 
denied him, his privileged and key role 
in the community ? In a long and 
challenging chapter Mr CunlifTe takes on 
the apostles of a “ militant South ” and 
adduces powerful arguments to show that 
the South was, in all its alleged distinc¬ 
tivenesses, merely American and that the 
legend of its militancy'is essentially a by¬ 
product of the Civil War itself. 

There remains the enigma of all this 
martial spirit in the new, democratic 
utopia. How comes it ? In a suggestive 
conclusion Pipfessor Cunliffe analyses 
three “models” of the American 
martial style—the Quaker, the Rifleman, 
the Chevalier—and shows how they 
correspond to the. needs and stimuli of 
Arperican society. It is £ brilliant con¬ 
clusion to an, often coruscating and 
always fresh apd liyely book. 
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HANDING ON AFRICA'S TORCH 

The Africans: An Entity to Cukittql 

History 

By Basil Davidson. 1 

Longmans. *567 pages, 50s. * m . 

Mr Davidson has added another book 
about African history to his already, 
formidable list, and “The Africans ”, is 
well up to die high standards of the others. 
As an “ entrv to cultural history ” it is 
concerned largely with matters of social 
anti 1 ropology and deals with history only 
m so far as the societies and people 
described existed—not unnaturally—in the 
past. But this is very far frorti being just 
another academic study, of interest only 
to an exclusive circle of anthropologists. 
Both learned and readable, it forms a valu¬ 
able contribution to a better composite 
understanding of modern African 
problems. . . 

Much—perhaps too much—is made of 
the injustice done to African societies and 
peoples in the past. An appalling injustice 
mtuinly was done, but the pendulum 
should not be pushed back too far ; there 
is a danger, particularly in America where 
the vogue for courses in “ black studies M 
is at its height, that African history will be 
placed in a new perspective, distorted in 
another way. On the evidence, there is 
every reason to think that Africans hav^ 
historically had much the same sort of 
problems to deal with as everyone else— 
problems of the elements, the food supply, 
aggic.vsors, social and political organisa¬ 
tion and so on. Some of these they tackled 
better than others, but the African record 
certainly bears comparison with that of 
other people. And there is much for all to 
learn from Africa. Some truths that strike 
us as new are merely old hat to the 
Africans: when President Kennedy urged 
Americans to “ ask not what your country 
may do for you but what you may do for 
your country,” he was simply restating one 
of the principles of the Tallensi of northern 
Ghana, for whom 4 ‘ the good of the 
individual was a function of the good of 
the community, not the reverse.” 

Mr Davidson establishes very convinc¬ 
ingly that African achievements are as 
notable as those of anyone else, arid the 
point is worth making ; but it should not 
lie lalxmred. More interesting perhaps is 
what these achievements are, and how 
they differ from those of other people. In 
this context many African societies are of 
the greatest importance, though it is still 
not possible to say for certain in which 
direction they will develop. For too long 
their success has been judged by their 
ability .to conform to European or western 
preconceptions about nation-states. Thus 
the thesis has been advanced that those 
countries (such as Ghana) which‘ had to 
struggle for independence were forged 
into nations more successfully than thqsfc 
(such as the Congo) which had it thrust 
upon them. This may well be so, bit it 
has yet to be demonstrated that the 
nation-state is the most satisfactory unit 
for^ Africa, or indeed for anywhere 
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This ' bbok draws attention to some 
developments in Africa that may lead 
to progress in political and social 
organisation. 

In the meantime the ability of African 
societies to adapt and survive is by no 
means proven. As Mr Davidson says 
“ the history of the Africans is nothing if 
not the 4 handing on of the torch from 
generation to generation ’.” This torch 
must not he extinguished by a soggy 
western blanket; nor should it be kept 
alight with western high-octane fuel. The 
onus is on the Africans. 

NATURE STUDY FOR THE YOUNG 

Nature's Way. By David Stephen and 
James Lockie. The Earth in Action. By 
Margaret O. Hyde. Animal Migration. 
By Otto von Frisch. The Great Deserts. 
By Folco Quilici. 'Hie Great Trade 
Routes. By Jean Durlie. The World of 
Tomorrow. By Kenneth K. Goldstein 
Collins. (International Library.) 128 pages 
each, including illustrations. 25s each. 

Natural Science : An Integrated Course 
for Schools: Teacher’s Manual and Units 
A-M. Edited by Herman Bondi et al. 
Pergamon Press. 225 pages. 42s. 

Conservation. By Joyce Joffe. Man’s 
Impact on Nature. By J. A. Lauwervs. 
Nature's Network. By Keith Reid. 

Aldus Books. 188 pages each, illustrated. 
36s each. 

The Collins books are the first of a series 
for pampered, literate children, the cost 
of which is going to set you back quite 
a bit. These first-six titles, two from the 
United States, and one each from Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany, for this is 
an international publishing venture, tend 
to be strong on natural history, but of 
the tough-minded rather than the twee 
genre. The last two make a fair stab at 
economic history and technology'. They 
are for twelve-year-olds and upwards, 
the publishers say ; this is probably under¬ 
estimating the absorption quotient of 
younger children, who could make up 
from the pictures and diagrams what they 
find hard to follow in the text. 

An underlying and linking theme 
emerges through these first titles of the 
world in change. The earth evolves, shud¬ 
ders with earthquakes and faces ultimate 
death from a dying sun ; animals migrate 
and adjust themselves even to the most 
inhospitable conditions. Men do the same, 
and at least two of the authors forecast 
a move from the overcrowded land, back 
to farming and colonising the seas. And 
what about colonising space and the 
moon ? The publishers tread here with 
caution ; the time these books has been 
in preparation j$ such that none of the 
reqent.long shots of the earth or close-ups 
of the; moon is used, even though these 
have bcep&vailabte since the first series 
were tamFjby American astronauts as 
far bady^||but Christinas, It is sensible 
to omitdHup'ixnents abortt the moon or 
its stmeuM&thftt might be outdated and 


made to look foolish by any one of the 
current series of moon landings. But to 
show obsolete pictures, and of the moon 
of all places, is to assume there lias been 
no speed-up of printing since Caxton’s* 
day. Carelessness of this sort flaws what 
are otherwise high standards of produc¬ 
tion and editing : in another book in the 
series, shown prominently in a 44 modern " 
airport is a propeller-driven aircraft prob¬ 
ably all of twelve to fifteen years old. And 
that is the sort of thing children notice. 
A certain type of child might in fact get 
more fun out of a present of the Pergamon 
natural science course, issued at the begin¬ 
ning of the year complete with teacher’s 
manual and thirteen accompanying book¬ 
lets, with instructions how to press flowers 
to last for fifty years, and how to 
grow your own copper sulphate crystals 
in a jam jar. 

But if you are feeling really generous, 
the sophisticated twelve-year-old and up¬ 
wards would probably get most out of the 
Aldus trilogy of books concerned with 
man’s interdependence on nature, a sub¬ 
ject that covers a huge amount of ground 
besides the flora and fauna side of natural 
histor\ r and includes air pollution (con¬ 
trast the photograph of smog in Mr 
Lauwervs’s book with that of Mr Ken¬ 
neth Goldstein's for Collins), birth control, 
soil erosion, town planning, farming 
techniques and their history, chemistry'— 
there is not much left out. These are not 
children’s l>ooks ; they are not coffee-table 
books either, in spite of their lush pro¬ 
duction. They just happen to be very 
good of their kind. 

BEYOND THE FRINGE 

Bandits 

By E. J. Hobsbawm. 

Weidtnfeld and Nicolson. 128 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 30s. 

Bandits do not belong entirely to history. 
Although Mr Hobsba win's interesting 
lw)()k shows that they were largely a 
fringe product of peasant society and 
modern industrial society has thus extin¬ 
guished them, there are still isolated 
mountainous areas where conditions are 
right for them. The obvious and famous 
example is Sardinia, where walls covered 
with rogues’ galleries of wanted men 
with rewards of millions of lire on their 
heads could still be seen in the 1960s. 
Mr Hobsbawm goes so far as to say that 
44 the brigands of the Sardinian moun¬ 
tains and the developers of the Aga 
Khan’s Costa Smeralda may be econo¬ 
mically analogous phenomena,’ 1 because 
both parties extract income from foreig¬ 
ners, an idea that might surprise the 
Aga Khan. 

The tone of the book is realistic rather 
than romaritiC. Mr Hobsbawm emphasises „ 
that although true 41 social bandits,” his 
phra$fe for the'Robin Hood variety, in 
theory adhered to severed h&Oic codes 
of honour, in fact they rarely lived up to 
them and moreover led lonely rather 
than merry lives: free men* but without 
families or land, whose 44 ’death was their 



The sentimental bandit, by Sir Charles East- 
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equivalent of marriage." Ironically, it is 
this putative freedom, the author thinks, 
that explains the glamour of the bandit 
myth for urban society and its survival in 
films and television. 

Mr Hobsbawm has given a lot.of space 
to attributing and classifying causes and 
motives of banditry, although given the 
nature of the subject they are bound to 
be a bit problematic, and he is free to 
choose his priorities. But it is a pity that 
he did not find room for a few more 
quotations than fie does from bandit bal¬ 
lads, especially the poetic ones of the 
Balkan haiduks: 

The cuckoo has called 
On the dry branch 
They have killed Shuhaj 
And times are hard now. 

As Mr Hobsbawm says, “they are songs 
of pride and longing." 

ROYAL CONSORT 

Queen Alexandra 

By Georgina Battiscombe. 

Constable. 336 pages, illustrated. 50s. 

Until itow Qu&en Alexandra has lacked 
a worthy biography, one reason being the 
unexpected shortage of material. Edward 
VII directed by his will that ail his 
personal and private papers should be 
destroyed, and his wife, too, requested 
that after her death all her private papers 
should also be destroyed. Despite these 
handicaps Mrs BattiscoiSbe has unearthed 
a considerable amount of original material, 
notably the letters exchanged ' between 
Queen Alexandra and King George V and 
his consort. Showing the same literary 
skill as she revealed in her biographies 
of Mrs Gladstone and Joh& Kcble rite 
has used this material to maximum 
advantage and has created in her: latest 
book a. vivid,. sympathetic and realistic 
portrait of a now half-forgOtten Qoeeft- 
Queen Alexandra was born 4 a Copen¬ 
hagen* in ; 1844 into a minor branch of the 
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Danish royal family, though b'y the 
vagaries of history her father succeeded 
to the throne. Her striking beauty and 
pleasant cliaracter gained ‘the favour of 
both Queen Victoria and her daughter 
the Queen of Prussia, who were anxiously 
seeking for a suitable bride for the Prince 
of Wales. The young princess was 
immediately popular in England. Her 
husband at first appears to have been 
deeply in love with her, but Princess 
Alexandra lacked 'intellectual interests and 
had not in fact a brain in her exceedingly 
pretty head. As a result the prince soon 
sought stimulation elsewhere, and the 
long series of mistresses, including Lillie 
Langtry and Mrs Keppel, made their way 
across the stage. The King may have been 
a consistently unfaithful husband, but Mrs 
Battiscombe emphasises that he was always 
a loving and considerate one. For her 
part the Queen behaved with exemplary 
dignity and generosity in a difficult and 


BOOKS THIS MONTH 


K. H. Stephen 

A.A.'s FAR EAST 
BUSINESSMAN S DIRECTORY 
1969-70 EDITION 

Trade Directory. 

Publishing & Distributing Ltd £10.00 net. 
Tibor Resenbaum 

TOWARDS A NEW 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
ORGANISATION 

This book examines and criticises attempts 
made so far in trying to bring International 
Banking in line with modern requirement! and 
puts forward new ideas for a New International 
Banking Organisation. 

Publishing & Distributing Ltd Sw. Fr.ia net. 

U.K. 95*. net. 


Y. B. Low Ito 

THE SECOND FOUNDATION OF 
EMPIRE 

The results of the Second World War and their 
influence on the decline and fall of British 
Imperial power in Asia. 

Publishing & Distributing Ltd LA $2.93 net. 

U.K. 25s. net. 


YESTERDAY S SHOPPING 
THE ARMY AND NAVY STORES 
CATALOGUE 1907 

A facsimile reprint. 1,400 pp and i.ooo’s of 
illustrations showing the wide range of goods 
for sale at the height of the Edwardian 

Da^id&^Charles 168s. (1262. 

before 1.1.70) net. 

Peter Hall ~~ 

LONDON 2000 

Second edition of this challenging and influen¬ 
tial book. With 32 plates and numerous maps, 
plans and drawings. 

Faber & Faber Ltd TOO- net. 

James Drake, H. L. Leadon & D. /. Evans 

MOTORWAYS 

A moit informative book for laymen, as well u 
for the engineering profession. With 23 photo¬ 
graphs and 36 other illustrations. 

Faber * Faber Ltd >700 net. 


trying situation, evdfi facilitating a fare¬ 
well visit from Mrs Keppel when the King 
was on his deathbed. 

Queen Alexandra was a domestic rather 
than a public person : although fiercely 
loyal to her native Denmark and con¬ 
sequently strongly anti-German in her 
attitude she had no grasp of foreign policy 
or political affairs. She might neverthe¬ 
less have played a part in history by 
winning the heart of Ireland had not 
Queen Victoria refused to allow her son 
and daughter-in-law to attempt the recon¬ 
ciliation of thait unhappy country. When 
a plan was put forward to establish the 
Waleses there in a kind of Scottish 
Balmoral she exercised a ruthless veto. 
When Edward did eventually succeed, he 
declined to give his wife an equal share 
in the royal office. 

Queen Alexandra accordingly lavished 
her time and her affection on her children 
and her dogs (the rather pathetic cemetery 


H. J. Dyos d? D. H. Alacroft 

BRITISH TRANSPORT: AN 
ECONOMIC SURVEY FROM THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
TWENTIETH 

This is the first comprehensive study of the 
origins and development of modern British 
transport in all its forms, in economic, social 
and technological terms. 

Leicester University Press net * 

John House 

INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN: THE 
NORTH EAST 

An industrial study of the area’s development, 
its people, its natural resources, and the growth 
and decline elements in manufacturing indus¬ 
tries. 

David St Charles _ 93 s. net. 

Alister Sutherland 

THE MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 
IN ACTION (MONOPOLIES AND 
MERGERS SINCE 1965) 

Occasional Paper 21 of the Department of 
Applied Economics, University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge University Press 12s. net. 

B. M. Deakxn & T. Seward 

PRODUCTIVITY IN TRANSPORT: 

A STUDY OF EMPLOYMENT. 
CAPITAL. OUTPUT. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND TECHNICAL 
CHANGE 

Occasional Paper 17 of the Department of 
Applied Economics, University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge University Press Cloth 43s. net. 

Paperback 23 s. net. 

Jozsef Bognar 

ECONOMIC POLICY & 

PLANNING IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

A study in depth in which the author deals 
with this immense problem both scientifically 
and from a practical point of vi^w. I27 pp. 

, AU books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2 

CateSogOu free on requeu 
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young, and her daughter, 

Victoria, was turned into a supernumerary 
maid and companion and never given the 
chance to marry. The Queen’s favourite 
was George, whom she always treated as 
a little boy and who somewhat surprisingly 
was not warped by the strength of the 
affection of “motherdear.” The Queen 
was naturally religious and developed 
somewhat high church views: at her 
coronation $he instructed the Archbishop 
to make*,sure that the sacreci oil flowed 


down h$r: fopehqad as she feared freight 
be diverted to her toupe arid her corona¬ 
tion thus rendered invalid. She also 
interested herself in nursing, a work that 
is 'still commemorated. She retained her 
popularity in England until she died ip 
1923, but her old age was far from happy. 
She suffered not only the loss of her 
beauty but also the appalling handicap of 
deafness which cut her oft increasingly 
from social life. Mrs Battiscombe makfcs 
no attempt to present Queen Alexandra 
as an outstanding English consort but 
shows her as a woman typical of her age 
in her beauty and lightheadedness but 
untypical in her virtue. After an oblivion 
of nearly half a century she has brought 
her subject hack to life. 


TEA AND SYMPATHY 

The Viceroy’s Wife: Letters of Alice, 
Countess of Reading , from India , rg2i^2$. 

By Iris Butler. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 190 pages. 45s. 

One of the most mordant pictures of early 
nineteenth century British India emerges 
from the letters of Emily Eden, sister of a 
Governor-General, published under the 
title “Up the Country.” She described 
civil and military society as seen on tour 
and at Simla with an acid wit and an 
aristocratic scorn for middle class pre¬ 
sumptions. The Hon. Emily Eden was not 
a nice woman. Lady Reading was a nice 
woman and a good woman: she did 
much to improve women’s medical 
facilities in India. But her picture of early 
twentieth century British India (essenti¬ 
ally, little different from a hundred years 
earlier) already has the tired tints of a 
faded water colour. Balls, tiger shoots, 
parades; rajahs, generals, governors; 
they pass in phantom procession. Some 
will take pleasure in this evocation of 
memories of a kind of court life which 
was already an anachronism and was soon 
to be a major obstacle to realistic relations 
between British and Indians during the 
critical .1930s and 1940s. Gandhi was an 
early visitor to the .Readings at Simla: 
“ His only food goat’s milk and brisad, 
he touches nothing else. Unfortunately 
we do not encourage goats here so 
Gandhi had hot water and with charming 
courtesy as H.E. wanted his tea . . *. ' 
Hot water, courtesy and tea : it was 
a rather insipid end to, die, Raj, and 
a not altogether adequate prelude to 
independence. 




Christmas spending: seasonal 
cheer or chill? 


Shops approached tin’s Christmas with could he expected seasonally, after rising 


some apprehension, after a year with con¬ 
sumer spending virtually at a standstill. 
They are now all reporting an even 
higher rate of Christmas spending than 
last year, when shoppers were trying to 
heat both the budget and rising tax rates. 
But when sales come to be broken down, 
they show much of the increase explained 
■by higher prices, and apart from the usual 
few staggering pockets of extravagance 
(more than one London shop was run¬ 
ning out of high-priced handbags, and 
evening ones at that) presents were 
heavily slanted in the “sensible” category. 
In other words, sales were being bunched 
over Christmas that would have been 
made in any case some time in the year. 

Toys are an exception ; the high-priced 
ones are a runaway success. Toiletries and 
cosmetics are doing well, helped hy the 
new interest in men's cosmetics. Clothes 
sales, very slow during the mild autumn, 
have picked up sharply but a lot of the 
Christmas trade is concentrated on 
prosaic and practical pieces of household 
and electrical equipment—excepting 
always the boom in sales of colour tele¬ 
vision sets. A lot of food is being bought, 
but drink sales are patchy. Whisky sales 
are down quite a bit on last year and 
most other spirits are only just holding 
their own. Champagne seems almost to 
have been priced out of the market , 4 there 
is a marked switch to other sparkling 
wines. But wines, ports and sherries are 
selling fast despite the extra impost in the 
last budget ; beer sales have hardly been 
affected by the 2d a pint rise. 

A Christmas box for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer came from the clearing 
banks who announced a drop of around 
£9 million, seasonally adjusted, in their 
advances to the private sector in the three 
weeks from mid-November to this month's 
make-up on December 10th. Because 
privileged borrowers, such as exporters, 
had actually increased their demands, 
restricted borrowing had come down by 
as much as £30 million, to £100 million 
or so above the ceiling of 98 per cent of 
the November, 1967, level. With the tax- 
paying/ Jason imminent, Mr Jenkins 
cannotjjflftfct further improvement. 

Dejj B BBwcre again up more than 


only once between February and October. 
So liquidity ratios now average 32.1 per 
rent (compared with 31.0 per cent last 
month and 31.5 per cent a year ago) and 
hanks have a bit of room to manoeuvre 
on this side before falling below the floor 
of 28 per cent. 

Centrifuges 

What price 
independence ? 

So Britain has now formally agreed to 
co-operate with Holland and Germany in 
the construction of two pilot plants to 
enrich uranium using the gas centrifuge 
method, after spinning out negotiations 
long enough to sec whether the Dutch 
and Germans really had anything worth¬ 
while in the way of technology to put into 
the common pool. It would be nice to 
think such an agreement has been reached 
out of a purely commercial desire for 
cheap uranium, but one of the more 
powerful driving motives has been the 
desire to be independent of the United 
States, which has a monopoly of the bulk 
supply of enriched uranium. 

All that has been approved so far is that 
the two plants, one to be located in 
Britain and the other in Holland, will 
together have a total separating capacity 
of 350 tons of uranium a year. No official 
cost figures have been given, but the two 
together should cost between £20 million 
and £25 million—which is peanuts where 
advanced technological projects are con¬ 
cerned, especially when it will be split 
three ways. And the capacity is also pea¬ 
nuts compared with the 15,000 tons of 
separative work Europe may need to fuel 
the nuclear stations expected to be built 
in the next decade. But plants built to 
supply 15,000 tons of separative work, or 
even a fraction of it, would be big business 
of the order of £1 billion Sty if* the three 
countries decided after this ^>ilot experi¬ 
ment to proceed with the construction of 
commercial-scale centjifuge plants, they 
will have to look at costs With care. And 
despite official optimism^ it is still ques¬ 


tionable whether the centrifuges will be 
able to deliver enriched uranium at a 
price within hailing distance of the $26 
a kilogram that the Americans now 
charge. 

In that case, decisions will have to be 
made on what price Europe prepared 
to pay for independence, and what price 
it attaches to the goodwill presumed to be 
generated by three European countries 
co-operating the way everyone says they 
should on advanced technological projects. 

Poseidon 

Nickelodeon 

Thank goodness '* a major mining oper¬ 
ation " was indicated at Poseidon’s 
December 19th meeting in Adelaide—at 
that stage its little piece of West Austra¬ 
lian outback was already valued at more 
that £100 million. The price hy Monday 
had jumped £29 15s to £83 15s a share. 
Yet indisputable nickel reserves were 
stated to he only 4 million tons (averaging 
2.4 per cent nickel) not the m million tons 
confidently expected by the markets. 
However the report does say that this is 
“only a small proportion—1,300 ft in 
length and some boo ft in depth—of a 
long and probablv much deeper zone in 
which drilling must ultimately be under¬ 
taken.” That is what the speculation is 
all about now. Operational finance is 
another question. Some £1.4 million was 
raised through the controversial placing 
a: £2 15s a share of 500,000 shares with 
friendly groups, hut at least ten times that 
amount will he needed to raise 1 million 
tons a year, and late 1972 is reckoned to 
be the earliest this can be done. At this 
level, however, one broker has calculated 
a projected p/e of 17 on a price of 
£83.5 and earnings of £12.5 million (this 
assumes operating costs at £5 a ton). For 
present expectations, most speculators are 
working on a comparison with Western 
Mining, whose £480 million capitalisation 
is still more than twi<!fc Poseidon's £208 
million, granted that it has proved 15 
million tons of ore, averaging 3.7 per 
cent, and is busy producing the goods. 

Westinghouse 

Oui this time 

Belgium has never had the desire, nor the 
ability, to make much of a fuss about 
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foreign investment. So the troubles West- 
inghouse met in its bid for the French 
electrical group Jeumonf-Schneider were 
not likely to be repeated over the border 
with Ateliers Construction Electrique de 
Charleroi, an £80 million group specialis¬ 
ing in generators. ACEC, which agreed 
this week to accept the Westinghousc bid, 
will be the Belgian leg of the transnational 
company the American giant is building 
out of its European licensees. And with its 
wide spread of plant as well as a curious 
conglomerate of activities, it should prove 
ripe for some profitable rationalisation. 
But this is not necessarily the end of the 
Jeumonf-Schneider story. Even if a na¬ 
tional solution is found for it, for instance, 
with Alsthom, a subsidiary of Compagnie 
Generate d'Electricte, it will still need an 
injection of technical know-how, particu¬ 
larly for the next generation of French 
nuclear power stations, for which it would 
require American, or just possibly Ger¬ 
man, designs. So there is still a reasonable 
chance of Jeumont-Schneider and West- 
inghouse getting together after all, on a 
technical if not financial basis. 

Commuters 


Jams tomorrow 


So far as the London commuter is 
concerned, British Rail is in the red and 
the dark. This is the obvious inference 
the Prices and Incomes Board report 
published on Monday. Not only will 
British Rail have to j>crew another £25 
million out of commuters by 1973, equiva¬ 
lent to raising fares by a third, but it 
has not yet bothered to make any 
comprehensive forward estimates beyond 
1970. In the meantime it needs a £5 
million fare rise to tide it over the 
immediate crisis. The new ordinary fare, 
as opposed to the cost of a season ticket, 
is now no cheaper than the running costs 
of a small car and must presumably 
accelerate the switch from rail to road, at 
a social cost no one has attempted to 


calculate. Nor has BR taken account of 
how costs vary throughput the system, 
despite the. fact that /the cost, per tjay 
of providing an extra seat at the peak 
hour ranges all the way from 4s at 
Euston to 23s on the Southern Region. 
BR has a lot of homework to, jdo before 
anyone can take its pleas tot capital 
investment seriously. And, as the PIB 
says, viability is becoming an increasingly 
distant objective.. This may be because 
it was an unrealistic objective in the first 
place, but it could also be because old 
habits die hard, and BR has yet to think 
commercially. 

Pension rights 

On "preserving" 

Some 130 MPs, led by Sir Brandon Rhys 
Williams, have tabled a motion calling 
on the (tevernment to change the tax 
rules so as to compel employers to 
“ preserve '' pension rights. In fact, the 
better employers' schemes already give this 
right, and under the current pensions bill 
all schemes will have to give it in respect 
of contributions paid in after 1972. The 
Government itself, as employer of civil 
servants, members of the forces, and 
health service staff, is to give preservation 
for both future and past contributions, 
but as its arrangements in this respect 
were more primitive than most employers', 
this is no more than should have been 
done long ago. 'Phis will mean that civil 
servants leaving under the age of 50 (as 
well as over it) will have their rights 
preserved, even, one hopes, if they are 
dismissed for disciplinary matters. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, passing House of 
Commons motions like this one will not 
solve the preservation problem. This is 
that 75 per cent of employees leaving do 
not want their pension rights preserved, 
but would rather have their own contri¬ 
butions out in cash, which means they 
automatically lose their employers’. This 
option will not be touched even by the 
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new bill.. And if Sir Brandon or.anyone 
else tried tp touch it, fire apd brimstone 
will descend from, the Trades Union 
Congress. Nor does the probtepTbnd there. 
Preserved pensions have serious weaknesses 
of their own. They are riotf {hftation- 
(Mt)6f. And a man’s. preserve# pensions 
from various jobs, added together, would 
probably not give him a combined 
pension, comparable with what lie wbuld 
have got had he stayed in the same job. 
And so on. For this reason full trans¬ 
ferability ought to be tlie objective. 

Hijacking _ ■ ■ 

Th© worm turns 


Airlines' hijacking precautions have begun 
to pay off. Three armed Palestinians 
travelling on forged Lebanese passports got 
no farther last weekend than ‘thO check-in 
desk of Trans World Airlines at Athens 
airport. All airlines now react suspiciously 
to even mildly Arab-looking passengers 
under the age of 30, and an increasing 
number are likelv to find their baggage 
inspected before they are allowed to board 
the aircraft. The Federal Aviation Agency 
in the United States has also circularised 
behavioural quirks by which intending hi¬ 
jackers give themselves away. This, plus 
the use of instruments that detect guns 
(and one hopes, grenades) in the pocket 
should do more to reduce the numoer of 
hijackings than the dotty suggestion of the 
pilots that hijackers should be executed. 
The Swiss reckon the correct penalty is 12 
years hard, given on Monday to the three 
Palestinians who attempted to blow up a 
jet at Zurich. They killed one of the air¬ 
craft’s crew, and their intention is thought 
to have been to blow up all the passengers 
as well. So when the Israeli guard on the 
aircraft killed one of the Arabs in return, 
the court declared “ murder under exten¬ 
uating circumstances ” and acquitted him. 
After such a verdict, Swissair is going to 
have to watch its own aircraft with more 
than the usual care. 


Winter sports: ski lift ? 


Of the 5 million European and American 
skiers who will home on the Alps this winter 
(their numbers arc growing at the rate of 
10 per cent a year) only a fifth will go to 
France. And the government has begun to 
invest heavily in old and new ski resorts 
in order to attract more of them. The prospect 
of the tourist earnings a booming winter 
sports industry could bring is too good to 
be missed and, with the publicity they got 
from the last winter sports Olympics, the 
French are advertising 11 spanking new' 
resorts, the smallest with 2,000 beds, the 
laigest with 15,000. Unlike Italy and Austria, 
who concentrate winter sports development 
around existing villages, the French, and on 
a smaller scale the Swiss, are going for tjie 
“new town” approach. The idea is first to 
find a near perfect yiigip site and then to 
build a resort from Jbmtch, combining skiing 
and all the apfes ik{ facilities that toasts/ 
now apparently demand. 

Public investment stands at $90 million, 


to be spread over seven years, throughout 
resorts under the monitorship of a special 
ministerial commission. Private investment is 
around $540 million. The target is 112,000 
beds by the late 1970s, which should create 
employment for 30,000. It is not a cheap 
venture and there are some fairly anxious 
developers. An 8,000 bed resort costs at 
least $7 million without trimmings, and a 
return on capital of 10 per cent a season 
is essential to break even. There has also 
been a fundamental change in the kind of 
accommodation . provided. Traditional ski 
holidays were nearly always taken in hotels, 
the emphasis now is on “ private ” chalets 
and swanky apartments. So far selling is not 
bad, but there is a limit to how many holi¬ 
day homes people can afford and there is the 
spectre of a lot of - empty flats in Spain, 
not to mention the Languedoc coast which 
France is also developing for exactly the same 
clientele. Currency-restricted British cannot 
buy and thrifty Germans prefer package tours. 


The Swiss have opted for the same kind 
of development but on a more cautious scale. 
A faculty at the University of Berne is study¬ 
ing tourist trends. Six new resorts have 
opened in the last two years but capacity 
in fashionable Anxerre is only around 200 
beds compared with the smallest French 
resort of 2,000. And rather than searching 
for sites itself, the Swiss government waits 
for a local commune to approach it with 
plans already drawn up which, after official 
sanction, the locals flog to entrepreneurs under 
the cloak of a limited liability company that 
can go ahead and develop but must stick 
to the qriginal plans. 

That leaves the Italians, who are quite 
happy to let travel agents snuffle out new 
places for thqnselves, the latest being the 
duty free area of Livigno, north of Milan 
near the Swiss border. The Austrians plan 
one new village at Gerios. 

The new resorts are undoubtedly charm¬ 
ing, but if they ar^ going to attract 1 ^*dc 
their prices will have to be considerably lower 
than the old “ greats ” which are buty pricing 
themselves out of the business. 
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Our 400,000DWT dock 

now in service 

’ 

Our No. 3 Repair Dock is on the left of the 
picture. It's big enough to take a 400,000dwt 
tanker..,.when there is one around. We think 
that will just be a matter of time...and we 
like to be prepared. Of course our new dock 
is equipped with machinery to match, so 
that repairs can be carried out quickly and 
smoothly. We're proud of our automatic hull 
coating machines, and the guide rail device 
that eases vessels in and out. 

The world's leading operators ye entrust¬ 
ing us to expand their fleets. The vessel in 
the right is one of 17 210,000 dwt tankers 
we have under construction. Proof that we 
know how to produce profitable vessels on 
time, efficient and economically. 

We're ready to work for you too... building, 
repairing, jumboizing and providing after¬ 
delivery services for ships of all sizes. 
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SSK Sasebo Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. I 

HlAO OFPICI: Tokyo, Japan Tolax. TK4245 "S5KDOCK” Coble Addreis. SASEBODOCK TOKYO 
SAMBO SHIPYARD! Nagasaki, Japan Telex: 7482-19 "SASEBODOCK SAS' Cable Addreis, 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 

OVIMBAf OPPICIfiDL«iNl*i» Offlc«i Siihopsgole House, BO Biihopigote, London, I.C, 7 , England Telex: 25591 "SASEBODOCK LDN" UK Cable Address, SASEBODOCK LONDONEC2(ZlNaw York 
Offleoi 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. U.S.A. Telex: 421675 "SASEBO NEWYORK" USA Cable Address SASEBODOCK NEWYORK □ Hong Kang Offleei Hong Chong Bldg,, 5, Queen’s 
Road, Central, Hong Kong Cable Address, SASEBODOCK HQNGKQNG □ Oslo Agonti NIELS EBBESEN A CO. Karl Johonsgt 13B, Oslo 1, Norway Telex, 6675 {TRANSAIR O) NORWAY 
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Subscription Prieto 

Subscription Dtpartment, 

54 St James's Street, 

London. SW1. 

Tel. 01-493 8551 or 01-930 5165. 


1 Year by 8urfece Mail 
Britain and Iraland £6.10.0 
Outaide Britain £7.16.0 or US$19,50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is eve liable in 
all countries and it usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which ie only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Airfreight 

Europe 

£9.8.0 


Europe 

Whole of 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Franoe 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


North America 

USA $29.50 $36.40 

Canada $29.50 $39.40 

Maxloo none Max. Pas. 420 


North Africa and MMdte East 
Whole area £12.8.0 

Iran £10.0.0 

IttO B 

JSL ■ :: 


West Africa 
Whole area 


East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Bub Continent 

Whole area £13.16.0 

Ceylon £11.6.0 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 

Tanzania „ 

Uganda 


Par East and Pacific Area 
Hongkong 

Burma none 

Malays 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Central America 


Student Bate 
Britain and 
Rest of World 
USA US $19.60 


The Economist Quarterly 

Index , Surface 

Annual Subscription _ £1.0.0 
US $2.80 


Capital Growth at 



up over -- -- 

10.08% in 6 months 

Initial offering $10.00 May 9,1969-/ Net Asset Value $11.20 Dec. 12,1969 

• No Luxembourg taxes for non-resident shareholders • Confi¬ 
dential subscription • Immediate redemption after initial 90 days 

• Capital appreciation with minimum risk • Steady growth * Con¬ 
servative management in politically stable areas. 

Sponsored by British American Bank 

'tlmeucan 

tfnreUmefU 

A U.8. oriented real estate fund 
— balanced with conservative liquid astute. 

fhna Air Mall Caapaa 

far fall details. 
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Picking seven for '70 

Portfolio gamed ere not serious, which is just as well con¬ 
sidering what happened to last year's selections. They all 
breach $ basic investment rule, namely that in the real world 
investment decisions are subject to review—and do, 
indeed, need to be reviewed in the light of changing circum¬ 
stances. This was certainly borne out by the past year's 
experience. This time we are making the exercise even 
more light-hearted. Out are the professional-sounding 



criteria ("progressive," " aggressive," 1 quality "and so 
on). In are a combination of conscious and random setee* 
tions which hopefully will not, but regretfully may^only 
prove yet again that winners can seldom be picked i Vfar 
in advance. Gratefully acknowledged is the contribution Of 
"seven wise men" of the City who, in the spirit Of the 
game, have responded to the invitation to pick their Own 
individual winners for 1970 


The rules of the game are more liberal 
this year. For instance, one of the port¬ 
folios is* a completely random selection, 
drummed up by sticking a pin into the 
price pages of the Financial Times —an 
exercise that was carefully overseen to 
ensure that no element of selector 
preference or bias crept in. Another was 
chosen on the arbitrary (and as far as we 
know unsound) principle of which com¬ 
panies make the biggest donations to the 
Conservative party (figures supplied by 
Transport House) : “ true blue chips.” 

Moving on to the more conventional 
choices, there are other .elements of 
liberalisation. In the first place, the City 
participants have been given a free hand 
to plump for stocks anywhere in the 
world, provided only that these are listed 
on a recognised stock exchange some¬ 
where (to which, for good measure, we 
have added an international short list of 
our own, flanked for old times'■’sake by 
a selection of sterling area securities all 
of which are quoted on the London stock 
exchange). In the second place, while 
selections in these categories have all had 
to be motivated—that is, the stocks con¬ 
cerned are expected to he good and 
preferably star performers in 1970—the 
selectors in each case have been allowed 
to establish their own guidelines. 

Disposing of last years bunch (perform¬ 
ances charted on page 48), only one of the 
seven portfolios really beat the market: 
unhelpfully, this was the “ volatile ” batch, 
whose overall decline of 8.6% compares 
with 16% lopped off the FT-Actuaries 500 
share index and 20% off the FT industrial 
ordinary index. The worst results of all 
came from holding the fashionable 
counters of a year ago ; in fact the penalty 
for doing this grew steadily heavier as the 
year progressed—from nothing at the end 
of March, to an average loss of some 33% 
at the year’s end. 

If it is any consolation, there were eight 
shares out of last year’s 49 that did go 
up. In fact a portfolio of the most rewani* 


ing seven of these, with an equal sum 
apportioned to each, would have yielded 
a neat capital appreciation of 28%. But 
on what conceivable criteria would one 
have had the wisdom last December to buy 
(in order of appreciation) Crane Fruehauf 
Trailers, Hampton Gold, Rank Organisa¬ 
tion, Bo vis Holdings, Meat Trade Sup¬ 
pliers, Manganese Bronze and F. J. 
Wallis ? Certainly none that was sug¬ 
gested by the portfolio test itself, since 
they are drawn from most categories. 
Rank and Bovis have gone from strength 
to strength ; Hampton Gold and Crane 
Fruehauf have been recovery situations. 

Wise men's portfolio 

Now for this year’s suggestions and 
some of the reasons that have prompted 
them. The 14 seven wise men's ” portfolio 
comprises the first Choice of each of the 
participants and is surprisingly well 
balanced in appearance considering that 
there was no consultation between them 
(as already implied, the selections are a 
matter of individual preference not to be 
ascribed to the instutions or management 
groups with which they are associated). 



Price 
Jan. 2 
1969 

Price 

Dec. 18 
1969 

P/E 

Alfred Marks 

— 

25s 6d 

25 

Atl. Richfield 

$11H 

$75i 

n/a 

E. J. Austin 

18s 

18s 

16 

Fuji Electric 

Y.68 

Y.83 

n/a 

Minster Assets 

17s 7fd 

14s 4fd 

18 

Poseidon 

7s 

1070s 

— 

Telephone 

Rentals 

50s 9d 

48s 3d 

22 


n/a* not available 

Mr Frank Sherborne, a director of Bar¬ 
clays Bank Trust Company and for 
several years the bank’s investment mana¬ 
ger, is responsible for Telephone Rentals; 
this and second choice Purle Brothers 
(waste disposal) are, he feels, the sort of 
shares people are going to want to buy in 
1970. Mr Richard King of Southern Cross 
Management is unabashedly plumping for 
Poseidon which has already stood the 


group’s funds in good stead (they are 
believed to be the biggest outside Share¬ 
holders) ; his other option isSupcrYbed 
Securities, a small merchant bank quoted 
in Sydney which, he admits, is npt readily 
marketable. ^ VO 

Mr Peter De. Wink of Ivcfcy Wd ftme 
likes Alfred Marks because it is h bench-' 
ciary of inflation and scarcity.'Taking 
two weeks’ salary as commission for 
placing secretarial labour, it is supplying 
a commodity for which the demand is 
growing while supply is scarce* Atlantic 
Richfield is the choice of Mr ArijgOs r A«h- 
ford of John Govett: he likes j 11 
recovery potential- oife 

Mr Oliver Jessel, chairman of lease! 
Securities, has chosen Minster Aspcts 
and Gresham Trust, both conservatively 
valued investment and financial cojm* 
panies which are undervalued and should 
do well. Next year should, be good I6r 
financial trusts, he says. Mr / John 
Ormond of Surinvest likes E/'J*. Aitotk 
but purely as a spec. IF its new metal 
extracting process does prove capable of 
cutting process costs to a fraction of exist¬ 
ing levels, it could be a very high flyer in¬ 
deed. Second choice, Manchester Lipcs. 
Mr Brian Whitehouse of Hambrps has 
opted for Fuji Electric, on its ip 

apan’s computer industry /(thriiugh 
ujitsu). Next he would' back Austra¬ 
lia’s Beech Petroleum, a spec 41 but not a 
bubble stock.” 

Internationals 

Next, our own selections, starting with 
the international list. The problem with 
international portfolios of six or ;«8yen 
stocks is that they need to represent 
both top names and second line stocks to 
bring out the two aspects of international¬ 
ism and growth—possibly an impossible 
objective. However, the seven chosen/ on 
a somewhat idiosyncratic basis, need some 
justification, American Smelting and 
Refining is the most curious* having ^kd 
a difficult time and in a P^(*y* 
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footed industry. But its current price of 
$29 compares with the Penzoil offer of 
$47. Its 54 mn shares in Mount Isa make 
it a cheap way into the Australian com¬ 
pany, given the admittedly perilous earn¬ 
ings. from Chile and Mexico and the $150 
mn investment portfolio. Qn the expec¬ 
ted $3 earnings for 1970, the 10 multiple 
must be cheap. 

Olivetti, like Matsushita, is a stock 
that all international portfolios should 
carry, so no apologies for obviousness. 
Poclain, the French excavation group, 
vying with Komatsu (a similar though 

PORTFOLIOS '69 
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more cash-hungry Japanwe companyguise, (it has dropped out v Of „cpj 


has had some success in this year’s market 
ahd is ambitious for growth—a confi¬ 
dence vote in people rather than in the 
potential for the French construction 
industry. The German choice, Horten 
has only just pome to the market, and 
as the fourth largest retail chain has heen 
heavily oversubscribed. 

Australia has been the most difficult 
to choose from. Western Mining must 
always be a candidate, but we wanted to 
get away from mines—boom years have 
a habit of not succeeding each other. 
After some agony over industrials we 
have played “ safe ” with Slater Walker 
(Australia), whose mix of industrial, 
mining and finance activities, especially 
finance, seemed most interesting. SWA 
is generally reckoned to be expensive but 
its 20 p/e probably does not anticipate 
enough. As for South Africa, the choice 
is Murray & Roberts, the local construc¬ 
tion giant which has just reported a 
satisfying order book and looks to have 
been oversold in the general shake-out 
of Johannesburg share prices. 


American Smelting 
& Refining 
Horten 
Matsushita 
Murray & Roberts 
Olivetti 
Poclain 

Slater Walker 
(Australia) 


Price 
Jan. 2 
1969 

$44i 

Y.466 
R.23.75 
L.3230 
Fr. 300 


Price 
Dec. 18 
1969 


DM250 
Y.684 
R.12.00 
L.3215 
Fr. 801 


SA.2.99 SA.3.25 


London portfolio 

Coming to London-quoted stocks, the 
list is frankly speculative in parts but 
not entirely, so. British Leyland is in 
because an improvement in the outlook 
for the motor industry cannot be delayed 
indefinitely : this does not mean there 
will be a spectacular upturn in share 
prices, but at least they ought to move 
in the right direction. Cunard is more 
controversial, having disappointed many 
hopes in the past. However, it makes the 
grade because there seems to be more 
than a grain of sense in current manage¬ 
ment policy making the whole operation 
less capital-intensive (this could yet prove 
the modus vivendi for shipping companies 
in general). International Compressed 
Air is voted in, despite its comparatively 
high earnings multiple and the competi¬ 
tive market in which it operates, mainly 
l>ecause the management impresses. 

The choice of News of die World is 
a gamble. The company has useful pro- . 
> party interests; It also ha» ,the Sun: if 


■ trading and into estatemanegifctaehfi ^ 
other financial services) Vavasseur seems 
to have landed in a growth sector. Then 
Zambian Anglo American, soon to change 
its name and its residence (moving, to 
Bermuda), may seem the most outlandish 
choice of all: for what it is worth, the 
betting is that in its new surroundings it 
is going to emerge as a different animal. 



Price 

Price 



Jan. 2, 

Dec. 18, 



1969 

1969 

P/E 

British Leyland 

16s 9d 

11s Od 

17 

Cunard 

33s 3d 

34s 3d 

11 

Int. Compair 

41s 6d 

42s 6d 

19 

NOTW 

38s 9d 

27s 9d 

16 

Quinton Hazell 

9s 44d 

7s Od 

17 

J. H. Vavasseur 

19s 6d 

26a 6d 

36 

Zamanglo 

28s 

32s 6d 

8 


Random choice 

So qii to the fun portfolios, which may 
only go to show that chance or sup¬ 
posedly quirky criteria offer as effective 
a method of selection as any others. The 
random selection is by no means wholly 
comprised of fun stocks. Indeed A. B. 
Electronic (manufacturing electronic 
components) and J. H. Fenner (power- 
transmission engineers) are both com¬ 
parative high-fliers with good earnings 
records. But most of the others are sadly 
out of favour. 



Price 

Price 



Jan. 2, 

Dec. 18, 



1969 

1969 

P/E 

A. B. Electronic 

54s 6d 

43s 9d 

21 

Allebone 

5s 4*d 

5s 

11 

Birchenwood 




Gas & Coke 

6s 3d 

8s 

10 

J. H. Fenner 

49s 

36s 

22 

Peak Trailers 

7s Ojd 

5s 3d 

9 

Slumberland 

35s 

26s 3d 

9 

Stewart 




Plastics 

27s 6d 

25s 6d 

11 


True blue chips 

Finally, the companies which, by their 
actions, set greatest store by Conservative 
party government—a wish that may be 
fulfilled in the corning year. A glance 
shows that they need no introduction— 
even Stenhouse Holdings which, though 
a newcomer to the market, is an 
important insurance broker in Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere. 
Their contributions to the Tories (since 
January 1 968) are believed to range from 
some £68,000 in the case of Guest, Keen 
& Nettlefolds, down to £21,000 for Whit¬ 
bread (the arrangement in the table is 
in fact alphabetical). If you want a real 
pro-Tory stock, the defaulted 2$ per cent 
Southern Rhodesia 196^-70 is down at 
would rise tfnth Mr Heath’s 
' accession., 


, this proves, a' fiasco wearesvmfy but at^ ’> l } would rise #nth Mr 
this stage Mr Rupert Murdodfe still looks ^ acce**”° 
the tycoon to bade among Fleet Street 
contenders. Quinton Hscdh manufac- 
, tdfes components for; the motpr industry ; 
and is chosen; rmich the shrike reason 
,ns British I/tyfahd. Glfmod* tttfekj hav$ Hj 

1 *’JtbSSSiSf : ^^ 

a buff point for S9^o,'tkit 
appeals on the grounds that in its new 


Price Price 
Jan. 2 " Dec. 18 P/E 
1968 i960 

0d'; 09a 9d 1ft 
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United < 3 ity Alerchants Ltd. 

IWfr?WK>n«l Group 
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Th* Chairman trie C. Soibow made the following points t ' 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Company held in London ? 

! On December rpth 1969 

Results—Available for distribution after tax etc. £958,000 (last 
year £172,000)—50% up. Earnings per share after tax etc., 
24.8d. (last year 16.3d.)—52% up. Sales £37 million (last year 
„ £24 million)—53% up. 

4 . ' " J 

Expansion—Stimson-Perkins Ltd., leading UK leather manufac¬ 
turers, joined the Group during year. 

New company, Deostropa-UCM Ltd. formed for the purpose of 
expanding, trade with eastern Europe. Offices established id 
Hungary and Rumania and agencies in all other eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries. Raw wool—a new commodity for UCM—has 
been added to Group activities. 

Outlbok—Policy of expansion by acquisition continues., Ail UCM 
companies contributed to the expansion of sales and profits. 
Business active both in UK and overseas and subject to unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, it is expected that the upward trend of profits 
will be Maintained. 0 . . 


CONCENTRIC 

LIMITED 

RECORD CURRENT 
ORDER BOOK 

The 24th annual general meeting 
of Concentric Limited was held 
on December 18 at Sutton Cold¬ 
field, Mr. S. G. Morgan (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement: 

Profits for the year are almost 
equal to those, of last year which 
were an all-time record in the his¬ 
tory of the Company. 

The battle to maintain profit 
margins in the face of Constantly 
rising costs is one that is continu¬ 
ously with us. It is most difficult 
to recover the entire extra costs 
from Tuitomeri, and an inevitable 
time lag must always occur before 
some degree of satisfaction is 
achieved on this point. Whilst 
an increased output has been pi*K 
duced on target, the equivalent' 
quor* of profit is missing. In many 
cases this situation has been recti¬ 
fied, and In others negotiations are 
in hand. 

With regard .to the current year, 
Orders and contracts are greater 5 
than qver before, production figures 

to date ife in iavIAm tke rnr. 


fo, date ait in 
respond ingperi 
is reasonable to 1 ion 
mcrwftod profit will 
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Economist 


Binding 

Cases 

Binding cases for The Economist 
are available fr6m Easibind Ltd. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an 
extremely effective and firm 
binding and will hold t3 Issues 
of the normal edition together 
With the quarterly Index, or 28 
issues of the air edition With two 
quarterly Indexes. The yeer can 
be stamped on the spine. The 
cost per case, poet free through*, 
out the wbrld, is 17e fid. Ontyp, 
stating requirements, clearly arid 
bnoloting a remittance should, 
be sent not tq The Economist, 
but to— 

EMblnrf Umhid (Dept. 8) 
Eerdley House 
4 Ux&rldgeStroet 

Kensington, LondonWfi , 
PARkOfififiOHnet) 

Copies ofthe tndexMrapvkkbk 
only front The £ebnmM?'M$ t. 
JimofoSt+SWi v 
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further Expansion of Waitd-whh Busfntsg ‘ . . 

The Forty •fourth Ordinary GeneralMtfitbtfof D,C.p^ wtifoe P 

held on 14 th January, I 97 tf in London. *' \Y •'- ,Y {> 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the chairman, J J Y, 
Frederic Seebohm, for the year ended 30 th September, J 969 . " ; I:,: \ 

Once again we can report a further expansion of oftr*business temln ? v ;l; 
deposits and profits. Last year we were able to show an Increase of 33 per * , 

cent in our deposits but this tyas parity due to devaluation^nd the Yefci i; 
growth was of the order of 20 per cent. This year, in terms of real |roWth, ^ ^ $ 
deposits have increased by a further 20 percent. This increase ¥ Well BJffepd-M 
over the Bank's operations and we are'bdnttnulnig to open neW branchet i 
Wherever we can find a profitable outlet. t>ur operatidnl in the frfientatohat ^ . 
money market have also been extended. ' , , ' t v -. 

The growth in the balance sheet totals once again makes it necessary toY 
give early consideration to the issue of further capital. Our issued capital and 1 ’ 
reserves together with the long-term loan stofk amount to £ 83.2 million and' ‘ 
to bring the ratio of these items close to 5 per cent of deposits inyolvesilsin^ 
raising £25 million at an early date: J ‘ cV’ 

During the last two years the Bank has been considering the reortaftisiltkH* 1 ; 
of management and philosophy of management in order, to create.ltb } \ 
organisation more appropriate to the greatly increased sT&i of fhe BbAk'dMEf; ■ 
to deal successfully with grqwth and fresh activities. Thts hai pow-beoh V 
completed and the indications are that this will have a bcnefifcial elfet qn 
revenue and the control of costs, and in ensuring continued prpsperlty.aild ' 
profitability. 

New group representative offices have bqcn opcned ih JapaV .Wlew, - . 
Germany and Italy and the decision has been taken to open one in Australta. 

A merchant bank has been formed in conjunction with Hambros and is npw ;; v 
functioning in Malta, and medium-term lending organtsations started up in ; 
that country and Cyprus, are already doing satisfactory busihesi^ ln ^ ^ 
California, a purchase has been made of s First Valley Bank, Ibfirloce* / 
bringing the total number of branches to 14 . The deposits bf Barclays Bank 
of California are currently in the region of $ 10 G mHlipn and gopd profits* 
are being earned. , ; , ; 

Sterling's future linked to economic stability i 

The background to the operations of the Ba^k has been onr of disturbance 

in the interr-* 1 —'-- 1 *— 

of London i 
profit I 

improved in 1969 due to a large extent tp fhe irtcrpase In inyisible.^trnings. 

There is, however, a long way to fip before A^erling^^AbpQpqgiin ItoW'tip its 
head among international currencip»"xni$ pverseas 

banks are bound to be working at a disadyin)|g^Wuh tltagrowmg com- 
petition from the haid currency financial cqnjtreSf ^ ,7^' 

The year has seen major steps in world currency Paper fpld is 

about to be fabricated through Special Drawing Rights In the Intemationdf 
Monetary Fund. The basic point is that no buernafionift'monetary system, i ; 
however ingenious, will work unless it is .backed tqr. tbe ilp^pll^a l 

ably stable behaviour pf its filember price tldklblintrycap achieve 

stability sterling will again b&oitoe a leading trade currency/The ^Ofy of 1 
London will be ready to take full advantage^ ttye situation and one can only „ 
hope that it will not be frustrated by bad jtoHti^ Jltjong last the value of 
invisible earnings scems to be more widely recpgmsk*<l Y r (1 . " - !' {{ 

4 Excetleot dareer ( f 

On the staff front the most difficult problem pf the year has been the’x.<.Vf 
furtherance of localisation. We realise the political factors involved, but one H 1 . 

has to question whether some of the gqyjernmqp^, concerned really - Y 

appreciate the damage that could result to their economies, ahd to foreign Y YY 
investors' confidence in their economies, from too haify a withdrawal of Y, X ■ 
trained staff. The other side of the coin for us is our team Of expatriate staff ^ 

'Who number well over 700. In several territories the expatriate staff are 
working under the very real threat of finding their prospective stay in the.^v YY 
country curtailed unexpectedly, ft'jq undeniablethal demands on our mad- {j'}$ \\ 
power resources continue to increase with expansion ih certain areas, and at. 
new fields are opened up. Our recruitment pf jrmhageh^nt trainees, " 
expatriate and local, is now geared to the provision of sufflcfani men for the; 1 
top executive posts In this country and overseas «n4 Ihayr np^oubt dipt a 9 A 
excellent career remains available for the able mpn who is wQBng to pqt,h¥ J 
back into the work. 

Copies of the full statement arid th^mport of the 
dlractore can be obtained frpm the Bbcretary, .. ,,* „ 

Barclays Bank D.C.O., 54 Lombar^lpoe^ LondOrf 
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THE STOCKHOLDERS 

investment trjjst 

LIMITED' 

Managers—JOHN GOVETT & CO. LTD. 


Five year summary of results 

Per Share 
Asset Value 
including 
iOO% Dollar 

Year ended 

Per Share 

Per Share 

31st October 

Earnings 

Dividend 

Premium 

% 

% 

£ 

• 9«5 .. 


•25 

40/3 

", /. . 

1967' .. 

. >3.8 

12.5 

36/2 


13.0 

53/5 

. . 

. * 3 -1 

13.0 

79 /i 

1969 . 


13.0 

68/10 


, Total Not Resources £40,053,992 
U.K, 56% North .America 39% 

Points from Mr. C. W. Garnett’s Review 

—Although it’ is possible that the net revenue will show a re¬ 
duction in the next accounts, it is our intention to maintain 
the dividend at its present rate. 

--Further, attention has been paid to reducing the number of 
investments in the Trust’s portfolio and at the same time increas¬ 
ing the Underlying strength and quality of the companies in 
which the trust in invested. 

—I am confident that the Trust is well positioned to benefit 
from any upturn in markets and at this time I place the greatest 
'Value* on the wide geographical distribution of its portfolio. 
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De La Rue have a vacancy in their Planning Department 
for an Economist. He will fill a responsible position in 
the Group Planning team, and his Job will be ta advise 
on the implications for De La Rue of current and forecast 
trends in the economic environment both in the U.K. and 
overseas. 

Previous experience in monitoring and forecasting 
macro-economic trends will be an advantage, particularly 
if this includes experience of the practical application 
of these considerations in developing short and long term 
company plans. 

Salary will be related to age and experience and will 
be not less than £3,500 p.a. 

Applicants should apply in writing, giving details of 
qualifications, experience, present salary and age, to: 

The Personnel Officer, The De La Rue Company Limited, 
84/86 Regent Street, London, Wl. 1 
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Economist 


ON MICROFILM 

A'odmptsts record of The Economist on microfilm has for tome time bean 
taabtible/yesrby year, from 1 January 1968 onwards. 

Ndyi tN complete series, ffom the first issue in September 1843 to the end of 
iSM/cohnectfny With the current series, it available, ft enables libraries to 
$Sv4 e competefile In convenient compose, instead of the bound volumes, 

,w^chfSgiup eg ftjt deal of sheU space snd are largely unobtainable. 

Tfr* Economfe* Is e mstohjss* mad of feet end opinion, essential for 
raeesioh in the economic and, history of the last 134 years. 

6he cemptetreet from f84$ to 1664 ordered st one time costs £760.00 
j|1,60Qh but particular period* are available at required and an*exact 
mmMp, Win be sent on request Microfilms from 1966 onwards,poet on 
Sqjptfsfra/£10.0.0 (*24$6) fraryaiL ; 

Should fra tent, not to The Economist but to: 

W»' 

Rqsp. Tyfare Green, Penn. Buckinghamshire 
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Senior Industrial Market 
* Research Executives ; 


MAKVIOTE8T- withes to appoint one 
or more senior executives to handle 
t rapidly growing volume of indus¬ 
trial market research projects. The 
company is pert of Makrptesi 
Internationa I, the market research 
division of the Cegoa Idet group, 
one of the largest consultancy 
organisations in turope 
Successful applicants wiM be res¬ 
ponsible for projects from initial 
client contact and planning to the 
final report. , They should be 
graduates, preferably in ona of 
the Social Sciences, and should 
have had at least two years 
experience in a research company 

. or In industry. 

■ Salary ‘ range £2.000-£2,500 plus 
bonus and other benefits. 

Please write or telephone to 
Nicholes Rubsehpw, Makrqteet 
Ltd., 24 Baker Street, London, Wl. 
01-696 0612. 


BUSINESS 
& PERSONAL 


mm life 

■ am ASSURANCE 

m TOKENS 

are worth up to double their cost 
price Useful Christmas present lor 
youns men. Details from Life 
Assurance Tokens Ltd., Bilbao 
House, 37 New Broad Street, 
London, EC2. 


LIMITED PARTNER needed to help 
finance motion picture. Details: write 
to P.O. Box 24BM. Lot Angeles. 
California 90024 USA. 


BANKINO APPOINTMENTS: Wide ehotoe, 
all levels—we are the Specialists. Tel. 01- 
240 2717 (details posted), Abe. confidential. 


VOLUNTEERS urgently needed to halo 
bafHbnd and rehabtUUte prisoners. Social 
work training of experience an advantage, 
but not essential. Apply to The New 
Bridge, St. Bototph's Church, London, 
BOl. or telephone MON 3803. 


EDUCATION ANO COONSES 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So. (Boon) LL.B. 

and other external decrees of the 

E^^sssuJSrif'Lss 

Exchanges, tor Accountancy, Comp 



or advice* kUting 
led to ; 


•uWects In whH& fotmted to ; 
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Fora 

better 

ehemieal process, 
blend yonr 
know-how 
, with ours. 


To evaluate, develop, and test a 
new process idea, confirm its valid¬ 
ity, and convert it to commercial 
reality takes a special kind of ef¬ 
fort. It takes an aggressive research 
and development approach that 
gets m step with a client’s needs 
and produces the new chemical and 
engineering technology essential to 
the practical solution of his process 
problem. 

Working on a cooperative basis 
with clients, or independently, 
Kellogg s Research and Engineer¬ 
ing Development staff may encom¬ 
pass the complete research spec¬ 
trum—from exploratory and pro¬ 
cess research, process and mechan¬ 
ical development, pilot plant 
demonstration, and technical and 
economic process evaluation to full- 
scale plant design. 

Through the years, Kellogg re¬ 


search and engineering develop¬ 
ment has played a key role m 
creating, developing, and improv¬ 
ing many of the basic petroleum 
refining processes. Most recently it 




62/72 CHILTERN STREET 

London, wim 2ad England 


has led to the industry’s leading 
process for economical, large-scale 
ammonia production ... to the 
development of an improved pro¬ 
cess for the manufacture of ethylene 
and olefins from heavy petroleum 
feedstock . . . and to the perfec¬ 
tion of a client’s new process de¬ 
sign for large-volume herbicide 
manufacture. 

Achievements like these, backed 
by equally effective design, engi¬ 
neering, construction, and project 
management services, illustrate 
why clients often choose Kellogg 
to work with their development 
groups. Perhaps we can help ym 
achieve your process goals with a 
start at our R & D Center. 

nmnuutiMiL 


—A Subsidiary of - 

Pullman Incorporated 



THE M, W KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK ■ THE CANADIAN KE1 LOGG COMPANY, LIMITER, TORONTO ■ SOCIBTE KfiLLOtiC. PARIS 
■ DEUTSCHE KBLIOGG INDUSTRIBHAIJ GmbH DU88BLPOKF ■ KELLOGG IRAN INO . TEHRAN ■ KELLOOO OVHRSEA8 CORPORA¬ 
TION, SYDNEY H KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN < ORPOKATION BUENOS AIRES ■ KELLOGG TECHNICAL SERVICES COMPANY, TOKYO 









